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HROUGH four generations Webster’s Dic- 

tionary has earned and maintained first 
place among reference books. When you are 
confronted with any question of fact, whenever 
you need to know, you think of Webster, as 
the utmost in authority, the court of last ap- 
peal. That confidence is warranted only if you 
use the MERRIAM-Webster. 


At the death of Noah Webster in 1843, the 
G. & C. Merriam Company bought and paid 
for the exclusive rights to publish the only 
genuine Webster’s dictionary. 

In an effort to preserve the integrity of the 
Webster name on dictionaries, the G. & C. 
Merriam Company obtained a Federal Court 
Injunction directing that the following state- 
ment appear plainly on the so-called ‘‘Web- 
ster’? dictionaries there under consideration: 
“This dictionary is not published by the origi- 
nal publishers of Webster’s Dictionary, or by 
their successors.” 

Look for the Merriam-Webster trade-mark. 


Ask your bookdealer to show you the Web- 
ster’s Dictionary with the circle on the cover. 


Look for this circu- 
lar trade-mark and 
the ‘“‘NW’' = mono- 
gram on the cover 


The Merriam-Web- 
ster is the stand- 
ard of schools and 
colleges; State Su- 
preme Courts; the 
Government Print- 
ing Office; profes- 
sional and business 
offices everywhere. 


—122,000 MORE ENTRIES than in any 
other dictionary. 12,000 terms illustrated. 
3,350 Pages. 


The unabridged Merriam-Webster is not sold at_cut 
prices nor at fictitious “bargain’’ prices. Don’t be 
duped! Be sure you get the Merriam-Webster—the 
Supreme Authority.” 


‘ 


WRITE OR MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET=™ 
G. & C. MmrriaM Co., Springfield 2, Mass. 


__ Please send me free illustrated booklet describ- | 
ing Webster’s New International Dictionary, 

Second Edition—‘‘The New Merriam-Webster: 

What It Will Do For You.” 


Name 
Address. .%.0 
City 
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Use Spare Time 


to prepare for advancement, 
without interfering with your 
present work or pleasure. 
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>College and ‘Drofessscne 
ourse at Home 


Many Finish in 2 Years 


) ou can complete our simplified High School course as rapidly as 
‘yo time and abilities permit. Equivalent to resident school work—prepares you 
for entrance to college. dard H. S. texts supplied. Diploma awarded. Credit 
"for H. S. subjects already completed. High School education is very important 
or advancement in business and industry and socially. Don’t be handicapped all 
life. Be a High School graduate. Start your training now. 


. Business ; College Entrance 
> get and hold a good position in Busi-| During the past 20 years, our High School 
ness today you must beabletowriteclear, ac- duates have been admitted to 531 dif- 
ferate letters and reports—do figuring involv- foceae Universities, Colleges, Junior 
and Geometry — tal cea Colleges and Normal Schools—80% of them 
earicg | Without entrance examination. Course also 
prepares for teachers’ certificate and pre- 


professional examinations. 


Use Standard Texts 
We use the standard texts adopted by the 
best resident High Schools, supplemented 
by our own simplified study instructions 
whickhsavethestudent considerable time and 
effort. On completion of the usual 16-unit 
High | course, you will be awarded our High School 
Diploma. 
Don’t Be Handicapped—Complete Your Training Now 


Wich School training will be invaluable to you in any line you may select. Only 
igh School graduates are considered for the best positions in Business and Industry; ae only 
|) High School 


4 


[ere are admitted to the best Colleges or the Professions. Our moderate cover 
instruction material, and Diploma. Easy monthly terms. 


Mail coupon for complete information about line that interests you 


5 American School, Dept. H-165, Drexel Ave. at 58th St., Chicago 37, Oil. 
“American School, Dept. H-165, Drexel Ave. at Sith St., Chicage 37, JU, 
Tell me how to train for success in line checked. No obligation. 


(0 High School Course (Single subjects if desired) 
Architecture & Building Air Conditionin 0 feted incl. C.P.A. 


tomotive Engineering Diesel Engineering Plastics 
Bestaees cineaomeat oO pres & Design H Shipbuilding 


“off lity trainin Aviation : ; oe la bre es D [ergs Engineering 
; ecre’ 

paying ae uot noe 

a and industry. 
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Turn Your Spare Time tnto Dollars 


REMED 
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These Books are free... fo the man_ 


who asks... 


how can I—a business man— 
really learn law at home? 


‘OU are not alone in asking that. Prac- 

tically every man has seen where 
knowledge of law would have helped his 
success. Business is held together by legal 
relations and the man who knows law has 
a distinct advantage for himself and his 
firm. 


Again, many occasions arise outside the 
office—leases, insurance, inheritance ques- 
tions, taxes and trust agreements are but 
a few—on each of which you may lose 
unless you know something of law. 


Again, the study of law gives what busi- 
ness prizes highly and rewards liberally— 
a keen analytical mind, the ability to 
judge shrewdly and to act with surety. 


But a problem confronts you. How can 
you acquire that knowledge? You can’t 
go back to school or spend years in a 
law office. 


But there is one road open to you— 
home study—a road, as you know, that 
great leaders have ‘traveled—men like 
Lincoln, Grant, Disraeli, John Marshall, 
Coolidge—who mastered this subject in 
poe that otherwise would have been 

ast 


It can be done, of course—thousands 
have done it—yet you want to know can 
you reasonably hope to do it?- Will it be 


| SPEED VICTORY—BUY MORE BONDS | 


2A 


worth your time and money? Will it hold 
your interest, or will you find it drudgery? 
And most important of all, will you realy 
benefit by it? 


You are quite wise in asking these 
questions—in holding your decision until 
they are answered to your complete satis- _ 


.faction— . fs : 


And these paragraphs are written +S 
help you answer your questions. Let's 
get right down to facts. 3 


90,000 Others 
Have Proved it for You © 


First: LaSalle has been successfully tr: 
ing men and women in law for en ae 
years—more than 90,000 individuals. ; 
Some of these are now ‘successful lawyers 
and judges—others are owners of busi- 
ness, presidents and general managers, 
department managers, etc. Their names 
and addresses are readily available i 
your direct investigation. 
Second: Out of this experience int 
ing so many in such varying conditior 
LaSalle naturally has perfected the ma’ 
rial and methods of teaching law by hone 
study. No matter what your situation, 
your handicap, your education, your 
’ @ 


ea 


“heeds and desires, etc.—we have probably 
» already trained successfully some one in 
' similar circumstances. 


A Remarkable Law Library 


. Third: Since text books are of such great 
_ importance in any study of law, the 
LaSalle Law Library was prepared by 
twenty law professors—leading teachers 
in great resident law schools—and three 
> lawyers. Five of these professors—includ- 
- ing the editor-in-chief—have been Deans 
_ of their schools. One of the editors was 
- president of a state university. Also, 
' among the writers of the special lectures 
- were two U. S. Senators, a former attor- 
-/ney-general of the U. S., ‘and a Supreme 
Court Justice of the State of New York. 
- More, these men—in preparing this 
Library—kept in mind always that it was 
to be used for home study. They knew it 
was for men like you—busy men who 
would study it at night, on trains, in 
spare moments in offices or stores—men 
who must find it clear and engaging, yet 
' complete and reliable. So they wrote di- 
_ - rectly, simply, interestingly. 


t 

How the LaSalle Problem Method 
“A Makes Law Study Interesting 
es and Practical 


' Fourth: This training is personally ap- 
| ‘plied to you under lawyer-instructors, 
_ members of the bar who give full time to 
LaSalle training. These men check your 
work, guide you, and instruct you at every 
step according to your own individual 
needs. You study under a definite plan 
involving continual use of actual legal 
"problems. Thus you learn by actually 
' handling legal problems, analyzing cases, 
and making legal decisions—not by mere- 
- ly memorizing rules. 
' Fifth: In certain permitted states, 


A Cor 


LASALLE EXTENSION 
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LaSalle trained men pass the bar exam- 
inations with honors. We can equip you 
with the Law knowledge to pass the ex-— 
amination, provided you can meet the 
other requirements of the Board of Exam- 
iners. And if you are interested in LaSalle 
Law training for your business success— 
as most of our members are—we would 
like you to read a booklet called “‘Evi- 
dence.” In it scores of business men and 
lawyers tell you what this training has 
meant to them in more money and ad- 
vancement. 

There is no charge for this book. It is 
yours simply for the asking. Just fill out 
and mail the coupon below. 


We Have Answered Your 
Questions—Now Answer Ours 


You have our answers to your questions. - 
Now, let us ask you a question—the real 
question—about the depth of your ambi- 
tion, the quality of your determination. 

For legal training with all its fascina- 
tion and values, is no magic wand for. the 
lazy or the fearful or the quitter—it offers 
success only to the alert adult who has the 
courage to face the facts and the will to 
carry on till the job is done. No other 
should consider law training—or even. . 
write us for further information. 

But if you ARE that man, let us assure 
you that whatever your circumstances, 
we will successfully teach you Law at 
home, and help, in every possible way to 
turn your study into higher pay and 
advancement. 

This may be the opportunity you have 
been waiting for. Fill out and mail the 
coupon today—for the information that 
can open up to you the success of which 
you have dreamed. 

No cost or obligation to your request. 
So why not?—Now. _ 


UNIVERSITY 
Institution 


CHICAGO 


Dept. 3316L Ci 
_ Kindly send me free copies of your two booklets, “Law Training — 

for Leadership” and “Evidence,” together with full information 
about your Law training—without obligation to me. 
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; Arthur Murray . * x 
has discovered . 7 x 
that once you ° . be 
: master this sim- y S 
ple step—you = i 
8 can learn any Zz 
popular dance i 
a in a few hours. & 
= 
FTER 25 years of teaching dancing I made Ls 
au astounding discovery. I found that Ps 
75% of all popular steps are merely variations of 2 
this one very easy step.” i 
a 

@ At first Arthur Murray taught this step to his intimate 
friends when they wanted to learn how to dance in a hurry. a 
He is now making this ‘‘Magic Step” available to every- a 
one. Here at last is a practical way to learn the latest = 
Fox Trot, Rumba and Tango. All you need .do is learn ¢ 


the one simple step pictured above! This new system 
eliminates all non-essentials and difficult techniques. To 
introduce you to his new method, Mr, Murray is offering 
you ‘his dance book. Send for it and learn to dance! It 
contains the same instructions offered in all the Arthur 
Murray Studios. 
_ Starting from scratch—in the privacy of your own 
home, at your own convenience—you can master all the 
' papular steps . . . learn correct dancing position, how to 
lead or follow smoothly. Clear, simple diagrams and in- 
structions make it amazingly quick and easy! 

Thousands have become good dancers through Arthur 
Murray’s unique home course. Think how grand YOU 
will feel when you can join in the fun at parties with the 
best dancers. Don’t wait to become a popular, confident 
partner . . . Send for Arthur Murray’s complete dance 
course TODAY! 


$10 COMPLETE COURSE 
NOW ONLY $2.00 


@ Just mail the coupon. My complete 
course will be mailed at once. You can 
dance the Fox Trot, Rumba, Waltz just 
from this book .. . learn how to lead and 
how to follow! If you’re not delighted 
with the course, return it within 5 days 
and your money will be promptly refunded. 
Send for your copy NOW. Arthur Mur- 
ray, Studio 3Y, 11 East 43rd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


Penman re 


ARTHUR MURRAY, Studio 3Y, “are 
11 East 43rd Street, New York 17, N. ¥. bd 


Send me your famous course for only $2.00. 
i understand that if not delighted I may re- 
turn the course within § days and my money 
will be refunded. 
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ARTHUR MURRAY. 


fa all leading cities 


DANCE STUDIOS 


—coast te coast 
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This page is not for the wise young man 
_ who is perfectly satisfied with himself 
_ and his business equipment. 

_ It is a personal message to the man 
_ whorealizes that business conditions have 
" heen radically changed by the war, and 
that there is a whole new set of rules to 
| be mastered. He sees countless new 
' Opportunities being created for better 
_ positions now and greater security after 
the war, but simply lacks the confidence 
_ necessary to lay hold on one of the big- 
' ger places in business. 

_ We should like to put into the hands 
| of every such man a copy of a little book 
_ that contains the seeds of self-confidence. 
it is called “FORGING AHEAD IN 
- BUSINESS” and it will be sent without 
_ obligation. 

. ‘his famous 64-page book tells about 
the Institute’s Course and Service for 
’ men who want to make a place for them- 
_ selves in the next few years. Among the 
_ contributors to this new Course are: 
” Fréderick W. Pickard, Vice President 


; For the man who wants to 
win a secure place for himself 
in the next few years 


-§ The little book pictured at the right should 
read by every man who expects to win a 
"4 secure place for himself in the next few years. 
§ it explains some of the changes which are 
| taking place in the business world today. It 
tells how you can equip yourself to take your 
place in the new business structure with con- 
4a increased earning power. It con- 
- | tains the condensed results of 30 years’ expe- 
_ Fience in helping men to forge ahead. 


EXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
18 Sixth Ave., New York 10, N. Y 
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Men who “know it all” 
ere not invited to read this page 


and Director, E. I. duPont de Nemours 
& Co.; Thomas J. Watson, President, 
International Business Machines Corp.; 
James D. Mooney, President, General 
Motors Overseas Corp.; Clifton Slusser, 
Vice President, Goodyear Tire and Rub- 
ber Co.; and Colby M. Chester, Chair- 
man of the Board, General Foods Corp. 

Can any ambitious man fail to get 
something of value from contact with 
minds like these? 


Send for this booklet 


For the man who is perfectly content 
with himself and his present job, the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute can do 
nothing. But there are thousands of men. 
who could qualify for executive posi- 
tions if they believed in themselves and 
had the solid business knowledge to 
back up their belief. 

Why not investigate now? The book- 
let pictured below costs nothing and 
places you under no obligation. Y 


es SS SS PP A A 


‘ 


: Canada: 54 Wellington Street, ‘West Toronto 1, Ontario 
ase mail me without cost a copy of the 64-page book—“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS.” 
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OSE NO TIME in ob- 
taining your copy of 
Benjamin N. Bogue’s cur- 
rent authoritative book— 
“Stammering — Its Cause 
and Correction.” It will 
come to you postpaid, 
promptly, with the au- 
thor’s compliments. There 
is no cost of any kind. 
Every stammerer owes it 
to himself to have this 
latest book. 


Avoid Disappointment 
—Act Today 


Ten editions of Mr. 
Bogue’s former books 
were required to meet the 
demand in this, and other, 
countries. It is hoped that 
the present supply of the 
‘book will be sufficient 
to permit the author to 
- respond promptly to every 
request. But, to assure 
your copy, ‘write today. 
Every phase of stam- 
mering and stuttering is 


Write for Your Copy Today 


This Book 


FREE 


fo Every 


STAMMERER 


128 Interesting Pages... 
Authoritative . . . Convincing 


NEW YORK JOURNAL AND AMERICAN SAYS 

“This book ought to be in the hands of every- 
one afflicted with a stutter or a sfommer. 

W's inspiring — ond helpful.“ 


@ Wha 


Btown 


Stopped 


tagious 


Why 


discussed fully and sim- — 


ply in this 128-page book. 
It contains five different 
parts—and a total of 
thirty-six chapters. 


Written by a Man 
Who Stammered 


Mr. Bogue, author of this 
book, was himself, a stam- 
merer—and the facts he 
gives you are based on 42 


years of experience in the’ 


correction of stammering. 
He knows and under- 
stands the stammerer’s 
problems and unhappi- 
ness. His own life story is 
contained in his book. He 
helps you answer the 
many questions you have 
asked yourself — brings 
you facts you have sought 
but never found. - 
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'Mering is ever our. - 
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Meéring is actually con- 
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Comfort and Help 
for Stammerers 


The present volume | 
the latest and most tha 
ough work on “Stamme: 
ing,” of which we hav 
any knowledge. It is av 
thoritative and comple! 
and should bring comfo: 
and help to every stan 
merer. The book will t 
mailed postpaid to ever 
stammerer who reques 
it promptly. To teache: 
and persons other the 
stammerers, copies of tk 
book are available upc 
terms which Mr. Bogi 
will gladly state if yc 
will write to him. But 
stammerers it is free. 
will come to you promp 
ly, and post-paid. a 


BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, PUBLISHER, DEPT. A- 
‘CIRCLE TOWER, INDIANAPOLIS, 


INDIAN 
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15 minutes a day of fascinating pra 


~ tongue. 


_ Americas drawing closer than _ ever, 
_ Americans everywhere are preparing for 
travel, and.cultural opportunities ahead 

Spanish, “easiest of languages.” 


~ ments 


_ TT IS almost beyond belief how easily you 


_ ean learn Spanish—without difficult study 
“or memorizing dry grammatical rules—by 


" this most practical and fascinating meth- 
g” to Cortina rec- 


~ od. “Learn by listenin 4 
‘rds. You'll be surprised how quickly you 
pick up a new language. It’s actually fun, 


toot 

' ‘The natural way to learn SPANISH, or 
any language, is by listening—the way 

_ children learn! This is the Cortina way: 
to listen, then repeat what you hear until 

aking the language becomes natural. 


spe 
Cortina records bring the clear, cultured 
SH instructor with 


voice of a native SPA : A 
| easy time-tested Cortina lessons right into 
"Sour living room. He talks to you when- 
; wish—as often as you like—in 
diomatic Spanish. He converses 
SPANISH-SPEAK- 
son would on the streets, in shops, 
ces of any South or Central 
city: Your instructor never 

complains! 


“This is the 
he easiest of all langu 
: up oppor- 
Practically 
de 


U. S. and Spanish 
erica the opening of offices in 
South America by U. S. firms. 


‘Remember, too, SPANISH means great- 


social advantages. Everyone s ould 
now at least one foreign language. With 
s gs discover new, interesting 


~ Amazingly Easy Way To 


SPANISH. 
Only 15 Minutes a Da < 


ES! It’s amazingly easy to learn to 
speak good, conversational Spanish in 


~ in your own home! You learn by listen- 
_ ing—to clearly-spoken Cortina records. 
‘This is the natural, obvious way to learn 
» —just as a child learns his own native 


Now, with trade and cultural ties between the 


In your spare mo- 
its you, too, can quickly and cheaply help yourself 
attain this priceless business and personal asset! 


Learn as a child learns—by listening 
to native instructors in your own home! 


Learn 


ome 
ee 
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= 
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a sot 
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ctice, 


wide-awake 
the business, 
by learning 


You’ll. be amazed how quickly you pick 
up ordinary conversations, i - 
oe Ree business and com. 

The Cortina Method has been teaching lan- 
nue es successfully for 60 YEARS and it can 

o for you pee what it has done for 
thousands of others. The five days’ trial in 
your own home will prove this—or it costs 
you nothing! | 

_ Why not see what this fascinating, inexpen- 
sive Cortina Method can do for you? You risk 
nothing. You first PROVE—right at home— 
that this amazing method CAN teach you the 
language of your choice in 15 minutes a day. 


Write for FREE BOOK 


“The Cortina Short-Cut’’ 
tells just what you want to 
know. Interesting. Get it. 
WRITE TODAY—NOW. 


French, German, Italian and 
English (for Spanish) Also Taught 


CORTINA ACADEMY (Est. 1882) 

Language Specialists for 60 Years 

Dept. W.A.44, 105 West 40th St. 
New York 18, N. 


/ 


CORTINA ACADEMY 

(Language Specialists for 60 Years) 

W.A.44, 105 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Please send me your free book “The Cortina 

Short-Cut” and ‘‘Proof-in-5-Days”’ offer. 


ANISH (] FRENCH 1) GERMAN () ITALIAN 


a = ENGLISH (For Spanish) Check Language 

NAME coe alee e ois oiler’ ote bis oe 9 eter apacneme aes cee 

PGOTESS ..0 5 00s os oe cleicioimems rina,s elem aol nip reir aise | 
| Clty Be tiissne ¢ ob a bicep ttre Staterssueseee | 
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_ Secretaries, Stenographers, lypists 


- Get this FREE BOOK— 


_“cAdvantages to You 
in Stenotypy” 


: 
It tells of the larger opportu- — 
nities—lessened nerve strain, © 
preferred jobs, better pay—in — 
the field of Stenotypy. It dis- © 
cusses simply, briefly, what em- ~ 
ployers want from their secre- ~ 
taries and stenographers. And — 
it tells how Stenotypy helps ~ 
you meet their wants—makes ~ 
your work faster, better, easier. & 

Along with it we will send — 
full details about our spare time ~ 
training in Stenotypy for busy 
people (at low cost and on easy ~ 
terms). If you are really ambi- — 
tious and earnest, you will find — 


The STENOTYPE COMPANY 
Dept. 3316-ST 4101S. Michigan, Chicago 
Td like to have, without obligation, your — 
free booklet, “‘Advantages to You in~ 
Stenotypy,” and full information about 
your spare time training program. a 


rn oe ee we we ee eee 


ieee 
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—%& JES, you can become an ac- 
4 countant and make real 
“= money. 

_ The demand for accountants is 
> great. You need only scan the 


| “Help Wanted” columns to prove 
this for yourself. And while the 


'  Taxes—Social Security, the 
_ Withholding Tax, Victory Tax— 
_ changes in plant structure, the 
~ many and varied reports heads of 
- business must have to know the 
> status of their companies quickly 
and accurately, the many and 
_ varied reports which have to be 
made to government, rapid turn- 
_ over of labor— 

Allthese and many more factors 
' make the demand for competent 
_ accountants far exceed the supply 
_ —and promotion comes fast to 
’ the able man who knows the whys 
- and wherefores of accountancy. 
> Under the LaSalle Problem 
~“Method you can acquire a thor- 
_ ough knowledge of Accountancy 
_ —-you can master its fundamental 
principles and become expert in 
_ theapplication of those principles. 
- You learn by doing—and without 
losing any time from your pres- 
- ent work. 
- You train directly under the 
" supervision of a competent staff 
- of Certified Public Accountants 
" —and you can train as quickly or 
_as slowly as you choose. 
Our 48-page booklet, “‘Ac- 
countancy, the Profession That 
_ Pays,” is FREE. It explains how 
we train you from the ground up 
[AME 


—or from where you are now— 
according to your needs. The cost~ 
is low—terms easy. 


Send the coupon now. Don’t 
lay it aside and say you'll send it 
later. It can be the means of your 
success—perhaps more money 
and a better job than you ever 
dreamed. At least it’s worth in- 
vestigating. So send it now. 


"Im going to be an Accountant 
—and make REAL money” 


LASALLE 
EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


74 Correspondence Vustitution 
Dept. 3316H Chicago 15, ili. 


I’d like to prepare for a good accounting 
job. Send me your free booklet and full 
details about your training. 


POSITION 
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“I’m IN A CLASS BY MYSELFY 


“Yessir, that’s true! Ever since I enrolled for special, 
training with the International Correspondence 
Schools, I’ve been ‘in a class by myself.’ Because 
every I. C. S. student is really a one-man class. His 
classroom is in his own home, and there aren’t any 
slow-pokes or dunces to hold him back! He gets 
personal, individual instruction! : 


l Y//} 
Yr lf 


“Maybe that’s why it takes only a few months for 
many I.C.S. students to get specialized training 
that ‘pays out’ in promotion or a fatter pay en= 
velope. As a matter of fact, a few weeks after I 
began studying, my boss noticed the improvement 
in my work—and, since then, I’ve been given 2 
more responsible job. 


“Right now, of course, there’s a terrific shortage of 
trained men in industry—and if you’re as smart as 
I think you are, you’ll mark this coupon and mail 
it. And I don’t mean tomorrow!’’ : 


’ SPECIAL 
“INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS TUITION RATES 


FOR MEMBERS 
BOX 4391-F, SCRANTON 9, PENNA. OF THE 


Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of booklet and ARMED FORCES 
| full particulars about the course before which I have marked X: 7 


Bien TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES * 

0 Air Brake O Contracting O Marine Engines 
D Air Conditioning and Building O Mechanical Drafting 
O Airplane Drafting O Diesel Engines O Mechanical Engineering [ Sheet Metal 
o Architectural Drafting 0 BHlectrical Drafting O Mine Foreman O Ship Drafting 
0 Architecture O Electrical Engineering O Mold-loft Work O Shipfitting 
Aviation F QO Electrician O Navigation O Plastics 0 Shop Practice 
Aviation Mechanic 0 Electrical Maintenance  Patternmaking D Steam Electric 
O Blueprint Reading O Foundryman 0 Heating 0 Pulp andsPaper Making 0 Steam Enginea 
O Boilermaking —_ () Heat Treatment Q Radio Operating 2 Steam Fitting 
O Bridge Engineering of Metals _ , O Radio Servicing O Structural Drafting 7 
0 Chemistry O Highway Engineering! OR. R. Section Foreman [ Structural Engineering . 
Civil Engineering O-Industrial Metallurgy OR. R. Signalman O Surveying and Mapping © 
0 Coal Mining E ; O'Locomotive Engineer (© Refrigeration O Telegraphy 0 Telephony 

Wy ( Concrete Engineering ( Machinist O Inspector 0 Sanitary Engineering O Tool Design 0 Welding 

‘ a ol , BUSINESS COURSES 

i D Accounting O Civil Service O First Year College O Railway Postal Clerk 


O Advertising College Preparatory O Foremanship QO French 1 Salesmanship 
0 Good English 


if . O Bookkeeping 0).Commercial i Spanish 
( Business Correspondence (] Cost Accounting 0 High School B pracy se ff: 
m {) Business Management [] C. P. Accounting O Managing Men at Work Sign Lettering 
af HOME ECONOMICS COURSES 
0) Advanced Dressmaking 0 Home Dressmaking O Tea Room and Cafeteria 
( Foods and Cookery () Professional Dressmaking and Designing Management, Catering © 


encennessoes 
i 


ols Canadian, Limited, Montreal, 
71 Kingsway, London, W. 0. 2, England ea 
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Do You Make These 
‘Mistakes in English? 


Sherwin Cody’s remarkable invention has enabled 

more than 100,000 people to correct their mistakes 

in English. Only 15 minutes a day required to 
improve your speech and writing. 


Or GT ie tere 


ESL ES NE ESS YD, a 


eo ee. 


—<— 5. ~ 


ae 


_ *is used for “whom,” and how 
' .frequently the simplest words 
» sare 


- are 
_ Every time they talk or write they show 


ANY persons say, “Did 

you hear from him to- 
day?” They should say, 
“Have you heard from him 
today?” Some spell “calen- 
dar” “calender” or “calan- 
‘der.” Still others say “‘be- 
-tween you and I” instead of 
“between you and me.” It is 
astonishing how oiten “who” 


mispronounced. Few 
_ know whether to spell certain words 
with one or two “c’s” or “m’s” or “r’s,” 
or with “ie” or “ei”’ Most persons use 
only common words—colorless, flat, or- 
dinary. Their speech and their letters 
lifeless, monotonous, humdrum. 
the essential 


i lacking in 


‘points of English. 
‘Wonderful New Invention 
For many years Mr. Cody studied the 


‘themselves 


' problem of creating instinctive habits of 


‘using good English. After countless ex- 
periments he finally invented a simple 
‘method by which you can acquire a bet- 
ter command of the English language in 
“fonly 15 minutes a day. Now you can 
‘stop making the mistakes which have 
‘been hurting you. Mr. Cody’s students 
‘have secured more improvement in five 


weeks than previously had-been obtained 
_ (by other pupils in two years! 


Learn by Habit—Not by Rules 


i Under old methods rules are memo- 
“rized, but correct habits are not formed. 


_ Finally the rules themselves are forgot- 


‘ten. The new Sherwin Cody method 


ae 
} provides for the formation of correct 


' ‘habits by calling to your attention con- 
 stantly only the mistakes you yourself 
‘make. 


One of the wonderful 
things ‘about Mr. Cody’s 
course is the speed with 
which these habit-forming 
practice drills can be carried 
out. You can write the an- 
swers to fifty questions in 
15 minutes and correct your ’ 
work in 5 minutes more. The 
drudgery and work of copy- 
ing have been ended by Mr. 
Cody! You concentrate -al- 
ways on your own mistakes 
it becomes “second nature” to 


until 
speak and write correctly. 


FREE—Book on English 


A new book explaining Mr. Cody’s 
remarkable method is ready. If you are 
ever embarrassed by mistakes in gram- 
mar, spelling, punctuation, pronunciation, 
or if you cannot instantly command the 
exact words with which to express your — 
ideas, this new free book, “How You — 
Can Master Good English—in 15 Min-~ 
utes a Day,” will prove a revelation to 
you. Send the coupon ora letter or 
postal card for it now. No agent will 
call. SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL 
OF ENGLISH, 64 Searle Building, 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Pease ss se eee ees eee ee eee 


I SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
I 64 Searle Building, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


I Please send me, without any obligation on 
my part, your new free book, “How You 
§/ Can Master Good English—in 15 Minutes 
a Day.” 
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IT MAY NEVER AGAIN BE SO EAS 


to own the famous 


HARVARD CLASSICS 


<2 THE WAY THINGS ARE 


HE Harvard Classics—the mar- 

velous library that makes a uni- 
versity of your home—that has 
enabled ambitious men and women 
evetywhere to win success and hap- 
piness now can be yours for only 
a few cents a day! 


Dr. Eliot's Five-Foot Shelf of Books 
(THE KRARVARD CLASSICS) 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot, president of 
Harvard University for forty years, 
made it a vital part of his life’s work 
to assemble this superb library. As 
he himself has said, “IN THESE 
BOOKS ARE THE ESSENTIALS 
OF A LIBERAL EDUCATION.” 


A Superb Book Bargain! 


Brentano’s, one of the largest firms 
of retail booksellers in the world, 
recently stated that FOR ONLY 
THE PARTIAL CONTENTS OF 
THE HARVARD CLASSICS IN 
ORDINARY CLOTH-BOUND 
EDITIONS, THE COST WOULD 
BE $402.00! Yet you can have this 
marvelous set, beautifully printed, 
handsomely and uniformly bound, 
for a small fraction of that cost! 


Contents Complete, Inclusive 


This beautiful Library Edition of 
The Harvard Classics brings you 


valuable booklet, “Fifteen Minutes a Day. 
Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books (The 
Dr. Eliot’s own plan of constructive reading. 


r, 
Name Mr's....00s.+00+ 


Miss 


GOING 1 DONT SEE HOW THESE 
LOW PRICES CAN LAST / 


every word, every line, every bai 
graph, every illustration comple 
Included are the Daily Readi 
Guide and the unique General 1 
dex of 76,000 entries that gives y 
the key to this vast storehouse 
knowledge! All at a cost per v 
ume }é the price of 4 current popu 
novel! 4 


Only a Few Cents a Day e 


Not only is the price of these | 
mous books extremely low, b 

ou have the advantage of unusual 
iberal terms. For an extremely sm 
initial payment.you may haye t 
complete set delivered to your hor 
with all shipping charges prepai 


This Beautiful Book Free! 


The famous little book, “Fifte 
Minutes a Day,” furnishes y 
with full information about ° 

Harvard Classics. It. gives L 
Eliot’s own plan of reading—is pac 
ed with helpful, practical inform 
tion! Ic also contains dramatic 

ogtaphies of men whose immor 
writings appear in The Hatva 
Classics. It will be sent you fr 


.postpaid and without obligatic 


Simply fill out and mail the coup 
below. ae 


Se A SS 


THIS COUPON ENTITLES YOU TO FREE BOOKLET (For Adults Only) — 


P. F. COLLIER & SON CORPORATION 
The World’s Largest Subscription Booksellers 
250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Yes! I am interested in receiying by mail, free and without obligation, your 

describing ; 

arvard Classics) and containing 
HB-855 


the famous library, — 
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You are probably sitting pretty 
now. Almost anyone can get a 
4 fair job with good money. 
a - But when peace comes, when 

_ millions of men come out of the 
_ army and navy, when industry 
‘converts back—where will you 
be? There will be keen compe- 
tition between companies and 
“readjustments of many jobs. 
"Will you be one whom industry 
' labels “Must Keep”—even lists for 
» promotion? 

__. You can be by thorough prepara- 


"spare time, without a moment’s 
4 interruption of your present job, 


. 3316R 


* 


0 Foremanship 

O Bookkeeping 

O Traffic Management 
OLaw: LL.B. Degree 
OO Business English 

O Commercial Law 


You may be sitting pretty now.. 


... AFTER WAR, WHAT? 


and at low cost. Thousands are do- 
ing it— are raising themselves above 
the crowd. 

Ask for our free 48-page booklet 
on the field of your liking. Get the 
facts about the requirements and 
opportunities and about our prac- 
tical home study training. 


LASALLE Extension University 
3 PH Correspondence 9, stitetion 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


; -want to know how I can prepare for, post-war competition. Send me 
2) your free booklet on the field I have listed below. 


OIndustrial Management 
DO Accounting 

Ol Executive Management 
(— Salesmanship 

O Business Correspondence 
O) Stenotypy 
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Drunkenness | 
Isa Disease! 


This FREE Booklet Explains Facts 
.That Every Person Should Know 


ERE isa treatise written on 

the disease of inebriety and 
its cure, written especially for 
the Keeley Institute. It is based 
on sixty years’ experience, 
embracing the treatment of 
more than 400,000 patients, in- 
cluding men and women from 
all walks of life. 


It tells you “‘why”’ the medi 
cal profession recognizes drunk- 
enness as a disease; what famous 
medical authorities say about 
the disease of drunkenness. . . 
and ‘‘how’’ drunkenness can be 
cured. The booklet is free, anc 
mailed in a plain envelope. Write 
at once for your copy. NOW! 


Address O. A. Nelson, Secretary 


|The KEELEY INSTITUTE 


DWIGHT 


ILLINOIS Va 


f 
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THE ereat ACU FIELD OF OPPORTUNITY 


PLASTICS ENGINEERS AND TECHNICIANS NEEDED 
IN NOT ONE BUT MANY CLASSES OF INDUSTRY 


® Developments in Plastics for hundreds of new uses have set the pace 
for revolutionary changes in production of thousands of products. The 
future of huge possibilities has already begun. 


THIS IS YOUR Today there’s a big need for those who are trained 
BIG CHANCE in Plastics. Start training now in Plastics Engi- 
neering, in spare time in your own home.’ Prepare 

for greater opportunities. 


There is scarcely an industry in which these so-called “miracle ma- 
terials” will not play an important part. Many old materials, methods 
and skills will be replaced. Acquire the all-important “know how.” Be 
in a position to step into one of the key jobs. 
THIET lurn at least part of your leisure time into money. 
WHILE YOU EARN Qualify at home for a larger income in an interesting 
career. Build greater security for your future in a 
vocation that looms large on the horizon of the new industrial era. 
To get details and outline of study prepared by specialists, and about 
the school that has helped thousands to success during the past 47 years, 
check and mail the coupon. Send today. The sooner you take this 
easy step, the sooner you will reach your goal and reap the rich rewards. 


Complete Training in Many Subjects 
You who have not completed high school or have missed vocational 
training in college, and OME - STUDY TRAINING SINCE 1897 


+4 Take This First Easy Step 


go away to school, can 
complete your education 
in your choice of many 
subjects. Check the sub- 
ject in which you are in- _> 
terested, fill in your name 
and address, clip and 


EFFECTIVE 


AMERICAN SCHOOL, Dept. P165 
Drexel Ave. at 58th St., Chicago 37, Ill. 


subjects checked below. No obligation on my 


PRACTICAL 


: 0 Plastics O Cost Accounting for Mfg. 
mail the coupon today. O] Electrical Engineering CO Railway Training 
OJ Drafting and-Design 0 Automotive Engineering 


Dept. P165 
Drexel at 58th St. : IN TILE ea 5 Fie tie wniole wlaya a « oeip Sie vielsio wal gels 
Chicage 37 i AdATESS...6. 21ers nese eee nee eec eens Se ereeetb aes 


I5A 


who cannot spare time to 2 eSe SSS SSS SSS SSS SS Se eS eee 
CHECK; CLIP AND MAIL COUPON NOW 
Send me FREE information covering psig crete 7 in 


for Men and Women 00 Architecture & Building 


0 Diesel Fn eaten 2 aidan 7! 5 
Mechanical Engineering usiness Managemen 
AMERICAN SCH OOL o Aviation [0 Radio 0 High School Course 
1 
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“You Must Have Spent Years on Shorthand.” 


“NO! 


ER employer laughed. “Surely you 
H don’t expect me to believe that 
you gained your present speed 
and accuracy in only six weeks! 
Why—a great many of our stenogra- 
phers have studied shorthand for ten 
months or a year or more and still they 
make a great many errors.” 

“That isn’t their 
fault, Mr. Walters. 
Old-fashioned short- 
hand requires 
months of hard study 
and practice, and 
‘even when it is mas- 
tered it is difficult to 
read. But Speedwrit- 
- ing is very easy—” 

“Speedwriting? 
What's that?” 

For answer the girl 
handed the big busi- 
ness man her note- 
book. 

“Why, this is re- 
markable, Miss Ba- 
ker, It’s in simple A, B, C,’s!” 

“Yes, surely, that’s how I learned it so 

uickly. Anyone can learn Speedwriting. 

ere are only a few easy rules. There 


SCHOOL of SPEEDWRITING, Inc. 


274 Madison Ave., Dept. 63, N. ¥. City 16 


Easy Shorthand 
for Adults 


for Office Dictation 
Lecture Notes 
Field Notes 
Reading Notes 
Telephone Notes 
Minutes of Meetings 
Personal Memos 
Drafts of Letters 
Outlines of Speeches 
Private Reminders 
and a thousand other 
time-saving uses 


w¥eeea'The School of Speedwriting, Inc. sence 
$274 Madison Ave., Dept. 63, New York City 16 » 


= You may send me the free trial lesson and § 
®book deseribing the home study course ins 
"Speedwriting without obligation on my part. = 


IME RUDE Wee Shale Visser 1 Pie ateres. ss vcd aie 


PALCLEL ESS dates wicvieks «60's si eave 


MS LUUE ED eiblevsc Ale: lois a wle's as 


| Learned it in 6 WEEKS!" : 


ati: 


are no hooks or curves; every ‘char- 
acter’ you use is a letter you already = 
know—one that your hand needs no . | 
special training to make.” - 
“Well, that’s the most remarkable 
thing I ever heard of. I could use that © 
myself at board meetings and a dozen = 
heres places. You can write it rapidly, ‘| 
“One boy I know-who studied Speed- 
writing in his own home took dictation’> 
at the rate of 106 words a minute after 5 


only 15 hours of study.” Gee 


Be Ready for a Job in WEEKS 
Instead of Months—Learn at Home! 


Spee ae 


FRADE MARK, REG. U.S. PAT OFF 


Tens of thousands have been freed from + : 
the drudgery of the old-fashioned’ methods _ 
of learning and writing shorthand by this _ 
pee Si new asters which may be writ; ~ 

en with a pencil or on a ty iter; can 
be learned at home in a yeenion, afl eal 
time and cost needed to master any other 
system; is more accurate, and' tan be 


It w tee 
you a free trial lesson in Speediventel ae eae ‘ 
an illustrated book full of examples and — 
stories of successful Speedwriters all ‘over — 
the world. No matter what your need for _ 


fill it fe 
and faster with Speedwriting, j ed 4 


Easy Trial Lesson and 
Illustrated Bookiet 


FREE 


<< MAIL COUPON TODAY 
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SOME OF THE NATION'S 


eS 


airplane, chemical, railroad and 
electrical equipment companies in 

/ the country. 
Primarily, their qualities of am- 


e Se: ‘ a 
bition and intelligence were respon- 


Mary of America’s production and 
-Fesearch leaders have stood just 
‘where YOU stand today. 
_ They knew—as YOU know—that 
training is required for success. 
_ They acted upon that knowledge by 
. obtaining their training from I. C. S. 
* I.C.S. files bulge with the names 


of former students who are presi- 


, 


sible for their successes. I. C. S. made 
its contribution, however, in supply- 
ing essential training. It can do the 
same for YOU! 
I.C.S. does not pretend that it 
can make an intelligent, ambitious 
man of one who is neither. It can 
and does make trained men of those 
who are intelligent and persevering. 


Here’s the coupon that thousands of 


dents, chief engineers or chief chem- 
successful Americans have mailed! 


sts of some of the largest steel, 


SPECIAL 
TUITION RATES 
FOR MEMBERS 
OF THE 
ARMED FORCES — 


* 


i 


BOX 4392-F, SCRANTON 9%, PENNA. 


Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of booklet and 
full particulars about the course before which I have marked X: 
: TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
D Contracting O Marine Engines — 

i 0) Mechanical Drafting 
D Diesel Engines O Mechanical Engineering 0 Sheet Metal 
O Electrical Drafting 0 Mine Foreman O Ship Drafting 
© Electrical Engineering © Mold-loft Work O Shipfitting 
D Electrician O Navigation ( Plastics ( Shop Practice 
0 Electrical Maintenance () Patternmaking 0 Steam Electric 


6 Foundryman © Heating O Pulp and Paper Making 0 Steam Engines 
Rad i 0 Steam Fitting 


}] © Aviation Mechanic 
_ £3 Blueprint Reading 
Boilermaki 


oO ing C0 Heat Treatment io Operating x 
© Bndge Engineering Metals 0 Radio Servicing 0 Structural Drafting 

-j}Chemistry - OC Highway Engineering OR. R. Section Foreman ( Structural Engineering 
TF Civil Engineering OD Industrial Metallurgy OR. R. Signalman 0 Surveying and Mapping 
oO i 0 Locomotive Engineer O Refrigeration 0 Telegraphy 0 Telephony 
B 0) Machinist ( Inspector D Sanitary Engineering 6 Tool Design (1) Welding 

Fey Kaden Ci PET Seiden ah a eee C0 Railway Postal Clerk 

‘ ti ivi ice irst Year ege ailway Po: er! 

‘ ea aeerceine 8 College Preparatory 0 Foremanship ( French 0 Salesmanship } 

z kkeeping 0 Commercial © Good English O Secretarial © Spanish 

i O High School OC Show Card and 


fs! 
i 


5 Business Correspondence [] Cost Accounting 
oer OG. P. Accounting DO Managing Men at Work 


HOME ECONOMICS COURSES : 
(0 Home Dressmaking 0 Tea Room and Cafeteria 


Sign Lettering 


 €) Advanced Dressmaking 


_ (J Foods and Cookery Oy Professional Dressmakiog and Designing Management, Catering 
IT i.e scasscrongoecrstcceoscobeeveedcenss AGO kesh. esccevM GOS ERR .or<ssschisnsinsosoressecssoad avnad intevascvdeprst ty Pebeern 
MMII Be icc cosaccians- eee ee Oe Present Position 


| Canadian residenis 3 d coupon to International Correspondence Schoole Canadian, Limited, Montreal, 
ae Conada. British residents send coupon to I. 0. 8., 71 Kingsway, London, W. 0. 2, England 


, 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGE QUIZ 


Here are some foreign words and phrases commonly used in everyday 
English. You should be able to understand them all. Do you? 


1. esprit de corps 7. Blitzkrieg 13. spurlos versenkt 
2. dolce far niente 8. bete noire : 14.. buenos noches 
3. a votre sante 9. pianissimo 15. carte blanche 

4. leb’ wohl 10. quien sabe? 16. Zeitgeist : 
5. Italia irredenta 11. Lebensraum 17. coup d'etat 
6. hasta manona 12. nicht wahr? j 
What was your score? Do foreign words like these crop up in your ca 


book or newspaper reading, so that you completely lose the meaning 
of the sentence in which they appear? The quickest, most effective 
and inexpensive way to check up on them is with these handy books! 


HUGO'S fomous | 
| 


TWO-LANGUAGE 
DICTIONARIES 


J NDISPENSABLE books to everyone! 

If you know a foreign language, they’re 
invaluable for brushing-up on your vocabu- 
lary, practicing and increasing your fluency. 
If you don’t know a foreign language, they 
instantly translate for you the word or 
phrase which séems so hopelessly unfamiliar. 
All cloth-bound, pocket size, easy to read 
and refer to. Thousands of these handy two- 
language dictionaries have been sold. Now 
sent to you postpaid for only 75c each—all 
four for $2.75: Spanish, French, German, 
Italian. Check the ones you want in the cou- 
pon below. 


5-DAY er tees 


i Seagagu | 
EXAMINATION : DAVID McKAY COMPANY, Dept. W.A. 2.44 4 
in i 
Bevitisy have ‘these | “ounvloe Savare, Peiecsieeie 60a : 
HUGO Two-Lan guage fs aries I have checked telat: t coleee peiitess) Diction: & 
Dictionaries in yourhome €& #7 ,“5c, all four for $2.75) as full payment. I may return @ 
a ®ny I am not fully pleased with in 5 days for complete refund. @ 
to read and use for 5 4g [) Higo’s: packet! Dictionary, endian 5 a 
days. If you are in any 4 English-Spanish and Span- Eng igh ltalian and) Itallansiaae 
way dissatisfied with any CK) Hugo's Pocket Dictionary, OD fygors Pocket Dictionary, ‘ 
of them, you may return , Beer eon andue rene man-English va fit, fom a. 
ie, |-te-| = 
to us for a full refund of 4g [Hugo's Pocket pictionary, man’ script) 5 
your money. You risk 4 N 
; a 
nothing. Send coupon to- | AINE 60 00 co e164 5 0 0 os 0 © beady wwe one 6: ule shee ie UUNietelele 
: a a 
day! David McKay Com- 14 aaa a 
pany, Dept. W. A. 2-44, : Oem ema e sewer aes eeeereseeeeereeseseses : 
Washington Square 
: a BE City. Sk Sree 7 ee . .State 5 
Philadelphia 6, Pa, beet oe wee oe reel ee 
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HE Mailed This Coupon 


J. G. O'BRIEN 


Atlas Champion 
Cup Winner 


This is an ordi- 
nary smapshot of 
one of Charles 
Atlas’ Californian 
pupils. 


oD inte 


| This is coupon O’Brien 
sent to get FREE ]. ‘ 
Book. Yours is below! mer et. ob 


fand Here's the ondeone. 
Prize-Winning Body 
i Gave Him / 


J. G. O'BRIEN mailed my coupon. Got my free book. 
Followed my instructions. Became a New Man—and won 
an Atlas-Champion, Sterling Silver Cup. He says: “Look 
at ane ae pamanic Tension WORKS! I’m 
proud of the natural, easy wa ou mad 

‘Atlas Champion’ J. G. O’Brien. ears 


“I'll prove that YOU, too, can 
Be a NEW MAN"—Charles Atlas 


Would you like greater development—a 
strong, muscular body? 
_i, myself, was once a skinny weakling 
of 97 lbs. Then I discovered the secret 
that changed me into “The World’s 
Most Perfectly Developed Man.” My 
secret is “Dynamic Tension.” Tl 
prove it will give you the powerful, 
rippling muscles you’d like to see 
in your own mirror. 


Only 15 Minutes a Day 


My method—“Dynamic Tension”—will turn the trick 


CHARLES 
ATLAS 


An untouched 
photo of Charles 
Atlas, winner 
and holder of 
the title, ‘*The 
World’s Most 
Perfectly De- 
veloped Man.” 


man, so easy! Spend only 15 minutes a day in your 
own home. From the very start you'll be using my 
method of “Dynamic Tension” almost un- 
Eonstiously every minute of the ay 

ending over, etc—to BUILD 


walking, 
MUSCLE and VITALITY. j 
FREE BOOK "Everlasting Health | CHARLES ATLAS) Cah 
‘ and Strength" Dept. W. A. 44, 115 E, 23rd St., New York 10, N.Y. 
i Bs I want proof that <‘D. ic Tension?’ will help 
In it I talk to you in straight ; | DW edi aon! i als Tonelon ee 


from-the-shoulder language. 
Packed with inspirational pic~ 
tures of myself and pupils. Let 


j body and big muscle development. Send FREE 
book, “Everlasting Health and Strength.” 


me show you what I helped [Name ...0csereeniseersseanacrenszesese 

THEM do. See what I can do (Piéase print or write plainly) 

for YOU! For a real thrill, send | 

for this book today. AT ONCE. peor cos nccsela cis nibleiw'ele bw is's'a tlie claae mamas 

Charles Atlas, Dept. W.A. 44, 

115 East 23rd Street, New York foster RAD ora ir StL Eceecee 
| (] Check here if under 16 for Booklet A. 


10, N..¥. 
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THE LINCOLN 
LIBRARY OF — 
ESSENTIAL 

INFORMATION © 

13th EDITION NOW READY 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST FACT FURNISHER, 
QUESTION ANSWERER, ARGUMENT SETTLER, 
and TIME AND MONEY SAVER 


INVALUABLE for SELF- 


NEARLY 


2,300 ; 

PAGES STUDY AND QUICK — 

. REFERENCE 

ABOUT : 4 

800 2 

- INSTRUCTIVE Contains the answers to MORE 

ILLUSTRATIONS THAN A HALF MILLION questions | 

e pertaining to The English Language, 

MORE THAN Literature, History, Geography, 

20,000 Government, Fine Arts, Science, 

INDEX Mathematics, Economics, Education, 
3 ENTRIES and Biography. . 


aR 


FABRIKOID 
BINDING © 


The Frontier Press Co., Dept. W44 
Lafayette Bldg., Buffalo 3, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 


| | - 

Kindly send me, without obligation on my $19.50. a 
part, your descriptive leaflet. aaa i 
BE ho kc 2, Ee BUCKRAM 
Bet Oe ae... cca ee ee BINDING | 
Rerverete. sore. ss eee state, aan 3 


$17.50 
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INVENTORS 


NOW Is the Time to 
PATENT and SELL Your Invention 


Now, more than ever before, is the right time to patent 
your invention. Why? Because manufacturers every- 
Where presently engaged in war production are looking 
ahead to the future by buying up patent rights now, so 
they will have new and attractive items to make and 
Sell for civilian consumption as soon as the war is over. 
This is what Eapeeced during and after the last war. 
Hence, the smart thing for you to do is to look ahead 
to the future too. Protect your invention by applying 
for a patent now, so you will be in position to cash in 
On an outright sale, or on the royalties your invention 
will bring. 


Patent Guide Shows What To Do 


Our ‘‘Patent Guide for the Inventor’’ answers many 
important questions concerning Patents that inventors 
eonstantly ask. It tells what facts, details, draw- 
ings, sketches, etc., are necessary to apply for a 
Patent; how to protect your invention through dated 
and witnessed disclosure; how to do this AT ONCE 
to safeguard your rights; how Patent Office Records 
_ @an be checked to determine whether the invention is 
probably patentable before filing fees need be paid; 
_ discusses costs involved and a practical way these can 
be paid as the application progresses. It tells how 
Some inventors secured financial backing; how many 
Simple inventions have proved large commercial 
successes; how Patents covering improvements 
ean be profitably utilized and marketed; tells count- 
less other facts of interest. 


Why You Need Expert Assistance 


The Patent Laws were enacted for your benefit— 
to give you protection for the features of your in- 
vention which are Patentable. But these features 
must be legall 7 and concisely set forth in the form 
of “‘claims."’ is phase of the procedure is so com- 
plex that the Patent Office advises the Inventor to 
engage a competent Registered Patent Attorney. We 
maintain a large staff—carefully trained registered 


patent attorneys—expert draftsmen—experi- ' 

enced searchers—-to serve you. We have nm ? A 
CLARENCE A.OBRIEN 

€- HARVEY B. JACOBSON 


serving inventors for more than 20 years. 
Clarence A. O’Brien & Harvey B. Jacobson, 


Take First Step Now 
Registered Patent Attorneys 


With the Patent Guide you will receive also 
_ Free a ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form which will 
enable you at once to establish the date of your 
invention, before you file your Patent appli- 

meauon. This /step costs you nothing yet may be 456-A Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 

Please send me your 48-page “Patent 

Guide for the Inventor’? and your specially 

prepared “Record of Invention’ form 

FREE. This request does not obligate me. 


Mechanical 


Movements 


vital to your success. Remember—in Patent 
Matters, ACTION is IMPORTANT. Delay can 
be costly. Mail the coupon in an envelope, or 
paste it on a penny postcard NOW. 


” CLARENCEA. O'BRIEN & HARVEY B. JACOBSON 


Yet Tus ent Attn 


Patent Attorneys 
456-A Adams Building 


——-=--=-~—=- 
3 


SS R 3 e A 0 0 K Washington, D. Cc. AGALCSS, <...<.cvinccalse setup o whine tingina secre 
| MMEDIATELY MAIL COUPON TODAY! CONGY ray aid ac cinualtoleaee pat oleae State...... 
Le mee mee = ~(Pleze write oF print plainly) <a. 
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Have More Fun With 


Pond, Lake and Stream FISHING: 


By Ben C. Robinson. A storehouse of information on fres 
water fish and fishing. One of America’s leading authoritie: 
answers every question you have ever asked—and revea: 
hundreds of hints and tips on how to get more fun, excite 


ment and fish out of your angling. ” 


The World Almanac, 1944 


43 fascinating chapters cover live-bait and still fishing 
fly fishing; bait costae actual techniques to use with eac 
method and type of fish, etc. Many instructive photos, per 
and-ink drawings. $2.50. 


FISHING FOR FUN in Salty Water: 


By Erl Roman. The book salt-water fishermen have bee 
waiting for—a straight-from-the-shoulder volume that tell: 
everything you want to know. No elaborate technicalities 
no endless “how I did it’? yarns! One of the world’s f. 1a 
experts gives facts and experience that will fascinate the be 
ginner and offer countless new ideas to the experienced. 


Covers plug and fly rod casting; bottom fishing; trollin: 
times, tides and methods; rods, reels, and lines; light tae 
angling; pening for giants, etc. Informative, excit: actio: 
photographs. $1.50. F 


The Book of the PIGEON 


By Carl A. Naether. Top-flight pigeon fanciers are G 
ing this book for practical, authentic, up-to-date information 
Yet it is so simply and interestingly written that it is equall 
valuable to the novice! ; 


Describes in detail over 100 varieties, including fancy, racing 
utility pigeons, and foreign doves. Hints and programs fa 
care, housing, feeding and breeding. Chapters on care an! 
training of racing pigeons and on successful production a 
squabs for profit. mtains 189 illustrations. $3.00. — 4 

ae 
: 
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MONEY BACK 


| [>t ) gl calle tee linet setined apt aeticat aal Se es ee a ae 


g DAVID McKAY COMPANY, Dept. W.A. 4-44, r] 
g Washington Square, Philadelphia 6, Pa. | aR 
a Please send me the books checked below. a ; 4 = 
; Trenclone 2. a _ full payment. S uncer : GUARANTEE 
a may return, an 00. Bye’ 
: fully pleased with, within 5 days, for eure : Send the coupon at: thi 
y plete refund. - left for your choice of thes: 
5 © Pond, Lake & Stream Fishing ~ $2.50 4 books. Keep them, rea 
§ © Fishing For Fun In Salty Waters $1.50 8 them, for five days. If ‘you 
1 ( The Book of the Pigeon $3.00 § malig completely satisfie: 
1 i wi em, return the book 
) ORES as cg ape Oe ng 2 a to us for full refund a 
3 . your. money. Mail th 
7) J heotaietoChyy E53 Gk Ob eh et rr hee coupon today to DAVII 
' : McKAY COMPANY > Dep: 
0 Se State..o2540. 5 es a W.A. 4-44, Washingio: 
Cr eer Tt Pehl | Square, Philadelphia 6, Pe 
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The Essential Knowledge for So Many of the New 
WAR AND PEACE JOBS 


Prepare now for an important job in America’s busy war- 
time industries and for the coming peace opportunities— 
learn Mathematics. Mathematics is the foundation of all 
mechanical and scientific work, and of all business or indus- 
try based on science. Without this essential knowledge 
even the most capable man is left behind while others forge 
ahead to better jobs, bigger contracts, more money. You 
need mathematics to solve technical problems and to improve, 
speed up and check on your work and the work of others. 

Now you can learn mathematics by an easy, Imex- 
pensive and time-saving method. A ‘very simple and 
extremely interesting course in book form has been pre- 
pared for you by an expert who has devoted a lifetime \to 


teaching practical men the fundamentals of this important 


subject. 


MATHEMATICS 
FOR SELF-STUDY 


By J. E. Thompson, B.S., in E.E., A.M., 

Dept. of Mathematics, Pratt Institute 
These books start right from the beginning with a review of 
arithmetic that gives you all special short-cuts and trick 
methods that save countless hours of your time. Then they 
go right into higher mathematics and 
show you how simple it is when an 
A Complete expert explains it for you. In no 
Course and time at all you will be tackling with 
Reference ease the most difficult questions on 


s = this subject. 
Library in An Expert‘s 


5 Volumes Simplified Methods 


Arithmetic Mr. Thompson, the author of these 
Algebra books, has had many years’ experi- 
Geometry ence in mathematical training. e 
Trigonometry presents each practical method and 
Calculus problem in the clearest, simplest 
way. He gets right down to the kind 

1598 Pages of information that you need in 
Illustrated your daily work. D. Van Nostrand 
Co., Inc., 250 4th Ave., N.Y. 3, N.Y. 


Mail This C i 
Send No Money Fite caminition 
Ree cee SECO SERRE RES RP ESTER TREE RECS R RASH 


2D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., : 
2250 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. s 
5 Send me MATHEMATICS FOR SELF-STUDY im 5 vol-s 
sumes, Within 10 days I will either return the books or* 
asend you $2.95 as first payment and $2.00 per month for 3% 
"months until the total price of | $8.95, plus a few cents » 
S postage, is paid. (If you send $8.95 payment in full with » 
sthis order, we will pay postage. Same return privilege.) = 
s 


i] 
M Wamel os iss.--wneeseeonasssenorepae hr ss red: samen eae = 
= . 
DAGGFESS foc odes ctenies veiveleine tee esinne shee s os suclavsceecee B 
s 
=City and State... -l--seccedceedes ves se adennens a veaweyaee coon 
"Reference .....+---+r-++-9* wade 6 beac dipls cloleceitie alba Mele a enipiens ‘a 
s 
M 4s ddvnme een cel wo cclatcls s0n'0.6 aioe eNO SOs ee PPPS See ee at 
. AGdreSS 2. -ce cee er eter creer ssanens waned Salseotpem (WAcdd) . 
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| WRITERS! _aodlll 
Put This Quick FOREIGN LANGUAGE Help: 
Right at Your Elbow with these famous 


’ Foreign Language | 
C | HLIN Pronouncing 
Dictionaries | 


ef 
= 
rl 


F your work entails the use of foreign words, Dictionaries 
I Ber aced! terms—if you’re brushing up on a for- repre oe 
eign language—if you want a quick, exact transla- guages, into and - 
tion either from or into English—let these complete, from English: << 
authoritative Pronouncing Language Dictionaries SPANISH 4 
help you! With the nations and languages of the aes 
world coming closer and closer together, books like RUSSIAN . 
these are indispensable to every American having PORTUGUESE = 
any contact at all with European or South American FRENCH as 
nations. Check, on the coupon below, the diction- GERMAN ae 

; e 1 9 
aries you want NOW! E ITALIAN B. 
5-DAY TRIAL ron 4 

aa DANISH 

You are privileged to read and use any of these NORWEGIAN 
Dictionaries for 5 days, and to return them, if you ‘ 
are in any way dissatisfied with them, for a full re- All cloth-boundan. 
fund of your money. You risk nothing by sending self-pronounc- ~ 
coupon below today. Address, DAVID McKAY ing, averaging © 
COMPANY, Dept. W.A. 3-44, Washington Square, ag¢eedet ae 

, Philadelphia 6, Pa. length. A 


' DAVID McKAY COMPANY, Dept. W.A. 3-44 Spanish - Eng German. Eng- 
Washington Square, Philadelphia 6, Pa. CI eh enatigh- Ser ms 


7 oso pages: <,749 "pages, q 
Please send me the McLaughlin Foreign Language $2.50 ce $2.50 ‘| 
, Pronouncing Dictionaries I have checked at right. . . he 
Tenclose $...... in full payment. I understand that () Russian-Eng- (} [Pala e aOR ce y 
I may return any book I am not fully pleased with, f n. 
within 5 days, for complete refund. 4 wae pages. 


Ol Portuguese- lish, English- 
Sieben too Bre'a’vivls ate creici rete Gc English, Eng- Polish. 832 
lish = Portus pages. $2. 


pete | a 
es. . 
Address ae Sarah 3 Soa 
oO French - Eng- ‘lish, English. 1 
ie ete) cae ae 
CUS Isa ae Aste asin slices sve sys State......... pages. $2.50 pages. $2.50 — i 
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ANY JOBS NOW OPEN PAY $50 A WEEK 


‘Would you like a good civilian job vital to the 
effort that has a bright future after the 


ir? Then get my FREE Lesson and 64-page 
kK. Find out how I train you at home to he 
Radio Technician or Radio Operator! 


Big Demand Now for Well-Trained 
Radio Technicians, Operators 
_ Radio has jumped from a great peacetime 


eusiness to a booming war industry. e Radio 
business is , sche because no new 
ios are being made. Radio Technicians and 
rators are needed—hundreds of them—for 
jobs at good wages. 
adcasting Stations, Aviation Radio and Police 


jobs that Television, Frequency Modulation, 
tronics, and other Radio developments will open 
© the war. P 
lany Beginners Make $5, $10 a Week 
rt EXTRA in Spare Time 
he day you enroll for my Course I start sending 
A MONEY JOB SHEETS that soon show 
to earn EXTRA money fixing Radios. Many 
ake $5, $10 2 week EXTRA in spare time while still 
earning. 
‘Now Is the Time to Act! 
have a real opportunity—if you act NOW! 
ke the first step at once. Get my FREE 64-page 
Just mail Coupon in an envelope or paste on 
any postal! J. E. SMITH, President. Dept. 4AP2, 
tional Radio Institute, Washington 9, D. C. 


tal Radio Jobs Like Thesa Go to Men! Trained 


i 
—A. J. FROEHNER, 300 W. 


_ $10 a Week in Spare Time 


“J repaired some Radios when I was 
on my tenth lesson. I made $600 in a 
year and a half, and have made an 
average of $10 a week—just spare time.” 
—JOHN JERRY, 1337 Kalamath St., 
Denver; Colorado. 
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You Build These and Other Radio 
Circuits With Kits | Supply! 


By the time you've conducted 60 sets 
of Experiments with Radio Parts I sup- 
ply—have made hundreds of measure- 
ments and adjustments—you'll have 
had valuable PRACTICAL experience. 


You build this SUPER- 
HETERODYNE CIRCUIT 


You build this MEASURING 
INSTRUMENT ourself early 
in the Course. ise it in prac- 
tical Radio work to make EX- 
TRA money. Vacuum tube mul 
timeter, measures A.C., D.C. 
and R.F. volts, D.C, currents, 
resistance, receiver output. 


BOOK HAS SHOWN HUNDREDS 
NOW TOMAKE GOOD MONEY 


Mr. J. E. SMITH, President, Dept. 4AP2, 
NATIONAL RADIO INSTITUTE, 
Washington 9, D. C. 


Mail me FREE, without obligation, hate 64 
page book ‘‘Win Rich Rewards in Ra io.’? (N 
Salesman will call. Please write plainly.) 
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Become a Witty Talker At Once... 
Make Funny Remarks Everywhere You Go 


Through This New, 


If you have a sense of humor, 
you are probably not. doing 
much with it. The chances are 
that you’re letting others oc- 
cupy the center of conversation 
in social groups. And yet these 
popular persons are really no 
wittier than you. The only dif- 
feretice is this: they are popular 
everywhere because they already 
know how to make use of their 


sense of humor. 


Now you too-can be a_ witty 
talker, ‘ou too can have people 
turn to listen to you everywhere 
you go... . and make them laugh 
at your funny remarks. It’s very 
simple. You merely have to know 
how to apply your sense of humor. 
You'll be delighted that you can 
start doing this at once, and with 
perfect ease. 

This laugh-making way of at- 
tracting friends and winning every- 

y's raise may change your 
whole life—and it’s yours almost 
as a gift. It started several years 
ago when Evan Esar, America’s 

atest lexicographer of wit and 
jumor, was asked by friends to 
show them how to make their con- 
versation sparkle. They asked him 
to show them how to put into action 
their own static sense of humor so 
that they too could be witty among 
people and quick in repartee, 


An Amazingly Simple Plan 


He worked over the problem for 
years . . . and finally created an 
amazingly simple plan. So revolu. 
tionary is this plan that it does 
away with all conversational sys- 
tems and rules. There is no course 
to study, no lessons to learn.- You 
netually. start making people laugh 
AT ONCE, 


imagine Getting All 
This In One Book! 


The World’s Funniest 
Book .. . by America’s 
Greatest Lexicog- 
rapher of Wit and Hu- 
mor .. . Hundreds of 


Large Pages ... Thou- 


sands of Wisecracks 
and Gags . . . Thou- 
sands of Comic Defi- 
nitions .. . Thousands 
of Entry Words... . 
Thousands of Entry 
Phrases . . . Thou- 
sands of Cross Refer- 
ences ... ' 


Very Simple Method 


This amazingly simple plan has 
at last been made available by 
Tail, It is in the form of a comic 
dictionary. It consists of thousands 
of comic definitions, wisecracks, 
Puns, comic rhymes, boners, epic 
grams, comic proverbs, gags, etc. 
- -.. It gives thousands of words 
and phrases .. . It covers thou- 
Sands of different subjects and 
everyday situations ._. .. It im 
cludes all sorts of people, places, 
and things .. . And everything is 
arranged in aiphabetical order from 
Ewe 2 just like any other diction- 


You Laugh As You Learn 


Now all you have to do is this: 
Each day ou spend about ten 
minutes going over one page of 
this big dictionary... There are 
hundreds of pages in it, but you 
gO over one page only. You’ll find 
yourself laughing at the many dif- 
ferent kinds of epigrams, comic 
definitions, wisecracks, etc., on this 
Page... When you are through with 
it, you have acquired many comic 
items which. you’ll find yourself 
using in conversation and in corre- 
spondence. These funny remarks 
are easy to remember because they 
are all short. They are never over 
one sentence long. 


Become Popular Everywhere 


Before you know it, in a week 
or.two,: you will find an enormous 
change in yourself. You will be 
making’ hundreds of comic remarks 
wherever you go. Your conversa- 
tion will sparkle and _scintillate, 
You will at. once become more 
popular with friends and strangers, 
and with_all kinds of men and 
women. Everywhere people will be 
laughing at your quips and gags. 
complimenting you and admiring 


vow EXAMINE IT FREE 


SEND NO MONEY 


Gaakstg HARVEST HOUSE, Dept. 4-517 
: gy 50 West 17th St., New York 11, N. Y. 


NEWSPAPERS SAY: 


“Here is a dictionary built 
on a new plan of giving 


witty and humorous defi- 
nitions of woras and 
phrases instead of the 
usual serious meanings.”” 
—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


“The entries give humorous 


definitions and illustrative 
sentences of thousands of 


different types of people, 


Places and things.”’ 


—Galvestox Tribune. 
“Tt is packed with thousands 


of gags, witticisms, puns, 


boners, wisecracks, rhymes, 


and comic proverbs.” 
—Houston Press. 


“Evan Esar, the editor and 


compiler of this comic dic- 


tionary, is America’s great-_ 
est_lexicographer of wit 


and humor.” 
—Keene Evening Sentinel. 


“*Esar’s Comic Dictionary 
might be the standby of 
all the gag-writers in the 
world of radio and movie 
entertainment.’’ 


Fort Worth Star-Telegram. 


“It’s a sort of super Joe Mil- 
ler gag-book which ought 
to brighten the lives of 
emcees and toastmasters 
across the land.’’ 


—Springfield Sunday Union. 


“It reveals how the radio 
script writers. are able 
week after week to come 
up with a gag on any given 
subject.” 

—Fort Worth Press. 


Cc @ Piease send ESAR’'S COMIC DICTION- 


ARY.I will pay postman $1.98 plus post- 
) rai) age. If not satisfied, I may return it 
within 10 days for full refund. - 


—e 
‘Nami oo 0.55 vos eee sleieisesieeee Cee eee ean 


Address. 1015.25 si sujate acl as Cee ae ee 


To save postage, enclose $1.98 now.. 
= Same refund guarantee. Check -box, 
SSS SSS SSB BBB BER 
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WOW! WUSIC LESSONS 


for less than Fa 


WHICH INSTRUMENT 
DO YOU WANT TO 
LEARN TO PLAY? 


short-cut way, right at home—AND YOU CAN, T00! 


And just think! With the many U. S. 
School urses to choose from, you can take 
lessons on any instrument you select, for 
less than Yc a day! That includes every- 


thing . . . valuable sheet music, printed in- 


*Yes, thousands have learned to play 

quickly and_ easily this remarkable 

“Print and Picture’ way. And if you 

- ag only a half hour a day following 
e 


instructions, you, too, should be 
able to play simple melodies sooner 
than you ever dreamed possibile. 


That’s why it’s such fun learning music 
this modern, short-cut U. S. School way. 
You learn to play by playing. No need to 
spend endless hours on humdrum scales and 
exercises. You learn to od real tunes al- 
most from the start. nd you can’t g° 
wrong. Because first you are told how to do 
a thing by the simple printed instructions. 
Then a picture or diagram shows you how 
to do it. Finally you do it yourself and 
hear how it sounds. And sooner than you 
ever expected you’re thrilled to find t at 
you can pick up almost any popular piece 
and play it by note. 


See how easy it is! 


My Country ’Tis of Thee Sweet Land of Liberty 


Look at the diagram. The first note on the 
music is ‘‘C.”’? Follow the dotted line to the key- 
board and locate ‘‘C’’ on the piano. Fina the 
other notes the same way. Now strike the notes 
as indicated and you’ll be playing the melody 
of that famous patriotic hymn, ‘America’. 
Easy as A-B-C, isn’t it? 


structions, diagrams and pictures, and our 
Personal Advisory Service. 


SEND FOR FREE PROOF 


If you really want to learn music . . . to 
be invited everywhere... and get lots more 
fun, out of life . . . mail the coupon below 
asking for Free ‘‘Print and Picture’’ Sample 
and Illustrated Booklet. See for yourself 
how easy and pleasant it is to learn to play 
this modern, short-cut, money-saving way. 
Check the instrument you want to play. 
Don’t wait... do it now! U. S. School of 
Music, 1134 Brunswick Bldg., N. Y. C. 


SUCCESSFUL 46'# YEAR 


U. S. School of Music 

1134 Brunswick Bidg., New York 10. 
me Free Booklet and 
I would like to play instrument 


' 
| N.Y, 
Please send Print and ] 
| Picture Sample. 
checked below. | 
| Piano Saxophone Modern Elemen. | 
] Guitar Trumpet, Cornet tary Harmony 
Hawaiian Guitar Reed Organ Mandolin | 
| Violin Tenor Banjo Practical Finger | 
Control | 


l Piano Accordion Clarinet 


Have You 
NAME... cccccccesseceecseceesesunnestesecenes Tnstrument?....+++ 


CHE... cccseeneceenreseenerentassesenensarnsnens State... cccrcerrseee 
ee ee ee Se ee Se SS SS SS ee Ss eee 
ve 2 ick Coupon on Penny Postcard 
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Hew many of these 
qualifications for 


A WRITING 
CAREER 


do you possess? 


1. SYMPATHY. Is there a lump in your throat 
when you read of the little boy who died? Do 
you squirm in your seat when a speaker makes 
a fool of himself? 


2. A DESIRE FOR EXPRESSION. Do you 
long for some outlet beside mere gossip? Do 
you feel pent-up inside by the dull routine of 
home or office? Do you enjoy keeping a diary 
or writing to a few close friends? 


3. AN INTEREST IN PEOPLE. Are you given 
to comparing your own personality te those of 
other people? Do you like to study faces in the 
ear, bus or train? Do you like to-sit quietly, 
listen and observe? 


4. A FONDNESS FOR WORDS. Do you 
struggle to get the exact word to express your 
meaning? Are you moved by the skillful 
rhymes and fluent rhythm of good verse? Do 
you stop to read twice the deft description of 
a human face? 


Get Help ‘from Successful Writers 


If your answer to most of these questions 
is “yes,” then you owe it to yourself to 
investigate the possibilities of a writing 
eareer. For, if you have these qualities, 
you need only training. 


You can get this training in your own 
home, in your spare time, through the 
new, practical writing course offered by 
The Magazine Institute, a private school 
completely owned and operated by suc- 
cessful writers and editors. 


SEND TODAY for free booklet which tells all 
about opportunities in magazine writing. 


THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, INC., Dept. W5 
50 Rockefeller Plaza 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


Without obligation, please send me the In- 
stitute’s free descriptive booklet. This re- 
quest is confidential, and no salesman will 
call on me. 


NOW—You, Too, Can Own | 


“Field Marshal’s War Map” 
With Flag Pins Marking Each 
Day: s shitting Tides of Battle 


Beautiful, full color, down to the 

minute World Map. 43” x 2812”, i 
is mounted on heavy, lacquered map-pin hoard! Hy 
ready to hang on wall; with 112 colored flag 
markers of warring nations. As regions are 
captured and retaken, you move the flag 

in accordance with each day’s headlines. In: 
teresting and attractive combinations, 


Price, $2.49, postpaid 
25¢ Lae: West Pr halteicsippl. 


Deluxe Edition, framed di Pickle Pine 
Moulding, $7.50 


C. S. HAMMOND & CO. 


80 Lexington Ave., Suite 431, New York 16 


STUDY AT- HOM 


for Personal Oppertsnitig 


Greater Opportuniti 
and Larger Ea 
years of successf stu= 
dent guidance eas 
t instruction. 
gree awarded. 


Over 108,000 sole 


Prominent graduates in all walks of life., 
Whatever your talents, legal training will aid! 
in obtaining greater success. All texts fur-: 
nished. Easy payments. Send for FREE BOOK: 


—‘‘Law and Executive Guidance’’—NOW! 


AMERICAN EXTENSION SCHOOL OF LAW: 
Dept. W-44, 8 East Huron St., Chicago, - 


WINN’S NEW IDEA 


HOME LABORATORY 
CHEMICAL KITS 


For Students. Send 
\ .05¢ for Literature 

and Retail Supply 
Catalog. 


J. H. WINN MFG. CO. - 
Established 1931 h 


Dept. WA-4 124 W. 23rd S#., N. Y. Cc. 
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...the way to a Man's: Heart 


Be 
| mt 
Try ALL THREE for complete ae 
w@ cian ain wis et es abundant jather 
the soft walel ir ‘soft, lusttatn: manage- 
opin ‘oh Amer by Sie hunareas she th havjicate scent jingers* 


"the : ‘iover’s Mange 
wands — three generatior Scie. ater toe plication f GlovSy~ 


‘ . 7 . RESS. * 
na and sus Mange Medicine GeV = GLOVER'S imperial HAIR D Supplies a 
Phat 


Ty i te 2 tiseptic! ae 
as and Hair. An ' eg Imperial alcoholic and An seplic oat 7 easy 
Sealp “Shampoo and, S' ver $-and-true alcohyind of “oll Son at home, .°8; 
Hair complets Try all three— “fnger-UP ooh prams scalp. Use 
Glover’s treatment. . prug Store—or pecially in. ases Of » “Glover's 
ask at your favorite , fter applicator oF yam pooing. 
mail the oe This i what you will Tr aeeaen in a =rmetically-sealed 
TRIAL SIZE! ete Trial ‘Application Each produc i oneciBl.¢ anton with 
ceive in, the ow bottvete instruction? , id of Scalp and 
GLOvER’S MANGE MEDICINE Tor comme Scientific 
for aoe ir? 
mended, with, oe cessive Falling Hair 
Annoying maard scalp-and-hart = ike ; 
Hair. Standen, “Men and 4O°apply— 
ratio ey fragrance! Laer Cert, in- , 
Bi feet the exhila with massage, for 
PS tly! Loe es 
: sivO.VER. Beauty p SHAMERS in a mod: DANDRUFF, ANNOYING SCALP 


9 4 Siiiquia Sham and Excessive FALLING HAIR 


oS Se ee ee ee ae ; 


GLOVER’S 101 West 31st St., Dept. 9244 
New York 1, N. Y¥. 


Send ‘‘Complete Trial Application’’ 


ed 2 YR SR 


Send-for 
| COMPLETE 
_ TRIAL | 
APPLICATION *) : eee ercaerseaseeeerensesteresaqaes ssessee® 


a Ac A package comn- 
taining Glover's Mange Medicine, GLO-VER Sham- 
poo and Glover’s Imperial Hair Dress, in_her- 
metically-sealed bottles, with informative book- 
let. I enclose 25c. 


£ 
¥ 


Ae 


> 


Saeed 


0 Sent FREE to members of the Armed Forces 
on receipt of 10c¢ to cover packing and postake- 
sa AIRE 
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: CHESS 


CHES 


Make the Skill a ‘Champlin rou | 
This Easy Way 3 


[= you want to learn—or if 
you now play an “average” 
game and want to have bet- 
ter-than-average ability—let 
these two fascinating short- 
‘cuts place you quickly and 
easily in the expert class! 


No intricate theories. No 


hours of study. No tedious. 


memorizing. Simply and 


SHORTCUTS TO MASTERFUL PLAYING 


CHESS The Easy Way. By Reuben Fine. 
A master teacher makes the “hardest” game 
- incredibly easy. Moves. Rules. Strategy. 
Three Basic Principles. Openings. Positions. 
Endings. Problems and solutions. The com- 
plete “how” and ‘‘why”’ for begin- $ 50 
ners and advanced players. Only 150 


LET’S PLAY CHECKERS. By Ken- 

neth M. Grover and Tommie Wiswell. These 
» outstanding checkerists can help you become 
one of the few who master the game millions 
play. Basic Rules. Openings. Traps. Mid- 


Game. End Game. Three-move 
restrictions. Only.............. $100 


5-DAY TRIAL 


You may have either or both of 
these books to read and use in your own 
home for 5 days. If in that time you 
are not convinced that they are the - 
easiest, quickest methods of acquiring 
expert skill in chess or checkers, sim- 
ply return them to us for full refund of 
your money, You risk nothing ! Check, 
in the coupon, the book or books you 
want NOW! DAVID McKAY COM- 
PANY, Dept. W.A. 5-44, Washington 
Square, Philadelphia 6, Pa, 


thoroughly, these outstand 
ing chess and checker aui 
thorities reveal the secrets 0: 
masterful playing. 


Surprise your friends anc 
yourself with your brillian| 
playing. Get more fun ana 
relaxation on gasless, stay-at! 
home evenings. These amaz; 
ingly low-priced volume: 
will give you everything yor 
need to know in order to bea 
your opponents! 


Lanaesnnnannaneunenemmmmel 


30A 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY, Dept. W.A. 5-44 
Washington Square, Philadelphia 6, Pa. ; 
Please send me the hooks) checked below. I 
enclose $42 ino" & as full payment. I under- 
stand that I may return any book I am not full 
pleased with, within 5 days, for complete refund, 
CO CHESS The Easy Way $1.50 
OLET’S PLAY CHECKERS $1.00 


Address; ijxc 3. . alti. «1s os olene ae ee | 

City, . ize ccteste ie ee .. State a: Sloieiess aes | 
Check here for fr 1 

FREE fal chess and checket Gateea Kade of 


a | 


return 
_-tnail an interestin: 
ment terms, and 7 


5 
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tested way. 
week’s FREE trial at home. 


1 ies INEXPENSIVE . . .- It’s quick 
5 . It’s as easy and pleasant as 
listening to music. No long hours in 
class; no high fees. Language Phone 
brings to your home—on records—the 
yoice of a cultured native instructor in 
the language you choose. Siep by step, 
slowly at first, then at ordinary con- 
versational speed, you follow him 
through the progressive, scientifically 
planned lessons. He is tireless, repeats 
for you at will, until your pronuncia- 
tion and understanding are perfect. 
And, from the very first lesson you 
learn words, idioms, phrases, whole 
sentences so practical that you can 
put them to use at once. 


~ FREE 
illustrated 
booklet 


Swers every quest. on about malt Fale Phone, easy pay- 
s’ free trial offer. 


day but S eure iS See a tho c ortable Lan 
An: ut Sa ay or Sun n ommf a 
page one booth oe Funk & Wagnalls’ New York office, 

54 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 10, N.Y. 
po 7 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
Try Language Phone in your home a week before deciding. 
~A “inal deposit brings you the entire course. Hear the 
records, study the lessons at your leisure. Your satisfac- 

guaranteed, or your money back. 
31A 


16-page illustrated booklet that an- ! 
1 
1 


Today it pays to speak 


SPAMIEH 


FRENCH, ITALIAN, GERMAN 


USINESS MEN and women, professionals, engineers, pastors, 
officials, Army and Navy personnel—all advance rapidly 
knowing Spanish, French, Italian or German. Learn especially 
the language of our Latin-American neighbors quickly, this easy, 
Small deposit brings you records and books for a 


City and State.. 


These Records Will Teach You Quickly 


The Language Phone 


METHOD—tThe natural easy way to learn 


Easy terms; 

money back guarantee 
So that you see in print what you 
hear on the records, Language Phone 
supplies you, at no extra cost, every 
necessary visual aid—two bilingual 
conversation books, ten complete lesson 
text books, and a two-vocabulary lan- 
guage dictionary giving English-Span- 
ish (French, Italian, or German) and 
Spanish-English definitions. These 
come with the records in a durable, 
handsome carrying case. Indorsed by 
language instructors of Yale, Prince- 
ton, Columbia, Cornell . . . sponsored 
by the publishers of the famous New 
Standard Dictionary . . . Language 
Phone will satisfy you or cost you 
nothing! 


MAIL THIS 
COUPON 
TODAY! 


I to: Funk & Wagnalls Company i 
I pept. 669, 354 Fourth Avenue ~ | 
i New York 10, N. Y. | 
Send me at once the illustrated, 16-page | 
booklet that tells all about The Language 


Phone Method. What it has done for 
thousands of men and women. 
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How Increasing Your Vocabulary 


_ Will Help You Get Ahead in Life 


What This Book Will Do For You 


Many leading psy- 
chologists use vocabu~ _ 
lary tests alene to 
determine a rson’s 
intelligence, Stanford 
University has found 
that such tests are 
Dr. Wilired Funk 90% as accurate in de= 
well-known lexi- termining your intel- 
jest of eno, «ligence quotient as 
ary-making frm. the Stanford-Binet “I, 
nalle, “Hts “cae. Q.” tests. eee 
man Lewis, wa += AND IN BOTH THE 
well, - frown ARMY AND NAVY @ 

man’s trating in his 
vocabulary quizzes overshadows 
any other single test in deciding 
his advancement! 


The number of words you know 
and can use correctly is the most 
chose Latin word-reets important single measurement by 
Wey oly your verbs which others judge your ability. 
amasinsl- A better command of words wiil 
not only help you get ahead faster, 
it will also give you assurance, 
self-confidence, personality, pop- 
ularity. ; 


A LARGER VOCABULARY—IN 
ONLY 15 MINUTES A DAY! 


A wonderful new book, “30 
Days to a More Powerful Vocabu-= 
lary,” makes it exciting fun—a 
fascinating game—to learn new 
words! 9 


This book is divided into 30 de- 
lightful daily chapters. Each day 
you spend 15 enjoyable minutes 
with this book—and it does FOR 
you, and for your vocab 
the things you will read about 
the 30 little boxes shown here at 
the left. If you will enjoy your- 
Tae e self with this unique volume for 

Mology") and hee una thne, on = ; just 15 minutes a hip 
can be voor ng. day and for just 
30 days—you will 
Popies are Tikes Seecribe what, (as proven by 
when dent Rered expressions [oe Prec tests) add more 
——s ues ee useful 

m | Seventeen oo nrataly tha faults © words to your vo- 
15 |S naan: cabulary than the 

Calbia average adult ac- 
quires in 25 years. 


EXAMINE IT 5 DAYS FREE 


It costs only a_ postage Sere 


AGES 


“A First Aid to 


Better Speech’' 


perowided Poti nee ang stamp to have this book de- 


i 1 D W.A.44, 
\ miary » me., ° 
Vocabulary* ; fhe ar livered to you for FREE 4 Bea" Fourtn aves, New York 10; Ne ¥. ; 
rangement o: ie ma- I—no money. “ to a More Powerful 
terial in. a thirty day 2 You may keep it for 5 days. | yocapsiam’ fer'S ‘days “FREE Exam, 8 
Y avoids making the exer. $ If, even in that short time, | ination. I will elther send $2 plus § 
mous.’ § you do NOT feel that this — Sctual postage, or return book gE) 
obligation. 
book offers you the most J§ coe tae 
interesting way to increase 4g i 
atnt 1 your veel Aa a TECUITL — fg NAMRG ose eeeeesesseeeeseneeneacene ani ve see nesd pepeswesnea a , 
preety aad ae book without obligation. 4» 
DE ROE OO ONECAl te the Otherwise, it is yours for i a | 
reader's own desire for only two dollars, plus few &@ Address ...... edseineuoyreere Assseceshenabeceesleeoe EW 
Bre ere ane Stim- cents actual postage. i | 
DONALD 'e Bele Mail the Free Examina- Fo gy oo ocam souks State... @ | 
Associate Professor ' of tion Coupon at once. WIL- 8 Check here if enciosing $2 WITH E | 
English, Columbia Uni- FRED FUNK, Inc., Dept. § coupon. We will pay postage, Same g 
versity, New York City. W.A.44, 354 Fourth Ave., g 5-day return privilege. : 
New York 10, N. Y. io oy so ss se nl me 
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Here’s Your BIG Opportunity in Industry! 


Right Now —and After. the War! 
TRAIN YOURSELF IN 


CHEMISTRY 


# new industries are arising from the war- PN awe | 
applications of Chemistry—synthetic rub- ‘ ; 
bers, cluminum and steel alloys, the many- 
eee" plastics, magic new drugs, amazing new 

. fabrics, methods—all vital to war and 
destined to create thousands of after-war jobs 


> * 


for chemically-trained men and women! 
Some of these splendid opportunities yours! 


Learn in spare time at home—through this Amazing, 
New, Low-Cost SELF-STUDY READING COURSE: 


CHEMISTRY 


By CORNELIA T. SNELL, Ph.D., Consulting 
Shemist and FOSTER D. SNELL, Ph.D., 
Consulting Chemical Engineer 


ERE is a brand-new way to study 

Chemistry, designed especially for 
~ the man who must learn by himself, 
Without teacher or laboratory and 
prepared by authors possessing the 
Most varied teaching and practical 
eee in plant and laboratory. 
Mm each lesson they give you simple, 
Straight from the shoulder instruction 
im plain English on a single chemical 
Subject, with all necessary formulas, 
Specially prepared diagrams, and then 
eons. to fix in your mind the 

iowledge you have gained. You get 
everything you need to master practi- 
€ai, industrial chemistry by yourself 
—a complete course planned and or- 

mized so you can profit to the ut- 
Most from every minute of your 


spare time! 


No Previous Training in Science Needed! 
’ Four Inexpensive Books Teach 
; You From Ato Z! 


The authors, taking no knowledge for granted 
your part, unfold to you a complete under- 
ding of chemical science as it is used today 
research and manufacturing. Starting from 
most elementary principles of Inorganic 
mistry, they build up your knowledge of 
up-to-date chemistry on a sure foundation. In 
@asy, step-by-step lessons you progress from 
tery of the basic fundamentals to Inorganic 
pounds, Organic Chemistry, and the Chem- 

of Commerce. You get full practical refer- 
ae on thousands of chemical materials. 
the first page to the last of these four 
Volumes you get knowledge and training which 
es as you for a job in any branch of the 


t and growing chemical industries. Send 
hese books on approval for 10 days FREE 
ination, and see how readily you can learn 

try by yourself. D. Van Nostrand Com- 
. , 250 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 


A 


MADE 


Four Handy Volumes 51/2x81/ 
inches, bound in durable 
cloth for long wear. 
Over 1200 Pages! 
118 Lesson- 
Chapters! 


ee 


SEND NO MONEY 
Mail This Coupon for FREE Examination! 


D. Van Nostrand Mage pace! 
250 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 


Send me CHEMISTRY MADE EASY in 4 vol- | 
umes. Within 10 days I will either return the | 
books or send you $1.95 as first payment and 

$2.00 per month for three months until the total | 
price of $7.95, plus a few cents postage, is paid. | 


(If you send $7.95 payment in full with this 
order we will pay postage. Same return privilege.) 


PEM] 5 oss 6 oe ok os a's aie tla 5 <i qa ee ae ee Ree 

Please Print | 

IRGATESS 3. v o)s. aja «aia oha:e, Sinai ete porate tele 4 Set oats | 

City and State... és ..wsaassn vets teeta i 

BRELETORCE «5.0 ms io vnts'g 01 che loe,ouo ms ta inlnl lesa tie gle eer ares 
IAG AT OSS G «5 sie) o:e,000 0.5 nla7eieiaimrehe 6st eiayale sion grease teitetems 
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| PIANO PLAYING 


END NO MONEY 


Mail Coupon 
Test at Our Risk 


Even if you never played the piano or don’t 
know one note from another, Dave Minor’s new 
improved ‘‘play by ear’’ piano course must teach 
you or you are not out a red cent! It contains 
all the pictures, all the easy-to-follow instruec- 
tions, lt’s as simple as ABC. 25 lessons in all, 
less than Gc a lesson! For over 25 years, Dave 
Minor has been teaching folks to play the piano. 
He has thousands of satisfied students, but never 
before has he been able to offer you such a com- 
plete and simplified method to play the piano 
by ear. You start playing chords at once, and 
soon you'll be playing all kinds of songs from 
Dave Minor's big free song book, for your own 
pleasure and for the entertainment of your 
family and friends. Mail the coupon, pay $1.49 
plus C. O. D. postage on arrival, on guarantee 
; you may return course in- three weeks, if not 
7 satisfied, for full refund. 


AND STILL THAT ISN’T ALL... 


. If you act promptiy, now, Dave Minor will give 

» you, absolutely free of extra costs, his big %2- 
page book of 50 America’s favorite songs. 
here’s not ene note of music in this book, but 
it teaches you to play waltzes, ballads, marches, 
patriotic and popular songs. All you do is follow 
the first few pages of the Piano Course and you 
can play any song from this DE LUXE song 
book. You get this Song Book free just by 
ordering the new and simplified ‘“‘play-by-ear” 
piano course that is guaranteed to teach ‘you to 
play the piano or money back. Mail coupon 
today. 


2 -_ DAVE MINOR, STUDIO A-106 
_ "230 E. Ohio, Chicago 11, Ill. 


34A fs See 


$o Easy It’s Really Amazing! 


Mr. Dave Minor, Who Is_ 
On the Radio From Coast- 
to-Coast, Guarantees He 
Will Teach You to Play 
the Piano by Ear Without 
Knowing One Music Note 
From Another, Or No Cost. 


Mr. Dave Minor is the man with — 
largest music class in the world . .. 

man who guarantees if you can hy 
whistle, or sing a tune, and if you 

willing to spend a few minutes a «é 
for three weeks at the piano, he - 
teach you to play the piano by «4 
entirely without music notes of any ki 
It sounds too good to be true, but Tr 
true. You can prove it for yours 
just by mailing the coupon. ¥, 


Special Introductory Off 


Here is an outstanding offer 


to everyone who would like to 
play the piano. Mr. Minor has 
just completed a new ‘‘play by 
ear’’ piano course that is the ' 


easiest and. quickest method 
you ever saw. It’s so good 
and so practical that if, in 
three weeks, you're not actu- 
ally playing the piano, your 
money back. Now, isn’t that 
fair? So, don’t wait. Mail 
the coupon now and get in on 
a special offer so wonderful 


it’s amazing! 
PIANO SONG BOOK 


FREE ssi e's 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


Mr. Dave Minor, Studio A-165 
| 230 East Ohio, Chicago, 11, Ill. 


| Send your brand-new complete ‘‘Play-by-Eai 
Course of 25 lessons and Free %2-page Pia: 
| Song Book. Pili pay $1.49 plus C. 0. D. posta 
on arrival on your positive guarantee 1 mi: 
return course in $ weeks for full refund. (Sei 
| $1.49 with order and Dave Minor pays postage 


COMPLETE: 
COURSE O 
HOME — 

INSTRUCTI 


DAVE MINOR’S 
"FAMOUS 
“PLAY BY EAR” 


eee reer ee reweer eer ee rset ew eee rene 


| Address ......., oie :yi Olatoid 6. rle ont BARS SE, 


| .city. 60 eee Ristetey 
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Or buy $1,500.00 or more of this Gg month 


a, 
Safe, Old Line, Legal Reserve Pro- °AT : 
tection for 98c per month per AGE 2° 
HALF THE PERMANENT RATE 
IN EFFECT BEGINNING FIFTH YEAR 


$1,000! Men or women, all ages up 

#055 at proportionately Low Rates! 
wice as Much Protection for the Next 4 Years! 
‘gar : This policy provides about twice the protection now you would 
tt See net ia. ordinarily expect your money to buy and beginning the 5th 
case of death. year the rate will be less than you would pay if you applied 

oe $o us for an Ordinary Whole Life Policy then! 

Al __Paid-up and Buy Old Line, Legal Reserve Life Insurance DIRECT! 
este | For nearly 40 years, this Old Line Company, unique among 
Proceeds. leading Old Established Life Insurance Companies, has offered 
Current Dividends |} Standard Life Insurance direct to the policy-holder by mail and 
over the counter. Substantial Americans have applied for mil- 
lions of dollars of Postal Insurance. We have paid out more than 


I 
94% 
$55,000,000,00 to policy-holders and their beneficiaries! More 


of annual premium i 4 : 
and more people are buying insurance direct! 


ei 

a SAFE Life Insurance at LOW COST CLIP AND MAIL COUPON NOW! ~ 

Postal operates under the rigid New York 

ete peerapes: Lvs. i Bwas and occu. BERBER BREE BS 

“pies fis own 17-story building on New 

“York's famous Fifth Avenue. It is the old- a Dee ener yrien 

“est Company in America devoted exclu- Mow York, 17.N ia 

evely to insuring the lives of substantial B caaileriaisithout obligation Prec, 
en and women at low cost, by mail. We gw plete information about your low- 


@ all Standard Policies for men and : eet. HAT Dolt 
“wornen from ages 1 to 60 = Bo ata 4"' Policy at my age. a 
2 : ate Of Birtheies.sccsssssccsssessessssssseeseenenssesssensssenen cine 
_ Act as Your Own Agent! a 
fail the coupon for full information and MM Occupation .....cesscesmssssssenmnrsssemareeesenseensees easaseebtaa 
rates at your age. Find out how. simple gi 
he practical it is to buy Life Insurance Bh Name’ wncccsessssosseeseeesneonssrsrnssancnesnesennssvenenseoensnansnnasenss tee 
irecti There is no obligation to buy but Street 
“Insurance is vitall Mail the coupon—find BE Street eeessssessssssee ree tae Oe eS Beh & 
UF NYMR NY sere he gn Ci ya csssnctvassoeconrentaacecsenlesoentenvotze State.2c itt ical 


) wm City 2 
Include P. O. District Number, if any 
1 
Better Buy from POSTAL’ Rt Rt REE 


4 
| a = 
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World’s most famous flying 
books for every man or boy 
who wants to FLY! 
Examine them FREE 

He for 10 days... 
Hite fies better safer fiers. ‘The standard 


books on flying the world over, because they have 
the knowledge that saves lives. Over 450,000 


copies in print! 
1249 ILLUSTRATIONS 


Clear, straightforward, instructor-to-student — text 
takes you step by step thru basic and advanced pilot 
training. So that you see as well as read what to do, 
1249 specially prepared drawings show every train- 
in step, every fying Maneuver, every knob and 
button on the control board, cross-sections of instru- 
tuents and installations, Start your flying career be- 
fore you even climb Into a plane. Tear out the coupon 
below and get ahead of the other fellows, at absolute- 
fy no risk to you! 


JORDANOFF'S 
YOUR WINGS .c0sthatiins 
A complete, basic flight and 


ground school between covers. 
This sensationally successful pi- 
lot ‘‘trainer’’ is the book many 
of our combat airmen ‘‘cut their 
teeth’? on, Clear, instructor-to- 
Student text and hundreds of 
drawings show every step in 
training for flight, radio, use of 


instruments, navigation, motors, 
fuels, aeroGynamics, ete. Size 
G"xX912", $3.00. 
JORDANOFF'S 
THROUGH THE OVERCAST 
WITH 338 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Meteorology (weather science) 


Made easy to understand and 
apply. Gives you necessary knowl- 
edge to pass written tests for 
instrument rating, how to read 
and use weather maps, Hundreds 
of illustrations show cross sec- 
tions of instruments. Size 7” x 
914", $3.00. (With Your Wings, 


JORDANOFF'S 
SAFETY IN FLIGHT 

WITH 452 ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Contains the expert knowledge 


you must have to go beyond ele- 
mentary pilot ratings. Tells how 


information, airline technique of 
preplanning flights, latest instru- 
ments, icing dangers and counter 
measures, engine efficiéney under 
varying conditions, special land. 
ings and take-offs, etc. Size 7" 
x 914", $3.00, 


Each $3.00; any two, $5.50; 
price of $8.00. 


eS SS SE Se ee ee SE 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY ay A | 
Dept. 673, 354 Fourth Ave., New .York 

I want to see what the famous Jordanoff books 
will do for me. Send me the book (or books) 
checked below, for 10 days’ examination. I wiil 
deposit price, plus postal cha S, with the mail- 
man, with the understandin; at my money will 
be completely refunded if am in any way dis- 
satisfied and return the book (or books) 10 days 
after delivery. 


l 
| 
| 
| 
O ALL 3 VOLUMES, boxed in a handsome slip- 
| 
| 
| 
J 


all thres at the bargain 


case, at the BARGAIN PRICE of $8.00. 
0 YOUR WINGS, $3.00 
0 THROUGH THE OVERCAST, $3.00 
O SAFETY IN FLIGHT, $3.00 
Name ... 
Address. 
Citys ..ere. 
(2-Books sent post FREE sents enclose pay- 


meauent, Same return priy 


Le ee SD ee eS 


ee ea 


DIESEL MEN WANTED) 


THOUSANDS OF NEW WAR JOBS! 
75 BIG PEACETIME FUTURE! 
ee 3 


ae 


FREE inspection copy of C 
DIESEL HANDBOOK—now yours 
just the book you need to get started towar 
booming, prosperous Diesel business. 


719 Pages—Hundreds of I!lustrations. 


All types of Diesel engines are explained and comprehensively 
trated in this book—land, marine, locomotive. aero, antomoty 
power sand portable units. Numerous tables, charts, disgta yy 
formulas. All arranged. in simple, cle 
readable eer any sea PE. 
ginners_ or. quick reference y 
sinner eel nen, SPLCIAL SECLIC: 
Questions and Answers for License | 
aminations for Diescl Engineers. 


SEND NO MONEY 


A copy of DIESEL HANDBOW 
will be sent to you for 10 dj 
FREE inspection. Send no_mo: 
now. Just mail coupon. Dt 

. $2.98 with postman (plus posters 
$a 98 Money refunded promptly if 
TRIAL vows = more than satisfied, 


BESRSERSUSET ERE REESE BES 
PIONEER PUBLICATIONS. INC., Dept. 154 | 
1790 Broadway, NewjYork 19, W. Y. 

Send me for 10 days FREE inspection, DIESEL HAND! 
BOOK, I will psy postman $2.98 (plus tage) when the book 
ws arrives. If not completely satisfied, I may retura it and you 
a will refund my money promptly. 


BS Names... 600 ldcsinate «geese so omaenlges iemaas aaa 


m Addregs ....... 6200000205 


*O 


We pay Postage if your enclose $2.98 now. Mark box 
(Same Free Inepection and Refund Privilege.) 
SECRSUEE EEE ETE RUBE ER RRR REE 


SHOLL’S HUMANITOME 


The Applied Thesaurus 
By ©. ¥. Sholl 


ete,, etc, 

Tare words defined. 
references, 414 7”’xQ9l"” pages. 
buckram. Weight 3 lbs. Mr. Irvi 
writer and lecturer, 


69,00 


postpaid, U, S. $4.00, check or 
order. COD $1,00. Foreign, $5.00, U. 
Money back guarantee. Verbis Publ. Co., Dept, 
—P. O. Box 133, Flushing, New York, WU. 8S. 


Awaken Your Hidden Power 


You are a sleepiz 

giant ...learn h 

to release your ul 

used forces. No 

ready — practid 
reading-course in everyday ps 
chology. Teaches you self-master 
influencing others, getting ahead, e} 
Written by 34 psychologists. L, 
price. Satisfaction guaranteed. FR} 
DETAILS, write today! Nelson C 
321 S. Wabash, Dept. .610, Chicago } 
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ords are being broken. 


oe 


MEN 
7 How to Get a Liberal 
_ Education by Your- 


= self 
78 Hints on Public 


Qut of Reading 
Secrets of Self De- 


Stupidity 
8 Hints on Self- 
Improvement 

Your Talent and 
How to Develop it 
3 How to Prepare 
Manuscripts 
How to Write Busi- 
__ness Letters . 
‘Dictionary of Musical 
Terms 
How to Get a Job 
How to Get Ahead 
How to Acquire 
Good Taste : 
How to Use a Dic- 
tionary P 
85 Vocabulary Building 
66 How to Write Little 
Blue Books 

How to Use Prepo- 
sitions 

Meaning of Success 
in Life ' 
Personal Magnetism 
How to Read Proof 
How to Hyphen and 
Divide Words 

3 Fascinating Pastimes 
with Words 
Making Words Work 
for You 
How to Find What 
You Want in a 


Library 
3 How to Use Effective 
English in Speech 
—R and Writing 
7504 How to Overcome 
y Self-Consciousness 
Rules for Success in 


wee Business 
4726 How to Think Crea- 
io | tively 
F HEALTH 
1 Gare of the Baby 
3 How to Live 100 


Years. 
Rules of Health 
49 Auto-Suagestion 
and Health 
8 Teeth and Mouth 


 _Hygiene 

3 Physiology Self 
- Taugh' 

Latest Food and 


iet Facts 
Wonders of Radium 


BEST 


1091 
1094 


1126 
1242 


1245 


1575 


606 
847 


853 


1006 


1183 
1186 
1206 
1239 
1277 
1278 
1279 
1285 
1369 
1535 


1592 
1630 


1688 


3 The 
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We have sold over 200,000,000 books im 24 years—over 400 
Mog Asp hye by the = in which these NEW 

up, we & t y 
ARK BEFORE VERY LONG! peel te eet NEW LIST at 


Facts About Cancer 
insamfity and Other 
Mental Disorders 
Eating for Health 
Care of the Skin and 
Hair 

How to Get Most 
Out of Recreation 
Fasting for Health 
Facts About Di- 
gestion 

Common Sense of 
Healt 

Tobaceo Habit 
Fake Way to Health 
Foot Troubles Cor- 
rected 
Constipation: Its 
Correction 

Daily Exercises for 
Busy People 

Poor Posture Cor- 


rected by Exercise 


Correction of Under- 
weight and Over- 
weight 

Beneficial Exercises 
for Nervousness 
and Indigestion 
Beneficial Heart Ex- 
ercises 

How Sun’s Rays 
Will Give You 
Health and Beauty 
How to Live Long 
Marvels and 
Oddities of Sun- 


ig 

History of Venereal 
Diseases 

SPORTS AND 

GAMES 

How to Play Chess 
How to Play Card 
Games 

How to Know the 
Song Birds 
Children’s Games 
How to Play 
Checkers 

Golf Rules 

How to Swim 
Party Games for 
Grown Ups 
Hindu Magic Self 
Taught . 
Ventriloquism Self 
Taught 

Sideshow Tricks Ex- 
plained 

Gamblers’ Crooked 
Tricks 

How to Be a Gate 
Crasher 

ie to Throw a 


History of Gambling 

How to Play Stud 

Poker 

100 Cocktails 
CONTINUED 


2 Go over this NEW LIST at 
don’t delay 3 moment—and then check off the titles you 
tt to read. You'll be surprised how many you will order. 
ge order on the list below is 50 
tomers order every book on the page. 


Here Are the Books That Are Breaking Sales Records: 


books—thousands 


‘1 for 


nar for postage, 


delivered. 


PRACTICAL 
Journalism from 
Inside 

Advertising from 
Inside 

How — Businessmen 
Avoid Litigation 


1399 
1400 
1422 
1470 
1528 Getting into Print: 
Practical 
Chinese Cook Book 
Making Men Happy 
With Jams and 
Jellies 
27 Fifty Famous Sauces 
38 How to Win Prize 
Contests 


SCIENCE 
Einstein’s Relativity 
Explained 
Is the Moon a Dead 
World? 
A-B-C of the Elec- 
tron Theory 
Solving the Mystery 
of the Comets 
Are the Planets In- 
habited? 
Origin of Life 
How Galileo Was 
Gagged ‘by Inqui- 
sition 
Facts About Graph- 
ology 
Character 
from Faces 
End of the Wor 
Dict. of Socia 
Sciences 
Famous Inventions 
of Edison 
Edison’s Famous 
Questionnaire 
Environment vs. 
Heredity 
Facts About Calendar 
Einstein’s Space- 
Substance Theory 
How Man Will Live 
in Future 
1715 Funeral Services 
Without Theology 
1722 Fortune Telting from 
Dreams 
SELF-EDUCATION 
109 Facts About Classics 
435 Digest of 100 
Classics 
463 Art of Reading 
Constructively 
1319 How to Study 
1331 How Much Does 
Man Really Know? 
HIGH SCHOOL 
SUBJECTS 
133 Electricity Ex- 
plained 
405 Economics 


607 
609 
1299 
1383 
1442 
1448 


1455 
1456 


1514 
1568 
1581 


1595 
1607 


1621 


Reading 


ON NEXT PAGE 


Take your pick of the NEW books 
don these pages at the rate of only 


of your own selection. Add le per book 
Canada and foreign price 7e per book, 


NEW LIST OF 


SELLERS 


Amazes Reading World?! 


Twe are printing these NEW books by the millions and can 
ardly keep up with our flood of orders. All past book-selling 


20 Books 


packing and handling. 


679 
748 
994 
1280 
1323 
1327 
1352 


Chemistry 
Plane Geometry 
Physics 
Facts About Heat 
Facts About Light 
Facts About Sound 
Chemistry of Fa- 
miliar Things 
COLLEGE SUB- 
JECTS 
710 Botany 
725 Zoology 
895 Astronomy 
1185 Weather: What 
Makes it and Why 
LAW FOR EVERY- 
ONE 


629 Legal Forms 
1074 Commercial Law 
1339 Crooked Financial 
Schemes Exposed 
1362 Law for Women 
1363 Law for Auto 


Owners 

1415 How U. S. Gov. 
Works 

1427 Law for the Work- 


ingman 

1437 Curiosities of the 
Law 

BETTER ENGLISH 

82 Faults in English 

867 Improve Your Con- 
versation 

681 Spelling Self 
Taught 

682 Grammar Self 
Taught 

683 Punctuation Self 

Taught 

How to Pronounce 

Proper Names 

4,000 Words Often 

Mispronounced 


Useful Phrases 
Improve Your Vo- 


cabulary 

Rhetoric Self 
Taught 

English Composi- 


= 


823 
ion 
855 How to Write 
Letters 
986 How to Talk and 
Debate 
1750 Curiosities of Lan- 
guage 
FOREIGN LAN- 
GUAGES. 


465 Esperanto 

637 German-English 
Dictionary 

862 German Self_Taught 

999 Latin Self Taught 

1011 French-English 
Dictionary 

1021 Italian Self. Taught 

1105 Spanish-English 
Dictionary 
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1109 Spanish Self Taught 
1207 French Self. Taught 


. 1216 Italian- FA ae 


Dictionary 
1222 Readings in Spanish 
1226 Readings for F 
French Students 


PRACTICAL HAND- 
BOOKS 


687 U. S. Constitution, 
Monroe Doctrine 
835 Useful Tables 
872 Parliamentary Law 
POCKET DIC- 
TIONARIES 
25 Rhyming Dictionary 


56 Dict. of American 
Slang 

192 Synonym Lae 

452 bas vot Scientific 


Ter’ 
629 4,000 ‘Essential En- 
glish Words 
815 Familiar Quotations 
816 Shakespearean 
; Quotations 
902 Bist of Foreign 


ords 
905 pict of Biblical 
Allusions 
1354 Book of Similes 


WRITING FOR 

PROFIT 

326 How to Write Short 
Stories That Sell 

342 How to Be a News 
Reporter — 

437 How te Write a _ 
Big-Money Scenario 

496 How to Write Plays 


' 514 How to Write 


Poetry 
764 Writing Book Re- 


views 

1131 Writing for the 
Market ie 

1240 Short Story Writing 
for Beginners 


' BUSINESS MANU- 
ALS 


431 eS Se eanummenelal 
i) 751 How aS! Merchan- 


S01 Rapid Caleulator 
856 Arithmetic, | 
857 Arithmetic, I! 
‘009 Typewriting Self 


Taught 
1430 Lightning Short- 
hand 


ADVERTISING 
863 It Pays to Advertise 
394 How to Write Ad- 
' vertising 


SELF-HELP 


475 How to Develop 
Sense of Humor 
556 Hints on Etiquette 
858 Psychology of Lead- 
ership 
R82. Psychology mn ener 
acter Buildi 
1613 What Knowledge Is 
of Most Worth? 
Spencer 
1614 How to tmprove 
. Yourself Intetlec- 
tually 
1615 How to Improve 
Yourself Morally’ 
1616 How te Improve 
Yourself Phys- 
ically 


PERSONALITY 
HELPS 
212 pis eth Character. 
27 Puzzle of Person- 
414 Art i Being Happy 


488 How Not to Be a 
Wallflower 


773 Good Habits and 
How to Form 


Them 
850 Bad Habits and 
How to Break 
Them ; 
1052 Nature of Instincts 
and Emotions _ 
1264 Art of Forgetting 
the Unpleasant 


MENTAL DEVELOP- 
MENT 
75 On the Choice of 
Books 
387 Facts About Paint- 


ing 

408 Facts About Music 

466 Facts About Scuip- 
ture 

468 Architecture 

731 Mental Differences 
of ne and 


Wom 
859 ae i Enjoy Good 


897 How ee Enjoy Good 
Reading 

1003 How to Think 
Logically 

1069 Conquest of Fear 

1070 How to Fight Nerv- 
ous Troubles 

1097 Memory: What It 
is and How to 


Use: It. - 
1221 Facts. Ahout Will 
Power 
1286 Do We Have Free 
Will? Darrow vs. 
Foster 


UNDERSTANDING 
OF LIFE 

227 Zooloay 

238 Reflections on Sci- 


: Its Origin 
and Nature 


Electricity and Life ~ 


722 

728 Life Among Bees 

778 Facts About En- 
vironment of- Life 

779 Facts About Fit- 
ness of Life 

827 Life Among Apes 

338 Life Among, Ants 

885 Life Among Spiders 

1302 Nh te Life Means to 

e 


UNDERSTANDING 
OF LITERATURE 
.11 Nietzsche’s Philos- 


ophy 
338 Emerson's Philoso- 
phy 
762 Optimism or Pessi- 
mism? 


ENTERTAINMENT 
92 Ceeratests Made 


Plai 
41 Facts” About Phren- 


493 Neve Discoveries in 
_. -ocience 

658 Toasts for All Occa- 
iy sions 

704 date About Palm- 


str: 
767 Facts About Astrol- 


845 Eats About 
tune-Telling 
1010 Amateur Mayiec 
1023 poets R 
2 opular ecitations 
1064 Simplicity of Radio 
1139 prcenaeny Self 


1338 Oil Painting for 
Beginners 


PUZZLES, RIDDLES 

876 Curiosities of 
Mathematics 

893 Riddles 

1103 Puzzles and 
Brainteasers 


For- 


rT 


1175 Amusing Riddles 
1210 ernment hy Qd- 


dit 

1251 What Do You Know? 
(Questions) 

1253 Information Quizzes 


SONGS AND MUSIC 


346 Old English Songs 

984 Harmony Self 
Taught (Music) 

995 How to Play the 
Piano ¢ 

1005 How to Enjoy Or- 
chestra Music 

1049 How to Teach Your- 
self to Sing 


RELIGION 

61 What is Religion? 

124 Theory of Reinear- 
nation Explained 

182 Beliefs of Major 
Religions 

204 Sun Worship 

207 Olympian Gods 

211 Idea of God in Na- 


ure 

218 Essence Of Talmud 

325 Essence of Buddhism 

428 Essence of Koran 

471 Wisdom of  Con- 
fucius: Chinese 


age 

498 Greek and Roman 
Mythology 

614 Religious Philoso- 
phers 

636 Greatest Thing in 
the World hs 

684 Essence of Judaism 

724 Burbank Funeral 
Oration. Ben 
Lindsey 

1138 What - Atheism 
Means 

1187 Purpose of Parables 

1440 Can Man Know God? 

1463 Has Religion Made 


Useful Contribu- 
tions to Civiliza- 


tion? ‘ 

1485 Hel of a Free 

1486 Are Atheists Dog- 
matic? 

1487 A Menue of De- 
bunking 

1489 What is Christian- 
ity? 

1490 Is Einstein’s Theory 
Atheistie? 


1499 New Light on the 
10 Commandments , 
1545 Why | Do Not Fear 
Death 
97 Meaning of Atheism 
1625 ts There a_ Return 
to Religion? 
CHRISTIANITY 
“340 Life of Jesus 
600 Essence of Bible 
(RELIGIOUS LEADERS 
982 Mary Baker Eddy 
1072 Truth About Bryan 


U. S. “ISTORY 
110 History of: World 
War 


125 War Speeches of 
Woodrow Wilson 

214 Speeches of Lincoln 

277 Man Without a 
Country 

4 Life of Lincoln 

5 History. of Civil 
War 


597 History of American 
Revolution 
652 Is the K K K 
_ Destructive? - 
769 Life of Jefferson 
770 Adventures of Kit 
Carson 


CONTINUED ON OPPOSITE PAGE 
| 40 A 


1065 Lives of U. Se 
Presidents 

1100 Civil War H 

1241 online of U. s. 


istory 
1257 How tar Become 
Citizen — 
1542 Who Started Ww 


War 
1593 Romantie Heroes 6 
the Confederacy 
1601 Hoover's Record & 


President 


OTHER HISTORY: 
104 Battle of Waterio! 
126 History of Rome + 
356 heres of Light B 


627 History of een 
878 How Napoleon 6 
came Emperor 
898 History of Japan 
399 Life in ad 
Rome A 
1087 Facets About 
Fascism - ‘ 
1088 Truth About 
solini a 


FAMOUS BOOKS: 
1 per co of Om 


9 Great “English 
Poems 
44 Aesop’s Fables” 
57 Rip Van Winkle; ; 
Sleepy Hollow 
156 Andersen’s Fairy | 


Tales \ 
157 Plato’s Republic . 
220 ‘os Tribute tot 


391 ue Dog of Fla 


406 Eien) On Man 
JOKES 

287 Jokes About Doct 

422 Best Yankee Joke 

768 Jokes About Lawy 

820 Jokes 


842 Best Jokes 
879 1OxRs About Preac 


889 ees About Kissi 
959 Masterpieces of 
American Hurior 
960 Masterpieces of 
American Wit 
971 Humorous Anecdot 
1012 Best Negro Jokes 
1013 Best trish Jokes 
1014 Best American 
Jokes . 
1033 Masterpieces of 
b Russian Humor 
1034 Masterpieces of 
Spanish Humor 
1035 Masterpieces of 
Italian Humor 
1086 Masterpieces of 
German Humor 
1082 Best Jewish Jokes 
1093 Amusing Puns 
1146 Coilege Humor 
1184 Best Scotch Jokes 
1191 Broadway Wise- 
Cracks ~ 
1214 Best Ford Jokes 
1220 Best Rube Jokes 
1228 Jokes About Drur 
1231. Book of Best Jo 
1246 Best Hobo Joke 
1249 Jokes About Love: 
1475 Best Jokes 


EXPLORATION 
150 Queer Facts Abou 
Lost Civilization 

‘ " mt | 


pan 
bd. elie 


wip 


a 


Balloon 
Marco: Polo 
383 Beginning of Civili- 
Modern History 
— 3il Lodging for the 
538 Robin Hood and His 
wt venture Stories 
3 57 The Sea Beast 
JACK LONDON’S ; 
STORIES 
the Frozen North 
2 now: 
68 Riesature Stories 
y \ 
RUDYARD KIP- 
King 
222 The Vampire 
: Army Life 
336 Mark ft the Beast 
ther Poems 
Ma- 
914 On the City Wall, 
” Etc. 
Wom 
092 noe iy Beauty 
ints 


469 Mysterious Egypt 
“oa Five Weeks in a Lost 
485 Voyage to the Moon 
_ 513 Famous Travels of 

9 Robinson Crusoe 
New Light on the 
zation 
201 Desert —— Ad- 
“ 552 aities—ite Place in 
ADVENTURE 
23 Great Sea Stories 
Night 
363 Mipales: Girl in the 
ook 
516 aoe of Real Adven- 
Merry Men 

a 944 Masterpieces of Ad- 

¥i pee Tales of Desert 

az Places 
zd 1198 Devil’s Mother-in- 
< law and Other Tales 
4 (183 Life cf Jack London 
_ 288 Thrilling Tales o' 

BH 022 a Tales of the 
1024 rd of the Big 

1169 Tales of Ships and 
Seas 
LING’S YARNS 
51 Man Who Would Be 
332 The Man Who Was 
833 Mulvaney Stories of 
783 a and Other 
795 Gates’ Din, and 
912 ee the the 
- 913 Black. ios Ete. 
BOOKS FOR 
WOMEN 
705 100 prsciions of 
n 
1096 Hew te Dress on a 
mall Salary 
1182 How if Make Cos- 


paral ocK 
HOLMES 

(Conan Doyle’ 

102 Sherlock Holmes 


Tales 
266 Adventures og Sher- 


k Holm 
26 herioek Holmes De- 
20 ck tive Stories 


Mystery 
028 sherlock Holmes 
29 a A eee a 
‘ore Adventures 
4 Sherlock Holmes 
1 191 ‘Sherlock Holmes 
Problem Stories 
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POETRY 
2 Wilde's Ballad of 

Reading Jail 

82 The Raven, The 
Bells, ete. Poe 

8 Shakespeare’s Son- 

nets 

284 Popular Poems of 
Robert Burns 

427 Love Poems of John 
Kea 

618 Nature Poems of 
Wordsworth 

740 Best Poems of 
Bryant 

741 Best Poems of 

ier 

742 Best Poems of Emer- 

son 

744 Best Peems of 

Shelley 

790 Roguish poems of 

Francois Villon 


EDGAR ALLAN 
POE’S TALES 
162 Sree in the Rue 


Mor: 
290 a “gold Bug (De- 


ecti 
939 Tiles of Imagina- 
tive Science 


H. G. WELLS’ 
STORIES s 
925 Empire of the Ants 
1660 A Woman's Heart 
1662 Tee, ae of 


1663 The eS in the 


1664 A Slip Under the 
Microscope 


PSYCHOLOGY 


377 Psychology of Joy 
and Sorrow 

417 Nature of Dreams 

447 Auto-Suggestion— 
How !t Works 

491 5 erie for Be- 


693 Experiments in Ani- 
mal Psychology 

727 Paychology of the 
Affectio 


177 awe we <n Human 
1063 Psychology of 


HOW TO ORDER 


Just list titles —— 
by number. Order at 
least 20 books and enclose 
postal money order, check, 
currency or postage 
stamps at the rate of 20 
books for $1—minimum 
order $1. Add le per 
book for packing, han- 
dling and carriage 
charges. No. C. O. D. or- 
ders. We ship the same 
day we get your order. 
Fast, quick, efficient ser- 
yice. No delays. Canada 
and foreign must remit 
by international postal 
money order or draft on 
U. S. bank at rate of 7c 
per book, carriage charges 
prepaid. It is very simple 
to order books by mail. It 
is safe, convenient and 
money-saving. 

You must “order at least 
20 books to enjoy the 5c 
price, plus le per book 
for packing, carriage and 

handling. If you order 
less than 20 books then 
you must pay at the rate 
of 25c per You 
saye real money by cial 
ing at least 20 


1247 
1402 
1434 
1439 
1441 
1459 
1471 
1559 
1585 


Psychology of Love 
and Hate 

How |. Went to the 
Devil 

How to Think 
Clearly 

Your Intelligence: 
How to Test it 

How Ignorant Are 
You? 
Psychology of the 
Criminal 

How to Become 
Mentally Superior 
Can We Change 
Human Nature? 
From Sin to Psy- 
chiatry 


PHILOSOPHY 


19 Stery of Nietzche’s 
Philosophy 

39 Story = “aristotle’s 
Philosophy 

159 Story of Plato’s 
Philosophy 

171 Has Life Any Mean- 


ing? 

Gems of Thought. 

Emerson 

184 Strange Primitive 
Beliefs 

2 Survival of Fittest 

Lucretius on Life 

and Death 

As a Man Thinketh 

Story of Spencer’s 

Philosophy 

839 Anatole France: 

Laughing Cynic 

Nietzsche’s Epi- 

grams of Power 

Do We Live Forever? 


© 


1452 eed Life Spell Ac- 
ent or Design? 
1510 Epicurean Doctrine 


of Happiness 
1522 Why We Write Like 
uman Beings 


1536 Facing Death Fear- 
1540 How We Can Live 


Happ Y 
1541 What Life Means to 
Me at 72. Darrow 
1617 Evil of Error 


MISCELLANEOUS 


1350 Curiosities of Eng- 
lish Language 

1413 My Prison Days 

1418 Broadway Gangsters 
and Their Rackets 

1419 Curious and Unusual 
Deaths 

1454 Dict. of Contempo- 
rary Authors 

1460 Statistics About 
America 

1465 European Statistics 

1480 Causes of World 
War 

1508 Facts About Poisons 

1524 Famous Eccentric 
Americans 

1533 Famous Infant 
Prodigies 

1683 My Life at U. S. 
Naval Academy 

1710 Magic of Numbers 

1712 Great Dates in 
History 

1740 True Prison Escapes 


1746 Mediums’ Tricks and 


Rackets Exposed 


25c per Single Copy 


In lots of 20 or more, only 5 


ook, 
carriage charges. Your own selection. These books are 


the most popular volumes ever 
PoC bound in artistic card covers. 


attractive, pocket-size, 
e 


or handbag. 


books ever issued. Made for 
around with 


can’t carry heavy books 


‘best 
eee oe reading matter at the lowest price in the world 


Girard, eet uU 


Enclosed 
fei ent at 
ays 


ee 


[ee 


At A 


USE THIS SIMPLE ORDER FORM 
FOR NEW BEST SELLERS 


HALDEMAN-. Fete Pe Dept. W-322 


se find 
he rate of 20 
ular best- 
by number on 


eer aveeeneen anesecnenneene 


handlin No exceptions. 
Etats eae a! will go out express Soller 


which is 


perrerert reer 


Pere saeeanenenaeee 


STATE... 
Always add 1c per book for carriage. 


ackiny 
If you all to ao 


\LDEMAN-JULIUS COMPANY, Dept. W-321, Gist, Kansas, U.S.A. 
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LEARN The NEWEST DANCES 


eS 


=| 


RHUMBA, CONGA, 


SAMBA, JITTERBUG... 


Fox Trot, Waltz and 
Tap Dancing 


Now you can learn to dance in the pri- 

vacy of your own home with the help 
of these 3 books! All the newest Swing 
steps—the Rhumba, Conga, Samba, Jitter- 
bug, as well as the Fox Trot, Waltz and 
basic tap steps—are explained with simple, 
graphic diagrams in ‘Dancing’? — and the 
two books we include FREE with each order. 


GET. MORE FUN OUT OF LIFE! Swing your 
way to popularity! Watch your friendships 
increase as you learn! No more wall-flower 
nights. Start now and fill your future with 
Romance! 


MAKE THIS FREE TEST! Betty Lee is a well- 
known dance teacher’ The new REVISED 
edition of her book helps you learn correctly 
and quickly. Be convinced—if not satis- 
fied with results, you will get your money 


( 
first basic steps of 


the rhumba. START 


Each step made 
simple by easy-to- 
follow diagrams. 
itiustration shows 


NEW Revised Edition of 
DANCING includes the 


back! And remember, we include “Tip To 
Tapping” and “Swing Steps” FREE of extrs 
charge. " 


SEND NO MONEY! Pay the postman $1.9 
plus a few cents postage on delivery. Th 

follow instructions in ALL THREE BOOK 
—Practice these simple dance steps each da. 
and in 5 days, if you haven’ learned to dance 
we will refund your money at once! 


—_ 


| PIONEER PUBLI 
alg As CATIONS, INC., 


| 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. ¥. 
Send me “Dancing,” by Betty Lee, na 


include 2 free books, “Swi ee 
“Tip Top Tapping.” ese ny 


(1 Ship C.O.D. I wi i 
ee BA will pay on arrival, plus 


CT enclose $1.98. Ship postage prepaid, \ 


if in 5 days I do not learn to ‘dance, I | 


May return book i 
purhaseaace, and. you will refund | 


eee ee ee ee ee 


PERSONAL SERVICE 


My personal - service assures 
‘strictest confidence on all your 
patent problems. Send me a 
model or drawing, or sketch 
and description of your inven- 

~ tion, and $5.00. I will make a 
search and report promptly as 
to its patentability and send you 
a copy of my 72-page booklet. 
Or, if you prefer to read my 
booklet first, write today for 
FREE copy. Registered Patent 
Attorney. 


L. F. RANDOLPH 


Dept. 45-A, Washington, D. C. 


BIRGER 


SECTIONAL UNITS 


om 8:7 


COMPLETE 
11” deep; 34” wide; 
42%” high 
Illustrated left 
Walnut Finish 
Below is another of 
many smart com- 
binations you can 
form with 
BIRGER MODERN 
SECTIONAL UNITS 


30 DAY APPROVAL, DIRECT 
FROM FACTORY TO USER 
Ce ee 


BIRGER, INC., LITTLE FALLS, N. 
Send for free catalog A 
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REPARE FOR GREATER- 
THAN-EVER OPPORTUNI- 
TIES IN THE FASHION WORLD 


A fascinating profitable career—offering 
glamorous work, interesting surround- 
ings, and top salary. Under the per- 
sonal direction of America’s foremost 
fashion instructor and. style authority, 
EMIL ALVIN HARTMAN, who_has 
successfully trained thousands of fashion 
experts in the design and styling field 
including the best-dressed stars. Learn 
to create fashions and make beautiful 
clothes—through easy, interesting study 
in your spare time—in your own home. 
No previous training required. Based 
on famous Fashion Academy resident 
instruction, the course. includes all the 
important, up-to-date phases of fashion. 
Use the knowledge you will acquire for 
your own wardrobe needs now, and be 
prepared to share in the tremendous 
post-war opportunities the fashion field 
offers you. This is the chance you 


have been waiting for. Take advantage 
of our special offer—Send coupon today! 


fashion AGQOe NY 


The School of Famous Graduates 
515 Modison Avenue ‘ New York City 


fi 
Please send me FREE illustrated book 2A with | 
full information on your Fashion Career Course. | 


eeeerseraverser-seeee | 


ee a 
> 
a 
i 
=) 
© 
w 
a 


:~ 
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FULL-SIZED LETTERHEADS 
Ql ° 
wi? x11 inches 
500 LETTERHEADS at 7 
250 ENVELOPES PRINTED 
(Add 35c for paéking, handling and carriage.) 
Neat, eye-appealing type. Printing is in good 


taste. Quality of bond paper surprisingly good. 


Envelopes are size 634 (size 614x3% in.). En- 
velopes printed only in upper left-hand corner. 
Ideat-for business and professional peojile. 
You are allowed up to 3 lines of printing on 
your letterhead, 10c extra per line for all over 
3 allowed lines. Only 3 lines allowed on en- 
velopes, 10c extra per line for all over 3 al- 
lowed lines. Union shop. Add 35c for pack- 
ing, handling and carriage. Allow 10 days to 
get the job done. 


Order an extra 500 blank sheets same size and 
quality as printed letterheads described above, 
for which add $1.98. This is in good form 
when your letters are more than one page. 


HALDEMAN-JULIUS PUBLICATIONS 
DESK S-(04, GIRARD, KANSAS 


TWO POPULAR SERVICES) 


—250 BUSINESS CARDS $1— 


500 for $1.75—1,000 for $3.25. Use Higi 
Quality Cards to keep your name before othe 
White Vellum Bristol, standard size 2x37) 
inches, printed neatly with. one to four ling 
of Gothic type, makes the correct eard. 


—250 FORMAL CALLING CARDS, siz S 


500 for $1.75—1,000 for $3.25. White Va 
lum Bristol, 2x3%4 inches, Corfect form | 
just one line giving name, like this: | 


MR. E. HALDEMAN-JULIUS © 
(Add 20c for packing, handling and carriage 


i 
Send orders to: 


* 


HALDEMAN-JULIUS PUBLICATIONS 
DESK S-104, GIRARD, KANSAS 


; From E, HatpeMan-JULius (Ue ; 
if > ! 
} 228 E. FOREST ST. 4 
[IRABD KANSAS. , | 8 = > Se ee | 
eae). sos 94 at oT take ot Ait ee me, 2 
rh 1 | 
JUST A LINE | 
hy I worked out this “JUST A LINE” stationery in order to save time and expense when 
i corresponding with people to whom short’ messages can be written. These little noteheads, | 
‘ 6 x 3% inches, are handy and economical—and, above all, great time-savers. Would you 
ie like to have me print 300 for you? I’ll put your name and address in the upper left-hand | 
pv i corner (like the above), use good white bond paper, and ship the packet to you for only 


$1, plus 25ce for packing, handling and carriage. This is a real bargain. If you want 

1,000 remit only $2.75. 300 “JUST A LINE” noteheads will last the average ewan a long / 
time. It fits into an ordinary-sized envelope. You can write your name and address on the - 
margin of this “JUST A LINE”—hold this down to three lines, please; 10c per line extra | 
for more than three lines. Send your order, with remittance to ! 


0? Hakhenan- Qu hie, 2 
A 


HALDEMAN-JULIUS PUBLICATIONS, Desk S-104, Girard, Kanse 


Ei. HALDEMAN-J ULIUS 


228 E. FOREST ST. GIRARD, KANSAY 


i. 200 IMPRINTED POSTCARDS $1 me 


Personalized Postcards are handy, time-saving and economic. it 
z your name and address printed on them. We do a neat, attractive jot oh Ga 
se postcards, 514 x 3% inches, for only $1, plus 25c- for packing, handling and carria ra Te 
: use a good grade of card stock.’ Imprinted postcards make it easy for people to abe it 
exact name and address of the sender. ‘They have dignity and style, too. They are por ular 
with both the sender and the receiver—the sender doesn’t have to worry ‘about th re : 
of his signature and address, while the person addressed sees at a glance sromts ca and 
from where the postcard came. Imprinted postcards are efficient—and cost little anil Ne 


and 


| 200, plus 25ce for carri e : ‘ , only $1 fo 

My Grekhormal station se ane; mere’ MaYS Several Hundred at hand in your dee, Basa 

‘. do not order a certain color, but leave that to us, Just send us $1 with your ae ; 
LI 


address and say you want 200 IMPRINTED PO 
$4.45. Add 25c per order for packing, handling pei pbs. aN hee ate Lae 


i HALDEMAN-JULIUS PUBLICATIONS _ 
my DESK S-104 @ GIRARD. KANSAS 
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IM S $1.00 brings you 200 sheets of bond note 
PRINTED STATIONERY: ] paper, 100 envelopes, all bearing your name 
| : > and address in a beautiful, dark blue im- 
© Wes§ print, plus 25c for carriage, etc. 25ce extra on orders outside the U. S. A. Order 
now! Imprint must not be more than three lines, like this: 


E. HaLpEMAN-J ULIUS 
228 EAST FOREST STREET 
GIRARD, KANSAS 


Add 10c for each line over the three allowed lines. 


200 SHEETS . . . 100 ENVELOPES NAME AND ADDRESS 


"We are glad to pass on to our customers the economies made possible by orders for larger quantities of 
imprinted stationery. Please study the following schedule of. prices and quantities; also please place 


%K mark in the square before the one you want. 


J] 200 note heads 100 envelopes.........-.----+ $i (C0 675 note heads 375 envelopes...........-++++ $3 
| 1 425 note heads 225 envelopes...-.-...------- $2 4 1,250 note heads 675 envelopes....-....-.+-- $5 


er 


"While ordering why not include one or more gift orders for your friends. Always add 25c for each $1 
of stationery to pay for carriage, etc. Add another 25c for orders outside the U. 8. 


Please write name and address carefully for sake of accuracy. 


en a eee nt cence terete tees State... 2.0. (pee Fe 


ay 

7 Order an extra 300 blank sheets of bond 
prriage. It is economical and pleasing to use blank sheets when lette: 

eans first page of letter carries imprint (your name and address) and following sheets are blank. 

su want 300 BLANK sheets of bond note paper, add $1 to your remittance, plus 25c for carriage, etc., and 


an X here....... 


. HALDEMAN . JULIUS PUBLICATIONS, DESK S-104, GIRARD, KANSAS 
SEE YOUR MANUSCRIPT IN PRINT Your Name and Address Printed 


"You needn’t wait for someone to wade on 1,000 Gummed Stickers 


through stacks of manuscripts in order to see 

our Pacitings in print. The most modern Same Size and Style as Printed Below 
amphlet publishing facilities are right at your 

yertips! At your service you'll find our edi- 

ding pamphlet designer and a E. HALDEMAN-JULIUS 
fed eraftsmen to plan aa Pro. 228 E, FOREST 
y v p 

from ‘“‘short shorts’ to a GIRARD, KANSAS 
You’re ‘cordially invited 


Sent to you for $1. You will find these 
stickers useful in many ways. Every person* 
needs them. Paste them on books, pamphlets, 
correspondence, personal property, etc. Try a 


Haldeman-Julius Pubs. 


Pamphlet Dept. package of Woh Ee our ae and sn 
| . 7 dress as carefully as possible to avoid mistakes 
5 Desk S-104 @ Girard, Kansas in printing. Only 3 lines allowed. Add 10c 


for packing, handling and carriage. 


oe 
=f 


—— ee ee ee ee ee ee 


JDIVIDUALIZED BANK CHECKS ee 

ersonalized beak ee give you better FOR 1,000 GUMMED STICKERS 

fective service because they are your very en sat p 

1. They are imprinted with your Name an are aT 2 pipet isto 

ee eae i tart bay: of source J “closed find $1, for which send me 1,000 
don” 2 nclos ; ,! 

Fe rte et ion ting. O06 & 212 gummed stickers. (Add_ 10c for packing, — 


sut careless or illegible writing. 64%x2% a : , 
hes, exactly the same size as a dollar bill. handling and carriage.) Imprint as follows: 


der INDIVIDUALIZED BANK CHECKS 
our City and State, name of your Bank, ; 
YOUR OWN NAME AND ADDRESS Name... . 0 2 ea0 de cite ome totes See ore 
200 for $1; 500 for $2, plus 25c for packing, 
ndling and carriage. Address... icc os aes oem ase Bsc 
: Address 
PUBLICATIONS Gityee 85 iee aieaiee eae States: Yiaeeias 


Girard, Kansas 
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Good handwriting is so important in the worlds of ¢ 
merce, trade and society, in civil service and general busis 
occupation. Good handwriting helps bring quick advancens 
Poor, illegible penmanship often causes costly errors and hin 
ee Why write a poor hand? It’s simple and easy to 1d 
at nome. 4 


FREE BOOK TELLS HOW. Simply send. coupon below. 
New Free Book, mailed without cost or obligation. Beautiii 
illustrated ; pages of opportunity suggestions. Mail coupor 
day. Enclose 10c for a Pen Point suitable for shaded wri 
EASY TO and your name beautifully written. Write tom 


LEARN IN ‘yee 


SPARE TIME GA S& : 
Our new free book wa Ua 
ison how easy (am i 2 2 nS 


is to learn and : : 
£6 ene Spare in CLIP-SIGN- MAIL NO) 
Send for it Today! : : 


to write in spare time. 


The Tamblyn School of Penmanship 4 
“HOW TO BECOME Dept. L, 440 Ridge Bldg.. Kansas City, 
9 ‘ want to improve eon 
A ‘GOOD PENMAN Please send me your new F book *¢ 
to Become a Good Penman.’’ ! 
Check here if yot \enclose 10c¢ 

A new book on fundamentals of penman- Pen Point suitable for shaded itis 
ship—clear, concise, easy to understand. and your name beautifully written. 


If you want to improve your writing, this 
\\ book may have important bearing on your 

) success. Mail the coupon now! ~ | 
Ci 

The Tamblyn School of Penmanship, | . 

Dept. L, 440 Ridge Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


INVENTORS [gang 


* YOUR IDEAS NOW! * | [Paaa RQ mn gasggt 


TWO REASONS—J, aeagha breasts TIGHTENS FALSE TEETH OR NO Cos 
JUST 3 STEPS 


NOW for post war sales and production. 
4 Right now, manufacturers are seeking 
eproducts their expanded facilities can 


handlé; factories must have products to fits like new and’ stat ath ti 
take up the slack after war orders stop. <a ned heat EAL ER 
Your chance comes with patent protection Soe mouth. Just 


now—delay , may endanger your chance. 
Get our NEW FREE Inventor's Book today 
and valuable: “Invention Record” form. 
This request does not obligate you. 


Aet now. Write today. 
le aa le 
=] 


MeMORROW & BERMAN & wr months, return parily used 
a Patent Attorneys a ar ENS FALSE TEETH OR Nt 
mn 136-B Albee Building Washington 5, D.C. gy wo Stee toes 
M@ Send me your new FREE book, ‘How To i a a 

Protect, Finance and Sell Your Invention’’ Bi a 

and specially prepared ‘‘Invention Record” | oo f 
| form at once. I understand that this re- 7 | 
] quest does not obligate me. : he Sal 

4 low 
gy Name....... 1 RSE SES ROU RENE Brees Se . 1m; 4 
| Ei ln ‘= 
. GORANI ee ac cdr nice esas sa gulese seeues . Ie tnt On ie 
/D + 
| | E 
1 1 . SES 

mw City...... el Ete A State........ Sea name and) ect eeanaee 
Pee eer] (Write or print name clearly) ig Le] postman $1.00 for combination, 


h and we stage. 
send <a8R ADO x Day. POStape:’ Act 


ESTABLISHED 1902 


COLLEGE BOOK CoO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


800 


So 
® 


hat Books Do You Want? 


We quote lowest market prices. No | 
aarge for locating Hard-to-Find 
Books. All books. OLD or NEW | 
mailed POST-FREE. 
SEARCHLIGHT BOOK WORLD 
22 East i7th St.,.New York City 


= ; 
i KERE IS-ONE OF THE MOST SENSATIONAL 


). OUTDOOR OFFERS 


is Right now everyone needs a tele- 
Zz scope, to identify high fiying air- 
planes, for use at ball games, 
races, to watch livestock, to see 
people far away. And now you can 

own a really fine 5-power pre- 
cision made telescope complete 
with a military carrying case 
with shoulder straps. thanks 


to this amazing close-out 
offer. Made with genuine 
ground, polished glass 
fenses, this 5-power 
telescope brings air- 
planes, animals, 
games, birds, signs 
and people, which 
may be beyond 
the range of 

the naked 
eye, into 


A IRPLANE clear vision. 
SPOTTERS when. extended, 
GUIDE show- i NOW on 
ing _ American 
and enemy 
planes in ac- 
curate silhou- 
ette, just for 
mailing order 
a*-> rc. 


a C.O.D. 

5 Satisfaction on 

trial or money back. 

Act, write now! 

MILLER TELESCOPES 
7 LA 


WN Mich. 


me ee he mem 
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PORTRAIT 
PAINTING 
AT HOME 


Radically new, simple, unique 
system. No previous training and 
talent needed. Draw excellent 
portraits in five lessons. Paint fine 
portraits in eleven lessons. Splen- 
did likemesses of your model. Learn 
at home—teaches by mail. Cost 
unusually low. 

We repeat: EXCELLENT POR- 
TRAITS—SPLENDID LIKE- 
NESSES of your model in an in- 
credibly short time—low cost. WE 
MEAN THIS. 

Send for FREE BOOKLET and 
outline of lessons today. 


STUART STUDIOS 


121 Monument Circle, Room 5711 
Indianapolis 9, Ind.. 


LINGUAPHONE 
for LANGUAGES 


Free Book 


(See Ad on Bock Cover) 


Tells. you how fo save time, work 


and money. learning to SPEAK 


another language. Send now! 


| Taree 

| LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, { 
H 5 RCA Bldg., New York 20, N.Y. ' 
H Send me the FREE Linguaphone Book. 
i 

B Name ......----eee eres Baad og 
| 

H Addrass .. . -ccceccceceeceeess 
Hy CUNY os: Seien erate Tene id dictate cota 
i 

I Language interested.......---> i 


( 
} 
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Fall in Love 
with WORDS 


and you, too, may climb 
the ladder of success 


\ 


BOOTH TARKINGTON, 5: ccinguisnea 


Novelist and Short Story Writer, says: ‘‘Your 
course is almost painfully needed by many 
professional writers and speakers. A student 
who intelligently follows your course will 
know what he is talking about when he: talks 


or writes. His audience will certainly know, 
peruse will talk well, no matter what his 
ec 


MARY ROBERTS RINEHART: 


“A scholarly and most intelligently com- 
piled course;?? 


(ARLY in their careers these people 
quoied above fell in love with 
WORDS. Today they are paid large 


sums for the fruits of their efforts. 


Therefore they appreciate, as no ama-= 
teur can, the vital importance of a mas- 
tery of English. Read what they say of 
this home course in English and what it 
will do for ycu in making words win 
success. 


Make Words Your Tools 


One of man’s greatest powers lies in words, 
To their skillful user go rich rewards—money, 
power, position. To have the ezact words at 
your instant call often means the difference 
henreen ‘success and failure. 


Words that thunder commands. Words of 
zephyr-like delicacy. Words of inspiration. 
Words that bend men’s minds to your will. 


Expert or novice, you may secure and increase 
efficiency through Grenville Kleiser’s jamous 
Mail Course in; English—in the privacy of your 
home in your spare time. It gives you crystal- 


‘ clear instruction on’ the correct use of words 


and how to build up an effective English style 
that should make you more successful, no matter 
what your occupation. It has benefited thou- 
sands; it can help you. / 


Send for FREE Booklet 


“How to Become a Master of Enoglish’’ explains 
what the course offers you. Learn to master 
English and more fully realize your possibilities. 
It May mean more money, more power, more 
life in every way. Clip the coupon nov! 


i-—--———-—— —— 


| Funk & Wagnalls Company, Dept. 672 | 
$54 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. ¥. 
Please send at no cost or obligation to me | 
the booklet “How to Become a Master of | 
English,”” with full particulars of the Gren- 


ville’ Kleiser mail course in English. (No 
agent will call.) si ‘ | 


e 
Qa 
a. 
a 


' 3 not be generally told— things: 


. Behind the tales of the miracles | 


"] 


| 
ue 


SECRETS ENTRUS 


? am 


« ois’ | 


P| 


HERE are some things that ! 


ought to knew. Great truths are o 
gerous to some—but factors for : 
sonal power and accomplishment in 
hands of those who understand thi 


mysteries of the ancients, lie ¢ 
turies of their secret probing i 
nature’s laws—their amazing 
coveries of the hidden proce. 

man’s mind, and the mastery fA 
problems. Once shrouded in mys 
to avoid their destruction by 
fear and ignorance, these facts r 
a useful heritage for the thou 
of men and women who privat 

them in their homes today. ¢ 


THIS FREE BOOK © 


The Rosicrucians (not a religious © gaia 
tion), an age-old brotherhood of leat 


now in: 
ness of th 
oft 
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THis MIRACULOUS @ | 
Ms RULE 


bd ; : 4 Lae \ | s You Seize 
: is . Sensational » 
O 3 2 ts 
— Ce ce 
eke 


Become a MATH Wizard! Get the Right Answe 
In a Flash Without Paper or Pencil! t 


MULTIPLY, DIVIDE, SQUARE, CUBE 
EXTRACT SQUARE AND ; : 
AS EASY AS PIE! pas aah 


Worth a fortune to anyone 

in business, war job, 

or armed forces. A 
genuine, full-size, 
Similar to a very 
expensive Slide 
‘Rule, Solves the 
toughest math 
oe inafiash! 
ree with the lat- 


Long 


Lucite Slide With 
handy Carrying Case. 
TA, B, C, CI, D, K, 


“MATHEMATICS 
MADE SIMPLE” 


NEW, AMAZING “FIGURE-EASE" METHOD! 
The Latest Complete, Time Saving Home Study Book 


so a Rey For Your Spare Time 
“MATHEMATICS Math helps you get ahead. Learn math simply, interest- 
MADE SIMPLE” ingly. Written as if you had a professor personally ex- 
: plaining all the math rules—the short cuts, the 
professional tricks. It takes the headaches out 

EARN of math! 

MORE MONEY COMPLETE ANSWERS TO ALL PROBLEMS 
wa Answers to every problem in detail. Practice 


exercises for speed and accuracy. Every day 
work problems explained. A test at the start 
and at the end for progress. Plus many mere 
invaluable features! 


FOR BEGINNERS AND EXPERTS! 
“Pigure-Hase’’ method makes math 4 “cinch”’ 
for everyone—BEGINNERS, ALL WAR WORK- 
ERS INCLUDING ENGINEERS, THOSE IN 
BUSINESS, ARMED FORCES, STUDENTS, 
ETC. Ideal for a ‘“‘brush-up’’ and reference 
for quick answers. 


Six Complete Books 


Condensed Into One! 
Written by an expert teacher and a civil 
engineer. Contains six main sections—equal 
to years of school training—now condensed 
into one book for time-saving instruction— 
only $1.49 including the remarkable Free 
Slide Rule! 


What the “Figur-Ease” Method Teaches You! 
ARITHMETIC ¢ ALGEBRA » PLANE 


COMMISSION 


SEND NO MONEY—EXAMINE FREE 
Rush your coupon—there are limited 
copies due to paper rationing. A 

great help—Now and in Peace. 


FREE GIFT COUPON 


KENMORE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. B-27, 220 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. €. 2 


« 


mM 


* 


po % 


a: 


2 
= 
a Rush to me “Mathematics Made Simple” with my 
a FREE SLIDE RULE GIFT. I will deposit with 
@ postman on delivery $1.49 plus postage, If not 
a 5 satisfied within 6 days I ean return book for refund. 
LOWEST PRICE 
BME ine NAME... -..ceceereensereenserrcasabacenacaes 
aa ae BS ADDRESS ....-.cesecerenrerersecsgersenenees 
: mit oa 

8 pw CITY 2.2 cee ee nese eteeess STATE.....--.20-005 


a OD Check here if you wish to save postege by 
s enclosing only $1.49 with kesh aaa * 
s Canada Order—No. C.0.D.—Send $2.00 & 
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WAR has taken many of our 
best writers away, but mag- 
azines still need stories!Somebody 
writes them ... how about YOU? 
If you have ideas and can write, 
we can show you how to make 
your stories salable . . . how to 
increase your income to meet 
the mounting cost of living. 


There are 2500 magazine 
f editors, with $5,000,000 to 
spend on manuscripts, ready to 
buy stories, serials, verse, and 
articles, from freelance writers. 


The Writer’s Digest course 
in freelance writing offers you 
practical help from experienced 
aiitet yee key at of 
eginners have learned from us 
MAUI the secret of phot formula, 
EXTRA felogue, cee oeter tagging, 
tabus, pulp, slick, and confession 

MONEY YOUR technique. Write for details of 
this low-priced practical course in 
MGmest ditch freelance writing. Also ask for 
A free copy of Writer’s Digest. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


18 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Writer's Digest magazine is the 
largest writer’s magazine. On sale 
at all large newsstands. Est. 1919 


If you are ner- 
vous, weak, dis- 
couraged and de- 
OE a you 
ave physical and 
mental dullness, 
vague aches and 
pains, poor di- 
gestion, lack of 
ambition, cranky 
\ disposition, fail- 
ing appetite— 
ALL of these 
Symptoms may 
result from lack 
of Vitamin B-1. 
If you have ex- 
perienced any of 


these symptoms, 

Pa ; due to lack of 

a Vitamin B-1 here 

is a inessage of hope for you... .a way YOU 


can test for yourself what Vitamin B Complex 
may be.able to do for you in but 7 days and at no 
cost at all if nerves, health, energy and joy of 
living are not improved in that time. 


OFFER CALLS FOR IMMEDIATE TRIAL 


heat ie fancy vitamin prices. Send no money. Just 
mail the coupon and when your full size bottle of 
Parr Vitamin Capsules arrives, pay postman $1.00 
lus C.0.D. postage. Parr Vitamin Capsules con- 
ain an unusually generous supply of not only the 
important vitamin B-1, but substantial supplements 
of Vitamin B-2, B-6, Calcium Pantothenate, Niacin 
and other health-giving ‘“‘B’ Vitamins, blended 
according to Parr’s famous Vitamin formula. You 
take no chances. Eat foods rich in vitamins and 


try Parr B Complex Vitamins for just 7 days.... 


tlle itt). | 
' Amazing New Vitamin Offer to t 
t World Almanac Readers: 


4 


LEARN TO DRAW 


D CARTOONS| 


f> BIG MONEY 
3 EASY, PLEASANT WORK! 7 
Let CHAS. H. KUHN with 25 years actual 


experience in drawing a daily newspaper cat-— 
toon, teach you how to Crgate, draw and sell 
your work. 52 complete lessons—one sent each ~ 
week. Professional criticism on every lesson, — 
Write Today! Dept. W. 
Complete Course Only $7.50 


KUHN SCHOOL OF CARTOONING u 
420 Murphy Bldg. Indianapolis 4, Indiana 4 


BARGAINS 
Used Home 


ds 


Self-study educational material for ambi- 
tious people who want to get ahead. 
Complete home-study courses and self- 


instruction books, slightly used. Sold: 
Rented. Exchanged. All subjects. 100% 
satisfaction guaranteed on every transac= 
tion. Cash paid for used courses. Full 
details and 84-page illustrated bargain 
catalog FREE. Write today! : 


FREE Neisoucomeant 


Dept. 251, Chicago ~ 


if you are not,entirely satisfied in every way, if 
nervousness, sleeplessness, fagged out feeling and 
other symptoms which may be due to lack of Vita- 
min B-1 are not improved, send back the remain- | 
ing Parr Vitamin Capsules and you will receive 
DOUBLE your money back for the asking. ate 
no money. Simply mail the coupon today while | 
it is in your mind. ot 


FREE VITAMIN ~ }) 
GUIDE BOOK ||. 


Explains what vitamins are .. . eo. 
how you can : 3 


Mail coupon today. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY SURE. 


Pai itami - ‘ 

rr Vitamin Co., Dept. A-29 DOUBLE , 
MONEY Back | [| 

GUARANTEE | 


168 North Michigan, 
Chicago 1, fll. 
get double my money back for the asking. 
Roa mderstaue I receive 'a valuable vitamin | 
- order. arr 
remittance comes with, cree PAYS Dee | 


eer ee ee SS ee 
i) 
=] 
a 


O Send 4 Bottles Parr Vitamins for $3 _ 
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STUDY AT HOME 


for Personal Success, 
Greater Opportunities 
and Larger Earnings. 32 
years of successful stu- 
dent guidance assures ex- 
ae instruction. LL.B. 
egree awarded. 


Over 108,000 Enrolled 


minent graduates in all walks of life. 
atever your talents, legal training will aid 
in obtaining greater success. All texts fur- 
hished. Easy payments. Send for FREE BOOK 
—‘Law an ecutive Guidance’’—NOW! 

AMERICAN EXTENSION SCHOOL OF LAW 
Dept. W-44, 8 East Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 


NO TIME 
TO READ? 


We read U. S,, foreign peri- 
edicals. books, speeches; give 
you each week best anecdotes, 
illustrative stories, etc. For 
speakers, chairmen, ministers, 
educators, writers. Third year 
of publication. Sub., $5. Send 
$2 for six months’ trial (26 
issues). Money-back gucrantee. 


QUOTE, Dept. T, Indianapolis 


For Those who will 
not be Mentally 
Marooned 


Let (NDIGESTION “Yan wonne” 
_ Actually “sponge out” stomach with 
' REQUA’S Charcoal Tablets. Quickly 
‘absorbs excess stomach acid impurities. 
Tasteless, non-laxative, non-habit form- 
ing: pure vegetable origin. 
eq Easy to take! All Drug Stores 
—l5c, 30c and 60c Sizes. FREE 
booklet on uses of charcoal! 
Mail orders filled. Write 
REQUA, 1193 At- 
lantic Ave., Dept. 
4644 Brooklyn 16, 

New York. 


Back issues of all magazines, 
featuring extensive files of 
weeklies. 


Back issues of World Al- 
4 manacs. 


JAY BEE BOOK STORE 


Magazine Dept. 44A 
151 East 4ath S3., New York 17, N. YE 


Sells First Stories 
After 2 Months Training 


“Began selling stories in my sec 
ond month of training. Al- 
though I do only part time writ- 3 
ing, ! average over $600 yearly. 
i Know any person with ordinary 
ability, who really and sincerely 
desires, can learn to write and 
sell with N.I.A. training.’’—Mrs 
Mae L. Nariand, 74 N. Union Si 

Mauston, Wis. 


To Peo ple 


who want to write 
but can’t get started 


De YOU have that constant urge to write 

but the fear that a beginner hasn’t a 
chance? Here is what the editor of Liberty 
said :—*“There is more room for newcomers 
in writing than ever before. Some of the 
greatest of writing men and women have 
passed from the scene in recent years. Who 
will take their places? True, more people 
are trying to write than ever before, but tal- 
ent is still rare and the writer still must 
learn his craft, as few newcomers nowadays 
seem willing to do. Fame, riches and the 
happiness of achievement await the new 
men and women of power.” 


A Chance to Test Yourself—FREE 


The Newspaper Institute of America offers 
a free Writing Aptitude Test. Its object is 
to discover more men and women who can 
add to their income by fiction and article 
writing. The Writing Aptitude. Test is a 
simple but expert analysis of your latent 
ability, your powers of imagination, logic, 
etc. Those who pass this test are qualified 
to take the famous N. I. A. course based on 
the practical New York Copy Desk Method 
which teaches you to write by writing! You 
work at home, in leisure time, constantly 
guided by experienced writers. Soon you 
acquire the coveted “professional” touch, 
Then you’re ready to market your stories, 
articles and news items. 


Mail the Coupon Now 


Taking the Writing Aptitude Test requires 
but a few minutes and costs nothing. So mail the 
coupon now. Take the first step towards the 
most enjoyable and profitable occupation—writ- 
ing for publication! Newspaper Institute -of 
America, One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
(Founded 1925). 

F R E E “T Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. ¥. 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writ- 
ing Aptitude Test and further information about 
wane for profit as promised in World Almanac, 


19. 

Mr. rv 

MiSS § csorecceccereccervnsccncsesetsvensssseursurseaes rou sere ssesersy onan 

Mra. J 

Address ....... pees Uae eee Ha evhacdaa maerH 
spondence confi Fs mA 

ae ee pen ON oa as ANS 


Copyright 1943 Newspaper Institute of America 
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Short Gt Mathematic. 


‘MODERN BOOKCASES. 
FOr: ‘the MODEST BUDGET 


4 per BOOK SECTION 
with GLASS DOORS 


Sold DiRECT FROM FACTORY TO 
USER ONLY—ON APPROVAL—which 
assures you a permanent source of supply 
for additional sections in the future and 
also saves you the middleman’s profit. 


Write for FREE CATALOG No. WA-44. 
showing many attractive designs and 
arrangements, all at correspondingly 
LOW — Direct from Factory — PRICES 


C.J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO, Little Falls, N.Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases for 
the Better Homes and Offices since 1899. 

ENDORSED BY OVER 250,000 USERS 


Seana tees 4 ; 

IDEAL BOOKCASE : MODERN LIBRARY 
THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO. 
Little Falls, N. Y. 


Please send a copy ef your FREE eatalog 
No. WA-44, 


COMBINED WITH 


Practical Mechanics Gimplibied 


(7 + xX ; 
ae ; 


vee 2-in-1 reading —_ Now you. 
can learn the speedy, simplified system 
of calculation used by draftsmen, en- 
gineers, accountants, “master minds” on 
the stage. Learn easy way to multiply 
4 figures by 4 figures without using old- 
fashioned. multiplication; add long col- 
umns of figures this lightning short-cut 
method. Learn horsepower, slide rule, 
micrometer, logarithms, wood measure, — 
puzzles, etc., etc. Large illustrated vol-_ 
ume complete with answers, only $1 post- 
paid. Satisfaction or refund. Amaze 
FREE friends with your magic-like 


mental powers. 

Complete details .. . mail coupon TODAY! 
NELSON CO., 321 S. Wabash, Dept. 305, Chicage 4 s 
| Please send free details about ‘“‘Short-Cut_Mathe- | 


matics and Practical Mechanics Simplified.”’ No 
| obligation. ; 


1 NOMO... 2000. ccccccccccsacce's socenceweninns heme 1 


| Address.........--.22- ln Only b Va'a's's Sielatreltattote a wale 
ee 


EE Pe EE Rp ERP EET | 


Get Up Nights 
You Can tFeel Right 


If you have to get up 3 or more times a 
night your rest is broken and it’s no won-_ 
der if you feel old and run down before 
your time. Functional rather than or- 
ganic or systemic Kidney and Bladder 
trouble often may be the cause of many. 
pains and symptoms simply because the 
Kidneys may be tired and not working 
fast enough in filtering and removing _ 
irritating excess acids, poisons and | 
wastes from your blood. So if you ge 
up nights or suffer irregular and painful — 
elimination, leg pains, backache, or 
swollen ankles, due to non-organic or | 
non-systemic Kidney and Bladder trou- | 
bies, you’ll make no mistake in trying the 
prescription called Cystex. Because i 
has given such joyous, happy relief in s 
high a percentage of such cases, Cyste: 
is sold under a guarantee of money ee 
on return of empty package unless com- 
pletely satisfacto: 


C stex eed costs om é 


= Ariooist 


—AT HOME, IN 
YOUR SPARE TIME 


Study art the pleasant 
and interesting WSA 
of way. Trained artists 
capable of earning $30, $50, $75 a week. 
RCIAL ART, DESIGNING, CAR- 

OONI ‘G—all in one po aes home study 


E AND. PROFIT”. describes course, 

its enjoyed by our 

.duates and commer- 

4 op) eeptnag Pee eed 

p wh coupon ay. { 
keg = 


ae fa) 


FREE BOOK gives details! x 
ASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART 
dio 722K, 1115 15th St., N.W., Wash. 5, D.C. 


nd me your booklet and full particulars about 
, your course, 


{Pr 


Age__.. 


biG, book, new or 
Bead: -hand, * out-of- 
print and hard-to-find 


quickly supplied at 
owest prices! We 


nt “FREE” upon 
quest! Write: 


D PROF'S BOOK SHOP 


dia Ct., Pontiac 16, Mich. 


WBA BBBBs Va aM waaqaaaaa» 


The Best Way to Get Started : 


WRITING FOR| 


MAGAZINES 


Develop the writing habit under 
the personal direction of an 
experienced writer or editor  — | 


! ‘ yeh rs 
HE Magazine Institute, a private | 
school completely owned and | 
operated by successful editors and 
writers, offers a series of fascinat- : 
ing assignments designed to get 
you started and keep you writin 
They are sent regularly to your 
home, where you work on them in | 


ye 


spare time. They give you, a chance: 
to polish your style the way pro- | 
fessional writers polished their: 


by writing continually. nee ener “Ne 


rants. Every assignment you sub ai 


is returned with detailed criticism. nl 


SEND FOR | see 
FREE BOOKLET TODAY | 


Magazine Institute cree of sides 1 
help to writers and tells about op- Re 


portunities in magazine writing will | 
be sent to you free. Just fill out the | 
coupon below and mail it today. ® 

y Pe ee A) 


---------------- : 


The Magazine Institute, Inc., Dept. wa 
50 Rockefeller Plaza , 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. ¥. 


Piease send your booklet, Mie sy ob- se 
ligation to: nd 
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LANGUAGES 


‘A Service for: Your 


Every Language Need 


PHONOGRAPH COURSES 


We make a sincere 
effort to supply you 
with the course best 
adapted to your indi- 
vidual requirements. 


Our catalog provides 
every set of records on 
the market, and many direct im- 

ortations not offered elsewhere. 

DVISORY SERVICE FREE. 


DICTIONARIES AND 
LANGUAGE BOOKS 


From all ends of the earth we 
have gathered books for the study 
of a hundred languages and dia- 

e lects. 


We can consequently give val- 
uable advice on material suited to 
your personal language require- 
ments. 


TRANSLATIONS 


We have the qualified associ- 
ates for translation work in any 
language, any field. 


Private documents, literary, 
scientific and commercial matter, 
catalogs, ete., ete. 


Government offices, research li- 
braries, publishers, export corpo- 
rations—Please note! 


BRAZILIANA 
SPANISH AMERICANA 


We stock thousands of book im- 
portations from Brazil and Portu- 
gal, and from all parts of Spanish 
America. As pioneer large-scale 
promoters of the study of Portu- 
guese in the United States,’ we 
service libraries, universities, 
teachers, schools, private classes, 
and thousands of individuals. 


LEWIS BERTRAND 


Director, New York born, has lived and 
travelled in a score of countries. Lin- 
guist, teacher, lecturer, writer, his 


language knowledge has been used by 
C.B.S., the U. S. Government, Many 
thousands of correspondents through- 
out the country have benefited by his 
personalized Language Guidance. 


LANGUAGE SERVICE CENTER 


Lewis Bertrand, Director 
18 East 4ist Street New York 17, N. Y. 


Inquire for Catalog WA. 
Mention Language or Languages. 


—/ .. ——_.. = 
DOovBLE: VU BASY 
Astrological Instruments 


PLANETARIUM : 
Box 558A La Jolla, Cal. 


ASTROLOGY 


The W.E.Z. Planetarium is the best 
Calculator on the market, for read- 
ing horoscopes. For figuring al 
angles without mathematics. As 
Star and Planets places years 
ahead, Eclipses to 1946. And e 
quick simple method for calculat- 
ing all time factors in a chart anc 
placing House positions for an 

day and year. 


ASTRONOMY 


To learn the Stars and Constella+ 
tions and how to find them for any 
day and year. Also the way the 
Solar system operates and ho 
to use the big dipper for a clo 


NAVIGATION 


To shoot any celestial body; thi: 
Calculator shows right where 1 
look for them, at any time, an 
day of any year. With this Ch 

it is easy to learn the importa 
Stars and Constellations, which 

necessary in learning Navigation 
giving a true picture of any Navi: 
gation problem. | 


s 
3 

The complete Calculator sells for’ 
$3.50. Postpaid. 2 


With Star maps and instructions. $ 
Star Maps price 15c. “Give us yo 
problem." EB 


Calif. Sales add 21% percent, for tax. Sul 
subject to War program. 


W.E.ZADER 
Box 558-A, La Jolla, Calif. 


The best bank account in the world 


U. S. WAR BONDS 


easier, 


-,VERY repair fact about 
ANY make car—new 
| 2942 or 8-year-old model! 
Nearly 200,000 quick- 
Indexed ‘‘how-to-do-it’”’ 
Service, repair facts: tune- 
up, adjustment; measure- 
ments, clearances, specifi- 
_ ations. Clear step-by-step 
» language. 1,000 drawings, 
diagrams, pictures. Every 
imstruction easy as A-B-C. 
Over 600 pages, size 834x11 
inches. 


Cars today need quicker 
Service. No more new 
» models; repair jobs tough- 
€r; mechanics scarce. More 
work, more money for 
YOU, if you can handle it. 


© That’s why you need 
) this famous AUTO RE- 
» PAIR MANUAL now, and 
that’s why we want you to 
™ e@xamine it first, at our 
risk! 


Same F 
° 


cK : i 
Ube EVERY job on E 


truck made 


y on jeeps. 
ar cares, 300.000 facts. 


by Armed Forces. 


n McToR’s 


Lubrication and 
tems; Starters; 
Clutches; Transm 
Dividers, etc., etc. 


Same FREE 


REE 7-Day Offer 


NUAL! 
REPAIR MANUALS 
since 1936! Special 


1400 pictures, 


Used 
Waterproof 


Ignition Sys- 
Generators; 
issions; Torque 


-Day examina- i 
Miran as Auto 
Repair Manual. 
Check box in 
coupon at right. 
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AUTO MECHANICS! 


FLEET OWNERS...SERVICE STATIONS...REPAIR SHOPS 


150 Factory Manuals in One! 
_All the ‘‘dope’’? from 
150 manufacturers’ official 
manuals—all in one handy 
book! Just look up the job, 
the model, the make, and 
go to work. Special bind- 
ing for “‘work-while-you- 
read.’’ 

This Auto Repair Man- 
ual is used by U. S. Army, 


trade, “ technical schools, 
auto servicemen _ every- 
where. Write NOW—to 


see how this book can help 
you do each job easier, bet- 
ter, faster—send coupon 
below for FREE examina- 
lion copy. 


SEND NO MONEY 


See for yourself how the 
Manual pays for itself the 
first few days you use it! If 
het satisfied, return book 
without obligation. Send cou- 
pon TODAY! MoToR Book 
Dept., Desk W.A. 44, 572 
aceon Ave., New York 22. 


i 572 Madison Ave., 


[_] MoToR’s 


AUTO REPAIR 
Lj MANUAL. 


if O.K., Iwill 


y Lf \ remit $1 in 7 days, and $1 
opinding, size Siar Engines monthly for 4 months, plus 
Covers egselmans. Basily-un- Ye oc delivery, charze with Anal 
des a text and pictures: Fuel, Otherwise I will return book 
cerstoo ta in 7 days, postpaid. (Foreign, 


$7, cash with order.) 


Employer 
SAVE 35c! 
pay delivery charge. 


roPay\ 
Helps EVERY Mechanic— 


éven experts—do repair jobs 
quicker 


GAO MB coi gays nigh ed aa/osssetdoahasy 


Check here if enclosing, payment, 


return privilege. g 


Same 
nS Ree ie EE Beer Ge 


Ss, 


Expiains Every Repair Job on 
Every Model of All These Cars 
—i935 Through 1942! 


American Bantam LaSalle 


Auburn Lincoln 
Austin Lincoln Zephyr 
Buick Mercury 
Cadillae Nash 
Chevrolet Oldsmobile 
Chrysier Overland 

ord Packard 
De Sote Pierce Arrow 
Dodge Plymouth 
Ford Pontiac 
Graham Reo 
Hudson Studehaker 
Hupmobile Terraplane 
Lafayette Willys 


Nearly 200,000 service, repair 
facts. Over 600 pages. 450 charia, 
tables covering specifications, 
measurements ; 
VALVES; COM- 

y I TORQUE; GEN- 
ERATOR, etc., ete. Detailed, pic- 
tured instructions on ENGINES; 
ELECTRIC, COOLING, LUBRI- 
CATING SYSTEMS, ete., ete, 


Published by MoToR, ‘The 
Leading Automotive Business 
Magazine. 


clearances, 


MoTOR Book Dept., Desk W.A. 44 
New York 22, N. Y. 


Rush to me at once: (check box opposite book you want). 


[ ] MoToR's TRUCK REPAIR 
L_} MANUAL. (Deseribed at 
left.) If O.K., I will remit $2 
in 7 days, and $2 monthly for 
3 months, yee 35¢c delivery 


eharge wit final payment 
($8.35 in all). Otherwise I 
will return book in 7 days. 


postpaid. (Foreign, $11, cash 
with order.) 
Kevcounvsaxvadnr seme aend Fe OP PE 
Poe. © i. doncas ont Staessen 


We will then 
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She Got “400° 


fora Half Dollar 


IJ will pay CASH for 
OLD COINS. BILIS wad STAMPS 


Mrs. S. Dowty of Texas 
sold B. Max Mehl one- 
half dollar for $400.00 


my Paid $200 
to J. D. Martin of Virginia 


FOR JUST ONE 
COPPER CENT 


‘*Please accept my thanks for your 
check for $200.00 in payment tor 
the copper cent I sent you. I ap- 
preciate the interest you have 
given this transaction. It is a 
pleasure to do business with a 
firm that handles matters as you 
do. I wish to assure you that it 
will be a pleasure to me to tell 
all my friends of your wonderful 
offer for old coins,’’ 

JULIAN D. MARTIN, Virginia 


Post yourself! It pays! I paid Mr. 
Manning, New York, $2,500 for a 
single silver dollar. Mrs. G. F. 
Adams $740 for some old coins. 
W. F. Wilharm, Pennsylvania, 
$13,500 for his rare coins. In the 
last 20 years I have paid hundreds 
of others handsome premiums. 


All Kinds of Old Coins, Medals, 
Bills and Stamps Wanted 


Right now I will pay $50 for 1913 
Liberty Head nickels (not Buffalo), 
$100 for 1894 dimes, ‘‘S’’ Mint, 
$8.00 for 1853 quarters, no ar- 


00 
1885 Silver Trade Dollars, 10c 
each for 1912 ‘‘S’* Mint nickels, 
etc. 


Big Cash Premiums for Hun- 
dreds of Coins now Circulating 


I want thousands of old coins and 
will pay Big Cash Premiums to get 
them. I offer up to $1,000 pre- 
mium for certain coins and lesser 
amounts for hundreds ‘of others. 
Send 4 cents for my large, illue- 
trated Coin Folder. Its contents 
will amaze you. No obligation on 
your part. It may mean much 
profit to you. You have nothing 
to lose and everything to gain. 


Est. 44 years 


B. MAX MEHL, 
Dept. 191, Mehl Bldg., 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS. 


Please send me your large Illustrated Coin 
Folder and further particulars, for which I 
enclose 4 cents. 


BNR OMIT ciate siv Reick ae cinencicesecacs 


‘ 
Address. . 


TH mmm eee ere rarererrersvcneecseses 


RBS Gy ermtuisleteheyis icin sisceiprole st ni tate Uisiicly.«: cterets 


FALSE TEETH 
Ff 


TTIGHT 4% 
‘au: 
with Dentyte gf 
Soften DENTYTE by 
warming—spread it on 
your plate—put in 
mouth and bite to make 
a perfect impression. 


Remove plate—and al- 
low few minutes to 


“set.” You get an abso- 
lutely perfect fit. Sore I Bil aeteie 
gums vanish—no more ote Fr *a%° 


slipping or loose teeth. to use. 
DENTYTE is firm but re- 
silient. Each lining lasts 
for months. Immediate- 
ly removable with fingers. Full size jar 
(a year’s undreamed of comfort per 
plate), postpaid only. 


Agents wanted 
everywhere 


Positively Guaranteed 
DENTAL PRODUCTS CORP. 
Dept. W-i14, Manheim, Pa. 


A CUSHION DENTURE LINER ; 


Asthma Mucus 
Loosened 
First Day 


For Thousands of Sufferers 
Choking, gasping, wheezing, recurring .| 
attacks of Bronchial Asthma ruin your 
sleep and rob your blood of vitally im- 
portant oxygen because you can’t get air 
in and out of your lungs properly. But 
now it is no longer necessary to suffer 
from these terrible attacks without the 
benefit you may receive from a physi- 
cian’s prescription called Mendaco. Within 
a very short time after the first dose, 
Mendaco ingredients start circulating thru | 
the blood, thus reaching the smallest as | 
well as the largest Bronchial tubes where 
they usually quickly help li uefy, loosen 
and remove thick strangling mucus | 
(phlegm), thereby promoting freer | 
breathing and more restful sleep. In fact, | 
Mendaco has proved so successful in help- | 
ing thousands of sufferers from recurring | 
spasms of Bronchial Asthma that it is sold | 
under a guarantee of money back unless 
completely satisfactory. So get Mendaco 


Mendaco in: "goer 


for only 60c. 4 


4 


REDUCE 


POUNDS OFF HIPS, ETC. 
POSITIVELY SAFE & EASY 


Science now shows that 
Most fat people don’t have 
<6 remain overweight any 
Monger. Except a com- 
Paratively few cases, every 
One of these thousands of 
persons can now reduce 
4uickliy and safely—with- 
out unwarranted exercise, 
discomfort or diets. 


Something New & Quick 


Are you one of these thousands. 
most of whom have tried to re 
duce by following food fads 
eaenus, etc.—and failed? If you 
4ire, here’s something new, what 
modern science has discovered on 
reducing foods, drugs and de- 
vices. Here’s how you can reduce 
Scientifically, with new health 
and attractiveness—and without 
Mimnecessary exercise, dieting, 
Massage, ete. 


— Simple Directions 


Guaranteed Harmless 


‘The “Complete Weight Reduc- 
#5, 8 Wonderful aew book, has 
it published these marvelous 
Geducing revelations. No matter 
overweight you may be from 
eee Slandular dysfunctions, 
hese measures will help slim you 
®@onsiderably ina few short weeks. 
2 5 Just follow the simple 
directions on general 
reducing and spot re- 
ducing on abdomen, 
double chin, hips. 
neck, thighs, arms, 
legs, ete., at once and 
your reducible pounds 
and inches of excess 
fat will go down, 
down, down... . until 
you soon feel like a 
different person, with 
tip new pep & popularity. 


~ Send No Money—Examine 
“Send no money—just mail coupon now. 


Endorsed ia 
Medical 
Journals 


Mississippi Val- 
ley Medical 
Journal says: 
**Physicians can 
recommend it to 
their overweight 
patients.’” 
lilinois Medical 
Journal says: 
“Can be used 
quickly and easi- 
ly.”’ Fae! 
West Virginia 
Medical Journai 
says: *‘The last 
word on the sub- 
ject of weight 
reducing.’’ d all 
Also praise 
over Bisa. by 
editors and col- 
umnists. 


lt FREE 


examination. Hurry... ‘ 
tunity of becoming slimmer and slimmer. 


——— oe 


z USE 
a. HAR eet ith st Dept. A-693, New York 11, N.Y. 


lain package, for 5 days free ex- 
eeaprae eoe ee, Sa ER So soniace 
it $1. "for S 
{ ee paseaine) with the postman. If wen BET pease 
of following its simple reducing poseeettion! ee 
fan ees Be otherwise I Rill keep it and 
‘ fredeposit will be considered ‘payment in full. 


Dy ay 


eecceatncssanesccssassssaseransrasnasssseessres 


ADDRESS 


; 4 ith coupon and we ship pre- 
ca) ea tance box. Same refund guarantee. 


| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


We am nous 
: EIGHT REDUCER for jays” 
a the COMPLETE W Se oe avouhi opvers 
So act NOW! 


_ 


ee ee 


mn 
] 
a 
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PROMOTE YOURSELF- 
CHART YOUR FUTURE! 


Get ready for the inevitable job-shifts after this 
war—or sooner! Don’t wait for things to happen. 
Take matters into your own hands; shape your 
own destiny—carve your own career—and ‘do it 
all for a mere Two Dollars, plus a careful study 
of this remarkably practical book—“MOVE UP 
IN YOUR JOB!” 


FIND OUT WHAT YOU ARE 
WORTH—AND WHY 


The difference 
slight—less 
that small 


between success and failure is often 
than you realize. Are you overlooking 
difference to your own disadvantage? Are 


you just “‘riding along’’—drifting with the tide? Or 
are you trying to discover your hidden talents?—de- 
vi p your latent capabilities?—uncover undreamed 
possibilities uu possess, as yet unex ised? Chis 
book will * you to FIND YOURS —fit you to 


shoulder greate: 


f ponsibilities—prepare you for better 
positiong and bi 


ger pay! 


CLARK C. STOCKFORD, Author of— 


“MOVE UP IN 
YOUR JOB” 


—has helped thousands into better jobs with 
his inspiring lectures and personal counsel. Hig 
analysis of your capabilities opens wide the 
door to greater opportunity. His broad experi- 
ence and successful career as a business exec. 
utive, sales consultant, and lecturer are effec- 
tively summed up in this amazingly helpful 
book. 


HIS PLAN HAS 
HELPED THOUSANDS 
—AND CAN HELP YOU 


Mr. Stockford’s simple, yet effective, 
plan of self-improvement contains the 
essence of moire than 30 years’ prac- 
tical experience, researc and ex- 
periment. It tells plainly and simply— 


1 How to determine your worth, or 
e earning power, 


2. eae eae into a het- 
j H 


3 How to put your finger on the 

* difficulty that is holding you 
back, through the aid of his 
Seif-Analysis Chart. 


4 How you can know when you are 
° ready to step up. 


5 How you can develop courage and 
* self-confidence, 


6 How to direct your thinking to 
* benefit yourself. 


worry! Fit yourself to 
NOW! Mail the coupon TO- 
You take no 
Our money-back guarantee protects you. 


wait—and wonder or 
In Your Job"’ 


PStove “U 
**Move Up 
DAY for this wonderfully helpful book, 


risk. 


FREE EXAMINATION for 5 days 


5 

i To: FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 

§ Dept. 671, 354 Fourth Ave., / 

i New York 10, N. Y. Pas hs) I 
Ss the new book, MOVE UP IN YO . 

i Giark c. Stockford. I will pay the postman $2.00 ' 
plus a few cents postal charges, with the ey i 
standing that if I am in any way dissatisfied 

a may return it within 5 days for a complete re- i 

B fund. (Book mailed post free if you enclose pay- i 

t ment. Same return privilege.) 


L NAME oo cceceecreercceecscactencnscesceasanses 


i 
‘ i 
M Address .......:-.2-1-+ sasacsaeacesscersenetesersenvagasnsarsctsunareeeee il 
J 


1 
y City and State...ccereenee 
eee ee Looe 8 


0 eS So Ed oe ee ee 


une, 
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LETTER 


- A bookful of ideas, with,“ 


183 actual letters 


By M. M.. SWART: 


(tas WRITING is fun, if you follow the 

simple rules outlined in this new, prac- 
tical, modern handbook of personal cor- 

* respondence. It will help you make’ every 
letter you write a big event for the man or 
woman, friend or loved one you fre writing 
to. Among the 183 actual examples are those 
which show you: 


@ What to write toa man @ How to write ‘“‘newsy’’ 
in the Armed Forces letters 

@ How to write ‘‘thank @® How to write to your 
you’’ letters Congressman ‘ 

@ What to say in letters @ What to say in letters 
of congratulation applying for a job 

@ How to phrase informal © How to obtain favors 
invitations . by letter 

@ How to vyrite letters @ How to accept or reject 
that cheer invitations 

® What to say in letters of ® How to write letters of 


eondolence introduction 


E VERY question about correspondence is an- 
swered simply and clearly, with a specific 
letter to guide you. There is a special section 
on proper forms of address for clergy, public 
Officials, etc., the best sizes of paper and en- 
velopes to use, V-mail, postal regulations, even 
how to saye money on telegrams. It’s guaran- 
teed to help you write the kind of letters other 
people like to receive. Size 814”xi1”, $1. 


@ “A very practical handbook on letter writ- 
ing. It contains a lot of examples which not 
only show expert knowl- 
edge of the social graces |: 
but a good deal of human 
understanding.’’ —- Infan- 
try Journal. ° 


@ ‘An excellent guide.” 
—Chicago Tribune... 
“Useful to those who 
(can’t get started on a let- 
i. —N, Y. Herald Tri- 


FREE EXAMINATION! 


1 a 
= | To: Franklin Watts, Inc. a 
7 | 285 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. : 
© sena me How to Write Better Letters for 5 days Ij 
free use. I enclose $1,00. 


i 
IE ee tee tiara F 
ee avg e>-2--7--2- 1 
| 
Box 2 Stare. 12st 2 TOA Ao a ae ees : 
' Your Money Back If Book i 
1 Returned in Five Days i 
eC lLLLL LLL L LCL LOCCee | 


ab 


HOME STUDY COURSES 


no, Harmony,\ History of Music, Advanced Com- 
Tonto Voice. Public School Music, Violin, Cornet, 
Trumpet, Guitar, Mandolin, Accordion, Saxophone, 
Clarinet, Dance Band Arranging, Ear Training and 
Sight Singing, Choral Conducting, Low Cost. State 
course which interests you. Ask for illustrated 
lessons and catalog. All courses leading te Degree 
of Bachelor of Music available. Write now. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 


1525 E. 53rd St., Dept. U-32, Chicago, Ill. 


MECHANICS 


STEP UP YOUR SKILL 


\ 


Every Mechantc: can Step Up his Skill with « 
AUDELS GUIDES. Containing Practical Inside ~ 
Information in a Handy Form. Covers facts and — 
figures of your Trade. All illustrated and ex- » 
plained. Books sent; to you for 7 Days’ Free : 
Examination. Send No Money—Nothing to Pay 
Postman. Check and Mail Coupon Today. ’ 


-——~ MAIL ORDER -——- 


AUDEL,49 W.23St.,New York 10,N.Y. 
Mail for 7 days free trial books marked (X), 

I agree to mail $1 in 7 days on each book order. 
snd $1 a month until purchase price is paid. If 1 
am not satisfied with guides, I will return them. | 
COBLUEPRINT $2. [)WELDERS$1. [JCARPENTERS $6. 
COMACHINIST. 4. DRADIO 4. MATHEMATICS 2. | 
DIELECTRICITY 4. [JPLUMBERS 6. _JAUTOMOBILE 4, 
DSHIPFITTER 1.((DIESEL 2.()SHEET METAL 2%, 


ee Sage eee eoscceenene 


\ 
Name —-- eee enw ww ee oe ee ew ewww ee 


Address. -- ccm ewww wee wee ee eee eeee== 


Employed by —-...-2..-<2c2<-<eneen= WORLD ' 
-MAKE MONEY. 
At Homes — 


FARN money working al home or in studio colorin 
p ae 


hotos and miniatures in oil. 


NATIONAL ART SCHOOL, Inc. 
1315 Michigan Avenue, Dept. 4363, Chicago, Ili 
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“| Will Show. YOU. . . 3 
HOW TO BUILD A MIGHTY BODY 


using ‘my quick, easy methods,” 


THIS IS WHAT YOU GET IN 
EACH OF THE FIVE JOWETT BOOKS! 


1 HOW TO MOLD A MIGHTY ARM. This 
book shows you how to develop a 
pair of chain-breaking biceps. Why not 
@et an arm of might with the power 
and grip to obey your physical desires? 
George F. Jowett gives you his secret 
methods of strength development, illus- 
trated and explained as you like them. 


HOW TO MOLD A MIGHTY BACK. 

Look at George F. Jowett pictured 
above. Note the big spread and tapering 
waist. Let him help you build a back of 
power, square trix: shoulders with the 
enviable military spread. 


3 HOW TO MOLD A MIGHTY CHEST. 
Tells you how to make your chest 4 
real power house of vital energy—with 
Straps of muscles to protect your heart 
and oe If you have a narrow, sunken 
chest, re ribs, sparrow or chicken 
chest, he will show you how to improve 
it so that you will be proud to show it off! 


4 HOW TO MOLD A MIGHTY GRIP. 
A complete course that will show how 
you can get a grip of steel! What would 
you ive for a forearm with a _ bone 
trushing grip? Wrists thickened with live 
Sinewy cables! Fingers strong as steel 
pincers. A hand like an Iron vise—yet 
sensitive. 


5 HOW TO MOLD MIGHTY LEGS. Now 
you can have the all around he-man 
strength and good looks of the pupils 
shown on this page. What Jowett has 
done for them and thousands of others, 
he can do for you. He increased his 
thighs by 8 inches, his calves by 5 inches 
by this simple, unbeatable method. _He 
will help you build legs with tireless 
power! 
ES 


READ WHAT THESE FAMOUS 
PUPILS SAY ABOUT JOWETT 
A. PASSAMONT Jowett-trained athlete 


Who was tamed America’s first . prize- 
Winner for Physical Perfection. 


REX FERRIS 


Champion ae 
Strength Athiete ty Nehige > 
of South Africa. ae 
Says he, “I owe 


everything to 
Jowett methods!’’ 
Look at this chest 
—then consider 
the value of the 
Jowett Courses! 


- says Gearge Z., Jowell 


i want to help you to develop mighty muscles — arms with 
the power to’ obey your wil! ~ a big, strong, muscular back 
thet “packs a punch” — a deep “barrel” chest arched with 
power— a powerful grip that crushes— and legs that are real 


props of tireless letping power! A real he-man's body that 
men _-will respect and women. will admire! 

George F.-Jowett, winner of many world contests for 
strength and physical perfection! He actually holds more 
strength records than any living athlete or Teacher! 


Send for These 
FIVE FAMOUS COURSES {r7<7" 


NOW in Book Form ONLY 25c EACH 
ALL 5 for $1 


At last, Jowett’s world-famous 
muscle-building courses, formerly 
sold for $5.00, are available in 
book form to all readers of this 
publication at an extremely low 
price of 25 cents each! Ali 5 for 
only $1.00. You owe it to yourself, 
to your family, and to your COUN- 
TRY, to make yourself physically 
fit, now! Start at once to improve 
your physique by following Jowett’s 
simple, easy method of muscle- 
building! 


10-DAY TRIAL OFFER! 


Think of it—all five of these famous 
course-books for only ONE DOLLA 
—or any one of them for 25c—and 
not only that but if you’re not de- 
lighted with these famous muscle 
building books—if bi don’t actually 
FEEL results within ONE WHEK, 
send them back and your money 
will be promptly refunded! 

Don’t let this opportunity get sway 
from you—sen the FREE GIFT 
COUPON at once, and receiye your 
FREE copy_of the Jowett book, 
‘‘Nerves of Steel, Muscles of Iron.’* 


JOWETT'S PHOTO BOOK 
OF FAMOUS STRONG MEN! 


With your order for 
Jowett’s famous 
Courses in book 
form, you will re- 
ceive this valuable 
book FREE, at no 
extra charge, if 
you send the Cou- 
pon today! It tells 8 
the enthralling | 
life story of George i 
Jowett—sets forth J 

the Rules of con-§ 


Jowett Institute of 
Physical Culture 
*. 230 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 514 rt 
New York 1, M. Y. 
Send _ me the JOWETT @ 
2 ee Course-Book checked below. 
structive living gol Chem- If not. delighted, Lae re; 
=] pl turn books (or boo n 
which have made | jays and my money will be refunded, i 
Jowett the ““Cham- 


O I enclose $...... sesgesouse Send books 
pion of Cham- checked, postage prepaid. 

oO 
pions.”’ | 


Ship C.O.D, will pay postman 
Contains many fas- i 


$ -. Plus a few cents post- L 
A o order less than $1 shipped | 
cinating photos of q 
strong men brea 
helped to develop §f 


FIVE BOOKS FOR $1 
to Mold a Mighty Arm (25cm 
George Jowett 
from puny weak- 
lings into superb 


to Mold a Mighty Back (25c) 
outstanding ath- 


to Mold a Mighty Chest (25c) 

to Mold a Mighty Grip (25c) 
letes and champs! 50s _¥ 
= ae aaa Bits oi mee 


to Mold Mighty eee (25c) 
Send ine the FREE book by Jowett, 
“Nerves of Steel, Muscles of 
Iron,’’ at no extra cost, 


ano00000 
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WW HEN you place in the hands of an at-- 
torney the responsibility of preparing} 
your application for a patent, you rightly ex- 
pect to get the strongest patent which your in- - 
vention warrants. 

This old established firm of Registered — 
Patent Attorneys offers you those “Extra” 
services which contribute so richly toward! 
obtaining this desired result. We are able to? 
draw priceless information from our years of! 
practice at the United States Patent Office. | 
Very often we are able to give our clients; 
money-and-time-saving advice based upon our ° 
extensive experience. Adequate financial re= - 
sources enable us to offer you the convenience : 
of deferred payments if you need it. But with | 
all the “Extra” services we provide in our at-- 
tempt to obtain strong patents for our clients, ! 
our fees are quite moderate. 


PATENT and SELL 
your INVENTION 


Now—while millions of dol- 
lars are being spent in an 
immense, high-production 
program, rich opportunities 
for men with inventive ideas 
are unlimited. This firm has 
prepared for such men, two 
books which plainly tell how 
to get protection under the 
U. S. Patent Laws and how 
to sell an invention, These 
books cost you nothing—may 
be worth many dollars to 
-.' Mail coupon below— 
ay. 


MERLIN M. EVANS 
executive head of 
one of the world’s 
largest and oldest 
firms” of Regis- 
tered Patent At- 
torneys. 


EVANS & Co. 


REGISTERED PATENT ATTORNEYS 


6G pases of facts for | 
MAIN OFFICE: 816-A MERLIN BUILDING, 

S = Washington 6, D. C. x 

Send me free copies of book: ts it 

E Protection’’ and oven . anaeHoew, to Sell Bie 

Meee ota important “Evidence of Inven- 

important 
...and the 


ti 
n 
orm: 
nvention F 
Evidence of N Street and No.. 


cou PO | = BRINGS YOU F R FE! City or Town. 
‘THESE 2 BOOKS M 


"BOOKS 


_} THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY 
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25,000 BARGAINS CATALOG FREE! 


Qur 49th Annual 320-Page Bargain Catalog of new 
Books of ali Publishers 
Juvenile, History, Scientific, ete. 


cage Used by schools, colleges, libraries, and thousands of 
individuals. Write today for this new 1944 catalog, “‘Bargains in Books.” 


Dept. 159 


lists 25,000 titles—Fiction, 


Nilustrated, Indexed. 


564-566 W. Monroe St., Chicaga, lilinois 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


re 
“ 


ADVICE ON TAXES 


uf 


BOOK SEARCH SERVICE 


ADVICE BY MAIL on personal taxes. Individual 
» counsel and helpful assistance by correspondence. Re- 
/quest. particulars. Grinstead Service, 342 Madison 
»-Avenue, New York. 


4 ASTROLOGY 

7 ASTROLOGY OR ASTRONOMY: Accurate Astro- 
Togical knowledge within the reach of any one. Offers 
"a new avenue for students of Astro-Analyses and Re- 
) Search work. See W.E.Z. AD on page 564. 


BOOKS 


| BOOKS—Periodicals—Any Subject—All Dates. What 
*do you need? Doherty, 5322 Ludlam, Chicago 30, Ll. 


| BOOKS withdrawn from lending libraries: Also bar- 
‘gains in new books. Over 6000 titles to choose from. 
<a up. Our service is unique in U. 8. Novels, mys- 

teries, western, non-fiction. Free catalog. Prompt 
“mail delivery. Dept. WA. American Lending Library, 
_ College Point, N. Y. 


OOKS ON THE SEA—Knight’s Seamanship; Cugle 
ayigation; Osborne’s Marine Engineering; many 
others. Send for list. 


BOOKS ON GUNS-—Howe’s Modern Gunsmithing; 
Rifle Merksmanship; Mastering the Pistol; many 
-athers. Sead for list. 


' BOOKS ON RADIO—Ghirardi’s Radio Physics; Ter- 
‘man’s Radio Engineers Handbook; 1942 Radio Dia- 
erams; many others. Send for list. 
URAY BOOK COMPANY, 1008 First Ave., Dept. 
Seattle, 4, Washington. 


| Why feel tired, old? Amazing Hindu Secrets 
ore thful pep in-many cases. Free information. 


Too 
lind a Eliot, Denver 4, Colorado. 


“Jet Us Have Love’ by Hashagen, a worthwhile 
ee cs brotherly love. $1.00 postpaid. Also write for 
sur catalogue of Miscellaneous and Technical Books. 
‘andau Book Company, Inc., 235 Fourth Avenue, New 


“York, 3,,N. ¥- 


SEARCH ENDS HERE! Gigantic Descrip- 
Eitve Catalogs: Things Kept Secret From Foundation 
orld. Plus Thousands Amazing Secrets Many Orien- 
Master Minds Carried To Grave. Extraordinary 
ychology; Courses-Manuscripts; Occultism; Hyp- 
ras Mazic: Love; Outstanding Private Oriental 
Chem ‘al Formulas. Send $2.00 Cash. Catalog Costs 
Feductible Thereafter. Society Transcendent Science. 
weatest Name In Psychology For Over 20 Years! 
ox 37, Chicago, Illinois. 


ANTED: ADLES and all other DIME Novels. 
ANT EDs BOOK STORE, Est. 1895, 81-87 Wash- 
gton St., Boston, Mass. 


: WANT OR CASH: 
a pee Harvard Classics, One of largest 

tied Book Buyers in United Stales. WILLIAMS 
Use STORD, Est. 1895. 81-87 Washington St., 


ete. 


BOOKS AND COURSES 


books. Large 


a ~ corres) courses, 
nO, used" ¢ ese Thomas Reede, 


gain list $.10. Courses bought. 
outh, Penna. 


Encyclopedia Britannica, 


63 A 


OUT-OF-PRINT Books. Books Hard to Find. Use 
our search service. No charge. No obligation to buy. 
Send your list today. Nedwick’s Bookstore, 23 South 
Wells Street, Chicago 6, Il. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


MAIL ORDER Business Course shows you how to 
make money, spare or fulltime. Teaches professional 
mail order technique—not penny-catching schemes. 
hs details. NELSON COMPANY, Dept. 405, 
Chicago. 


CHEMICAL SUPPLIES feted 


Winn’s New. Idea Home Laboratory Chemical Kits. 
Apparatus, Chemical Supplies Retail, Send 5e for 


Catalogue. 124 W. 28rd _St., New; York, N. iY. 
H. Winn Manufacturing Co. et 
COINS 


FREE! Foreign Coin, banknote and Coin Collectors 
Tllustrated Catalogue to approval seryice applicants. 
Send 3c¢ postage. TATHAM COINCO, Springfield- — 


72, Mass. ( 
Sparc Ee 
DETECTIVES : ' : 


DETECTIVES—Make secret investigations. Work 
home—trayel. Experience unnecessary. Detective 
Particulars Free. Write, WALTER WAGNER, 125 © 
West 86th, N. Y¥. Ey 


EDUCATIONAL 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES and _self-instruction 
books, slightly used. Sold. Rented. Exchanged. 


Subjects. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cash paid for ~ 
used courses. Complete details and 84-page illus- ~ 
trated bargain catalog FREE, Write Nelson Com- — 


pany, Dept. 236, Chicago. 


EXECUTIVES . 


Paneer eee eeenenmenemiee MSS A 
The 1944 Edition of “THE EXECUTIVE LIST” 

gives you America’s 10,000 Principal Corporations and 

their Presidents. It is a mailing and reference Be 
of priceless utility. Price $100.00. THE EXECUTIVE — 
LIST COMPANY OF AMERICA, 505 Fifth Avenue, ‘ 
New York 17, N. Y. 


FARMS 


40 ACRES, near White River, unimproved poultry 
land, $190; $5 down, $5 monthly. Mee list and litera- 
ture. HUBBARD, 276 Grossman Bldg., Kansas City, 
Kansas. ¥ 


FORMULAS : 


ee 
AUTHENTIC FORMULARY, 924 pages illustrated. 
Complete instructions (special equipment or experience 
unnecessary). 10,000 formulas in all. Make most 
anything at fraction of usual wholesale cost. Farm, ~ 
home remedies, beauty preparations, hair straighten 
ers, dyes, insecticides, paints, plastics, liquors, soft 
drinks, rubber, substitutes, ete. $2.00 postpaid or — 
C.0.D. (Foreign $2.35.) Adams Brown Company, 


Dept. W. Chestnut Hill 67, Massachusetts. 
GHOST WRITING 


nS 

GHOST-WRITING of every phase from a speech to a 
book. Confidential. Senarios, plays, the drama, Expert 

~ knowledge on employer-employee matters. Placing — 
articles in newspapers and magazines. Dr. C, 8. Weiss, 
-4i2 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. ¥» xington 
2-2300. ; 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT! 


HOME CRAFTSMEN 


SQUARE KNOTTERS! Make belts, handbags, ett. 
Quaiity cord samples with Catalog, FREE. Begin- 
ners book, catalog and samples, 10c. Special! Regular 
$1 book with 50c beginner’s outfit, all for $1. P. C. 
Herwig Co., Dept. WA, 121 Sands St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


LANGUAGES 


LEARN A FOREIGN LANGUAGE ... 
by the easy, practical Hossfeld Language Method for 
French, Spanish, German, Italian, Dutch, Javanese. 
Oyer a million sold, Send for Free circulars, 
THE PETER REILLY CO., DEPT. WA, 
133 N. 13th, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


LEGAL 


MEXICAN LEGAL MATTERS reliably handled. 
Write A. Munoz, Box 240, Juarez, Mexico. 


MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 


EARN EXTRA MONEY, home office. Own business. 
Free information describing 127 money making plans. 
National Enterprises, 815-J Douglas, Nashville 4, 
Tennessee. , 


127 WAYS To Make Money, in Home or Office, 
-Business of your own. Full particulars free. Elite 
Co., 214-T Grand St., N. Y. 


MUSICAL 


LEARN POPULAR PIANO! Play -hit songs in 
boogie-swing style. Pianists, send dime for sample 
arrangement. Home-study folder free. Christensen 
Studios, 745 Kimball Hall, Chicago 4, Ill. 


NURSES TRAINING SCHOOLS 


S| 


PLASTERCRAFT 


“HOW To Make Simple Molds and Plaster Plaques. } 
Profit in popular novelties! Booklet 25c. Plastercraf) 
1406 E. 43rd St., Cleveland, Ohio. J 


RADIO—EDUCATIONAL 


PREPARE yourself now for a,well paying radio posts 
tion after the war. Obtain ‘your FCC commercial 
radiotelephone and telegraph licenses through’ © 

home study courses, written for the man who has fer 
gotten higher mathematics. An easily read, eas 

understood course. Moderate tuition fee. Write fal 
particulars. American Radio Institute, 44 Hast 23rf 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


RARE COINS 


COIN COLLECTORS—Read The Numismatist. Pubi 
lished monthly, News and feature articles on coins 
medals and paper money. Six month subscription $1,515 
Single copy, 25c. American Numismatic Associatio 
99 Livingston Street, Brooklyn 2, N. 5 


- 


STAMPS 


® 


FREE—THE STAMP FINDER! Send today for b 
new edition fully illustrated enabling you instantly t 
identify all difficult stamps. Also fine packet strange) 
fascinating stamps from Bosnia-Herzegovina, Monaces 
Patiala, Cyprus, etc., including maps, ships, anima. 
and strange scenes. All free to approval applicants 
inclosing 8c postage! Garcelon Stamp Company, Bo 
945, Calais, Maine. < 


FREE! Leeward Is., Cayman Is., Turks and Caico 
plus 60 different mint Geo. VI Coronation poste 
stamps, to approval seryice applicants sending 3 
postage. Tatham Stampco, Springfield-72, Mass. — 


MAKE UP TO $25-$35 WEEK as a trained prac- 
tical nurse. Learn quickly at home, spare time. 
Easy tuition payments. Earn while you learn—many 
earn hundreds of dollars while studying. Easy to 
understand lessons, endorsed by physicians. High 
school not required. Our 45th year. Write for free 
booklet and sample lesson pages. Chicago School of 
Nursing, Dept. WA, Chicago. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


MAKE UP:‘TO $25-$35 A WEEK as a trained prac- 
tical nurse. Learn quickly at home, spare time. 
Easy tuition payments. 


CATALOG OF 


BOOKS 


tomers. 


NN@N I! FREE 


Reference, Fiction, Juvenile, History, Scientific, 

schools, a a libraries, and thousands of indivi 
en 

“Bargains in 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept.158__ 


564-566 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois _ \ 


OLD STAMPS, ENVELOPES, COLLECTION 
BOUGHT AND*-SOLD. Joseph McDermott, 80 Nas 
sau Street, New York 7, N. Y. { 


125 different United States stamps, $1.00 postpaici 


Also write for our catalogue. Star Stamp Co, 2 
Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 


STAMP COLLECTING 


POSITIVELY GREATEST FREE OFFER—Latese 
Scott’s International $5.00 Stamp Album—cover 
entire- World, contains 36,000 illustrated, des 
spaces; Scott’s 1944 Standard $5.00 Catalogues “‘Phié 
lately’s Encyclopedia’’—absolutely FREE. to applicant® 
for Foreign Approvals becoming customers. s 
BARGAIN STAMP SERVICE, Palm Springs, Calif 


USED BOOKS | 


CORRESPONDENCE GOURSES and self-instructio 
books, slightly used. Sold. Rented. Exchanged, Ali Pt 
jects. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cash paid for wusew 
courses. Complete details and 84-page illustrated bari 
gain catalog FREE. Write Nelson Company, Depts 
273, Chicago. | 


25,000 books of all publishers 
listed in our 49th Annual Bargain 
Catalog of 320 pages. Old-time 
favorites—latest ‘‘best sellers.” — 


ostcard toda 
ooks.’’ 


ew York ®t 
Electrical 


A sk for free booklet School 
42 West 14th St., N. Y. C. 


Be a Designer of 
sma F 


coun GOOD INCOME. LEARN AT HOME! 
field. Oni now for thrilling career. Profitable 
Originate your own clothes. Many open- 


‘4 Designers and Stylists. ‘or free booklet “*A 
“$; ™ Career in Dress Designing’’ and requirements. 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DRESS DESIGN _ 


315 S. Michigan Avenue, Dept. 4362, Chicago, U.S.A. 
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Rent peteag te teen 
ENGINEERING 


DEGREE—-27 MONTHS 


Aeronautical, Chemical, Civil, Electrical 
Mechanical and Radio Engineering 
Courses leading to the B.S. Degree. Ap- 
proved by C.A.A.; for U.S. Army Re- 
serve, and Federal Student Loan Plan. 
Thorough, intense, practical program 
confined to essentials; year around ses- 
sions; strong faculty; adequate equip- 


-ment; modern wind tunnel. Small 


classes; personal attention. Tech. men 
won Chrysler web appointments in 
’37-38-39- 40-41-42-43 

Industry is now accepting thousands of 
untrained or ede trained men, but 
needs technically trained men as leaders 
and supervisors. Many 0 oppor for 
self-help in’ this technical and industrial 
center. Low tuition; no added charge 
for prep courses. Terms open March, 
June, Sept. and Dec. (Remember there 


will be no depression for trained men 
after this national emergency.) 


INDIANA TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE 


944 E. Washington Bivd, 
Fort Wayne 2, Ind. 


ike money in advertisin: a quickly during 

AS time. Also earn while you’ learn. No experi- 

. New easy method. Nothing else like 

d and at once for free et—‘‘Win Success in 

** and requirements. No obligation. 

Davis’ School of Advertising, 1315 Michigan 
enue, Dept. 4362, Chicago, U. S. A. 


MEN’S GARMENT DESIGNING AND CUTTING 
LEARN TO CUT... BY THE SAM REGAL METHOD 


2 Richie ly S Regal 
tem “oh men's. meueeing and designing. - S teaches the reliable and. world- 40 Years 
Amer: Gentleman Leadership 
ORRESPONDENCE COURSES “also DAY AND. EVENING sCkASSES 7 
ks, Send for price list in Cutting 


P es ‘Singie™ Patterns: Bogiock Patterns for Men SL Won 
Licensed under the Education Laws of the State of New York as a Private 


RITE FOR FREE BOOKLET "ASK ANY TAILOR" 
: AMERICAN GENTLEMAN DESIGNING SCHOOL 


111. Fifth Ave. 
New York 3, N.Y. 


; ACADEMIC 
100L OF TEN, Annapolis, West Point, Coast Guard, Flying Cadet, 113 W. 57th St., N. ¥. Cl 6-6888 
ASTROLOGY » 
ROLOGY OR ASTRONOMY: Learn the easy simplified way. See W.E.Z. AD on page 56A 
CHIROPRACTIC 


TIC, 261 W. 71ST 
aq searee ae OF eee eS USHIONAL-Da¥—NIGHT—CLASSES END 2-3676 and 3677 


DENTAL NURSING 
NAL SCHOOL OF DENTAL NURSING, 10 West Jackson Blyd., (Free Booklet) Chicago, Ml. 
DRAFTING ee 

NDELL INST. Drafting, Mathematics, Blueprint Reading—all ee aa NG 41st. N. Y. C. .7- 

FASHION DESIGN, STYLING AND vG G 
ON ACADEMY, 515 Madison Ave., ew York, 22, N. Y., Request “Fashion Careet’’ Book 4A, 
; LANGUAGES e oh 
GUAGE SERVICE CENTER, Lewis Rertrand, Director, 18 E. oe St., N. ¥. City 17, LEx. 2-8838 
MECHANICAL DENTISTR ; 
NAL SCHOOL OF MECHANICAL DENTISTRY, 10 West tite Blvd., (Free Booklet) Chicago, Ill, ; 
3 NAVIGATION , 
VIGATION STUDY: The first important thing to Jearn. See W.E.Z AD on page 56A 
‘ SCHOOLS—ELECTROLYSIS 2 
INST. OF ELECTROLYSIS, INC.—Permanent Hair Removal—18 East .41st Street, New York City - 

TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT 

EMY OF ADVANCED TRAFFIC—299 B’way, New York—Thorough Practical Training—REctor 2-3374 


1AA 
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“YOU ARE UNDER 
ARREST” > 


There’s a Thrill 
in Bringing a 

Crook to Justice 
Through 


~ Scientific 


I have taught thousands of men and women this 
exciting, profitable, pleasant profession. Let me 
teach you in your own home. Prepare yourself in 
your leisure time to fill a responsible, steady, well- 
paid position in a very short time and at very small 
cost. What others have done, you too, can do. 


53% of All 
American 
Identification. 
Bureaus 


Yes... 53% of all listed identification bureaus 
émploy I.A.S. graduates or students. This fasci- 
nating work is easy to learn and the training is 
inexpensive. You, too, can fit yourself to fill a 
responsible crime detection job with good pay and 
steady employment. But don’t delay—get the de- 
tails now. Let me show you how easily and com- 
pletely I can prepare you for this fascinating work, 
during spare time in your own home. You may 
pay as you learn. Write today for free Crime Book, 


E BS EF E ! "The Blue Book 


on Crime” 


Tt’s a thriller. Tells about some of the most inter- 
esting crimes ever perpetrated and how they were 
solved through the very methods taught by I.A.S. 
Send now—be sure to state age. 


INSTITUTE OF APPLIED SCIENCE 
Dept. 1921, 1921 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


CLIP AND MAIL COUPON NOW 


INSTITUTE OF APPLIED SCIENCE 
1921 Sunnyside Ave., Dept. 1921 
Chicago, Ill. 

Gentlemen: Without obligation, send 
me the ‘‘Blue Book of Crime,’’ and com- 
plete list of identification bureaus employ- 
ing your students or graduates, together 
with your low prices and Easy Terms Offer. 
(Literature will be sent ONLY to persons 
stating their age.) : 


ee ee ee i he ats fee gues cies pss tours teats ee 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 


# Learn Profitable Professia 
in QO days at Home 


For Men and Women, 18 fo » 

Earnings of men and women. gre 
uates in Swedish Mass 
run as high as $50, $75 
even more per week. 

: » full time incomes from dig 
re -» tors, hospitals, sanitariur 
whist. tnd ders Clubs. Many prefer toow 

their own offices and engage in private professiox 

practice. Others make good money in spare time 4 

their own homes or homes cf patients. You can w 

independence and prepare for future security 

training at home and qualifying for Diploma. Fi 
is uncrowded, work is pleasant and _ skill commiarg 
expert’s pay. Send name and address for PRA 

Anatomy Charts, booklet containing experiences 

successful graduates, with names and pictures 

complete details of offer from this long establish 
college. SEND TODAY. There is no obligations 

THE COLLEGE OF SWEDISH MASSAGE = 
Dept. {71 {100 E. Ohio St., Chicago fi, Hin 


STUDY AT HO 


With a Chartered Educational Institution 
Courses in Arts; Sciences; Philosophy; Educatiit 
Public Health; Medical Jurisprudence; Psycholal 
Sociology; Physics; Chemistry; Geology; - 
Science; Theology; Law; Business Training: 
counting; Math.; Statistics; Agriculture, 
NEERING; Electrical, Civil, Mechanical, Draft; 
Architectural, Steam, Aeronautical, Radio, 4 
tural, Industrial, Highway, Petroleum, a 
Marine, Chemical. 

McKINLEY-ROOSEVELT (NC., 4610-P44 Sheridan Road, Chicag: 


Learn Publi: 
Speaking 


! At home—in spare time— Many ov 
? “stage-fright,” 
: ae aa self-confidence and 
“ey 


klet, Hi 
= WondersWithWordsand requiremh 
North American School, Dept. 
i315 Michigan Ave., Chicago, . 


THE i 
ber Into ONG Busine 


e National Baking Institute announces a new 
home study course in commercial baking. Bak- 
ing now America’s fifth industry in wages. 
Nearly a depression-proof business, Good field 
for ambitious men. Common school education 
sufficient. Send for free booklet “‘Opportuni- 
ties in Commercia] Baking’* and requirements, 
National Saking Institute 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 4961, Chicago 15, U.S. A. 


Photography 
a i PLEASURE or PROF 


‘Tepare for profitable busin. 
cinating hobby, at home under 1 
of qualified instructors. No 
* experience necessary, common 
education sufficient. “Many earn w 
learning. Our practical studio k| 
also qualify for well-paying positii 
upon graduation. Send coupon 4 
once for free booklet ‘Opportunities 
Modern Photography”, partic | 
requirements. : 
—— es sees ee SS SS eee ee ey Ge cee Se 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
1315 Michigan Avenue Dept. 4363 Chicago, 
Send booklet, ‘‘Opportunities in Modern Photop 
full particulars and requirements, a 


Name.......... Riblwascasccsshacctes waddéan seesveeeneessesers AB @cees 
Address,.,.......:.. cuenvenavved dvesvceneseen. 


CMY serevrsverserserstersrceraccarsencensenserscssesreseeseaStMRsecesesresse 
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“How | Became | “How | Stepped into 


(ge a Hotel a Big-Pay 
@...4 Hostess” | HotelJob” 
Pn OSunshl Bou € You 


ee Buyer, Without Hotel Ex- Accountant, Without Hotel 
a bertence, Becomes Hostess- Experience, Becomes Hotel 


Housekeeper of Famous Hotel Manager 


"Once I passed forty I found employers just didn’t is i , ivi 

's Mt women my age. Then I answered a Lewis Pinna a od after pt eCe ae my_ Lewis 
idvertisement and enrolled. Although without ‘iploma I gave up my job and accepted a posi- 
Wrevious hotel experience, I was placed by Lewis tion obtained for me by the Lewis Placement 
901 as Resort Hotel Hostess-Housekeeper, im- Service at one of the East’s most famous re- 
MMediately after graduation. Then they placed me sort hotels. At the end of tt 5 
8s Hostess-Housekeeper of this famous hotel, with inted n be eee ee 
Ma splendid salary, nicely furnished room, the same | appointed manager of a hotel in Pennsylvania. 
Mmeals guests enjoy. I feel mighty fortunate to | Each change meant an increase in salary. All 
dwork I enjoy so well, ‘after 40.’ | credit to Lewis Training.’’ Y 


EP INTO A WELL-PAID HOTEL POSITION—rFrom coast to coast _Lewis- 
(Wained men and women are winning success in the hotel, club and institutional field. They’re 
Jagead good an managers, assistant managers, executive housekeepers, hostesses and in 55 
r types of well-paid positions. Today our government’s wartime housing, food and recrea- 
program means greater opportuni- 
fies than ever. Previous experience Oa ae et ee th 
i Dved unnecessary in this business — LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL SUCCESSFUL 
"where you’re not dropped because you Room CA-7461, Washington 7, D. C. YEAR 
Over 40. Your business, home, pro- Send F oy : : 
ional or grade school background, Sy Bes: rn. ~~ Book, ae Big Opportunity,” with- 
Lewis, aining, qualifies vou at onid paren wish to know how to qualify fer a well- 
e, in leisure time. FREE _ book ; 
chow to qualify for a well-paid 
Ssition; explains how you are regis- 
red FREE of extra cost in Lewis Na- 
bnal Placement Service. Mail the 
upon NOW! 


eases 


j Elements of 
fous people who want to get ahead. PRACTICAL 
smplete home-study courses and self- 


‘ c pucton ences ted Caer ag RADIO 
Rented. changed. subjects. "0 
Satisfaction guaranteed on every transac- ater MECHANICS 
: Cash paid for used courses. Full A AS es 
r 

i | 

| 

1 

i 

| 

i 

t 

i 


ails and a4-page illustrated bargain by So iL. Mashall 
y 3. jk. arsha 


Based on actual operations performed by 
Radio Mechanics. Combines theory and 
practice so that the Trainee in the Armed 
Forces and industry may gain the essential 
knowledge quickly and efficiently. 

This book may well be called a Radio 
Teacher. Written in every day language. 
The only book of its kind containing actual 
operation sheets. Helps master Radio in 
two months. 


ro $2.25 Gloth $1.50 Paper 
e Size 819x11—244 pages 


Answer book free with order for 
cloth edition—Total prices $2.25. 
Paper edition $1.50—Answer book 
35c. 


==== All THIS COUPON'™"""™ 
CURRENT PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dept. WA 
212 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


4 

t 

i 

Please send books checked: | 
Cloth Ed, Answer Book Free $2.25 0 

$1.50 OD i 

| 

| 

i 

i 


alog FREE. rite today! 


Fr RE NELSON COMPANY 
3 321 S. Wabash Ave. 


Dept. 252, Chicago 


>) BEA DIETITIAN 


i] SHORT, INTENSIVE COURSE QUALIFIES 
YOU FOR A POSITION AS A DIETITIAN 


in hospitals, hotels, schools, laboratories, 
department stores, steamships, railroads 
public health, welfare organizations. 
Modern equipment. Spacious quarters. 
School restaurant. Licensed by N. Y- 
State. Day or Evening. Co-Ed, Age no 
obstacle. . Visitors welcome. 

College students may apply for advanced 
standing, thus complete course in less time. 
Free National Placement Service 
WRITE FOR CATALOG A 


N.Y. INSTITUTE OF DIETETICS 


$60 MADISON AVE. (at 60 St.) N.Y. C. 
_ Telephone: REgent 4-7400 


Paper Ed. § Answer Book 35¢ 0 


n, 


State.. veer 
rm om se os so 


Poor A 
i « 
Alexander Hamilton 
 _ Institute 
‘American Extension 
School of Law 28A-53A 
_ American Gentlemen 


‘Designing School...1AA 
American Life & 
ecident InsCors oe: 911 
erican News Co. ....1 
American School 1A-15A 
_ American School of 
hotography 2AA 


Art Color Printing Co. AN 
Atlas, Charles ne 
Audel pblashers 


ae a 
aBinder “Ine 22 ee eee 43 A 
_ Bogue Institute for 
___Stammerers......... 
| Book Supply Co. 63A-64A 
Burns, eve School... .907 


I erieg limes TA 
‘ell Thomas Y. 


Directory 1AA-2AA-3AA 
Evans, Vietor J. & Co.. .62A 


Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
Fea ins 31A-38A-48A-59A 
“Funk, Wilfred Inc 382A 


‘Glover 


Gover, H. Clay, Inc... .29A 
ae H 


Ideman-Julius 
39A-40A- aASSAS 45A 
lamilton Institute, 


gr Alesander’'....... 0... 5A 
Hammond, C. S. Co... .28A 
Harvest House. . ..26A-59A 
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A icerthons in the World 


I 
Indiana Technical 
Collepe nt (5 tees 1AA 
Institute of Applied 
ScienGes sais. eee 2AA 


International Correspon- 
dence Schools...10A-17A 


J 


Jay Bee Book Store. ..53A 
Jowett Institute....... 6IA 
K 
Keeley Institute. ..14A-910 


Kenmore Publishing 


Co. 
Kuhn School of 


Cartooning = oy. see 52A 
L 
Language Service 
Center= vo. PY. Seaerae 564A 


La Salle Extension 
Univ. ... 2A-3A-9A-13A 
Lewis Hotel Training 3AA 
Linguaphone Institute 
eae orer cee 
inguaphone Institute 
Coupon. 235 eee 47A 
Lundstrom, C. J. Mfg. 
COntS Bast Aste wae 54A 


M 


Magazine Inst.. 
Mehl, B 


Merriam, G. & C. Co. 


. .28A-55A 
A 


‘ Inside_front cover and 909 


Miller Telescopes...... 47A 
Minor, 


Mc 


pelea David Co 
18A-22A-24A-30A-7AA 
ener -Roosevelt, 


Ine 2. 
MeMorrow & Berman 46A 
{ N 
National Academy of 


Dress Design 
pee Art School, 


. 


Toe. ee 60A 
National Baking ' 
Institvites: J) coe 2AA 
National Protective 
INS. COM 400. eee 908 
National Radio 
Institute §:c..scanascne 25A 
Nelson Co, 
38A-52A-54A-3AA-908 
Newell. Cos... Qe 908 
N. Y. Electrical 
SGHOGIS at sae eee 1AA 
N. Y. Institute of 
Dietetiess .t cach ee 3AA 


Newspaper Institute of 
America 538A 
North American 
School 


O’Brien, Clarence. A. 


‘Dave Studic. .34A 
STA_ 


Harvey B. Jacobso 
Oint-Ease ........ iS 
Old Prof’s Book 

Shop <3e5 echoes 


eiverdalad 
Parr Vitamin Co. 
Pelman Ine. : 
Pioneer Pub 


Randolph, Es F.. 
Raye Burns Schoo! 
Requa’s Charcoal | 
Tablets i... sees 
Rosicrucians, The 
{Amorc) 


School Directory 
Bae dettey so Book 
Sherwin Cosy hool 
of English.... 
Speedwriting, © 
School of 


Tamblyn School o 
Penmanship . 


Unicorn Press. . 

University Extensi 
Conservator 

U.S. School o Must 


Van Nostrand Co. 
Verbis Publishing 


w 
Ward Green Cc m 


Art 
Watts, Franklin 


| Weather Man, The 


Inside Bac! 


W.E.Z oe 
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a a ey to. make MY tvs 
cet eee 


a raee to put over that 
Bi foney- making Idea" 
: af). “Believe I'll 


FLED some Good Reading 


Cd 


you know ‘this man as well as you know 

YOURSELF. His mind nibbles at EV- 

ERYTHING and masters NOTHING. 

At HOME in-the evening he tunes in the 

‘radio—listens to the war news—then glances 

“through a MAGAZINE—can't get interested. 

At the OFFICE he always takes up the EASI- 
EST thing first. JUMPS trom ONE 

“THING TO ANOTHER all the time! 

~ There are thousands of these PEOPLE 
WITH GRASSHOPPER MINDS. In fact, 
many of them are engaged in war production, 
“where it is so essential for every individual 
to produce at full capacity right =p to the day 

» of victory. 

If YOU have a “grasshopper mind” you 
know why this is TRUE. 

= The TRAGEDY of it all is this: you know 
that WITHIN YOU. are intelligence, ear- 

*nestness, and persistence. 

© What is WRONG? WHAT'S holding you 
“hack? Just one fact! That is all! And when 
_ you know what it IS, then you can prepare 

yourself for the race toward self-improve- 

> ment and independence. f 

The fact is that you are NOT using ALL 

- of your BRAINPOWER! 

; The AVERAGE person is paid for a frac- 
~ tion of what he possesses because that is what 
he actually USES. . 

— What can you DO about it? The answer 

is: study PELMANISM. 

PELMANISM will help. you to develop 

_ your own self-confidence, your will, memor 
"and concentration. It will help you, throug 

) self-training, to develop your imagination, 

~ your ability to ‘make quick decisions and to 

. yeason more logically. 2 ; 

Tn short, it will help you to train your brain 

and overcome such qualities as forgetfulness, 

inertia, se!f-consciousness, mind wandering, 
ocrastination, timidity, etc. ; 

~~ Men like author Edgar Wallace, Sir Harry 
. Lauder, Prince Charles of Sweden, Jerome 

> &. Jerome, the famous novelist; Major Gen- 

\ eral Sir. Frederick Maurice, Admiral Lord 

’ Beresford, Frank P. Walsh, former Chairman 


" 


of the National War Labor Board, and hun- 
dreds of ‘others equally famous, have praised 
Pelmanism! OVER 750,000 OTHERS HAVE 
STUDIED IT! 

BUY MORE U. S. WAR BONDS! 


Now—for Only $1—YOU 
can TEST Pelmanism 


Can PELMANISM help you? For the first time 
you can PROVE to YOURSELF the value of PEL- 
MANISM by using this complete TEST COURSE. 
It *s called “The Pelman Course in Mental Train- 
O books—sent to you for 

Or you 


FREE, 
uncement will 
INITIATIVE and 
But there are 


TIA 

Don't continue to 
Mail the coupon today! 
WA44, Pershing Bidg., 


-------- OO 


PELMAN INC., Dept. WA44, Pershing Bldg., 
New Rochelle, New York 
( ) Send me the Pelman Les co 


Lesson I Mental Training | 

Lesson II Sensation, Perception and Ob- | 
servation 

Lesson III Memory-Concentration | 

Lesson IV oe eee Development 

Lesson V_ Self-Management 

Lesson VI Ideas and Words | 

Lesson VII The Two Logics — Laws of | 


Thought 
pean VIII Fallacies and How to Avoid 


em 

Lesson IX Analogy and Metaphor 

Lesson X Methods of Investigation 

Send me without obligation, your FREE 
book, ‘‘Training Your Mind.’ 


ee a 
ww Ses 
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e@ Are your ideas wasted because you can't find the words to express them? 
. . . Do you forget easily the things you read and hear? .. « Do new words 
""go in one ear and out the other’’? . . . Do you make mistakes in grammar ie 
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and pronunciation? . . . Do you read so slowly that you can’t do all the a 
reading you'd like? 3 j 
F THESE things trouble you, you are panded through a series of simple exerc 
wasting a Dower that tan carry you and tests.either while you are (A) LIST 
farther than any other skill or talent ING—to ordinary conversation, radio 
you now have. ords are the tools of grams, movie dialog, speeches; or (B) R 
thought. Without the right words to ex- ING—your daily. newspaper, or the ma 
pes Coe your eee seek ay never be zines and books you regularly enjoy. . & 
nown to those who pay for ideas. Exhaus- ° Yi 
tive tests at the Hunan Engineering Labora- How to exercise the five basic” 
tory in Hoboken, N. J., have shown that factors of word power 
power with words is the one power nearly all Norman Lewis has been teaching English fo: 
successful men and women have in common. years. In his classes he noticed that children 
* . are wide awake to words and learn about f 
What power with words is with astonishing rapidity, but that most grown 


Now for the first time an English language 


specialist reveals scientifically what it is that awaken them to words by.properly exercisi 
generates word power. The skill with which the five basic factors of word power. 

you handle language, your ability to say the POWER WITH WORDS is the book of th 
right word at the right time, depends on five scientific, self-training exercises, including many, 
basic factors. These are fully described be- fascinating and entertaining tests by which your 


low. Each of them can be trained and ex- can measure your progress. Listen to the radio,» 


WORD POWER 
IS EASY! 


1. VOCABULARY—How to learn more 
new words every week than you form- 
erly could in an entire year. 

2. PRONUNCIATION—How to achieve 
educated pronunciation without sound- 
ing affected. Learn ‘‘how to say it’’ 
by listening intelligently. 

3. CORRECT USAGE—Rid your speech 
of fifteen common grammatical errors 
and it will be og ea for you to talk 
or write illiterately. 

4. SKILLFUL READING—Read fast to 
read well. Trains you to read as many 
as 600 words a minute—and remember 
what you’ve read! 

5. SPELLING—If you can read, you can 
spell | at ae This section trains your 
visual memory for. correct spelling. 


vorite authors—here are the sources of power’ 
with words you can tap to increase your own 
word power. No other;equipment is necessary— 
and results are. quick! 

~ Stop throwing away this natural power, so 
easily developed. Stop wasting good ideas for’ 
lack of words to express them.—Power with words} 
will carry you far in life. Tear out the coupon 
below, and—more power to you! 


Power 


WITH | 
Words 


By Norman Lewis, B.A., M.A. 
Outstanding English language expert; author of Vocabulary | 
and Spelling, and (with Wilfred Funk) the sensationally 7 
successful 30 Days to a@ More Powerful Vocabulary. o 
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THOMAS Y. CROWELL CO., 432 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 
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Learn Quickly and Easily at Home 


By the Famous 
OUBLE your pleasure and ad- 
vantages in life with a second 


language! Learning the HUGO SIMPLIFIED METHOD 


way is not an arduous task or tire- 
some study—but an interesting ex- 

newest ally, Brazil. Think of the post- 
war advantages to an engineer, a 


perience you will thoroughly enjoy! 
salesman, a student, a writer who is 


World changes make it imperative 


for every one of us who wants to get 
ahead to know another language! 
Right now, jobs are going to special- 
ists who know. Spanish, in our rela- 
tions with Latin America—Portu- 
guese, in our relations with our 


fluent in Russian! The famous HUGO 
method teaches you the language of 
your choice in an amazingly short 
time—in but an hour a day of fas- 
cinating study. Over 3,000,000 of these 
courses have been sold! 
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Washington Square, 
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WAR 


Dee. 16—The White House announced the safe 
‘Teturn of President Roosevelt to the United 
heed after his war conferences at.Cairo and 
ran, 
ritish Prime Minister Winston Churchill is ill 
f pneumonia, in the ddle East, on his way 
ack from the war conferences in Egypt and Iran 
+(Persia), the House of Commons was notified by 
his deputy. 
—The United States War Department revealed that 
on Dec. 2, at dawn, in the port of Bari on the 
Adriatic coast of Italy, German planes sank at 
east 17 ships, including 2 ammunition vessels 
and 5 American merchantmen, with estimated 
loss of 1,000 lives. ‘ 

Seizure by American landing forces of a coastal 
section of South New Britain was disclosed by a 
bulletin from General MacArthur's headquarters. 

+ was a combined operation of ground and air 
units.’ The landing was near Arawe. 
Dec. 17—British planes, after dark and after 13 
nights of respite, dropped more than 1,500 tons 
- of bombs on Berlin, plus many thousands of 
_ other explosives and incendiaries; 30 heavy bom- 
" bers were lost. Before that, in daylight, Ameri- 
‘can planes. attacked the German port of Emden. 
ene was Berlin’s 96th air attack since the war 
>, gan. 

Dec, 18—The Yugoslay People’s Army stopped the 
ie German offensive in the last two weeks and 

“Jaunched counter-blows in Bosnia. 

London reported the return of U-boat wolf packs 

to the North Atlantic. Two-submarines were 

blasted recently by combined air and sea power 

after an attack on four Allied convoys. 

. 19—In Russia the Soviet forces have opened 
" g general winter offensive in the Nevel area. 
The fighting is developing fiercely and on a 
Moscow reports the capture of more 


Bae bs oe 


t 


. 22 mans and claims a Red advance 
‘of 19 miles one way and 50 miles the other way, 
recapturing 500 places. The offensive, involving 
950,000 infantry, is moving south from Nevel. 
—Three German and a Russian were sentenced to 
death in Kharkov in Russia's first atrocity trial. 
They were hanged in public two days later, a 
‘crowd of 50,000 ee the execution. 
- erican troops in Italy captured San Pietro 
ay ne after the bloodiest and fiercest fighting 
| since Salerno. San Pietro was ranked one of the 
strongest points in the German winter defenses 
_ of Cassino on the way to Rome. 
pe. 20—There was extensive activity by fleets 
bbe of Allied bombing planes over Germany and 
“western Europe. The North German port of 
‘Bremen, a center of U-boat production, was at- 
"tacked by American Flying Fortresses and Lib- 
erators. Twenty-five of these craft were lost 
‘a d 40 Nazi planes were shot down. Five Amer- 
‘ic escort planes were missing. Probably 1,100 
eriéan, Royal Air Force, Dominion and Allied 
jaters swept. over the western invasion coast 


from the south. 

rthern end of Brenner Pass. 
ro- 
en- 


“States Army in New Britain captured 
Arawe air strip after an advance of three 
es. 

GENERAL 2 

Dec. 1e_ Operating railroad herhoods set 


he three succeeding days for a 
Y: ed ive strike’? and the National Mediation 


___ Page 684—Area of New Guinea, British and 

Netherlands jons—330,000 square miles. 
age 685—Area of Solomon Islands, British and 

ralian mandates—15,800 square miles. 

‘ 
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Board moved immediately to avert it. The walk- 
out was called to enforce demands for wage in- 
creases. Leaders of the 350,000 railroad unionists 
said 97.7 per cent had voted for the strike. An 
emergency conference was held in the White House 
(Dec. 19) of 15 representatives of the nation’s rail- 
roads; five chiefs of the transportation unions, and 
James F. Byrnes, head of the Office of War Mobili- 
zation, and Fred M. Vinson, Director of Economic 
Stabilization. 

Dec. 20—Seventy-three passelgers were killed in 
& collision of the 18-car southbound and the 16- 
car northbound Tamiani Champion trains in a 
cut near Lumberton, N. C., on the Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad. Many of those killed and_in- 
jured were American soldiers and sailors. Sev- 
eral of the cars on the south bound express had 
been derailed at a switch and were tilted over 
toward the other track. These cars were crushed 
by the north bound train. 

Dec. 27—The United States Army, acting on order 
of President Roosevelt, seized control of the na- 
tion's railroads, The President designated Lt. Gen. 
Brehon Somervell, comimanding the Army Service 
Forces, to run the roads. The action was taken 
after three operating unions had refused an offer 
of the President to arbitrate. 

Page 229—The 18,000-ton Italian passenger liner, 
Conte Verde, was scuttled by her crew at Shang- 
hai, China, after the Italian capitulation, passen~ 
ue on the exchange ship Gripsholm reported 

Nov. 3, 1943) at Port Elizabeth, South Africa. 

Page 283—Bright Lights of Stage, Screen and 
Radio, Ben Bernie, band leader, died at the age 
= ~~ (Oct. 20, 1943) in his home in Beverly Hills, 

alif. i 

Page 329—Philippines Government—President 
Roosevelt signed (Nov. 13, 1943) legislation -extend- 
ing the terms of President Manuel Quezon and 
Vice President Sergio Osmena of the Philippines 
until the expulsion of the Japanese from the 
islands. 

Page 591—Representative Lawrence Lewis (D.) 
Colorado, died Dec. 12, 1943. 

Page 591—House of Representatives—Fourth 
Kentucky District—Chester O. Carrier (R.) 
elected at a special election. 

Page 656—The National Safety Council reported 
(Oct. 29, 1943) that since Pearl Harbor, including 
nine months of 1943, 46,000 persons had _ been 
killed in motor vehicle accidents in the United 
States and that 1,600,000 had been injured. The 
Council, said that motor accidents were still a 
greater menace to human life than war, adding, 
“The fact that we are needlessly killing off as 
many people in traffic alone as are dying on the 
battlefield in defense of their country constitutes 
an indictment of the home-front Americans.” 

Page 674—British Cabinet—These changes were 
announced (Nov. 11, 1943): 

Minister of Reconstruction—in War Cabinet, 
Lord Woolton. 

Minister of Food—Col. J. J. Liewellin. 

Minister of Health—H. U. Willink. 

Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster—Ernest 
Brown. 

Page 103—The Cuban Government announced 
(Nov. 3, 1943) that the population of the coun- 
try according to the 1943 census was 4,777,284, an 


increase -of more than 10 per cent in the last 


decade. 

Page %11—Committee on Liberation (France) 
announced (Nov. 9, 1943) these changes: | 
je Cesare Oe, Henri Honore Giraud re- 

red. 


War and Air—Andre Le Trocquer. 

Navy—Louis Jocquinot. 

Interior—Emmanuel d’Astier de la Vigerie. 

Public Health and Education—Rene Capitant. 

Finance—Pierre Mendes-France. __ 

Deportees and Prisoners of War—Pierre Frenay, 

Justice—Francois de Menton. 

Without Fe aan Georges Catroux, Andre 
Philip and Henru euille. 

Pace 7125—Japanese Cabinet—Genjiro Fujiwara, 
@ cabinet adviser to Premier Tojo, was named 
oe 17, 1943) Minister of State Without Port- 
‘olio. 

Page 879—Justice J. Sidney Bernstein of the 
New York Supreme Court died (Dec. 9, 1943.) 


> 


Errata 


Page 784—The first woman governor of a State 
in the United States was Mrs. Miriam A. Fergu- 
ee as the Governor of Texas (Jan. 

P i 
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32 Late Sporting Events—Track Records, Chess . 
/ - Sports Records Approved by the A. A. U. : | 


The A. A. U. at its meeting in Onieeas (Dec. 4, 
1943) approved the following records: 
ae MEN’S TRACK AND FIELD 
‘ American Records 
OUTDOORS 
One Mile—4 minutes 5.3 seconds, Gunder Haege, 
Stockholm, Sweden, at Cambridge, Mass., July 


4. : 
1.500 Meters——3:47.8, Haege, at Cambridge, July 


24. : . 

Two Miles—8:51.3; Haegg, at Cincinnati, Aug. 7. 
300 Yards—0:30.2, Clifford Bourland, University of 
Southern California, at Los Angeles, April 17. 
Liiscuss Throw—174 feet 1044 inches, Ensign Hugh 

S. Cannon, U. S. N., section base, at Randalls 


Island, June 5. 
INDOORS 


‘60 Yards—0:06.1, Herbert Thompson, Jersey City 
Department of Recreation, at New York City, 


eb. 27. : 

600 Yards—1:10.2, Hugh J. Short, Georgetown Uni- 
versity, at New York City, Feb. 6. 

60-Yard Low Hurdles—0:06.9, Harold Stickel, un- 
attached, at New York City, Feb. 27. 

Two-Mile Run—8:51, J. Gregory Rice, New York A. 
C., at Cleveland, March 26. 

Pole Vault—15 feet 844 inches, Cornelius Warmer- 
dam, U.S. N. Pre-Flight School, Chapel Hill, N. 
C., at Chicago, Ill., March 20. | 

National er cheiegehlp Records 


. D Ri 
100 Meters—0:10.3, Harold Davis, Olympic Club, at 
Randalls Island, June 20. 
INDOORS i 
' 60-Yard High Hurdles—0:07.4, Robert E. Wright, 
unattached, at New York City, Feb. 27. 
National Junior Championship Records 
OUTDOORS ~~ 
200 Meters—0:29.9, George Guida, Shanahan 
Catholic Club, at Randalls Island, June 20. 
Pole Vault—13 feet 10% inches, Irving Moore, 
Olympic Club, at Randalls Island, June 20. 
Citizens’ Record 
OUTDOORS 
One Mile—4:06, William Hulse, New York A. C., at 
Berea, Ohio, July 31. 
{ WOMEN’S TRACK AND’ FIELD 
, American Record 


OUTDOORS 
100 Meters—0:11.6, Miss Stella Walsh., Polish 
Olympic Le) Se aa C., Cleveland, at Lake- 
ug. 15. 


- wood, Ohio, 
: MEN’S SWIMMING 
American Records 
20-YARD COURSE 
‘ Back-Stroke 
150 Yards—1:30:8, Harry Holiday Jr., University 
of Michigan, at Iowa City, Feb. 13. 
Relay Racing 


Chess Play 


Source: Hermann Helms. ae med Ast its Chess Bulletin pray 


H.Y.P.D. College Chess Lea; 


won by Yale. Score: Yale, 4; Harvard, 0. Prince- 


' ton and Dartmouth did not compete. 


* Eastern Intercollegiate Chess League—Cham- 
pionship won by City College, 22-6; Cooper Union, 


21-7; Brooklyn, 18-10; N.Y.U. (Heights), 12-16; 
Columbia, 1139-1612; Cornell, 1049-171; N.Y.U 
(W. Sq.), 10-18; Yeshiva, 7-21. 


Intercollegiate Championship—City College, 2; 
Yale, 2 (tie not played off). 

United States Championship—Play-off of Tour- 
nament tie between Samuel Reshevsky and Isaac 
I.. Kashdan; Reshevsky, 6; Kashdan, 2; drawn, 3; 
* Interscholarstic Chess League—Championship 
won by Marcy Hanft, Thomas Jefferson H, S., 
622-72; Henry Nattens, DeWitt Clinton H. S., 6-1, 
second. 

Commercial Chess League—Championship won 
by Chase: National Bank, 6-1; Lummus Co., 514- 
142; second; N. Y.. Times, 5-2, third. 

Marshall C. C. Championship—Won by Anthony 
E. Santasiere, 912-145; Milton Hanauer and Carl 
Pilnick, 8-3 (tie for second and third); Theodore 
A. Dunst, 745-345, fourth. 

Manhattan C, C. Speed Championship—Tie for 
first between Israel A. Horowitz and Abraham 
Kupchik, each 7-2; Arnold S. Denker, 644-215, 
third; Section B—Won by Petty Officer Cornel 
Anthony Tanassy, 9-0. 

Inter-League Team Match—Commercial League, 
8; Intercollegiate League, 6. 

Ventnor City Invitation Tournament—tTie pbe- 
tween Anthony E. Santasiere and George Shains- 
wit, each 44-215; Weaver W. Adams, 4-3, third. 

National Speed Championship—Won by Reuben 
Fine, 11-0; Samuel Reshevsky, 9-2, second; Abra- 

_ham Kupchik, 7-4, third; Isaac I. Kashdan, 6-5, 


300-Yard Medley—2:50.9, Yale University (Als 
Ford, Edwin Davidge, Brewster MacFadden) 
New Haven, Feb. 22. - i] 
300-Yard Medley—2:51.1, Univerity of Michigs 
(Holiday, Patrick C. Hayes, John R. Patton) 
Iowa City, Feb. 13. By 
40 Yards (4x100)—3:26.4, Yale (Ford, Richa 
Baribault, MacFadden, Richard Lyon) at Ni 
Haven, Feb. 22. Bit 
> \ SHORT COURSE ‘ 
J Free Style 5 
100 Yards—0:50.6, Ford, at New Haven, Feb. 13. 
Back-Stroke : 
100 Yards—0:57, Holiday, at Ann Arbor, Mick) 


Feb. 10. 
200 Meters—2:22.9, Holiday, at Detroit, March 1) 
Relay Racing y 
400 Yards (4x100)—3:26.2, Yale (Ford, Baribau 
MacFadden, Lyon) at New Haven, Feb. 13. 
150-Yard Medley—1:18.8, Yale Freshmen (Fo) 
Roger Smith, MacFadden) at New Haven, dé 


16. ; 
300-Yard Medley—2:50.8, University of Michigars 
ae Hayes, Patten}, at Ann Arbor, Mi 
eb. 10. , , 

National Junior Championship Records | 
LONG COURSE | 
Outdoors ; 
220 Yards Breast-Stroke—2:50.7, Joseph Verdeu: 
Philadelphia North Branch Y. M. C. A., 8 
Clementon Lake; N. J., July 14. 5 
300-Meter Medley Relay—3:32.8, University 4 
North Carolina (G. D. Hammond, J. C. Wild 
man, P. W. Malison), at Tarboro, N. C., Aug. é 
WOMEN’S SWIMMING ‘5 
American Records 7 
Breast-Stroke a 
100 Meters—1:24.3, Miss Jane Dillard, unattachec 
Fort Worth, Tex., at Jasonville, Ind., Aug. 29, 
100 Meters—1:22.3, Miss Kvelyn Barbee, Goldsbor) 
Swimming Association, at Tarboro, N. C., Aug, @ 
200 Meters—3:18.3, Miss Peggy Pate, Goldsbor? 
Swim Association, at Tarboro, N. C., Aug. 7.) | 
National Junior Championship rds 
LONG COURSE ial 
Outdoors 
300-Meter Individual Medley—4:48.2, Miss Kat 
rine Breen, Firestone A. C., Akron Ohio, ai 
Jasonville, Ind., Aug. 29. 5 
400-Meter Free Style Relay—5:15.7, Medinah Clut 
Chicago (the Misses B. Wertin, E.. Miller, Bron 
well, Voelker) at Jasonville, Ind., Aug. 27. 
Indoors | 
150-Yard Individual Medley—1:53.1, Miss Suzanne 
Zimmerman, Multnomah A. C,, at Portland, Ore» 
March 21. # 
200-Yard Relay—1:59.4, Newark A. C. (Clara 3 
Van Nuis, Helen Mettam, Joy and Jean Fi 
simmons) at Newark, N. J., March 13. i 


In 1943 


& 


{ 


} 


Genesee Cup—Won by Monroe County, after 
triple | tie with Onondaga and Gases be 


U. S$. Open Championship—Won by Israel A. 
Horowitz (combined with N. Y¥. State Chaeite: 
ship pournamiens RG A ee ett ‘ 7 a 
etropolitan Sp ampionship— 1 by 
Samuel Resheysky, 161-115; pred Bi Rachdan 
1542-445, second; Israel A, Horowitz, 12-6, ‘third 
George Shainswit, 1015-714, fourth. ee 
New England Championship—Won by Anthonys 
E. Santasiere, 5-0; H. B. Daly and M. Hamer- 
Serial xe 3-2. » 4 
ew Blindfold Record—By Michael Najdorf of! 
Poland at Rosario, Argentine Republic, rots 
10: Playing against 80 opponents at 40 boards,)! 
Najdorf won 36 games, lost 3 and drew 1, sure 
passing record of George Koltanowski against. 34L4 


' 


at Eunburgh, 9st. : Ata 
. S. Amateur Championship—Won Dr. 
Ariel Mengarini, Washington, D- C mien 


Almere). and Edward S. Jackson, each 9-2, m- «4 

ined. cn fe) runner-up and WiOnee : i 
etro an League Championship—si 

—Won by Marshall Chess Club. Section Bee 

Won by London Terrace Chess »Club. t 


i 


‘ 


sters’ Pairs—Howard Schenken, New York City; 
ohn Crawford, Philadelphia. 
sters’ Teams— Howard Schenken, Edward 
Hymes, New York; Sidney Silodor, Charles. H. 
- Goren, John Crawford, Philadelphia. 
asters’ Individual—Alvin Roth, Bronx, N. Y. 
‘ NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS 
anderbilt Cup Knockout Teams—Harry J. Fish- 
_ bein, Fred D, Kaplan, Tobias Stone, Alvin Roth, 
bac New York City; Harry Fagin, Bridgeport, Conn. 
‘Men’s Pairs—Charles H. Goren, Charles J. Solo- 
*~ mon, Philadelphia: 


~ Women’s Pairs—Mrs. E. J. Seligman, Mrs. Mae 
=. Rosen, New York City. 

fixed Teams—Mrs. A. M. Sobel, New York City; 
Mrs. Olive Peterson, Charles H. Goren, Sidney 
Silodor, Philadelphia. 

/ Amateur Teams—Mrs. A. P. Hess, Mrs. Ruth Rice, 
a Slater, Harold Franhenheimer, New York 
| Open Pairs—Mrs. E. J. Seligman, New York; Mrs. 
' Ruth Chase Goldberg, Philadephia. 

| Open Teams—Mrs. A. M. Sobel, B. Jay Becker, 


& 


- Late Sporting Events—Bridge; Professional Football 
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Contract Bridge Championships 1943 


New York; Sidney Silodor, Charles H. Goren, 
Philadelphia. 

Mixed Pairs—Mrs. Olive Peterson, Charles H. Go- 
ren, Philadelphia. 

Women’s Teams—Mrs. R. C. Young, Philadelphia; 
Mrs. A. M. Sobel, New York; Mrs. J. E. Folline, 
Richmond, Va.; Mrs. Wilkinson Wagar, Atlanta, 


Ga. 
EASTERN STATES CHAMPIONSHIPS 

Open Pairs—Abraham Goldstein, Jules Tilles, New 
York City. 

Open Teams—Mrs. A. M. Sobel, Peter A. Leven- 
tritt, Howard Schenken, New York; Charles H. 
Goren, Sidney Silodor, Philadelphia. 

Mixed Pairs—Mrs. A. M. Sobel, Edward Hymes, 
New York City. 

Mixed Teams—Mrs. Louis W. Noel, Mrs. E. J. 
Bacher, Fred D. Kaplan, New York; William D. 
Levin, Brooklyn. 

Women’s Pairs—Mrs. A. M. Sobel, Miss Ruth Sher- 
man, New York City. 

Amateur Pairs—Louis Kelner, Pvt. Martin Dupraw, 
New York City. 


EASTERN DIVISION 
Ww. L. 


T. For Ag'st Pct. | 
Fatah «nage ois a et a ee Ey ey 
et a ae 3% ee sak ABT 2308. 760 
ES ee Sy. 4. 1. 228-- 230. =.656 
een S58 us’ 2 8 0 65 234 .200 
’ WESTERN DIVISION 
W. L. T. For Ag’st Pct. 
Chicago Bears........ So. tek 303. (OT . /.889 
mereen Bay...........3 eee bank 232 > wT 
a ade Ly: 2m 218) | ..333 
bas he SOK 0 10 0 95 238 .000 


‘Study Courses Offered to 


_ Opportunity for academic study during off-duty 
‘hours is offered enlisted personnel of all branches 
of the military service by the United States Armed 
ces Institute, an official school of the War and 
‘avy Departments, at Madison, Wis. | 
Applications for enrollment are received by the 
» Institute under three plans. More than 300 high 
* school and technical courses by correspondence are 
pffered by the Institute. In addition to this 82 
polleges and universities offer courses in 343 sub- 
fects through their extension departments by spe- 
tial arrangement with the Institute. The Insti- 
tute also furnishes self-teaching and standard text- 
books in elementary and secondary school subjects 
for use by voluntary off-duty classes. 
Enlisted men and women may enroll regardless 
of location. A large proportion of the students are 
flow overseas. Correspondence course students out- 
side of the United States use official photo mail 
or rapid lesson service. At the end of 1943, 
branches of the Institute had been established at 
awaii and Cairo, Egypt. Other foreign branches 
are planned for 1944. 
Fe, Upon successful completion of each course a 


New York—Lieut. Gov- 
884,553; Lieut. Gen. William 
Amer. Labo 


rth, (Soc. La 4,587; Wilkinson, (Soc.), 1,- 
Bes eins , (Nat'l Prohib.), 2,074. The official State 
count gave Edge a plurality of 760. 

Mississippi—Governor—Thomas L. Bailey (D.), 


Jersey. 
4,364; Vincent J. Murphy @); 


_ written by William Tyler Page, 


House of Representatives, 
mionted and promulgated b 3 


Professional F ootball, 1943 


New York and Washington tied for the cham- 
pionship in the Eastern Division and Washington 


| = the playoff (Dec. 19) by a score of 28 to 0. 


‘ootball, Coach of the Year—(New York World 
Telegram) Amos Alonzo Stagg, College of the 
Pacific. Stagg also was chosen as football’s ‘‘man 
of the year’’ by the Football Writers Association 


of America. 
BOXING 
James E. Sullivan Memorial Trophy—1943 award 
made collectively to all boxers in the Armed Ser- 
vices of the United States. 


Those in Armed Services ~ 


Source: United States Armed Service Forces 


Certificate is awarded and a transcript of grades 
may be sent to any school or college to be evalu- 
ated for credit upon request of the student. 

Men and women of all branches of the service 
are included in this educational program. Enlisted 
personnel of the Army must complete basic train- 
ing before enrolling, while members of the Navy, 
Marines or Coast Guard must complete boot train- 
ing before being eligible. 

All study must be performed during the student's 
off-duty hours and he is expected to submit at least 
one lesson @ month, if enrolled for an Institute 
course, unless prevented by military duties. Those 
enrolled in university extension divisions are ex- 

ected to comply with requirements established by 
the respective institution. : 

Application blanks and copies of the Institute 
catelog, which gives full details and complete list 
of courses, may be obtained from Special Service 
Officers, Education Officers, and Librarians at 
Military service posts throughout the United States 
and overseas. The interested student may also 
write direct to the Commandant, Armed ces 
Institute, Madison, Wis. 


" Official Election Returns for 1943 


elected without opposition. He had; beaten an- 
other Democrat for the nomination in the August 


primaries, 
Kentucky—Governor—Simeon S. Wilis (R.), 279, 


144: Johnson, (Prohib.), 3,239; J. I. Donaldson, 
(D.), 270,525. 
Congressman, Fourth District—Carrier (R.) was 


elected over Talbott, (D.), by a majority of 13,000 
as against a majority of 4,800 for the Democrat 
who ran in the same district in 1942. 


Pas 


The American’s Creed 


Publication. Accepted by the House 
rk of the | Committee on Pu nie : je pes ag 


he America: 


lity, justice and humanity for which American patriots sacr’ 


; my duty to my country 


to love it; to support its Constitution; to obey its 


and to defend it against all enemies. 


eS SS ewe! 
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educational courses. 
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United States Navy Educational System } 


Source: Bureau of Naval Personnel (Training Division) Navy Department. 


1. General Educational Policy—To maintain and 
train the officer and enlisted personnel requisite 
for the Regular Establishment and to provide for 
the procurement eee of Une “perebune? 
required for the expanded war organization. 

“3. Enlisted Personnel Training—The Bureau of 
Naval Personnel maintains the following Naval 
Training Stations for newly enlisted men: Bain- 
bridge, Maryland; Farragut, Idaho; Great Lakes, 
Mlinois; Newport, Rhode Island; Sampson, New 
York and San Diego, California. Length of train- 
ing usually is twelve (12) weeks. Graduates either 
are assigned to duty ashore or afloat or recelve 
specialized instruction. : 

3. Service Schools—The Service Schools include 
class ‘‘A’’ schools to which capable men are sent 
upon completion of recruit training; Class “B 
schools which are to supplement training afloat 
by continuing work of Class ‘‘A”’ schools ashore; 
and Class ‘‘C’’ schools offering advanced training 
for particular duty assignments. Included further 
are schools for supplementing training at principal 
manufacturers and fleet service schools ashore. 
Training is divided into the following five classi- 
fications: (1) Ordnance and gunnery (including 
electricity), (2) Communications and clerical, (3) 
Machinists, metal workers and basic engineering, 
(4) Aviation trades, and (5) Buglers, Hospital Ap- 
prentice and Diesel Training. Candidates for these 


‘schools ate chosen according to the results of 


general intelligence and achievement tests. Those 
who apply for schools listed in groups 3 and 5 are 
given an additional test of mechanical aptitude. 

Naval Academy Preparatory Class—The Naval 
Academy Preparatory School is located at Bain- 
pridge, Maryland and trains enlisted candidates in 
subjects preparing them to take the regular Naval 
Academy entrance examinations in April. 

Naval Academy Detail—Men from the fleet are 
detailed to report to the training stations at Nor- 
folk and San’ Diego soon after January 1 to tutor 
in preparation for the entrance examination for 
admission to the Naval Academy. : 

Nayal Training Courses—The courses, covering 
the requirements for 49 different ratings, are avail- 
able to all men of the Navy and are furnished free 
of charge to any ship or station, upon official 
request. Completion of one or more courses under 
the supervision of a specialist officer is usually 
required for an advancement in rating! 

4. Officer Candidate Training—United States 
Naval Academy at Annapolis, Maryland. 

See Special Article entitled United States Naval 
Academy. 

Naval Reserve Officers Training Corps—Units 
have been established at: 

Brown University, Providence, R. I. 

University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

University of California at Los Angeles, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

University of Colorado, poder, Col. 


_, Duke University, Durham, N. C. 


Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, Ga. 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
College of the Holy Cross, Worcester, Mass. 
Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, N. 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. 
Northwestern University, Evansten, Ill. 

- University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y. 
Rice Institute, Houston, Tex. 

University of South Carolina, Columbia, Ss. Cc. 
Peers of Southern California, Los Angeles, 


M, 
Cc. 


Calif. 

University of Texas, Austin, Tex. N 
' Tufts College, Medford, Mass. 

The Tulane University of Louisiana, New Or- 
rene arsity of Virgintd hi 

niversity o: rginia, Charlottesville, Va, 

University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. c 

Yale University, New Haven, Corin. 

The Naval course at these universities is an 
accelerated college course including a number of 
required naval subjects: Candidates are gradu- 
ates of the V-12 Navy College Training Program. 


Naval Reserve Midshipman’ —, 
Operation at the following Univevsitive; tt) Column 
bia University, New York, New York, (2) United 


States Naval Academy, Annapolis, M 

University of Notre Dame, South’ Bend. acta 
4) Northeastern University, Chicago, Illinois. 
Candidates are chosen from the V-12 Navy Col- 


-intensive instruction in Naval Regulations, 


SA Se 


, 
lege Training Program, receive one month’s in- 
aoctrination training as apprentice seaman, fol- - 
lowed by a three months’ course of intensive in- - 
struction as midshipmen. Officers are trained for © 
either deck or engineering duties, and upon suc-- 
cessful completion of the course are commissioned 
as Reserve Ensigns. s | 

Indoctrination Schools—Officers appointed di-- 
rectly from civil life aré given eight weeks of f 
cus- - 
toms of the service, seamanship, navigation, naval ! 
history, and, physical training, and military drill. . 


graduates are further ~ 
at the Naval -Reserve Midshipmen’s — 
Schools. V-12 students who fail to qualify are re= 
turned to general service afloat or ashore, t; | 
limited number of V-12 students may become elig= 
ible for N.R.O.T.C. training. "| 

Women’s Reserve—See Waves and Women’s Re- 
serve U. S. Naval reserve, 123. + a 

Aviation Cadets—Aviation cadets (V-5) of the | 
Naval Reserve must be between 18 and 27 years 
old at the time of enlistment or transfer from 
other ratings; physically, morally and education- | 
nee qualified in accordance with prescribed stand= | 
Tds. : 

5. Officers Specialized Training—Special courses 
in a wide range of professional and technical 
subjects are offered at various schools for deck, 
engineering, and staff officers. Candidates are 
seiected_according to aptitude or previous duty, | 
from officer personnel, ashore or afloat, including | 
graduates of Indoctrination, Naval Reserve Mid= 
shipmen, and Naval Reserve Midshipman’s (Wo- | 
men’s Reserve) Schools. The following is 
pease ary of the specialized training courses avail- | 

Aerial Free Gunner Instructor School. 

Aerological Engineering. 

Aeronautical Engineering. 

Air Combat Intelligence School. 

Air Operations School. 

Armed Guard School. 

Aviation Engines. 

Aviation Medicine. 

Barrage Balloon School. 

Bomb Disposal School. 

Cargo Stowage. 

Chemical Warfare School. 

Communications. 

Diesel Engineering. 

Diesel Engineers. 


anit 


= 


ee ae 


Gyro Compass. 4 
Harbor Defense. : 
Lact Done: - 

agnetic Compass Compensation. F 
Naval Mine Warfare Schools. 
Motor Torpedo Boat Squadrons Training Center. 


Naval Architecture. 
Net School. 
Ordnance Inspectors School. 
Photographic Interpretation School, 
School of Photography. 
Radio Engineering. 
Salvage School. 
Seund Operators School. 
pda SS aG, 

ubmarine aser Trainin 
Submarine Training. ale 
Torpedo School. 
Fighter Director School. \ 
6. Officer Post-Graduate araining-Fosteg 
Provided at the Post-Graduate 
School at Annapolis, Ma fe 
selected universities. nya ERGY ae 
War College, 


aap 


Ne ort, t 
Five months—Command Course fone ee: i 
Petes eee seaenerntcny Staff course for lieu- 
a ers, lieu t 1 
Gittins eee eutenants, and lieutenants 


World War II—Deciarations by Nations 35 


WORLD WAR II 


World War Il Declarations, Invasions, Breaks 


an ALBANIA ECUADOR . 
“Declared war on United States, Dec. 17, 1941. Ended relations with Germany, Italy and Japan, 
# AUSTRALIA Jan. 29, 1942. 
“Declared war on Germany, Sept. 3, 1939. EGYPT 

Ended relations with Vichy France, Jan. 6, 1942. 


Becriared war on Japan, Dec. 8, 1941. i i 
; lared war on Bulgaria, June 6, 1942. Ended relations with Japan, Dec. 8, 1941. 


h AUSTRIA ESTONIA 
Formed Free Austrian National Council, Sept. 27, voted into Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, 
B41. Aug. 3, 1940, and occupied. 

BELGIUM ETHIOPIA 


Invaded by Germany, May 10, 1940. 
Ended relations with Rumania, Feb. 12, 1941, 
Ended relations with Japan, Dec. 8, 1941. 
Declared war on Japan, Dec. 20, 1941. 
BOLIVIA 
Ended poenone with Germany, Italy and Japan, 


‘A Presidential decree announced a state of war 
sted with the Axis countries, April 7, 1943. 
ee nnet declared war on Axis nations, Dec. 4, 


Declared war on Germany, Italy and Japan, 


ec. 14, 1942. 
FINLAND 

Invaded by Russia, Noy. 30, 1939. 

Signed peace treaty in Moscow with Russia, 
March 12, 1940. 
oe relations with Great Britain, July 28, 

Declared warron Russia, June 25, 1941. 

Declared war on Great Britain, Dec. 6, 1941. 

FRANCE 

Declared war on Germany, Sept. 3, 1939. 

Signed armistice with Germany, June 22, 1940. 

Signed armistice with Italy, June 25, 1940, for 
four months, ending Oct. 25, 1940. 

Unoccupied France invaded by Germany and 
Italy, Nov. 11, 1942. 

FRANCE, FREE 
ome French National Council formed, Sept. 23, 

41. 

Declared war on Germany, Dec. 8, 1941. 

A Committee of National Liberation—a de facto 
government of all French territories not occupied 
by the Axis—was formed at Algiers, June 3, 1943, 
and later gained limited recognition from. the 
United States, Great Britain and Canada. These 
countries recognized the Committee as the ad- 
ministrative authority for French overseas terri- 
tories for the duration but not as a government 
of France or of the French Empire. Russia rec- 
ognized the Committee as the representative of the 
“state interests’ of the French Republic. 


GERMANY 
Declared war on Russia, June 22, 1941. 
Declared war on United States, Dec. 11, 1941. 
Signed armistice with France, June 22, 1940. 
GREAT BRITAIN 
Ended relations with Hungary, April 7, 1941. 
Ended relations with Finland, Aug. 1, 1941. 
Deciared war on Germany, Sept. 3, 1939. 
Declared war on Bulgaria, Finland, Hungary 
and Rumania, Dec. 7, 1941. 
Declared war on Japan, Dec. 8, 1941, 


GREECE 


Ended relations with Bulgaria and Hungary, 
April 7, 1941. 

Declared war on Japan, Dec: 8, 1941. 

Invaded by Italy, Oct. 28, 1940. 

Invaded by Germany, April 6, 1941. 

Armistice between Axis forces and Greek Armies, 


April 23, 1941. 
xis powers seized Athens; Greek campaign 


A 
halted, April 27, 1941. 
GUATEMALA 


Declared war on Japan, Dec. 7, 1941. 
Declared war on Germany and Italy, Dec. 11, 


1941 
HAITI 


Ended relations with Vichy France, Nov. 10, 1942. 
Declared war on Japan, Dec. 8, 1941. x 
pecietes war on Germany and Italy, Dec. 12, 


1941 
HONDURAS 
Baded relations with Vichy France, Nov. 13, 


1942. 
Declared war on Japan, Dec. 8, 1941. : 
Declared war on Germany and Italy, Dec. 12, 


1941. 
HUNGARY 
Ended relations with United States, Dec, 11, 1941, 


Declared war on Russia, June 27, F 
Declared war on United States and Great Britain, 


Dec. 13, 1941. 
ed ited Beata July 7, 1941. A 
Occupi by United States, July Z 
British expeditionary force had occupied Iceland 
a year earlier. 


} BRAZIL 
a relations with Germany, Italy and Japan, 


» , 1942. 
| Ended relations with Vichy France, Nov. 13, 1942. 
noe war on Germany and Italy, Aug. 22, 


~ Joined United Nations, Feb. 6, 1943. 
’ BULGARIA 
Declared war on Greece and Yugoslavia, April 


1941. 
: lared war on United States and Great Britain, 


Dec. 13, 1941. 
, BUEMA (Japanese Puppet State) 
Declared war against the United States and 
Great Britain, Aug. 1, 1943. 
“ay CANADA 
" Ended relations with Vichy France, Nov. 9, 1942. 
f eecared war on Germany, Sept. 10, 1939. 
des, jared war on Finland, Hungary, Japan and 
Mumania, Dec. 7, 1941. 


CHILE 
+ Ended relations with Germany, Italy and Japan, 


Jan. 20, 1943. 
weended relations with Bulgaria, Hungary, Ru- 


mania and Vichy France, May 18, 1943. 
af CHINA 
© gnded relations with Germany and Italy, July 


941. 
i relations with Vichy France, Aug. 1, 1943. 
Beet war on Germany, Italy and Japan, Dec. 


& aoe COLOMBIA 


2, ; 
Ended relations with Japan, Dec. 8, 1941. 
Ce meg relations with Germany and Italy, Dec. 


19, 1942. 
im relations with Vichy France, Nov. 27, 1942. 
pense da state of belligerency existed 


vith Germany, Nov. 27, 1943. 

f , COSTA on Te, 

, a war on Japan, Dec. 7, é 
peared war on Germany and Italy, Dec. 11, 


ial CROATIA 

ey Axis wers, June 15, 1941. 

ig icted ear Dn United States, Dec. 14, 1941. 
e t 0, 1942 
a lations with Vichy France, Nov. 10, 1942. 
= Bocaced war on Japan, Dec. 9, 1941. 

- Declared war on Germany and Italy, Dec. 11, 


es, CZECHOLOVAKIA , oN 
_ Dec! ar on all countries at war Ww 
a ier ce Great Britain and Russia, Dec. 


“Un ates, 
% 1941. pe 2K * 
~ tmvaded by Germany, April 9, 1940. 

“a eeatare organized, Sept. 20, 1941. 
-under martial law by Germans, King Chris- 
an interned. Cabinet resigned Aug. 29, 1943. 


| DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
‘Ended relations with Vichy France, Nov. 11, 
42, 


‘Declared war on Japan, Dec. 8, 1941. 
Siared war oD Germany and Italy, Dec. 11, 


y 
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INDIA 


Declared war on Finland, Hungary and Ru-, 


Re Dec. 7, 1941. 


IRAN (Persia) 
Ended relations with Vichy France, Feb.5, 1942. 
Ended relations with Japan, April 14, 1942. 
.Invaded by Great Britain and Russia, Aug. 25, 
1 


41, 
Accepted British and Russian terms, Sept. 9, 
1941. 


Declared war against Germany, Sept 9, 1943. 
IRAQ 
Declared war on Germany, Italy and Japan, 
Jan. 17, 1943. tis 
Invaded by Great Britain, April 19, 1941; war 
ended June 1, 19 
Joined United Nations, Jan. 16, 1943. 
ITALY 
Declared war on France and Great Britain, June 
10,. 1940. 
Declared war on Russia, June 22, 1941. 


Declared war on United States, Dec. 11, 1941. 
Declared war on Cuba and Guatemala, Dec. 13, 


194 

Panmtstios signed with Siete June 25, 1940, for 
four months, ending Oct. 25, 1940. 

Signed military armistice with the United Na- 
tions, Sept. 3, 1943, and surrendered uncondition- 
ally, Sept. 8, 1943, 6:30 P.M. (12:30 P.M. Eastern 
War Time). Declared war against Germany and 
joined Allies as a cobelligerent, Oct. 13, 1943. 


JAPAN 
Ended relations with Poland, Oct. 5, 1941. 
‘Declared war on United States and Great Britain, 
Die..7, 1941, 
Declared war on The Netherlands, Jan. 11, 1942. 
Troops entered French Indo-China, Sept. 22, 1940. 
Invaded New Guinea;March 8, 1942. 
Signed 5-year neutr ality pact with Russia, April 
13, 1941. 
LATVIA 


Voted into Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, 
Aug. 3, 1940, and occupied. 


LITHUANIA 
Voted into Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, 
Aug. 3, 1940 and occupied. 


LUXEMBURG 
,Invaded by Germany, May 10, 1940. 


MANCHUKUO 
Declared war on United States, Dec. 8, 1941. 


MARTINIQUE - 
Joined United Nations (French Committee of 
ated Liberation), July 13, 1943. 


MEXICO 

Ended heletions with Japan, Dec. 8, 1941 

paged relations with Germany and ltaly,. Dee. 11, 
1941 

Ended relations with Bulgaria, Hungary and 
Rumania, Dec. 26, 1941 

Ended relations with Vichy France, Nov. 9, 1942. 

Declared war on Germany, Italy and Japan, 
May 22, 1942. (On May 28, 1942, President Avila 
Camacho asked Congress to declare war as of 
yey 22. He/|signed the war declaration June 1, 

). 


NANKING* 
Declared war on) Great Britain 
States, Jan. 9, 1943. 
*National government of China; puppet of 


Japan 
THE NETHERLANDS (Holland) 


Ended relations with Rumania, Feb. 12, 1941. 

Declared war on Japan, Dec. us 1941; on Italy, 
Dec. 22, 1941. 

Invaded by Germany, May 10, 1940. 


NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 
Invaded by Japan, Jan. 11, 1942. 
NEW ZEALAND 


enh war on enant. Rept: 3, 1939. 
clared war on Finlan ungary an - 
mania, Dec. 7, 1941. god abe 
Declared war on Japan, Dec. 8, 1941 
Declared war on Bulgaria, Dec. 29, 1941, 


NICARAGUA 
Declared war on Japan, Dec. 7, 1941. 
ey gee al war on Germany and Italy, Dec. 11, 


‘Declared war on Bulgaria, 
mania, Dec, 19, 1941, 


. 


and United 


Hungary and Ru- 


1941. 
PARAGUAY : 
Ended relations with Germany, Italy and Japan 
Jan. 26, 1942. 
PERU 


Jan. 24, 1942. b i 


Tslands to Great Britain for use by the Allies 
Oct. 12+ 1943. ai 


1941. 


Dec. 12, 1941. 


troops, July 15, 1941. 


Jan. 25, 1942. 


1942, 


1941. 


mania, June 5, 1942 


established, Aug. 7, 1941. 
established, Aug. 5, 1941. 


established, Aug 


March 12, 1940 
Jan. 


Dec. 31, 1941. 
1942 


(first time since 1778). 


Turkey, 


NORWAY 

Ended relations with Japan, Dec. 11, 1941. 

Declared war on Germany, April 9, 1940. 

Invaded by Germany, April 9, 1940. 
PANAMA 

Ended relations with Vichy France, Nov. 13, 198 a 


Declared war on Japan, Dec. 8, | 
Declared war on Germany and Italy, Dec. id 
al 


Ended relations with Germany, Italy and Japa 


P POLAND 2 

Declared war on Japan, Dec. 8, 1941. ; 

Invaded by Germany, Sept. 1, 1939. 

Invaded by. Russia, Sept. 17, 1939. 

Signed peace treaty with Russia, July 30, 194 
PORTUGAL 


Granted anti-submarine bases in the 


RUMANIA 
Declared war on Russia, June 22, 1941. 
Declared war on Great Britain, Dec. 6, 1941. 
Declared war on United States, Dec. 12, sti, 
SALVADOR 
Ended relations with Vichy France, Nov. 14, 1942 
Declared war on Japan, Dec. 8, 1941. 
Declared war on Germany and Ttaly. Dec. ee 


SLOVAKIA | 
Ended relations with Russia, June 22, 1941. 
Declared war on United States and Great Britain 


| 
SYRIA 4 


Invaded by Great Britain, June 8, 1941. 
Occupied by Great Britain and Free Fran 


THAILAND *| 
Declared war on United States and Great Brite! i 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA - 
Ended relations with Vichy France, April 


Declared war on Germany, Sept. 7, 1939. 
Declared war on Japan, Dec. 8, 1941 . 


UNITED STATES a 
Ended relations with Martinique, April 30, i, 
Declared war on Japan, Dec. 8, 1941. 
Declared war on Germany and Italy, Dec. 


Declared war “ee Bulger Hungary and i 
UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS — 
Ended relations with Belgium, May 9, 1941; re 
Ended relations with Norway, May 9, 1941; re 


Ended relations with Yugoslavia, May 9, 1941, yy 
Ended relations Meroe arses. June 3, 1941; 4 ‘ 


5, 
Ended relations with Poland, April 26, 1943. 
Invaded by Germany and Rumania, June 22, 
Peace treaty with Finland signed in 2m 


Peace treaty: With Poland, signed July 30, 4 $1. 


URUGUAY’ t ) 
Ended Lon ae with Germany, Italy and Japa 


Ended relations with Vichy France, May 12, 1983, 


VENEZUELA 
Ended relations with Germany, Italy and Ja 


Ended relations with Vichy France, Nov. 22, 


VICHY FRANCE | 
Ended relations with Greece, July 8, 1942. _ 
Ended relations with United "States, ‘Nov. 8, 


YUGOSLAVIA 
Invaded by Germany, April 6, 1941. 
Invaded by Hungary, Apr il,, 1941, 
NEUTRAL NATIONS IN EUROPE ; ] 
Ireland. Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 


ae 
Ps 
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COMBINED CHIE 


im. William D. Leahy, U.S.N. (Chief of Staff 
“the Commander-in-Chief of the United States 
a and Navy). 
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High Ranking Commanders of tie Armed Forces 
Source: Office of War Information 
The President of the United States, Commander-in-Chief of the Avay and Navy 


. 


FS OF STAFF 


American Representatives 


Gen. H. H. Arnold, U.S.A. 
Capt. Forrest B. Royal, U.S.N. 
Col, A. J. McFarland 


- G. C. Marshall, aaa Col. C. R. a 
. E. J. King, U'S.N ; i Sek Geen . 
ARMY 
. George C. Marshall, Chief of Staff. Maj. Gen. Levin Campbell 
Gen. Joseph T. McNarney, Deputy Chief of Maj. Gen. Allen Guilion. Provost. Marshal Gaus 
: : era: 
ees). Shag Miller G. White, Assistant Chief of s Mai. Gen. Edmund Gregory, The Quartermaster 
‘ ; 
Mai. fe George V. Strong, Assistant Chief of | “ Maj. Gen. Harry C. Ingles, Chief Signal Officer. 
iyie. Gen. Ray E. Porter, Assistant Chief of ee Gen. Norman T. Kirk, The Surgeon Gen- . 
faj. Gen. Russell L. Maxwell, Assistant Chief Lt. Gen. George Grunert, First Army. 
Staff, G- Lt. Gen. Lloyd R. Fredendall, Second Army. 
fiaj. Gen. Thomas T, Handy, Assistant Chief Lt. Gen. Courtney H. Hodges, Third Army. 
Staff, Operations. Lt. Gen. William H, Simpson, Fourth Army. 
a Gen. ‘Henry H. Arnold, Commanding General, Lt. = Simon B. Buckner, Jr., Alaskan De- ° 
my r Forces. partmen ts 
it. Gen. Leslie J. McNair, Commanding General, Gen, Joseph Stilwell, Commanding General, . 


ny Ground Forces. 
Lt: Gen. Brehon B. Somervell, Commanding 
General, Army Service Forces. 
Ma): Gen. James A. Ulio, The Adjutant General. 
‘aj. Gen. Alvan C. Gillem, Jr., Commanding 
General, The Armored Command. 
Gen. Charles P. Gross, Chief, Army 
n sportation Corps. 
. Gen. William R. Arnold, Chief of Chap- 


Maj. Gen. William N.-Porter, Chief, Chemical 
Warfare Service. 

J Gen. Eugene Reybold, Chief of Engineers. 
“Maj. cond Howard K. Loughry, Chief of Finance. 
ee. . Virgil L. Petersen, The Inspector 


Sea 
" Mal. Gen. Myron Cramer, Judge Advocate Gen- 


. Gen. John FP. Williams, Chief, National 
d Bureau. . 


Adm. E + J. King, U.S.N:, Commander-in- 
ef, Gaited States Fleet and Chief of Naval 


ations 
Vice ages F. J. Horne, U.S.N., Vice Chief of 


flaval Operations. 
~ Vice Adm. John S. McCain, U.S.N., Deputy Chief 


val wchaanpee Air). 
ear Ai Ys "Randall Jacobs, U.S.N., Chief of 
V Tsonne! 
ar Adm. Dewitt C. Ramsey, U.S.N., Chief of 


\ eal of Aeronautics. 
Rear A ee Ww x P. Blandy, U.S.N., Chief of 


f Ordnan 
Bear ipnie E. &. “Cochrane, U.S.N., Chief of Bu- 


laam, gee + J. King, U.S.N., Commander-in- 
vleet, and Ghiet of Naval Operations. 
“Adm. U. furold Re nig tee hese Commander, 


Forces in 
v8. Naval ter W. Nimitz, G.8.N., Co Commander- 
Chief, Pacific Fleet. 


am. Royal E. Ingersoll, U.S.N., Commander-in- 
v2 ee Se a Jr., U.S.N., Com- 
ce. 


Z pe erg i: S.N., Com- 
Tvice ort. acific Flee 

Bre ham. Jonas H. Ingram, U.S.N., Commander, 

‘South Atlantic Force, | senslade, U.S.N., Com- 


ee Adm, John W- 
estern 


n der, Ww 

Naval District. 
ice Adm. Herbe 
stern Sea Frontier. 
Vice Adm. Frank 


pte Gen. Alexander A. Vandergrift, U.S.M.C., 


J. Fletcher, USN, 


Department 
= F COAST 


| partment. 
NAVY 


Commanders of United States Fleet Units 


Sy Frontier and Commandant 


rt F. Leary, U.S.N., Commander, 


Com- 
MARINE CORP 


aE Raymond R. Wright, U.S.M.C., Pay- 


Vice Adm. Russell R. Waesche, U.S. C.G.. Commandant. 


Burma-China-India. 

Lt. Gen. George H. Brett, Commanding General, 
Caribbean Defense Command 

Lt. Gen. George Grunert, Commanding General, 
Eastern Defense Command. 

Lt. Gen. Jacob L. Devers, Commander-in-Chief, 
American Forces in the Mediterranean. 

Maj. Gen. Ralph Royce, Middle East. 

General Dwight D. Eisenhower, Commander-in- 
Chief, Allied Invasion of Europe from the West. 

General Douglas MacArthur, Commander-in- 
Chief. Southwest Pacific Allied Forces. 

Lt. Gen. Millard F. Harmon, Commanding Gen- 
eral, Army Forces in South Pacific. : 

Lt. Gen. Delos C. Emmons, Western Defense 
Command. 

Lt. Gen. Robert C. Richardson, Central Pacific 


Area. 
Lt, Gen. George H. Brett, Panama Canai De- 


Ce ep SS en Cried Cee Pty eee ee 


Rear Adm. W, B. Young, (SC), U.S.N., Chief of 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts and Paymaster 


General. 

Rear Adm. Ben Moreell (CEC), U.S.N., Chief of 
Bureau of Yards and Docks. ; 

Rear Adm. Ross T. McIntire (MC), U.S.N., Chief 
of Bureau of Medicine and Surgery and Surgeon 
General. - I 

Rear Adm. T. L. Gatch, U.S.N., Judge Advocate 
General of the Navy. 

Vice Adm. S. M. Robinson, U.S.N., Chiet of the 
Office a Procurement and Material. 

Adm. J. Hepburn, U.S.N., (Ret.), Chairman, 
General Boe. 


omnes 


mander, Northwestern Sea Frontier. 

Vice Adm. Alexander Sharp, U. S. N., Com- 
mander. Service Force, Atlantic Fleet. 

Vice Adm ur S. Carpender, U. S. N., Com- 
mander, Naval once Southwest Pacific. 

Vice Adm. John H* Towers, U.S.N., Coma 
Air Force, Pacific Fleet. 

Vice Adm. Henry K. Hewitt, U.S.N., Commander, 
U. S. Naval Forces in the Mediterranean. 

Vice Adm. Aubrey W. Fitch, U.S.N., Commander, 
Air Force, South Pacific. 

Vice Adm. Raymond A. Spruance, U.S.N., Com- 
mander in the Central Pacific. 

Vice Adm. Thomas C. Kinkaid, U.S.N., Com- 
mander, North Pacific Area and of joint military 
operations in North Pacific. 

Vice Adm. Arthur B. Cook, U.S.N., Commander 
Caribbean Sea Frontier, Commandant 10th Naval 
District. 

Vice Adm. Patrick N. L. Bellinger, U.S.N., Com- 
mander, Air Force, Atlantic Fleet. 

Rear Adm. Harold C. Train, U.S.N., Commander, 
sonia Sea Frontier. 


at 


: 


‘ 
be 
ae 
a" 


~ 


Male Gen. Seth _ Wiliams, U.S.M.C., Quarter- _ 


's Departmen’ 
wx Gen Edward A. Ostermann, U.S.M.C., Ad- 


jutant and Inspector’s Department. 
GUARD 


Y 


‘ 
yes 


\ 
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Administration of National Defense . 


Source: Office of War Information 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY¥—Secretary of 
the Navy, Frank Knox. Charged with the execu- 
tive work of the Navy, strategic planning, and 
with the duty of building, training, ana main- 
taining the Navy, including the Marine Corps and 
the Coast Guard. 


WAR DEPARTMENT—Secretary of War, Henry 
L. Stimson. Charged with the responsibility of 
organizing, training, and maintaining the Army. 
The Army consists of Army Service Forces, Army 
Ground Forces, and Army Air Forces, all of 
which are active in world theaters of operations 
and in training units in the United States. 

The emergency war agencies are: 


OFFICE FOR EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT 


Established in the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, Assists and advises the President in the 
discharge of extraordinary responsibilities im- 
posed upon him by any emergency arising out of 
war, the threat of war, flood, drought, or other 
conditions threatening the public peace or safety. 

Division of Central Administrative Services— 
Richard R. Brown, Director. Renders central 
fiscal, personnel investigations, procurement and 
control of property, procurement and control of 
space, communications and general office services 
for the constituent agencies of the Office for 
Emergency Management and the Office of Price 
Administration. 

Board of War Communications—James Law- 
rence Fly, Chairman. Coordinates all branches 
of communication ee ewer procs Lares 
@ planning agency without power censor. 

Committee on Fair Employment Practice— 
Malcolm Ross, Chairman. Established to elimi- 
nate discriminatory’ employment — practices in 
furtherance of the full Utilization of the Nation’s 
manpower. EEA 

National War Labor Board—William H. Davis, 
Chairman. Has equal representation of the public, 
management, and labor. Has jurisdiction over all 
industries and all employees. Has power of final 
determination of all labor disputes. No increases 
or decreases in wage rates or in salary rates under 
$5,000, with certain exemptions, can be made with- 
out’ its approval. Applications for wage adjust+ 
ments are received at offices of the Wage and 
Hour and Public Contracts Division of the United 
States Department of Labor and are referred to 
the Board for action. 5 

Foreign Economic Administration—Leo T. Crow- 

ley, Administrator. Established to unify and 
consolidate governmental activities relating to 
foreign economic affairs. 
' Office of Alien Property Custodian—Leo T. Crow- 
ley, Custodian. Authorized to control or vest 
foreign-owned property, whether the ownership 
rests with a foreign government or with an indi- 
vidual who is a national of a foreign country or 
with a business enterprise which is a national of 
@ foreign country. Once vested, such property 
shall be held, used, administered, liquidated, sold, 
or otherwise dealt with in the interest and for 
the benefit of the United States. 

Office of Civilian Defense—John B. Martin, Act- 
ing Director. Established to coordinate Federal, 
State, and local civilian defense relationships. Its 
duties include developing programs to train and 
organize volunteers for the protection of civilian 
life and property in the event of war-caused or 
other catastrophes. It also helps State and local 

overnments organize defense councils to combat 
ocal wartime problems, and provides opportuni- 
ties for constructive civilian participation in Fed- 
eral war programs. 

Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs—Nelson A. Rockefeller, Coordinator. 
Serves as the center for the coordination of the 
cultural and commercial relations of the Nation 
affecting hemisphere war efforts. 

Office of Defense Transportation—Joseph B. 
Eastman, Director. Coordinates transportation 
policies and activities of Federal and private agen- 
cies so that transportation systems of the nation 
may function as the war requires. Coordinates and 
directs: domestic traffic movements to prevent con- 
gestion and assure orderly and ready movement 
of men, materials, and supplies to points of need. 

Office of Economic Stabilization—Fred M. Vinson, 
Directoy. Established to control so far as possible 
the inflationary tendencies and the vast disloca- 
tions attendant thereon which threaten the mili- 
tary effort and domestic economic structure, for 
the most effective prosecution of the war. 


Office of Scientific Research and Developmen 
Dr. Vannevar Bush, Director. Created to asst 
adequate provision for research on scientific 
medical problems relating to the national defense 

Office of War Information—Elmer Davis, Direc 
tor. Formulates and carries out information prow 
grams through the use of press, radio, motion pic 
tures, and’ other facilities, and coordinates thi 
war information activities of all Federal depart 
ments and agencies to assure accurate and conf 
sistent flow of war information to the Americas 
public; and, in conjunction with the Military ans 
the State Department, conducts informational ana 
psychological warfare activities abroad. 


ffice of War Mobilization—James F. Byrnes 
Administrator. Provides for the more efiectivy 


coordination of the mobilization of the Nation fox 
war. .Arranges for the unification and coordina 
tion of the activities of the Federal Governmen# 
relating to foreign supply, foreign procurementr 
and other foreign economic affairs. ; B 

War Manpower Commission—Paul V. McNutt 
Chairman. Created to assure the most eftectiy 
mobilization and utilization of the Nation’s mans 
power for war. 


: 


; 


War Production Board—Donaid M. Nelson 


Chairman. Exercises general direction over th 
war procurement and production program. in: 
War Relocation Authority—Dillon S. Myer, Di) 
rector. Provides for the relocation, maintenanee 
and supervision of persons removed by militar 
order from designated areas. To date the Aus 
thority has been concerned mainly with the re 
location of 110,000 people of Japanese ancest 
evacuated from military areas of California, Ore 
gon, Washington, and Arizona. oj 
War Shipping Administration—Rear Admira 
Emory S. Land, Administrator, Established to in‘ 
sure the most effective utilization of shipping o« 
the United States for the successful prosecutiow! 
of the war. It controls the operation, purchase: 
charter, requisition, maintenance, repair, insur 
ance, and use of all ocean vessels under the con- 
trol of the United States, except combatant ves 
sels of the Army, Navy, and Coast Guard; flee# 
auxiliaries of the Navy; transports owned by the 
Army and Navy; and vessels engaged in coastwise 
intercoastal, and inland transportation under 
control of the Office of Defense Transportation, ¥: 


WAR FOOD ADMINISTRATION > | 


Marvin Jones, Administrator. Established to as 
sure an adequate supply and efficient distributi 
of food to meet war and essential civilian needsid 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


: 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation—Charles 2 
Henderson, Chairman, Board of Directors. Pro-~ 
vides emergency financing facilities. Extends finan-1 
cial assistance to agriculture, commerce, and in 
dustry. Acquires strategic and critical materials 
through its subsidiaries: Rubber Reserve Com: 
pany, Metals Reserve Company, and Defense Suj 
plies Corporation; finances defense plants 
through Defense Plant Corporation; and makes 
loans to businesses in the-production of war ma- 
terial. Operates the Government’s war damage 
ea ties ip program through War Damage Corpo 
ration. in 

Solid Fuels Administration for War—Harold L_ 
Ickes, Coordinator. Office coordinates information 
and makes recommendations and carries out pro4 
grams concerning production, storage, pooling. 
transportation, distribution, marketing, and con. 
sumption of solid fuels to maintain adequate une 
ply for military, industrial, and civilian purposes & 

Office of Fishery Coordination—Harold L. Ickes. 
Coordinator.. Develops and assures sustained pro- 
duction of aquatic food supplies essential to co 
duct of the war. 


FEDERAL WORKS AGENCY Bl 


Maj. Gen. Philip B. Fleming, Administrator. 
Through its war public works and pair 
grams, the Federal. Works Agency builds water 
works, sewerage systems, hospitals, schools and 
many other essential public works that could ni 
otherwise be provided in congested war productions 
areas. It also helps finance, with Lanham Act! 
funds, the operation of various public sérvices,s) 
including the care of pre-school and school age 
children of war working mothers. Public Roads! 
Administration, of the Federal Works Agency, builti 
the Alaska Highway as a joint undertakine witht 
the Army; and is constructing flight strips fo hes 
take-off and landing of aircraft, and access High-1 
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to military establishments, mines and -fac- 
. Public Buildings Administration, of the 
Pederal Works Agency, built new office structures 
Washington for expanding war agencies, dura- 

residence halls for women employees of the 
ernment, decentralized numerous Government 
Mcies from Washington to other cities and 
irew up codes for the protection of public build- 
§ from.air raids and sabotage. 


NATIONAL HOUSING AGENCY 


ohn B. Blandford, Jr., Administrator. Through 

constituent units, performs all Government 
busing activities except military and certain farm 
sing. Present activities are limited to war hous- 
in critical areas. 


OFFICE OF CENSORSHIP 


yron Price, Director. Established to censor 
cable, radio, and other communications pass- 
between the United States and any foreign 
ntry. Also supervises voluntary censorship of 
omestic press and radio. 


' OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION 


"Chester Bowles, Administrator. Directed to 

fabilize prices and rents and prevent speculation, 

pfiteering, and hoarding. Rations to consumers 

starce commodities when directed by the appro- 
ate Government agencies. 


‘PETROLEUM ADMINISTRATION FOR WAR 


_ Harold L. Ickes, Administrator. Coordinates and 
centralizes the war policies and activities of the 
Gevernment relating to petroleum, providing ade- 
e supplies of petroleum for the successful 
secution of the war and for other essential 
poses. 


ESIDENT’S WARK RELIEF CONTROL BOARD 


ioseph E. Davies, Chairman. Authorized tc con- 
collection and distribution of funds for for- 
and domestic war relief charities (excepting 
Red Gross and certain religious and local 
table organizations). Provides for registra- 
nh or licensing of such organizations. 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


- at Economic Committees—Alvin H. Hansen, 
rman. _Established to study and report on 
possibilities of better utilization of the com- 
ned resources of the two countries in the pro- 
id on of defense requirements, and to reduce 
the probable post-war economic dislocation in each 


buntry. 

x int War Production Committee—Charles E. 
Wilson, Chairman. Coordinates the war produc- 
Om program of the United States and Canada. 

erial Coordinating Committee—William L. 

t, Senior United States Member. Makes pos- 
the free exchange of vital information, and 

th solution of common problems, between re- 


sponsible officials of the two governments relating 
o their supplies of strategic raw materials required 

war production. 

“Permanent Joint Board on Defense—Fiorello H. 
Guardia, Chairman, United States Section. Set 

m to carry out studies of sea, land, and air 


he United States Office of Civilian Defense 
established to help correlate Federal relations 
with State and local governments on the national 
war program; to further cooperation with State 
id nest governments on measures to protect life 
d property during emergencies; and to assist 
state and local governments to organize and op- 
Defense Councils, thus bringing together 
‘local agencies and organizations to deal with 
-~created community problems. 
Volunteer Offices—a central service of the De- 
Council responsible for recruiting and regis- 
ne volunteers and referring them to appro- 
ate volunteer jobs—are also serviced by the 
m and Regional Offices of the O.C.D. 
in protection are eligible for mem- 
the U. S. Citizens Defense Corps; those 
S. Citi- 
. Junior 


Corps. There 

30, 1943) d 5,510,000 vol- 

*s enrolled in the U. S. Citizens Defense 

Corps. There were (June 30, 1943) 11,289 inde- 
jendent and subsidiary local Defense Councils. 

e Protection Branch of OCD develops com- 


problems, including personnel and materiél, and to 
consider, in the broad sense, the defense of the 
northern half of the Western Hemisphere. 


UNITED STATES AND GREAT BRITAIN 

Combined Chiefs of Staff—Admiral William D. 
Leahy, Chief of Staff to the Commander-in-Chief 
of the United States Army atid Navy. Established 
to insure complete coordination of the, war effort 
of Great Britain and the United States, including 
the production and distribution of their war sup- 
plies, and to provide for full British and American 
collaboration with the United Nations. 

Munitions Assignments Board—Harry L. Hop- 
kins, Chairman. ‘A supporting agency to the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff, United States and 
Great Britain. The Board advises on quantity 
and priority of assignments to Great Britain 
and the United States or other of the United 
Nations. 

Combined Food Board—Claude A. Wickard, 
Chairman. Created to obtain a planned and 
expeditious utilization of the food resources of 
the United Nations, in order to coordinate further 
the prosecution of the war. 

Combined Production and Resources Board— 
Donald M. Nelson, United States Member; The 
Rt. Hon. Oliver Lyttleton, British Member; C. D. 
Howe, Canadian Member. Established to com- 
plete the organization needed for’ most effective 
use of the combined resources of the United States 
and the United Kingdom for prosecution of the 
war. Scope of responsibility was broadened to 
include Canada. m 

Combined Raw Materials Board—William L. 
Batt, United States Member. Plans the best and 
speediest development, expansion, and use of raw 
ap pte «pga F 

m) hipping djustment Board—Rear 
Admiral Emory S. Land, United States Member. 
Unifies the work of the British Ministry of War 
Transport and the shipping authorities of the 
United States Government. 


INTER-AMERICAN DEFENSE BOARD_- 
Lt. Gen. Stanley D. Embick (U.S.A: retired), 
Chairman. Studies and recommends to the gov- 
ernments of the American Republics measures 
peer for the defense of the Western Hemis- 
phere. - 


JOINT MEXICAN-UNITED STATES DEFENSE 
COMMISSION t 
Lt. Gen. Stanley D. Embick (U.S.A. retired), 
Chairman. Organized to study the problems re- 
lating to the defense of the two countries. 


PACIFIC WAR COUNCIL 
Considers matters of policy relating to the joint 
war effort. 


JOINT BRAZIL-UNITED STATES DEFENSE 
COMMISSION 

Maj. Gen. J. Garesche Ord, United States Chair- 
man; Gen. de Divisao Estevao Leitao de Carvalho, 
Brazilian Chairman. Composed of military dele- 
gates. Meetings are held in Washington for the 
purpose of making staff plans for the mutual de- 
fense of the Western Hemisphere. 


Office of Civilian Defense 


prehensive programs for training and organizing , 


volunteers to safeguard communities against oor 
sible air attack, sabotage, fire and other war haz- 
ards. The Medical Division—through the Emer- 
gency Medical Service, Gas Protection Service, 
Sanitary Engineering Service, and Rescue First- 
Aid Service—organizes resources for personal pro- 
tection of the civilian population. Through its 
Facility Security and Plant Protection programs, 
OCD cooperates with other Federal agencies in 
measures to protect industrial plants and other 
facilities against air raids, sabotage, pal tat 
fire and accident. All these efforts are correla d 
locally through the Citizens Defense Corps— 
which already has proved its worth in countless 
natural disasters caused by fire, flood and 
cane. 

The Civilian War Services Branch assists State 
and local governments in organizing Defense 
Councils to coordinate community resources in 
meeting local wartime problems, and to mobilize 
civilians behind Federal war programs. Activities 
cover agriculture, consumer interests, education, 


amily and children’s services, health and medi-. 


cal care, housing, manpower, nutrition, recreation, 
se clep ae social protection, transportation and war 
savings. 


urri- 
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Generals and Lieutenant Generals of the U. S. Army 
Source: Office of the Adjuvant General 4 


George Washington held the rank of General 
and Commander-in-Chief of the Continental Army 
from June 15. 1775, to Dec. 23, 1783. He was 
appointed lieutenant general and Commander-in- 
Chief of the United States Army on July 3, 1798. 

The office of ‘‘general’’ under the present form 
of Government was first established by section 9, 
of the act approved March 3, 1799, while Wash- 
ington was holding the office of commander with 
rank of lieutenant general, and which provided 
“that a commander of the Army of the United 


GENERALS 


*Ulysses S. Grant, July 25, 1866 to March 4, 1869. “ 
*William T'. Sherman, March 4, 1869 to Feb. 8, 1884. 

*Philip H. Sheridan, June 1, 1888 to Aug. 5, 1888. 

1917—Emergency) (Sept. 3, 1919—(a) Permanent). 
b) Tasker H: Bliss, Oct. 6, 1917 to May 19, 1918. 

b) Peyton C. Marsh, May 20, 1918 to June 30, 1920. 

t3 Charles P..Summerall, Feb. 23, 1929 to Nov. 20, 1930. 

c) Douglas’ MacArthur, Nov. 21, 1930 to Oct. 1, 1935. 

1935 to Aug. 31, 1939. 


*John J. Pershing, (Oct. 6, 


(c)’Malin Craig, Oct. 2, 
AM Géorge C. Marshall, Sept. 1, 1939 
d) Douglas MacArthur (Ret.) Dec. 18, 


-(e) Henry H. Arnold, March 19, 1943. 


. John L. Hines held office as Chief of Staff of 
the Army, with rank of Major General, from 
Sept. 14, 1924 to Nov. 20, 1926 and retired in the 
grade of;major general. He was advanced to the 
grade of General on the retired list under the pro- 
visions of a special act of Congress approved 
June 15, 1940. : 

*Generals of the Army or of the Armies of the 
United States (both phrases being held to mean 
the same thing). 

(a) Retired Sept. 13, 1924, with the rank and 
title of General of the Armies of the United States. 

(b) Did not hold the grade of general in the 
Regular Army, but by the act of Congress ap- 


LIEUTENANT GENERALS 


George Washington, July 3, 1798 to Dec. 14, 1799. 
Ulysses S. Grant, March 2, 1864 to July 25, 1866. 
Se as T. Sherman, July 25, 1866, to March 4, 


Philip H. Sheridan, March 4, 1869 to June 1, 1888. 
| John M. Schofield, Feb. 8, 1895 to Sept. 29, 1895. 
Nelson A, Miles, June 6, 1900 to Aug. 8, 1903. 
Samuel B. M. Young, Aug. 8, 1903 to Jan. 9, 1904. 
Adna R. Chaffee, Jan. 9, 1904 to Feb. 1, 1906. 
John C. Bates, Feb. 1, 1906 to April, 14, 1906. 
Henry C. Corbin, April 15, 1906 to Sept. 15, 1906. 
Arthur MacArthur, Sept. 15, 1906 to June 2, 1909. 
6 Hunter Liggett, Oct. 16, 1918 to June 30, 1920. 
: y Robert L. Bullard, Oct. 16, 1918 to June 30, 
(b) Edgar Jadwin (no active service in grade). 
te) Hugh A, Drum, Aug. 5 1939— 
c) Stanley H. Ford, Aug. 5, 1939 to Sept. 30, 


1940. 
rat) Stanley D. Embick, Aug. 5, 1939 to Sept. 30, 
og) Albert J. Bowley, Aug. 5, 1939 to Nov. 30, 


(3, d) John L. DeWitt, Dec. 5, 1939— 
13 Charles D. Herron, July 31, 1940 to Feb. 7, 
SD BL Van Voorhis, July 31, 1940 to Sept. 
~ (ec) Herbert J. Brees, Oct. 1, 1940 to May 15, 1941. 
~ (ce, d) Ben Lear, Oct. 1, 1940— 

d) Delos C, Emmons, Oct. 25, 1940— 

c) Walter C. Short, Feb. 8, 1941 to Dec. 17, 1941. 


BREVET LIEUTENANT GENERALS 


Winfield Scott, March 29, 1847 to Nov. 1, 1861, 
{a) Did not hold the grade of Lievtenant General 


vin the Regular Army. 


(b) Retired Aug. 7, 1929, with the rank of Lieu- 
tenant General, or provided by an act of Congress 
as March 4, 1915. 

ce) Temporary rank while in command of one 
the seven armies of the United States Army mie 
suant to.an act of Congress approved Aug. 5, 1939 
or while in command of the Hawaiian or Panama 


‘to show that the appointment was ever made. | 


3, 1941— 
£8} Dwight D. Eisenhower, Feb. 11, 1943. 


= 
States shall be appointed and commissioned ¥ 
the style of ‘general of the A pares of the Uni 
States’; and the present o i 
tenant general shall thereafter be abolished.”’ © | 
While the purpose of this legislation was ¥ 
doubtedly to confer the title of general upo 
Washington, no record has been found in this offie) 


The following-named officers served in the herd 
States Army in the grades of general and liew 
tenant general, respectively, during the time speci 
fied after each name: - 


proved June 21, 1930, both became full generals | 
the Regular Army retired list. This act gives war! 
time rank, without increased pay or allowance, tj 
officers and former officers of the United State: 
Army, upon their retirement from active service 
2 ae, a earay rank ee holding the office o« 
ief o aff, as provided by an act of Con; 
approved Feb. 23, 1920. one 


(c, d) Walter Krueger, May 16, 1941— 
a et RE ohare canes 1941— 
ouglas Maca: % 3 
Dee cee rthur (Ret.), July 27, 1941 { 
= ce Frank M. Andrews, Sept. 19, 1941 to M 


1062) Henry H. Arnold, Dec. 15, 1941 to Mar. 
(2 George H. Breit, Jan. 7, 1942— 


¢) Stanley D. Emick (Ret.), Jan. 7, 1949—_ 
(f) William S. Knudsen, Jan. 28, 1949 
(d) Joseph W. Stillwell, Feb. 25, 1942— 
d) Brehon B. Somervell, March 9, 1942— 
d) Jonathan M. Wainwright, March 19, 194 
) Joseph T. McNarney, June 15, 1942— 4 
ee D. Eisenhower, July 7, 1942 to Fi 


L. Devers, Sept. 6, 1942— 
George C. Kenney, Oct. 15, 1942— 
Robert L. Hichelberger, Oct. 15, 1942— 
Mark W. Clark, Nov. 11, 1942— 
Millard F. Harmon, Feb. 2, 1943— 
Courtney H. Hodges,-Feb. 16, 1943 
George S. Patton, Jr., March 12, 1943— © 
Carl Spaatz, March 12, 1943— : 
Simon B. Buckner, May 4, 1943— 
Lloyd R. Fredendall, June 1, 1943 
Robert C. Richardson, Jr., June 1, 1943 
Omar N. Bradley, June 2, 1943 

Ira C. Eaker, Sept. 13, 1943, 

Barton K. Yount, Sept. 13, 1943, 
George Grunert, Oct. 8, 1943, 

William H. Simpson, Oct. 13,,1943, 
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(f) Appointed under Public 
gress approved Sept. 22, gtr ah. bcd 
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Statistical Report on Progress of War 


Source: Office of War Information 


al approved and pending appropriations and net contract authorizations, inclusive of 

Bercy, July 1, 1940—Bept. SG, 1943. oo ka ng cece ec cet eters ence pane ates $340,000,000,000,00 

Fota bursements for war activities, including net outlays of Government carpora- 

RITE E LIOR OUIG F, 1 OA0 “COG ad, 1 OR vee sd oe ow ie od Lie Su vale 's wie as vais eae Oroltls 138,602,000,000.00 
sbursements for war activities, Sept., 1943............ BiG Maar er ee 7,212,000,000.00 


ces Pak We Eee rl ne ee $< Pada coe. 6 dic. Soe 277,400,000.00 
seaspursements for war activities, Oct., 1943. .... 2.2... ce ee eee 7,105,000,000.00 
MITRE REU NS SSE Ae Se See tb Sk oie Baie ue Oe wleein 0 oid sia cle 273,300,000. 


Sales of War Bonds (All Series) 
mulative, May 1, 1941—Oct. 31, 1943 
t., 1943 


ESN ys ee Pree See eee. 165,046,629,658.00 
a . Plant Expansion 
“Government commitments for war plant expansion, June, 1940, through Sept., 1943... _14,736,000,000.00 
h ivate commitments for war plant expansion, June, 1940, through Sept., 1943...... _. **4,728,000,000.00 
(14,915 Certificates of Necessity approved) 
Merchant Vessels Delivered 
77 A ae Reg ee eee Cre a a NIECE ak 153 
AS Ce ae AD eis Broo EM 1,429 
02 SD a eae ei ee ete eS P_1,657,000 
Sia Sia saps SR ee Re 15,329,000 


ie, *The face amount of obligations issued shall not exceed in the aggregate $210,000,000,000 outstanding 

j at any one time. : 

- **Projects of $25,000 or less not included. iy 
. +P—Preliminary. 


MANPOWER DATA 
Employment Percentage change from 
Aug., 1943 Aug., 1942 Aug., 1941 
(In thousands) 
op TA aes a eo Jee ee aie eee 54,900 — 2.3 — 27 
LAE AES : : 1,000 — 54.5 —81.5 
53,900 ens | ieee t 5.7 
Soe 1,900 — 2.1 2:7 
Pee aN ee 27,300 — 9.6 = Big, 
Re cae ae > NL eae 14,600 +15.9 +33.9 
Eee ee eR Ce aa 12,000. +° 7.1 +17.6 
Mee) Ok wl, OBS EWE a teehee 5.0,» s 9,700 + 2.1 + 9.0 
eS A one De te 2,300 +35.3 +76.9 
Hours and Earnings 
Percentage increase from 
— Au 4 fe Aue lf a oP 
| Average weekly earnings........---. 0-00 ---0rererrreee 4 * i 
are ours worked DON WEER nica a ainerane mee ss s,s siniek 5 45.1 +. 4: 9.7 
Werage hourly earnings......--.--------+++++s0rsre ers 96.5 +10.9 +31.1 


National Income: 
In Billions % Incr. from % Incr. from 
- paym dhviavei (Benes 1948.8 OR RS 
‘ im ents (preliminary) to individu pt., 
on annual Tate DAaSIS.....-- cece ee eee eee treet eet 144.9 21 49.4 


Post-War Declarations of the United States 


both Senate ) gression and to preserve the peace of the world. 
formal dec- “That the Senate recognizes the necessity of 
establish | there being established at the earliest practicable 
date a general international organization, based on 
the principle of the sovereign equality of all peace-_ 
loving States, and open to membership by all such 
States, large and small, for the maintenance of 
international peace and security. (This paragraph 
is almost identical with Article 4 of the Moscow 
Declaration.) 

“That, pursuant to the Constitution of the 
United States, et treaty made to effect the pur- 
poses of this resolution, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of the United States with any other nation 
or any association of nations, shall be made only 
by- and with the advice and consent of the Senate 
esi of the United States, provided two-thirds of the 

Robert M. LaFollette (Prog.-Wis.) was @n- | Senators present concur.” ie 
ornced in his absence as desiring to vote against | 4 ction in the House of Representatives was taken 

resolution (Sept. 21) when the Fullbright resolution was 

passed 360 to 29. The text of this resolution reads: 


“Resolved by the House of Representatives (the 


Cong: 
ngr 
The 

for post 


resolution follows: 
the war against all our enemies 


until complete victory is achieved. |. .ate concurring) that the Congress hereby ex- 
the United States COC Wee oneEaple presses itself as favoring the creation of appropri- 
arms in securing @ Pte international machinery with power adequate 


d maintain a just and lasting peace, 


eee Grane of Pasictunce of sae participation by the United States therein through 


national authority with power to prevent ag- its constitutional processes.’ 


ce. = lish “ 
“That the United States, acting through Sates ere tha nacioss of the world, and as favoring © 


ee. ae £ og oe eee 


eae ee er ee ee 
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‘pork; and second, the community price program 


_ all grocery items, according to four groups of | 50,000 price panel assistants. 


a 


42. World War Il—Price Regulations in United States 
TEN ONO AMA OC ae Gal Ge TENG ae I 


<a Price Administration—Chester Bowles, : 
Acton BG: Of ane agate: ie Bea ge New Yor 
Denver, San Francisco, an ashington, D. C. ert 0, and | Virgit 

) istri 6 Aréa Rent Offices cover all 48 States. contat 
win Aes buble. Se eee fevel is made through some 5,500 War Price and Rationing 


Boards and through area, sub-area, and branch rental offices- g 
Price control activities began (May, 1940) when | receiving and investigating consumers’ complaints 


i i tioning panels 
i i Henderson to be | of illegal overcharges. . Like the rat 
the eres tt oo marnes of the National previously set up, the price Pane peat 
Ce Niee a ee OE rae ith responsibility | 8teater participation of the community in r 
Defense Advisory Commission, with resp community-wide. compliance with price orders. 


i i iod. . 
for controlling prices during the defense per - ty given in the Price Con+ 
By Executive Order of the President (April i}, trot need: a ibergese A cot rents, OPA initiatecy 
1941), the Price Stabilization Division pre i a program to regulate rents in defense rentab 
agency status with creation of the Office 0 fe areas (March, 1942.) At the direction of the 
Administration and Civilian Supply. By @ /ater | president (October, 1942), OPA brought withing 
Executive Order (Aug. 11, 1941), the name of | «qefense rental areas’’ all previously undesignatedd 
the agency was changed to the Office of Price | portions of the United States. In a designated 
Administration, and its civilian supply func- area, a 60-day waiting period must pass_ before 
tions were transferred to the Office of Production | rent' regulations can be made effective. Each oj 
Management, predecessor of the present War Pro- the controlled areas has a maximum rent date 
duction Board. Under the Second War Powers | which for the majority of areas is March 1, 1942 
Act. WPB delegated rationing power to OPA. As yet, rent control has not been. established im 

Statutory basis of OPA was established with farming afeas. As of Noy. 1943, OPA had estab 
the enactment of the Emergency Price Control | jjisheq rent control in 329 defense rental areas 
Act (Jan. 30, 1942). This act specifically gave | having a total population of 87,000,000. 
OPA authority to control prices and rents and 
provided it with strong means to ote /anppoae 

Price regulations now cover virtually all com- 
modities and all services rendered in connection 
with commodities. Rent regulations now cover 
residéntial areas where nearly two-thirds of the 
population of the United States live. Rationing 


rationed). 
regulations apply to tires and tubes, automobiles soeibal cod inating utdveel and fats, shoes and 
Pewter wlercles’” workmen's ‘heavy rubber | .,10 the rationing of gasoline, fuel oil, shoes, and 

¥ * - sugar, the unit syste! 3 b 

footens, shoes, copking ona nesting stoves 2082 | ie good for aa much of the rationed commoaity 
H Z g = ; B= 
ae eee in November 1942 and was ended processed foods and meats ana fats, the point 
; : system is employed. Under Ss system, a ration 
Price: The biggest single action involved | bookholder has so many points to spend durin) 2 
issuance of Generali Maximum Price Regulation | a stated period for one or more of a group of # 
(April 28, 1942); effective at wholesale (May 11) | similar or related commodities. In the rationing: 
and at retail (May 18). Services rendered in | of tires, automobiles, bicycles, and the like, the 


, connection with commodities were brought under | certificate system is used. This system requires 


a price ceiling (July 1) in a separate regulation. 
Both the GMPR and services regulation set the 
highest levels reached in March, 1942, as each 
individual seller's ceiling price. 


Ohara Dea iy sate ad oe ees was not 
already under control or whic was pre- S : ’ 
buded. from controlling -because of the exemp- | Of these commodities to be made available to) 
tions specified in the Emergency Price Control Act. | Civilians is determined by Federal agencies au- - 
Excluded because of the law was an important | thorized by the President to make such alloca- - 
list of foodstuffs that comprise approximately 40 | tions. The Petroleum Administration for War, | 
per cent of the average family’s food budget. for example, aftér setting aside so much gasoline + 
The Price Control Act was amended (Oct. 2, | 2nd fuel oil to meet military requirements, allo- | 
1942) to restore the parity concept for farm | Cates stated amounts of these fuels regularly to | 
prado, Sha GPa ‘immadisely Wrought oa | Ors foe Sui, iaibation thesugh atone 
fe of the hitherto exempt foods under pon how much processed foo ds an a ho w large | 
During 1942 and 1943, OPA issued numerous | 2,SUPPY Ol meats and tats are to be made avail> 
price regulations covering individual commodities | #b!e through j{ptioning for. civilian: Use. oars 
and trades. Many of these removed*the affected | best of its ability, OPA distributes civilian ratio 4: 
items from the pricing provisions of the GMPR | 22 2 pale which is ag and equitable and whee | 
and set up specific dollars-and-cents prices. Dur- | }8 A peeien pees me pape ine ones y 
ing the late spring and summer of 1943, out- | © y ’ Production. tt 


that a person make application to his War Price 
and Rationing Board for a purchase certificate, , 
and this certificate is granted or denied on the 
basis of proved need on the part of the applica 
and of the available supply. 

The commodities to be rationed and the amoun 


standing regulations at the retail level were: first, Personnel: OPA had some 204,000 volunteers and 
the meat price program which set cents-per- | 53,500 paid employees. As of Oct. 1943, there are 
pound ceilings on specified meat cut (pork, beef, | 76,000 volunteer local members of its 5,500 ; 
mutton, and lamb) according to marketing zones | Price and Rationing Boards. Working with them _ 
and according to grades with the exception of | are about 101,000 other volunteers including the 

people who help with the heavy load of clerics 
work in the board offices, In addition there ai : 


food stores which were so classified by OPA on | Working in the offices of War Price and Ra, 
the basis of the yearly volume of business trans- | tioning Boards, there are 33,000 local board cler 
acted. paid by OPA. The remaining 20,500 paid per- 
Concurrently with its launching of the zone- | Sonnel of OPA are divided as follows: 3,900 i 
wide and community-wide food price program, | Washington, 16,000 in the OPA regional and 
ete ie S dl ag price pe in all War | trict offices, and nearly 600 in territorial offic 
Tice an ationing Boards. hese price panels Costs: The Congress grante 
were given the responsibility of informing mer- | OPA for its Oparasions datos the decet yeu ane 
chants regarding the details of price regulation, of ing June 30, 1944. This is equivalent to $1,14 
checking upon Violations of price ceilings, and of | for every man, woman and child in the nation. 


which fixed dollars-and-cents ceilings on nearly 


Paper Armband Warns Soldier of Poison Gas 


Production was started (1943) on a paper arm- | war, the I } Bae 
band treated with synthetic resine which will warn pubiaen the senininee iutforen het thet 


soldiers in battle of the presence of poison gases. | can affect. any part of i I . 
One of the latest scientific developments of the | action of the ict abou ies Oe ence Se a 


World Wars—Casualties in World War I 43 
American Army Casualties in World War I 


Source: United States Army 
AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCE IN BATTLE 
Europe Siberia Grand Total 


Enlist- Enlist- Enlist- {| Aggre- 
Officers} ed Men | Totals |Officers| ed Men | Totals |Officers|ed Men| gate 


pati ons 1,648 37, 271 1 26 27 1,649} 35,549) 37,198 
PAG 55! 2 12/934 —_ 8 8 559] 12,383) 12,942 
6,904) 186,698] *193:605 4 48 52 6,908] 186,746) *193,757 

ate ji 234,596| 243,810 5 82 9,116} 234,678] 243,897 


*Includes 3 nurses 
o field clerk suffered wounds not mortal in Europe. 


‘3 AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCE AT SEA 
& aes Officers and 363 enlisted men were killed in action at sea; one officer and four enlisted men 


once et tig 8 at sea. 
led of disease, 70. 

Accidental and Dane deaths, 6,776. 

“Taken prisoners, 4,416. 

| The number of troops who served in the.Army in World War I was 4,057,101. 
‘Total Army casualties from all causes, 318,135. 


American Navy Casualties in World War I 
Source: United States Navy 
United States Navy Marine Corps Total 


a Ra a el ee 
Enlisted | ° P Enlisted Naw aude 
Officers Men Total Officers Men Total Marine 
che Diy Bh | ee SAE, MER ar Ey: Corps 
3 11 14 45 1,409 1,4 
29 328 357 ‘ : 18D 
One 41 416 457 0 3 3 460 
0 57 Z 33 974 1,007 
8 23 58 4,072 
are ’ *7,714 7,714 7,714 
ee 79 814 893 78 10,100 10,178 11,071 
“Se Ao 7 368 6,073 6,441 40 730 820 7,261 
ot See 447 6,887 7,334 118 10,880 10,998 18,332 


Casualties of All Belligerents in World War I 


Source: U. S. War Department 


Wounded Prisoners Per 


Mabiitved | Kitlea and Tot: 
Died Casualties |and Missing Cascattthe 


umber Number Number 
12,000,000 4,950,000 2,500,000 76.3 
See Gee's 8,410,000 4,266,000 537,000 73.3 
Sets 2 8.904.467 2/090;212 191,652 35.8 
5,615,000 947,000 600,000 39.1 
A aheteo 8s 4,355,000 234,300 4,500 8.0 
800,000 907 2 
750,000 120,000 80,000 71.4 
707,343 133,148 152,958 46.8 
267,000 44,686 34,659 34.9 
000 21,000 1,000 11.7 
100,000 — 13,751 12,318 33.3 
50,000 10,000 7,000 40.0 
42,188,810 12,831,004 4,121,090 22,104,209 3 
300, 1,773,700 4,216,058 7,142,558 
Lato 17-860'000 *200,000 3,620,000 i 200,000 Ti; “020, 900 
73001000 87,500 162/390 27,029 360.919 
; TORR Livbs asics 0.60 22,850,000 3,386,200 8,388,448 3,629,829 15,404,477 
y . Grand total.. 65,038,810 8,538,315 21,219,452 7,750,919 37,508,686 
Flag of the United Nations : 


Nations, as formally un- | country in which it it displayed. The flag is un- 

Pee onin Se oe Nee 1943) consists of | official, the work of a group of oitizens who felt 

Ss oD & white field and is also | that a flag would indicate the objectives of the 

as the Four Freedoms flag. It is not in- | United Nations and gain support for its aims 
d fo wave Axiosie but alongside the flag of the ' throughout the world. 
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Review of Fighting in Fourth Year of World War IT é 


On the land, on the sea and in the air on the 
fighting fronts all over the world, the Allies re- 
tained the initiative in the fourth year of World 
War II and as the conflict entered its fifth year, 


stepped up the attack to proportions never before. 


attained. On the fronts where there was fighting 
the Allies were on the offensive and the Axis 
forces suffered severe defeats and were in retreat. 

Forces of the United States participated in the 
fighting in Africa, in Italy, in the Pacific and 
were stationed in India ready to join a pending 
offensive there. 

The fourth year of the war recorded the in- 
yvasion of Europe by the American and British 
Armies. North Africa was cleared of the Axis 
and Italy lost her colonial empire and the at- 
tack was carried across the Mediterranean to the 
mainland. The successful African offensive fre- 
opened the Mediterranean for the transport of 
troops and supplies for the forces of the United 
Nations. The year saw the fall of Premier Mus- 
solini and his Fascist government, the surrender 
of Italy as a member of the Axis to the Allies and 
later a declaration of war against Germany as a 
cobelligerent. Approximately one-third of Italy 
had been occupied by the Allies by Dec. 1. 


The heaviest fighting of the year was on the 
Russian front where the Red Army in winter and 
summer. offensives sent the Wehrmacht reeling 
westward from the Volga to the Dnieper and drove 
toward the Rumanian border. The Russian drive 
put Hitler’s Fortress Europe in peril of invasion. 
The fighting expelled the Nazis from more than 
two-thirds of the lands in Russia they had needed 
two. years to seize. In the warfare extending 
through most of the year the thrust to grab the 
rich oil fields in the Caticasus was turned back. The 
Dnieper bend area and the Ukraine with their ma- 
terials of war and food stocks were restored to 
possession of Russia, In the north the siege 
of Leningrad was broken. It was the first time 
the Red Army had conducted a successful sum- 
mer offensive. Heretofore its victories had been 
rolled up in winter fighting but when the cam- 
paign ended in the spring following tHe release 
of Stalingrad from.the grip of the Nazis, the 
Russiams restored their lines of communications, 
brougnt up supplies and in mid-year began a 
drive that extended into the fifth year of the 
war. 

In the Pacific the Japanese forces took a mauling 
from ‘the Americans. In the North Pacific the 
Aleutian Islands were wrested from the Japanese 
and a possible backdoor offensive route to Japan 
assured. In the South Pacific, the Solomon 
Islands were cleared and air bases established to 
continue the drive toward Japan. Late in the 
year United States Army, Navy and Air Forces 
struck in the Central Pacific for a route to Tokyo. 
Attacks were made on the Gilbert and Marshall 
Islands and bases were secured on atolls there to 
break the Japanese protective ring and to open 
the way to Tokyo. 

There was little or no fighting of decisi % 
sults in Burma and China. Te appeared that 
preparations were being made for an offensive 
to restore supply routes to China while in China 
proper the Japanese unsuccessfully sought to cut 
the nation from her rice and food supplies. Japan 
also staged thrusts to block any attempts to es- 
tablish air bases in eastern China for possible 
long range attacks on the Nippon homeland. 


German cities suffered terrific ai 
ments from the Royal Air Force anasto oan 
States Air Forces. Partin was attacked for the 
96th time with a weight of bombs dropped never 


Epetore equalled in aerial warfare. Hamburg was 


aid in ruins and munitions plants, rail centers, 


and supply depots throughout Germ 
in an air offensive without parallel sca Sea rae 
being stepped up as the long, dark nights of wint 
approached. War plants and U-boat bases in 
France and in Holland also felt the thud of block 
busters in almost continual attacks by the two 
ie ve attacking at night and 
a iers doing precision bombing by 
On the seas a new techni 

que in 
pe yee Asbo i eee sae rae sates She hee 
increased to make Operations bite eee 
qupmarine ,cigeppeared off the Adami codes: ee 

or @ 

Offensive in the mid-Atlantic aes flere on 
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less defensive protection. Aerial defense was ima 
proved and the mid-Atlantic losses reduced. Amr 
other factor in the U-boat war was the grantins 
Se one tok epee by ha: of bases on: thi 
operations. r 
in Pie ies bases. et ee me i 
ive conferences were held among leaders 
the Allies during the year and it Sra agreed ¢ 
cooperate on land, sea and air to force the de 
struction of Germany and Japan. These conm 
ierence were held in Casablanca, Quebec, Moscow 
‘ airo and Tehran. The Allies also pledged to ac 
ONS ies une period of hostilities in *' 
sors of international cooperation an 
A resume 
follows: 


North African Front—The campai if} 
Africa came to an end in May, Hoa arter at 
vents and eight months of fighting by the Britis? 

rTmies and 181 days after the American Arm 


of operations on the various front 


joined after landing on the Mediterranean anale 


ATS sy orth African coasts. s 

ampaign opened in September, 1940 ; 

the Italians started a dri "the Britis 

and reached Sidi Barrani,. “0 ene Ce ae 

wee border. 
ate in the year 

PhS aie that varvied £6 Benghasl wien? 


hours after 
1,300 vibe 


ing as did t) 

Algiers hose who had 
y Nov. 15, the British Bigh sd rede 

eee doin = pia. and’ United waned eon: 

defending ae r first clash with the Germ nsi 
ommel’s A i 

orehenies frika Korps had 

while the British First Army and its suppor 


Picked up sta! isi 
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s setback swept the Allies out of 4,000 square | after the downfall of Premier Mussolini 
tes of central Tunisia, from Gafsa, where the The armistice provided for unconditional sur- 
Ame: ican forces withdrew to avoid being cut off, | render and these tefms: 

the Ousseltia Valley to the north. Rommel Italy t t 

7 th h y to cease hostilities at once and do its 
rove on through the pass to Tebessa in an effort utmost to deny the Germans facilities for use 

cut off the American forces from the British against the United Nations. 
st Army in the north. While Rommel! headed All United Nations prisoners or internees 
“Tebesse and Thala in the north, Allied rein- to be immediately turned over to the Allied 
‘cements were coming up and the tide started Commander-in-Chief and protected. 

turn. Italian warships and aircraft to be trans- 
Late in February United States troops reoccu- ferred to points designated by the Allied 
Kasserine Pass. By the middle of March Commander-in-Chief. 
sa fell to the Allies and Rommel’s Mareth Italian merchant shipping to be requisitioned 
ie began to leak. Then Gabes and El] Hamma as needed. 

e taken by the British. Gen. Montgomery's Corsica and all fslands to be surrendered 
forces breached the Wadi El Akarit line and for use by the Allies as operational bases. 
United States Army units joined forces with Immediate use of Italian airfields and ports 
phe Eighth Army 15 miles east of El Guettar. Sfax, whieh are to be protected by the Italians un- 

second largest city in Tunisia, fell to the til taken over. ‘ 
tish driving along the coastal road. Next came Italian forces to withdraw from participa- 
ouan, an inland Moslem holy city, the scene tion in the war and the Government to guar- 
a@ large Axis airport. Sousse then dropped into antee to employ all available armed forces 
panos and the Tunis-Bizerte trap was set for compliance with the terms of the armis- 

: pping. 

American Flying Fortresses began a systematic 
Sulverizing of the area in Axis hands. In hand-to- 
da ans British and French wrested im- sary to protect the interests of the Allied 
ant heights from the Axis. In mid-April the forces in the prosecution of the war and the 

zis attempted a counter attack in the north but Italian Government binds itself to take any 
driven back. By April 20 the British Eighth action the Allied Commander-in-Chief may 
Arm y-had penetrated Enfidaville and two days order. 

ter Von Arnim’s forces mounted a major at- The Commander-in-Chief will have the 
tack before Tunis. When that failed Allied ar- right to impose means for disarmament, de- 
ery and infantry bounced back to attack and mobilization and demilitarization. 
ened three important salients. American bayo- Other conditions of a political, financial or 
mets and artillery opened a savage thrust and economic nature will be transmitted later. 
@riy in May, Mateur was captured. From Ma- As the British advanced up the ‘‘toe’’ German 

the Allies started a drive for Bizerte and | and Italian soldiers clashed in the northern cities, 
Tu his which came under heavy artillery fire of 
nerican and French batteries. Three days later 


American and British forces landed in the ‘‘area’ 
t two places were in Allied possession. The Navies covered the landings on the west coast 


tice. 
The Allied Commander-in-Chief reserves 
the right to take any action deemed neces- 


of Naples. Strong units of American and British 
t 


Nast stand of the Axis was made at Cape Bon. while swarms of Allied fighter planes (one report 

" Allied headquarters in Africa placed Axis casual- | said there were 3,000) provided an aerial um- 

jes in the Tunisian campaign at 348,000. The | brella. American troops employed in the Mast iats 

Allieés captured 291,000 Axis soldiers, killed 30,000 | were the American Fifth Army under commen: 

land wounded 27,000 more. The crushing of the | of Lieut. Gen. Mark W. Clark, in charge of Al-, 
d forces was accompanied by the destruction lied operations in that sector. 

"1,795 aircraft. Later 558 Axis aircraft were 
fouhid abandoned. These figures do not include 
“is losses suffered at the hands of the British 
fighth Army before the battle of the Mareth 

in Resinning March 21. The figures also do not 
‘inelude Axis losses at sea by British naval forces 
4m an attempt to reinforce the Tunisian German 
and Italian armies. 

British naval and air forces sank or damaged 
“Jeast 313 enemy vessels in the Mediterranean 
ng the North African campaign from the bat- 
at El Alamein to the victory at Bizerte and 
is. This total does not include submarines 
destroyed or damaged or 30 to 40 ships sunk or 
maged by mines. 
- Axis ship losses in the Tunisian campaign alone 
ve 137 war and ca vessels, with a ton- 


Adriatic naval base, commanding entrance to the 
Adriatic Sea, was seized intact with its installa- 
tions. The occupation of Brindisi and Taranto 
gave the Allies two excellent harbors on the 
Italian mainland for operations. Bari, 60 miles 
above Brindisi, was added to the facilities. 

In the midst of these operations the Italian 
fleet dashed out to sea and surrendered to the 


Allies. 

Heavy fighting developed in the mountain bar- 
rier between Salerno and Naples as the Americans. 
pressed forward. A combination of demolitions, 
mines, mortars and stubborn rear guard actions 
slowed the advance. There were deadly outbursts 
of street fighting in some of the towns but after 
six days of resistance the Germans gave up Naples. 
The city was aflame, in ruins and had been looted. 
The port facilities had been destroyed but Army 
engineers and salvage crews removed the wreck- 
age from the harbor and dock area and soon 
deep-draft vessels were able to tie up and 
quickly. This solved the supply problem of the 


Meanwhile the British Eighth Army had ad- 
vanced on the east coast and captured Foggia 
in North Africa, with one of the most elaborate networks of air- 

, stormed across. the | fields in Europe. Most of the Dalmation coast 

a into the “‘toe’ of Italy. | and central Italy were within 200 miles of ougis 

gio Calabria felt the full force of the attack | and the airfields soon were serving as bases for 

_ Allied planes also struck at the Brenner Pass | bombing by Allied air fleets. he Northwest 

ps over which aid from Germany | African Air Force also struck the Germans as 

receding the invasion there had | they stiffened their resistance. The British 

concentrated aerial softening-up attack | landed reinforcements at Termoli on the Adriatic 
airfields. War- | coast and to the north of Rome. a 

In the midst of the fighting Italy declared war 

against Germany and was accepted as a cobelliger- 

ent by the United States, Great Britain and 

Russia. Diplomats defined cobelligerents as 

countries Aghting sogetties on the same side while 
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Late in November the British Eighth Army 
cracked the German winter line near the Adriatic 
and resumed its adyance horthward. The Ameri- 
can Fifth Army also breached the line on its 
front and pressed the drive toward Rome, 80 miles 
away. 

While the Armies on the continent were active 
Sardinia and Corsica, islands in ‘the Mediter- 
ranean, fell to the Allies. Italian troops loyal to 
the Badoglio government, chased the relatively 
small German garrison off Sardinia and across 
the eight-mile strait to neighboring Corsica. There 
were more than 12,000 German troops on Corsica 
but the French population armed themselves with 
previously hidden weapons and seized the gov- 
ernment. Fast French cruisers and destroyers 
smuggled troops and supplies to the island and 
the Germans.soon were driven out.. Corsica has 
three airfields but they are not large enough for 
use by Allied bombers but are used by fighter- 
bombers. The island is only 122 miles from 
France and 52,miles,from the nearest Italian 
mainland, 

Coincident. with the Allied advarices in Italy, 
twin blows were struck to break the iron ring of 
the German Balkan defenses. Yugoslav guerrilla 
forces increased their activities as a possible prel- 
ude to an invasion through the Balkans. These 
forces sought to gain the territories of the Axis that 
had been garrisoned by the Italians. The struggle 
sooh developed into a full scale offensive with the 
fighting centering in Sanjak, Montenegro, Herze- 
govina and Macedonia where the Yugoslavs sev- 
ered the few remuining railroads, cut supply lines 
and seized some ports on the Adriatic. The Axis 
struck, back with six divisions—60,000 to 170,000 
men—and regained some of the territory. The 
Yugoslavs opened a counter-offensive and many 
of the strategic centers were soon back in their 
hands. 

In the Aegean British troops were landed on 


the Dodecanese Islands of Leros, Kos and Samos. 


Leros was once used by Italy as a naval base. 
All the islands are in the front door entrance 
area to the Balkans. In mid-November the Ger- 
mans launched heavy air assaults against the 
islands and regained their possession. 


Russian Front—The Red Army in two crushing 
1943 offensives—a winter and a summer—stopped 
and reversed the invading Wehrmacht and re- 
captured more than two-thirds of the lands that 
had been taken by the Axis in two years of war- 
fare. The fighting was confined to a front of 
approximately 1,000 miles, extending from the 
Gulf of Finland to the shores of the Black Sea. 
The war areas were chiefly in the center and the 
south. On the world’s most northern battle line 
—-the Finnish sector—an undeclared armistice ex- 
isted. Small scale aerial activity, patrol skirmishes 
and sporadic exchanges of artillery fire were the 
extent of the warfare for more than a year from 
Leningrad east to Lake Onega and northwestward 
to the snowcapped ridges bordering the Barents 
Sea at Petsamo. Since May, 1942, there had been 
no heavy fighting between the Finns and the 
Russians. 

The i7 months’ siege of Leningrad, Russia’s 
second largest city, was broken when.a red Army 
erosive shattered the German ring about the 
city. 7 

Perhaps the heaviest fighting of the year was 
in the south where the Wehrmacht was stopped 
at Stalingrad, on the Volga, in the Caucasus where 
the threat to the oil fields was erased and in the 


center where the Red Army drove the invader in 
‘retreat from the Volga across the Dnieper. and 
close to the borders of old Poland. 


As the fourth year of the war opened, ‘the Ger- 
mans were haminering at Stalingrad and the Rus- 
Sians defended it for 40 days and nights. Early 
in the year Moscow announced the virtual de- 
struction of the German Sixth Army and the 
Pourth Tank Army which.had spearheaded the 
drive eastward. It was estimated that the Stalin- 
Aare eee end: ae ia eer vied vy Germans 500,- 
; ense booty in planes, tanks, 
rifles, trucks and raiiroad cars, ipsa 

Once Stalingrad had been restored the winter 
offensive was launched with the Red Army smash- 
ing to the south and the west. In their Stalingrad 
drive the Germans had hoped to seize the Volga. 
the vital artery of traffic connecting southern and 
central Russia. The Germans failed and the com- 
munications line so necessary in the transport of 
oil from the Caucasus hat ete in control of the 
winter offensive h 
the Wehrmacht had been forced back as ieee 
435 miles in some places and 185,328 Square miles 
of territory had been restored. Moscow said the 
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campaign cost the Germans 1,193,525 in casualties 
in addition to enormous booty. The four month) 
and 20 days of the campaign toppled the Rzhey 
Gzhatsk-Vyaxma triangle of the Germans on thi 
central front to the west of Moscow. In the Kuhas 
region in the south the Maikop oil fields were libi 
erated. Rostov on the Don, to the southwest: og 
Stalingrad, was another prize and the Red Armep 
drove to Kharkov to the west of Stalingrad. — 
Spring thaws and transportation problems fe! 
duced the fighting for practically 100 days. U 
the interim the Russians prepared for the sumé 
mer attack by restoring their rail supply lines anv 
assembling supplies. The Germans had  masseé 
200 divisions, approximately 3,000,000, and openes 
an attack in July in the Orel, Kursk and Bel) 
gorod sector. For several days the Nazis presse 
the offensive but. were unable to break through#) 
Then the Russians struck and a front of 500 miles 
blazed with action. Fighting extended from Oreg¢ 
to the south of Moscow to Taganrog west of Ros 
Lire Ne another drive to regain the rich Donet«| 
asin. i - 
One month after the Russians struck the 
swarmed into Orel and Belgorod and continues 
the sweep to the west as the Wehrmacht fel! 
back. Orel was a key German rail center astride 
the double tracked line from Moscow to the Blac 
Sea. Belgorod, a rail junction in the massiy 
German defense system in the East Ukraine. The 
Russians had broken the system in the spring i 
the drive to take Kharkov but lost the city whem 
the Germans launched their offensive. Kharkow 
was retaken later. al 
In the south the fighting centered along 
Mius River and the chief city to fall was Taganrog 
on the Sea of Azov, an anchor to the German de 
fense system there and including the Donets 
basin. The capture put the Russians closer 
the railroad that supplied the German forces ir 
the Crimea and the Kuban area. Stalino, Rus-+ 
sia’s steel city, was freed from the Axis grip as 
was Mariupol, on the Sea of Azov to the west of 
Taganrog. There followed the capture of No 
vorossiisk, Russia’s second naval base and once’ 
the German stronghold in the Kuban. These vic— 
tories freed the Donets basin, once studded with 
coal mines.and factories. They also forced # 
Germans to fall back from their Causasian bridge~ 
heads into the Crimea. iy 
Meanwhile to the north the Russians were 
smashing ahead against Smolensk, one of Ger- 
many’s greatest eastern front bastions. The Redid 
Army took Smolensk and on the same day fought) 
into the suburbs of Kiev on the Dnieper. L 
a week the Reds cleared the Germans from a 40( 
mile stretch on the east bank of the river andi 
then began the thrust across, cracking the de- 
fense line that Hitler had ordered held at. alll 
cost. Along the southern Dnieper the Russians 
had seized Zaporozhye, cut the main rail line fo 
me ores = ee ene which was soonf 
and the southern end rman. 
ee crushed. ot beset 5 | 
e Russians at the same time were operatins 
around Bryansk, to the northeast of Kiev. coe ; 
was the central hinge of all German maneuvers 
in Russia and rated as one of the strongest hedge- 
hog bases. With its capture the Russians gained 
control of six railroads used by the Germans as a 
feeder station for occupation and operations. From 
Bryansk the roads led to other German bases ati 
Gomel and Kiev and the Red tide rolled west- 
ward against them, From Smolensk the Russians 
pressed their drive against Gomel and Kiev, the 
latter city being the first to fall. From Kiev on ° 
the Dnieper, the drive was continued to Zhitomir, | 
a vital railway junction, 67 miles from the. 
Polish border. . The capture of Zhitomir, later lost. | 
split the German Armies in the north and south, 
The Red Army spread out around Gomel a Key- t 
point 135 miles to the north of Kiev and cut | 
Lahey a Ceara westward to Wats h 
> urther s 
south forces. = ee eene Germans Saaaay 
oscow issued a communique s - the | 
results of the fighting from hte to oan i 4 
which it was asserted that in the summer cam. . 
paign the Russian Army had liberated 135,100 
square miles of territory and killed 900,000 Ger- | 
destroyed or captured 0,186 aisianes 7 906 ant 
captured 10, a i i 
and 19,800 guns. "planes, 17,700 tanks 
By mid-November the Germans had been driven 


oe 


approximately half the distance from 

to Berlin and the Wehrmacht was still rege 

but later launched extensive counter-~attacks a 

regained some key positions. : +7 ae 
The Pacific Front—The Allies launched in 1943 

a vast pincers movement against Japan and_he 

far-flung conquests in the Pacific. The Army, Navy 


; 


Withine® 


6 Air Forces of the United States cooperated 
@ Movement that extended from the Aleutians 
the northern Pacific westward to the Kuriles, 
née northernmost outpost of Japan; southward 
to the fortified, mandated islands, in the Central 
R , thence westward into the Solomons group 
and the Bismarck Archipelago. At the same time 
ther offensive was forming in India and 
jurma While China was active in attacks com- 
pleting a ring around three sides of Japan. By 
exerting pressure on all these fronts, the Allies 
forced Japan to scatter her forces over distances 
‘almost equal to those confronting the Allies them- 
Selves, with the result that it was impossible 
‘for her to concentrate her great strength on any 
‘single front. E 
* The Aleutian Islands (held by Japan since June, 
9942) were cleared of the invader and the back- 
Sd route to Japan opened, through the Kuriles. 
@ operations started early in the year when 
the United States Army and Navy expeditionary 
forces occupied the islands of Amchitka and 
Adak in the western Aleutians. _An airfield was 
' constructed and used for punishing bombing at- 
“tacks against the Japanese on Kiska and Attu. 
‘A landing was made on Attu in May and in three 
weeks the occupying Japanese force was wiped 
out. The big guns of American warships assisted 
‘in the offensive which cost the Japanese 1,911 
known dead, and 21 captured. The United States 
Castialties were 1,535—342 killed, 1,135 wounded 
and 58 missing. ‘ 
ihe capital of Attu and Amchitka isolated 
‘Kiska. An airship strip begun on Attu by the 
Japanese was finished by the American forces and 
used as a base for attacks on the Kuriles, 700 miles 
‘to the west, and the Japanese naval base at 
ramushuri—the backdoor to gepen. ae 
& d bombing attack was 
a 4 gags Eee y In the first two weeks 
es struck 116 times. American and Canadian 
forces landed in the middle of the month and 
found thet, the eran tsppearea, probably under 
t isappeared, 
Bae at 107000) hed ey The occupation of 
ese 29 warships and 30 


en. Douglas Mac- 
and Admiral 


~ Bombin: 

offiens: 
ewak, in N 

Nauru Isl 


ll Islands, northeast of 
in. February. 


four hours by 
‘air was, raided by a task force in 


September and 
destroyed. 
nsive against New Guinea American 
iad Be eed Salamaua and Lae, important as 
for drives against Rabaul and Truk. Other 
"Guinea bases to fall to the Allies included 
¢ dschhafen and Redova. In July the Trobiand 
‘Woodland Islands, off the tip of New Guinea, 


ied. 
oy on ive on the air and sea road to Japan 
oe tate in No uarsnall islands. ‘Tare: 
Tt an ars. se 
4 Bee Noes. had been subject to air at- 
s many times. Landing was made on 
in and another atoll. The Gilberts were seized 


r some of the heaviest fighting in the Pacific. 


| tion to destroy the mil: 
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Burma-China Fronts—In the Far East military 
Operations. were largely a stalemate but toward 
the close of the year it was evident that the 
defense phase of the war was over and that soon 
an offensive would be launched against the Japan- 
ese controlled territory in Burma and China. 
This fitted in with the announcement that the 
offensive of Lord Louis Mountbaten, Supreme Al- 
lied Commander for Southeast Asia, would be 
based on Ceylon and India. 

Throughout the year the Royal Air Force and 
the Tenth and Fourteenth United States Air 
Forces conducted heavy raids against Japanese 
installations and at times the aerial attack was 
stepped up to a pitch that suggested heavier as- 
saults were in the immediate future. 

The Burma. Road, the supply line to Chung- 
king, war capital of China, was the first prize 
in the war in this section. The Japanese launched 
attacks in Yunnan Province, north of Burma, to 
forestall attempts to recapture parts of the road. 
A joint force of American engineers and Chinese 
troops drove more than 100 miles into the Naga 
hills from Assam to build a new road to Chung- 
king. Air attacks against the Japanese positions 
in Yunnan were especially severe in October, and 
were led by the American Air Force of Maj. 
Gen. Claire L. Chennault. The Japanese had 
launched an offensive to forestall the Burma Road 
drive. Chinese forces halted the thrust. In other 
sections British struck to feel out the strength of 
the Japanese with frequent sorties. 

At the same time strong Allied naval concen- 
trations released from the Mediterranean appeared 
in the Indian Ocean, ready to participate in an 
offensive. 

During May the Japanese drove into the tri- 
angle of Hunnan, Hupeh and Szechwan pro- 
vinces in Central China in a move to isolate 
Chungking and to drive China out of the war 
before the United States could get assistance to 
her. These three provinces are the rice bowl 
and the main sources of the nation’s food sup- 
ply. The Japanese attack was repulsed at Ichang 
‘on the Yangste River. In November the Japanese 
staged another unsuccessful offensive there. 

The Japanese also launched offensjves on the 
Chinese eastern front in northwest Chekiang 
province, a point at which it would be most feasible 
for the United States to establish airbases for a 
bombing offensive against Japan if the Burma 
road is reopened and supplies can be brought in 
to service long range bombers. 


The Conference Front—Allied leaders held six 
military and political conferences during 1943, at 
which plans were approved for crushing the Axis 
by land, air and sea attacks. The first conference, 
attended by President Roosevelt and Prime Minis- 
ter Churchill, was held in Casablanca in January. 
Plans were approved for the unconditional sur- 
render of Italy he campaign in North Africa 


the-| ensued, then the invasion and surrender of Bost 


President Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King of Canada and 
T. V. Soong, Chinese Foreign Minister, met in 
Quebec in August. This conference assigned the 
overall command of the Allied forces in south- 
east Asia to Lord Louis Mountbatten with the ac- 
amepstvinig decision to intensify the attack against 
apan. : 

The Moscow conference followed in October 
and the four leading powers of the United Na- 
tions—Great Britain, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, China and the United States—were 
represented. The decision was reached to ie 
the Axis on terms of unconditional surrender. The 
four powers also agreed to carry their coilabora- 
tion beyond the period of hostilities and laid 
down principles for ‘‘a broad system of inter- 
national cooperation and sécurity’’ that would in- 
eee ‘all other peace loving nations, great and 
small.’ ‘ , 

President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Church- 
ill met again in Cairo in November with Ge- 
erallisimo Chiang Kai-shek of China and agreed 
on @ program for forcing by weight of arms the 
unconditional surrender of Japan and the reduction 
of her poses es and frontiers to those of pre- 
1895. The nations renounced for themselves all 
territorial , agreed to strip Japan of all 
islands seized since 1914, to restore to China 
the lost lands of Manchuria, Formosa and the 
Pescadores, to expel Japan from all other terri- 
tories taken by violence and greed and to guaran- 
tee the future independence of Korea, 


Premier Stalin of Russia, President Roosevelt ~ 


and Prime Minister Churchill met in Tehran, 
Iran, in November and undoes mutual coopera- 
tary power of Germany 
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by land, air and sea attacks and to erect an en-  ferees also 
during peace which all nations, great and small, i 

shall participate. The leaders announced that 
= they had “reached complete agreement as to the 
i Scope and timing of operations which will be un- 
i dertaken from the east, west'and south. The con- 
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ed Nations. A communique (under date of | interests and of views of the great American and 
9) said: ‘The study of all problems— a a | British democracies with those of the Soviet Union, , 


derstan as also to the traditional relations of friendship 
? unity existed between the United States | existing between these powers and Turkey have 
m a, Turkey and Great Britain in their | been reaffirmed throughout the proceedings of the 
ude to the world situation. The identity of | Cairo conference.” A 
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The Four Freedoms fe 


President Roosevelt, in an address to Congress 
(Jan. 6, 1941) said: 

“In the future days, which we seek to make 
Secure, we look forward for a world founded upon 


four essential human freedoms. Be: 


“The first is freedom of speech and e: 5 
everywhere in the world. * xe 


“The second is freedom of every person 
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“The fourth is freedom from fear—which, — 
translated into world terms, means a worldwide ~ 
reduction of armaments to such a point and in — 
such a thorough fasnion that no nation will be in 
a position to commit an act of aggression agains 
fs neighbor—anywhere in the world.” i 


0 God in his own way—everywhere in the 


rid. 

“The third is freedom from ‘want—which, 
nslated into world terms, means economic un- 
tendings which will secure to every nation a 

thy peaceful life for its inhabitants—every- 
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World War Chronology, Dec. 1, 1942—Dec. 15, 1943 


. 1$42—-DECEMBER 


Dec. 1—The Navy Department reported United 
States submarines had sunk a Japanese de- 
stroyer, a tanker, three cargo ships (16,000 tons) 
and damaged two other cargo ships (18,000 
tons). United States planes, operating out of 
India, bombed the Rangoon docks and Port Blair 
(Andaman Islands). 

—Allied planes attacked the docks and airdrome 
at Bizerte, Tunisia. { 

—British planes bombed two airfields in Sicily. 

> —Moscow said 1,350 Germans were killed in the 
; Stalingrad area, and 2,700 elsewhere, plus 700 in 

three days at Leningrad. 

: —Admiral Jean Francois Darlan, acting with the 
assertion that Marshal Petain is a prisoner of 
the Germans in Vichy, has taken over authority 
as Chief of State in French Africa, it was an- 
nounced from Morocco, and has set up an Im- 
perial Council to advise him. 

—Berlin reported that in November 166 enemy 
ships. (1,035,200 tons) were sunk, not including 
Soviet. vessels. 

Dec. 2—On Guadalcanal, United States forces killed 
51 Japanese. In New Guinea, United States 
forces advanced along the beach toward the 
enemy’s position at Sanananda. 

—In North Afrcia the Allies bombed Tunis and 
Bizerte. The enemy lost seven planes; the 
Allies’ five. 

—Moscow said 5,300 Axis soldiers were killed, 
-about half of them east of Velikye. ; 
—Premier Mussolini announced Italian casualties 
in the first 30 months of war were: Dead—Army, 
40,558; Navy, 33,500; airforce, 20,124; wounded, 
Army, 80,772. Enemy merchantmen sunk, 167 
(1,215,821 tons); enemy warships sunk, 290 (333,- 
986 tons), plus 62 warships and 117 merchantmen 
sunk by planes; Italians captured, 232,778; ene- 

». Mies captured, over 73,000. 

Dec. 3—Washington disclosed that the following 

; United States naval transports were lost by sub- 

e marine attacks during the occupation of North 

a Africa: the Tasker H. Bliss, Hugh L. Scott and 

the Edward Rutledge were sunk off Casablanca; 

the Joseph Hewes was sunk off Rabat; the Leeds- 

town was sunk off Algiers; three other U. S. 

transports, one U. S. destroyer and one U. S. 

: tanker were damaged. 

, —The Navy revealed that north of Guadalcanal, 

i a United States cruiser _was_ sunk and other 

q vessels were damaged. The Japanese lost two 

large destroyers (or cruisers) four destroyers, two 
troop transports and a cargo ship, Washington 
said. Tokyo said the Japanese lost one de- 
stroyer and the Americans lost a battleship, a 

i cruiser and two destroyers, plus two desroyers 
“‘set ablaze.’’ The next day, according to Wash- 
ington, United States bombers sank a cruiser or 
destroyer off Guadalcanal. 

—In the Mediterranean, off Tunisia, Allied war- 


Ships sank, or left as ‘‘burning wrecks,”’ it was | 


4 
- 
< 
; 
4 
reported, four vessels, apparently troop ships, and 
three destroyers, and lost the British warship 
a Quentin. Rome said one Italian destroyer was 
4 sunk, also an enemy light cruiser. 
7 --Cairo said, United States planes destroyed or 
| damaged at Tripoli six merchant vessels, de- 
‘ stroyed a large warehouse on the Spanish Mole 
and impaired the usefulness of that mole to 
enemy shipping, and knocked a hole in the 
Karamanli Mole. 
‘ Dec. 4—United States and British forces fought 
Axis planes and tanks in the rail and highway 
triangle between Bizerte and Tunis. The Axis 
claimed recapture of Tebourba, 20 miles west of 
Tunis. Also they again hold the eastern half of 
Djedeida, 12 miles west of Tunis—Djedeida hav- 
ing changed hands several times. Mateur, 22 
miles southwest of Bizerte, is still in the pos- 
session of the Axis despite pressure by Allied 
aa forces. The Morocco radio reported violent 
fighting in the Mateur sector as the Allies 
strove to retain their grip on the railroad linking 
Mateur and Djedeida. London said two Allied 
supply ships were sunk in a convoy off Tunisia. 
—Oairo announced bombing planes of the United 
States Air Force ‘‘made the first attack in his- 
tory by Americans on Italy proper ‘when they 
struck at shipping, Italian fleet units and 
harbor and railway installations at Naples. 
Excellent results were accomplished with direct 
hits by heavy caliber bombs on all objectives.’’ 
—Tokyo said that Japanese forces had terminated 
mopping-up operations in the Philippines with 


3,946 enemy casualties and 2,918 enemy troops! 
taken prisoner. E ; ¥ 
Dec. 5—The United States Government disclosed 
for the first time the result of the air attack on) 
Pearl Harbor, Dec. 7, 1941, by the Japanese, W. 
used, it is now announced, 21 torpedo planes, 


48 dive bombers and 36 horizontal bombers. T 
attack was made on 86 vessels—eight battleships, | 


| 
a. 


Sunk or put out of commission were five battle- 
ships—the Arizona, Oklahoma, California, Ne- 
vada and West Virginia. The destroyers were 
the Cassin, Shaw and Downes; also the ne 
layer Oglala, and the target ship, Utah. Dam- 
aged—the battleships Pennsylvania, Maryland 
and Tennessee; the cruisers Helena, Honolulu 
and Raleigh; the seaplane tender Curtiss i 
her 24 planes; and the repair ship Vessel. All’ 
the damaged vessels got back in service as Wi 

as ‘‘a number’’ of the sunk-or-put-out-of-serv. 

class. Of the planes on Oahu Island, the Army 
lost 97 of 273, including 23 bombers; the Navy lost 
80 of 202, not including 70 disabled. Im addi- 
tion, a large floating drydock was damaged and 
damage was inflicted on the Army air bases 

Hickam and Wheeler Fields and the naval air 
stations at Ford Island and Kaneohe Bay. Per- 
sonnel—Navy and Marine Corps—2,117 officers 
and enlisted men were killed; 960 are still listed 


as missing and 876 were wounded but survived. | 


Army—226 officers and men were killed or 
wounded mortally and 396 were wounded less 
seriously. Most of the latter have recovered 
and returned to duty. ; 
—In North Africa ‘‘heavy fighting,’’ Allied heads 
quarters said, continued in the region of Tebour- 
ba with the enemy attacking with infantry, 
supported by tanks and divebombers. 
—Soviet forces continued their offensive around 
Stalingrad. West of Rzhev, 1,000 Germans were 


killed, Moscow said. 


—Berlin asserted that ‘‘in the sector of Tuapse © 
German troops made a surprise attack, scored 


territorial gains despite unfavorable weather 


conditions and captured light and heavy infantry ) 


weapons, and 1,000 prisoners. 


—Berlin said in Tunisia ‘‘an important road and | 
railway junction was stormed after several dom | 


of embittered fighting. A strong American 


British group which covered onl deployment © 


toward Tunis was almost completely wiped o' 


The enemy suffered heavy losses in men ond i 


material.” = 
—Paul V. McNutt, chairman of the War Man- 
power Commission and Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator, got, by an Executive Order, pow 
over the country’s manpower, including cont: 
over the Selective Service System and the mo 
ae Woures in non-war industries into war = 
stries. . Ud 
—On Guadalcanal, United States Marines killed 
400 Japanese and lost 17 of their own. ! 
erie pre! inte Allied ee were sunk and 
amaged in Japanese r: on z 
Eastern India, “ ai 
—Rear Admiral Randall Jacobs, chief of nays 
personnel, ordered all naval recruiting offices to 
halt voluntary- enlistments of men between the 
ages of 18 and 37, inclusive, in compliance wi 
President Roosevelt’s order. Heretofore the Navy 
had enlisted men between 17 and 50. Those 1! 
to 18 and those 38 to 50 may still be recruii 
on @ voluntary basis. e 
Dec. 6—United States Flying Fortresses bombe: 
locomotive and carriage works in Lille, France, 
and United States Liberators raided the ai 
field at Abbeville. British planes ‘“‘supporte 
and covered both operations, in which seven 
enemy and three Allied planes were destroyed.’” 
—British planes raided valve and radio plants 
Eindhoben, Holland; 12 planes were lost. 1 
Dec. 7—Allied tanks aided by divebomber rai 


renewed their onslaughts in the triangular sector — 


formed by Tebourba, Djedeida and 

goin sanseal of the railroad linking Bizeter, and 
—Canadian planes destroyed, Li 

Axis military camp at Bolbeo rane me 
—Dakar has been turned over for use by the 


United Nations and French naval forces and 


shipping in the strategic West Africa harbor 


Dec. 8—Allied forces in the Tebourba area drove 
ashin 


Axis troops awa) 
ton ela. y is @ counter attack, W: 
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eld dispatches reported sustained Nazi coun- 
r-blows were slowing the Russian advances on 
he central front and before Stalingrad, West 
of Rzhev, Moscow claimed bayonetting to death 
$700 Germans. 
: pecs said that ‘in further continuous fight- 
ing in the Terek sector German armored forces 
within the last seven days took 6,670 prisoners 
‘and seized or destroyed 46 armored vehicles, 94 
guns and numerous infantry weapons.” 
» Secretary of the Navy Knox said that at Toulon 
15 warships and five tankers were not scuttled 
= but ‘‘went into Nazi possession.’ 
In New Guinea, Gen. MacArthur’s bulletin said 
On Nov. 27 an Australian field ambulance in the 
Soputa area and an American regimental dress- 
= ing Station were bombed, killing 29 and wounding 
5 1. On Dec. 2 an American field hospital in the 
Buna area was bombed without damage. On 
Dec. 7 this same unit was bombed twice in a 
Single day by low altitude dive-bombers, with 
‘Seven killed and 30 wounded. 
“fhe Berlin radio asserted (without confirmation 
from any other source) that the 18,700-ton Brit- 
ish liner Ceramic, which, it said, probably ‘‘was 
‘8 coming from the United States to North Africa 
fully laden with troops and war equipments,” 
Was sunk by a U-boat west of the Azores. 
ec. erman broadcasts quoted Tokyo dis- 
matches as saying Japanese planes attacking Port 
Darwin, Australia, sank a 9,000-ton troop trans- 
port and four other ships totalling 2,000 or 3,000 
ee from a United Nations convoy. A 6,000-ton 
ip of the convoy was reported set afire. 
Rome reported ‘‘enemy planes carried out a 
violent raid last night over Turin, causing very 
heavy damage especially to buildings in the 
scentral area including a university and a hos- 
| pital.” The objectives, London explained, in- 
cluded the Fiat works, in which tanks, mecha- 
ized vehicles, airplane engines and locomotives 
re built for the Axis. 
pc. 10—-Gen. MacArthur’s headquarters said ‘‘the 
' Gona area has been completely occupied by our 
rees.’’ A Japanese counter-attack collapsed. 
-Rome said Italian torpedo planes sank two ships 
26,000 tons) in Algiers harbor. 
Gen. Kurt Zeitzler, has succeeded General Franz 
‘Halder as chief of the German Army General 
| Staff; Col. Hans Jesschonnek, is chief of the 
eral staff of the air force; Admiral Fricke 
chief of the Navy general staff. 
> rin was bombed again, London said. Rome 
_ reported ‘‘many buildings were hit and num- 
_ erous fires were started. Damage on the whole 
"was great. The number of victims from the 
: ceding raid is 57 dead and 60 wounded.” 
Russia, Moscow s@id, 3,500 Nazis were killed. 
' Berlin reported ‘“‘between the Volga and the 
Don enemy forces which had succeeded in break- 
pe into our lines were encircled and annihi- 
Pf lai ee ° 
Dec. 11—Official reports said in Tunisia, the Axis 
| held the Mateur-Tebourba-Djedeida sector, from 
_ which a line of scattered Axis strong points 
eurves to Pont du Fahs, some thirty miles south 
Djedeida. In the meantime, Berlin said, 
“German and Italian fighter groups penetrated 
> enemy positions and destroyed or captured 37 
tanks and numerous other weapons.”’ 
United States planes bombed the harbor of 
Naples and others attacked Japanese installa- 
' tions at Rangoon, and at Port Blair in the 
Andaman 


ands. 

—United States planes attacked a formation of 
"11 Japanese destroyers headed with reinforce- 
__ ments for Guadaleanal. Bomb hits were scored 
hae er : e i ae fag par af ae sank. A 

i es torpedo boat w: fa 
01 rx said the Greek submarine, Triton, had 
sen sunk. The United States cargo ship, 
ichiba, and British mine sweeper, Cromer, also 

e 4 ‘ 

Dec. 12—The United States Navy disclosed that 
the A 936-ton transport (ex-luxury liner Presi- 


dent had been sunk by a mine in the 
_ South eoniee put only four of 4,000 troops aboard 
‘were lost. 


Mos asserted that Nov. 19-Dec. 11, 72,400 Axis 
een ee captured; and “in the same period 
near Stalingrad the enemy lost in killed alone 
more than 94,000 officers and men. Of them 
four-fifths are Germans, the rest are Ruma- 


ns. 

t id, Allied supply ports in Algeria were 
f Boipeds 2A ‘American destroyer was sunk off 
Oran, and 10 United States pilots were captured. 

Allied merchant ships and @ tanker were 
srpedoed off the British coast, Berlin assented. 
4tish submarines torpedoed four Axis supply 

- . 


wy 
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ships in the Mediterranean on the way to 
Tunisia, and destroyed or damaged two trains on 
the Italian coast; also sank an ex-French vessel. 

—United States Army planes raided Rouen, France; 
14 Axis and six Allied planes were lost, London 
said. Turin was again bombed; also Naples and 
Palermo. Axis planes raided Sunderland port and 
ship plants. ; 

Dec. 13—Washington reported that one Japanese 
destroyer was sunk, another set on fire and three ° 
to six others were damaged in a new effort to 
reinforce Japanese forces on Guadalcanal Island. 

—United States bombers attacked the German 
supply ports of Bizerte, Tunis and Sousse, in 
Tunisia. The Tunis ‘attack lasted four hours, 
Cairo said. 

—In Libya, Gen. Field Marshal Erwin Rommel 
withdrew his German forces from its El Agheila 
position. London said, the enemy was retreat- 
ing westward, ‘‘relentlessly pursued by ‘the 
leading elements of our forces."’ 

ee planes bombed the Mandalay railway 
yards. 

—Loss of the British destroyer, Penylan was an- 
nounced by London, which said that in the 
Mediterranean a British submarine sank an 
enemy merehant cruiser and a tanker, also two 
ships of Tripolitania. 


Dee. 14—The United States State Department has 


been informed that all disputes between the Brit- 
ish and the former Vichy French officials at 
Dakar have been ironed out and that British 
internees in French West Africa have been 
released. 

—aAllied troops have captured, Buna village, the 
pie nae stronghold on the eastern coast of New 

uinea. 

—The London Ethiopian Legation announced the 
Ethiopian Government had declared war on 
Germany, Japan and Italy. 

—The United States Navy announced the sinking 
last month of a United States merchant ship off 
the north coast of South America with the loss 
of 39 lives. : 

—Moscow said more than 3,000 Germans “were 
slain in the Stalingrad and other areas. ’ 

Dec. 15—British and United States planes raided 
rail and inland water routes in France, German 
airmen bombed Hartlepool, England. _ Berlin 
claimed the sinking of a 6,000-ton Allied trans- 
port off Oran. 

—Allied planes attacked Naples; also Tunis and 
La Goufette in North Africa; and four south- | 
bound enemy transport aircraft in escorted air 
convoy were shot down off Lampedusa Island; 
two small enemy vessels off the coast of Tunis — 
were also attacked. From these operations four 
Allied aircraft did-not return. ; 

Dec. 16—In Libya, Cairo said, United States planes 
“saw heavy action. Targets ‘were enemy motor 
transports moving westward from the El Agheila 
position. Many hits were scored with bombs 


and numerous vehicles destroyed or set on fire.” 


British planes also harassed the Rommel forces. 
Berlin said ‘‘heavy fighting continued against 
enemy forces superior in number.” |. 

—Rome asserted “some United States prisoners” 
were made in Tunisia. ‘ ; 
—United States B-24s and Royal Air Force Balti- 
mores and Bostons were in action for the first 
time in Libya. ; ‘ 
—The British submarine Unbeaten, was reported 

sunk. 


~ 


_Axis planes bombed Murmansk and Red artil- \ 7 


le sitions on Fisher Peninsula. NE 
“Rome said, an Italian submarine in the Atlantic 
“sank two British steamers totaling 11,000 tons, 
one of which was the Empire Hawk.” ‘ 
—-Moscow said ‘‘in the area of Veliklye Luki our 
troops fought engagements’ \to wipe out sur- 
rounded German garrison,” 


oon cnet pan fe 1 F. Zeidler 
—Ex-Mayor (Lieut.) Carl F. Ze , Oo 
Wis, en pie! those lost when a United States 


ship was sunk recently in the South Atlantic, 


Washington disclosed. 


pen Seiro said, United States and British’ 


janes and land forces had reached Wadi Mat- — 
raein in North Africa curiae Marshal Rommel's 
retreating columns in two. hy ae 
—United States and British planes raided Tunis 
and Bizerte for the eighth-time. ie: 
_in‘the New Georgia Island area, United States 
planes, Washington reported, hit a Japanese 
destroyer or cruiser and shot down three Zero 


planes but lost one United States flying fortress. — 


— w reported the offensive continued South- 
ee at Stalingrad where ‘‘our tankmen wiped 
out 1,235 enemy officers and men;’” elsewhere 


and west of Rzhey 
men of ‘“‘%’’ unit ‘‘dislodged the enemy froma = 


of Milwaukee, ois ; 
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over 1,200 Germans were wiped out, Berlin said, 
“the ‘annihilation of enemy forces encircled 
southeast of Toropets was completed. Apart 
from the heaviest bloody losses, the number of 
prisoners has increased to 4,20 


—A joint declaration by. members of the United 


Nations, including the United States, Britain and 
Russia condemns Germany’s ‘‘bestial policy of 
cold-blooded extermination’? of Jews and de- 
clares that ‘‘such events can only strengthen 
the resolve of all freedom-loving peoples to over- 
throw the barbarous Hitlerite tyranny.’’ ‘The 
nations reaffirmed ‘‘their solemn resolution to 
insure that those responsible for these crimes 
shall not escape retribution and to press on with 
the necessary practical measures to this end. 


—United States planes bombed Japanese installa- 


tions on Kiska in the Aleutians. 


Dec. 18—United States planes bombed Japanese 


positions in the Munda area, New Georgia. 


—Washington reported United States submarines 


in the Pacific and Far East had sunk two tankers, 
two cargo ships, a transport and a trawler. 


—In a bad-weather raid in northwestern Ger- 


many, 18 British planes ‘‘failed to return,”’ Lon- 
don said; it was 21 not 18, Berlin replied, adding 
that in Russia the Reds lost 90 planes, the Axis 


AT 
Dec, 19—United States and British planes bombed 


Bizerte and Sousse and Mateur. 


—A British communique said, ‘‘some of our troops 


have advanced southward from the Arakan 
border into Western Burma and occupied the 
Maungdaw-Buthidaung area, about sixty miles 
northwest of Akyab. 


—Moscow reported Red occupation of 200 Ger- 


man-held places, and an advance of 38 miles in 
which 20,000 of the enemy were killed. 


Dec. 20—United States planes, supported by more 


than 300 British aircraft, bombed the enemy air 
park and airfields at Romilley-sur-Seins, in 
France. Other squadrons swept inland over 
Northern France from Havre to Gravelines; six 
planes were lost. London said that of the 44 
Axis planes shot down in the Romilley raid, six 
were seen to crash, 33 went down in flames, 14 
disintegrated in the air and one was abandoned 
by the pilot. 


—In the Munda area (New Georgia Island) wliyed 


States planes attacked Japanese positions. 
the Buna area, New Guinea, Allied planes began 
a ‘general attack.’’ 


—Japanese planes bombed the Calcutta area in 


India 22 hours, London said. 


—British planes raided Tunis and La Gaulette. 


Axis planes attacked Malta. 


—Moscow said in the Don area, the Reds drove the 


Axis forces back 75 miles and took 13,500 pris- 
oners and killed over 10,000. 


—United Statets planes in a three-day daylight 


raid, bombed Rangoon airfields, rail yards, docks 
and shipping. 


Dec. 21—In the Buna area, Gen. MacArthur re- 


ported that the attack begun with support of 
tanks, artillery and United States and British 
planes “‘is making steady headway. One of the 
main airdrome strips now is in our hands.’’ 


—British planes, London reported, lost 11 bombers 


in a moonlight raid on Duisburg and added ‘‘on 
intruder operations over France and the low 
Countries aircraft of the Fighter Command at- 
tacked railway engines and other targets.’’ Ber- 
lin said Axis planes bombed Hull and the Humber 
estuary and said the British raid on Duisburg 
and over France cost the enemy 21 planes. 


—British planes raided Japanese installations in 


the Akyab, Burma area and lost two craft. 


Dec. 22—Gen. MacArthur reported Allied troops 


continued a slow advance in the Buna area in 
New Guinea in the face of desperate resistance, 


—British planes bombed Munich, losing 12, London 


said, adding that ‘‘in spite of many clouds along 
the route and over Munich itself, a great weight 
of bombs was dropped and large fires were seen.” 
Berlin said a hospital was destroyed. 


<—‘In the waters of Oran,” Berlin said, ‘our 
' submarines have sunk a transport ship of 12,- 


000 tons out of a convoy and torpedoed a big 
liner,’”’ 


—Rome announced that ‘Tripoli in Syria as well 


as Beirut, was reached by Italian long-range 
planes which bombed refineries and Rtechate ae 


pots.” An Italian torped : 
Meattavrance pedo boat. was lost in the 


—dJapanese planes raided Calcutta, for the third 


time in three days. Th 
Secne ece aes. e British bulletin said 


Dec. 23—The loss of an Allied corvette in the Timor 


area was disclosed. In New Guinea, Buna area, 


Allied attack has breached enemy fortifications 


Gangaw. ; a 
Gaited States troops have arrived in Dakar. — 
—tLondon reported sir raids at_St. Malo, France = 

oe, sweeps over we peer fas Normandy; Unites} 

States planes participated. “ og 
—Moscow reported an advance of 72 to 103 miles, , 

and an increase of 16,400 in prisoners. Berlin) 

said ‘‘in the central Don area severe fighting is 
continuing.’”’ : 


the Flying Fortress type raided Wake island, . 
fiying in from the direction of Midway; four = 
raiders were shot down and six more were dam- - 
aged. Japanese losses were described as one per= « 
son killed, four wounded and four small fires} 
caused. 


United States Government as a ‘‘temporary mili- - 
tary expedient,’’ was shot to death in the city of | 
Algiers by Bonnier de la Chapelle, 20, member of | 
a French patriotic youth organization, which | 
aided Allied landings in North Africa. He was; 
tried by court martial and was shot to death two + 
days later. 

—Gen. Henri Honore Giraud, military leader of the = 
French troops before Tunis and Bizerte, was} 
chosen by the Allies as Darlan’s successor. 

—United States planes dropped 75,000 pounds of ” 
bombs on Wake Island. : f 

—United States planes, at night, bombed Teng- - 
chung (Tengyueh), Japanese concentration point » 
on the Paoshan front. 

Dec. 25—Cairo said United States and British « 
troops occupied Sirte and the enemy are with- 
drawing to the west. i 

—Washington said ‘‘on Déc. 25 Douglas Dauntl 5 
dive bombers from Guadalcanal attacked'a 5s: 
group of enemy ships south of Vangunu Island, 
in the New Georgia group. An enemy ship of 4 
3,000 tons was sunk near Wickham Island dur- 
ing the attack.’’ R | 

—In the Buna area, a MacArthur bulletin stated, 
“on the right, in a double envelopment, our 
troops overran the enemy’s main defensive posi= 
tions and drove him back into the last line of © 
defense in this sector. We now control prac- 
tically all of the Buna main airdrome.”’ al 

—Washington announced ‘“‘on Dec. 25 a flight of 
Army Flying Fortresses from the airfield at | 
Guadalcanal bombed enemy shipping in the > 
harbor of Rabaul on the island of New Britain. | 

Three direct hits were scored on a large trans= 

Port (or cargo_ship) and several near hits fell 

close to three cargo ships. A force of enemy | 

Dehters took off, but did not attack our bom=- 

Dec. 26—United States and British submarines | 
patrol on the Axis supply line to Tunisia report | 
aa “3 sunk a convoy of two merchant ships of | 

: ons. | 

—United States ground forces, Washington ane 
nounced, have arrived at Dakar. * 

—United States Army Lightning fighters strafed | 
Japanese shore installations om Kiska in the 
Aleutians. ba 

—United States planes from Guadalcanal sank | 
two Japanese ships south of Vangunu Island in | 
the New Georgia group. t 

Dec. 27—United States and British “Flying Fort- 
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zerte fires were started among shipping dock: 

two enemy fighters were Ahot. abe by Ane eacoral : 

At Sfax also hits were made on targets.” - 
~The United States Air Force in China again | 
Yunnan, B-25s with an escort of P- | 

Lasbio for the fourth time in eight days = . 
—Rome reported sinking off French North Africa 


ing heavy fighting around the base of Vel } 
Luki abnormally heavy losses were ery I 
the enemy by stiff German resistance. In Lap- 
land railway installations at Kandalaksha were 
attacked by planes from a low level and er 

zs it de tar aan = 
ec. 28—In the Buna area, New Guinea od 
States and British forces “bloodily Topaee 
Japanese force that tried to break out at mid: 
night. Our counterattack drove a wedge dee 
into his defensive zone. Buna Village was she 


. 


~ during-the night by enemy naval craft, prob- 
- ably submarines, without damage. Our planes 
» were active in support of our attacks,’’ and at 
Rabaul, a MacArthur bulletin added, ‘tour heavy 
units bombed enemy shipping and harbor instal- 
_ fations just before dawn. Three direct hits 
were scored on a large cruiser,. which was 
enveloped in flames and probably destroyed. 
Moscow said that ‘‘our troops south of Stalin- 
grad continued successfully to develop their 
offensive in the direction of Kotelnikov, and 
' advanced between 20 and 25 kilometers.’’ This is 
“the piace, it is claimed, which is being circled 
_ by Soviet forces in an effort to trap 300,000 Ger- 
Mans, 17,000 of whom were reported killed in 
one day. 
- —Berlin said in the Terek area in the Caucasus 
all Red attacks collapsed. : 
' Dec. 29—United States and British forces in North 
_ Africa, a bulletin said, ‘‘after inflicting severe 
casualties on the enemy, our units have now 
_ withdrawn from the hill position six miles north- 
> east of Medjez-el-Bab, which was the scene of 
ery, fighting Christmas Eve and Christmas 
ay.” 


ae 
_—British planes are making daily raids on Magwe 
_ and on vessels on the Irrawaddy River in 


' Burma. 
—The British lost two fighter planes in a patrol 
over the Low Countries and a sweep over North- 
ern France, London stated ‘‘this afternoon two 
enemy fighters dropped bombs on a coastal town 
of Southeast England.’’ ‘ 
—A German communique said, ‘‘a convoy leaving 
» Britain for the south was pursued for two days 
- by German submarines and shattered in repeated 
attacks last night; 15 ships totaling 85,000 tons 
"as well as one destroyer and one corvette of the 
' convoy escort were sunk; three further ships were 
' torpedoed. Four more of the ships were sunk 
at oe, plus 15 in other areas (79, tons) Berlin 
stated. 
" —Moscow said Red troops “occupied the town and 


Boulogne area also was raided. 
n. Giraud, High Commissioner for French 
Africa, announced that 12 persons had been ar- 
rested for plotting the death of high French 
Officials, including himself, and of Robert D. 
Murphy, United States Minister in North Africa. 
At "Rabaul, New Britain, Allied bombers ‘‘in a 
dawn attack on enemy shipping in the harbor, 
_ set fire to two large vessels of from 8,000 to 10,- 
000 tons each with direct hits with 500-pound 
» bombs. An 8,000-ton transport was also directly 
' hit in a mast-height attack." 
' —Moscow reported Killing of seyeral thousand Ger- 
‘mans and “‘continued successfully developing the 
Red offensive.’’ 
—-French Somaliland, with its port of Jibutij on the 
- east coast of Africa, has joined Fighting France 
and the United Nations. It was the last French 
colony in Africa to forswear allegiance to Vichy. 
ec, 31—Berlin said Soviet forces had been re- 
pulsed at Velikiye Luki; Murmansk was bombed, 
also Casablanca. In the Mediterranean a U-boat 
' sank a British destroyer and three transports. 
—In the Lae, New Guinea, area United States and 
Allied planes destroyed 24 Japanese aircraft, los- 


ing none. 
’ 
—M ow said in the last six weeks the Red army 
had “wiped out’? 95,000 Germans and had taken 
ge’’ of their 
they killed 
“third 


' « 1943—JANUARY 


1—United soe cL ae} a Japanese 
positions on Kiska in the Aleutians. 
oe eritish destroyer, Blean, has been lost, Lon- 
don stated. 
announced the capture of the town and 
allway station of Velikiye Luki on the central 
d the seizure of three more towns. 
said dive bombers dropped bombs in 
of Kokumbono, where Japanese 
Guadalcanal Island are believed 


December German Nayy ships sank 

m (634,800 tons), plus a: cruiser, 

a corvette, two submarines and 

an escort vessel, adding that “‘German defense 
- forces in 1942 sank 1,283 Anglo-American mer- 
c tmen totaling 7,955,000 tons. Of these, 
1,208 totaling 7,586,500 ton& were sunk by U- 
Luftwaffe formations sank 167 merchant- 
totaling 985,000 tons. Naval forces, 
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moreover, damaged another 149 ships and the 
Luitwafie another 301. ‘The total loss of part 
of the damaged ships may. be accepted.” 

—Rome says an italian submarine sank in_ the 
Atlantic (Nov. 29, 1942) the ship. Argos of 5,500 
tons, and another scored direct hits’ (Dec. 21) on 
the ships Queen City and Bon Aurora, totaling 
$,925 tons. 

Jan. 2—United States submarines ‘in the Patific 
and the Far East have sunk, Washington dis- 
closed, four cargo ships, a passenger-cargo ship, 
a transport and a tanker. 

—United States planes made widespread attacks 
in Burma and India. E * 

—Berlin said, in denial of the capture of Velikiye 
Luki ‘“‘the garrison there repelled in tenacious 
resistance incessantly repeated attacks by the 
Soviets.’’ 

—London reported ‘‘an enemy merchant vessel of 
some 10,000 tons which was attempting to run 
the blockade has been intercepted by our patrols 
in the Atlantic. On being overhauled the crew 
scuttled the ship and has been taken prisoners 
of war. 

—tLoss of the British corvette, Snapdragon, was 
announced. 

—Royal Air Force fighters and anti-aircraft fire 
destroyed 738 enemy planes over the British Isles 
and the Continent during 1942, it was an- 
nounced. y 

Jan. 3—United States planes made a night attack 
at La Goulette, Tunisia, destroying 28 enemy 
planes and losing seven. 

—In the Buna, New Guinea, area, United States 
and Allied planes reported that ‘on the right 
we have completed destruction of the enemy’s ~ 
defeated forces. 
remaining remnauts of the Japanese Papuan 
army are confined in a narrow salient extending 
from Sananarida Point, which we are preparing 
= envelope. The enemy’s position is now hope- 
ess."” 


—United States planes attacked docks at St. Na- 
Zaire, France. ra : 

—Moscow reported the occupation of the town and _ 
railway station of Mozdok and the town of Mal- ~ 
gobek in the Caucasus, adding: ‘‘The German) 
garrison of Velikiye Luki refused to lay down ~ 
arms and was completely wiped out.”’ i 

—Berlin asserted that a submarine sank an Ameri- 
can 8,000-ton steamer carrying ammunition and 
sailing in a convoy bound for Oran. - } 

Jan. 4—In North Africa, French headquarters re- 
ported that their force at Fondouk was bombard- 
ed and attacked by German tanks. 


—United States motor torpedo boats attacked 


eight Japanese destroyers in isolated engage- 
ments in the vicinity of the northwestern end 
of Guadalcanal Island. ‘The attacks resulted 


in a torpedo hit on one of the destroyers and : 


three possible hits on two others.”’ siti 
—London reported loss of the British destroyer, 
Firedrake. : 


—Moscow announced occupation of a German air 


base in Chernishkovsky, 100 miles southwest of 
Stalingrad, and the railroad station of Chernish- ~ 
kovsky. Moscow said the booty included 17 
planes, 2,000,000 shells, 500,000 airplane bombs 
and stores of civilian and war supplies. F 
—Tokyo reported Japanese planes had destroyed 
a new United States airbase on Merauke in ~ 
Southern New Guinea, and shot down 11 United — 
States planes, of which six were destroyed off — 
Kiska in the Aleutians. We or air 
—British and United States planes made raids in — 
western France and Germany and Nazi planes ~ 
attacked Hull. 2 
—Near Cairo, crash of a British plane from 
Bengal killed air Vice Marshal Wilfred Ashto: 
McClaughry, commander of Royal Air Force 
fighter group in the Middle East. r 
5—On, Guadalcanal, Washington stated, 


United States troops ‘‘attacked and gained high — 


ground positions in the vicinity of Mount Aesten, 
capturing an enemy field piece; six enemy coun- 
ter-attacks were repulsed with 150 Japanese — 
killed.’’ There were also raids on the Japanese 
in the Munda area in the New Georgia Islands. 
—Rome said Algiers was bombed. An Italian 
submarine was lost. ; 
—Moscow said, Soviet troops captured two im- 


portant towns in the Don loop and four inithe = ~ 


shadow of the Caucasus. 


_‘The RAF attacked the industrial Ruhr region 


in See for the second night in succession, 
losing two planes. : 

—At “Rabaul, New Britain, a MacArthur bulletin | 
reported nine and possibly ten Japanese vessels 
(50,000 tons) were sunk. 


iN ‘ 
—London disclosed that a ‘‘large German vessel 


attempting to run the blockade heayily laden 


His losses are heavy. The only | 
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with raw materials for Germany has been inter- 
cepted and sunk in the Atlantic.”’ 

—Canadian troops have arrived at Dakar. 

Yan. 6—Washington reported 84 Japanese were 
Kilied in mopping-up operations in the Mount 
Aesten sector on Guadalcanal Island; a Liber- 
ator heavy bomber scored one direct and two 
near hits on an enemy ship 185 miles southwest 
of Kiska in the Aleutians; the day. ged a 
Japanese cargo ship was sunk 110 miles north- 
east of Kiska. rt 

—Briti cops from India gtormed an Axis hill 

: prtion 19 miles west of Mateur, 25 miles south- 

e Bizerte. 

Sie ea Btates ships bombed the airfield at Munda 
in the New Georgia Islands; United States planes 
attacked a Japaneset cruiser at Buin and hit an 
enemy transport off Shortland Island; two days 
before, United States planes dropped two bombs 
on 2 15,000-ton ship on the Irrawady River near 
Rangoon in Burma. s . 

=— orted recapturing ten towns in the 
Middle. Don area, and 15 in the northern Cau- 
casus. . 

— ident Roosevelt, in the annual address 
gia re arte of the Union, informed the incom- 


ing 78th Congress of the progress in military 


1 production, and said that 1943 would 
pane Pete very substantial advance along the 
roads that lead to Berlin and Rome and Tokyo, 
and “I tell you it is within the realm of pos- 
sibility that this 78th Congress may have the 
historic privilege Cs helping greatly to save the 

t m future fears.’’ 

Eee Mehine French reported the capture of the 
‘rey outpost of Um-el-Araneb’’ in Southern 
Libya. s ‘ 

—Moscow reported a continued advance in the 
Borihera Caucasus and Lower Don areas, includ- 
ing the killing of 400 or more Germans southwest 

. of Velikiye Luki. i 

—An Allied bulletin said that in North Africa 
“enemy counter-attacks dislodged our troops 
from the summits of Djebel Azzag and the hill 
to the north which we had captured Jan. 5. We 
have withdrawn to our former positions. 

—A MacArthur bulletin said the Japanese army 
trying to seize Buna in New Guinea had been 
destroyed with the loss of 15,000 men. Tne 
bulletin said the Japanese had lost 333 planes. 
In addition there were damaged six cruisers, 13 
destroyers, one destroyer tender, two seaplane 
tenders; two gunboats, 83 merchant ships and 
150 to 200 landing barges. 

—New Delhi reported British planes destroyed a 

Japanese gunboat near Akyab in India. 

Jan. 8—United States planes, Cairo said, ‘‘attacked 
harbor facilities at Pclermo, Sicily, during day- 
light.’ Rome said 46 were killed, 272 wounded. 

Jan. S—In the South Pacific, loss of two United 
States planes was reported when ‘‘a force of 
Marauder medium bombers (Martin B-26) with 
Airacobra (Bell P-39) escort attacked enemy 
installations at Rekata Bay on Santa Isabel 
Island. Fires were started and two enemy float- 
type planes were damaged.’’ Other United States 

, planes bombed Bhamo in Burma. 

—London reported losing five planes in another 
night raid on the Ruhr industrial area in Ger- 
many, including steel works in Ijmuiden, the 
Netherlands and raids on railways in France and 
Belgium. 

“Major Gen. Carl A. Spaatz of the United States 
Army assumed command of the newly created 
Allied Air Force in North Africa. 

—British planes from Africa bombed Comiso in 


Sicily. 


—Moscow asserted that the Axis lost over 200 men 


in failing to break Soviet defenses southwest of 
Velikiye Luki; plus 400 lost in three days on the 
Leningrad front. : 

Jan. 10—British planes machine-gunned the road 
between Homs and Zliten and United States and 
Allied bombers attacked road junctions near 
Tripoli and targets at Misurata. 

—In Central and Western Burma enemy-occupied 
buildings were attacked by British planes, while 
on the Mayu peninsula a gun emplacement was 
shot up and a large sampan damaged. 

—Essen, major munitions center in Germany’s 
industrial Ruhr district, was again bombed by 
British planes, seven of which were lost. 

—The British submarine Utmost has been sunk. 

—Moscow reported the capture of several more 
towns in the Northern Caucasus. 


fad Gen. Kenneth N. Walker, of Glendale, 


Calif., has been missing since the Allied air raid 
of eee New at oe ‘ 

—Berlin announced sinking of 13 tankers (74,000 
tons of fuel oil) in an Allied convoy from range 


Jan. 11—The United States Navy disclosed the | 
identity of 11 war ships lost in action with the | 
Japanese: The Hornet (aircraft carrier) sunk 
by U. 8. ships after having been damaged be- 
yond salvage in the Battle of Santa Cruz Islands 
(Oct. 26, 1942); the Juneau and Atlanta (lig) 
cruisers) and the Cushing, Preston, Benham, 
Walke, Monssen, Laffey and Barton (destroyers), 
sunk by enemy action in the Battle of Guadal- 
canal (Nov. 13-15, 1942). st 
the life of Rear A n 


dad headed for Gibraltar. } be f 


h- 
4 action | 
ight of Nov.. 30-Dec. J, | 


--United States planes, it was announced, de- 
stroyed the central span of the Myitnge bridge, | 
near Mandalay in Burma. Bombing of other | 
points in Burma continued. f 
—The United States lost two planes, Cairo said, in 
nine on Navies: eae bat that the raiders 
our planes, havin i 23 an n. 
75 in the attack. . = Roe ies 
—London reported the Japanese had shown resist= 
ance against British troops who had advance 
to within about 15 miles of Akyab in Burm: 
and had landed several thousand troops in Ind 
China to bolster the Burma front. 
—Cairo reported a daylight attack on La Gowiette 
ee INNA, Bie Allied heavy bombers, and air- 
C in Sicily and on Lampedusa : 
raided by fighter bombers. ; eres 
—Moscow announced the capture of six cities and 
six other points in the cen J 
way io Hace tral Caucasus on the 
Jan. 12—A Fighting French bulletin announced the | 
conquest of Fezzan in North Africa was com-= 
plete with the occupation of Murzuk, the capital, 
and Sebha, the main military base in Libya. 5 
—French troops occupied a mountain pass 23 
miles south of Pont du Fahs in Tunisia. , 
—Moscow reported troops in the Northern Cau- 
casus had captured ten more villages and settle- 
ments in the drive on Rostov. a 
Jan. 13—A combined United States Army, British; — 
Dominion and other Allied plane squadron made 
a high altitude bombing attack upon German 
operated industries in Lille, France. Three Fly- 
ing Fortresses were lost. British Spitfires bombed 
the airfield at St. Omer and Venturas while an 
escort bombed the airfield at Abbeville, all in” 


—Italy lost two torpedo boats, Rome said, an ‘ 
United States and Allied plane raid on Acrgentee 
net ib pereens: ( + 

_ ates planes (Marauder medium bombers _ 
ea tee and exighining | escort) again 

the Japanese eld ai | 
Georgia Island. + - 

—British planes destroyed 14 of the enemy air- 
craft at Castel Benito near Tripoli in North | 
Africa. —ie | 

—Soviet forces advanced 50 miles from the Georgi- *| 
evsk-Mineralnye area to Juravascoe in the Cau- | 

casus. The offensive also continued to roll | 

forward ata gpnyer pace northwest of Mineralnye | 

Vodi, where Nazi counter-attacks were beaten off. _ 
Altogether, the Russians said, they seized 12 
towns and railway points. | 

—Berlin said Velikiye Luki continued to defend 
itself with heroic bravery, while relief was | 
poco rie “el 

—hLae, in New ea, was raided by United 
States and. Allied planes. “a | 

Jan. 14—United States planes shot down two Axis 

planes off Ostend and damaged trains of cars | 

near Dixmude. Other United States planes | 
scored torpedo hits on Japanese destroyers off 

Guadaleanal and enemy installations at Rekata | 

Bay. United States and other Allied planes _ 

were active also in Timor, New- Britain, New | 

Guinea, Salamaue, Mobo and Sanananda. 2 

—In India, British planes bombed Kyauktaw on 
the Kaladan ares pad villages and. troops and 


con 
—Berl 


—Moscow said the Red Army had ad 4 
miles in the Caucasus and hed pant ‘Sotnis 7 


kovok, 140 miles from their starting point. 

. 15—In New Guinea, United States and Allied 
‘oops stormed Sanananda killing 116 Japanese. 
ritish submarines reported sinking a mine- 
eeper and several other ships in the Mediter- 


Tanean. i 
vast nage destroyer Partridge was lost, Lon- 


‘he 

don 
‘The Royal Air Force made a heavy night sttack 
on German submarine base in Lorient, 
France, and pounded the Cherbourg docks dur- 
ing the day. At Lorient the Germans have built 
two huge steel and concrete boathouses with 
walls 11 feet thick for submarines and are now 
Bans a eas 

€ Japanese lost three planes in a night 
on Calcutta. : ELS 5 
’ worms in Portugal forced 11 United States 
i pees cown: they and the pilots were seized and 
Moscow said Soviet troops captured the town 
and rail terminus of Blagodarnoe in the Cau- 
|) essus, and 30 populated places. 

- Saree =p ete oe = tag be shot down 

Planes and repulsed strong enem 

thrusts in Tunisia. - 2 ‘i 

n. 16—On Guadalcanal, United States troops re- 
' ported an advance of 4,000 yards. During other 
air combats in the Solomons areas, Washington 
f d, the enemy shot down six United States 
| planes and lost 30 of their own. ’ 
Moseow announced the Reds had retaken 600 
jopulated places and had encircled 220,000 Axis 
Troops in the Stalingrad area and offered an 
Meantime the 


> and killed 15,000 Germans in this new offensive 
/in which they had advanced 30 to 56 miles. 
British bombers for the second night in succes- 
on attacked the German submarine base at 
rient, France, and bombed railway targets in 
Western Germany, France and the Low Coun- 


= . 
Iraq declared war against Germany, Italy and 
apan. 

—Tokyo said 42 Allied planes were shot down (Jan. 
5-11) in the New Guinea-Solomons areas against 
nine lost by Japanese. 

m. 17—A strong force of British heavy bombers 
attacked Berlin. A great weight of heavy ex- 
ves and incendiary bombs was dropped and 

Many large fires were seen. One aircraft was 
| lost. It was the first British sweep over that 

-city—not counting visits to the environs—since 

_ Noy. 1, 1941. It was the 54th British air attack 

on Berlin in the present war, and it encountered 
a “surprisingly light barrage’ of anti-aircraft 
fire, the British Air Ministry reported; 4-ton 
| jbombs were dropped. 

German planes made a reprisal raid on London, 
‘their first on a major scale since July 28, 1941. 
Zondon reported an Axis air raid on the Isle of 
“Wight and loss of the British trawler, Horatio, 

the Jura. 

¢t Rabaul, New Britain, Allied bombers sank or 

aged five ships (25,000 tons). 

‘oscow reported the capture of the town and 
‘railroad junction of Millerovo, 130 miles north of 
Rostov, and 30 or more towns. The capture of 

Kursaoka in the Caucasus, 35 miles northwest of 
-Mineralnyes, also was announced. 

ome reported torpedoing a cruiser and three 

’ large ships at Algiers after forcing entrance to 

the Lng 8 and in South Tunisia killing 120 

Allied soldiers. 

18—Moscow wl feebe es hand or ae 

eni ad hi m broken in a se - 

SARE ead resulting in the 

Sinyavino and 


but ‘‘a great of bo 
« ee ent, by the end of the attack, large 
9g were burning.” 


“North Africa, Cairo stated, British forces 


hs up with the Axis troops fh the Tauorga- 
SET ten Beni Ulid area, approximately 80 
miles northwest of the Buerat el Hsun position. 
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— United States and Allied planes sank an 8,000-ton 
enemy cargo ship in eight minutes in the Bis- 
mark Sea; at Sanananda, in New Guinea, Allied 
round forces ‘‘seized Cape Killerton and Wye 

oint, destroying the defending enemy ‘troops. 
General liquidation of positions continues'’: 
United States ground ,troops om Guadalcan 
continued mopping up pockets of enemy re-~ 
sistance.” ; 

Jan. 19—United States submarines, Washington 
announced, have sunk in the East a destroy- 
er, a transport, two cargo ships, and a patrol 
vessel. 

—Cairo reported attacks by United States bombers 
on Tripoli- harbor and town, on the Castelbenito 
airdrome, and on enemy landing grounds and 
motor transportation moving west and north- 
west in the battle areas, in North Africa. 

—In North Africa, Cairo said, Allied troeps in 
pursuit of Rommel’s Axis forces reached the 
Zliten area, having passed through Misurata and 
Garibaldi. : 

ee planes raided Tripoli and Porto Empe- 

ocie. 

—Moscow announced, Soviet troops on the Voro- 
nezh front had taken ‘‘the town and large 
railway junction of Valuiki and the town and 
railway junction of Urazova. Enemy troops east 
of the railway line Kamensk-Rossosh were com- 
pletely surrounded and are being annihilated 
by our troops. The number of war prisoners in 
the Voronezh front reached 52,000, of whom 
27,500 were Hungarians, 22,000 Italians and 2,- 
500 Germans.”’ The advance carried the Russians 
within 70 miles of Kharkov. 3 hg 

—German planes bombed Dover. 

Jan. 20—Washington announced that, Jan. 13-17, 
on Guadalcanal, 1,032 Japanese were killed. It 
was also announced that at Kaming, in Northern 
Burma, half the Japanese base had been de- 
stroyed by United States planes. 

—In North Africa, United States planes raided 


Tripoli and Sousse, and Castelbenito. The Fight- ~ 


ing French joined the British 8th Army in the 
advance toward Tripoli. The French, under Axis 
attack, fell back in the Queb Kebir Valley. Axis. 
forces moving southwest from Pont du Falis 

“penetrated about seven miles in the Allied 
positions,’” Cairo said. 2 

—In three ‘days, London said, British ships in the 
Central Mediterranean destroyed 14 vessels. 

—Moscow asserted Soviet forces in the Ukraine 
had gained 17 miles toward Kharkov. Russian 
forces in the Caucasus were within 23 miles of 
Salsk, a railway junction. a 

—Chile broke relations with the Axis powers. 

—_German fighters and bombers made a raid on 
the London area, killing 41 school children, the 
princival and five teachers and injuring 50. 
Fourteen of the raiding planes were shot down, 

Jan. 21—United States planes in the Shortland 
Island area shot down eight enemy planes, lost 
one of their own Fighters and several United 
States Fortresses were damaged. 

—Washington announced that 
ander M. Patch, U. S. Army, has recently as- 
sumed command of the United States forces on 
Guadaleanal. He relieved Maj. Gen. Alexander 
A. Vandergrift, U. S. Marine Corps. : 

—Red forces, Moscow said, have two columns ad~ 
vancing toward Kharkov south of Kursk, another 
threatening Voroshilovgrad and several more, 
including those in the Caucasus, menacing Ros- 


tov, the German communications key to Southern ; 


_ Russia. states planes raided the railroad yards 


at Thazi, =A bleh a, and Akyab is daily raided 
by Allied aircraft. 2 

*Gairo said that British and United States forces 
“had occupied Homs and Tarhuna and were in 
close contact with the enemy retreating to the 
west.”” 

—London said that ‘“‘escorted by many squadrons 
of Spitfires, including two United States Army 
air squadrons, Venturas bombed the enemy air- 
field at Caen, and Bostons attacked the airfield 
at Tricqueville, near Havre. Other Bostons with 
fighter escort bombed the docks at Cherbourg 
and Flushing. Spitfires also carried out offen- 
sive sweeps over Northern France.” 

—German planes again raided the London area, 
town and harbor. _ F oe, 

June 22—In Libya, United, States and British 
forces were reported to have seized the last 
important defenses of Tripoli and the main 
body of Marshal Rommel’s Africa Corps was 
inside the Tunisian border. The only resis-, 
tance being encountered was on the part of 
German rear 
observed to be in flames. The French, reinforced 


“Maj. Gen. Alex- - 


guards, as_the city itself was — 


i 


t 
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by British and American troops, advanced several 
miles in Central Tunisia. 

—In Sansananda, New Guinea, Unted States and 
Allied forces, Gen. MacArthur said, ‘‘are rapidly 
destroying all resistance. One hundred and fifty 
enemy wére killed in one pocket and other casu- 
alties were heavy. Ten inches of rain fell 
during the day.” A 

—Moscow annouriced Soviet troops on the sotithern 
front had occupied the town and large railway 
junction of Salsk, and troops on the Transcau- 
ecasian front occupied the town of Kikoyan 
Shakhar. Berlin said the German defenders 
of Stalingrad were fighting a desperate battle 
and could not prevent the enemy from breaking 
in from the west. 

—The British Admiralty announced that 507 Brit- 
ish seamen, including 68 officers, were lost in 
the torpedo int eae 3 of the aircraft carrier 
Avenger during the French North African land- 
ng operations. ‘The Avenger was one of 16 
Allied naval vessels officially listed as lost out 
of landing armadas estimated to have numbered 
850 tranSports and warships. 

Jan. 23—A British communique from Cairo said: 
“Our forward troops entered Tripoli early this 
morning. Yesterday our troops occupied Castel- 

rde and were closing in on Tripoli from east 
nd south.”’ 

—Moscow said the Red Army had recaptured Ar- 
mavir, which controls the Maikop oil fields in 
the Caucasus. On the Voronezh front to the 
north Volokonovka, a railway junction 78 miles 
northeast of Kharkov and 50 miles east of Bel- 
gorod, two Nazi bases, was occupied. Voronezh 
prisoners now total 64,000. 

—London said that United States and British air- 
craft lost five bombers in attacks on the German 
submarine bases in Brest and Lorient in day- 
light. Rail targets in France and Western Ger- 
many also were attacked. 

—Loss of the United States Coast Guard cutter, 
Natsek, and the British submarine, Traveller, 
were announced. 

Jan. 24—At Casablanca, Morocco, at the close of 
a ten-day conference, a joint statement was 

.issued by President Roosevelt and British Prime 
Ministér Churchill, saying that plans had been 
completed for a campaign to compel. ‘‘uncondi- 
tional stirrender’’ by Germany, Italy and Japan. 
*“«The entire field of the war,’’ said the statement, 
“was surveyed, theater by theater, throughout 
the world, and all resources were marshaled for 
more intense prosecution of the war by land, sea 
and air. Nothing like this prolonged discussion 
between two allies has ever taken place before. 
Complete agreement was reached between the 
leaders of the two countries and their respec- 
tive stafis upon the war plans and enterprises to 
be undertaken during the campaign of 1943 
against Germany, Italy and Japan; with a view 
to drawing the utmost advantage from the 
markedly favorable turn of events at the close 
of 1942.’ Chiang-kai-shek and Josef V. Stalin 
were invited but could not, they separately said, 
get there. De Gaulle and Giraud, it was stated, 
had been in close consultation with the con- 
ference. There had been no disclosure of the 
presence of President Roosevelt or Churchill in 

_ Africa until the conference was over. On his way 


- home from Casablanca he visited the President 


- of Liberia (Jan. 27), conferred with the Presi- 
dent of Brazil at Natal (Jan. 28) and stopped at 
Trinidad (Jan, 30); flew to Miami and arrived 
(Jan. 31) at Washington. 

—Axis forces occupied the hill of Djebel bou 
Dabous, on the east side of Ousselat Valley. The 
docks at Bizerte were attacked by Allies; the 
Axis lost 19 planes, the Allies, seven. 

—Soviet forces captured the railway station of 
Starobyelsk, 130 miles southeast of Kharkov, and 
in the Caucasus took a town 50 miles northeast of 
Tikhoretsk, railway junction of the Novoros- 
Slisk-Stalingrad and Rostov-Baku railroads. 

—Berlin stated that ‘‘the winter battle in the 
east continues with undiminished ferocity. In 
the course of shortening the southern front ac- 
cording to plan, fighting in the Northern Cau- 
casus has shifted to the Kuban valley, where 
weaker attacks by the Soviets failed yesterday. 
At Stalingrad the position became intensified 
through further breaches by strong enemy masses 
from the west. Nevertheless the defenders still 

| hold unbroken, as a shining example of the best 
German military tradition, an ever more con- 
tracted ring around the city. They are binding 
strong enemy forces by their heroic operation and 

have been checking enemy supply at one of 
its most important points for several months.” 
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—United States, bombers attacked the Jgpant 
air base at Munda, in the Central Solomoi 
four times. Japanese planes attacked Americ 
air bases on Espiritu Santo Island, in the Ni 
Hebrides and Guadalcanal. : 

Jan. 25--In Tunisia the advance of Axis forces: 
in the Ousselta Valley has been stopped. Ameri-; 
can forces patrolled north from Ousseltia. 2 
raid by American troops on Maknassy restlte: 
in the capture of 80 prisoners; 50 prisoners wer 
captured in a British sector. si 

Yeo States planes bombed Palermo and Mes-! 
sina. ee. 

—United States and Allied planes dropped 1,000-Ib.s 
bombs on Lae in New Guinea; Japanese planesix 
attacked at Milne Bay and Port Moresby; Alliedi 
planes were active in Burma. x 

—Berlin admitted that the Germans had evacuateds 
Voronezh, a key position on the upper Don River. 
Moscow said the Soviet army had taken more 
than 11,000 prisoners in the Voronezh attack.: 

Jan. 26—On Guadalcanal, United States Marines) 
killed 293 Japanese and made five prisoners ins 

, capturing-the village of Kokumbona and thes 
beach te the east. United States planes attackedi 
Japanese positions. 

—At Casablanca, General de Gaulle and Gene 
Giraud made the following joint statement: ‘* a 
have met. We have talked. We have registered en-} 
tire agreement on the end to be achieved, which: 
is the liberation of France and the triumph of 
human liberties by the total defeat of the enemy.) 
This end will be attained by union in war of” 
all Free Frenchmen fighting side by side wit 
all Allies.’’ ae 

—Moscow said Soviet troops in the main had com- 
pleted the liquidation of the German troops 
trapped in Stalingrad and had recovered 1,400) 
square kilometers, and 60 populated places; haves 
killed over 40,000 of the enemy. 2 

Jan. 27—United States Army headquarters in Lon-; 
don announced that ‘‘in daylight today the: 
United States Army Eighth Air Force carried | 
out its first attack on enemy objectives in Ger=; 
many. Flying Fortresses made a large-scale 
attack on the enemy naval base at Wilhelms-=- 
haven. Liberators bombed other targets in 
Northwest Germany. The bombers, which w 
not escorted, encountered enemy fighters, 22 
which were destroyed; three of our bombers are 
missing.” 7s | 

—In Tunisia, Cairo said, United States and Alli 
forces ‘‘in the Ousselat Valley and in the moun-} 
tains to the east regained some of the positions § 
which had been captured by the enemy during? 
recent operations. These positions are be 
consolidated.’’ Axis planes dropped bdémbs in 
the Algiers area; six of their planes were shot ; 
down, it was alleged. = 

—United States and British planes raided the 

Oth 
y 


U-boat base -at Lorient in France, 
bombers took part with Coastal Command 
craft in attacks on targets at Bordeaux; tw 
aircraft of the Bomber Command are missin 
Raids were made also in Brittany and Northen ; 
France. Mosquitoes of the bomber command af- | 
tacked the shipyards at Copenhagen. Bom) 
were dropped from a low level and many burs! 
were seen in the yards; one mosquito is miss’ 


Canadian planes raided off the Dutch coast. ~ 
—United States planes in Burma raided Mandalay > 
rail targets, also the airdrome at Toungoo. ay 
—The Russian Army_is reported to have opened 
its eighth offensive against the Axis on a fron’ 
extending across Russia. A German milita’ 
commentator was quoted by the Berlin radio a 
saying that the southern Russian offensive belov 


sector had been drawn into the battle of 
south. Moscow said 2,000 Nazi troops had laid 
down their arms, including one whole regiment, 
at Stalingrad, and another 1,350 also surrendere 
near the central part of Stalingrad, The other - 
remaining enemy pocket north of Stalingrad was | 
pola sae ons mas. eacee Poviaes force \ 
us advanced from : 
4 60 piles ee ead ai ee 4 
Jan. ashington said United Stat on 
Guadalcanal Island continued to advance 1p the 
west despite stiff enemy resistance. i 
—Cairo reported Liberator heavy bombers of ¢: 
9th United States Air Force sucessfuily attacked 
Italian and Sicilian harbors. / 
a fi ha, States and Allied planes bombed Duessel- 
—Moscow said Russian troops had ca) hi 
town and railway junction of ontovicn We miles 
from Kursk on the Voronezh front. Ber 
announced a withdrawal in the area, 


“ 
rlin reported sinking 16 ships (103,000 tons) 
‘ay the Atlantic, Arctic and Mediiorranean’ 
Jan. 29—Admiral Shigetaro Shimada, the Navy 
y ister, told the Japanese Parliament, accord- 
gpe to the Tokyo radio, that on Jan. 29-30, 
@ sea fight off Rennell Island, 150 miles south 
of Guadalcanal, the Allies lost two battleships 
and three cruisers, and, in addition, one battle- 
Ship and one cruiser were seriously damaged, 
and three Allied fighter planes were shot down; 
ae only Japanese losses, it was asserted, were 10 


es. 
- Tunisia more than 100 United States planes 
“in wave after wave attacked the Axis-held port 
_ of Sfax in the heaviest single air raid of the 
_ campaign in that area. 
—British planes sank an Axis supply ship off 
Norway. 


oscow said, west of Voronezh, Soviet troops 
had broken through the German front along 44 
Miles; had advanced in three days 31 miles, had 
_ captured 200 planes, seven infantry divisions, two 
regiments of infantry, had taken 14,500 pris- 
/ oners, had killed 12,000 others and ‘‘the re- 
Mainder of these formations and units are 
tightly encircled and are being wiped out by our 
| troops in the area east of Kastornoe;’’ Moscow 
_ Said 86,000 prisoners were captured in the Cau- 
asus, the stronghold cf Kropogkin was seized. 
Gen. Henri Honore Giraud, High Commissioner 
‘for French Africa, announced that in North 
Africa there would be nothing beyond military 
and economic liaison between French in North 
Africa and the followers of Gen. Charles de 
ulle, leader of the Fighting French, and that 
litical union of all Frenchmen outside the 
| motherland was impossible at present. 
mn. 30—London announced another air raid on 


center in 
unction south of Rostov. 
est of Voronezh. 


essina, It on shipping and harbor installa- 
tions. Phnpiee said 51 persons were killed, 105 


ore: announced loss of the British subma- 


rine P222. 

31—United States and Allied planes in at- 
tacks on the Tunisian front, at Ferryville, and 

+ Bizerte, lost eight planes as did the enemy. 
oscow announced that in finishing “‘annihila- 
tion of a group of German Fascist troops en- 
west of the center part of Stalingrad, the 
tured Field Marshal Gen. von Paulus, 
of staff, Lieut. Gen. Schmidt, 10 other 
two major generals, a 
cum- 
In the 


f ding to incomplete data, 
rar 00,000 German officers and men. 
iod our. troops captured the 


60,464 truck 
chutes 
ar: 


‘quantity of other 
cae was 46,000. 


‘ad. 
NX rio Ambrosio, Chief of the Army Staff 
pire eomenandcr of the Second Italian 


jin announced fighting continued at Stalin-— 
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Army in the Balkans, has been named chief of 
the Italian General Staff by Premier Benito 
Mussolini after Marshal Ugo Cavallero had re- 
signed the post. 

—aIn Timor, at Kupang, United States and Allied 
planes “successfully attacked the airdrome with 
cannon and machine guns, destroying or dam- 
aging eight enemy bombers and a fighter caught 
= ground. Hangars and buildings were set 
0 re,’" 

—British planes dropped two-ton and four-ton 
bombs on Hamburg and objectives in Western 
Germany. Five bombers were lost. 

—Berlin reported nine enemy merchant ships (45,- 
000 tons) had been sunk. 

—Rome reported sinking two enemy destroyers off 
Algeria, also a ‘‘large enemy naval unit.’’ 

—The German 10th Panzer Division, which fought 
in Poland in 1939 and broke through at Sedan, 
France, in 1940, and fought in Russia until late 
in_ 1941, is now in Tunisia, it was disclosed 
officially. 

—Admiral Karl Doenitz, Commander in Chief of 
the German submarine ficet, has been appointed 
Commander in Chief of the German Naval 
Forces. He announced that Allied shipping would 
be the object of 2 heavy submarine attack. : 


1943—-FEBRUARY 


Feb. 1—The French High Command in North Africa 
said that “tin Southern Tunisia Axis forces took 
the village and heights of Faid.”’ 

—The Soviet Army is 45 miles from the Caucasian 
gateway of Rostov and 65 miles east of Kursk, a 
German bastion in Southern Russia, Moscow an-= 
nounced. 

—Prime Minister Churchill ended a two-day visit 
to Turkey. 

—The United States destroyer, De Haven, was lost 
off Guadalcanal. 

—Berlin reported that in January German subma- 


rines sank 63 merchant ships (408,000 tons) plus ~ 


two enemy destroyers. 

—Rome asserted United States four-engine planes 
in a three-wave fiight over Messina,- caused 
great damage. 


—In Stalingrad, Berlin said, ‘‘the southern: group | 


of the Sixth Army, commanded by Field Marshal 
General Paulus, after more than two’ months 
of heroic defense, has been overpowered by the 
enemy’s numerical superiority.”’ 


a 2—United States and Allied planes attacking 3 


mis set fire to a ship, shot down nine plan 
and lost four of their own, Cairo said, but teok 


Sened. : 
—United States and Allied planes, Gen. MacArthur 
reported, bombed Rabaul for the fourth time 
and machine-gunned two enemy troop power 
launches causing ‘‘substantial casualties.’” 
—Moscow.reported that ‘‘on Feb. 2 the historic. 
battle near Stalingrad has ended with a coni- 
plete victory for our troops. During the last 
two days the number of prisoners has increased 
by 45,000, and during the entire time of the 
fighting from Jan. 10 to Feb. 2 our troops took 
risoner 91,000 German officers and men. .On 
b. 2 our troops took prisoner the comimander 
of the 1lth Army Corps, commanding the group 
of German troops encircled to the north of Sta- 
lingrad; Lieut. Gen. Streicher and his chief of 
staff and Colonel of the General Staff Helmuth 
Rochbul’’; included in the take were were ‘24 
generals and more than 2,500 officers.’’ 
Feb, 3—The Navy said, United States ground forces 
jn Guadalcanal continued their advance to the 


west. 

—Berlin said: ‘Fighting at Stalingrad has ceased.’”) 
A four-day period of mourning for the Army of 
t - dead was ordered in the Reich. 


—lMoscow reported capture of Kagalnitskaya, on : 


the Salsk-Rostov Railway, also Kuschevskaya, 
43 miles south of Rostov. ‘| i 

—In North Africa, the Allied bulletin noted that 
“our attacks on Faid Feb. 1 and 2 were unsuc- 
cessful. Our bombers attacked the airdromes at 
Sfax, starting large fires and destroying air- 
craft on the ground; 12 enemy aircraft were de- 
stroyed; 13 of our aircraft are missing.” 


—Chungking reported that Warhawks of the United — 


States Army Air Forces in China attacked Keng- 
tung in eastern Burma. 

—German piecn made three raids over, the Eng- 
lish coast. ‘ 

—More than 100 two-ton ‘“‘block buster parehy 
hundreds of other high explosive bombs ‘an 
tens of thousands of incendiaries were dropped 
in less than 20 minutes on Cologne, the Air 


Ministry announced; five British planes were, 


lost. 
Feb. 4—On, Guadalcanal, the Navy said, United 
“States eed forces “continued the advance to 
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the west and occupied elevated positions west of 
the Bonegi River. Considerable enemy equip- 
ment was captured and 39 Japanese were killed. 

—Rahbaul was bombed by_Allied planes for the 
sixth Sticcessive night. Buin and Lae also were 
attacked. h y 

—United States planes, in a raid on Palermo, 
Killed 16 persons; injured 41 and losv four 
bombers, Rome reported. _ uy 

“_iondon reported that British submarines in the 
Gentral Mediterranean ‘‘in the last few days 
sank nine Axis supply ships and an anti-sub- 
marine vessel. 

—German planes dropped bombs on the Isle of 
Wight; United States and British planes at- 
tacked Hambure; losing 28 aircraft, London said. 

Feb. 5—United States Dauntless dive-bombers 
(Douglas) bombed Japanese positions at Munda 
and New Georgia Island. 

—British planes bombed Rangoon with 1,000- 
bomb missiles. Other planes in Burma were 
attacked. 

—Moscow said Red troops ‘‘occupied the towns 
of Stary Oskol and Izyum.. After a stiff engage-- 
ment. our troops captured the town and railway 
station of Stary Oskol. The surrounded enemy. 
garrison was wiped out and partly taken pris- 
oner. In the Ukraine our troops captured the 
town and railway station of Izyum.’’ 

—United States and Allied medium bombers made 
a three-hour raid at Buin; they also attacked 
Rabaul, Araive, Lae and Wau. 

—Palermo, Turin and Lorient were bombed by 
United States and British planes which also 
attacked rail targets in France and the Nether- 
lands. 

—tIn Italy, Premier Mussolini took over the post of 
Foreign Minister, held by his son-in-law, Count 
Galeazzo Ciano, since 1936. 

Feb. 6—Washington said that ‘“‘United States 
troops on Guadalcanal Island continued to ad- 
vance along the northwest coast of the island. 
Enemy resistance was weak, and some of our 
patrols reached points 142 miles past Tassafa- 
ronga near the Umasani River.’’ 

—Japanese float-type planes bombed United States 
positions in the Western Aleutians. United States 
planes ‘bombed Japanese posts in Kiska; others 
bombed Japanese posts at Munda and else- 
where in the New_Georgias. 

—At Wau, United States and Allied planes re- 
ported shooting down 41 enemy aircraft. Rabaul 
was again raided, and places in New Guinea. 

ae reported sinking of five ships off North 

rica. 

—The Germans recaptured the height of Djebel 
Mansour, 20 miles southwest of Pont du Fahs, in 
Tunisia, from a British force. 

Moscow reported Soviet forces broke through to 
Yeisk on the east shore of the Sea of Azov. 

—Brazil joined the United Nations in the war 
against Germany and Italy and announced her 
adherence to the Atlantic Charter. 

Feb. %7—Small groups of United States planes 
bambed enemy positions on Kolombangara Island 
in the New Georgia group. Dauntless dive 
bombers bombed Munda on New Georgia Island. 
United States forces have established « strong 
position at Titi, one half mile west of Marovoyo 
on the northwest coast of Guadalcanal Island. 


.~-Cairo said ‘“‘Palermo harbor was bombed during 


the night.’’ 

—Prime Minister Churchill returned to London 
from his extended trip through North Africa 
and the Near East. 

—Moscow said Red troops north of Korsk cut the 
high road between Kursk and Orel. 

—Berlin reported her U-boats sank 14 “‘fully 
laden’’ transports and tankers bound for England 
with Russian and North African supplies (109,- 
ay ecm also a British cruiser of the Dido 
class. 

Feb. 8—A daylight raid was made on Naples by 
United States B-24 heavy bombers operating from 
North Africa. Direct hits were scored on three 
merchant vessels. 


‘—United States Flying Fortresses attacked the 


enemy base of Cagliari in Sardinia. 

—In China the city of Kweilin was raided by 60 
Japanese bombers, while United States planes 
bombed and strafed Japanese on the Yunnan- 
Burma frontier. ; 

—United States and Allied planes in a raid on 

'Dobo, in Aeroe Islands, destroyed 75 per cent 
of the town, In the Buin area (Solomons) an 
enemy ship was sunk. 

—London said that “the largest number of Cana- 
dian bombers yet to take part in a single raid 
was included in a force which bombed Lorient 
in the heaviest attack yet made on this im- 
portant submarine base.’’ Reports indicate great 


destruction was caused in the port. One R.C.A 
bomber is among seven aircraft missing. 
eae planes dropped 30 tons of heavy bombsis 
on ngoon, : a | 
_Moscow announced occupation of Kursk and Ko-. 
rosha by Red troops. — d "a 


United States and All 
ping in the Celebes (Co 
EOE in par ee Hs 
and alon e Arakan coast. 
—German planes bombed London suburbs, killi 
several persons. British aircraft attacked rail 
way targets in Northern France. | 
—Moscow reported the capture of eget a rail. 
road junction and an important point in thei 
German defense line in Russia. The city is au 
miles northeast of Kharkov, industrial Cae 
of the Ukraine, and_78 miles southeast of Mursk., 
The Russians took Shebekino, 40 miles horthera 
of Kharkov’s city limits and 20 miles southe sti 
of Belgorod. : Lae} 
—President Roosevelt by executive order estab 
lished a minimum war-time work week of 48i@) 
hours in 32 areas which have been designated 
as having critical labor shortages. A 
Feb. 10—A Navy communique said United State: 
ground forces ‘‘on Guadalcanal Island advancedl 
to positions 115 miles west of the Segilau River) 
in the vicinity of Domma Gove. On the north. 
west coast of the island United States troops: 
advanced to the northeast as far as Fisale.. Nog 
opposition was encountered. A large amount Of} 
enemy equipment was captured. Liberator heavyugy 
bombers and Mitchell medium bombers droppediq 
bombs on the enemy camp area at Kiska and oni 
installations at North Head. Dauntless dive+ 
bombers with Lightning and Wildcat escort at 
tacked Japanese positions at Munda on New 
Georgia Island. A large fire was started.’’ Othe 
United States planes raided Rangoon. 
—German planes England “bombed and ma- 
chine-gunned twenty towns today, hitting 2 
school, churches, houses, stores and a restau- 
rant and killing a number of persons and it~ 


juring many others.”’ 
ked rail targets at Caen, 


—British planes attac! 

France. i 
—United States Flying Fortresses dropped bombs 
on 20 to 25 Axis planes parked on enemy ait-; 
fields around Kairouan in Tunisia. Direct hitss 
were made on rail installations in the sam 
district. 2 | 
—Moscow reported the capture of Volchansk, a rail 

town 36 miles northeast of Kharkov, and Chugt- 

yev, 22 miles southeast of Kharkov. 

Feb, 11—The Japanese in the Wau area have 

“‘decisively defeated’’ and are retreating toward 

Mubo having lost 1,000 mgn since Jan, 30, Gen» 

MacArthur’s headquarters reported, adding that 

a Japanese submarine had sunk an Allied mef~ 

chant ship off the east coast of Australia. a | 

—Japanese forces on Guadalcanal have ceased all 
organized resistance, but patrol operations 
against isolated enemy groups continue, Wash- 
ington asid. 

—London said British planes attacked railw 

yards at Roosendaal in Holland and Seroue 

in Northern France. A factory at Caen also y 

bombed. 

—Moscow announced capture of Lozovaya in th 
Ukraine, after an advance of 35 miles westwar 
from Barvenkova, which brings them to wit 
oe aes, ee ea pee aA Ze : | 

—The Unite ates Senate confirmed Lieut. Gen: 
Dwight D. Eisenhower a full general of th 

United States Army and Prime Minis 

Churchill announced that Eisenhower would 

supreme commander of all Allied operations 

Northern Africa from the Atlantic to Egypt, 

Feb. 12—London reported a heavy plane attack ony 
Wilhelmshaven, German naval base and sub-»| 
marine building center. Raids also were made iniey 
Northwestern Germany, the Netherlands, Bel- 


way communications of the oa 
ueey Rah kate was captains aN j 
—In Northwest-Burma the British invadi from 
India, have reached Donbiak and Rachie § 
—United States planes have sunk three Japanesd 
destroyers and damaged at least four others 
two attacks on task forces evacuating Japanese 
eee yobs stag personnel from Guadal- 
S ; 
closed, ie wee February, the Navy dis 
President Roosevelt in a broadcast ised 
drive the enemy into the Mediterranean, fol. 
ae 


i 


¢ 


i 


lowed by an actual invasion of Continental 
Europe; also ‘‘great and decisive action against 
the Japanese will be taken to drive the invader 
_ from the soil of China.’’ In addition, he said, 
- there would be air action against Japan itself. 
-United States planes in the Solomons bombed 
Munda, 200 miles northwest of Guadalcanal. 
—A MacArthur headquarters bulletin said ‘‘the 
"enemy has been decisively defeated in the Wau 
area and is retreating toward Mubo. Approx- 
imately 200 additional enemy dead have been 
counted. This brings the total of his abandoned 
dead to nearly 1,000 since the initiation of his 
_ unsuccessful attack of Jan. 30.” 
—Berlin reported heavy Russian losses at the har- 
_ bor of Novarossiisk, in the Donets Sector, north 
-. Of Kursk, at Leningrad, and near Lake Ladoga. 
Feb. 13—United States planes in the Solomons 
continued: their raids in the Munday area. 
=—The Japanese announced they had lost 10 war- 
ships and 10 merchantmen in the half year of 
. Campaigning in waters off New Guinea and the 
_ Solomons and made the claim that 98 Allied 


h p 

German submarine base in the French Atlantic 
coast; eight bombers were lost. 

—In North Africa, United States-Allied planes con- 
- tinued their attacks on Sened, The. Morocco 
» radio said Marshal Rommel had been forced to 
_ withdraw from his first defense positions in 
' Southern Tunisia despite a heavy concentration 
f Axis tanks and artiller 


ted States-Allied planes pre 50 tons of 
* explosives and 3,500 incendiary bombs on Ra- 
= aul, starting “huge and numerous fires.’’ 

- —British planes attacked rail shops and engine 
' sheds at Tours, also raided in Brittany. Two 
air attacks were made on Dunkirk. 

—Allied planes from Tunisia downed six German 
transport planes and bombed Tunis and Bizerte. 


ary losses. Some enemy groups which pene- 
trated our positions at some points were 
destroyed.’’ Berlin said the Germans evacuated 
tov after destroying all important military 
installations. 
Moscow announced the capture of Rostov-on- 
Don, Voroshilovgrad in the Ukraine, and Krasny 
Sulin in the Rostov area. The Germans had 
taken Rostov twice—Nov. 2i, 1941; July 24, 1942. 
The Reds retook it late in 1941 when the Ger- 
_ Mans went into winter quarters. 
» Feb. 15—United States-Allied planes ns at- 
_ tacked Dobo on Aroe Island, ‘‘from a low alti- 
tude Penne the heavy destruction of a 
i eire ious attack and leaving large fires burning. 
e town is now in ruins, the wharves destroyed 
and the enemy apparently has been forced to 
abandon the position as a .’ A transport at 
_ Ambon was torpedoed, Rabaul was raidea, 38 
_ tons of explosives and 1,500 incendiaries were 
5 dropped; i7 tons of explosives were dumped on 


_—Four French warcraft from Dakar have arrived 
in United States waters—the battleships Riche- 
lieu in New York, the cruiser Montcalm in 
SV ecerapatt Tiel and the destroyers Le Fantasque 
_ and Le Terrible in Boston. 

—Canadian planes attacked Cologne and dropped 
a “great weight of high explosive and incendi- 
me mbs.*’ British planes raided the Milan in- 


areas, and Spezia naval in Italy. 

Tours was again attacked in the rail area. At 

' Milan, Rome said, 16 were killed, 224 injured, 
id there was ‘‘great damage.’’- In Milan, 86 


ersons were killed, 422 wounded. —— 
In Tunisia, the United States-Allied forces 
were fighting defensively against two German 
col , which had broken through American 
artillery positions west of Faid Pass in the 20- 
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—Marshal Erwin 


—The Japanese launched 
widely Separated areas of China, from the lake © 
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mile thrust which imperiled the American 
anchor at Gafsa, to the south. 


Feb. 16—The Navy Department, in a summary 


of conflicts with the Japanese in the Solomons 
area in the South Pacific (Jan. 29-Feb. 4) dis- 
closed the following United States losses—the 
heavy cruiser Chicago, sunk Jan. 30, after a 
two-day attack by torpedo planes 70 miles south 
of Guadalcanal; Feb. 1, a destroyer sunk by dive- 
bombers near Cape Esperance; Feb. 1-2, in a 
night attack off Guadalcanal, three motor tor- 
pedo boats; 22 United States planes were lost. 
Of the 51 Japanese ships sunk, five were destroy- 
ers, a corvette and a merchant ship—not includ- 
ing a dozen war craft damaged and believed sunk. 
The communique said, ‘“‘there were no actions 
between heavy forces. Active ,operations of 
enemy surface forces were confihed mainly to 
movements of destroyer detachments under heavy 
air cover between Guadalcanal and enemy bases 
in the Northern Solomons.’’ Two other Jap- 
nese destroyers were torpedoed on Feb. 7 in the 
New Georgias. 


—Soviet- forces, Moscow said, occupied Kharkov, 


and drove within 17 miles of Taganrog, making 

a gain of 18 miles west of Rostov. The Germans 

had held Kharkov since October, 1941. It is the 

ie important railroad junction in Russia after 
‘oscow. 


—United States planes raided the German sub- 


marine bases Lorient and St Nazaire, losin: 
bombers. 


six 
Berlin said 1,500 were killed in Lorient. 
Rommel, using veteran tank 
fighters and his heaviest armor, smashed an 
American counter-attack and made an 18-mile 
thrust in central Tunisia, an advance of 35 miles 
in three days. The 18-mile gain came after a 


check from an American counter-attack near’ 


Sidi Bouzid, southeast of Sbeitla. The American 
Lena Pr cates had driven Rommel’s armor back 
six miles. 


—German planes bombed Swansea harbor and 


industrial area, in Wales. 


Feb. 17—In Tunisia, as German tanks battered 
United States teat see armor striving to 


check the drive until a new defense line can 
be consolidated in the hills west of Kasserine, 
near the Algerian border, the United States 12th 
Air Force headquarters announced three of its 
forward air bases had beén evacuated. “One of 
these was at Sbeitla and the others were at 
Thelepte, near Feriana, 12 miles east of the 
Algerian border. In South Tunisia, French 
troops, after evacuating Gafsa, occupied new po- 
sitions in the region of Feriana without opposi- 
tion by the enemy. 


—Berlin said that enemy (U.S.) groups which had 


been cut off on the Tunisian front in the course 


of our attack there were annihilated and numer-_ 


ous additional enemy war material was destroyed 
or captured. 


—Sinking of five more Japanese ships and ‘‘prob- 


ably a cruiser’? in the South Pacific was an- 
nounced by Washington. 


sunk six enemy supply ships in the Central 
Mediterranean. 


—Moscow announced Russian troops advanced 


rapidly beyond: Kharkov and, had captured the 
town and railroad junction of Slavyansk and 
Roveki. Sverdlovsk, Bogodukho and Zmiyev. In 
the Kursk region Russians captured the town of 


Graivoron and cut the Kharkov-Bryansk rail- . 
road. Russian troops also advanced west of 


Kharkov. ; 


—British planes again raided the German sub- 


ne nest at Lorient and other objectives in 
Northern France, the Netherlands, Belgium and 
Northwestern Germ r ‘ 


any. 
Feb, 18—In Tunisia, United States Army forces— 


infantry and tan were moving in conjunc- 
tion with French troops into the hills in the 
Tebessa region on the Algerian border: Mean- 
while, 160 to 170 miles to the southeast, for- 
ward elements of the British Eighth Army en- 
tered Medenine, in Southeastern Tunisia, while 
British patrols were making contact with the 
enemy in the vicinity of Foum 
Berlin said that German troops had captured 
the railway center of Metlaoui, 22 miles west of 
Gafsa, and two oases on the northwestern fringe 
of the marsh known as Chott Djerid—Tozeur, 


Tatahouine. 


—London announced that British submarines had — 


about 50 miles southwest of Gafsa, and Jefta, — 


about 15 miles farther southwest. 


—United States-Allied planes’ bombed Axis air 
wide-scale attacks in 


bases in Sardinia. 


country north of Shanghai to the jungles of 
Yunnan Province in the southwest. 


—Moscow said Russian troops advanced in four 


\ 


directions to within 33 miles of Orel. North of 
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Rostov they pierced the German lines at Tagan- 
rog, cutting the rail line to the Donets Basin. 
Taganrog is a port on the Sea of Azov. 

—Mme. Chiang Kai-shek, in an address to the 
United States Congress, appealed to the mem- 
bers to regard Japan and not Hitler as the Ne. 


1 enemy. 

Feb, 19—In Northern Tunisia British and French 
Forces caused serious losses, they reported, in 
combined operations against Axis forces, while 
Moroccan cavalrymen took Axis prisoners in an 
attack southwest of Pont du Fahs. The French 
withdrew from Pichon. To the southwest United 
States forces consolidated the new mountain 
positions to which they had withdrawn. The 
British Eighth Army cleared the enemy from 
Djerba Island. In the operations against the 
Mareth Line it captured Foum Tatahouine and 
exchanged artillery fire at Medenine. 

—In Russia, outflanking of Taganrog by the cap- 
ture of Matvveev-Kurgan, progress of a double- 
headed assault on the Germans’ bridgehead in 
the Caucasus, overrunning of more regions in the 
eastern Donets Basin and progress against the 
Orel salient, were. the reported developments. 
The German communique said that renewed Rus- 
sian attacks had been repelled in the Kharkov 
area, southeast of Orel, on the Donets front. 
South of Lake Ladoga, near Leningrad, and 
southeast of Lake Iimen, Leningrad, from a range 
of 12 miles, is under daily attack by heavy 
artillery, mounted on armored trains, firing 1-in. 
shrapnel shells. 

—The British disclosed they had lost, in an air 
raid on Wilhelmshaven (and in Holland and 
France), four bombers, two fighters and one 
plane of the Coastal Command. Wilhelmshaven 
was left a ‘‘carpet of fire,’” London said. 

Feb. 20—United States-Allied troops in the Ous- 
selat Valley drew back westward because of 
Allied losses farther south, 

—British bombers attacked the German naval base 
at Wilhelmshaven for the second successive night. 
Eleven bombers were lost in the operation. 

—Washington said United States warships had 
bombed Holtz Bay and Chicagof harbor on Attu 
Island, a Japanese seaplane base. 

sinking two United States 
cruisers and a transport off San Cristobal Island 
in the Solomons. 

Feb. 21—In Tunisia, Washington announced, the 
United States-Allied forces, after a two-day at- 
tack by German tanks and two infantry bat- 
talions, were forced out of Kasserine Pass, 12 
miles from the nearest point on the Algerian 
frontier. In Southern Tunisia the British 8th 
Army took Medenine and pressed onward. 

—In Russia, in the Donets Basin, Moscow said, 
the Red Armies were driving southward and 
southwestward into the German-held corridor, 
and along the east of the Sea of Azov. New 
enberoas also was made north of Kursk, where 
fhe German stronghold of Orel was raided. The 
Germans reported the Russians were attacking 
in the Lake Ilmen area, 120 miles south of 
Leningrad, and fresh Russian troops had been 
landed near Novorossiisk, Black Sea naval base, 
ees cover of a smoke screen from the Russian 

leet. y i 

—British planes dropped, at night, more than 100 
two-ton bombs on Bremen. 

—Daylight air attacks were made on Naples and 
Crotonne, Italy, and on the Island of Crete. 
—The Navy disclosed the loss of the United States 
Submarine-minelayer Argonaut, one of the larg- 
est undersea craft in the world. She was sunk off 
the coast of New Guinea two hours before the 
destruction of two Japanese transports (17,006 
tons) by another submarine. The transports 
were in a convoy which the Argonaut (2,710-ton) 

had been stalking. 

—The United States saivage chief at Casablanca 
statéd that ten warships, two floating drydocks 
and seven merchantmen were sunk at Casa- 
blanca and 12 merchantmen at Port Lyautey 
during the American invasion Nov. 8, 1942. 

—Toyko said that Japanese planes ‘“‘in a night 
attack against warships at anchor and military 
establishments cn land at Espiritu Santo Island 
in the New Hebrides group instantaneously sank 
one enemy destroyer, set ablaze another destroyer 
and also caused damage to land military installa- 
‘tions. We suffered no damage.”’ 

Feb. 22—In Tunisia, United States-Allied forces 
were driven aside by a German armored column 
in its advance toward Thala, which had 

but was four miles away at 
noon after a morning of fighting against veteran 
British tank units. The British were supported 
by American artillery in the battle. 

Sa omee Submarines sank two Axis supply ships 


in the Mediterranean and British bombers 
stroyed two more in a raid on Melos, Italy. 
—British bombers dropped more than 100 two- 
bombs on Bremen in the first raid of such mag 
nitude in which no bombers were lost. ef 
—The Navy Department revealed that more thay 
850 American service men and civilians were 1055 
in the North Atlantic early in February in 
torpedoing of two medium-sized passenger-ca 
ships which were carrying a total of 1,400 cre 
men and passengers, including Army, Navy: 
Marine Corps and Coast Guard personnel as wel 
as civilians. The two vessels were torpedoed 
four days apart. More than 600 of the 90® 
aboard one of the ships were lost and more than 
half of the 500 on the second vessel. ° 
—Premier Joseph Stalin, Supreme Commander in 
Chief of the Red Army, in an order of the day 
congratulating it on its 25th anniversary, said 
that ‘‘in defensive and offensive battle, the 
Army since the beginning of the war has put 
of commission about 9,000,000 German fasciss 
officers and men, of which no less than 4,000,000 
were killed on the field of battle. The Rumanian fa 
Italian and Hungarian armies which Hitler hac 
thrown on the Soviet-German frontier have beeityy 
completely defeated.’’ os 
Feb. 23—United States-Allied forces in Tunisia rea 
ported that counter attacks had kept Axis troops 
from getting any closer to Thala, and sank s 
supply ship off the coast. The day’s operation: 
cost 11 planes. Q 
—American planes dropped many bombs on Mes 
sina and Allied planes bombed Palermo. | 
—Red troops continued their advance and capture 
the German base of Sumy, two other key town. 
and four adjacent railroad stations northwest on 
Kharkov, marking an 82-mile advance in severe 
days, communiques announced, and by their gains 
cut, two railroads in the interlocking syste 
between Kharkov and Kiev and put themselves 
within 49 miles of Poltava, an anchor point hi 
German defense lines short of the Dnieper Ri 
+United States-Allied planes in a raid on Rabaui 
* dropped three 500-lb. bombs on a “cruiser on 
large destroyer.”’ : 
Feb. 24—In Tunisia, owing to attacks by Unitee 
States-Allied forces, the Axis army retreatee 
through Kasserine Pass, leaving a rear guard % 
stand off a continuing squeeze. Ag 
—Moscow said the Red Army kept going on a 3p i 
mile front toward Poltava and Konotop. Ukrains 
rail junctions guarding the. approaches to tha 
Nazi Dnieper River line. - | 
—A group of submarines, Berlin asserted, ‘‘at/ 
tacked a strongly protected enemy convoy in tha 
Atlantic. After hard fighting they sank 1 
vessels, totaling 104,000 tons, and torped 
three other steamers.’’ 
—At Rabaul, a MacArthur bulletin said, Unitee 
States-Allied bombers drove an enemy battleshiyi 
onto a reef while it was trying to escape, ‘an 
hit a 10,000-ton cargo. vessel in a second 5 
cessive heavy raid on enemy shipping. a) 
—United States bombers attacked rail ferry equke $ 
ment in Messina, Sicily. a 
Feb. 25—In Tunisia, United States troops occupies 
the Kasserine Pass without opposition, the A RAL: 
forces having withdrawn south to the area ox 
Gafsa, 50 miles to the south, sowing mines 3 
they retreated. French headquarters announce 


that the Germans had been beaten back Need 4: 
ie 
=i 


Ouesseltia with serious losses when they tried | 
launch an attack. . ; 
—The Red Army took Mingrelskaya, in the westel 
Caucasus, 33 miles from the Black Sea port 
Novorossisk, Moscow announced, and gail 
ground in some sectors of the Donets Basin ar 
west of Rostov, along the Sea of Azov, in thit 
drive toward Takanrog. » || 
—wWilhelmshaven was raided for the third 
within a week when Canadian bomber squadrons 
with British units, carried out their largest atil 
tack of the war. : 
Feb. 26—In Tunisia, Washington reported, “kK 
serine Pass is now in our hands. 


—The Russians announced continuing gains in 
thawing Ukraine west of harkog but the 
Army’s offensive slackened there, and Germ: 
dispatches sald the Russians ,bad hurled gre 

troops, inclu Stalin eral 
against Nazi central front lines ae: 


, 


Allied air forces maintained their offensive in 
Western Europe with smashing day and night 
Taids against the Germans. note Fortresses 

ul a Beaty Gaslight, Stenck on" Winluishaten 

; attack on e aven. 

Dunkerque was raided three times. British planes 
id oe Sober eaiige a 6 lair 

om the air. 

Feb. 27—In Tunisia heavy fighting continued; the 

aay forces made further advances toward Beja, 
nited States Flying Fortresses ranged as far as 
ihe waters off Italy. One formation of American 
wy bombers set fire to a large merchantman 

_in a conyoy headed south for the Messina strait 

between Italy and Sicily. 

‘ Setarns and Syracuse were bombed by British 

= oie 

| —In the night of Feb. 26-27 United States-Allied 
‘planes attacked Cologne—the 113th raid—and 10 

’ British and Canadian aircraft were lost. It was, 

“London said, the heaviest ‘‘saturation’’ attack 

since May, 1942. 

"=Moscow charged the Germans during their 16 

e months in Kharkov burned and blasted its princi- 

4g pal buildings of the University, closed 12 research 

stitutes and shut the city’s 107 ‘secondary 
schools that had been attended by more than 
100,000 students. 

—The Reds, west of Kharkov, captured numbers 

of large populated places in violent fighting, 

while Russian planes fiew ahead to destroy 18 

_ German bombers on the airdrome at Zaporozhe 

‘on the Dnieper River bend, Moscow announced. 

Brest and Dunkerque were again bombed by 

Allied planes. 

b. 28—In Tunisia, Washington said, Axis forces 

withdrew from the hills east of the Medjez-el- 

Bab-Goubellat road after their tanks had filtered 

through British positions. The withdrawal was 

forced by British units moving from each side to 
flank the Germans. The advance of the German 
battalion through the hills toward Oued Zarga 
and the main thrust up the Mateur-Beja road 
‘was headed for Medjez-el-Bab. 


centers 0: 
killing 0: 


~ Mosq’ 
Netherlands and near Liege, Belgium. 


1943—MARCH 


e in the Lake 
in which the 


mans into a 
| killed or captured, 
900 square miles of 
-jiberated and that the German defense system 
had been crushed. 
ited States planes bombed Naples; British 
lanes raided the Comiso airdrome in Sicily. 
ashington said during February, United States 
‘planes made nine raids on Kiska, dropping more 
than 1,000 bombs. 
All quays, transport facilities and warehouses in 
the ier of Genoa have been completely de- 
lished by recent raids, the Nazi-controlled 
STE (Scandinavian Telegraph Bureau) reported 
from Rome. More than 6,000 houses, 5,000 of 
them in the center of the city, have been razed. 
than 300 British four-engine bombers 
x the 50th time—the fourth this 
d marked the sixth straight night 
It followed 


the 
q aes planes. 
ndon said, and 
ton bombs 
reported that 
_ or more inj 
_ said, and Berl: 


of seovinge 
“as the attackers followed their way up and down 
the city’s most illustrious street.” 
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March 2—The Allied continued bomber attacks on 
Germany, France and Belgium. 

—In Tunisia one United States force captured 
Sheitla, 23 miles from the Kasserine Pass. 

—Japanese troops invading western Yunnan Pro~ 
vince have captured the towns of Tachupa and 
Mengting, the Chinese high command announced. 
Tachupa is south of Lushul on the west bank of 
the Salween River.’ Menting is southwest of 
Changkang. : 

—United States planes dropped 15 tons of bombs a 
on Myitkyina, a Japanese base in Burma. 

—Berlin announced the evacuation of the bridge- 
head of Demyansk, southeast of Lake Ijmen near 
Leningrad. 

—A MacArthur bulletin reported the destruction 
by Allied planes of two transports or cargo ships 
and damage to two others in a 14-ship Japanese 
convoy headed for Lae, off New Guinea. 

March 3—A bulletin from Gen, MacArthur an- 
nounced destruction (March 2-3) by United 
States-Allied planes of a Japanese convoy bound 
for Lae. The bulletin said, ‘‘the battle of the 
Bismarck Sea now has been decided. We have 
achieved a victory of such completeness as to 
assume the pronortions of a major disaster to 
the enemy. His entire force was practi 
destroyed. His naval component consisted of. 22 
vessels, comprising 12 transports and 10 war- 
ships—cruisers or destroyers. .They represent 
tonnage estimated at approximately 90,000 tons. 
All are sunk or sinking. His air coverage of 
this naval force has been decimated and dis- 
persed, 55 of his planes having been shot out of 
combat and many others damaged. His ground 
forces, estimated at probably 15,000 destined & 
attack in New Guinea, have been sunk or killed 
almost to a man.’ The Allies lost three planes 
in the two days and later destroyed 27 more 
enemy planes in that area. 

—Moscow said Russian forces had captured Rzhey 
on the Volga, 130 miles northwest of Moscow. 
Two thousand Axis troops were killed. Berlin 
said the city was evacuated. 

—Rome reported 100 killed and 200 wounded by 
Allied plane raids on Bizerte and Tunis. 

—German planes in a 90-minute raid on London” 
dropped fire bombs and explosives. The authori- 
ties held back the news for 24 hours that 173 
men, women and children were suffocated or 
crushed to death in the rush into an East London” 
subway station underground shelter. : 

March 4—United States patrol forces recaptured 
Sidi bou Zid and reached a point three miles 
from Faid Pass in Tunisia. German troops 
took Sedjenane, on the road to Beja, A Fight- 
ing French camel corps detachment skirted the 
Mereth Line in southern Tunisia and captured 
the B REBENS post of Nefta, 130 miles west of — 
Ga 2 ¥ 

Moscow reported that the Russian _ offensive 
continued west of Rzhev and that the railway - 
line between Moscow, Rzhev and Velikiye Luki 
had been cleared for its entire length. — 

—British planes bombed Hamburg, Hamm and 
Rotterdam. : ‘ a 

March 5—-German attacks caused the Allied forces 
to abandon the town of Sedjenane in Tunisia and » 
to take up new positions on the heights seven — 
miles westward. iets 

—In the Southwest Pacific American bombers at- — 
tacked Japanese air bases in the Solomons, and 
two Japanese planes attempted to raid positions © 
on Guadalcanal. In the New Guinea area Allied | 
aircraft ‘‘completed’’ destruction of survivors of 
the Japanese convoy in the Bismarck Sea, and 
Gen. MacArthur’s Headquarters stated there was 
scarcely 2 survivor so far as was known, Kiska- 
in: the Aleutians was bombed, 

—Moscow said, southwest of Rzhev, in the central 
front sweep toward the enemy anchor of Smo- 
lensk, the Russians had freed 102 localities in 
two days. Fresh gains also were reported on 
the southern front, where a 50-mile Red Army 
salient was being driven westward to cut the 
Bryansk-Kievy railway in the sector between 
recaptured Lgoy and Sievsk. ae 
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—Russians announced capture of Gzhatsk, 100 
miles west of Moscow. Moscow said the Red 
Army had killed 1,000 more Germans and cap- 
tured several dozen populated places in the 
continuing sweep southwest of Rzhev. ; 

—The German communique said that on the Kuban 
front around Novorossiisk, a Russian attempt to 
outflank the Germans was repulsed and two 
Russian divisions were wiped out. 

—In the Solomons, United States warships. sank 
two Japanese destroyers. Late reports disclosed 
that three light cruisers and seven destroyers 
had been sunk in the recent destruction of a 
Japanese convoy north of New Guinea by United 
States bombers. 

March 7—Berlin reported the Germans had taken 
_Cape Serrat on the Mediterranean, 38 miles west 
of the Bizerte naval base in a thrust at the Allied 
left wing in Tunisia. 

—American-built Liberator bombers of the Royal 
Air Force made a ‘‘highly successful’ attack on 
Mandalay, the main Japanese base in Central 
Burma, the British announced, 

—Russians advanced toward Vyazma from one 
direction and another force pushed south from 
the Rzhev-Velikiye Luki rail line toward the 
Moscow-Vyazma-Smolensk line. The Germans 
announced a new Axis offensive against Orel. 
Berlin said German forces were withdrawing 
from Gzhatsk. 

—The acceleration of aerial activity following the 
Bismarck Sea victory found the Allies hitting 
airdromes and buildings on the western end of 
New Guinea, the Salamaua sector across the 
straits in New Guinea, and the Kai Islands, 
northwest of Australia. British Spitfires shot 
down their eighth Japanese plane in the Darwin 
sector, and a Liberator bombed an enemy cargo 
ship in Stephan Strait. 

March 8—In Tunisia, the Allies said, the enemy 
had withdrawn toward the hills to the north 
and northwest of Medenine. United States- 
Allied planes off Tunisia, sunk two Axis ships 
and six others were hit. The French reported 
Mey had occupied Redeyet, 30 miles west of 

afsa, 

—United States Ambassador Admiral Wiliiam H. 
Standley was quoted as informing American 
newspaper correspondents in Moscow that Russia 
“was getting supplies in quantity but was keeping 

the fact from the people and was leading them 
to believe that Russia was fighting unaided. He 

_was speaking his personal opinion and not for 
the United States Government. 

—United States-British planes bombed Rennes, in 
Brittany, and, the rail yards in Rouen, France, 
in daylight, losing six craft to 25 of the enemy. 
Other Allied planes in early evening bombed 
railways at Lingen in Northwest Germany and 
at AsImoye near Valenciennes and Tergnier in 
Northern France. 

—Berlin reported daylight air attacks on East- 
bourne on England’s south coast. Southampton 
also was attacked from the air. 


'—Moscow reported the capture of the rail center of 


Sychevka north of Vyazma. About 8,000 Axis 
soldiers were killed. 


'—Washington disclosed that food shipments to 


Martinique when and since the Allied landings 
in French North Africa, had been stopped. 

March $—Moscow said Soviet forces had been 
thrown back up to 80 miles, with the loss of 
eight bases on the Kharkov-Dnieper-Donets 
front, by a German counter-offensive using 25 
divisions of 375,000 men. The Russians retreated 
to the northern bank of the Donets River on a 
line southeast of Kharkov with the loss of 
Krasnograd, Pavlograd, Lozoyaya, Barvenkova, 
Slavyanmsk, Kramatorsk, Krasnoarmeisk,: and 
Lisichansk. } 

—In Southern Tunisia the Allied line moved east- 
ward with French occupation of Tozeur, 50 miles 
southwest of Gafsa. In the north the Allies 
were reported 12 miles east of Djebel Abiod. In 
the Mareth Line sector Axis forces got to the 
heights near Hallouf, American Air Force fliers 
destroyed 17 German planes in one continuous 
action on the Mediterranean. 

—A MacArthur bulletin said 47 Japanese planes 
ralded Wau, in New Guinea. 


'—Japanese crossed the Yangtze River in China to 


the Chinese-held south bank at three points. 

—United States-Allied planes, Berlin said, ‘“‘at- 
tacked by day the coastal area of occupied 
‘western territory and a frontier town in Western 
Germany and bh night attacked the town’ of 
Nuremburg_ wit explosive and_ incendiary 
bombs.’’ The Allies lost 17 planes. London said 
the raid caused ‘‘tremendous’’ fires, due to 
four-ton and two-ton ‘‘block-busters’’ bombs 
and ‘‘tens of thousands”’ of incendiaries. 


—British planes bombed Palermo, Agrigento and } 
Licata, Rome said; two were lost. al 
—London reported that British bombers dropped | 
500 tons of bombs on industrial objectives in — 
Munick with the loss of 11 planes. The German | 
radio said that art shrines had been destroyed. 
The Germans made a weak retaliatory r: on 
English towns, 3 
March 10—French forces completed the occupation ; 
of Tozeur in Tunisia. . 4 
—German planes attacked the port of Algiers, in | 
Africa, and, in England, the towns of Worthing 
Hull and other places. Berlin reported also that . 
U-boats in the last five days in ‘‘bitter fighting” | 
sank 23 ships (134,000 tons). ' { 
—The creation of a China Air Command of United 
States forces under Brig. Gen. Claire L. Chen=- 
nault was announced. } 
—Moscow said Russian forces had captured Byelyi 
in Smolensk Province; Novo Dugino, 28 miles 
north of Vyzma; and Krasnoarmeisk, 47 miles 
northeast of Novorossiisk, in an advance a 
that German Kuban valley bridgehead. » 
March 11—In Southern Tunisia, Metlaoui was oc= 
cupied by United States-Allied forces. Axis | 
troops attacked the Allies near Ksar Rhilane, 
45 miles west of Foum Tatahouine, after the 
British Eighth Army Infantry had pushed along 
a caravan trail which winds northwestward to-= 
ward Kebili. 4 
—President Roosevelt signed legislation extending 
+ the life of the Lend-Lease act to June 30, 1944. 
‘ He signed a few minutes after the Senate had 
Y approved it, 82 to 0, after suspending its rules © 
‘ to speed passage. Senate action came 24 hours 
( gs Se House had approved extension by 
ad 0 0. ‘ 
—Fighting French headquarters in London an- 
nounced that in France (Dec. 20-Jan. 20) guer- 
rillas and partisans killed 282 German officers 
and men, partially or entirely wrecked 14 trains, 
destroyed 94 railway locomotives and 433 coaches, | 
blew up four bridges, started 12 major fires, 
wrecked 10 labor exchanges or Doriotist build= 
ings, destroyed over 1,000 tons of fuel an@ 
requisitioned food and killed 10 ‘informers’ of 
French nationality. -— | 
—Violent fighting continued in the Kharkov sector | 
in Russia with the Germans bringing up rein-= 
forcements. The German High Command said its 
counter-attacking army had reached the north= 
ern and western edges of the key Ukraine | 
stronghold. Russian troops were said officially 
to have taken Isakova, 15 miles from Vyazma 
on the southeast, and to be advancing up the | 
railway. from Kaluga. North of the Nazi base © 
other Russian columns driving down from Sey= 
chevka captured dozens of hamlets and killed | 
2,000 Germans. The Germans were evacuating 
Ree Gaetan | 
—Berlin claime e sinking of 13 (73,000 tons) 
es See coneGy Ke bed mstenel non 
rica to Britain whi | 
under attack for aie. et | 
March 12—London announced that for the second | 
time in a week United States heavy bombers 
“attacked the railway and supply center of 
Rouen, France, following a night assault by a 


Royal Air Force on Stuttgart, industrial an 
communications point in southwest Germecy 
Escorted by Spitfires, the American planes ate 
tacked oil tanks and railroad yards at Rouen in | 
a 45-mile thrust into France designed to wreck — 
rail communications leading to the coast. Berlin 
= 11 raiders were shot down in the Stuttgart — 
+ * 
—German planes bombed Hastin) 7 
ety’ i ape oo dea Ae 
— announce € evacuation of | 
whieh wat gocuied bythe Corman ans | 
ey: ng ih | 
ied i w : se oreign Secretary, ar= 
arc’ -—London reported the RAF ha fe | 
more than 1,000 tons of bombs ee ass | 
cost 23 bombers. This was followed by United 


at Amiens, 62 miles southeast of Rouen x ‘ 
Abbeville and Pois. United States planes made 
Ci 


Kiska, in the Aleutians, an ; 
Solomons area, + ee 


“--Liberator bornbers of the Ninth United States 
» Air Force attacked Naples harbor. 
The German High Command announced the 
Ste a of Kharkov. 
-British light warships; London said, ‘‘penetrated 
into Floroe harbor, Norway, and torpedoed two 
“vessels.’’ 
larch 15—Darwin, on the northwest coast of 
Australia, was attacked by Japanese planes 
’ which, Tokyo said, inflicted heavy damage to 
military establishments and cost the Allies 16 
panes as against one lost by the Japanese.’’ A 
- acArthur bulietin said that at Darwin the 
-€nemy lost 14 planes and the Allies but four. 
hungking reported the Japanese attack in the 
* Hupeh-Hunan region had collapsed. The in- 
vaders were said to be surrounded in several 
areas, while the Chinese were on the offensive 
- north of the Yangtze River. 
- e said: ‘In the Atlantic one of our sub- 
marines, commanded by Lieut. Gazzana of Milan, 
sank the British liner Empress of Canada of 
» 23,500 tons, laden with troops.’’ 
Moscow announced the evacuation of Kharkov. 
—German planes raided at night the shipyard at 
Sunderland, England. Berlin also claimed sink- 
| ing seven ships (49,000 tons) off the east coast 
» of South America and seven others (43,000 tons) 
“in other parts of the Atlantic.”’ 
United States planes bombed Kiska six times. 
MW) March 16—In Tunisia, Allied troops, supported by 
© artillery, have driven back armored enemy patrols 
min the Gafsa area, while 200 miles to the north 
’ the British First Army advanced slightly in the 
Sedjenane area to occupy a ridge irom which 
_ the Germans had withdrawn. 
)—Moscow said the Red Army drove the Germans 
_ pack on the front west of there to within 50 
* miles of the Nazi base of Smolensk, capturing 
"= scores of populated places; but to the south, in 
_ the Donets Basin below Kharkov, Russian troops 
were locked in defensive battle with the 
Germans. 
German railway shops at Paderborn were 
bombed by British mosquito planes. 
German planes attacked the British supply har- 
bor and naval base of Grimsby. 
—The Nayy announced that four more Japanese 
yessels, including a destroyer, and a large 
= transport, had been sunk and three other ships 
em damaged by United States submarines in the 
*. Pacific and Far Eas 
= Chinese troops were pursuing the retreating 
. Japanese and had retaken S hachang and 
Yanglingshih in the Hunan-Hupeh region. 
"March 17—In Tunisia, American infantry sup- 
“ported by American planes and artillery re- 
_ eaptured Gafsa as the Axis garrison withdrew. 
"Moscow said Russian troops had regained ground 
‘in the Donets River battle below Kharkov, had 
‘eaptured do: more hamlets in the central 
front sweep toward Smolensk and had driven 
' new holes in Nazi northern lines near Lake 
Timen. 
'—Berlin reported sinking a 10,000-ton merchant 
' ship in the Mediterranean. 
United States plane raids were concentrated on 
rail terminals, bridges, river and rail traffic in 
B 


| Burma. —--- 
— i in the Aleutians was bombed six times 
yy air. z 
arch 18—In North Africa, Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
 hower replaced Maj. Gen. Lloyd R, Fredendall 
' with Lieut. Gen. George S. Patton, Jr., armored 
“force specialist, as commander of American 
| troops on the western Tunisia front. 
—Moscow said Russian forces, driving from east 
and north on Durovo, first of three defense 
' bastions before Smolensk, had captured Izdesh- 
(| kovo and had taken several inhabited places. 
‘—British planes. bombed objectives at Maasluis 
near Rotterdam, London reported. London said 
“5 Jow-fiying German raider bombed a women’s 
hostel, killing five persons and cecdydxe | 12 in an 
attack before dawn on an East Anglian coast 
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ee French North A 
mission at Washin iced. : 

BR oh 19-——American forces occupied El Guettar in 
Be ee Ponies eraina: in the north, in’ the 
_ hhamper yy heavy rains. e nor 3 
area west of Sedjenane, the enemy made slight 
al gains. : 

tman planes esa ae sinking three cargo ships 
nd an escort in Tripoli harbor. ; 
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—Finns were active in local attacks on the Rus- 
sians in_the Karelian and Aunus Isthmuses. 
—United States planes bombed Bremen and other 
places, losing 11 aircraft, including those shot 
down at Vegesack, a U-boat yard on the Weser 
River, 15 miles below Bremen, where London 
said 35 German planes were shot down, and a 
power house and 18 other buildings were de- 

Stroyed or damaged.+ 

—In Russia, repeated assaults by tanks and in- 
fantry on the southern front netted the Germans 
two populated .places southeast of Kharkov. 
Berlin asserted that Nazi forces had retaken 
Belgorod, 50 miles above Kharkov. 

—German planes bombed Norwich and Great 
Yarmouth harbor, losing three aircraft. 

March 20—Berlin said four German U-boats, in an 
attack for several days on an east-bound North 
Atlantic American convoy sank 32 ships (204,000 
tons) and a destroyer. 

—wWasnington disclosed that the City of Flint, an 
American steamship which was the center of a 
pre-war controversy in 1939 when it. was seized 
by the Germans, had been torpedoed and sunk 
in the Atlantic with loss of 17 of the crew of 75. 

—Berlin said Axis forces had taken Chuguyev, 22 
miles below Kharkov; Sievsk, 80 miles northwest 
of Kursk, and Tomarovka, 17 miles northwest 
of Belgorod. 

—Kiska,. Japanese post in the Aleutians, was 
raided for the 96th time by United States planes. 

March 21—American troops occupied Sened Sta- 
tion, it was announced, and, paced by tanks ard , 
covered overhead by Spitfire and Airocobra 
planes, pushed eastward toward Maknagsy and 
the main Axis communications; 90 miles south- 
east of the American columns, the British Eighth | 
Army's Western Desert Air Force bombed the 
enemy’s positions in the Mareth Line through-— 
out the day. 

—The Chinese fell back south of the Yangtze River — 
and were pushed out of Hwajung, which they had 
captured. By breaking the dikes on the Yangtze BA 
and Tungting Lake the Japanese flooded rice ~~ 


fields. \ ‘ : : 
—A Japanese destroyer was hit and crippled by 
Gen. MacArthur’s bombers in the Solomon Sea; 
8 other ships, including a convoy of three, were 
attacked off New Guinea and New Britain. 
—Berlin said German troops had reached the upper — 
Donets in Central Russia. : ; 
—Moscow announced loss of Belgorod, but reported. 
having captured Vadino, 60 miles east of 
Smolensk. Rea 
—Hitler, in a Heroes’ Memorial Day speech in — 
Berlin, disclosed that the Germans had lost , 
542,000 dead, but that the Russian front had ~~ 
been stabilized and made secure. 
—Helsinki was bombed by 36 Russi planes in : 
waves in @ two-day attack. A : i 
—tThe British Admiralty announced the loss of the __ 
1,920-ton destroyer Lightning. ope ha 
March 22—Berlin said that ‘“‘strong  British- 
American forces attacked Italian positions i 
south and central Tunisia. A violent battle on 
the ground and in the air is developing.’”’ The 
battle is at the Mareth Line on a six-mile front. — 
—Moscow said Russian forces had taken Durovo — 
and 40 places in the drive against Smolensk. 1% 
—In New Guinea, Allied ground troops completely 
occupy the Mambare River area, 100 miles south 
of the Japanese base at Salamaua. They have — 
pushed 40 miles north of Buna since the end of ~ 
the Papuan campaign. ea tae 
March 23—In Tunisia, Allied forces reported pierc- 
ing Axis fortifications near Zarat, six miles 
northeast of Mareth. Further north, Allied — 
troops occupied Maknassy. ) Ake 
—Moscow said German forces that had smashed 
against the Moscow-Bryansk trunk rail line” 
north of Zhizdra had been beaten back in four 
days of fighting, which cost them 7,000 officers — 
and men killed. . ! ay 
—An Axis troop ship was fired between Sicily and 
Tunisia. Palermo harbor was bombed by Allied 
planes. Rome said 38 persons were killed and 
184 injured. Other Allied planes bombed Wil- 
helmshaven, Nantes and St. Nazaire. German 
planes attacked Hartlepool on the English Coast. 
—aAllied planes before dawn dropped 54 tons of 
bombs on 250 Japanese planes grounded at bye 
Rabaul, New Britain. J 
March 24—United States troops began to shell the 
Axis airfield at Mezzouna. _ ‘aoe 
—United States planes bombed Messina. © ig 
March 25—Fighting continued on the three sectors Sy 
on the Tunisian front with progress reported — 
only from the American held sector, where ad- 7 
vances were made east of Maknassy. The British * 
Army held to a bridgehead in the Mareth Line, — 
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sus = 7 a 
where the British had started the use of artillery } —T'wo ‘‘powerful fleets’ of British and Canadi 


to destroy enemy positions in the rocks. 3 planes, London said, set Berlin aflame for a4 
-+-Moscow announced a Soviet column was pushing second time in three nights, and also bombed 
on Smolensk near Dukhovshina, 32 miles north- Bochum, in the coal mine area of the Ruhr } 
east of the central-front anchor, and another : 


: i Valley. They lost 33 aircraft. pes 
ene near Dorogobuzh, 50 miles east | March 30—The British Highth Army occupied El 


2 . Hamma and Gabes, in Southern Tunisia, and 
March 26—United States infantry sought te storm followed the retreating Germans northward 
the mountain, Djebel Naemia, northeast of the around the curving shore of Gabes Bay. Thea 
town of Maknassy in Tunisia to protect the second stage of the Tunisian campaign is over. 
American flank and insure a hold on the easterly It began with the Allies’. unsuccessful race for 
pass leading to the seacoast. The Americans ran Tunis shortly after the North African landings s 
into-concrete fortified positions and were unable and ended with the destruction of the Mareth 
to make progress. An attempt by German in- 


4 J Line positions. 
fantry. to take a key bridge making possible a 
counterattack up the northern side of Maknassy 
Valley also was repulsed. The British made 
slight gains against the Mareth Line. ~ 

—German planes raided the harbor of Gelendzhid 
on the Caucasian Black Sea coast, railway tar- 
ets inthe rear of the enenmiy and industrial 
plants at Leningrad. Stuka and bomber forma- 
‘tions sank a merchantman, set fire to two other 
ships and destroyed several ammunition trains. 

—London reported that British planes from Malta 
had flown over Rome ate ae : railroad at 
three points near the Italian capital. 

March 21—United States forces pushed 20 miles 
against Axis troops and took Fondouk in Central 

ee . Tunisia. In the north the First United States 

Army moved forward in the Abiod sector near 
-Tamera. The British army in the south was at 
the outskirts of El Hamma, narrowing Marshal 

4 Rommel’s escape corridor to 16 miles. The main 

. British Eighth Army was making gains against 

the Mareth Line near the sea, and French forces 

: advanced in the Kebili area, west of the flanking 

: British forces. 

: —Allied planes dropped 19 tons of bombs at lew 
altitude on Wewak in New Guinea, scoring hits 
‘with 500-pound bombs on a 4,000-ton cargo 
vessel, which was badly damaged.” _ 

—Moscow said the Russian Army had wiped out a 
German spearhead driven. into its Donets River 

: line northeast of Kharkov, and on the central 

E. front captured inhabited localities in its drive 

toward Smolensk. 

y —United States Navy bombers raided the Japanese 

f jase on Nauru in the South Pacific for the first 
time, 675 miles northeast of Guadalcanal between 
the Gilbert Islands and the Japanese stronghold 

‘ of Truk: In.the Aleutians, American fiiers 

oR bombed Kiska three times and Abraham Harbor, 

: on Attu. - 

A —British planes raided Duisburg, an inland port, 
losing six craft. ; 

—London said that United States and British 


lished as part of the plan te make the British ij 
Isles a base for offensive operations. | 
March 31—Allied forces continued their northward 
advance in Central Tunisia. The. British Eighth 
poy occupied Metouia and Oudref, beyond 
abes. ; 
—British submarines, operating against Axis sup-- 
ply lines to Tunisia, have sunk enemy ships, , 
seriously damaged others and destroyed a number? 
of smaller vessels, the Admiralty announced. f 
—The Russian Army announced capture of 
Anastasevsk, a ‘‘base of utmost importance’’ to 
the German defense of Novorossiisk, on the? 
Black Sea. . 


1943—-APRIL - 


April 1—The Allies attacked Cagliari, on the Island i 
of Sardinia, with an armada of ‘‘about 100” 
Flying Fortresses. The planes hit five merchant = 
ships and 21 smaller craft, and damaged or? 
destroyed 71 Axis planes. No Allied planes were » 
lost in the attack. “4 z 

—British planes bombed railway workshops and | 
the power station in Trier and the railway * 
yards in Ehrang in Western Germany. i 

—Berlin reported in March U-boats sank 138 mers ; 
chant ships (851,600 tons) and other Axis craft | 
brought the total to 926,000 tons. | 

April 2—In Northern Tunisia the Allies said thee e 
pushed through El Aouana Station six miles é: 3 
of Sedjenane and occupied heights between there : 


von Arnin—the original aim of a long‘prepared | 
Plan of operation.” al 


and St. Nazaire. 


z piaies made a heavy zaid on Berlin, dropping 900 piled. planes. bombed Messina and Catania and 
3 tons of mbs; nine cra: were lost. nite: e i | 
: States planes again attacked the railroad yards hor Odea ay Peper ey rere , 
ae ere wrance, and the RAF raided Liege and | ‘Reds Killed 858,000 Axis troops, took 343,B0a)t 


prisoners, retook 185,328 square miles of Soviet — 
territory and swept the enemy back as much | 
as 435 miles to the west; captured or destroyed — 
5,000 planes, 9,190 tanks and 20,360 guns. a 
—Japanese planes attacked in southeast Bengal. 
—United States planes raided the Aleutians ie 
times, eight at Kiska, one at Attu. i 
April 3—In Tunisia French forces reported a 10- | 
mile advance in a valley leading to Pont du 
Faha. The British ist Army, with French rein= | 
forcements, pushed closer to Mateur. | 
—Allied planes sank two Japanese cruisers and 
damaged three destroyers, one of which was 
aes ve a BAeDrise raid before dawn | 
, New Ireland, . Macdé: -_ 
houneed: en. Mi Arthur a | 
—Berlin reported the sinking of a Briti = | 
marine and damage of another in the Meaiteus i 
Moscow made public a war map of | 
showing that Russia had established Mgrs | 
corridor between Leningrad and the Axis e Gulf 


, March 28—Washington announced that ‘‘in the 
. first all-surface action of the war, off Alaska, a 
‘ light American naval patrol force came upon two 
i) heavy end two light Japanese cruisers, four 
destroyers and two cargo ships west of Attu. 

The enemy was headed east toward the Aleu- 
tians, but after having been engaged by our 

_ forces the Japanese turned around and headed 
‘west.”’ A Tokyo press report claimed an Ameri- 

can cruiser of the 9,100-ton Pensacola class had 

been put out of action and a cruiser of the 
7,050-ton Omaha type had been set aflame. A 

| German broadcast, heard in New York, placed 
the action 150 miles off Attu Island; that the 
Japanese press referred to the battle as ‘‘the 
first phase of intensified activity in this region.’ 

British fliers and anti-aircraft gunners de- 
stroyed 12 Japanese planes over Western Burma 
and the nearby Chittagong, district of India, 
and American airmen have made an attack on 
enemy installations in Rangoon, it was an- 
hounced by New Delhi. 

—The Russians reported the capture of seven 
towns south of Byelyi, northeast of Smolensk, 
while the Germans claimed their troops had 
taken Sievsk, northwest of Kursk. 

: March 29—The British Eighth Army, after a 

; three-day attack, forced the Axis Army to with- 

: draw from the Mareth line in Southern Tunisia. 
Marshal Rommel began a retreat toward Gabes 
through an ever narrowing gap and under con- 
stant attack from the air. Gabes itself was under 
attack from the sea. American forces pushed 
ahead east of El Guettar while the British First 
Army in the north advanced near Djebel Abiod, 

—London reported another Allied plane had made 
another ‘‘heavy and concentrated’ attack on the 
German U-boat base at St. Nazaire: two of the 
bombers were lost. It was the 46th raid, 


and gained part of the south shore of j 

of Finland. Bryansk is the strongest fone pout ] 

shown by the map to be still in German hands. | 

In current operations Russia claimed the re- | 

caper of several populated places around Anas- | 

Washington reported sinking in the Pacifi | 
Far East a destroyer, two freighters and a canes 
port, and damage of a destroyer and a freighter. 

April 4—Allied and United States made an f 
raid on the Krupp works in Essen and follow 

it up with a day air attack on the Renault pl: 


nd illsncourt near Paris, dropping 900 tons of 
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‘population suffered several hundred dead and 
"wounded. Vichy said 400 persons were killed. 
=-At night, London reported, ‘aircraft of the 
“bomber command were oyer Northwest Germany 
in great strength to attack the naval base and 
shipbuilding yards at Kiel.’’ Twelve bombers 
failed to return. Press reports said ‘possibly 
»© 700 te 800 planes took part.” on 
—British planes, of which four were lost, raided 
Brest, and British ships sank an armed trawler 
_. off Dunkerque. 

—Allied planes bombed Naples ‘‘hitting several 
ships and destroying many aircraft (27) on the 
ground.’’ Rome said: ‘‘Naples, Syracuse, Salerno 
and Carloforte (Sardinia) were raided by enemy 
planes. Great damage was caused to public 
and private buildings in the first two towns; 
221 dead and 387 injured were reported in 
Naples; four dead and 20 injured in Syracuse 
and 12 dead and 30 injured in Carloforte. Two 

Janes were shot down over Naples; two of the 
bomibers which raided Carloforte were shot down 
by anti-aircraft fire and crashed in the sea near 
Mercureddu.’” The Naples raid was the first 
on Europe proper by the Northwest African 
Strategic Air Force commanded by Ma}. Gen. 
James H. Doolittle, but the weight of the ex- 
losives and incendiaries dropped (200 tons) was 
‘our times that of any of the previous raids on 
Naples made by Liberators from the Middle 
= East. 

» —The Berlin radio announced that the Nazis had 
Moved to German prisons former French Pre- 
miers Deladier and Blum and the former Allied 
+. military chief General Gamelin to thwart an al- 
leged Anglo-American coup to place them at the 
- head of a new French Government. 

> April 5—United States planes, convoyed by British 
©) and Canadian aircraft, bombed the industrial 
area of Antwerp, in Belgium, killing 2,000, Ber- 
: lin said, and losing 19 planes. ; : 

"—Berlin reported that ‘‘the Soviets, with several 
» divisions, launched expected attacks against the 
east front of the Kuban bridgehead. The at- 
tacks, carried forward time and agsin with the 


>* ing when approaching the Norwegian coast and 
_ was completely annihilated.”’ 
he German High Command claimed destruction 
of 18 enemy planes in the Mediterranean area 
| gt the sacrifice of two. The Allies said they blew 
up an Axis destroyer off Cape Bon and shot 
down 18 transport pianes and 13 of the aerial 
escorts. In Sicily the British bombed Trapani 
and Porto Emedocle. United States planes 
bombed Palermo; 34 persons were killed in the 
Allied air raids. The Allies reported the de- 
struction of 53 planes in the day's raid on air 
fields from Sicily to Sfax. 
—In Tunisia the 8th British Army announced it 
' had ‘‘successfully attacked the Wadi el Akarit 
positions and drove a wide wedge into enemy 
' positions after very heavy fighting. Enemy 
_counter-attacks on the bridgehead position were 
3 repulsed; 5,000 prisoners have been captured. 
; Toryo st continues in the El Guettar sector. 


© stated that Japanese air units between 
April 1 and 4 shot down 20 enemy planes and 
destroyed 18 others on the ground in Eastern 
Indi 


; ia. 
—In Burma, British and American fliers intensi- 
» fied their blows-over a 600-mile front, concen- 
trating on Japanese supply lines. 

‘April 7—Bolivia announced a state of war with 
the Axis countries in a special Presidential 
decree which ordered mobilization carried out. 
Gen. Enrique Penaranda, the President, stated 

- in his decree that the Supreme Council of Na- 

. Beee rn should function permanently to 
: lopt emergency measures. : 
—United States and British forces finally joined 
forces in Tunisia south of Djebel. Chemsi, on 
Gapa-Gabes road. The 
ere under the command of Lieut. Gen. George 
Patton Jr. The British troops were com- 
manded by Gen. Sir Bernard L. Montgomery. 
The communique said: ‘‘The Eighth Army made 
contact with the 2nd United States Corps from 

' Gafsa. The advance continues and air forces 

- from east and west now are sujoring. ‘com- 

' mon targets.” Advanced troops of the 2nd 

Corps, it was added, fought through the flank 

. of the withdrawing enemy forces and united 

with the British on the ridge of the Jebel 


—Berlin announced that U-boats 


American troops. 


Chems1, 15 miles east of E! Guetar on the road 
to the coast; 500 Allied planes are reported to 
haye bombed Field Marshal Rommel’s retreating 
Axis forces. : 


'—-Other Allied planes announced sinking or dam- 


aging 17 Axis ships in the Mediterranean nar- 
rows off Tunisia. 

“in heavy fights 
against enemy supply shipping in the Atlantic 
and in the Mediterranean, sank 14 fully laden 
ships totaling 102,000 gross tons, and one de- 
stroyer; five other ships, whose sinking was not 
observed owing to the heavy enemy defense, 
were torpedoed. 


+In Burma the British announced withdrawal of 


13 miles on the Mayu 


2 Peninsula because of 
Japanese infiltrations. 


April 8—In Tunisia an Allied bulletin said Axis 


forces were unable to “maintain any position 
im} the Wadi el Akarit area,’’ and a 15-mile 
advance by the British 8th Army brought it 
close to Cekhira, 25 miles from the junction 
with United States forces pushing east near 
Mezzouna. 


—Washington reported Japanese planes bombed 


Guadalcanal with “light damages,’ and 50 
Japanese bombers escorted by 48 Zero fighters 
attacked United States shipping near Guadal- 
canal and lost 25 Zeros, 12 dive bombers and two 
other aircraft; seven United States planes were 
lost, also a destroyer, a tanker and a corvette. 


—A Tokyo bulletin stated that the main Allied 


forces north of Akyab near the Indian-Burmese 
frontier ‘‘have been cut off and wiped out on 
the banks of the Mayu River. Operations 
against the remnants of the enemy troops in 
this sector are being continued.’’ 


April $—In Northern Tunisia the British 8th 


Army and the United States 2nd-Corps increased 
their total of prisoners to nearly 12,000 whiie 
the Axis forces abandoned Mahares, 50 miles 
north of Gabes and retreated toward Sfax, 22 
miles further on. 


—London said 21 Allied bombing planes were lost 


in a raid on German plants in the Ruhr from a 
height of 20,000 feet, adding that ‘‘pilots of the 
big Lancasters, Stirlings and Halifaxes in the 
night's attack said the anti-aircraft fire over 
the targets was intense. 


—London announced the British destroyer Har- 


vester was sunk in March while defending an 
Atlantic convoy. 


—The United States Army Air Force in India re- 


ported the dropping of 13 tons of bombs on the 
Japanese base at Toungoo. 


April 10—In Tunisia, Sfax was occupied by the 


British 8th Army which reported that its forces 
drove northward as American, British and 
French forces breached the mountains at Fon- 
douk, 55 miles from the sea at Sousse. 


—In the Sicilian Narrows, United States planes 


reported shooting down 27 Axis planes, including 
18 Junkers-42 transports carrying gasoline to 
Marshal Rommel. 


—Soviet viene bombed Koenigsberg, capital of 


Prussia. 


—A Japanese transport ship was fired and a 


merchantman destroyed by Allied planes which 
dropped tons of bombs on Wewak, New Guinea. 


—Japanese-occupied Fort Bayard, its airdrome, 


radio station and dock area and the nearby 
Japanese commander’s headquarters in the for- 
mer French-leased territory of Kwangehowwan, 
on the South China Coast, were attacked by 
American P-40 planes. 


April 11—In Tunisia the British 8th Army ad- 


vanced north of Sfax 27 miles through La 
Hencha to the outskirts of the holy city of 
Kairouan. United States forces fought through 
the Faid Pass. A French communique said that 
French troops had forged through a defile east 
of Ousseltia, ‘‘which commands acéess to’ the 
plain from the Ousseltia-Kairouan Road. 


—tThirty-three survivors were landed in Capetown, 


South Africa, by a steamer which had picked 
them up in the Indian Ocean on the south- 
eastern coast of Africa after\ the sinking of a 
British freighter by a Japanese submarine. 


—Allied fighter Powe shot out of action, 23 of 45 


Japanese fighters and dive bombers attacking 
Oro Bay, 20 miles south of Buna, New Guinea, 
a@ MacArthur bulletin stated. Tokyo said the 
Allies lost three transports, a destroyer and 21 
planes, and only six Japanese planes were shot 
lown. y 


April 12—An Allied bulletin said GG Pe ny fell 


to the British 8th Army, which “raced 48 
miles in a day’’ and that Kairouan was taken 
with the aid of American forces; Allied planes 
had shot down 41 Axis planes and British 


submarines -had sunk or damaged 15 enemy 
ships. 

—Russian planes again bombed Koenigsberg. 

—In Oro Bay, New Guinea, destruction of an 
Allied merchant ship cost the Japanese 23 of the 
45 attacking planes. 

--The lith United States Bomber Command re- 
ports that ‘‘despite repeated bombing the 
Japanese are pushing to completion a long fighter 
field on Kiska, and a long bomber field on Attu. 
The Kiska runway has been bombed six times. 
Attu_has been attacked twice by 10 Liberators, 
which unloaded 20 tons of explosives. After the 
bombings, apparently, the Japanese crawled from 
their trenches surrounding the fields and used 
the loosened stone. 

April 13—In Tunisia British troops advanced on 
Enfidaville and Djebibina from Sousse and Kai- 
Touan. French forces took the Jebel Kerachoun, 
12 miles southwest of Djebibina.” Allied gains 
were reported also from th Medjez-el-Bab sector. 
The British First Army, in the north, has now 
regained the ground lost when the enemy 
Jaunched—his offensive on March 27 except a 
strip of the Beja-Mateur Road between Hunt’s 
Gap and Sidi Nsir. In clearing the Medjez-el- 
Bab road, the shortest route to Tunis, one 
force of tanks operating from Wadi Zarga 
crossed the hills into the plain beyond. 

—Fighter planes of the 10th United States Air 
Force attacked Japanese installations in north- 
western Burma, destroying a bridge at Shadzup 
and starting fires in the village of Namyaseik. 

—In Hansa Bay, North New Guinea, Allied planes 
torpedoed two enemy ships, a 10,000-ton cargo 
vessel and an 8,000-ton merchant ship. 

—Japanese forces have infiltrated during the past 
two days into Chinese positions around the 
enemy-held stronghold of Hwajung in the north- 
ern Hunan Proyince, breaking a luli in the battle 
for the control of the fertile territory between 
Lake Tungting and the Yangtze River, the 
Chinese High Command announced. 

April 14—In Tunisia, Allied planes bombed Ste. 
Marie, du Zit, Oudna, Menzel Temine and Korba. 
Allied (French) forces took ‘Djebel Mansour, 
United States Allied planes reported destroying 
84 Axis planes in a two-day attack on Sicilian 
airfields. 

—Tokyo said that in West Burma, prior to April 
10, Japanese forces destroyed 465 planes, sank 
or damaged 34 ships, killed 4,200 troops and took 
616 prisoners—Japanese losses, 422 killed; 42 


planes, 

—Marshal Ion Antonescu, Prime Minister of Ru- 
Mania, made a visit to the meetings between 
Adolf Hitler and his Axis allies following the 
departure, of Premier Mussolini, it was an- 
nounced ih Berlin. 

—United States planes bombed Kiska eight times. 

—Russian planes bombed Danzig and Koenigsberg. 

—The British occupied the Kerkennah Islands in 
the Gulf of Gabes. 

—A Dutch submarine sank an enemy supply ship, 
and a Greek submarine sank two enemy vessels, 
London stated. 

United States planes bombed Munda, on North 
Georga Island. : 

—In Milne Bay, New Guinea, the Allies shot down 
30 out of 75 to 100 attacking Japanese planes, 
a MacArthur bulletin stated. 

—Berlin said that German motor torpedo boats, 
in an attack on an Allied convoy, sank two 
British destroyers and a 4,000-ton tanker, and 

_ damaged several other vessels. 

—Several hundred Allied planes, London said, 
attacked Stuttgart for 45 minutes, and ‘‘Essen- 
ized’’ the place, a plane-engine center. 

April 15—In Tunisia the Allies have taken over 
30,000 prisoners since the start gf the attack 
on Mareth Line positions, it was officially an- 
nounced. Secretary of War Stimson said, in a 
Washington statement, that American troops in 
Tunisia had been assigned to the job of makin 
‘holding attacks’’ to contain the enemy, an 
that the attacks had been carried out according 
to plan in the face of ‘‘unfair’’ complaints here 
that they should have driven on to the sea and 
cut off German Feld Marshal Rommel’s retreat- 
ing forces. ‘‘They were expressly ordered not 
to advance,”’ the Secretary stated, adding: ‘‘It 
is probable that General Alexander (General Sir 
Harold R. L. G. Alexander) considered the log- 
istical difficulties of such a move, the problem of 
supplying our troops over a long and difficult 
route; and also the possibility that such a thrust 
through to the coast might expose the thrustin 
force to the serious danger of being pinched ou 
between Axis forces attacking from both the 
north and the south.’’ 

—United States planes bombed targets in the port 
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areas of Lorient and Brest; six planes were 
—The Japanese have advanced 19 miles in the 
24 hours in a drive westward from their Nor 
ern Hunan Province stronghold of Hwan 2 
have recaptured a strategic center in Sou here! 
Hupeh, seized by the Chinese last week, Chun! 


announced. 

—United States planes made their 73d attack c 
Kiska since March 1. 

—British warships sank two Italian destroye! 


Sicily, Cairo said. “a 
1 { Barcelona, Gen. Cour 


of future wars. 3 
—Italy proclaimed that Sicily, Sardinis, Panter 
leria and Lampedusa, island bastions guardin 
the Italian mainland, would be _ operations 
areas. Civilians have been ordered to evacu 
Havre, Cherbourg and Saint-Malo. Reside 
of Dieppe were ordered out a month ago. a 
—Tokyo said that the Japanese in an attack ij 

Milne Bay on an Allied fleet which arrive: 

there April 14, sank 11 transports, destroyed & 

planes; lost five planes which crash-dived int 
enemy objectives. : } 
—United States planes were active in Burm: 
destroying locomotives and cars. aint 


—Allied planes—more than 600 London si 
dropped 1,500 tons of bombs on the Skoda arn 
ment works at Pilsen in Czechoslovakia anf 
on the chemical and industrial twin cities o 
Mannheim and Ludwigshafen in Southweste 
Germany; 37 bombers were missing from 
former raid and 18 from the latter. Ri 
planes pounded Danzig, Koenigsberg and S 
Northeastern Germany, for two hours. — 
April 17—United States planes made a ‘‘devastaii 
ing’ daylight attack on the Focke-Wulf aim 
craft plant in Bremen; 16 of the bombing plane 
were lost; more than 50 Axis planes, Londot 
said, were shot down on the flight. Fighter 
and light bombers made sweeps over Abbevill 
Caen, Zeebrugge, St. Omer, Le Touquet and thi 
Breton coast. According fo Berlin the Alli 
lost 20 four-engine planes, plus 11 other p 
over the sea and off the coast of occupied 
rope; two German planes were lost. 
—A ae ur bulletin reverie oe two Jan 
ese ships were sunk an ee at V 
en ae Gabiess ai — 
— ussia, Moscow said, heavy fighting continue 
in the Kuban delta, acdcampanied by air ba 
over the Western Caucasus between the Ki : 
Safer and Krasnodar; 4,000 of the enemy we! 
ed. 


April 18—United States planes bombed Raguse 
Porto Torres;-Speizia and Palermo, in I 
Many ships were hit; 11 planes were lost. e 

~—An Allied bulletin said that United States an 
British planes on patrol off Tunisia encountere 

a ‘‘very large formation’ of Axis transport i 

craft and shot down 58 of them, plus 16 of th 

escorting planes. A United States bulletin sai 

those attacked on Apel ip sa a Soetimaton a 

ed on a On 
the air battle. - eee 


S| 
—In the Aleutians, Kiska was mor! 

times, Washington said. Te eee = | 
—Axis planes bombed Algiers, killing 15 nun 


* oil praetor be said. 
P ritish Fighter Command planes yi 
light attacked transport targets ee fee | 
station in northern France and Mosquito bombi 
ers raided railway targets in Belgium. 4 
Air Ministry said no planes were lost in th 
operations. A long-range night attack 
accompanied by British sweeps over north 
France and against the German U-boat nes 
at Lorient, France. In Northern France, enema 
freight trains and locomotives were attackee 
by fighter bombers; at Lorient, two German 
stroyers were hit with cannon fire, , 
—The text of General Giraud’s note to Gen 
de Gaulle was made public. It called for 
oe all Frenchmen everywhere, respect for F C 
aws prior to the 1940 armistice and for n 
political administration until the people _ 
France could elect their own national assembh 
April 20—The United States War Department - 
a@ communique disclosed that the United Ste 
aircraft carrier, Hornet, since. sunk by 
Japanese, was the ship from which 80 Ameri 
fliers in 16 B-25 bombers raided Tokyo, A 
18, 1942, under Gen. Doolittle. The commu: 
added that 64 of the men’ returned 
China, five were interned in Russia, two 
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Mnissing, one was killed, and eight ‘‘are believed 
isoners of the Japanese.”’ 
esident Roosevelt, who, since April 13, had 
been touring American military camps, arrived 
a at Monterrey, Mexico, and there was greeted 
_ by President Manuel Avila Camacho. Together 
ey reviewed a motorized Mexican division, 
) end the Mexican Chief Executive was host at 
% State dinner at which both Presidents spoke. 
Both stressed the importance of the Good- 
| Neighbor policy. ; 
“he Army reported that at the cost of eight 
“)< planes lost and 17 damaged, Allied fliers in the 
Southwest Pacific April 11-15 had destroyed or 
>) @amaged 128 Japanese planes, 19 ships, including 
e mine warships, and probably damaged 12 more 
vessels. 
“Enemy bombers, Berlin said, attacked Tilsit, 
Stettin and Rostok, losing 39 big aircraft. 
21—A further disclosure as to the Doolittle 
Taid of April 18, 1942, was made in an an- 
‘Mouncement by President Roosevelt of the ‘‘bar- 
we arous execution’’ by the Japanese Government 
of some of the fliers. The President added: “‘On 
» October 19, 1942, this Government learned from 
* Japanese radio broadcasts of the capture, trial 
and severe punishment of those Americans. 
) Continued endeavor was made to obtain con- 
firmation of those reports from Tokyo. It was 
not until March 12, 1943, that the American 
"Government received the communication given 
the Japanese Government stating that these 
ericans had in fact been tried and the death 
penaitiy had been pronounced against them. It 
">was further stated that the death penalty was 
" commuted for some but that the sentence of 
"> death had been applied to others. This recourse 
)) by our enemies to frightfulness is barbarous. 
© The effort of the Japanese war lords to intimidate 
) us will utterly fail. It will make the American 
MS pecople mode determined than ever to blot out 
ie the 


v2, 


a 


shameless militarism of Japan.” 
Wo Waves of German planes fiying at low alti- 
“tudes bombed Aberdeen, Scotland, Berlin said, 
damaging war plants. 
‘British planes bombed Naples, making hits on 
quays and in the town area, starting fires near 
Oil tanks, Cairo said. 


=The Truman committee, reporting to the United 

States Senate, said that this country had failed 

¢ | Ra) sufficient escort vessels and that U- 
"boats were sinking 1,000,000 tons ef shipping 
_@ month. 

April 22—There were attacks on both British 
| armies in Tunisia by Axis forces. London dis- 

“closed that British parachute troops were be- 
= ing employed in the current operations. Ber- 

"lin reported heavy Allied losses in West Tu- 

"nisia. Rome said, “German heavy bombers 
© attacked supply centers in the enemy's rear; four 
“enemy planes were shot down by fighters and 
two more were destroyed by anti-aircraft bat- 

' teries. In a successful night attack our planes 
' reached and bombed oil installations at Tripoli, 
in the Levant.’’ 

—In Russia, Moscow said, there was intense com- 
> bat in Kuban Valley but no_ essential 
a mao ee in the entire area. Berlin asserted 

’ the Reds lost 77 planes, 20 in combat with 
> Finnish fighters. 

“United States-Allied planes made the third raid 
of the war on Bangkok, capital of Thailand. 
“The Navy announced Army bombers had car- 
Tied out a large-scale raid on Nauru_ Island 
west of the Gilbert group. Kiska in the Aleutians 


@ warning that any 
American fliers who attempt another raid on 
ae would be certain to have a ‘‘one-way 
cket to hell.” 

ion. 


iondon announced loss of the British submarine, 
‘Thunderbolt, in the Mediterranean. 
\pri) 23—An A 


Apri Ylied bulletin from North Africa 

"said that “P-40 Kittyhawks and Spitfires on 

“aed in the Gulf of Tunis encourtered a for- 

tion of two Merseburg-323 transport aircraft 

rted by fighters. During the combat which 

wed all of the ME-323s 10 of the escorting 

~ fighters were shot down.’’ Allied planes bombed, 

also, the harbor at Carlofort in Sardinia; British 
planes bombed Syracuse. 

“Berlin said U-boats had sunk ‘‘another 16 

rchant ships. (121,500 tons)'’ including sev- 


eral fully-occupied troop transports, two, de- 
stroyers and a submarine; two other ships were 
torpedoed. 

The Berlin radio, in a Tokyo dispatch, reported 
that the Japanese Government in a note Feb. 17, 
to the United States Government declared its 
intention ‘‘to punish severely those members 
of aircraft crews who, following attack on 
Japanese territory, Manchukuo and on areas of 
Japanese military operations, have fallen into 
the hands of Japanese authorities and have been 
found guilty of having committed cruel and in- 
human acts."’ 


—German planes bombed the Red Naval Base of 


Poti, on the Black Sea. 


—The United States Government notified the 


heads of its diplomatic staff in Finland to come 
home. 


—Soviet planes bombed the rail center of Inster- 


burg, in East Prussia, for two hours and, Mos- 
cow said, “‘left the entire city in flames.” 


—Washington announced that Japanese planes 


had bombed Funafuti, ‘United States occupied 
position in the Ellice Island group.”’ This was 
the first notice of the occupation, Poporang 
Island the Shortland area was raided by 
United States planes. 


April 24—In Tunisia, United States troops, the- 


Allies reported, advanced in the north four to 
five miles, while British troops captured: Gnu- 
bellat below Medjez-el-Bab and the First Army 
and destroyed 16 tanks north of Sebkret el 
Koursia. At the far northern end of the line the 
French had advanced to a point 12\ miles east 
of Cap Serrat. 


—Allied planes dropped 22 tons of bombs on 


Kendari, on the southeast coast of the Celebes 
about 900 miles northwest of Darwin, Australia. 


—London reported the sinking or damaging of 


10 ships in a Mediterranean convoy; also a “‘very 
large supply ship,’? which blew up and sank. 


—About 40,000 Japanese have launched simultane- 


—London said British 


—Chinese pilots flew on 


ous offensives from Northern Honan and South- 
eastern Shansi in a converging drive against 
Chinese holding the Taihan mountains west of 
the Peiping-Hankow Railway, a Chinese com- 
munique said. 


—New Delhi announced that in the Rangoon 


area a formation of United States planes which 
bombed the Thilawa oil refinery south of the 
city reported ‘hits in the target area; two 
formations which bombed the Mahlwagon rail- 
road yards both reported good results. Bombers 
of the formation observed three large fires 
which were visible for 25 miles.’’ 


April 25—The Soviet Government severed all rela- 


tions with the Polish Government in exile, in 
London, charging that the Poles had connived 
with Germany in spreading the story that the 
Reds had massacred 10,000 Polish officers in the 
Smolensk area, in territory occupied by German 
troops. It was the Germans themselves who 
did the slaughtering, Russia asserted, and Po- 
land had joined in circulating the charges in 
the hope of making a bargain in recovering 
land taken from her by Stalin. 


—In Tunisia, a French communique reported that 


French troops had seized the Jebel Mansour, @ 
strategic hill ten miles southwest of Pont du 
Fahs, after forcing the Germans to withdraw 
under ‘‘lively pressure.’’ 


—A Berlin bulletin said the United States air- 


craft carrier Ranger had been sunk by a Ger- 
man submarine in the middle North Atlantic 
when guarding a convoy lane. 


—Rome said 47 persons were killed by Allied 


bombing planes at Torre del Greco near Naples. 


April 26—In Tunisia, United States forces took 


Djebel Nechat at Maza and were 12 miles from 
Mateur; the French advanced three miles from 
Djebel Mansour; the British captured Heidous, 
and stormed Djebel on the road to Tebourba, 
and, near Enfidaville, occupied Djebel Tar- 
houna, the reports stated. In Tunisia, Jan. 1- 
April 15, Gen. Eisenhower stated Axis losses in- 
cluded 66,000 killed, wounded or captured; 250 
tanks, 3,000 vehicles and 425 guns destroyed 
or captured; 1,754 planes destroyed, 278 prob- 
ably destroyed and 586 damaged—a total of 


2,618 put out of action. 

their first combat mis- 
sions with 2 United States air force in a raid 
over Burma, Gen. Chennault announced, 
and Canadian planes in 
another operation a ere Duisburg dropped 
30 tons of bombs a minute in a 45-minute raid. 
Allied planes attacked also Grossets airfield 
30 miles northwest of Rome and the Bari air- 
drome on the Southern Adriatic. Berlin said 16 
British planes were lost at Duisbure. 
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April 2%—In North Tunisia United States infantry 
Tere repulsed in an all-day effort to take the 
Jena Anchor of the German line on the Jebel 
Abiod-Mateur road. They got within 75 yards 
of the top of the hill which was studded with 
concrete gun emplacements in the rocks, Else- 
where the French drove to the outskirts of 
Pont du Fahe, and along the sea they advanced 
three miles, the bulletin states. Berlin called 
it the second phase of Allied attacks. 

—In Russia, reconnaissance and shock troops ac- 
tivity was reported from the front. Moscow said 
@ Red warship sank a German 2,000-ton trans- 
port off the Crimean coast. 

—Allied supplies to Russia are now being sent by 
way of the Persian Gulf, and the 1,400-mile 
Transiranian Railway. ; 

—The Japanese have captured Linhsien, Chinese 
mountaintop stronghold on the eastern side. of 
the Taihang range in Northern Honan Province, 
and have made new gains in Shansi, west of 
the mountains, the Chinese High Command re- 

. ported. 

April 28—In. North Tunisia, the Allies reported, 
the Axis forces are still receiving reinforce- 
ments; the terrain is difficult, each mountain 
involves a separate attack. Since the Allied 
drive has spread’ all along the line, the enemy 
has had to fight night and day to hold hilltop 
positions, while the Allied air forces have kept 
up a continual blasting behind the lines. The 
Allies are 21 miles from Tunis and 25 miles 
from Bizerte. 

—Off Tunisia, British ships reported sinking two 
Italian mine sweepers, a German U-boat and a 
large motor ship. < 

—tIn Russia, Berlin said, aside from bitter fighting 
on the Kuban bridgehead, there were only local 
contests. 

—tLondon said British destroyers ‘‘probably sank, 
off Brest, five enemy vessels in an hour-long 
battle so furious that the confused convoy ships. 
fired on each other.”’ Berlin said two British 
torpedo boats were sunk, two more and a de- 
tle were damaged; two German vessels were 
ost. 

—Saboteurs blew up four ships and a lighthouse 
in Oslo Harbor, according to the local corre- 
spondents of the Nazi-operated. STB news 
agency. 

—United States planes bombed Naples and the 
port of Messina. Numerous direct hits were re- 
ported scored with heavy-caliber bombs on the 
ferry slips, terminal building, in railroad sidings 
and on a port power station at Messina. 

—Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, in a telegram 
to Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau, re- 
vealed that the Japanese had massacred every 
man, woman and child in the areas in which 
Major Doolittle’s fliers had landed after the 
Tokyo air raid. \ 

April 28—In Tunisia the French reported capture 
of the Jebel Krimer and Jebel Berhalfa, nine 
Miles northwest of Djebibina, aided by the Brit- 
i-y Eighth Army, 

—vcnited States pilots flying P-40 fighter planes, 
have been hitting Japanese targets in Burma 
with 1,000-pound bombs—500 pounds heavier 
than any bombs ever carried before in P-40’s, it 
was disclosed. United States Army 4-motor 
Liberator bombing planes, struck twice in force 
within 36 hours at phosphate works and air- 
dromes at Japan’s outlying bases in Nauru and 


Tarawa. 

April 30—The State Department disclosed that 
on April 26, the United States Government had 
notified Admiral Georges Robert, High Com- 
missioner of Martinique and Guadeloupe, of 
severence of political relations with those two 
French dependencies in the West Indies be- 
cause of their dominance by the Vichy regime, 
thereby terminating all mutual agreements pre- 
viously entered into. The note to Robert said 
the United States did not recognize Vichy and 
would not recognize or negotiate with any French 
representative in the Antilles subservient to or 
in contact with the Vichy regime. 

—Berlin said U-boats had sunk 10 ships (53,000 
tons) in covoys and had torpedoed five others, in- 
cluding one of 20,000 tons, of the Winchester 
Castle type. 

—iIn Tunisia, United States forces were reported 
3 miles’ from Lake Achkel; the French were 

pushed back to Kef Touro; the Germans in the 
Jefna area drew back to Djbel Anntra; Axis 
counter-attacks drove the Americans from two 
hills south of Djbel Tahent. The British fought 
to beyond Sidi Abdallah, but were repulsed by 

_ Axis cannon in a new attack on Djbel Kournine. 

‘--In Russia, violent large-scale artillery fighting 
continued in the Kuban area. In the north- 

t 


1 
| 


= i! 
west Caucasus the Reds began a wide drive. ts 
—The Allies announced sinking of at least & 
ships in the Mediterranean bearing troops anm 
supplies for Tunisia, including a destroyer, i 
an Italian light cruiser. K 
1943—MA¥ | 
May 1—In Tunisia, United States and Frencx 
troops neared Djebel Hazemat, and the Amer 
cans were in heavy fighting near Jeina; they too 
Djebel Tahent and another hill to the south ans 
shelled Mateur. The British advanced towari 
Tebourba but retired because of Axis countel 
attacks near Djebel Aoukaz. 3 
—Moscow said the Red Army had destroyed 
enemy batteries and 24 planes in repelling Axi) 
counter-attacks in the northwest Cazcasus. — 
—British planes, with a loss of 13 heavy bomb 
attacked the 800-acre Krupp armament works 
Essen. It was the 55th raid on Essen with 
dropping of 10,000 tons of explosives. Ms 
—At Charleston, S. C., there were landed 33 sur: 
vivors of a U-boat sunk by a United State 
Coast Guard patrol off the Carolinas. ih: 
—The 10th United States Air Forces dropped 2\4% 
tons of bombs on Rangoon, Burma. ¢ 
—American and British airmen attacked Japanes 
positions in Burma. i | 
—American heavy bombers lost seven of their nums 
ber, in an air raid on St. Nazaire U-boat, base 
in ‘‘adverse weather.”’ ¥. 
—United States planes bombed Japanese instaila 
tions on Kiska 13 times. q 
May 2—In North Tunisia, United States troops it 
darkness, with bayonet charges, captured all o« 
the Djebel Tahent (Hill 609), a natural fortres 
14 miles southwest of Mateur. They also cap 
tured other high ground to the north and sou) 
and, with the aid of French troops, took 600 m 
prisoners. oH 
—Moscow said the Red Army had killed 7,000 Ger 
mans in the Novorossiisk sector of the Caucasu: 
in repulsing a six-day series of counter-attacks 
—Fifty-one Japanese planes, including 21 bombers 
raided Darwin, Australia, for the first time since 
March 15. =| 


May 3—United States troops captured the strateg 
town of Maiteur, 19 miles southwest of Bize 
after a 15-mile advance through the Germ 
position of Jeina to the west. Several hundrea 
German prisoners were captured. On the coasi 
French goumiers drove to within 15 miles 62 

Bizerte. Constant American attacks forced the 

Germans to abandon Mateur, the only rail 

between Tunis and Bizerte. 

—A bulletin from Australia discloses the infil 

tion and ‘‘steady building up of enemy positio: 

along the north and south shores of New Guin 

—on the north side of the Wewak-Madang are 

of Australia’s mandated territory, and on 

south shore of Dutch New Guinea as far east 
the native village of Timika, which is in thu 
vicinity of Capt Steenboom, about half way by 
airline distance from the extreme western tipi 
of the island to the Dutch New Guinea-Papuars 
border.’? Since Jan. 1, 1943, the Allies have 

made over 170 raids in these areas. i 

Berlin reported that in April 63 enemy mercha 

ships (415,000 tons) were sunk by U-boats, p 

18 more torpedoed; in addition an aircraft 

rier, a cruiser, five destroyers, four submarin 

and seven motor torpedo boats were sunk 

Peed bata or esrctarss pine also, dama: to- 

estroyers, a submarine chaser, 11 to: g 
LS Gat tt iain coag 

—Tokyo sa at Japanese submarines : 

ube eS ered se ag tons oe ones ; 

Shipping during e end of A’ . 

ginning, of Mag. : pril and the be- 

— e ates bombing planes at night atta 
at Antwerp; British planes raided objechiveal ith 
The Hague and at Abbeville, and for the seco! 
sae me a que EP edu the Ijmuiden ste 

i y los ombers an 2 
ye thot down sehen LAL pip: AGE 2 

—Akyab, Japanese-held port on the western coast! 
of Burma, was bombed da: ee" 
Royal Ae Force. yet Eee i] 

May 4—The Axis naval base at Bizerte was 
bombardment by Allied artillery and Tau 
United States and French forces reached, o 
night, the north shore of Lake Achkel, 13 mi 
from Bizerte. Other French drove north in ¢ 
Pont du Fahs area; the British First Armyn 
Hime, “between aledjencl-Seh an Pahoa 

€) edjez-el-Bab and T 1 
seizing two. hills. ones 

—In Russia, Berlin said, ‘fierce battles of defen 
are still lasting’ in the Kuban area, adding th 

heavy army artillery effectively shelled Ppl 
of war-strategic importance in Leningrad,” 


ow said the Germans had been driven from 
Timsk the Kuban region. 
planes carrying 1,000-pound bombs 
D two spans of the railroad bridge at 
Namkin, and Mitchell bombers dropped 28 tons 
f explosives on railroad yards at Sebpesy and 
Maymyo in the latest series of American Orays 
over Burma. 
daylight raid by four Allied planes was made 
on Babo, Dutch New Guinea, 1.200 miles from 
the Allied base at Port Moresby. Washington 
disclosed that United States occupation, unop- 
d, in February, of the Russell (Payuvyu) 
ands, 18 to 37 miles northwest of Guadal- 
) = canal. 


‘The German-controlled Paris radio reported that 
the United States, with the consent of Chile, had 
cupied Easter Island in the South Pacific. 
May 5—On the central front in Tunisia, Berlin 
p sSaid, the Allies were repulsed, ‘after minor 
dents in counter thrusts’; 36 Allied bomber 
)) planes were shot down. The Allies said the 
», Axis lost 12 to 17 tanks, and an Advance had 
» been made to within 10 miles of Bizerte. The 
» fighting broke out again on the Ist Army front 
—) when the Germans put in an attack 11 miles 
», Rortheast of Medjez el Bab. In heavy fighting 
> south of the Djebel Bou Aoukaz 12 enemy tanks 
" Were destroyed, some oi them by anti-tank guns. 
Allied planes bombed the harbors of Reggio Cala- 
>. bria and Taranto in Italy, Rome said. 
Berlin reported that U-boats operating in the 
middle of the North Atlantic sank in struggles 
ting several days 16 ships totaling 102,000 
= gtoss register tons, sailing in a fully laden con- 
y VOy en route for Englana from America and in 
@ convoy returning to America; four more ships 
ere struck by torpedoes. 
Moscow said the expulsion of the Axis troops 
from Krimsk cost 7,000 dead Germans and nine 
fortified places. : 
In what London called a ‘‘very heavy"’ air raid 
on Dortmund—the ‘‘biggest blast since Cologne’”’ 
> —30 planes were lost. The Canadians lost seven 
» planes. The rate of attack was four two-ton 
» bombs a minute. The targets were steel mills, 
gaa Plants and two synthetic oil fac- 
ries. 
=, ed planes attacked Antwerp; among the tar- 
Bets. Nabe the former Ford and General Motors 


6—The Allies took the Village Massicault in 
‘Tunisia; the Second United States Corps and 
he First British Army advanced on a wide front. 
Taking advantage of complete air domination 
and making the most concentrated air attack 

f the war, the Northwest Africa Air Forces 

» blasted a patch in advance of the ground units. 
' More than 2,000 sorties were flown by the Tacti- 
= cal Air Force alone in direct cooperation with 

== the Army, and 17 enemy aircraft were destroyed 
"over their own landing ground’’; an enemy de- 
stroyer was blown up in the Gulf of Tunis; 
“in attacks on two convoys, barges and small 
© boats were sunk and a merchant vessel left 
i burning. Strategic bombers gave the harbors 
© at Trapani and Marsala, Sicily, a heavy pound- 
‘ing, scoring direct hits on a number of addi- 
* tional vessels and damaging harbor installations. 
"=In 13 days Japanese submarines have sunk five 
» Allied ships off Australia, a MacArthur bulletin 


said. 
—nieut. Gen. Jacob L, Devers, chief of the 
- United States armored force, was appointed com- 
mander of the European eatre of Operations 
= to succed Lieut. Gen. Frank M. Andrews, who 
' was killed in an airplane crash in Iceland. 
“May 7—The Allies reported capture of Tunis and 
"Bizerte, the former by the British First Army, 
the latter by the United States Second Corps 
and Fre . Bizerte, 40 miles north 


‘Bi 
tack by the Allies preceded the victories. 
tpesicault had been taken at 3 P.M. The troops 
ntering Tunis had advanced 23 miles in 36 
ours. z 
shington announced United States had occu- 
‘3 Sek opposition the Island of Adak (in 
Adreanof Group) and the Island of Amchitka 
the Rat Group) in the Aleutians. Amchitka 
an air jump off on Kiska, 70 miles away. 
he Soviet Foreign Office accused the Polish 
overnment-in-Exile of having acted under 
he- influnce of pro-Hitler elements,’’ and de- 
ared that some of its representatives now in 
ondon had conducted espionage in Russi 


Gulf of Tunis, 18 miles southeast of 
3 oe cut off retreat of Axis troops. West 


tae. Ks 
'8-United States armored forces advanced 
‘d 
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of Tunis other American troops captured Choui- 
gui. From Tunis the British pushed along the 
coast to a point beyond Hannam Lif to block 
the enemy from withdrawing into the hilly area 
of the Cap Bon Peninsula. The roads to the 
peninsula, clogged with fugitives, were under 
constant bombing from the air. The British took 
Ksar Tyr and Ain el Asker and Bir Mcherga. 
The French captured’Pont du Fahs and pushed 
north and also penetrated into Djebel Zaghouan. 

—Berlin announced a further Allied loss of 13 
ships (74,000 tons) and a corvette in a convoy. 

—Reinforced Japanese columns, driving a wedge 
between imperial forces in Western Burma, have 
created a ‘“‘direct threat’’ to the most impor- 
tant remaining British bases east of India de- 
spite heavy casualties and intensified American 
and British aerial assaults on enemy supply cen- 
ters and communications, it was announced 
at New Delhi. 

—A Japanese transport crowded with troops was 
sunk and a cargo ship was left sinking in an 
Allied raid on Madang, chief Japanese supply 
port of New Guinea. 

May 9—In the Bizerte area six German com- 
manders, headed by Maj. Gen. Willibald Boro- 
wietz, head of the German 15th Armored Di- 
vision, surrendered to the Second United States 
Corps and. its commander, Maj. Gen. Omar N. 
Bradley. .‘‘Do you understand that the sur- 
render must be unconditional?”” he was asked. 
The German nodded assent. ‘“‘That’s all,’’ the 
American said. About 25,000 soldiers were in- 
cluded in the surrender. The others in the 
Africa Corps surrendered 25 miles away, near 


Djebel_el Faouar, east of Bizerte. To Maj. 


Gen. Fritz Krauss, artillery commander, Lieut. 
Albert Klein of the United States Signal Cor 
repeated the ‘‘unconditional surrender’ ulti- 
matum, which was accepted. 

—Just_north of Tunis, the remnants of the Ger- 
man 15th Armored Division surrendered to 


the British Seventh Armored Division, which’ — 


has fought it all the way across Africa as part 
of the British Eighth Army. 2 

—An Allied warship reported sinking a barge 

. “full of Axis troops, oil and ammunition’’ 30 
miles northeast of Cap Bon. yb 

—New Delhi said British and Indian forces in 
Western Burma had withdrawn from Buthe- 
daung, one of their last footholds in the 
Japanese-occupied colony. 


—United States planes said to number 400 at-— 


tacked Palermo harbor and industrial areas, 
and 100 Allied planes raided the airfield. and 


underground hangars of Pantelleria Island, in 


the Sicilian Strait, 45 miles from Cap Bon. 


—United States planes bombed the port of Can-- 


ton, in South China. 


May i10—British forces advanced up both sides 


of the Cap Bon peninsula as Axis resistance 
crumpled in the Tunisian fighting. A British 
armored force captured Hammamet on the 
southern coast of the peninsula after a 25- 


eo sweep from the north and took more than ~ 


; prisoners, many of whom surrendered 
in droves. The prisoner count exceeded 70,000. 
—Flying Fortresses made heavy attacks on Milo 
and Borizzo airfields in Sicily. Wellington 
bombers attacked the docks and other targets 
in Palermo. 
—Allied planes again bombed the Island of Pan- 
telleria, and Messina in Sicily. 


—In the Australian area, the outpost of Mi]- 


ingimbi was raided ‘by nine Japanese planes, 
cuntne slight damage,’ with loss of three 


lanes. 

SP oKyS said that ‘“‘Japanese Army units entered 
Buthedaung on the upper reaches of the Mayu 
River (Burma) at 7 P.M. May 8 and occupied 
it after severe fighting. Mopping up of enemy 
remnants now is being carried on.'’’ This leaves 
the east side of the Mayu Penninsula on the Bay 
of Bengal in Japanese hands. British and 
India forces have been pushed back 40 miles in 
five weeks. ; 

May 11—Prime Minister Winston Churchill ar- 
rived in Washington with a staff of military 
and naval experts and was lodged at the 
White House for his fifth war conference with 


President Roosevelt. Among those accompany- — 


ing him were Field Marshai Sir Archibald P. 


Wavell, Commander-in-Chief of British ea : 


in India; Admiral Sir James Somerville, m- 
mander-in-Chief of the Eastern Fleet; Air Mar- 
shal Sir Richard Peirse, commanding British 
air forces in India; General Sir Bian, Breaks 
chief of the Imperial General Staff; 


of the Fleet Sir Dudley Pound, First Sea Lord;. . 


d 
Air Chief Marshal Sir Charles Portal, chief ot ee 


the British air staff; W. Averell Harriman, 
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American Lend-Lease expediter in London; Lord 
Leathers, British Minister of War Transport, 
and Lord Beaverbrook, former British Minister 
of Aircraft Production and of Supply. 

—United States forces were landed by warships 
on Attu Island in the Aleutians; one party at 
Blind Cove, Holtz Bay, at the northeastern end 
of the island, the other at Massacre Bay at the 
southeast ‘end. ; “ 

—In Tunisia, the British took Soliman on_the 
side of the open west mouth of Cap Bon Pen- 
insula, pushing thence east to Beni Aichoun. 
Outside the peninsula, some Axis troops. sur- 
rendered to the French attacking northeast of 
Zaghouan. The British Eighth Army was at- 
tacking at Saouaf and along the east coast 
above Enfidaville. A detachment of light naval 
forces sank three small craft in the Gulf of 
Tunis and made prisoners, including a German 
general officer. 

—A powerful formation of Allied bombers es- 
corted by more than 100 fighters dropped tons 
of bombs over the port and installations of 
Marsala in Sicily. Direct hits were observed on 
the marshaling yards and warehouses. One enemy 
Ship was set on fire. At the same time, the 
PAEEOE of Pantelleria was attacked for the sixth 
ime. 

—Tokyo said that Japanese forces in Western 
Burma had advanced to a point 12 miles from 
the Indian border and were ‘‘mopping up enemy 
remnants still on the eastern side of the 
frontier.’’ 

—Allied planes, said to have numbered 400, at- 
tacked for the third day in succession the 
Sicilian ports of Marsala and Catania; other air- 
craft raided Pantelleria; 15 enemy planes were 
shot down. United States planes made the 
Catania raid. 

May 12—Allied headquarters in North Africa said 
“Organized resistance, except by isolated pockets 
of the enemy, has ceased. General von Arnim, 
commander of the Axis forces in Tunisia, has 
been captured. It is estimated that the total 
of prisoners captured since May 5 is about 
150,000. Vast quantities of guns and war ma- 
terials of all kinds have been captured, including 
guns and aircraft in a serviceable condition.’’ 
Col. Gen. Dietloff von Arnim had been in charge 
since Field’ Marshal Erwin Rommel returned 
to Germany in March. The bulletin followed 
the surrender of Axis remnants pocketed west 
oi Bou Ficha, by which time British First Army 
patrols had made, they said, a complete circuit 
of Cap Bon. 

—The British Adimiralty disclosed that in an eight- 
day fight in the North Atlantic, beginning April 
30, between a large west-bound convoy and a 
pack of 25 U-boats, four were sunk, four others 
were ‘‘very probably’’ destroyed and four others 

- *probably’’ sank; two were rammed by cor- 
vettes and two were destroyed by depth charges. 
Canadian planes took part in the battle. Ac- 
cording to the Admiralty ‘‘the convoy suffered 
some damage but the majority of the mer- 
chantmen reached port in safety.” 

—German planes made a daylight ‘‘surprise”’ at- 
-tack on the harbor city of Great Yarmouth on 
the English east coast. 

—Allied planes again bombed Rabaul, New 
Britain. 

—United States planes attacked Kiska for the 
221st time since March 1. 

May 13—British Eighth Army detachments rounded 
‘up more Axis prisoners and booty in Tunisia. 
—Washington disclosed that United States ships 
‘lost in the April 7 Japanese attack off Guadal- 
canal were the destroyer Aaron Ward, the 

tanker, Kanawha, and the corvette Moa. 

—The Moscow radio .reported that the Germans 
had struck back, in their first answer to Rus- 
‘Sla’s air offensive against enemy communica- 
tion centers, by bombing Liski, south of Voro- 
nezh on the main Moscow=Rostov railroad. 

—London reported a plane raid on Duisburg, Ruhr 
outlet, in which 34 of several hundred United 

. States, Canadian and British planes were lost. 
It was officially called ‘‘the heaviest attack of 
the war’’—an ‘‘obliteration raid’’—in which in 
45 minutes over 1,500 tons of high explosives 
were dropped. Berlin reported casualties and 
“extensive damage.’’ Boulogne also was raided. 

—Russian planes bombed Warsaw’s railways and 

* ammunition stores. i 

'—United States planes bombed the German air 

base at St. Omer in Northern France, also an 

enemy airplane factory and repair shops at 

Meaulte. American fighters, assisted by R.A.F., 

Allied and Dominion fighter squadrons, es- 

corted the bombers, but heavy German fighter 


resistance was encountered; three bombers 
five fighters are missing. The fighters kno 
down six German planes. x 7; | 
May 14—American medium bombers. operating (os 


“Axa 
planes were lost in an attack in the Algiers aree: 
The Americans had sent out four separate ai 
fieets. Kiel, London said, was the major efi 
fort. Palermo was raided by Allied planes. — 
—Berlin reported that the attack by Americas 
Flying Fortresses on _ Civitavecchia, 37 m 
northwest of Rome, had claimed i74- victims 
killed and 300 injured. & a 
—The Australian hospital ship Centaur was tor 
pedoed and sunk by a Japanese submarine of 
the Queensland coast. There were no patients 
and no Americans on the ships; loss of 268 per 
sons was reported. The vessel was en route fron 
Sydney to New Guinea and was fully illumi 
nated and the Red Cross sign was bright! 
lighted when the torpedo struck, survivors saidid 
—Off the Russell Islands, United States plane: 
shot down 16 Japanese planes, and five of thei: 
own were lost. f 
—Washington revealed that on. May 11 Unite 
States Army forces landed on the Island 08 
Attu in the Aleutians. : 
—American medium bombers attacked enemy rai 
installations in Central Burma. They dumpec 
seven tons of bombs on the station in Seday 
ten miles southeast of Mandalay. Direct : 
were observed on the main rail lines at Nam 
kan, 25 miles southwest of Katha, and on other 
railroad objectives at Alon, five miles northwes 
of Monywa. ~ 7 | 
May 15—London said ‘‘the largest force of heavy: 
bombers dispatched to date over Germany 
the United States Air Forces attacked a large 
water-borne terminal and harbor installations Bi 
Emden and other Northwest Germany points 
in daylight. Strong fighter opposition was 
countered and many of the enemy were 
stroyed and damaged by the bombers, which 
unescorted by fighters’’; six bombers were lo 
The Germans had covered Emden with a smo 
screen to foil the American daylight high-le 
precision bombing, but the naval base 
‘deluged with fire-bombs in clusters, blank 
ing the target with flaming effect.’”’ Trapani 
Sicily also waS*bombed. ‘3 
—Allied headquarters in North Africa stated that 
April 30-May 12) in Tunisian waters, the A 
lost four merchant ships, an Italian destre 
three tramp steamers, a transport barge 
many smaller boats, carrying mostly troops, 
of whom, including a German general, 
captured. 
—Tokyo announced that 


yet returned to base. 

May 16—Allied planes bombed rail and other 
gets in France and the Low Countries. 
ioequlta planes bombed Berlin, losing nine: 

anes. 

—German planes dropped bombs and leaflets ove 
London, Berlin said, and ‘‘attacked with strong 
formations and good visibility the shipbuildi 
center of Sunderland, Explosive and incendia 
bombs caused considerable damage, particula: 
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"Aa been killed and 36 were missing. In addi- 
, 341 prisoners of war of various nationali- 
ies were said to have lost their lives. London 
Ssid an air survey showed that the Moehne 
flood had extended at least 60 miles from the 
fesérvoirs. Beyond Schwarte, 30 miles from the 
f dam and the most distant populated community 
80 far affected, railway embankments were 
coed. Eight bombers were lost in the 
Allied planes bombed the U-boat outfitting base 
w Bordeaux, France, and the U-boat pens at 
orient, France. For the third time in four 
hts Allied aircraft dropped explosives in 
the Berlin area, 
Berlin said that “German fast bombers for 
Several hours attacked militarily important tar- 
/-gets in the London area with heavy caliber 
5) mbs; two German planes failed to return.” 
“Moscow reported heavy losses on the Germans 
> in fighting in the Novorossiisk area. 
me stated that ‘‘enemy planes flew over Rome. 
| Bombs were dropped over the Ostia area, where 
sthere was some damage and some casualties.” 
Allied planes bombed the seaplane base at Lide 
© di Roma, 15 miles southwest of Rome. 
German planes dropped explosives in the London 
> area, and ‘‘strong formations of heavy bombers” 
) attacked the Welsh supply port of Cardiff on 
the British Channel. 
: 18—Washington disclosed that when United 
States forces, landed on Attu Island, the sup- 
Porting ships and planes bombarded Japanese 
4 positions in the vicinity of Chichagof harbor. 
» “Both groups of troops,’’ Washington said, 
‘advanced inland, encountering stubborn enemy 
i fesistance from numerous machine-gun nests. 
"- Japanese forces on the island have entrenched 
themselves along a rocky ridge. In spite of 
unfavorable weather conditions, our planes have 
= Carried out several bombing and strafing attacks 
since the initial landings were made. Our troops 
have established their positions on the island 
'@nd operations against the enemy are continu- 
¢ jing.”” They have captured high ground from 
'the enemy. It was also disclosed that on May 
15 Japanese defenses on Wake Island were at- 
tacked; two of 22 enemy planes were shot down. 
Allied ‘planes bombed the port and airfield at 
" Alghero, Sardinia. 
- Wau (New Guinea) airdrome was bombed 
y 25 Japanese planes. 
The British lost five planes in attacks on an 
@irfield at Poix; Abbeville also was raided. 


» 


registered tons, in- 
of 12,000 gross reg- 
th meat for England. 


gross 
ding a refrigerator shi 
tons fully laden 


220,000, and 
tion, he said, 200,000 
ere casualties in the 


ties 

ice taxe “in ashes, for in ashes they must 
Bets the groplem cf “logistics” was de 
roblem cf ‘ - 

ay eat armies standing ready i 


fi nts.’’ He asserted that, in the ‘‘broad di- 

Se et iabore’ made in 1942, the United 

tes assumed the brunt of the Far Eastern 
and iGreat Britain ‘the main burden on 
Atlantic,’ sustaining’ more than double 

posses in merchant tonnage. 

ed headquarters stated that in Tunisia 267,- 


. Axis soldiers were captured, 30,000 others. 
killed, 


and 27,000 were eeeey. mouaee- 
ted States forces capture’ 
EP iessina to the Chichagof area on Attu. The 
hited States north and south forces from the 


—Admiral 


Holtz Buy and Massacre Bay area have confined 
Japanese resistance to the Chichagof area, ex- 
cept for tsolated sniper activities, and are now 


in possession of the runway in the Holtz Bay 
area, 


—Moscow said Red ships and planes in the Black 


Sea off Kerch sank six barges carrying Axis 
troops. 


—Axs planes, Rome said, raided the harbors of 


Sfax, Oran and Djidjelli; Allied planes attacked 
Trapani and Cagliari, losing 13, but destroy- 
ing 47 of the Axis. 


May 21—In Attu, according to Secretary Knox, 


“the battle is over’; remnants of the Japanese 
forces there are cut off on a small peninsula 
at the northeastern end of the island, he said, 
“and it’s only a question of time until they 
will be liquidated or will have to surrender.” 
He added. ‘‘All that is left now is a mopping-up 
process.’’ 

Isoroku Yamamoto, commander-in- 
chief of the combined Japanese fleet, who de- 
Signed _and executed the surprise attack on 
Peerl Harbor, was killed in April when he was 
shot down by an_American gunner during an 
air battle in the South Pacific, according to an 
ieiperial headquarters announcement by the 

okyo radio. 


—Flying Fortresses for the fourth time in a 


week dropped bombs on Wilhelmshafen and 
Emden; 12 planes were lost. 


—In Central Burma, in the third raid in three 


days, United States planes dropped 100 tons 
of bombs. 


May 22—Berlin was bombed by night-raiding 


British planes for the third night in succession. 


—The Red Army reported Soviet troops had 


Swarmed ashore from landing craft and cap- 
tured an island in the Kuban estuary of the 
Northwest Caucusus, mopping up the Axis 


—United States planes ranging over ports and air- 


fields of Italy, Sicily and Sardinia destroyed 97 
more planes guarding the invasion approaches to 
Southern Europe. These attacks brought to 286 
the number of enemy planes destroyed in three 
days: 30 of the 96 planes bagged were shot out of 
the sky by United States bombers and fighters 
and 67 were destroyed on the ground. The 
Allies lost twelve planes. 


May 23—United States Army land forces and 


naval units in the Attu area were bombed by 
15 twin-engine Japanese planes. An Army 
bulletin said ‘‘the enemy is still on high ground 
west of Chichagof Valley and in the mountains 
between Chichagof Harbor and Sarana Bay. At 
present the American attack is upon the hill 
mass just west of Chichagof Harbor where the 
west and southwest peaks each rise to 1,900 feet. 
Another attack is directed on the valley area 
of the pass from Sarana Bay to Chichagof Har- 
bor. A third attack is being pressed against the 
hill mass north of Lake Nicholas where east peak 
and middle peak rise to 1,400 and 1,700 feet 
respectively in the area between Chichagof Har- 
bor and Sarana Bay.’’ 


—Allied Air Forces continued their nonstop on- 


slaught against Italian and Sicilian airfields 
and destroyed 17 more planes. 


—British planes bombed the Belgian coke ovens 


at Zeebrugge at the mouth of the Bruges Chan- 
nel; and ten German planes attacked, London 
said, ‘‘a well known town’’ on the southeast 
coast of England, inflicting heavy casualties. A 
bomb hit a crowded saloon directly and all in- 
side were believed to have died. Several resi- 
dents were wounded by machinegun fire. Chil- 
dren were among the victims; two hotels, four 
other saloons and a number of shops and 
houses were struck by bombs. 


May 24—British planes dropped 2,000 tons of 


in an hour on the German industrial 
epilation Bern nol center of Dortmund. ‘The 
planes were reported to number several hundred 
and 38 were lost. 


—Five of the 16 Japanese bombers which swept 


over Attu in an attempt to relieve pressure of 
their ground forces were shot down by Army 


Lightning fighters. Two American planes were 


lost. United States Army ground troops con- 
tinued driving ahead and annihilated ‘“‘a num- 
ber’’ of enemy positions. 


—United States and British airmen have sunk 


amaged 11 more enemy ships, increased the 
fotal of German and Italian Plance destroyed in 
four days to 316, and delivered eight new 
smashing blows against Axis defenses along 
the fringes of Southern Europe, 


—Allied bornbers dropped 16 tons of bombs on 


Rabaul starting huge fires. 


1h 


May 25—Tokyo reported a squadron of 15 Japanese 
pombers flying over Attu sank an American de- 

» stroyer, set another afire and damaged a cruiser. 

—Secretary Knox said that the Japanese on 
Attu had been “‘corralled’’ on the Chichagof 
Harbor Peninsula and that the battle continued. 

More than 300 United States planes attacked 
the harbors and airfields of Sardinia and other 
Squadrons raided Pantelleria, which has been 
bombed six times in three days. 

—tLondon said 25 German-~planes flew in over a 
south town and bombed a working class dis- 
trict, demolishing several houses and killing at 
least 12 persons. i 

May 26—Dusseldorf was again the object of at- 
> tack by Allied (British-Canadian) planes, this 

time ‘‘block-busters.’’ London reported bombs 
were dropped ait the rate of five a minute 
while the raid lasted. Twenty-seven bombers, 
two of them Canadian, were shot down by the 
enemy. ’ : 

—Germany is being compelled to disperse her 
war industries more and more to Southeastern 
Europé-as—a result of the growing weight of 
Allied air attacks, and day attacks by American 
forces are accelerating this process, particularly 
with regard to enemy airplanes. In the South 
Pacific the United States lost the motorboat 
torpedo boat tender, Niagara. 

—In New Guinea, 2,000-lb. bombs were dropped 

i on Madang by Allied planes. 

, —Chungking said that Chinese troops had recap- 
- tured an important strategic point and killed 

600 Japanese in a battle on the outer ring of 
Ichang in Central China, 

- —British planes made low-level attacks on 
Japanese objectives in the upper Chindwin 
Valley in Burma, while other; aircraft bombed 
and machinegunned an enemy position near 

* Buthidaung, at the mouth of the Mayu River, 
and hit road transport. Two planes failed to 
return. 

—More than 400 United States-Allied planes raided 
16 areas stretching 700 miles from Greece to 

Sardinia in what was described officially as a 
“terrific hammering’’ of Southern Europe’s in- 
vasion. defenses. Z 

May 27—In Attu, after two days of violent hand- 
to-hand fighting United States troops cracked 
the ridge defenses guarding the main Japanese 
Position at Chichagof Harbor. A Japanese sub- 
Marine was sunk. 

—Russian forces, 175,000 strong, cut through the 
Axis front in the Kuban area. 

—Allied planes dropped 20 tons of bombs on Lae, 
the Japanese coastal base in New Guinea. 

—United States planes dropped bombs in a gale 
on Comiso airfield in Sicily. Lightning fighters 
accompanied Mitchell and Marauder medium 
bombers in an attack on the enemy’s airfields 
at Ponte Olivio and Biscari; Warhawks shot up 
troops and gun emplacements on Pantelleria, 
and bomb-carrying Lightnings and Warhawks 
struck at several targets in Sardinia. 

—tLondon said Allied planes made a daylight raid 
on war factories in Jena and scored hits on the 
Carl Zeiss instrument works and the Schoot 
Glass works. 

‘May 28—British planes, accompanied by squads 
of UWnited States, Canadian and Polish fliers 

_ bombed Essen for the 56th time, with a loss of 
‘23 bombers. A bulletin stated ‘‘well over’’ 1,000 
tons of explosives were dropped. The number 
of planes participating was only slightly less 
than in the Dortmund and Dusseldorf raids, 
when the strength was well in excess of 500. 

—American soldiers, wiping out isolated Japanese 

‘positions on Attu with hand grenades and 

', bayonets, captured more important points on 

the ridge south of Chichagof corridor and 
cracked the enemy line on Fishhook Ridge south 
of the harbor. 

—Rome said that Allied landing barges were 
bombed in Bizerte and Sousse; Algiers reported 
that’ Mussolini, at a meeting with his party 

- chiefs, decided further to reinforce Sicily and 

~ Sardinia. 

—Chungking said that while Chinese troops fought 
to smash Japanese advances toward there, 13 
enemy planes swooped over Enshin, 200 air miles 

,. mortheast, and dumped delayed-action bombs. 

May 29—United States soldiers fighting on icy, 
hoggy mountain slopes and ravines on Attu 
haye compressed the main body of Japanese de- 
fenders into an area of only three square miles. 
The Americans stormed and took the strong 
point of Fishhook Ridge. Berlin said the Rus- 
sian offensive in the Kuban area .had been 
_Tepulsed. 

—tLondon said the 


t 


‘largest daylight forces of 
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American heavy bombers ever sent against Bi 

rope made a_three-pronged attack on Fra 

centering on the U-boat bases of St. Nazaire. 
at La Pallice and on military targets at Ret 
nes.” They dropped 2,000-Ib. ‘‘blockbusters 

the submarine pens at St. Nazaire. “‘Simult 

marine installations at La Pallice, 

ously, an all-Liberator fleet pounded 

Nazaire’; 13 United States bombers were 

One of the last groups to go in over St. 

gaire said the attacking Fortresses formed a 

procession more than a mile long and thousands 

of feet wide; 163 or more persons were killed at 

Rennes, Berlin said. : 

—London disclosed loss of the British submarine® 
Regent. p | 

—Allied planes made mass attacks on Leghorn'sé 

oil and navy port, on the Foggia airfield and: 

on Pantelleria. me 

—The new Office of War Mobilization, headed 

James F. Byrnes, completed preliminary organi- - 

zation. Byrnes was sworn as director. , Fred 

M. Vinson of Kentuck became Mr. Byrnes’ SuC=; 

cessor as economic stabilization director in thes 

office of Presidential Secretary Marvin H. Me- 

Intyre. ae 

May 30—Attu, Washingten announced, is the first 

American soil to be regained by United States 

forces in this war after seizure by the enemy, . 

The final battle in the Chichagof Valley began; 

at dawn on May 29 when the Japanese at-- 

tempted a flanking movement apparently from 
the Fishhook ‘Ridge area, to the north and! 
west of the valley. Rifle butts, bayonets, knives 
and fists, were used in the hand-to-hand en-- 
gagement that ended with annihilation of the = 

Japanese force. am 

—In Torquay, on the English coast, the bodies 

of 21 children, London said, were dug from the e 

ruins of a church, after an Axis plane raid. _ 

—British planes dropped 1,500 tons of, bombs on | 

Wuppertal, a Ruhr city housing rman war ~ 

plants;\33 British heavy bombers were lost. Be 

lin said 57 United States and British planes we: 
shot down. 

May 31—Allied planes blasted airports, communi: 
cations, docks and factories at Zeebrugge, Neu- 
port and Brugge in Belgium, Vlissingen in The + 
Netherlands and Caen and Cherbourg in Fr 


Focke-Wulf 190’s? one British fighter was lost. | 
Berlin said that ‘‘fast_ German bombers raided | 
harbour towns on the English south and south-~ 
east coast and dropped bombs of heavy caliber > 
on installations of military importance.” f 
—Algiers announced that as the result of a meet 
ing between General Charles de Gaulle an 
General Henri Giraud, these two men and Gen- 
eral George Catroux, Rene Massigli, Jean Mon- 
net, General Alphonse Georges and Andre Philip | 
formed the executive committee which wi 
govern the empire and represent the people of | 
metropolitan France until their motherland is~ 
freed. All but Philip were present. a ’ 


—Washington disclosed the, sinking of four Nazi | 
submarines that attacked a convoy, and said 
radar has enabled the United States Navy to | 
sink a Japanese battleship eight miles away— 
on a stormy night. i 


1943—JUNE | 
Jane oad: ieee columns. of American 
roops made a junction at Chichagof no 
Attu. It was indicated that sccee yee { 
crossed the Fishhook Ridge area, where the 
Japanese made their last organized stand, and 
that the troops united in the vicinity of A’ 
Village, a settlement of houses on Chich 


Harbor. 

—In Mexico the Chamber of Deputies unanimous] 
approved a declaration that Mexico had been in 
a state of war with Germany, Italy and Japan 
since May 22. The Senate took the step on 
May 30. President Camacho sined the declares 
tion on June 1. ee | 

—United States planes dropped 36 tons of bombs 
on Lae, in Huon Gulf, New Guinea. Above Li 
on the Huon Peninsula at Finschafen, Fl 

Fortresses shot down five of 16 attac! 

Japanese fighters. 

—United States planes bombed Naples and 
Foggia airdrome in daylight—the third raid 
four days. Other planes attacked Sardinia an) 

Pantelleria. Fourteen Axis aircraft were sh 

down and the Allies lost one, but saved the pi 

—Chungking reported that China had routed five 
Japanese divisions with heavy losses southwe 
of Ichang. Allied bombers shot down 23 plans 
and probably eight others over Ichang. 

—Moscow announced the shooting down of 123 


| 
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4 rman planes in a mass attack on the 
Russian base of Kursk. The Reds said they lost 


0 planes. 
—Allied planes se attacked Pantelleria. 
“Berlin said in May German navy and air forces 
_/ Sank 76 enemy merchantmen (430,000 tons) of 
/ which 60 were U-boat victims. 

=A German plane attacked and sank in the Bay 
‘oi Biscay a British transport plane on which 
| were the actor, Leslie Howard, and 12 other 
" persons bound from Lisbon to England. 
)Sune 2—Pope Pius XII again voiced an appeal to 
"2 Pe belligerents on both sides to refrain from 
j e furies of total war, including aerial reprisals, 
»)) and to return immediately to the path of Christ 
> before it was too late. . 

=-An Allied bulletin from North Africa said that 
» Since the defeat of the Axis in Tunisia, 558 air- 
> craft, 433 of them German and 125 Italian, have 
"been found abandoned in the Tunis, Bizerte and 
— Cap Bon areas. : 
Wane 3—Official reports disclose 17,083 American 
| soldiers are held prisoners of war by the Axis, 
" with the large majority in Japanese hands. Japan 
has 11,307 American prisoners, Germany has 
3,312 and Italy has 2,464. The War Department 
>» emphasized that ‘‘reports are incomplete.’’ 
British warships and Allied planes shelled Pan- 
_ telleria. ; 
7 British planes again bombed Naples. 
]—Chungking said that Japan's offensive in Cen- 
‘trai China had cost the invaders more than 

Sod00 casualties in the two weeks, adding that 
) Chinese forces ‘“‘continued to inflict staggering 
losses on trapped enemy remnants in the middle 
> Yangtze Valley.” : F 
British planes bombed Catanzaro, 120 miles be- 
low Taranto. 2 
ne 4—A military revolt in Argentina headed by 
Gen. Arturo Rawson, an anti-Isolationist, upset 
the government of President Ramon Castillo, 
who took refuge on a warship. Martial law was 


M 
(—Fo rsons were killed in a southeast English 
“ Coast Kown where the Nazi raiders scored hits 
on @ library, @ ep see shop, a hotel, a number 
, uses and a church. ‘ 
Bccoe said sell pa a planes bombed Orel, a 
-held rail junction. 
fe oA fleet of United States planes dam- 
ed with bombs at Spezia three Italian war- 
ships—the Vittorio Venete, the Roma and the 
‘Littorica, each of 35,000 tons. 
German planes bombed Eastbourne on the Eng- 
sh coast, also eg targets’’ elsewhere in that 
, Berlin said. 
President Castillo returned to Buenos Aires, 
where he resigned, and was succeeded by Gen. 
. Arturo Rawson, who formed a cabinet of two 
civilians and seven army and navy commanders. 
—Russia reported mass raids by long-range bomb- 
a on German supply trains at Bryansk and 
it achev, where the central and southern fronts 


ar’ 
ee a Nogues resigned as Resident General of 


K rocco. In the Committee of National Libera- 
a oH @ compromise was reached allowing Gen. 


' Giraud to remain Commander-in-Chief of the 


me 6—The Rawson revolutionary government 
decreed the dissolution of the Argentine Con- 
gress and ordered the police to suppress any 
> Communist statements peed close down the 
‘ mist newspaper ‘‘La Hora.’”’ 

, Come planes bombed Liangohan, 110 miles 
= northeast of Chungking. - 

—United States planes attacked rail and ware- 
© house targets at Alon, 65 miles west of Man- 
- dalay in Burma. 

jan pilots and ground gunners destroyed 
| m2’ German planes from May 30 through June 
5, Moscow announced, to make a five-week toll 


British ‘planes bombed Channel shipping and 


astal districts while a squadron of Nazi 

i fighter-bombers hit a southeast coastal town 

with explosives and machine-gun bullets. Two 

mine sweepers were set on fire, a locomotive 

~ derailed Bot Ma oe eee in the R.A.F. 
ks on Axis tr 2 

eciean planes bombed the Montserrato air- 


igned the presi- 

turned the government 
io Ramirez, Minister of 
binet. Ramirez refirmed 


Argentina's ‘‘traditional policy of friendship and 
oyal cooperation with the other nations of 
America in conformity with existing pacts. With 
regards to the rest of the world its policy is, for 
the Natacs! one of neutrality.” 

—Ber ssid that in May 851,000 gross tons of 
ene shipping were sunk by German, Italian 
and Japanese forces—430,000 by German, 88,000 
by Italian, 333,000 by Japanese. 

—In Algiers the Committee of National Liberation 
of which Gen. de Gaulle and Gen. Giraud are 
joint chairmen for the French Empire. so- 
called, announced a cabinet of 14 members, six 
of whom are de Gaulle’s Fighting French or- 
ganization. 

—United States, British and South African planes 
again bombed Pantelleria for the 15th con- 
secutive day, and United States planes raided 
Messina, Reggio Calabria and San Giovanni. 

June 8—Rome said an Allied demand for the un- 
conditional surrender of the Italian garrison 
on the island of Pantelleria had been ignored. 
British warships again shelled the island. 

—Prime Minister Churchill, in a progress-of-the- 
war address in Commons, said that the ‘‘mellow 
light of victory begins to play over the entire 
expanse of the world war.’’ Imminent invasion 
of Europe was attributed to his remark: “It is 
evident that amphibious operations of peculiar 
complexity and hazard on a large scale are ap- 
proaching.”’ 

—Washington said 19 Japanese and seven United 
States planes were lost in a Japanese mass raid 
on the American-held Russell Islands. 

—Allied medium and heavy bombers raided Japan- 
ese shipping and air bases along a 2,500-mile 
arc north of Australia scoring damaging near 
ae id os gs ae Pipe phe eg Waingapu, 

alwoo and, and attac a convoy 
in the Bismarck Sea. 2 : 

—Martial law was ended in Argentina. 

June 9—Panielleria again was attacked by Allied 
planes and warships which joined in establishing 
a blockade. 

pala ——— bse pags oe an unseat 

ser ames F. Byrnes, Director 
of the Office of War Mobilization. 

—Tokyo said a large formation of Japanese planes 
had shot down 49 American aircraft over the 
Russell Islands. Six Japanese planes were lost 
in the battle, the broadcast said. 

—United States planes in Indo-China reported they 
dropped nine tons of bombs on Hongay, a Japan- 
ese-held coal mining and shipping center. 

June i0—The Allies continued air attacks against 
ee The Axis lost 12 planes, the Allies 
one. 

—Argentina suspended use of code, cipher or con- 
apa language in international communica- 

ons. 

—R.A.F. bombers maintained their daily assaults 
on cops pecan bases in Burma by blasting targets 
at Kalewa on the Upper Chindwin River. 

—Allied planes dropped 40 tons of 1,000-lb bombs 
on Japanese installations in the Rabaul, New Bri- 
tain, area. 

—United States and Allied planes again bombed 
Catania in Sicily. 

—Soviet fiiers raided six important German air- 
dromes on the eastern front in an attempt to 

* break up offensive preparations and reported the 
destruction of more than 150 enemy planes. 

June 11—An Allied bulletin said “‘The island of 
Pantelleria today surrendered and is being oc- 
cupied by Allied forces. This surrender is the 
result of a period of continuous and intense air 
bombardment supported by naval bombardment. 
Two previous offers of surrender made to the 
commander were ignored.’”’ The attack had 
lasted 20 days and the surrender was uncon- 


i al. The garrison numbered about 10,000. 
one said 1, Allied planes, including many 
American, took part in the attack; 39 Axis 


planes were shot.down. Washington said 3,500 
tons of bombs had been dropped on Pantelleria. 
—President Roosevelt by radio urged Italy to drop 
Mussolini and quit the Axis. 
—More than 200 United States planes swept over 
to strike at the sub- 


first of aven. It 
the war by American bombers. 

—Marine and Army pilots shot down four Japanese 
bombers over the northern end of Malaita Island 
while fighter-escorted Liberator bombers attacked 
enemy positions at Vila in the Solomons area. 

—Chinese troops stormed through streets strewn 
with Japanese corpses to capture the Yangtze 
port of Sungtze, down river. from the advanced 
enemy base at Ichang. 
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June 12—The Italian island of Lampedusa after 
24 hours of intermittent naval and air bombard- 
ment surrendered to Allied forces. The little 
island lies south of Pantelleria and is between 
Malta and Tunisia. Ships of the British Medi- 
‘terranean Fleet including four cruisers and six 
git pate bombarded Pema eS only harbor 

e town behind it. hey also supported 
Allied troops who occupied the island after the 
Sutrender. Thirty. Axis planes were driven off. 

—Washington disclosed that two new submarines, 
the Amberjack and Grampus, were officially listed 

as lost. The eighth lost in this war. 

What London asserted was the greatest num- 
ber of heavy bombers ever to leave England on 
a single mission attacked Duesseldorf, Muenster 
and other targets in the Ruhr and the Rhine- 
Jand. Considerably more than 2,000 tons of 
bombs were dropped within an hour on Duessel- 
dorf. Australian, Canadian and Polish squadrons 

. flew with the R.A.F. 

—United States Army medium and heavy bomb- 
_ €rs-with fighter escort made attacks on Kiska, 
Scoring bomb hits on the runway ahd on gun 
emplacements. Fighter planes strafed barges 
along the beaches. 

June 13—Linosa, a small Italian island, 25 miles 
northeast | of Lampedusa, surrendered to the 
Allies, the third so to act. The Allied air offen- 
Sive continued against air bases in Sicily with 
attacks on the important airfields at Milo, Cas- 
telvetrano and Bocca di Falco.”’ 

' —German planes bombed Plymouth—causing ‘‘ex- 
‘tensive fires’’—and other places in Southern Eng- 
land, Berlin stated. ‘ 

—Pope Pius, in Rome, addressing 25,000 Italian 
workers, said ‘‘Salvation and justice are not 
to be found in revolution, but in evolution 
through concord. Violence has ever achieved 
only destruction, not construction; the kindling 
of passions, not their pacification; the accumu- 
lation of hate and destruction, not the reconcili- 
ation of the contending parties: and it has 
reduced men and parties to the difficult task of 
building slowly after sad experience on the ruins 
of discord.” 

-—London announced loss of 26 United States bomb- 
‘ers and two fighters in a daylight attack on 
Kiel and Bremen—‘‘the greatest air battle in 
Which, Eighth Air Force heavy bombers have 
yet participated and against the largest con- 
centration of enemy fighters.’’ The largest loss 
ever before’ suffered by American heavy bombers 
in a single raid was the 16 shot down during 


* an attack on Bremen. 

—British bombers raided Bochum and other places 

_ in the Ruhr with a loss of 24 planes. 

—Tokyo said “‘Imperial Navy air units, sweeping 
over the Russell Islands in a large formation 
engaged several dozen enemy planes, of which 
33 were shot down; five Japanese planes have 
not yet returned.’ 

—The Army, Navy and Marine Corps beat down 

; & Japanese attack near the Russell Islands. At 
least 25 of more than 40 enemy planes were 
.shot down. 

—United States planes dropped 30 tons of bombs on 

\ Rabaul—the third raid in four days—the tar- 

Y gets being 271 Japanese planes on the ground. 

Jane 14—London reported an enemy air attack 

on the southeast coast of England with one 
plane reaching the Greater London area. Bombs 
caused some casualties and damage on the east 
coast. Berlin said heavy German bombers at- 
tacked the city and harbor of Grimsby and 
military installations in Southeast Anglia. 

viet planes hombed rail trains at Orel. 

_—An Allied naval party was landed on Lampione 
Island in the Mediterranean from a destroyer, 
found it uninhabited and occupied it. 

—American planes in China bombed the Japanese 
base at Nanchang and shot down three Zeros. 
Raids were made on enemy rail and highway 
communications in Burma by planes from India. 

—United States submarines in the Pacific and 
Far East, have sunk 12 more Japanese vessels, 
including a destroyer, and have damaged four 

‘ others. These losses, previously undisclosed, in- 
creased to 256 the number of Japanese vessels 
announced as sunk or damaged. The Navy has 
reported 181 sunk; 28 probably sunk and 47 


amaged. 

June 15—London reported 18 heavy bombers were 
lost in an attack on targets in the Western 
Ruhr, Bee osly at Oberhausen. Two more 
planes were lost in daylight raids on shipping 
off Cherbourg and rail targets near Dieppe; eight 
Axis planes were shot down. | : 

_—Planes from Malta in raids over Sicily and the 
toe of Italy bombed rail stations and tracks. 
Berlin said the German air force “attacked 
Special targets in Greater London and East 
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Anglia with heavy -caliber bombs.”’ Berlin re 
ported the Allies lost eight planes in an at’ ac 
on a biting convoy; ane ship was sunk, Ne 
most of the crew was saved. } 
—United States planes dropped 23 tons of bomis 
on Rabaul, New Britain: tH 
—The Syria-Turkey border has been closed, ea 
don said, unofficially, adding that, according” 
Turkish (Ankara) reports, Rumania was sounc 
ing out the Allies on what she might gain 
withdrawing from war as an Axis satellite. sil 
—United States planes, Navy Dauntless (Dougi: | 
SBD) dive-bombers and Avenger (Gr 12 
TBF) torpedo bombers, escorted, by Wildce 
(Grumman F4F) fighters, attacked Japanes 
positions in Western New Georgia Island. Naw 
Ventura (Vega PV) medium bombers attacks 
Kiska. =a 
June 16—Large forces of Flying Fortresses, © 
corted by Lightnings, attacked airfields in Sic 
at Bocca di Falco and Castelvetrano. Mitchel 
and Marauders, escorted by Lightnings apy] 
Warhawks, bombed the Sciacca and Borizzo aim 
fields. Planes from Malta attacked the Comis 
(Sicily) airdrome. Rail lines and yards if 
southern Italy were bombed. Attacks were mac 
at Battipaglia, Catanzaro, Marina and Sibari. 
—Berlin. said, ‘“‘German heavy artillery shelle 
important war installations in Leningrad wits 
telling effect.’’ Moscow said ‘‘on the Leningra 
front our troops killed about 120 Germans. © 
artillery destroyed 12 blockhouses and silence 
seven artillery and mortar batteries and 11 othe 
enem ‘uns.’’ : 
—iIn a ae battle over Guadalcanal United State 
planes shot down 32 Japanese bombers and 4 
Zero fighters; six United States planes. are MISS 
ing. Tokyo asserted that a United States com 
voy lost a destroyer and seven transports, ple 
more than 32 planes, with 20 Japanese plane 
lost. a 
}-United States pee attacked Japanese positic n 
on Choiseul Island. ee 
June 17—Aircraft of the British Bomber Commana 
attacked objectives at Cologne for the Aer my 
and elsewhere in the Rhineland; fighters on of 
fensive patrols attacked transport and other tam 
gets in Holland and Belgium; 14 bombers an 
one fighter were lost. Hurricane bombers ani 


Typhoons attacked and damaged enemy shiny 


ing off the Dutch coast. Spitfires carried oui 
Sweeps over Belgium and Holland, in the cours 
of which they destroyed nine enemy fighters 
Three British fighters are missing. The Londos 
Air Ministry said that the attack on Cologne Bf. 
other Rhineland objectives was closely associates 
with the air battle of the Ruhr. C 
factured in Essen, Duesseldorf, Duisburg, 30 
chum and other Ruhr industrial centers pas 
through Cologne, the continental traffic center. | 
—An Allied bultetin said 40 Japanese planes raides 
the area of Bena Bena, 90 miles northwest & 
Lae. Elsewhere on New Guinea, four Japaneses 
planes raided Port Moresby and one was hit | 
anti-aircraft fire; eight Japanese barges were 
stroyed and 1z damaged by Allied bombers n ea! 


Lae. 4 
June 18—The British Government announced @ 
appointment of Field Marshal Sir Archibald 
Wavell as Viceroy of India, to be succeeded © 
Commander-in-Chief in India by Gen. Sir Cla 
J. BE. Auchinleck. Also it was announced th 
an East Asia Military Command would be 
ated to take the offensive against Japanese forces 
—German planes, Berlin said, raided Portsmo 
port, England, ‘‘with heavy caliber bombs.”’ 
—The Turkey-Syria frontier has been reopened. 
—Mussolini ordered the southern end of Italy be 
made a ‘“‘zone of operations under martial law.” 
—United States planes had dropped in daylight 
250,000 pounds of bombs on airdromes at Comi 
and Biscari in Sicily. . 
—The French ‘High Command announced thai 
French submarine had sunk a. 5,000-to: 
cargo ship in the Mediterranean. ‘ } 
—The Coast Guard cutter Eccanaba was blown W 
by an explosion of undetermined cause and san’ 
almost immediately while on convoy duty sie 
North Atlantic. Ail but two aboard were ‘lost 
normally the Escanaba carried 60 officers an 


men. j i 
June 19—Allied air raids continued in Sicily 7 
Sardinia on docks and railways with a loss 
eight planes against 39 for the Axis. 
—Washington disclosed that 94 instead of 7 
Japanese planes were destroyed in the rece 
fight over Guadalcanal, in which a Un 
States ‘‘cargo vessel and a landing craft w 
damaged,’’ also another cargo ship. | 
—In an Allied raid on Rabaul 33 tons of explosive: 
were dropped on Japanese air fields. ar 
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» two square miles of that Ruhr city in ruins. 

ssia asserted Soviet forces had killed more 
) *han 2,900 German troops in hurling back numer- 
" Ous enemy counter-attacks this week in the Orel 


sector. 
~ Piying 800 miles from Funafuti, United States 
ay. bombers attacked Tarawa in the Gilbert 
: ds. Navy and Army bombers raided Nauru, 
ae: another Japanese position in the islands to the 
e ee. of the ed bases in the Southwest 
ee 20—British planes bombed the 230-acre 
schneider armament works at La Creusot, 
) France, 170 miles north of Paris, in the moon- 
light. Other planes bombed an electric trans- 
“former station in Montchanin, five miles from 
Targets ae the Ruhr and Rhine- 


i 


22 planes; two Allied planes were lost. 
Allied planes bombed Messina and shot down 16 
» Axis planes in attacks on airfields in Sicily; 

. five ied planes were lost. 
fune 21—British bombing planes ‘‘penetrated deep 
> into southern Germany to attack the Luft- 
» Schiffbau radio (old Zeppelin) factory in Fried- 

ichshafen. Air photographs showed that all 
a buildings had been hit and heavy damage 
"= been done, in a three-acre area.’ On their re- 
» turn trip the planes bombed at night the Italian 
) naval base at Spezia. 
Rome said the Allies lost 26 planes in raids on 
= Naples, Foggia, Spinazzola (Bari Province), 
| Reggio Calabria, San Giovanni, Castelvetrano, 

Porto Empedocle, Licata and Syracuse. 
)Beaufighters escorted and covered by Spitfires 
)) and Typhoons attacked a heavily defended Ger- 
"man convoy southbound off the Dutch coast; 
five enemy escort vessels were sunk while a sup- 
ply. ship probably was sunk. 

planes in a raid in the Lae area, “‘actu- 
ally saw’’ 14 Japanese planes crash or blow up; 
@ more were in fiames. 
in daylight attacked 
a. 

wgune 22—United States Army Eighth Air Force 
- heavy bombers made their first appearance in the 
\ Ruhr in an attack, in early dawn, on the syn- 
> thetic rubber plant at Huls, near Recklinghausen, 
id on the General Motors plant near Antwerp. 
ty bombers and four other planes were lost. 
ese raids followed a mass attack at night by 
heavy bombers of the Royal Air Force on 
eld, Nazi center for the production of high- 
steel and chemicals. Forty-four bombers 

d one other plane were lost. 
- French Committee of National Liberation 

Algiers reported reaching a compromise that 
* . Giraud in command of the armies in 

Africa and Gen. de Gaulle at the head 


‘orces. 
opened -the 


4 
lensk and Orel. 

June 23—In the moonlight night several hun- 
dred British bombers attacked the Ruhr steel- 
> making city of Muelheim with block-busters; 
» losing 35 aircraft. The Ministry of Information 
a , “there have been at least 550 attacks on 
targets there by the R.A.F.’’ They include 116 
a “ah on Cologne, 56 on Essen, 26 on Dort- 
- mund, 53 on Duesseldorf, 60_on' Duisberg-Duhr- 
’ ort, 60 on Hamborn, 85 on Hamm, 22 on Kre- 
’ feld and 44 on Gelsenkirchen. Later in the day 
British Bostons and Typhoons attacked targets 
at Maupertus in France, destroying two enemy 
Janes without loss. The day attacks brought 
consecutive hours of round-the-clock bomb- 
+ ings. Enemy raiders were over Northeast Eng- 
‘land during the night and attacked a coastal 
town, ere parte aes bombs, were dropped 
-and-run raid. 
ipo ait-Sanes bombed the London area, Ber- 

si said. 
Un f2io tates planes dropped 38 tons of bombs 
_ at Macassar in the 1 
if tes planes dropped eight tons on Monywa, 

es tral Burma. 

ne 24—British planes bombed Flushing, Mau- 
pertus near Cherbourg, and rail yards at St. 


S 
Dutch Celebes; other United | 


Omer in the morning; in the -afternoon raids 
were made on airfields at St. Omer, Abbeville, 
Brest and Morlaix, and the power station at 
Yainsyille near Rouen. 

—British planes from Malta and North Africa 
bombed Sicily. 

—London reported British submarines in the 
Mediterranean had sunk a 7,000-ton merchant 
Spat two naval alxiliaries and 10 supply 
ships. 


—Heavy German bombing 
tacked the harbor of Hull. 

—Rome reported sinking two steamers and a 
tanker off Algeria. 

—Allied planes unloaded 20 tons of bombs on 
Rekata Bay, Japanese seaplane base and sub- 
marine fueling station on Santa Isabel Island 
in the Solomons. 

June 25—London said 18 United States heavy 
bombing planes were lost in a fog that pre- 
vented them from finding the places they had 
set out to devastate in northwest Germany. The 
night before, 33 British bombers had been shot 
down in a raid on Wuppertal. Crews reported 
that the coastal defenses were reinforced, that 
the Germans had extended their outer ring of de- 
fenses to the sea. A barrage awaited the bomb- 
ers near the west German industrial belt. Dussel- 
dorf and Cologne threw up a solid cone of anti- 
aircraft fire. Never before had R.A.F. crews seen 
so many guns, searchlights and night fighters, 
they said. Belts of light—one pilot counted 9 
cones with 30 to 40 searchlights in each cone— 
searched the night sky for approaching bombers. 

—The Allies lost nine planes and shot down 21 
in attacks on Salonica and in Sardinia. It was 
the first United States raid in Greece. 

—Berlin said U-boats sank three ships in a con- 
voy in the Mediterranean. Rome said Italian 
torpedo planes sank three ships off Africa. 

—The Navy announced the loss of the United 
States submarine R-12 off the east coast, ‘“‘prob- 
ably due to an accident and not enemy action.”’ 

—In Algiers, the French Committee of National 
Liberation completed the personnel of the per- 
manent military commission and declaréd invalid 
“the acts of German-dominated courts in Prance 
against French patriots.) _ 

June 26—Premier Stalin again reminded President 
Roosevelt of the second front situation by say- 
ing ‘‘victory will come all the sooner, the sooner 
we strike our joint united lows against the 
enemy,” in a message acknowledging the White 
House’s greeting on Russia’s second anniversary 
of the war. , 

—More than 100 Allied unescorted bombing planes, 
fiying from North Africa, shot down 19 Axis 
planes in an attack on Messina; other planes 
dropped bombs in Sardinia. Rome said Italian 
fighters shot down eight planes; four more were 
shot down by German fighters and six were 
destroyed by AA defense batteries. 

—Washington said United States Army Liberator 
heavy bombers, Mitchell (North American B-25) 
and Ventura (Vega B-34) medium bombers, es- 
corted by Lightning (Lockheed P-38) and War- 
hawk (Curtis P-40) fighters bombed and strafed 
Kiska seven times. 

—A large force of United States bombers attacked 
airfields and industrial targets in France by 
daylight. A joint Allied communique said sup- 
porting Thunderbolts destroyed three Nazi fight- 
ers and that the American Navy bombers, some 
flying unescorted, shot down a considerable num- 
ber; 12 planes were lost. 

June '27—Mosquito bombers and Royal Air Force 
fighters shot up Nazi airfields, radio stations 
and communications lines in France and rounded 
out the night’s work by shooting down two 
German fighters near Paris. Two Allied planes 
continued the assaults by daylight with large 
scale sweeps over Northern France. 

—Rome reported Naples bombed again. 

—In the Western Mediterranean, Berlin and Rome 
said, ae pinto rete, a convoy sank two 
vessels and damage p 

—United States planes bombed airdromes’ in 
Greece, at Eleusis and Hasani, near Athens! 

June 28—A large force of United States heavy 
pombers, in two separate squads, attacked U- 
boat installations at St. Nazaire and a fighter 
airfield at Beaumont-le-Roger with a loss of 
six planes. 

—United States planes bombed places east of 
Mandalay; British planes raided villages on 
Akyab Island in the Mayu Peninsula. a 

—Allied planes bombed Gerbini and Reggio Cala- 
bria, Messina and Leghorn. 

June 29—The British Air Ministry said “aircraft 
of the Bomber Command in great strength 
attacked Cologne. Clouds over the city made 
full observation of results difficult, but large 


lanes, Berlin said, at- 
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fires were seen to be burning. Bombs also were 

.. \dropped on Hamburg and mines were laid in 
“enemy waters.’ It was the 117th raid on 
Cologne, and Canadian planes took part, losing 
two. Berlin called it a ‘‘serious terror raid, 
saying ‘‘thickly populated parts of the city 
were destroyed as they were hit by a great 
mumber of explosive and incendiary. bombs, 
causing conflagrations. The Cologne Cathedral 
suffered heavy damage from explosive and in- 
cendiary bombs. The population suffered 
losses,’” The raiders lost 26 planes, according 
to Berlin. 

British planes again attacked Messina 


. In Russia there was hard fighting in “the Orel 


s 


area. : 

—United States planes, at twilight, attacked»Le 
Mans, France, an airplane engine and chemical 
ceater 130 miles southwest of Paris. _ 

June 30—The Navy announced that ‘‘on June 30 
(east longitude) during the early morning, com- 
bined United States forces landed on Rendova 
Island, New Georgia group.’’ The Japanese 
garrison was destroyed. Enemy bases at Vila 
and Munda were shelled by supporting surface 
forces and wereiattacked by medium and dive 
bombers. Other surface forces bombarded enemy 

' installations in the Ballale-Fasi area.. Shore bat- 
teries opened fire on Munda two hours after 
debarkations. The Japanese lost 101 planes, the 
Americans, 17. The United States transport 
McCawley was sunk by a Japanese submarine. 
United States ground forces captured the enemy 
barge base in Viru harbor after hard fighting. 
The United States troops had moved in on 

’ Rendova from the advanced positions in the lit- 
tif Russell Island group. 

—MacArthur headquarters reported shooting down 
eight planes and losing six in an attack on Dar- 
win by 48 Japanese planes. United States planes 
‘dropped ‘“‘nearly’’ 23 tons of high explosives on 
sirdromes in the Rabaul area. d 

—Berlin said U-boats in the Atlantic and Medi- 
terranean ‘‘after hard fighting against convoys 
and single sailing vessels, have sunk eight ves- 
sels aggregating 49,000 gross register tons, one 
destroyer and three transport sailing vessels. 
An additional steamer was torpedoed. In the 

' course of these fights our boats shot down five 

~enemy bombing planes.”’ : * 

—Prime Minister Churchill, in a speech in the 


' Guildhall, pledged that after the defeat of Ger- 


many and Italy ‘every man, every ship and 
every airplane in the. King’s service that can 
i be moved to the Pacific will be sent and there 
* maintained in action by the people of the British 
Commonwealth and Empire in priorities for as 
many flaming years as are needed to make the 
Japanese in their turn submit or bite the dust.” 


1943—JULY 

July 1—Uniied States forces completed occupa- 
tion of Rendova Island. Waves of Japanese 
planes attacked transports and warships after 
the landings were completed and 101 were shot 
down with a loss of 17 Allied aircraft. The 
transport McCawley, the former Grace liner 

- Santa Barbara, was damaged by an aerial tor- 
pedo and later sunk by a Japanese submarine. 
The Japanese said they sank or badly damaged 
six transports, three cruisers, and a destroyer 
and destroyed 31 planes. 

—Rome said Allied planes had raided “‘urban and 
rural centers of Sicily and Sardinia.’? The chief 
targets were Palermo and Cagliari. 

—On the Russian front, the Red Army seized a 
height ‘‘of great importance’ and beat off 23 
German counter-attacks in the Kalinin sector. 

—Berlin said that 31 enemy merchantmen agegre- 
feline 149,000 tons ‘‘as well as 13 transport 

ghters’’ were sunk in the'fight against British 
and American communications during June. 
uly 2—Australian junglé: troops in the area of 
_Mubo, 12 miles south and inland from Sala- 
-maua, have fought their way to the coast and 

joined the Americans at Nassau Bay. American 

ghters intercepted a group of enemy planes 
over Rendova Island and shot down 14 fighters 
and eight dive bombers. Eight American planes 
were lost but three pilots were saved. At Rabaul 
33 tons of bombs were dropped on airfields. 


\—Moscow, said ‘‘Russian planes raided the ports 


of Kérch, Taman and Sennaya, 30 kilometers 
‘west of Tenryuk, and bombed ships, dumps and 
concentrations of German troops. Hits were 
scored on one ship, and bombs also crashed in 
the immediate vicinity of other ships, resulting 
in several ships being sunk and others being 

_ severely damaged.”’ 

-—One hundred American planes raided: three 


Italian airfields at Lecce, Grottaglie and 
Pancrazio, dropping more than 4 0,000 po 
of high explosive, fragmentation and incend 
bombs; 24 Allied planes were lost; 45 perst 
were killed. eae a | 
July 3—United States warships fought off | 
Japanese fleet of planes, cruisers and destroye® 
that had attempted to shell American position 
of Rendoya Island. Allied forces, closing in ¢ 
the Japanese garrison at Saldmaua, have cleare 
the enemy from the area south of the be 
River delta, near the big New Guinea base, E 
sharp fighting continues near Komiatum, 85 
miles to the southwest of Salamaua. Amer 
and Australian troops attacking on three Seq 
tors are within sight of Salamaua and at on 
eee engaged the enemy’s outer artillery du 
enses. 5 
—Tokyo said Japanese submarines sank, in Jung 
11 enemy ships (85,000 tons); and that es 


United. States troops were killed in the 
two days’ fighting for Rendova. et 
—Allied planes bombed Trapani in Sicily anjj 
Olbia in Sardinia; later in daylight air attae 
_ Were made on Chilivani, Alghero, Milia, ‘ 
terra, Milo, Sciacca and Comiso. The : 
said they lost nine planes and shot down 10. | 
—London issued a statement of air losses from tr 
beginning of the war to the end of June. Ge 
mans, Italians and Japanese have lost 18,0: 
planes to 9,906 for the Allies. The report dow 
not include German losses on the Russian fro 
or Allied losses in the Pacific and Burma. | 
—Berlin said that over the Mediterranean are 
German fighters and anti-aircraft guns shot dow 
24 enemy planes, including many four-engine 


ers. % 
July 4—London said bombers “in great strengthi 
attacked the Kalk and Deutz industrial district 
of Cologne. Bombs were also dropped on Haim 
burg and in the Ruhr. One enemy aircrait we 
destroyed, 32 planes were lost. Later four mon 
planes were lost in raids on Amiens and ii 
Northern France. It was the 98th raid © 
Hamburg, the 118th on Cologne.* British plane 
from Malta bombed Biscari. | 
—Washington announced that Gen. MacArthur 
in personal command of the American aT 
paign in the Solomons with his headquarteé 
in New Guinea. al 
—United States forces have taken Yura Villag 
on Vangunu Island just off New Georgia, killinl 
300 Japanese. | 
July 5—A battle of United States’ and Japa les 
warships was begun in the Kula Gulf, a narroy 
passage between the Island of New Georgia ani 
‘ the Kolombangara Islands. Washington | 5 
the United States light cruiser, Helena, — 
sunk and the enemy naval force was decisi: 
defeated, with a loss of at least nine warship: 
In the first phase of the engagement, four ¢ 
five hostile destroyers were struck by smashing 
broadsides that within five minutes destrayex 
or set afire the entire group. Three and pos 
sibly four enemy light cruisers were then take: 
under fire. All either were sunk or afire withi. 
15 minutes. One was beached. Later, during 
the rescue of survivors from the light c 
Helena, our destroyers intercepted and ‘ 
two of three enemy ships attempting to escap 
from the. gulf and damaged the third. okyiy 
reported three United States warships wer 
Sunk by Japanese planes and motorboats, anid 
a United States cruiser sung and one damake 
| 


mI 


by Japanese warships. j 
—The Allied forces landed on New Georgia, : 
Rice Anchorage, while United States shipy 
bombed Japanese bases on Kula Gulf. t 
—British troops made a surprise land raid © 
the aoe of Grete. Airfields were wreckec 
iS set afire an anes i 
iat me patrols withdrew. coanereas “ 
—Berlin said German submarines sank four shipy 
(21,000 tons) in an Allied convoy in the Medif! 


attacks on central Burma. - 
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val 6—Allied piane attacks were continued at 
‘Halian places, including Licata, Marsala, Sciac- 
: Messina and Catania, and at Gerbini (where 
had pounds of explosives were dropped). 
F ty of 100 Italian planes were shot down. 
in the two-day fights, including those in Sar- 
 Ginia, the Axis lost, it was asserted, 42 planes, 
|) idie Allics 12. Berlin said the Allies lost 55 planes, 
r dnciuding many American. 
—In Russia ‘‘violent fighting went on in the 
&E elgorod area,’’ in the southern part of a 160- 
"mile front in which, Moscow said, the Germans 
“)Haye lost 13,000 men in two days. 
United States planes bombed Kiska and enemy 
-Shore batteries did not return the fire. 
On Rendova Island, Washington said, ‘‘18 enemy 
bombers attacked our positions shortly after 
oon, causing moderate casualties and damage. 
» Three planes were shot down by anti-aircraft 
ig - Our ground forces have been reinforced 
“and are consolidating’; and, at Bairoko Har- 
_ bor, New Georgia, ‘‘our torpedo and dive bomb- 
/ ets attacked the Enogai Inlet area, dropping 
, ak 26 tons of explosives on enemy positions.” 
The loss was reported of the United States de- 
~stroyer Strong. In the Solomons (Buin-Faisi 
) Brea) United States planes dropped 20 tons of 
' bombs on Ballale Island. 
Darwin was raided by 27 Japanese bombers ac- 
| companied by 21 fighters. e Japanese lost 12 
planes; the United States, seven. 
Waly 7—United States ‘and British and Australian 
planes dropped 106 tons of bombs on enemy posi- 
a. Sewer vatton Hill and Ketchen and Biu- 
-In the Buin-Fasi (Bouganville) area Allied 
, te attacked Kahili airdrome with 45 tons of 
gh explosives. Two planes were lost. 
Berlin reported sinking by U-boats of nine 
Ships of the Allies (53,000 tons) plus a sailing 
© freighter in the Atlantic and Mediterranean. 
Two British planes were lost in ‘‘offensive pa- 
trols and sweeps’’ over Northern France and 
» the Low Countries. 


a 


Enemy troops entered Luchang on 
uly 1. Fighting is proceeding in the area east 
Luchang.”’ “ It was the beginning of the 
Byenth year of war. 
There was extensive os in the Belgorod sec- 
or and south of Orel in Russia. Moscow and 
rlin said large forces were locked in a major 
ttle. Berlin stated ‘“‘heavy Soviet attacks, 
le- with penagyel age Reon ad = 
n weeks, were frus nee 
— effectively assisted by 
started to counter-at- 
n penetrating deep into 
e ‘‘severest losses on 
‘The new German 


tinuing. 


of which our 
d men.” 
commander 


Fal 


pir 


r-cargo ship, two 
0 four cargo ships 
Bend MacArthur bulletin said, Japanese 

: va, a Mac ur bulle' 3 
anes Morabad United States installations; 20 
emy troops attempting to land on_ Dugiri 
and were driven off by patrols. New ei 
Consolidation and patrolling continues. la: 
nited States torpedo and dive bombers, with 
hter escort, attacked supply dumps and biv- 
c areas with 21 tons of high explosives. 
» Buin-Paisi: Our a. units bombed Kahili air- 
‘drome after dark. with 23 tons of e: losives, 
‘starting several fires. One plane failed to re- 
furn. Fifty tons of bombs were dropped (Sala- 
maua) at Kela Point and elsewhere. On Timor. 
&, United States planes attacked 
barracks at dawn. n New Georgia, 
tates patrols, moving forward to Munda 
om Zanana, six miles to the east, clashed with 
advanced Japanese patrols about three miles from 
th patton and eae ee the enemy, according 

lied communique. 

ae in the Belgorod area and south of 


P Berlin said, ‘the deeply echeloned_enemy 


5 was broken through by German 
s after stubborn fighting in wooded terri- 
din villages. Fighter bombers and units 


wry 


of thle tha supported the army's attacks, in- 
flicting heavy losses in men, heavy arms and 
rolling stock on the enemy. Night raids of the 
German Air Force were directed against troop 
barracks, railway communications and supply 
centers in the enemy’s hinterland.”’ 

—Rome reported that 20 Allied planes were shot 
down in the Italian area, and two steamers 
(13,000 tons) were torpedoed by Italian planes 
off Tunisia. 

—Chinese troops have driven the Japanese from 
Mengting, a Burma-Yunnan Province border 
town which the invaders occupied a week ago, 
and started them on a general retreat westward, 
& Highe«Command communique said. 

July 9—Preceded by two-day plane attacks on 
Taormina, Comiso and other places in Sicily, a 
united American, British, Canadian airplane and 
warship force, including also parachute troops, 
landed on the east and south coasts of the island 
of Sicily. The landings were made between 
Syracuse and Catania. General Eisenhower, in 
command of the invasion, broadcast to French- 
men in France: “It is the first stage in the 
liberation of the European continent. There 
will be others. I call on the French people to 
remain calm, not to allow themselves to be de- 
ceived by the false rumors which the enemy 
might circulate. The Allied radio will keep 
you informed on military developments. I count 
on your sangfroid and on your sense of discipline. 
Do not be rash, for the enemy is watching. 
Keep on listening‘and never heed rumors. Verify 
carefully the news you receive.”’ 

—German planes raided London suburbs and 
blasted, London said, a movie theatre. 

—United States warships bombed Kiska. 

—In Russia, Berlin said, ‘‘since day before yes- 
terday (in the Belgorod-Orel area) a gigantic 
tank battle has been raging in the rear of 
pierced Soviet positions, in which the Soviets 
are making every effort to check our tempestu- 
ously advancing armored spearheads.” 

bombers made their 119th raid on Cologne, 
dropping more than 1,000 tons of explosives on 
the Ruhr city and losing eight planes in the 
operation. 

—Rome said 81 persons were killed, 208 wounded 
in an Allied air raid on Catania. 

—More than 100 Allied planes dropped 70 tons of 
bombs on Munda. 

July 10—Syracuse, ancient port and city on the 
east coast of Sicily, fell to-the Allies, 18 hours 
after the first landings. Rosolini, a junction on 
the road from Syracuse to the southern coast. 
was taken by the Canadians. Ispica also fel 
to them. Rome said the Allies lost 33 planes. 

Steet Planes bombed Geisenkirchen in the 


hr. 

—At Catania, in a raid by United States planes, 
Cairo said, ‘150,000 pounds of high explosive 
bombs were dropped on the marshaling yards 
with widespread damage resulting.” 

—Berlin said 11 British planes were shot down in 
a raid on Bochum, adding that in the Atlantic 
and off Brazil eight Allied ships (51,000 tons) 
had been sunk by U-boats in attacks on con- 
yoys, plus a British cruiser, and a gunboat. 

—British and Indian troops raided Japanese-held 
Maungdaw in Burma, drove out the enemy, and 
then retired after having obtained ‘‘valuable 
information.’’ x 

July 11—An Allied bulletin reported the surrender 
of Pozzallo, on the south coast of Sicily, 12 
miles west of Cape Correnti. The surrender 
was accepted by the commander of an Allied 
destroyer after bombardment of that place and 
the railway line between Syracuse and Ragusa. 
The bulletin said, too, that ‘“‘enemy troop col- 
umns were heavily attacked in a day of intense 
fighter-bomber activity. Many vehicles were 
destroyed. Heavy bombers attacked focal points 
of communications at Catania and medium 
bombers carried out raids on airfields being 
used by the enemy. Fighters maintained patrols 
over our land forces in the invasion area.’’ Nine 
Allied and 45 Axis planes were lost, it was 
asserted. Berlin reported shooting down of 64 
Allied planes. The i of four Allied con- 
voy ships (43,000 tons) in the Atlantic was 
announced by Berlin. Secretary of War Stimson 
reached Britain by plane. 

—The Russians repelled an- enemy -attack into 
which 400 tanks had been-thrown in the Orel- 
Kursk sector and captured two inhabited places. 
The Red Air Force raided Belgorod at night. 


/—Allied planes dropped 35 tons of explosives at. 


Rabaul; four tons were dropped in three places 

in Salamaua area; five Japanese and two Allied 
lanes were lost. 

—British planes at tree-top level bombed several 
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electrical stations serving factories in the Be- 
thune area of northwestern France. Air at- 
tacks also were made on ground targets in 
Belgium and France. 3 

—Airdromes at Reggio Calabria and Vibo Valentia 
on the Italian mainland were attacked by Lib- 
erator bombers of the United States Ninvh Air 

, Force. z 

'—A United States warship shelled Japanese in- 
stallations at Gertrude Cove on Kiska and on 
Little Kiska Island. 

July 12—In Sicily, the Allied forces captured 
Ayola, Augusta, Pachino, Scozlitti, Gela, Licata, 
Ispica and Noto. Augusta surrendered to the com- 
mander of a Greek destroyer. The place had 
been evacuated after an Allied naval bom- 
bardment. At Gela the Germans were twice 
driven from the town and twice the Americans 
were forced back to the beaches. Then Lieut. 
Gen. George S., Patton, Jr., leaped into the 

_ surf>and led his men to victory. Landings of 
‘Allied troops elsewhere were covered by Malta's 
night-and-day fighting planes which shot down 
27 Axis planes. Spitfires ‘‘resumed the_su- 
premacy over the Sicilian coast. Other Spit- 
ti escorted American bombers on missions over 

cily.”’ 

—Gen. Dwight D, Eisenhower made a tour of the 
_bridgeheads won by his army. The same com- 
Manders who led the. Tunisian campaign are 
directing the fight in Sicily, with Gen. Patton 
in charge of United States land forces and Gen. 
Sir Bernard L. Montgomery heading the British 
and Canadian Armies. 

—More than 650,000 pounds of high explosives were 
dropped on the twin targets of Reggio Calabria 
and San Giovanni, Sicilian ferry terminals on 
the Italian mainland, during daylight by 100 
Liberator heavy bombers and the United States 


Ninth Air Force which attacked in four waves, 
‘Cairo said. 


 —Berlin said U-boats had sunk in Allied convoys 


Six ships (42,000 tons) and, in the Atlantic Ger- 
man planes set fire to two vessels, one of them 
a@ passenger ship of more than 20,000 tons. 

—Berlih reported Red Army attacks east and 

-. north of Orel repelled. 

—tIn China, Chungking said, the Japanese ‘‘fiercely 
pounced on Chinese positions northeast of 
Linchwan in the Taiheng Mountain range, while 
another unit invaded Dahhochen from Liushu- 
kow on July 10. The Chinese are holding their 
advances in all directions. 

—In Kula Gulf a Japanese attempt to reinforce 
the beleaguered garrison at Munda was re- 

_ pulsed with heavy enemy losses. Later a Mac- 
Arthur bulletin disclosed that the United States 
destroyer Gwin, ‘‘damaged in naval action early 

+ on the i3th, sank later while under tow.’”’ 

July '13—British troops landed in Sicily in sight 
of Mt. Hina, near Catania (which was being bom- 
pbarded from the sea) and 30 miles south on the 
‘east coast. To the southwest armored units 
under Gen. Patton went inland 20 miles to meet 
British and Canadian armies at Ragusa and to 
form a junction throughout southeastern Sicily 
along primary and secondary roads, The British 
and Canadians took Floridia and the road center 
of Palazzolo, north of the high country, in their 

ush inland from Syracuse to make contact with 
he Americans, who were first to reach Ragusa. 
‘Tass, the Russian news agency, said .the battle 
on the Kursk plain continued violently with 
“scores of planes diving on our forward posi- 
tions.’’ The Russians said about a third of the 

' German tanks trying to exploit the Belgorod 
wedge were the new 60-ton Tigers, but that im- 
proved Russian tactics and weapons had their 
measure: 

United States planes dropped nearly 425,000 
pounds of high explosives and incendiaries on 

_ the airdromes of Crotone and Vibo Valentia on 
.. the Italian mainland, } 

.—Berlin said German planes attacked harbor in- 
Stallations and dockyards at Grimsby, England, 
‘and added, ‘‘further German air attacks were 
directed against targets in Greater London and 
on the English southeast coast.’’ ' 

—United States planes in the latest of their daily 
raids Burma, ‘‘armed with 1,000-pound 
bombs, attacked the Loilaw railroad bridge near 
Mogaung. A direct hit destroyed the center 
span and near hits damaged the northern ap- 
proach span, while tracks and the southern 
approach span were also damaged.’’ In New 
Guinea, in the Salamaua area, 50 tons of bombs 
were dropped at McDonald’s Junction and the 
Isthmus. : 

July 14—The Catania airport in Sicily was shelled 
by Allied warships, United States warships 


bombarded Porto Empedocle, and United 
troops took Ponte Olivo airfield, the fie 
Comiso. From Augusta the British went 
toward Catania. Other aerial targets incl 
the Gerbini airdrome west of Catania, rallwy 
yards at Taormina and the communications id : 
ters of Enna and Caltanisetta. American Eil 
erators battered the Crotone and Vibo Val 
airdromes on the mainland. The Trapani-Mg 
airfields in. western Sicily also were hit. Berl 
said Axis planes shot down 34 planes over t 
Mediterranean. Rome reported sinking two b 
ships, five destroyers and a 15,000-ton ship.” | 
—United States and British planes bombed 
aircraft repair and assembly plants at Ville 
lay, the aircraft factory and park at Le Boum 
and the air field at Amiens-Glisy, in Fr 
45 Axis planes and 12 of the Allies was %/ 
London loss estimate. {| 4 
—United States planes dropped nine tons of bome 
on Myingyan in Burma. a 
—The RAF resumed its bombing of Germany wi 
a heavy attack on the important rail cen 
Berlin reported the Aachen ¢ 


| 


of Aachen. 
thedral was hit. ; 

—German planes made a night raid on Hull az 

7 hel pea bombs on targets on the English sou! 
coast. 

—In Russia, Moscow said, ‘‘in the Belgorod & 
rection, our troops continued to wage babth} 
against advancing enemy tanks and infan “4 
In the Orel-Kursk direction the enemy launch» 
no attacks whatever during the day.”’ Ber 
said, ‘‘strong counter-attacks launched be B 
day by the Soviets in the Belgorod area coila) 
with heaviest losses inflicted on the enemy.’ 

July 15—In Sicily, an Allied bulletin said ~ 

newly constituted British Eighth Army had “aa 

yanced some miles beyond Augusta, which — 


been firmly secured.’’ Berlin said, ‘‘at sevel 
Points enemy attacks, launched with the su: 
port of tanks, were repulsed.’’ Rome said fou 
Allied ships (27,000 tons) were sunk of 
heavy cruiser was damaged; also, an ( 
destroyer was sunk in the Mediterranean. 

—Messina, Palermo and Naples were bombed | 
daylight; 75 United States planes dropped 
000 pounds of bombs on Messina, London 5s} 
and “‘great destruction’’ of rail and naval pros 
erty was caused. if a 

—In the (Mubo) New Guinea area a Mar. ' 
bulletin said that following an enveloping ae 
“‘Australian forces attacked from Lababia Rids 
and Garrison Hill, and destroyed the enemy ai 
fenses at Observation Hill, the Pimple KI 
Green Hill. Our ground forces have 
cleared the Mubo area of all organized resis no 
and are pressing on Komiatum. Approxim: 
950 enemy troops were destroyed. Our 10s 
were light.”’ : . 

—In the Orel™&rea, Moscow announced, the 
Army recaptured 50 populated places, t 
12,000 Germans and captured 2,000. B 
said the ‘‘Soviet attempts to pierce the Ge 
positions collapsed with heavy casualties. “4 
mediate German counter-attacks are makil 
successful progress.”’ , 

July 16—In Sicily, British parachutists yw 
dropped in the Catania plain, seven miles sou 
of the city. Their mission was to seize tt 
Primosole Bridge over the Simeto River ard | 
hold it at all costs. Over’ this bridge, -a. 
foot. span, runs the only highway. en 
Catania ‘from the south. The ’chutists 
instructed to prevent destruction of the 
by the enemy until the arrival of advance 
of Gen. Montgomery’s Army. The mines y 
removed frorn the Bridge, and with the ne 
bank of the Simeto in their hands the Britisi 
resumed the advance. Seven miles ahead aecrom 
the wheat fields of the level plain were 
towers of Catania. In daylight, United Sti 
planes bombed the Foggia airdrome on 
“boot”? of Italy. > 


—U-boats reappeared in the Caribbean early 
July when they sank a United States mer 
ship, survivors said on landing at Miami, 

—President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Chi 

ill told the Italian people that ‘‘the time 

now come for you, the Italian people, to con iu: 

your own self-respect and your own inter 


shall die for Mussolini and Hitler—or li 
Italy and for civilization.’’ As the - 

made the statement public at 7 A.M. the Ui 
Nations bombers over the Italian main 
were dropping millions of leaflets bearing 
message, and United Nations radio trans’ 


s beamed their waves in the same direction 
ansmit the warnin; 


w Guinea been captured by United 
tes troops. The fight began June 30 with 
he landing on the beach at Nassau Bay; 960 
emy troops were destroyed. United - States 
ses were ‘‘light’’ and, on Rendova, 45 Japanese 
mes were lost as against three American. 
Oscow reported Red Army forces were within 
miles of Orel. 
Brlin said that in operations in Sicily July 
0-14 the Allies lost at least 52 ships (300,000 
fons) and Rome asserted her planes sank a 10,- 
/000-ton merchant ship and damaged three 


rs. 
mited States planes dropped 82 tons of bombs 


were started. Railway targets had been 
acked on the previous night by our light 
Ombers, which also raided the airdrome at 
podichino. During the night medium bomb- 
attacked Catania and light and medium 
jombers continued attacks on enemy communica- 
ons a 1 Aircraft losses were, Axis 18: 


cily.’’ 
san the Buin-Faisi (Bouganville) area, an Allied 
ulletin reported seven Japanese vessels were 
nK—a cruiser or destroyer leader, two destroy- 
Ss, & submarine chaser, a tanker, two cargo 
hips. 
ore than 75 United States planes dropped more 
an 325,000 pounds of bombs on rail targets 
Naples, causing extensive damage to the 
byal Arsenal and elsewhere. 
panese planes dropped bombs on Guadalcanal 
land, causing some casualties to personnel and 
ht damage to installations. Bombs also were 
iopped on Savo Island, with no damage. United 
States planes bombed cotton mills at Myingyan 
Burma and rail targets at Monywa. 
ted States planes, in one of the heaviest 
of the war, bombed Amsterdam, following 
ht attacks by British planes on Munich, 
an, Bologna, rail and air areas in France and 
pping off Norway, and the Italian naval base 
Spezia 


Delhi, India, Maj. Gen. Clayton L. Bis- 
} Retarsender of the United States 10th Air 
Force, announced that his fliers had smashed 
@t Burma through the monsoon with heavy 
d medium bombers on 12 of the first 15 days of 
uly. Buffeted by rains and strong winds and 
nined by thick clouds, the planes averaged 
e missions a day in the first half of the 
th. Heavy, medium and fighter bombers 
e nearly 330 sorties against the Japanese 
‘and completed 47 missions, stating that during 
the first week of July there was what he be- 
Tieved to be the longest medium bomber mis- 
‘Sion of any war theatre of the world. A B-25 
medium bomber made a round trip of 1,500 miles 
m India to bomb “~ Shweli Road bridge near 
e Burma-China border. 

Na sonited States troops in their march across 
have taken Agrigento, but south of Ca- 
a enemy resistance is especially strong. 
t 20,000 of 30,000 prisoners captured so far 

taken by the Americans. Berlin said Agri- 
to was evacuated under strong tank pressure. 
tish troops crossed Prima Sola bridge, seven 
iles from Catania. Large numbers of eenrrg 
d were left on the battlefield, it was said. 
he Algiers radio said British tanks had broken 
nto the outskirts of Catania. Reuter said one 
Britain’s ‘‘well-knéwn battleships bom- 
led Catania from a seven-mile range for half 


hour at dusk. 
arold R. L. G. Alexander issued 
pes fee eieunecion as Military raudferkerslt Ae 
. He dissolved the Fascist party, annulle 
discriminatory laws and suspended the 
yer of ume Italian Crown during the period 

‘occupation. 

2 200 Allied planes in the Buin- 
Einentet seapees 90 tons of bombs on Ka- 


‘airdrome and ‘‘remnants of enemy ship- 


icily 
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ping in the harbor.”” In New Georgia 44 tons 
of bombs fell on Japanese positions at Lambeti. 
In a night fight off Kolombangara, a Japanese 
destroyer was ‘‘believed to have been sunk.” 
United States planes raided Nauru Island. 

—The Red Army advanced three miles in the 
Orel sector. The Germans there are on the de- 
fensive as in the Mius and Donets fronts. 

July 19—Rome was attacked shortly after mid- 
day by 521 planes—272 bombers and 249 medium 
bombers—of the United States Ninth Air Force. 
An official communique said 1,101 tons of high 
explosives were dropped, adding later, “‘aerial 
Poorommaphy indicates that the Littorio marshal- 
ng yards were completely destroyed. String 
after string of bombs criss-crossed yards, and 
photographs indicate that an area of 400 yards 
by two miles long is a mass of twisted steel 
rails, gaping bomb-craters and wreckage of roll- 
ing stock and buildings.’’ The adjoining air- 
drome alsc was attacked “although anti-air- 
craft fire was intense, enemy fighters opposi- 
tion was feeble, all our aircraft returning 
safely."" A British official communique from 
Cairo duplicated the news as to the Littorio rail 
yards and airdrome. The United States pilots 
Gropped warning leaflets prior to the raid. 
Three planes were lost, the crew of one being 
Saved. Rome said 717 persons were killed and 
1,599 wounded. There was no indication in 
either bulletin (issued the day after the raid) 
that other than military targets had suffered. 
The Italian communique, also issued the day 
after, said that 11 buildings “‘sacred to faith 
and science are reported heavily hit and some 
of them partly destroyed, as well as workers’ 
dwellings in the Prenastina and Latina district. 
Among buildings damaged was the San Lorenzo 
Basilica, 500 yards from the San Lorenzo rail 
yards which also were bombed. The Osservatore 
Romano later announced mass was again held in 
the Bascilica of San Lorenz, Aug. 10. 

—Berlin reported strong enemy forces attempted a 
landing on the northern Norwegian coast in the 
rear of Vardoe but were repulsed with heavy 
losses and forced to retreat into the fog. 

—British forces in Sicily reported they were within 
three miles of Catania, and United States and 
Canadian troops fought to within 10 miles of 
Enna, center of the island’s highway and rail 
system. The Allies have now captured 35,000 
prisoners. The Americans have taken 23,000 of 
these while the British Eighth Army and 
Canadians have sent 12,000 back to their cages. 

—Moscow said the Red Army was within 12 miles 
of Orel and had retaken 130 places. : 

—Berlin asserted U-boats sank 10 ships (62,000 


ae fighting against the enemy’s supply 
es. 


—Tokyo reported Japanese attacks on United 


States and Allied installations—on Roviana 
Island and on Vanikoro Island, July 16; at 
Buis, on July 17, where the Allies lost 58 planes, 
the Japanese nine, it was asserted, on. July 16, 
on New Georgia Island, Tokyo added, “we in- 
flicted heavy damage on landing facilities and 
troops stationed there. Motorized units were 
also wiped out. Our forces are continuing these 
operations.’’ : 

—United States planes raided the Japanese nayal 
and air base on the north tip of Paramushiru 
Island in the Kurile group, 700 miles west of Attu 
in the Aleutians. 

July 20—The Allies announced the capture in 
Sicily ef Porto Empedocle and Caltanissetta, also 
Enna, adding, ‘Canadian troops have continued 


their advance northward in spite of many 


demolitions and strong enemy action. Our bomb- 
ers attacked airfields in Italy ‘including Deci- 
momannu in Sardinia, and Randazzo.’’ 

—HBerlin reported the sinking off Sicily, by an 
Axis plane, of a 10,000-ton freighter. “ 

—Two United States warships bombed Kiska. 

—In the Buin-Faisi sector Allied planes reported 
sinking a Japanese light cruiser and two de- 
stroyers; four planes (bombers) were lost. The 
fight was in the Vella Gulf, between Kolom- 
bangara and Vella Lavella, in the Solomons. . 

—Gen. Henri Honore Giraud reached London by 

ane from Canada. 

sone 21—The main battle in Sicily was on the 
plains south of Catania, half way up the east 
coast. The Axis position there was behind the 
rivers and valleys that cross east to west, be- 
tween Catania and the Allied forces. From the 
shelter of this position the Germans ordered a 
number of sharp counter-attacks that checked 
the Allied advance. 

—The Vatican broadcast a letter by Pope Pius to 


Cardinal Marchetti Salvaggiani, Vicar General of” 


fe 


Oe ee PORS Be ee Senet een 


fn. 
- 
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{ ring bing of the ‘‘Holy City thrown reinforcements to replace heavy. 
recta aca in Ce ie said, the famous ties, the Chinese high command reported. 
‘church of San Lorenzo ‘now in very great part |—In the Solomons, United States planes reporty 
destroyed,’’ was a victim. He mentioned eee ee a Japanese tender and damaging @ @ 
; 1 times appealed to the heads o' e “ : Boe 
Beer t covernments 10 spare Rome—‘‘but be- | —United States planes bombed Japanese inst q 
side this, almost at the center of the city and lations in Northern Burma. took ae 
‘hence exposed to the dangers of ara seer aay Pee Apne United States forces took 0 
an independent and neutra r . | o 
State, Ren contains immeasurabiie treasures of | A Vatican broadcast denied that toe eee 1: 
Teligion and art, the sacred heritage not ee Peer Rene a meet tec ye 
pt ey peortolie See but of the entire Catholic stated. that, the Pope visited and Inspected 
; j rl urch 0: an Lorenzo, adding ‘‘the facts 4 
| —Fierce fighting continued in Russia in the areas that the front part of the cathedral hase 


of Orel, on the Mius and the middle course of adaien 7 i 
’ stroyed but the antique crypt of the Bas 
the Donets. Moscow said the Red Army was as Well aéi the: Brave of Peper Plus exes 


‘within eight air miles of Orel. : | harmed. The Holy Father wants to emphasz 
‘Allied planes attacked the Crotone airfield on | his readiness to believe that American pilots ¢ 
the Italian mainland and rail targets in Naples. not intentionally damage the Basilica. He kno» 


—Berlin said the Germans sank a 10,000-ton tanker 


in the Augusta, Sicily, harbor, and a U-boat sank 

* a -12,000-ton troops transport in the Syracuse, 
Sicily, harbor. 

—Allied fliers dropped 133 tons of bombs on 
Japanese-held Bairoko Harbor on New Georgia, 

‘eight miles from Munda. In an air battle over 
Madang, New Guinea, 11 Japanese planes were 
shot down. 

—Maj. Gen. William P. Upshur, 61, commander 
of the Marine Corps, Department of the Pacific, 
in San Francisco, and wearer of the Medal of 
Honor, Capt. Charles W. Paddock, once known 
as the world’s fastest human being on a run- 
ning track, and four others were killed. when 
a Navy plane crashed near Sitka, Alaska. 

—The Tokyo radio said a Japanese submarine had 
torpedoed and sunk an American cruiser of the 
San Francisco class off San Cristobal Island in 
the southern Solomons on July 20. 

—Tokyo asserted that Japanese planes in a raid on 
Rendova harbor sank two large ships and ten 
landing barges. 

July 22—Another raid on Rome was reported by 
the Italian High Command. 

—Moscow said the Red army had taken Axis de- 
fenses north of Orel and were attacking the 

_ ‘eity’s main defenses. Bolkhov, 35 miles north of 

Orel, was captured. ; 

—Washington announced loss of the United States 
submarine Triton. 

—United States planes, on a 1,700-mile round trip 
bombed Surabya port, in Java. 

—In Sicily, an Allied bulletin said, ‘‘south of 
Catania fierce fighting is in progress. The enemy 
strongly contested every inch of the ground. 

“Some gains are being made by our forces. 

Movements are hampered by demolitions and 

mines. Heavy casualties are being inflicted on 

the enemy.’? Castelvetrano, air base 20 miles 
from Marsala, also Sciacca and Menfi, on the 
southwestern coast, were taken by ‘United States 
forces. In the eastern part the Canadians took 


that it is practically impossible to bomb tif 
holy ground upon which Rome stands witho 
causing- harm and damage to some site | 
saintliness or tradition.’’ a | 
—tThe Island of Crete was bombed by British aay 
Greek planes. British planes bombed Bologry 
Marina di Paolo and Marina di Catanzaro. TH 
raid was made by planes on a 1,700-mile rou 


trip. 

—United States planes made a 1,200-mile rouy 
trip from Britain to bomb a U-boat repair pla 
at Trondheim, Norway, and a factory at BE 
roya, 100 miles from Oslo. At Trondheim, t 
planes sank a U-boat, a tanker, a cargo ship: 
two tugboats. | 

—Allied bombers hurled 80 tons of explosi 
against the Bairoko-Munda defense on W 
Georgia and 60 tons on Lae, New Guinea. 
attacks in support of ground forces were mai 

, om enemy positions at Bairoko and at Bob 
Hill, New Georgia, by torpedo and dive-bomber 
Bairoko is situated on Kula Gulf, about eig: 
miles north of Munda air base, and Boblo Hé 
is one mile northeast of Munda. yj 

—Kiska was bombed 10 times by United Stati 
Army planes. Numerous hits were scored. 
the runway and among gun emplacements. A 
plane failed to return. The Japanese recen 
completed a 3,700-foot air runway there. | 

—Japanese bombers struck at American outpe 
guarding the supply lines to the Solomons ai 
New Guinea a second time in a week 
they bombed Funafuti, in the Ellice is 
The raid caused some casualties, the Navy 
ported. Funafuti is about 1;500 miles east 
Guadalcanal. Earlier the Navy reported thi 
the Japanese had bombed Canton Islamg 
another American outpost in the South Paeii 
750 miles northeast of Funafuti. 

July 25—King Victor Emmanuel of Italy annou 
the resignation of Premier Benito Mussolini 
the appointment of Pietro Badoglio as successc 


se pea toward nah eres ee ee arene forces. 
ores in large quantities in Caltanissetta were t: 

found intact when the town was taken, al- orks Stale, poe itp 78 5 

Rane pupeace .0.be eeeases py Opie y government | 

s booty inclu steam locomotives an Ww y5 

4 Bee ice the ene ene cae Ailed colin ane ae at 

otilla bombe e harbor of Taormina on the | —' ; is 

san Se apoast 0. miles north: of Calne. ; The port of Milazzo in Sicily was bom! 

uly —Unite ates tank an nfantry forces | _- 

"took Palermo, the capital and chief port of ratte ti sandp ped 2.000 epee s 

See ee ae Det ee iongat ks the ermcua: | Blanes after daybreak renewed the itadks | 

: > evacua- 4G 
tion spread the Italians were pressed more and British planes were lost. Trondheim, No y 
4 


iso was bombed by United States pl 
more toward the northeast corner of Sicily, sepa- | © ; see. 
rated from the Italian mainland by the narrow g Peccrsinnsiaeet ee SORCRORr and Onesies 
Strait of Messina. In south Italy, United States| {or the Sith time with DOW cone of eee 
planes bombed Foggia, Batti Paglia and Salarno. dropped on the Krupp works ns’ of, bor 
—President Roosevelt said that the bombing of |_tnited States eTemee bombed coke ovens 

Rome was carried out to save American and the Ghent-Terneuzen Canal near Sel owenem 
eee ee an necalialion fe aan gium, an. industrial works whose produc “Bue 

on of British churches. e Presiden 4 - 19 Tnikh 
added that our planes were not sent out until used in the manufectte: ot esau amas 


_ ail pleas to have Rome declared an open city |More than 200 Allied planes dropped 186 tot 
‘ is : of bombs on the M J i 
raver dieiions be Bieerane in daylight bombed | —Allied planes bonzbed. Tonner Sei ined : 
EA German ‘broadcast said that Italy: had sur- | oy eee tee een sone a sew uae 


rendered the rights in, the International Settle- Bodouilo Soltifihe counties wade: crartial awa] 


to dawn—w) 


ment in Shanghai to the Japanese-sponsore 
RB ohkine penne ea p ponsored curfew was announced—dusk 
—Berlin said 10 of the 70 Allied bombers attack- 
ing German air bases and Candia, Canea and 
es on the north coast,of Crete were shot 
= Righting eae per ay a See on the bas ake : } 
hve aihang Mountain range, north of }—Berlin said that ‘ S 
_ the Yellow River, where the Japanese have German porsbars sank’ thfee eoeae ee 
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a damaged severely 


a 


' Vessels totaling 20,000 tons an 
other 14 enemy transports. 
tlin said ‘‘a formation of German heavy 
mbers attacked the city and harbor of Hull.” 
United States planes bombed rubber factories 
an Hanover, Germany; aircraft works in Ham- 
“burg and port installations at Wilhelmshayen 
> nd Wesermuende; more than 50 Axis planes were 
a 8 stroyed it was stated. 
British planes bombed airfields at Courtrai, Ab- 
beville, Merville and St. Omer in Northern 
) France; 26 planes were lost. 
wMoscow said the Red army had cut the Bryansk- 
Drel railway, crossed the Oka River and cap- 
bured more than 70 villages. 
ly 27—Prime Minister Churchill, in an address 
the House of Commons, said: “So far, we 
ve had no approaches from the Italian Gov- 
“é& mment, and therefore no new decision is called 
plor from us except those decisions connected 
|) With bringing the maximum avalanche of fire 
ae steel upon all targets of military significance 
i ee pagnout the length and breadth of Italy. It 
» 38 in the interests of Italy and also in the in- 
~ terests of the Allies, that the unconditional sur- 
"render of Italy Should be brought about whole- 
3 sale and not piecemeal. Whether this can be 
? ccomplished or not I cannot tell. We should 
y et the Italians, to use a homely phrase, ‘“‘stew 
in their own juice’ for a bit and hot up the 
fre to accelerate the process until we .obtain 
‘from their Government, or whoever possesses 
gene hecessary authority, all the indispensable 
#fequirements we demand for carrying on the 
. ad &gainst our prime and capital foe, which 
=a not Italy but Germany. German national 
% perensth is still massive. German armies, though 
for 8 riously mauled by the three Russian cam- 
| Paigns, are still intact and quite unbroken. 
Hitler has under his orders over 300 German 
Bs divisions, excluding satellites. Three-quarters 
) of them: are mobile and most of them continue 
’ a be well equipped. We are fighting some of 
__ these divisions in Sicily at this moment, and, 
» 2S we see, they offer a stubborn resistance in 
is pte well adapted to defense. The authority 
_of the central government of Germany grips and 
ee aces every form of German life.” 
Sicily, Rome, said, “‘the situation is un- 
changed; fighting took place mostly in the north- 
‘rn sector of the front. German bombers at- 
acked warships and merchantment off the 
n mern and eastern coasts of the island; four 
‘transports, two cruisers and one destroyer were 
4 heavily damaged; five merchantmen were hit in 
as Valletta (Malta) harbor. Enemy aviation ‘raided 
“the Naples area and the region of the Messina 
Straits. Allied planes destroyed 21 German 
_troop-carrying Junkers 52 transports. 
=Moscow asserted the Red army advanced about 
"3 miles in the Orel sector, occupying 50 villages, 
abandoned and wrecked by the Germans. 
lin said “German fast bombers attacked 
pecial targets in Greater London,’’ and, in the 
Atlantic, ‘‘the German Luftwaffe sank an enemy 
» freighter of at least 8,000 registered tons out of 
» a-strongly secured convoy, and severely damaged 
-another big enemy vessel. German reconnais- 
>-sance planes downed one British bomber over 
the Atlantic.”’ 
)>BSritisn subm: 
A 
_ shi 


ers so stranded 
Once 


_ surren: 
m the re 
he could see 
= justice. 
3 ht 
- against 
- to escape 
- will have 
any shape or manner. 


We 


” 


n said, i ts 
the central section of Sicily (Catania) ‘‘col- 


allowed 4 


remain. 
British and United States attacks | 


lapsed before the defense fire of the German- 
Italian positions or were repulsed in immedi- 
ate counter-attacks. In Sicilian waters the 
German Air Force in day and night attacks de- 
stroyed an enemy tanker of 7,000 tons and 
damaged six big enemy transport ships. Allied 
bulletins said several towns northeast of Nicosia 
were taken from the Axis. On the mainland 
of Italy Allied planes bombed airdromes at 
Capua, Capodichino, Montecorvino, Scalea_ and 
Reggio Calabria and the railway yards at Lioni 
and Calitri. 

—Berlin said German planes had destroyed a cor- 
vette and a tanker at Augusta and Syracuse, 
plus a couple of cargo ships (12,000 tons) in an 
Atlantic convoy; plus eight ships (44,241 tons) 
in convoys, by U-boats. 

—Canadian and British planes “in very great 
strength’’ London said, raided Hamburg—the 
sixth in 72 hours—and dropped more than 2,300 
tons in bombs; Berlin reported there were 
‘further devastations and conflagrations in sev- 
eral parts of the city. The population again 
suffered losses’’; 47 British planes were shot 
down there in combat by the 200 or more Axis 
planes and by anti-aircraft guns; nine more 
British planes were shot down in daylight else- 
where in occupied Europe, Berlin stated, 

July 29—An offer of peace to Italy was made by 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower in charge of the 
Allied armed forces in North Africa, in a radio 
broadcast from the Allied headquarters. “‘You 
want peace,’’ he said, ‘‘you can have peace im- 
mediately and peace under honorable conditions 
which our Governments have already offered 
you. We are coming to you as liberators. Your 
part is to cease immediately any assistance to 
German military forces in your country. If you 
do this we will rid you of the Germans and de- 
liver you from the horrors of war. As you have 
already seen in Sicily, our occupation will be 
mild and beneficent. Your men will return to 
their normai life and to their productive ayo- 
cations and, provided all British and Allied 
prisoners now in your hands are restored safely 

us and not taken away to Germany; the 
hundreds of thousands of Italian prisoners cap- 
tured by us in Tunisia and Sicily will return to 
the countless Italian homes who long for them. 
Ancient traditions and liberties of your country 
will be restored.’’ 

—in Northeastern Sicily American troops smashed 
through the northern sector and seized Nicosa, 
a vital road terminal and one of the key cities 
to the enemy defense system. Canadians 
smashed deep into the line to the southeast and 
captured Agira after four days of heavy fighting. 

—Moscow said Soviet troops had advanced from 
three to six miles on the Orel front; seized more 
than 40 fortified places and crossed a river 
barrier. Berlin said the German forces were 
fighting a defensive battle. , 

—United States flying fortresses, in their sixth 
day of attacks in Germany, bombed Kiel’s U- 
boat base, and the plane factories in Werne- 
muende, near Rostock, losing 10 of the fortresses 
and destroying more than 30 of the enemy planes, 
they reported. In the evening they bombed at 
Rouen, Merville and Port Rouge. Berlin said 
35 United States planes were shot down, and 
only seven German planes were lost. 

—German bombers ‘“‘attacked targets in the Lon- 
don area.’ In the four days (July 24, 25, 26, 
28) the United States planes had bombed 12 
places (Hamburg twice). 

July 30—Marshal Pietro Sader militarized the 
railroads and telephone, telegraph and postal 
service in Italy and ordered all Fascist secre- 
taries and local leaders into the armed forces. 
Fascist agitation against its suppression was un- 
Officially reported as causing outbreaks in cities, 
as in Genoa, and particularly in Milan where 
demonstrators stormed the Cellari jail and re- 
leased 200 or more political prisoners. 

—United States planes bombed plane plants in 
Kassel and elsewhere and an airfield in Holland 
at Woensdrecht. Allied planes made another 
attack on Hamburg ‘‘in very great strength’’; 
2,300 tons of bombs were dropped; 28 British 
and Canadian planes were shot down, London 
said. Berlin said that 54 Allied planes were 
shot down at Hamburg, Kassel and elsewhere. 

—President Roosevelt issued-a ree to neutral 


enito Mus- 
solino, Fuehrer 
Hideki Tojo and their Oo when they at- 
tempted to Nees je ae ust deserts’ by fleeing 
m their own lands. 
_ Washington disclosed that the 250-ft. United 
States balloon K-74 (non-rigid blimp) had been 
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* shot down by a U-boat. evi 
July 31—The United Nations radio in North Africa 
broadcast from Allied headquarters there a warn= 
ing that the new Italian Government had had 
a “breathing space’? from air attack since July 
25, but that it had failed to drive out the Ger- 
mans in the meantime and must now take the 
‘consequences of a heavy bombing assault against 
railroads, depots, German barracks and war 
factories. The Italians were cautioned to keep 
away from the ports, war factories, railways, 
depots and barracks “‘of the German invader. 
In Algiers the ‘French Committee of National 
a Liberation announced the appointment of Gen- 
Henri Honore Giraud as Commander-in-Chief of 
all French forces and the appointment of Gen. 
Charles de Gaulle as permanent Chairman of a 
new Committee of National Defense. The Com- 
‘mittee said that in the future Giraud would 
preside over the Committee of Liberation when 
military affairs were under discussion, while de 
Gaulle would preside when any other matters 
were being discussed. Hach is responsible far 
the execution of the committee’s decisions on 
affairs within his jurisdiction. 
- The. American force in Sicily reported the sur- 
render to them of. three small islands off the 
“west coast. 
-British planes raided Remscheid, 
machine tool center. 
-Allied planes raided Japanese outposts on New 
Georgia Island, and Taiku Wharf at Hongkong. 
»-The United States War Department announced 
that more than 2,000,000 Army troops and about 
20,000,000 tons of Army cargo had been moved 
to 50 countries and United States island pos- 
} sessions. since Pearl] Harbor. Secretary of War 
ie} Stimson, returning to Washington from a tour 
of American military establishments in North 
Africa, Britain and Iceland, said he found the 
soldiers ‘‘well equipped, well trained”? and show- 
ing a “determined will to win.” 


1943—AUGUST 


Aug. 1—Flying from North Africa, 175 United 
States Liberators bombed in daylight, oil-re- 
{ fineries in Ploesti, Rumania. The planes 
dropped 300 tons of bombs, shot down 51 planes, 
lost 20 of their own and flew away. Eleven more 
blanes were lost on the return trip The 
Ploesti refineries are a major source of Nazi 
gasoline and oil supplies. 
fear docks at Naples and the airfield at Cape 
se Chino were bombed by Allied planes. 
\-Berlin reported that in July 94 Allied ships 
iuoameat tons). were sunk and 53 other ships 
_ (246,750 tons)’ were ‘‘annihilatingly hit,’’ and 
220 other ships (780,000 tons) were damaged. 
—Allied planes dropped 27 tons of bombs on the 
Japanese air base at Munda, New Georgia. 
-—China severed relations with the Vichy gov- 
ernment of France and took over administra- 
tion of that section of the Yunnan-French Indo- 
China railway in Chinese territory. 
~The Russian Army pressed its drive against 
Orel with an advance of seven miles and the 
_ capture of 100 inhabited places. 
—United States forces advanced in Sicily, but 
. Catania held out. ; 
—Archbishop Francis J. Spellman, who left this 
country last February on an extended tour of 
3 England, the Mediterranean and Africa as Vicar 
for the Catholics in the armed forces of the 
United States, arrived home in New York City. 
_ -=Japan, Tokyo said, granted ‘‘independence’’ to 
: occupied Burma, and broadcast a declaration 
of war by Burma against the United States and 
' Great Britain. The granting of independence 
was made one year after Dr. Ba Maw was es- 
tablished as Premier of Burma by Japanese 
forces in Rangoon. 
Ang. 2—In Sicily, London said, the Canadian 
troops were in “‘heavy fighting’’; Catania still 


a German 


held out. The Ailies said they had occu- 
ied Assoro: Nissoria, Nicosia, Mistretta and 
5 Stefano. At Mistretta the Allies reported 


-* the capture of 10,000 prisoners. ‘The Germans 
attempting to hold the coastal road from San 
Stefano eastward were shelled by’ United States 
. royers and other ships as patrol torpedo 
boatS-of the United States Navy shot at enemy 

- communications in the Tyrrhenian Sea. 
' Allied planes dropped 84 tons of bombs on the 
Salamaua area in New Guinea. 

'_=Moscow said the Red army had killed 1,600 Ger- 
' mans, plus a battalion of infantry, in the Ore) 
area and 2,000 elsewhere, retook 70 villages and 
sank four transports—two in the Gulf of Fin- 
Yand and two in the Black Sea. 

“Berlin said German planes sank 9 munitiong 


i) 


‘ ' 


freighter of 5,000 tons in Palermo harbo! 5 | 
other large transports were hit. ah 

—United States planes, escorted by British ay 
Canadian fighters, bombed in daylight the Ge 
Man airfields at Merville and St, Omer, 
France. United States planes sank 4a sup} 
ship in an enemy convoy off the Dutch cos 
London reported; other planes raided Du 
Kerque harbor and Mardyck airfield;. Brit iu 
planes bombed Guipaves airfield near Bresb, | 

—United States planes bombed, in Burma, the cic 
of Katha, a strategic rail point and the lh 
place on the navigable portions of the 4 
waeey River, where the river and a railroig 
meet. : 2 | 

Aug. 3—After a raid on the Norwegian coat 
British planes raided (in @ thunder stern 
Hamburg, for the ninth time in 10 days. Be 
lin said 27 Allied planes were shot down. 
lost 14 more, it was added, in a raid om | 
Axis convoy, and in a fight off the coast, whi 
latter, according to London, was during a thre 
day attack by 25 to 30 U-boats on an east boul 
Allied convoy. a, 

—The British Eighth Army enlarged its bride 
head across: the Dittaino River in front of Cq 
tania in Sicily; other British_ and Canadil 
troops captured Regalbuto and Centuripe, ope 
ing the road to the Catania Plain from the we 
and north. The Seventh United States Am 
took Troina, the last German stronghold w 
of the inner Etna line. 4 

—The Russian army was within five miles | 
Orel, and the Germans abandoned their atta 
along the Mius River. | F 

—Rome reported that the Allies lost six p 
in another attack on Naples and other plac 
in Sicily and Sardinia and that the Italiax 
won a torpedo boat fight off the south coast ; 
Calabria, also an air battle over Sardinia 
which the Allies lost 12 planes. 

—British planes bombed rail targets at R 
Calabria. if 

Aug. 4—Moscow reported the Russian ‘army hf 
penetrated into Orel and street fighting Vv 
going on there. ie 

—United States planes bombed shipyards at | 
Trait in France. Allied planes bombed a é 
at Poix and Abbeville. wi | 

—At Munda, a bulletin said, the Allied forces 2 
vanced to a point opposite the center of ti 
Japanese airdrome; on Rendova Island 13 Japa 
ese and two Allied planes were lost in an enett) 
attack. i 

United States forces took Caronia in Sicil 
British destroyers shelled the east coast ne 
Taormina north of Catania. 

—In July 9,894,322 lbs. of explosives were di 
by United States planes in Middle Hast 4: 
(Africa-Sicily-Mediterranean) as against 3,694 
640 Ibs. in June, Cairo stated. al 

Aug. 5—The British Hiyen Army entered Ci 
tania in Sicily. They had crossed the Dittail! 
River. Paterno, 11 miles to the northwest, h 
been taken, also Misterbianco. Violent batt 
are in progress at Taormina on the east cos 
half way between Catania and Messina, A 
progress north in that area is covered by she 
ing by British cruisers and_ destroyers. 
drive on Catania had lasted 26 days. 

—Rome -stated that <‘‘the central quarter 
Naples was heavily bombed by formation 
four-engined Allied planes.” 4 

—Moscow announced capture of both Orel as 
Belgorod, anchors of the German defense lint 
At Orel it was added, ‘‘the Germsens, who hi 
built fortifications in the city, mined and bl] 
up houses and placed automatic riflemen in tj 
cellars, on the roofs and in stone houses, aa 
showed fierce resistance. Our men, by sto 
tactics, cleared the town of its defenders; 4,0 
Germans were killed in that area, and 3,000 
Belgorod.’”’ 5 Bs! 

—The garrison at Munda on New Georgia Islas 
“is now completely encircled and is being slow 
destroyed,’’ Gen. MacArthur reported. 7 

Aug. 6—Troina, Sicily, was taken by Uniti! 
States forces without opposition. A press d® 
patch said that ‘‘bombers had reduced 

to such wreckage that not even jeeps, could 1 


af 


} 


into or out of the town.’’ : 
—Rome said Italian warships under U-boat esea 
penetrated into the Gibraltar roadstead 
sank two steamers of the Liberty type of 
tons each and one tanker of 10,000 tons. 
—British forces_ins Sicily worked their way_ 
the slopes of Mount Etna in the Belpasso regics 
and United States troops captured Gagliz 
Castelferrato. lees 18 
—The Russian Army swept forward after capture 


mae i 


~e ?. 
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‘Orel and Belgorod and threatened Bryansk in the 
north and Kharkov in the south, two German 
Strong points. Moscow said 120,000 Germans 
d been killed in two days, 4,065 tanks blasted 
id 2,492 planes shot down. Berlin said that 
t last month German troops had taken 
P destroyed or captured 7,847 
ks, 3,083 guns and 1,620 trench mortars, and 
a destroyed 3,731 aircraft. 
"=The strategic Japanese airfield and base at 
ence on New Georgia Island was captured by 
/ United States soldiers who immediately began 
emMopping up the scattered enemy remnants. 
lapan ignored the Allied victory in a Tokyo 
"broadcast. 
Allied headquarters said the British hospital 
‘ship Talamba, lying three miles to seaward of 
One of the British anchorages and fully lighted 
accordance with the Geneva convention, was 
)G@eliberately bombed, with considerable loss of 
© fife, on the first day of the invasion of Sicily. 
. %—The British continued to advance in 
ae There was no enemy air opposition to 
ie occupation of Troina. Berlin said German 
lanes torpedoed a heavy cruiser and two large 
@argo ships in Sicilian waters. 
ome reported new Allied air raids killed two 
in Naples, 18 in Messina, and 44 in the provinces 


a“ 


he Russian army was reported within 16 miles 
ef Kharkov and under 30 miles from Bryansk. 
MacArthur bulletin reported the sinking of 
© Japanese cruiser and two if not three de- 
oyers in a night battle in Vella Gulf by 
| United States warships. 
[Rio de Janeiro disclosed that on July'31i, the 
*Bage (8,350 tons), largest Brazilian merchant 
/ ship, was torpedoed and sunk off Gergipe State 
With loss of 78 persons. 
pang. 8—In: Sicily, east of Troina, the Axis and 
he United States forces were fighting ‘“‘des- 
perately.”’ The British moved around c 
Etna and occupied Bronte Adrano, Biancavilla 
"and Belpasso. In cleaning up Catania, the 
2 itish found an enemy armored train with 
~ guns and ammunition. After landing amphibi- 
ous United States Navy forces landed troops 
‘of the Seventh United States Army in the rear 
>of the enemy forces in Sicily near Torrenova 
nopposed; the latter withdrew to new positions 
and 1,500 of them were captured. 
»—Moscow said the Kharkov-Sumy rail line was cut 
"and an advance of seven or eight miles made 
_ te ard Bryansk. 
Allied planes bombed at night Milan, Turin and 
"Genoa. Later, in daylight, other planes raided 
© Objectives in the Rhineland and airfield and 
) fail targets in France, and naval stores at Ren- 
hes; three big bombers were lost, London said. 
t Kolombangara, in the Solomons, Allied 
planes drop: 63 tons of bombs near the air- 
drome and on the naval depot at Kape Harbor. 
‘okyo said Japanese planes in the Lunga sector 
sank three transports and in Rendova Is. 


Axis 


Allied fliers dropped, they 
in two morning attacks, 
at the Bairoke harbor 
and at Salamaua (New 


A olombangara, 
Pars tons of bombs, 
the Vila Le alent 


coast at Cape Orlando. 
5 in the Gulf of 


Naples, shelled shipbuilding yards at Castellam- 
mara di Stabia, 

—The Russian army advanced closer to Bryansk, 
drove to within 14 miles of Sumg, invested 
Kharkov from three sides, and put the Axis 
forces in retreat on a 300-mile front. 


—British and Canadian planes dropped ‘“‘more 
than’’ 1,000 tons of bombs on Mannheim and 
Ludwigshafen, Rhineland industrial cities. 


Among the factories damaged was the big I. G. 
Farbenindustrie chemical plant stretching three 
miles along the west bank of the Rhine River. 
London said nine bombers were lost; Berlin 
Said 13 were shot down. 

Aug. 11—In Moscow, Premier Joseph V. Stalin 
and Foreign Commissar Vliacheslov M. Molotov 
conferred with the American Ambassador, Ad- 
miral William H. Standley, and the British 
a one a Sir Archibald John Keer Clark 

err. 

—Russian forces took the German base at Akh- 
tyrka, 62 miles northwest of Kharkov, and cut 
the railway there, while other Soviet forces 
got to within seven and one-half miles of Khar- 


Ov. 

—The British, on their way up the Sicilian East 
coast took Guardia. 

—British planes dropped 1,680 tons of bombs on 
Nuremberg, losing 16 aircraft and destroying 
three German planes. The targets were rails 
and industry plants. 

Aug. 12—In Sicily, Allied headquarters said, Axis 
forces were using 80 boats day and night in 
ferrying themselves from Messina, across_ the 
Strait to the Italian mainland since late in July, 
having concentrated more than 500 anti-aircrait 
guns to give them their ‘‘air umbrella,’ and 
have left rearguards behind to slow down the 
British and American armies converging on 
Messina. The bulletin said also that United 
States troops had made a landing in Sicily just 
east of Cape Orlando. 

—United States planes attacked rail targets at 
Terni, in central Italy. Losses were high. 

~—Moscow said the Red army was within five miles 
of Kharkov. 

—United States planes again raided the Kurile 
Islands of Japan in the North Pacific, losing 
two planes and shooting down five. 

—German planes, Berlin said, raided the port of 
Plymouth and military targets in Bournemouth. 

Aug. 13—In Sicily, at the base of the Messina 
peninsula, United States troops captured Ran- 
dazze. Other United States troops in the north 
took Brole. 

—United States planes bombed for the second 
time the Littorio and San Lorenzo railroad 
freight yards in Rome. The airmen came from 
North Africa and dropped more than 500 tons 
of explosives on cars and locomotives and store- 
houses, tracks, airdromes and oil tanks. Rome 
said the raiders killed 218 civilians and wounded 


570. : 

—Allied planes from Britain bombed Milan and 
Turip, dropping 1,120 tons of explosives. Other 
planes from Britain raided Berlin. Allied planes 
from Britain also bombed Boun and Bochum, 
causing casualties, Berlin said, losing altogether 
37 planes, mostly four-engine United States 
bombers. 

—in Russia, Moscow said, the Reds were within 
a mile of Kharkov. 

—The nine American Liberators that blasted the 
Kuriles hit the Japanese naval base at Kataoka 
Bay, on Shimusu Island, and the fe ap ee Army 
Staging base at Kashiabara Bay, on aramushiru 
Island, Washington revealed. 

—United States planes flew in daylight 1,250 miles 
from North Africa to Wiener Neustadt in Austria, 
27 miles south of Vienna, where they dropped 
330,000 Ibs. of bombs on an aircraft factory. 

Aug. 14—The Italian Government announce: that 
“In view of repeated aerial attacks against 
Rome’’ it has now determined to declare for- 
mally and publicly without further delay that 
Rome is an open city and that all necessary 
measures in conformity with international law 
are being taken.’”’ The announcement also stated 
that on July 31, through the intermediary of the 
Holy See,’ notice was given of ‘‘the decision to 
deciare Rome an open city, since when the 
Government has been waiting to be informed 
under what circumstances this declaration could 
be accepted.’’ Posters in Rome announced the 
Government’s decision. The announcement 
added that ‘‘emergency laws effective through- 
out the peninsula—martial law and curfew—re- 
main in force in the capita] as do blackout. re- 
strictions.’’ 

—British troops took Riposto in Sicily. In the 
north the Americans advanced along the shore~ 
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line from Brolo to Piraino. In the central sec- 
tor, other Americans sweeping down from Naso, 
overran Floresta, ten miles above Rendazzo. 

-~Japanese oil reserves at Balik Papan, in Borneo, 
were left in flames by Allied bombers that trav- 
eled more than 2,500 miles from Australia to 
make the longest raid in the Pacific theatre. 
Other Allied filers dumped another heavy load 
of bombs on enemy positions: around Salamaua 
in New Guinea. 

Berlin announced German planes attacked an 
enemy conyoy entering the Mediterranean east 
of Gibraltar, and sank two destroyers and four 
other ships and torpedoed eight others—in all, 
170,000 tons sunk or destroyed; seven German 

lanes were lost. ‘ 

Fis 15—The Navy disclosed in Washington that 
American and Canadian troops had landed in 
force on Kiska Island in the Aleutians and found 
that the enemy had departed, President Roose- 
velt and Prime Minister W. L. Mackenzie King 
of Canada issued a joint statement in Quebec, 
to the same effect. é i 

—In bright moonlight London said, British planes 
made “another attack on industrial objectives 
in Milan’’—the 18th. There were also raids on 
Viterbo and Navara; and London said ““mos- 

. quito’’ planes bombed ‘‘objectives’’ in Berlin— 
the 70th raid there. On Milan, more than 100 
two-ton bombs were dropped. ‘ 

—Scalea, on the south side of the Gulf of Poli- 
castro in Sicily, was heavily bombarded from 

» the sea by Allied planes; 1,000 shells were fired 
into tne port in 20 minutes. 

—United States planes destroyed Japanese instal- 
lations on Chatham Island, in the Andaman 
group southwest of Burma. 

—The Chinese High Command reported that fight- 
ing has been in progress near Canton since Aug. 
8, when Chinese forces intercepted _a Japanese 
column attempting to drive on the Chinese-held 
town of Lochintung», i 

—In the Central Solomons, United States troops 
Janded, unopposed, on Vella Lavella Island; 
350 unarmed Japanese ‘survivors of recent war- 
ship battles, were captured. 

—In Sicily the British took Fiumefreddo and 
Piedimonte. In the north, the Americans pushed 
14 miles from Piraino to Patti and advanced 
to Oliveri, eight miles beyond and only 27 miles 
ee Messina. The Allies have surrounded Mt. 

na. 

—Moscow said the Red Army took Karachev, a 
German key point, and 70 other places. 

Washington disclosed loss of the submarine 
Pickering; the PC 496 (submarine chaser), sunk 
‘June 4, as a result of underwater explosion, the 
Redwing (submarine rescue vessel), June 29, 
fas a result of underwater explosion, the Sentinel 
(mine sweeper), July 11, in landing operations 
off Sicily, the Maddox (destroyer) July 10, by 
aircraft off Sicily, and the Plymouth (gunboat) 
sunk a short distance off the North Carolina 
coast Aug. 5 as a result of underwater explosion. 


_—Prime Minister Churchill and his daughter re- 


turned to Quebec after visiting President and 
Mrs. Roosevelt in Hyde Park, N. Y. 

Aug. 16—Axis troops in Sicily were forced into a 
pocket of about 100 square miles. While the 
Italians fought a rear guard defense, the Ger- 

mans attempted to regotiate the narrow Strait 
of Messina to the mainland. United States and 
British troops brought Messina within artillery 
range and Allied airplanes kept up round-the- 
clock bombing of the escape routes and com- 
munications in Italy. Allied troops captured 
Taormina, Kaggi and Castiglione. 

—United States, British and Canadian planes at- 
tacked six airfields in France. Fortresses at- 
‘tacked Le Bourget airfield in force. Thunder- 
bolts destroyed seven enemy fighters; bomber 
crews said nearly 20 more enemy aircraft de- 
stroyed. Flying Fortresses also attacked enemy 
airfields at Piox and Abbeville. Marauders 
bombed the airfield at Bernay. Venturas and 
Typhoon bombers attacked airfields at Tricque- 

ville and Amiens-Glisy. Dominion and Allied 
Spitfire squadrons covered all these operations, 
destroying two enemy fighters; 12 Allied planes 
were lost. American Marauders, escorted by 
Allied Spitfires, attacked the German-held air- 
Grome at  Beaumont-le-Roger, in northern 
France, as British medium bombers struck at a 
Steel and engineering plant at Denain, near Val- 
enciennes. 


—Tokyo said Japanese planes attacked a convoy 


near Vella Lavella Island and sank four trans- 
‘ports, a cruiser, a destroyer or cruiser, and 34 
planes. i7 Japanese planes ‘‘either deliberately 
crashed themselves into enemy objectives or have 
not yet returned to base.” 
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—Soviet troops were within 18 miles of Bryans 

Moscow announced. al 

—A German submarine, in an attack off 
Sicilian north coast, sank a cruiser of tt 
Brocklyn class which was protected by ak 
stroyers, Berlin said. 2B 

—Berlin reported Portsmouth, England, bombe: 

—Rome said Italian torpedo planes sank tw 
steamships and blew up a ‘cargo ship; and Ttalia 
warships attacked a British naval formation ar 
sank a light cruiser. } oF 

—United States planes dropped more than 150 to» 
of bombs on airdromes near Foggia, in Souther 
Italy; 43 Axis planes were destroyed; eigl 
United States planes were lost. Turin and ti 
outskirts of Viterbo also were bombed. r 

Aug. 17—President Roosevelt joined Prime Ministyw 
Churchill and other British and Canadian leade® 
in a War Conference in Quebec. 3 : 

—The islands of Lipari and’ Stromboli, the mas 
islands of the Aeolian group north of Sicil 
surrendered to a United States naval expeditiox 

—The Third Division of the American Sevent 
Army entered Messina and the conquest ¢ 
Sicily j~was completed in 38 days. Rome sas 
Axis troops and equipment were evacuated to t a 4 
Italian mainland: Allied and \Axis. artiller 
opened a duel across the Strait of Messina. _ 

—In New Guinea, at Wawak, 100,000 Allied sme 
bombs destroyed 120 Japanese planes on tH 
ground, and killed 1,500 Japanese. ¢ 

—Moscow said 4,000 German troops were kille 
in the Kharkov sector, and 4,000 more in tH 
Bryansk and Spas Demensk areas; also, the Re 
aviators shot down or damaged at least 60 plane! 
and lost two. ia 

—Berlin said that in the Mediterranean 36 Unité 
States and British planes were shot down. _ 

—Allied planes attacked the airdromes of Istr 
le Tube and Salon northwest of Marseille i 
southern France. = | 

—United States and British planes bombed 1 
ball and roller-bearing works at Schweinfur 
60 miles east of Frankfort, Germany, and # 
major aircraft factory at Regensburg, about 4 
miles southeast of Nuremberg. The Fortresse| 
shot down 33 enemy planes. Berlin said 
Allies lost 101 planes. Other Allied plan 
bombed German airfields at Poix and Bryas-Su 
at Lille and Woensdrecht near Antwerp; failwe 
yards at Calais; airfields at Istres le Tube a 
pean, 41 United States and British planes wee 

Aug. 18—British Foreign Secretary Anthony E 
joined the Quebec conference. 

—American warships made the first direct attac# 
on the Italian mainland in the Gulf of Gioiel 
in the ‘‘toe of the boot.’’ Naval guns poure 
shells into bridges and power installations 4 
Gioia Tauro and Palmi. ih 

—Allied planes..bombed Castovillari and the rai 
way yard at Battipaglia in Italy. United State 
planes renewed, in daylight, the bombing a 
airfields at Woensdrecht, and near Lille. | 


—British and Canadian planes made a heay 
attack in moonlight on the research and 
veloping establishment at Peenemuende, 60 mile 
northwest of Stettin. The establishment is th 
largest and most important of its kind in Ge 
many, Mosquito planes bombed Berlin. 
were raids in France, the Low Countries 
Northwest Germany; 42 British planes at 
“missing,’’ including one Canadian. In 
raid on the research plant and elsewhere ou 
that flight 13 Canadian planes were lost. Berlill 
said the Allies lost 93 planes; 3,000 Allied plane 
it was reported, took part in the day’s raids 0 
Axis places outside Russia. S 

—Moscow reported Red Army gains of six mile 
on the Kharkov front. : ati 

—German planes bombed the city of Lincoln i| 
England, losing six craft. | 

—Allied planes flew 1,300 miles to bomb oil #e 
fineries at Balik Papan in Borneo. 

—Allied planes again raided Wewak, New Guinew! 
and destroyed all but 10 of 225 planes on thi 
ground, and sank several barges. Off Vella Lai 
vella several Japanese destroyers were torpedoe# 
and most of the barges destroyed. ne 


i 


—British planes bombed Greek harbors and sh 
ping in the Aegean Sea. & 
—British cruisers and destroyers bombarde 
Scalea, on the west coast of the Calabrian Peng 
insula in Italy. al 
Aug. 19—At Quebec, Brendan Bracken, Bri 
Minister of Information, said the conference was 
planning to ‘‘bomb and’burn and ruthlessly de 
stroy in every way available to us the peopl 
responsible for this war.’’ ih, 
—Allied and Axis artillery continued their loni 
range duel across the Strait of Messina. Unites 
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tietes planes bembed airfields at Poix and 
miéns-Glissy and again at Poix, and at Flush- 
and Gilze-Rijen, in Holland. In the day, 
y said, they shot down 34 planes and lost six. 
a Ww reported gains of seven miles on the 
harkov sector. 
me said daylight-air raids by United States 
mes along the Vesuvian Riviera in Avellino 
oyince and on Salerno and Foggia ‘‘caused 
ery great damage’’ on those two cities; 44 
Allied planes were shot down. At Foggia’ 165 
S of éxplosives were dropped. 
lin said German planes torpedoed 11 large 
hips in the Port of Bizerte. 
Berlin stated that in Sicily (July 10-Aug. 17) the 
Anglo-American ‘armies lost one-third of their 
% PS in dead and wounded, not including a 
,terge number of prisoners,’’ adding that 383 
fanks\and scout cars were destroyed or captured 
fas well as 63 guns of all kinds, 652 planes and 
il Coste eee Sets Sixty-one transport ships, 
tly « load with men and war materials, 
“totaling 290,100 gross registered tons, were sunk 
well as one cruiser, seven destroyers, three 
vettes and numerous motor gunboats and 
or warcrait; 59 merchantmen and trans- 
| Ports totaling 278,750 gross registered tons were 
“Seriously damaged. 
Aug. 20—Secretary of Staite Hull joined the War 
') Conference in Ottawa. 
ied planes bombed a plant at geste Hol- 
hd, that makes Dornier bombing plane frames, 
iso the railway freight yards at Abbeville, 
) Brance. A squadron of the Royal Netherland 
N Val Air Service joined the Flushing raid. 
iritish planes bombed Rome for the fifth time 
Ince Aug. 12, losing one plane. Rome said 
9 anti-aircraft measures were taken either by 
ti-aircraft guns or by searchlights or any at- 
apts to intercept the enemy aircraft by night 
hters. This constitutes part of the meassures 
make Rome an open city. 
Soviet army took Lebedin, 100 miles above 
REEDS, and advanced in the Spas Demensk 
x. 


panese forces on New Guinea were blasted 
at of Orobudi and Komiatum and driven into 
inner deferises of their air base at Salamaua. 
ie Japanese abandoned much war material in 
fir flight. The enemy air base at Wewak was 
mbed again and 19 aircraft shot down. 
21—Moscow said Red troops killed 2,000 Ger- 
n soldiers southwest of Spas Demensk. Berlin 
ed that ‘‘strong Soviet attacks are still in 
yeress at the Mius front and in the , area 
ith and west of Belgorod.” 
ro seid the Axis lost 25 planes in Allied air 
ids in the Naples area, cluding the Viila 
erno switch yards, and Benevento. Rome said 
submarine sank an Allied destroyer 
the east coast of Sicily. United States planes 
acked the marshalling yards at Cancello, 
heast of Naples, in daylight. 
cial announcement was made in Washington 
t+ Moscow had ‘“‘relieved’’ Maxim Litvinoff 
his post as Soviet Ambassador to the United 
es and the appointment of Andrei A. Gromyo 
successor. 
‘allied aircraft continued their attacks 
n railway communications in southern Italy by 
Hombing Villa Literno, Crotone, Aversa and 
Oo areeeenl bombed Salerno and shot down 
a Batis planes; Berlin and Rome said the Allies 
st 13 planes and added that the defense was 
d he Germans. 
ee. Moscow said, 9,000 Germans were 
iied in the Kharkov, Donets, Bryansk and Spas 
"Deménsk areas; and in the Black Sez an Axis 
framsport, speed boat and barge were sunk; also 
everal Axis trains were bombed. 
At Salamaua Allied Wi Sse og captured the ridge 
sornm ing the airdrome. 
‘1 ashe bombed the enemy airfield at Beau- 
mont-le-Roger. 5 
;, 23—Kharkov, the third largest city in Russia, 
was captured by the Russians, the fourth time 
as changed hands in the war. South of 
arkov in the Donets basin the Red Army 
woke through and advanced up to 22 miles, 
ing more than 30 localities around Izyum 
Voroshiloverad. 
d planes bombed chemical works at Lever- 
n, near Cologne, rail yards at St. Omer, and 
fields at Nantes and rennes, ; 
n said German planes sank two enemy de- 
fers and two freighters and damaged nine 
merchant vessels. 
hington announced occuvation by United 


States forces of Seguia Island, 20 miles east of 
Kiska, with no Japanese being found. 

—United States pane reported destruction by 
bembs of several hundred railway cars and river 
craft in Burma. 

—Japanese planes bombed the Chungking area. 
One group got within six miles of the capital, 
the other was stalled 150 miles away at Wahn- 
Sien, on the Yangtse River. 

Aug. 24—The Anglo-American War Conference in 
Quebec closed with a joint statement by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill, 
which said that “it would not be heipful to the 
fighting troops to make any announcement of 
the decisions which have been reached. These 
can only emerge in action. It may, however, 
be stated that the military discussion of the 
chiefs of staff turned very largely upon the war 
against Japan and the bringing of effective aid 
to China. Mr. T. V. Soong, representing the 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, was a party to 
the discussions.’’ The statement said, further, 
that “‘agreement was also reached upon the 
political issues underlying or arising out of the 
military operations.”’ 

—British and Canadian planes attacked Berlin; 
59 aircraft were lost. An estimated 1,800 tons 
of high explosives were dropped on Berlin along 
with tens of thousands of incendiaries; 700 planes 
were said to have made the raid. 

—Allied planes bombed rail stock and river craft 
in Burma. 

—Allied planes from North Africa returning to 
London repeated destruction of an Axis 4ir- 
craft plant at Bordeaux; United States planes 
attacked Axis airfields in France at Villa Coublay 
near Paris and at Conches and Avreux-Fauville. 
Allied planes ‘bombed rail centers at Sapri, Si- 
bari and Lastrovillari in South Italy. 

—The Red Army continued its pursuit of the Ger- 
man troops fleeing Kharkov and inflicting heavy 
losses on the enemy there and in the Donetsm 

um and Bryansk sectors. 

—Allied planes flew from North Africa before 
dawn and cut rail links at Bagnoli, a Naples 
suburb in the sixth successive day's attack in the 
Naples area. : 

—Allied planes dropped 112 tons of bombs on 
Wewak in New Guinea. 

—Tokyo said the German cruiser Thor had put 
in at Yokohama after sinking five Allied mer- 
chant ships in the Pacific and capturing three 
others, which were brought to Yokohama. 

Aug. 25—In an address to the Canadian Parlia- 
ment in Ottawa President Roosevelt promised 
that ‘‘gangsterism’’ would be ‘‘eliminated in the 
community of nations,’ adding that ‘‘some- 
times I wish that that great master of intuition, 
the Nazi leader, could have been present in spirit 
at the Quebec conference—I am thoroughly glad 
he was not there in person. If he and his gen- 
erals had known our plans they would have 
realized that discretion is still the better part 
of valor and that surrender would pay them 
better now than later.’’ 

—A separate Allied Southeast Asia Command and 
the appointment of Lord Louis Mountbatten, an 
acting vice-admiral and second cousin of King 
George, as its commander were announced from 
the Citadel in Quebec. 

—Rome said Italian planes torpedoed a destroyer, 
and two other ships in a convoy in the Central 
Mediterranean. 

—British Mosquito planes bombed Berlin. 

—<Allied planes bombed freight yards and _ steel 
works at Torre Annunziata near Naples. There 
were also attacks by planes from the north on 
Axis airfields in Foggia. Taranto and Crotone 
were bombed after dark. 5 

—The Russian Army continued its drive nito the 
Ukraine and captured Nenkov, 85 miles north- 
west of rkov. The Red Army also made 
gains in the Donets basin. , 

—United States planes, Chungking said, destroyed 
25,000 tons of shipping at Hongkong. 

—Rome said an Allied destroyer was sunk west 
of Cape Ortegal (Spain). 

Aug 26—The first so-called political decision of 
the War Council at Ottawa was made public by 
President Roosevelt. It formally recognized 
the French National Committee of Liberation 
as administering French overseas territory and 
directing the French prosecution of the war, 
on the understanding that the formation of the 
post-war government of France would be left 
to the people of France and that Gen. Dwight 
D. Edsenhower would retain his control over the 
French Army in North Africa. 1 

—United States planes bombed the airfield at 
Caen (Normandy). An early night raid was 
made on an electric plant at Guerledan (Brit- 


- —In New 


'. Allied 
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“tany). Allied planes from North Africa bombed 
airfields at Sepeentien: one aoe and rail 
ards at Bagnoli, in Sou italy. 
Bees planes bombed the Algiers area. a 
—A division of the Russian Army by-passed - 
tava on the north, on the way to Kiev, 255 miles 
rkov. 
ave 2i— United States planes bombed airfields 
in France, reporting shooting down -16 Axis 
d losing 12. < 
SAjantoa reports Allied jraids in Brittany and: off 
Bare ssa Aciiy captured Sevsk, south of Bryansk, 
killin: 00 Germans. 
DO atnen Allied planes dropped 180 tons 
of bombs in the Hansa Bay where a cargo 
boat and 45 barges were sunk. In the Solomons 
Japanese planes, 12 of which were shot down, 
yaided the Vella Lavetta area six times; at 
Kolombangara Allied planes dropped 34 tons of 
bombs on enemy barge hideouts, planes and gun 
positions near Vila. In Burma, British planes 
reported sinking 50 craft in the Irrawaddy River 


and 5 barges off Akyab. 4 
—Wearing the uniform of the American Red 
Cross, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt arrived at 
Auckland, New Zealand, on a tour of American 
‘Army hospitals and Red Cross centers. She had 
jeft San Francisco, by plane, Aug. 17. 3 
Aug. 28—In Bulgaria, the sudden death of King 
Boris ‘‘after a brief but grave illness’ was 
broadcast in Sofia, by Premier Bogdan Philoff, 
with the further announceemnt that the suc- 
cessor to the throne was Crown Prince Simeon 
of Tirnovo, six, under the name of Simeon Il. 
Some reports hinted that King Boris had been 
assassinated and named Germany as the, in- 
stigator. 2 ‘ 
—In Denmark, which is under German “‘provec- 


tion,’? Gen. Hermann von Honneken gave warn- , 


ing of martial law, due to alleged failure to try 
saboteurs in German: miiltary courts and the 
consequent riots involving Danes and German 
troops and the general strikes that swept the 
country in the last 12 days. 


_ —United States planes made a daylight raid on 


the naval base at Taranto, Italy, hitting a 
epuber. and setting fire to rail stations and 
S. 

—British and Canadian planes bombed Nurem- 
burg, Germany, dropping more than 1,500 tons 
of bombs on the rail and industrial area in less 
than 45 minutes. On the 550-mile journey there 
the 600 or more planes were met by swarms of 

' German planes instead of by anti-aircraft gun- 
fire. London said 33 Allied planes were lost. 
Berlin said the Allies lost 62. 


—Berlin said German planes bombed Algiers port 


hitting a warship and seven transports; and, in 
the Mediterranean, a U-boat sank, in a convoy, a 

British cruiser of the Aurora class, and a sec- 
ond U-boat torpedoed another cruiser; also 
‘*west:of Cape Finistere, a cruiser sailing in an 
enemy naval formation was set on fire by a 
bomb hit, while a destroyer exploded and went 
down after having been hit by a bomb.”’ ‘ 

—tLondon reported the only British ships lost in 
the ‘‘whole Sicilian operation were the subma- 
rines Saracen and Parthian, three motor tor- 
pedo boats and one motor gunboat,” : 

—Moscow said the Rea Army gained-15 miles in 
by-passing Poltava and reached the Payoi River, 

'° 100 miles west of Kharkov. 

—A MacArthur bulletin announced that all or- 
ganized Japanese resistance on New Georgia 
Island has ceased. 

Aug. 29—Martial law was declared in Denmark 
by the Germans. Press dispatches reported some 
of the Danish’ warships had been scuttled and it 
was reported, later, that at least 12 other 
Danish war vessels' had escaped to Sweden and 
were interned. There also were reports that 
King Christian X had been interned. _ 

—About 400 British commandos, Berlin. said, 
landed on the ‘‘toe’? of the Italian ‘‘boot'’ with 
Squipment to prepare a bridgehead, but had been 
wiped out except for 30 men who had escaped 
into the Calabrian mountains. 

-—-Moscow said 6,000 Germans were killed, 2,000 
‘of them in the Donets Basin area, southwest 
of Voroshilovgrad. 

—Berlin said German planes hit four ships in a 
daylight raid on Augusta, and’ shot down. 11 
planes in the Naples area; and U-boats in the 
Mediterranean sank three ships. 

lanes from North Africa bombe@ the 
rail freight yards at Orta, north of Rome, and 
those at Torre Annunziata, near Naples; also 
the freight yards at La Mezia, and road and rail 
objectives at Codenza, and, in the night before, 

. . 
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gun positions in the Reggio-San Giovanni ates 
also targets near St. Omer in France were raidali 
by United States planes from London; als 
Laon airfield. ; 
—In the southwest Pacific Allied planes a J 
stroyed, in New Guinea, at Hansa Bay, a 2,000 
ton ship, a patrol boat and 31 barges. ei 
—Allied forces landed on. Arundel island in til 
Solomons. | 
Aug. 30—In Denmark the situation was descripa 
as quieting down. The King was driven throug 
the streets of Copenhagen under German guar 
and was acclaimed. a 
—The Russian Army, in a surprise maneuve 
broke through the German positions and route 
them from their key positions at Taganrog an 
reached the Sea of Azov. The maneuver cleare 
the Rostov area of Germans. The Red Arn 
also recorded gains in the north in the Bryans 
and Sevsk sectors. 
—British and Canadian planes bombed the indus 
trial area of Muenchen-Gladbach-Rheydt, in th 
hineland. Mosquitos attacked Duisburg. At 
fields and other targets in France and the Loe 
Countries also were attacked; 25 planes wer} 
lost. There were air raids in France. an * 
—Allied planes in New Guinea dropped 114 to 
of explosives on Wewak and Boram. — a 
—In Augusta harbor (Sicily) German and Italiai 
planes, Berlin Said, sank two tankers and ty 
einer vessels; and in the Western Mediterraneas 
etre ge Planes ‘‘scored direct hits witht heaw 
mbs on an enemy battleship and cruiser.’’ : 
Br aed air raid aH pies North of Naples 
anes were sho : 2) 
Allies lost 26 planes. oNny Bean 
Aug. 31—Prime Minister Churchill, in 2 broadcag 
from Quebec, said it would not have been suité 
able for Russia to be represented at the recer 
War Conference because of the Soviet’s five- 
non-aggression pact with Japan, but, he addec 
The President and I will persevere in our ef 
forts to meet Marshal Stalin, and in the means 
time it seems most necessary and urgent that 
conference of the British, United States ant 
Russian Foreign Ministers or their responsib. 
representatives should be held at some a 
er: ios fe “2 
—Alied planes made another heavy -attack oo 
Lara Laan 3 rie aa of high ex<piganea Pt 
Te) Ss n - ane 
nh ary minutes; 40 Allied pla 
—Moscow_ said the Red Army had advanced t! 
within 50 miles of Smolensk, where they gaine 
20 miles and stormed Yelnya; in the Sevsk are 
they cut the Bryansk-Samy railroad. 4 
—Berlin said that in the area of Naples Germe 
planes shot down 26 of 60 Allied planes, addins 
that the Allied raid on Nuemchen-Gladbach ana 
Rheydt cost them 25 British bombers. Berlit 
said also that"U-boats sank in the Mediterranea 
and on the fringe of the Atlantic five ships 
—one destroyer and four sailing vessels. Further’ 
more, they torpedoed one tanker of 10,000 toni 
and shot’ down four enemy aircraft over hi 
eh anlar oH Be ue Sea, U-boats sank tw 
oviet patrol boats and one naval e 
vessels in tow. i Me un 
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Sept. 1—A large naval task force attacked Mareni 
Island, 1,185 miles southeast of Tokyo (fo 
hours by air) and 815 miles northwest of we ot 
Tokyo said the task force consisted of approxi 
mately 160 fighters and bombers based on E 
craft carriers. fet 
—Berlin said the German Navy and Air Force sai 
during August, two cruisers, six destroyers, on 4 
submarine, one minesweeper, five motor torped 
boats and five other warships. In addition 74 
merchant ships of 377,0000 gross registered tons: 
and four sailing transports were sunk, while 122 
other ships of about 580,000 gross registered : 
mare hit. ted 
—Moscow reported advances on all front; nC 
said that 35,000 Germans had been killed a 
Taganrog and 300 populated places recapturedid 
Allied planes dropped 92 tons of 500-Ib, ana 
1,000-Ib. bombs on installations at Wewak# 
New Guinea. Japanese air force units there 
have been forced by Allied raids to fall baci! 
200 miles to bases 550 miles from the Salamaus 
airdrome, t 
—Rome reported Allied plane raids on Pisa, P es 
cara, Salerno, Cosenza and Catanzaro. = i 
4 


cons) 


—Italian coastal batteries were bombed by day. 
light by the 16-inch guns of two British bateh 
EnIios, seer eae’: Paph ek same two ships w tH 

and destroyer also enga lese 
in the Cape Pellaro area, eee a ‘a 


it. 2—Rome said enemy warships shelled the 
of Cape Pellaro in Calabria. 
ited States planes attacked enemy airfields at 
/Mardyck and Penain in ce, targets in Pas 
@ Calais, the power station at Mazingarbe, and 
ht yards at Sergueux. 
tish planes destroyed the lockgates at the 
uthern end of the Handweert Canal in Holland. 
cow reported Red troops on the Voronezh 
front had captured Sumy, an important Ukrain- 
‘town, and had killed 3,200 Germans. 
neking reported “‘A Chinese unit the latter 
of August attacked the enemy at Shang- 
, Hisakang, Makungisi and Hengshan, all 
thin the district limits of Lanchi. Many 
ny troops were killed.” 
Burma, Allied fliers reported they dropped 
Set weight’’ of bombs on the railway yards 
andalay; at Myitkyina, 22 tons of bombs 
dropped; raids were made on Kalem, Taung- 
um, Mon-Ywa, Sagning. 
New Guinea, at = ers Amron Mission, and 
Rlexishafen, 206 tons of Allied bombs were 
MGropped on Japanese positions. 
pt. 3—Two events of note occurred on this date 
1) invasion in the early morning, by the 
les, of the mainland of Italy; (2) signing in 
afternoon in Sicily of a secret military 
stice by representatives of the Badoglio Ad- 
istration in Italy effective om Sept. 8. 
itish and Canadian troops from Sicily crossed 
Messina Strait by starlight and landed on the 
t coast of the Province of Calabria, on the 
an mainland at 4:30 A.M. and thereafter 
mder an ‘‘umbrella’’ of Allied war planes, in 
Marina di Gallico region. The invaders 
pushed north to San Giovanni and thence 
“around to Palmi. For several days the British 
ttleships Rodney and Nelson had shelled 
xis defense posts along the Calabrian shore. 
ed planes dropped 40 tons of bombs on 
jpanese barracks, tas semen station and 
9a) uses at awbwe in Burma. 
iin seid British Commandos had attempted 
landing on the tiny island of Uskant, just 
ff the westernmost point of the Atlantic coast 
‘France. Berlin reported the attack had been 
n off after a single vessel had reached the 


xis fi , Berlin said, had evacuated the Orel 
"2  auaeie. having taken over 14,000 pris- 
ars, 5,114 tanks and 2,119 planes. 
planes. from Africa bombed the rail yards 
Bolzona, Trento and Bologna in Italy. At 
no the bridge carrying trains to and from 
er Pass was smashed by explosives; 34 
es were shot down; 15 Allied planes were 


planes heavily bombed French airfields 
aircraft plants near Paris. 
7 d planes sank a transports and 12 planes 
par Wewak, New Guinea. 
4, 4—Allied forces invading Italy pushed east 
ong the bottom of the “‘toe’’ of Italy. Taking 
"Malito and extending as far as Cape Sparti- 
Yento. American and British shore batteries 
| Sicily and the guns of Royal Navy units cov- 
ved a continuous movement of reinforcements 
id supplies across the Strait of Messina. Rome 
Mid San Giovanni, Reggio rs ving and the area 
been evacuated. 
don. sia Allied planes dropped 1,000 tons 
sf explosives in 20 minutes on Berlin. Ob- 
tives in the Rhineland and air fields in 
orthern France and the Low Countries also 
ere attacked and a large minelaying program 
as completed; 22 bombers are missing. Berlin 
dq 27 Allied planes were shot down. 
Moscow said 300 villages were retaken by the 
d Army and Axis forces were cleared out of 
e province of Voroshilovgrad. : 
} the South Pacific, U. S. Marines occupied 
nu (St. Augustice) Island, in the Ellice group. 
Japanese were reported as quitting their 
Solomons base at Rekata Bay on Santa 


abel Island. g 

: invasion forces in Italy reported 

ae aocapien most of the coast between 
and Palmi.. Commando troops seized 

genera; most of the captives were Italians. 

fed planes bombed airfields at Viterbo and 

anise in Italy, a bridge at Miturno and 

ss inst: tions in south Sardinia, the rail 

at Villa Literno near Napies and rail yards 

ttipeglia. 

w said the Red Army was within 14 Tniles 

ttalino which they reported was in flames; 

Germans were killed. ~ 
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Pius in a broadcast appealed for a worthy | —Gen. MacArthur reported that in New Guinea, 


to which island he moved his headquarters from 
Australia at the beginning of the month, inga 

coordinated air and naval operation, our troops 
in heavy force have successfully landed on the 
coast northeast of Lae, cutting the enemy’s line 
of communication at Finschhafen and the north 
coast of New Guinea. Our heavy bombers struck 
Lae itself with 96 tons’ of explosives, causing 
severe damage to gun positions and installations, 
while medium units bombed and widely strafed 
coastal areas. Our protective air cover at mid- 
day intercepted and dispersed an enemy mixed 
formation of medium and dive bombers escorted 
by, 35 fighters near Morobe, shooting down: 21 
enemy planes, including 16 fighters, four bomb- 
ers and a fiying boat. We lost two planes.’} 

Sept. 6—American parachute troops dropped be- 
hind the Japanese lines in New Guinea and 
Seized western approaches along the Markham 
Valley, closing the ring on 20,000 Japanese at 
Lae and Salamaua. Simultaneously 95 tons of 
1,000-pound bombs destroyed the main Japanese 
fortified positions at Heath’s Plantation. 

—The Russian Army in the Donets Basin stormed 
the iron center of Makeevka, killing 3,000 Ger- 
mans. Konotop, in the Ukraine, also was 
captured. 

—India-based Allied airmen, continuing their pre- 
invasion aerial offensive against Japanese-oc- 
cupied Burma, bombed Rangoon and nearby rail- 
way yards and sank or damaged more than 150 
enemy supply vessels. 

—United States planes flew 500 miles into Ger- 
many to bomb Stuttgart rail yards, docks and 
airfields in France, including Orleans and 
Conches, Rouen, Boulogne, Abbeville, Serqueux 
and Amiens also were bombed; 39 ied planes 
were lost. 
raids on chemical and armament centers. at 
Mannheim-Ludwigshafen, with “heavy dam- 
age.’’ London said that recently seven U-boats 
were sunk in the Bay of Biscay by a combined 
force of planes and warship. 

—The Allies announced the Strait of Messina was 
open to navigation. 

—The Allied Armies invading Italy pushed to the 
slopes of Aspromonte, capturing San Stefano. 
—Allied planes bombed airfields and communi- 
cation targets in the Naples area. There was 
an Allied night air attack at Aversa, Altamura 

and Battipaglia. 

Sept. 7—Allied forces in Italy captured Palmi and 
Delianova, but said the advance was hindered 
by *’extensive demolitions and difficult country.” 
A steady increase in Allied forces on the Italian 
mainland continues, the report added. — 

—Allied planes made a heavy air attack on 
Munich; 16 Allied bombers were lost. German 
planes attacked air bases in England in the 
Cambridge area; two German planes were lost. 

—Rome said in Bizerte harbor Italian and German 
Air Forces ‘‘gravely damaged’’ five enemy trans- 
ports and off Favignana Island,’ sank a 15,000- 


ton ship. : 
—United "States planes attacked an _ airfield and 
a plane plant at Brussels-Evere, Belgium, and 
targets near St. Omer, France. Liberators at- 
tacked a convoy off the Dutch coast. United 
States Marauders attacked the marshaling yards 
at St. Pol and RAF Mitchells and Typhoon 
bombers attacked the marshaling yards at St. 
Omer and airfields at Poix and Abbeville, all in 


France. 
—The Red Army recaptured 300 villages. Moscow 
reported gains on all fronts and announced Ger- 
man losses from July 5 to Sept. 6 were 1,500,000 
including 420,000 killed and 38,600 prisoners. 
—United States planes in New Guinea dropped 80 
tons af bombs on Jacobsen’s Plantation, and 65 
tons at Malahang Plantation and sprayed tha 
area with 75,000 rounds of ammunition. : 
Sept. 8—Hostilities between’the Badoglio adminis- 
> tration in Italy and the United Nations were pro- 
claimed at an end at 12:30 P.M. (U. S. Eastern 
Wartime) in proclamations by Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, Commander-in-Chief of the Allied 
forces and by Premier Pietro Badoglio. The 


Eisenhower proclamation said it was an uncon- ~ 


ional surrender on Italy’s part. The procla- 
ation by Badoglio said the request for the 
armistice was made by the Italian Government. 
—The Rome radio said that Frascati and other 
localities in the suburbs of Rome had been 
bombed by Allied planes. The broadcast said 
the towns of Colonna, Grottoferrata, Lanuvio 
and Velletri, all on a railroad circling Monte 
Albani, which dominates the capital, also 
been bombed. - 
—Soviet troops took Stalino and drove the Ger- 
Bien out, at the Donets Basin. Berlin said “in 


There were also heavy Allied plane 
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conformance with elastic fighting tactics the 
town of Stalino was evacuated according to plan 
fo shorten the front after the destruction of all 
militarily important establishments,” 

Allied planes bombed airfields in France’ and 
Belgium. 

—The United States naval force that raided Marcus 
Island in the South Pacific, Sept. 1, reported 
that 80 per cent of the Japanese installations 
there had been destroyed. 5 

—Tokyo announced Japanese had seized all Italian 

| enterprises and properties in occupied zones of 
East Asia including Shanghai, Hongkong, Man- 
churia, occupied China and the South Seas area. 

—German warships shelled and destroyed an al- 
Jeged Allied radio base on the Island of Spitz- 
‘bergen and made prisoners of persons there, 
Berlin said. 

Sept. 9—Iran declared that a state of war existed 

_ "with Germany, and adhered to the declaration by 

i the United Nations. A landing before dawn on 
the Italian coast in the Naples area, was made 
by United States and British forces from North 
Africa; under command-of Gen. Dwight_D. Eisen- 
hower, and the immediate command of Lieut. 
Gen. Mark W. Clark. Meanwhile in the Italian 
toe Gen. Montgomery’s British and Canadian 
army more than doubled the coastal periphery 
under its control by an amphibious landing at 
Marina di Vibo Valentia, just south of Pizzo, 
and a push along the southern coast from Bova 
Marina to Locri. 

—Berlin announced that on the western coast of 
Calabria a formation of German battle planes 
attacked enemy \landing forces in the Gulf of 
Sant Eufemia, sank one troop transport and 
scored hits with heavy caliber bombs on four 
large ships, among them one cruiser.”’ 

—United States planes bombed the Japanese-held 
rail link between Mandalay and Lashio, railhead 
of the Burma Road. : 

—Berlin said the Allies landed in Salerno Gulf 
and were attacked by German troops; a heavy 
cruiser, a 9,000-ton transport and six landing 
barges were sunk. 

—The 35,000-ton Italian battleship Roma was sunk 
by &@ bomb dropped by an Axis plane, in the 
Mediterrafiean west of the Straits of Boniface, 

etween Corsica and Sardinia. The battleship 
Was on the way to surrender. The 775-foot ship 
which carried 1,600 men, sank in 22 minutes. 

_ —Berlin said German planes sank a destroyer, a 
fully loaded troop transport and eight. landing 
boats, and set fire to a second large transport. 

—The Russian Army took Bakhmach, a rail city 

in north Ukraine, and were within 60 miles of 

, the Dnieper River. 

—London said Allied plane raids in the Boulogne 
area~had been going for 24 hours and that 
there were also air attacks on enemy airfields 

at Monchy-Breton, Bryasud and Merville in 

” France and Coxydem, Belgium. 

' Sept. 10—“The Italian Commander-in-Chief in 
Rome,"’ a special Berlin communique stated ,‘‘has 

- capitulated in an area 50 kilometers (37 miles) 
around Rome. Disarmament of Italian troops is 
in progress. Communications with Germans in 

_ the Naples and Salerno area has been established. 

' The German Army will take over the protec- 

tion of Vatican City. (London said the Ger- 

mans shelled the southern suburbs of Rome). 

In Northern Italy Field Marshal Rommel has 

| forced Italian units to surrender after a short 

fight which was waged with deep ferocity by 
divisions of his army. Railways leading from 

Carinthia and Tyrol to northern Italy (Bren- 

ner Pass) are undestroyed and in our hands, 

and the coast, including Genoa, and La Spezia, 
has. been occupied. The Etsch (Adige) Valley 
and towns in the area of Bologna, Verona and 

Cremona have been mopped up, while Trieste 

was captured after & short fight. More than 

_ 90,000 Italians were disarmed in this area alone. 
In southern France the Italian army has sur- 
rendered its arms. The coast from Toulon to 

“Mentone has been occupied by us.’’ In the 
ee ineluding Albania and Greece (Athens) 

_ the bulletin said, the Italians gave up arms; 

'| Italian war and merchant ships in the Aegean 
Sea have been taken over by the German 
Navy. All Italian airdromes and the most im- 
portant harbors on the Adriatic coast have been 
occupied ‘the Italian armed forces no longer 
exist. What, however, will exist for all times 
is the world’s contempt for traitors.’’ 

—The Allies announced occupation of the naval 

_base of Taranto, also Pizzo with command of 
15 miles of the Calabrian Coast; also establish- 
ment, of a landing bridgehead in the Naples 
area. On the east coast they reached Monas- 
terace. Their planes raided Capua, Cancello, 


the Naples area, Potenza, southern Sardini at 
Foggia, where 38 Axis planes were shot ‘dig 
—Russian forces captured Chaplino, 60 miles: 
the Dnieper River, and Mariupol, a metaliw 
center and port on the Sea of Azov. ae 
—Allied planes bombed the Mariza airdromé 
the Island of Rhodes. € 
Sept. 11—The Allies announced four Italian sy 
tleships and some cruisers and other wars 
had arrived at Malta, having surrenderec 
in all, plus 13 at other ports. : 
—Berlin said Milan, Turin and Padua, also 
sea fortress at Pola, had been occupied. | 
Allies announced capture of the port of Sale! 
and continuation of attacks in the Naples ¢ 
The Germans were taking over all of Gi 
and, with Bulgar aid, were fighting Ital 
the Balkans. 1 z 
—Under the terms of the armistice made pp 
at Allied Headquarters, Italy agreed to surre) 
French Corsica, immediately to transfer alll 
naval and air units to the Allies, to permith 
merchant ships to be used in the war age 
Germany and to hand over in safety all Uy 
Nations prisoners. a 
—The Red Army advanced on Pavlograd, 34 1 
from the Dneiper and recaptured nearly 
towns. , 
—Gen. MacArthur reported that the Japanese ” 
before Salamaua in New Guinea had”) 
broken with the enemy troops in full retreat) 
many dead abandoned on the field. ery 
—United States planes in Burma attacked 
road yards, dock installations and shipping 
Sagaing, the ferry terminal across the 2 
waddy River, from Mandalay. : 
Sept. 12—The German official news agen 
nounced that Benito Mussolini, former Ita 
Premier, had been kidnapped from the Allie 
the Germans. The broadcast said: ‘Mem 
of the armed SS (Elite) Guards and Se 
Security. Service, aided by members of pe 
chute troops, today carried out an underta 
for the liberation of the Duce. The coup 
main was a success. Mussolini is at liberty yj 
his delivery to the Anglo-American Allies, w 
was agreed to by the Badoglio Government, | 
been frustrated.’ | 
—In the Salerno area in Italy. Berlin said, © 
German Air Force attacked British and Amer? 
landing craft with strong formations. — Bo 
ers destroyed one cruiser and two transpe 
and scored bomb hits on another large v 
ship and 18 merchantmen. The Allies annou 
they had pushed 40 miles across the Ita 
“‘heel’’ from Taranto to Brindisi on the Ai 
atic and in Calabria had extended their cen 
push from its original beachhead at Reggio Cx 
bria by 75 miles to Catanzaro.’”’ In Ca 
the Allied front now runs due east and wes 
Sant’ Eufemia la Mezia through Catanz: 
the coastal point five miles east, a 
—Allied forces occupied the Island of Capri. 
defense of the island remained with the Ita 
naval and military authorities. , 
—Moscow said the Red Army was within art 
range of Bryansk. The bulletin reported 
serge of 3,700 Germans and recapture of 
places. % 
—Allied forces captured the airdrome at ‘8 
maua in New Guinea. r of 
—Secretary of State Hull said that a “syst 
organized international cooperation for the ma 
tenance of peace must be based upon the y¥ 
ingness of the cooperating nations to use fc 
if necessary, to keep peace.’’ a. 
Sept. 13—nI the Salerno sector of Italy, Be 
said, “‘the enemy was repulsed after fierce + 
fensive fighting and had to withdraw to a1 
row ,coastal area.’’ Berlin reported the sin 
of two large merchant ships and a torpedo 
in the Gulf there and a destroyer and a 10,( 
ton transport in the vicinity of Corsica and E 
—In Italy, the Allies said, they took the por 
Crotone; the British were advancing north! 
ake t heavy fighting was continuing yi 
erno. ve 
—Soviet troops crossed the Desna River to bio 
Bryansk under siege. Other advances, MM 
Pee said, carried the Reds within 84 ma 
ce) ev. “4 
—In the North Pacific in the area of the Pa 
Mmushiro Islands, United States planes bom 
Japanese shipping and ground installations ‘| 
though attacked by 25 enemy planes ane 
heavy anti-aircraft fire scored “numerous || 
on ground installations, set on fire a trangp 
which was left in a sinking condition, damm: 
another transport, scored hits on three eq! 
vessels, one of which exploded, and st 
numerous small craft, setting many on fire 
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ed planes dropped 27 tons of bombs on Ma- 
ar’s. water front and barrack area in the 


id troops in New Guinea captured the Sala- 
ua gairdrome. Allied planes also dumped 49 
on AY bombs at Emeryi and Diddyman’s Plan- 
tions. 
pt. 14—In Italy in the Gulf of Salerno, Berlin 
sported, ‘“‘heavy battles are still in progress 
orth of the city with British divisions which 
defending themselves desperately. Enemy 
at acks against height positions to the south 
gf Eboli have been bloodily repulsed after a hard 
ight and our troops in this part started an at- 
mck.on a broad front. The enemy positions 
were taken in storm and the enemy thrown 
back to his landing places. Bloody losses of 
the British and Americans are very severe’’; an 
ed cruiser was ‘“‘shot ablaze.’’ Elsewhere 
(italy the Allies took Cosenza and Bari. 
Washington disclosed loss of the submarine, 
Shadier; also the submarine chasers 694 and 


b6 as of Aug. 23. 
a Allied North African bulletin said 80 Italian 
els had been surrendered, including five bat- 
hips, one converted seaplane-carrier, eight 
uisers, 19 submarines, 27 destroyers, 12 torpedo 
, Six corvettes, one auxiliary cruiser and 
hospital ship. 
yO said the Italian 18,765-ton luxury liner 
mte Verde and the 765-ton minelayer Lepanto 
Tad been scuttled at Shanghai by their Italian 
rews to prevent their falling into Japanese 
nds. The broadcast said that seven other 
an vessels, including six warships, had been 
aged by their crews. 
ow reported the Germans had begun to 
andon Bryansk, which they had held since 
. 13, 1941, after destroying all military in- 
lations, leaving word that the Soviets would 
¢ their hands into an empty pocket.’’ 
the Wewak area of New Guinea 63 tons of 
pts. were dropped by Allied planes at But 
agua. 
rihur headquarters reported the Japanese 
pletely routed at Salamaua with the capture 
town. Allied troops were pursuing the 
anese on the trail to Lae. 
15—In Italy in the Salerno area, ‘‘in spite of 
@ enemy resistance and air interference’ an 
ed builetin said, ‘‘troops with their sup- 
6s and equipment continue to be disembarked 
Non the beaches by the Royal and United States 
a “ey, working under Vice-Admiral Henry K. 


U. S. N. The bombardment of enemy 
tions by strong forces of cruisers and de- 
royers continues. In one day one United 
tes cruiser fired 355 rounds on enemy tanks 
machine-gun nests.’’ Berlin said the Ger- 
destroyed one enemy group at Salerno and 
ded another. The islands of Procida 
hd Ponza were occupied by Allied naval forces. 
he Germans are stationed on the side of the 
hill, some distance above the shore of the 
-—the so-called beachhead. Their gun fire 
the United States Fifth Army troops. The 
ies have been heavily out of proportion 
nong the Army engineers shifting tons of am- 
nition from landing craft to dumps, build- 
roads and trying to establish a solid beach- 
. United States planes bombed the rail 
ds at Pescara; British planes bombed the 
junction at Potenza, between Taranto and 
es. Allied planes reported making 2,000 
orties in one day in the Salerno area. 
retary of the Treasury Morgenthau, declared 
hat the conquest of Sicily—‘‘merely an outpost 
f the fortress of Europe’’—cost the Allies ma- 
al losses. ranging up to 54 per cent. He 
varned that the attack in Italy was “‘the be- 
ning of the war, as far as the United States 
S concerned,’’ adding, “‘Let us stop this foolish, 
Shildish over-optimism and over-confidence. It 
$ al. It is criminal pecause every time 
e decide the war is won, we sign a death war- 
ant for another thousand, or two thousand, or 
ive thousand American soldiers and sailors. 
Russian Army took the rail junction of 
on the way toward Kiev, 75 miles 


‘ 
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dispatches said the American forces had landed 
reinforcements and that ‘“‘the attack is going 
well. Some of the ground lost to the enemy 
has been regained between the River Sele and 
its tributary, the Calore. In this limited sector 
the ehemy was driven from the plains and, pur- 
sued by Allied infantry, is retiring to intrenched 

itions on the Monte Auburno range,’’ a dis- 
ance of six_to eight miles, and are digging in. 
The United States Commander, Lieut. Gen. Mark 
W. Clark, issued an Order of the Day in which 
he said: ‘‘We have arrived at our initial ob- 
jective—our beachhead is secure. Additional 
troops are landing every day, and we are here 
to stay. Not one foot of ground will be given 
up. Meanwhile the 35,000-ton British battle- 
ships Valiant and Warspite shelled German po- 
sitions below Salerno. The island of Ischia off 
the Gulf of Naples surrendered to Allied naval 
forces. ‘‘Berlin said: ‘‘Bitter fighting also took 
place yesterday in the area of Salerno and 
Eboli. Some enemy groups were destroyed and 
landing heads were further narrowed down. 
When storming Altavnilla, the Americans lost 
numerous dead and prisoners. German planes 
destroyed an 8,000-ton transport and damaged 
11 more ships of the landing fleet.” 

—Allied planes bombed Nantes, France, causing, 
Berlin said,, ‘‘serious destructions’’ and ‘‘con- 
ree gage casualties’; 28 of the planes were shot 

own. 

—Capture of Novorossiisk, port on the Black Sea, 
Was announced by Moscow; also the taking of 
Lozovaya and Romny, in the Ukraine. 

—Allied planes bombed a rubber plant in Mont- 
lucon, France, and raided targets in Berlin, los- 
ing 10 planes and three more in the Low Coun- 
tries. German planes bombed the London area. 

—Allied planes dropped 66 tons of bombs in 15 
minutes on the airdrome cluster at Wewak in 
New Guinea. 

—In the Celebes, at Kondari, Allied planes dropped 
27 tons of bombs. 

—Japanese planes bombed Darwin. 

Sept. 17—President Roosevelt in a “‘war progress 
report to Congress,’’ spoke of definite prospects 
for a Russian invasion of Germany itself, for 
Allied use of air bases in Italy to strike southern 
and eastern Germany, for an offensive in Burma, 
and for Allied operations on the Japanese flank 
of the Indian Ocean and the Bay of Bengal. 

—In the Salerno area of the Italian east coast 
below Naples, the Allies reported capture of 
Albanella. Berlin said that ‘‘in the Eboli area, 
where enemy resistance stiffened considerably, 
our troops destroyed isolated American groups 
and captured prisoners and booty. Enemy para- 
chute troops who baled out in the rear of our 
front were destroyed,” . adding that German 
torpedo boats had sunk several Italian ships and 
had ‘‘captured the troop transport Leopardi on 
her maiden trip with 1,000 Italian soldiers aboard 
and three more streamers. After calling at a large 
Adriatic port they forced the naval commander 
and prefect of that town to surrender.’’ 

—British planes bombed Berlin for the 80th time, 
losing four; other British planes raided the rail 
yards at Modane, near the opening of the Mont- 
Cenis tunnel in the Alps, also another the via- 
duct near St. Raphael on the French Riviera. 
Allied planes attacked enemy air fields at Ciam- 
pino and Pratica di Mare, south of Rome, de- 
stroying aircraft on the ground. 

—The Red Army announced the capture of Bry- 
ansk with its twin city of Bezhitsa, and seized 
the Azov seaport of Osipenko. Berlin said 
“‘Novorossiisk and Bryansk were evacuated ac- 
cording to plan after the complete destruction 
of all important plants. 

—Washington told of loss of the United States 
destroyer Rowan as of Sept. 11; the tug Nauset, 
as of Sept. 9, and the tug Navajo, as of Sept. 12. 

—Allied forces under Gen. MacArthur took Lae, 
an important Japanese base in New Guinea. 

—British planes continued attacks against Japanese 
communications over a large area of western 
Burma. 

—The Japanese are increasing their air forces 
in the Bougainville (Solomons) area. 

Sept. 18—In the Salerno area conjunction of the 
Eighth with the Fifth Army the Allies said, was 
marked by the occupying of the city of Rocca- 
daspide. Berlin said “‘struggles have grown with 
newly landed superior enemy forces, and that 
German “‘rear guards retreating from Calabria 
under constant struggles and after thorough de- 
struction of all communications establishe: 
nection with divisions fighting in the area of 

The Badoglio garrison on the Isle of 
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—Premier Badoglio has escaped from German- | 


Allied planes again 
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- —The Russian army, 
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garrisoned Rome and is with the Allied forces in 
Southern Italy. Allied planes bombed Viterbo, 
Pratica di Mare and Ciampino in Italy. Long- 
range fighters made a low-level attack on the 
landing ground sat Foggia. Other planes at- 
tacked Pescara, the sirdrome on Rhodes, also 
airfields in France (Lille and Merivitle) and in 
Holland. ! ’ ; 
bombed the Berlin area. 
United States planes attacked the French air- 
field at Beauvan and Dutch fliers bombed rail 
yards at Rouen. 


—The Russians captured Pavlograd and reported 


advances on all fronts. 


—In a radio broadcast said to have been made by 


Mussolini (in his alleged voice) the black shirts 
were urged to eliminate fascist traitors and 
Italians were told to take up arms again by the 
side of Germany and Japan. 


—Allied planes conducted raids on the Japanese 


‘bases on Tarawa Island in the North Gilbert 
group and on Nauru Island, west of the Gilbert 
group in the Pacific. 


Sept. 19—In the Naples-Salerno area the Allies 
were reported as taking Altavilla and Battipaglia.~ 


The bulletin added that the Eighth and Fifth 
Armies continued to advance, and “the Germans 
have almost completed evacuation of Sardinia. 
They are evacuating their forces to Corsica after 
being attacked by two Italian divisions. They 
were still at Bastia, on Corsica. An increasing 
number of troops, supplies and vehicles are being 
unloaded on the beaches in the Salerno area.’’ 


. —Prime Minister Churchill returned to. London 
' from his conference in Quebec and Washington. 
—A U-boat sank in the Gulf of Salerno a Brit- 


ish destroyer of the Jervis type and damaged a 
large tanker by torpedo hit. German long-dis- 
tance bombers yesterday, far out over the At- 
lantic, shot down.a bomber and a cargo-carrying 
glider which was in tow of the plane. 


—United States naval forces in the Pacific raided 


the Gilbert Island area, hitting the Japanese 
base at Tarawa Island and the enemy’s phos- 
phate works on Nauru. 


The United States Navy issued a report showing 


that in the three years ended July 31 the Navy 


had grown into the greatest sea-air power in 


history... Naval ship displacement approached 
5,000,000 tons and airplanes number 18,269. 


places, and Marshal Stalin, in Orders of the 

; announced smashing of Smolensk defenses 
with the capture of Dukhovshchina and Yartsevo, 
0 miles from the German base; approaching 
get close to the Dnieper River with the 
ture of Orekhov, and hammering to within 
the Same distance of, Kiev, through the storming 
of Priluki and Lubny. 


h ara Said the Red Army had recaptured 1,- 
; day 


—Darwin in Australia was raided before dawn by 


nine Japanese planes. 


—United States planes attacked railway installa- 


tions by Naba Junction and Bongyuang Gorge in 
Other United States planes bombed 


_ Japanese barracks at Maymyo. 
—British planes bombed targets in the Aegean Sea 


and on the mainland of Greece. 


Sept. 20—The Allies in Italy reported the oeccupa- 


tion of most of the Sorrentine Peninsula, west of 
Salerno. Their planes bombed a convoy of 1,- 
800 ‘trucks and a road near Conthursi, in the 
-hills east of Salerno. In the Taranto sector the 
Allies took Giota. Berlin said the Germans had 
completed evaculation of Sardinia but still held 
Corsica. Gen. Giraud disclosed that French 
commandos and Badoglia Italians had landed 
there and were fighting the Germans. Berlin 


glaimed capture of a west Adriatic harbor on 


taly’s east coast “‘securing there a large num- 
ber of warships and merchantmen and taking 
prisoner 4,000 soldiers of Badoglio’s army along 
with the commander and several high officers 
of his staff.’ 


—British planes bombed the Axis airfield in Mor- 


lais, France. 


—Allied planes bombed road junctions and rail- 


ways in the Naples area and between there and 
Rome. Planes also bombed German transport 
hear Potenza and broke up, they said, German 
troop concentrations northwest of Salerno. 


—United States planes, in an attack on Kiukiang, 


China, shot down 17 Japanese planes. 

reported the recapture of 
,130 more populated places, and cut the Kiey- 
hernigov highway. Velizh, 15 miles northwest 

of Smolensk, fell to the Russians in a wheeling 

movement. Smolensk also was attacked front- 

ally by units only 30 miles away. 


oi Allied Ch gers bombed Japanese airdrome at Cape 
r 


Gloucest New Britain with 99 tons of ex- 


plosives. There was ho interception by 
enemy. Se} 
—United States planes attacked Monywa, Bu 
capital of the Chindwin' district. 7 | 
—United States planes bombed Venice and | 
cara in daylight and shipping at Scarpy 
Island, _ pone dark attacked the Me 
airdrome of Crete. ee 
—Japanese planes bombed Allied targets ont 
air strip of Guadalcanal. | 
—London said British warships sank at 
supply ship in convoy off the Dutch coast.) | 
Sept. 2i—In the Salerno-Agropoli Sector, Urfi 
States troops took Eboli. London said | 
British had landed air forces on Kos, } 
island of the Dodecanese, and had7 
bombed several times by Axis planes. | 
—A French bulletin said: ‘“The whole wes 
side of Corsica is now liberated. Our ady 
troops are in possession, among other Dlelj 
of St. Florent, the eastern region of ¢ 
Levie and Sartene. German efforts to Te 
ture the heights of Sorba and Inzecca) 
easily repulsed.’’ ; a | 
—United States planes bombed airfields at BAR 
vais-Tille and RAF Mitchells bombed coke of 
and by-product plants at Lens in nortlt 
France. é om | 
—Australian troops in United States trans 
planes seized Kiapit, 60 miles above Lae, in » 
Guinea. At Wewak and Boram airdromes 
ue of bombs were dropped; at Madang’ 
ons. i : 
—The House of Representatives voted, 360 tox 
for the Fulbright resolution for United St 
participation in post-war peace efforts. 9 | 
—Allied planes bombed _ Benevento, Capua _ 
Cancello, Leghorn, in Italy; Bastia, in Cors 
Hassani, in Greece; Heraklion, in Crete, 
ritza, on Rhodes; Evreux-Saurille and B 
France and several objectives in Belgi 
Holland. ; 
—Prime, Minister Churchill, in. a report to) 
Parliament on the progress of the war, pr 
ised a mass invasion of Germany front the) w 
in combination with Allied forces striking fl 
the south. The “‘bloodiest portion of this — 
lies ahead,’’ he warned. ‘ | 
—The Red Army recaptured 1,143 more places,j| 
cluding Chernigov. 6 
—United States planes dropped 20 tons of bo 
at the Sagaing ferry terminal in Burma)! 
British planes “‘carried out a series of atte 
on Japanese road and rail communications 
western Burma. a | 
Sept. 22—Allied forces in Italy continued thei 
vance and reported the capture of Poten 
vital junction in the South-central sectio: 
Corsica, where United States troops had 
to. aid the French, the Germans were 
drawing tothe north part of the island. f 
—Near Gibraltar, an Axis bulletin stated, U-b 
sank three Allied destroyers and a freighg 
and, in the Tyrrhenian Sea, a 14,000-ton steatii 
at the North Cane. 21 of 38 planes that attacil 
a German conyoy; and, in the Aegean Sea, , 
Greek submarine Katsonis, which was in P& 
ish service. 
—In the Solomons at Arundel Allied 
forces 


the night, causing minor damage. Durii 
cent operations the transport-cargo ship 
Penn, after landing passengers and cargo 
forward, destination, was bombed and ff 


planes bombed and strafed our positions . 


ts 
while returning to Guadalcanal.” ! 
—United, States planes dropped 10,000 tons 
bombs on airdromes on Athens and on Rho 
Allied naval forces reported destroying 
enemy convoys in the Aegean. ft) 
—The Russian Army captured the port of 
on the Black Sea. Elsewhere they reca ‘ 
900 places, isolated Poltave, and got within 


miles of the Dnieper. Im a message to. 
American people Premier Stalin praised the 
of workers who had built the tanks and ot 
materiel used in the Red Army drive and ur 
everyone to buy Third War Loan Bonds® 
shorten the war. f 
—In New Guinea, in a joint operation by ai 
and land, under Gen.» MacArthur’s di 
Allied forces landed six miles north of 
hafen, on the east coast, southwest of Glo’ 
on the nearby island of New Britain which 
was bombed as well is Gasmata on New B’ 


At Madang escorted Allied planes mi 


- 


a 


bing arid strafing passes in continuation of 
attack on the enemy’s Bogadjim-Yauia line 
mMimunication, destroying or seriously dam- 
more bridges. The jetty at Palpa River 
Was wrecked by direct hits. Bivouacs and sup- 
ly installations at Yaula, Daumoina and Bauak 
“bombed and heavily strafed. There was no 
epticn.. All of our planes returned.”” 
23—British bombing planes dropped 1,500 
of explosives in 30 minutes, London said, 
the German city of Hanover. The chief tar- 
were the rubber factories. The attack cost 
lanes. Oldenburg also was bombed, by a 
lalier force. German planes bombed places 
the Channel side of England. 
Fifth and Eighth Armies moved north- 
fd in Italy and captured several places in- 
ey g Ginosa. Corsica was reported two- 
Ss 


free of Germans. 
planes bombed the docks and shipyards 
antes, and airfields in Western France. 
hells bombed industrial targets at Rouen and 
phoons attacked the canal entrance at We- 
idinge, in the outer Scheldt and shipping off 
Dutch coast; 15 planes were lost. 
ie Red Army took Buzanova and came withia 
allery range of Smolensk. Entry was made 
hto White Russia and Poltava in the Ukraine 
yas eaptured with 863 more populated places. 
mited States planes, in Burma, attacked targets 
the Mandalay area and Japanese installations 
fere destroyed. . 
“On Cape Gloucester, Allied planes made a four- 
ir raid ‘“‘extending to dawn to cover the 
Amschhafen operation, bombed and strafed the 
femy airdrome with 73 tons of bombs and 15,- 
)0 rounds of ammunition. One enemy plane was 
estroyed on the ground by a direct hit. Hits 
ere scored on anti-aircraft positions, 
Mhps were burned and explosions caused. At 
: hhafen our ground forces landed under 
0 of a naval bombardment and air protec- 
imi. Enemy resistance is being rapidly reduced. 
® are pressing toward Finschhafen, which is 
under our auxiliary fire. We have reached 
horth end of the airfield. Our medium 
Hts and attack planes, in close support of 
ips, dropped 21 tons of bombs and expended 
48,000 rounds of ammunition on ground 


hany announced that Benito Mussolini, freed 
his Italian captors by German paratroopers 
been named President of Fascist Italy, with 
tabinet of 12 members. 
24—--In the Salerno area Allied forces took 
mura, 42 miles above Taranto. Their planes 
mk seven transport planes between Corsica 
id Leghorn. Before dawn they had attacked 
rields and rail yards at Pisa. More American 
ps were landed on the Salerno Bay beaches. 
n said an enemy attack in the Contursi area 
Was repulsed after a hard and bitter struggle, 
ith particularly heavy enemy losses. _ 
he round-the-clock air offensive against Ger- 
hy continued with the RAF bombing Mann- 
—Ludwigshafen, Darmstadt and Aachen; 33 
were lost. 
lin said U-boats in the North Atlantic ‘‘after 
ral weeks interruption’’ attacked for several 
an American convoy which was protected 
an ‘extraordinarily high number of destroy- 
,"’ and sank 12 of the destroyers, torpedoed 
e others and sank nine steamers (46,900 tons) 
torpedoed two others. 
H Russia, near Demidov, Berlin said, German 
ps destroyed several regiments of Reds. Mos- 
fw said 4,000 Germans were killed and, in the 
ack Sea, two yeas oe (12,000 tons) were sunk. 
E. 25—It the Salerno area British warships 
lied the German positions in the hills over- 
ng the plains on the sea coast. Pursuit of 
drawing German forces was slowed by the 


i Corsica the Allies shot down 19 planes ferrying 
rmans from the island. 
cow announced the capture of Smolensk and 
gslavi, after fierce street fighting. Smolensk, 
® Hitler’s headquarters in his drive against 
cow, was ranked as one of most strongly 
fed points in Europe. The Germans had 
Smolensk 26 months and Berlin said it was 
ated. 
planes bombed the harbor of Leghorn, 
United States planes today bombed the 
eld at St. Omer, France. 
the southwest Pacific Gen. MacArthur an- 
unced Australian troops had fought ci 
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Australians drove toward the town, which is on 
the Huon Peninsula. 

—Allied planes bombed Balzano, just south of the 
Brenner Pass; also Verona and Bologna. Bombers 
of the Northwest African Air Force attacked road 
jungtions and bivouac areas in and around Bene- 
vento and Avellino; also the airdrome of Kasteili 
in,Crete. Allied troops moved closer to Naples. 

Sept. 26—In the Salerno area the Allies pushed 
north and east in an advance of a mile or so, 
and further toward the Adriatic other Allies 
pushed up the coast to the mouth of the Ofanto 
River. Berlin said the Allies pushed forward 
“against our positions between the Gulf of Sa- 
lerno and Bight of Manfredonia. The attacks 
were repulsed and a concentration of fresh re- 
serves was smashed by artillery fire.’ 

—Allied planes in New Guinea dropped 21 tons of 
bombs on bridges in the Ramu Valley and 46 tons 
further south and 84,000 rounds of ammunition. 

—United States planes attacked Japanese-con- 
trolled railway yards and communications in the 
Mandalay area in Burma. 

—The Russian Army reached the east bank of the 
Dnieper, opposite Kiev.» Berlin said the Reds 
were repulsed in attempting to cross. The Rus- 


sians swept up more than 825, villages on all 


fronts. 

—American Flying Fortresses, escorted all the way 
by Thunderbolts, penetrated 80 miles east of 

—Paris and blasted the Champagne Airfield and 
Junkers 88 repair plant at Rheims in a heavy 
daylight assault. It was the third raid on 
Rheims by Fortresses. 

—Allied planes bombed German concentration 
south of Sarno in Italy. Fighters and fighter- 
bombers attacked motor transport and road 
junctions around the Benevento-Amalfi’ area. 
Motor transport north of Foggia was attacked. 
The Pomigliano d’Arca airdrome was also a 
target for fighter-bombers. 

—The Brazilian passenger liner Itapage was sunk 
by a submarine, Commander Antonio Barra re- 
ported. Eighty wounded persons were taken to 
hospitals at Meceio, Brazil; six passengers and 
19 of crew are reported missing. A 

Sept. 27—In Southern Italy, Uniited States Fifth 
Army forces were slowed in their advance above 
Salerno; on the Adriatic side the British Eighth 
Army toog Cerignola and pushed up the main 
road to Foggia. The fighting, the bulletin added, 
remained fierce in the ‘‘worst of the heights’’ 
just above Salerno. Berlin said that ‘‘on the 
south Italian front, the enemy launched numer- 
ous local attacks in the mountains northwest 
and northeast of Salerno. These attacks failed, 
with the enemy suffering heavy losses. In the 
eastern sector, German battle groups, after the 
destruction of transport facilities, disenga 
themselves and occupied new positons without 
enemy interference.”’ 

—British submarines sank, London said, ten ships 
cone of which were taking Germans from Cor- 

ca. 

—In New Guinea in the Wewak area 33 tons of 
She were dropped at But and Dagua air- 

comes. 


—The Red Army captured an east bank suburb of ~ 


Dniepropetrovsk in a hand-to-hand struggle 
across the river from that steel city, also retook 
the last German Caucasus fortress of Temryuk 
and 1,320 villages. Berlin reported the repulse 
of Red forces in attempting to cross the Dnie- 


per. 
—United States planes bombed port installations, 


in daylight, at Emden and targets at Aurich, 
losing 15 aircraft and shooting down 40 of the 
enemy. The Fortresses dropped 1,000 tons of ex- 
plosives in about 30 minutes. 

—Allied planes bombed the harbor of Syros in 
the Aegean Sea. 

—United States planes bombed “‘yards at Pyawbwo, 
95 miles south of Mandalay in Burma. 

Sept. 28—The British army, in its drive up the 
Adriatic coast of Italy, captured Foggia with its 
network of strategic airfields, 90 miles from 
Naples. Although the Eighth Army had to cross 
two rivers—the Carapelle and the Ceryaro—in 


‘+o final push to Foggia from Cerignola, resis- - 
In _ the 


tance. 2 general was reported slight. 

Salerno area the Americans advanced in the hills 
separating them from the plain of Naples. Brit- 
ish warships joined in the battle for Naples and 
hurled broadsides against German positions at 
the base of Mount Vesuvius. ‘ 

—The French reported that in Corsica the Ger- 
mans had evacuated Aleria. 

—British bombers again attacked Hanover, Bruns- 
wick and Emden. Aircraft of the Fighter Com- 
mand on intruder patrols over Holland and 
northwest Germany destroyed seven enemy air- 
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craft; 38 bombers and one fighter are missing.’ 
More than 1,700 tons of bombs were dropped on 
Hanover. ; 

—German planes bombed places in eastern Eng- 
land. 


—Berlin reported the capture of the Adriatic 


port of Split. The Greek island of Corfu also 
was occupied by German troops. ‘ 
~Allied planes bombed Kasteli airdrome in Crete; 
German planes bombed the islands of Kos and 
Leros. By ie 

—Japanese planes bombed and strafed the Mission 
area at Drysdale, Australia, 

—At Wewak airdromes, 200 Allied planes destroyed 
50 parked Japanese planes. 

Sept 29—In Italy, Algiers (Allied headquarters) 
said United States forces ‘‘drove the enemy out 
of his strong defensive positions in the mountains 
north and west of Salerno and forced an ap- 
preciable withdrawal.’’ 

—Soviet forces took Rudnya, and Kremenchug on 
the east bank of the Dnieper, and penetrated 
within 100 miles of both the old Polish border 
in the north, and the Rumanian frontier in the 
south. , Ht 

—Allied planes dropped 145 tons of bombs on-main 
supply dumps and installations at Wewak, in New 
Guinea. : i 

Sept. 30—The Germans began the evacuation of 
Naples while United States forces (Fifth Army) 
were still 13 miles away. They had taken Pompeii. 

—British planes, of which eight were lost, bombed 
Bochum, a steel center and other places in the 
Ruhr. 

—London announced that photographs from the 
air revealed that 100 factories were destroyed or 
damaged in Berlin in recent British plane raids. 

—In Russia (White Russia) the Reds reported cap- 
ture of Krichev. 


1943—OCTOBER 


Oct. 1—Led by British tanks, the Fifth Army 
troops entered Naples shortly after dawn, 22 
days since the Americans landed on the beaches 
below Salerno. Moving up along the coastal 
road skirting Mt. Vesuvius the invaders, under 
Lieut. Gen. Mark W. Clark, took the city on the 
third day after breaking through the moun- 
tainous barriers south of the Naples plain. They 
found the harbor full of sunken ships, the city 
‘devastated by fire and explosions, end the whole 
place deserted by the Nazis, who were on the 
move toward Rome, 135 miles north. The taking 
of Naples had been preceded by the capture of 
Avellino, provincial capital, 30 miles ezst and 
slightly north. 


.—Allied planes from North Africa crossed the 


‘Alps and ‘‘flew over the region of Munich’’ but 
it was too cloudy to observe results. United 
States planes bombed an airplane-parts plant at 
Wiener-Neustadt, 25 miles from Vienna, 

—Washington said the United States minelayer, 
Skill, was lost (Sept..25) in Salerno Gulf. Canada 
ped U-boats in September sank 10 or 11 vessels 
n a convoy, including three, warships in a 10- 
day attack. London said the corvette, Poly- 
anthus and the frigate Itohen had been sunk. 

—Moscow reported the Red Army had taken Cheri- 
koy and 45 other places in White Russia. 


-—In_the Southwest Pacific in Bougainville Strait, 


Allied planes sank three of 11 ships in a Japanese 
convoy, including a destroyer. ; 

--In North Indo-China, United States planes shot 
down 49 Japanese planes over the Haiphong 
area. * } 

Japanese forces occupied the cities of Langsi and 
Suan in China. . 

Oct. 2—Allied planes bombed German pontoon 
bridges across the Volturno River at Grazzanise 

_ and on the coastal road at Formia. 

—Allied troops took Finschhafen, a Japanese sea 
and air base in New Guinea. 

—Twenty-six tons of bombs were dropped by 
Allied planes on the Thazi rail yards, 60 miles 


' ‘ south of Mandalay, in Burma. 


—Moscow reported Soviet forces had taken 270 

' more places and gained 11 miles in the drive on 
Mogilev, and toward Gomel. 

British planes lost 24 of their number in roids 
at Hagen and elsewhere. London scid 1,000 
tons of bombs were dropped at Hagen; the tar- 
gets, iron and steel mills. By daylight, Allied 
planes attacked Munich and Wiener-Neustadt, 
after another night attack on Emden; 19 German 
planes were shot. down. Two Allied planes were 
Peake f ee Munich 500 tons of bombs were 

ped. 


_—A_Greek destroyer, London said, sank a U-boat 


off Pantelleria. 


_ —Naval authorities at Cape Town, South Africa, 


confirmed the loss in November, 1942, of the 


18;713-ton British ocean liner, Ceramic, zi 
Atlantic, with loss of 500 or more lives. | 

Oct. 3—United States forces around Naples - 

tinued to meet resistance from enemy rear gy 
detachments. In Naples the Germans left | 
water reservoir intact. Several hotels were ds 
mited. United States Secretary of the 
Knox was sboard a destroyer off Naples ¥ 
the city fell. wy | 

—German sea and air forces attacked the fs 
of Kos, in the Dodaecanese group, recently! 
cupied by the Allies. They landed and | 
several important points._ 2 | 

—Reinforced Japanese divisions have launchal 
new offensive in southeastern China andi 
Chinese High Command announced its troops 
been forced to give up several towns inch 
the railway city of Suaricheung, 80 miles sonti| 
Nanking. \ r 

—In Indo-China, at the Japanese-held por® 
Haipong, 29 Japanese planes were shot di 
by United States airmen. =| 

—The Allies have bombed nine times in 30% 
the Beauvais-Tille airfield, 45 miles nort 
Paris. British planes attacked electrical Dag 
and transformer stations between Paris andi 
Brest Peninsula, under escort’ by squadrons 
fighters, which shot down 10 challenging © 
man planes. Typhoon fighter-bombers, ¢é 
by fighters, attacked Nazi shipping at Flus 
13 Allied planes were lost in the day’s operatily 

Oct. 4—United States forces completed occups 
of Benevento and crossed the Calore Rive 
Italy. British forces and American Ran 
pushed along north of Naples. On the Adre 
Coast the British Eighth Army made a lane 
at Termoli, 20 miles north of the mout 
the Fortore River, and took Motta} and Mo 
miletto. Termoli is over .200 miles from. 
“‘heel’’ of Italy and 107 rail miles above Be 
vento. It is northeast of Rome, with wi 
it is connected by a trunk highway across 
Appenines. t 

—In Corsica, French forces occupied Bastia 
days after regular troops landed on the isle 
after mopping up the whole western coast andi 
northern part of Cape Corse as far as Luri.) 
the central sector, Moroccan sharpshooters, 
cupied Furiant, despite resistance by the eng 
and are driving rapidly toward the sea. To; 
south the French occupied Borgo and its 

* fields. e | 

—Allied planes, London said, ‘‘made a very Re 
attack on the armament and engineering 
of, Kassel in west-central Germany. Mos 
bombed Hanover and objectives in the Rk 
land.’ Later the Bordeaux area was f: 
24 British planes were shot down. Berlin / 
the British lost 44 planes and added that ¢ 
man long-range batteries shelled the Brit 
coast_and Scored hits in Ramsgate, Deal, De 
and Folkestone. f 

—United States planes attacked an aircraft fi 
in Frankfort and the German airfield ab} 
Dizier. Fifteen planes were lost and 56 
enemy shot down. Hl 

—dJapanese planes raided Finschhafen_in ¥ 
Guinea and also Vella Lavella in the Solem: 
causing ‘‘moderate damage and casualties.” 

—United States warships reported sinking 40 
more barges evacuating Japanese troops fi 
Kolombangara Island. 

Oct. 5—United States warships shelled Japan 
occupied Wake Island, 2,300 miles west of Haws 
The attack was made by carrier planes and 
bombardment. PT 

—Allied troops in their advance in the inte 
north of Naples, took Montesarchio, nine mm 
beyond Avellino. On the Adriatic Coast the Al 
landed more ‘troops at Termoli, but Geri 
counter attacks held up further advance nor 
ward. In the Naples area the Allies capbill 
the airfields of Pomigliano d’Arco, and Capa 
chino, eight and three miles from Naples. All 
airmen attacked Bolzano, key to Brenner P® 
Pisa and communications centers. i 

—Berlin reported the occupation of the islan 
Kos, in the Dodecanese group jand the cat 
of 600 British and 2,500 Italian troops. 

—U-boats, Berlin said, sank seven vessels (5 
to Bid a gente @ a oa, in the Medi 

nean, and scor orpedo hits on 16 sis 
(130,000 tons.) ae 

--British planes bombed Frankfort Z 
time), Ludwigshafen (60th time); ne 4 
were lost. Berlin said the Allies lost 41 airer 

—The Netherlands submarine Dolfijn, oper: 
with the Royal Navy in the Mediterranea 
pedoed and sank a 9,000-ton enemy tran: 
pee Sentrorse two German ‘transport baz; 


P| 


as 


apanese steamer plying between Shimonoseki 
nshu and Fusan, Korea, was sunk by an 
pa sulsuarine with loss of 500 lives, Tokyo 


ounced. 

6—In Italy, north of Naples, 

ersa and Maddaloni. ee 
ed planes attacked rail 


scow reported Russian planes in the Black 
a had raided an enemy port and had sunk a 
b00-ton transport, two landing barges and a 
i carrying infantry and caused fires in the 


led planes, Algiers reported, shot down 13 
emy aircraft in a raid on Mestre, after attack- 
Elensis and Araxon airfields in Greece. 

« %.—The Allies still were pushing north in 

Naples area but had not succeeded in cross- 
mg the Volturno River. 

@ hundred persons were killed by the ex- 
& Plosion of a time-bomb weighing several tons 
_ which had been hidden in the basement of the 
Naples post office by departing Germans. 
erman planes attacked targets in Greater Lon- 
n with explosive bombs of heavy caliber. Lon- 
lon said two of the planes were shot down. 
ied planes bombed Mestre, the rail center of 
ehice, and continued their raids on Mignano, 
formia and Isernia. 

i German convoy with its escort was destroyed 
h the forenoon in the Aegean Sea, London said. 

Ssian forces took Nevel in the north, crossed 
Dnieper River at three places and ‘cleared 
Taman Peninsula’ of invaders. Berlin said 
jukas operating over the Black Sea attacked a 
Drmation of three Soviet destroyers which at- 

npted to shell-the south coast of Crimea and 
wi were sunk by bombs.’’ 

Gondon said British submarines had sunk six 
Ships in the Mediterranean, and bombed iron 
Tks at Stratoni on the Aegean coast. 
fapanese planes bombed the airdrome at Fin- 
thhaven, and on Goodenough and Kiriwina 
ands after dark. 

ny Japanese barges have been sunk with 
reat loss of life in their evacuation of Kolom- 
sangara Island, a McArthur bulletin stated. 
8—The Allies took Capua in Italy. United 
ates troops crossed the Calore River at 
nevento, northeast of Naples. On the Adriatic 
@ British improved their positions in the high 
und in continuing rains in the Termoli area. 
Yugoslav bulletin announced capture by the 
irst Bosnian Corps of the town of Tuzla, mak- 
hg prisoners of 2,136 soldiers, one general and 
30 Officers, killing 500 and wounding 400. Large 
quantities of war material, including 2,000 rifles, 
guns, 45 heavy machine guns, 20 railway cars 

of ammunition and several depots with food 
d other material Were taken. 
ss of the Greek destroyer, Queen Olga, was 
hounced in London. 
he Chinese High Command announced fighting 

s continuing in the lower Yangtze River area, 
here a Japanese drive had been repulsed. The 
mvaders still were in possession of the railroad 
enters of Suancheng and Kwangteh and the 
River town of Siaofeng, but all three cities 
e under Chinese attack. 

Hanoi, Indo-China, United States planes 
ped 20 tons of bombs on the Gialem air- 
me. | 

British planes bombed Stuttgart, Bremen, 

edrichshafen and Munich; seven planes were 
st London said; Berlin said nine. The same 
¢t German planes bombed London and Nor- 
hh; three planes were lost. 
the Solomons, north of Vella Lavella, Allied 
ships sank a Japanese cruiser and two de- 
yoyers. United States losses were “‘moderate. 
daylight, United States planes bombed Bremen 

d the U-boat center of Vegesack; 142 Ger- 

and 33 United States planes were lost, Lon- 
i said. Berlin said the Bremen attack cost 


/Marienburg 
reported, 
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lost 29. Allied planes also bombed Hanover and 
Bremen. . 

—Finschhafen, New Guinea, was again bombed by 
Japanese planes. 

—Berlin. said ‘‘on the middle Dnieper at the 
mouth of the Pripet, south of Gomel and west 
of Smolensk, enemy attacks have been repelled 
in bitter fighting. One Soviet regiment was 
annihilated during German counter-attacks on 
the middle Dnieper.’’ Berlin said, ‘‘the last 
German rearguard left the Tamen Peninsula and 
crossed the Kerch Strait unhampered by the 
enemy after having knocked out 24 of 40 at- 
tacking enemy tanks. Thus the evacuation of 
the Kuban bridgehead, which was begun on 
orders received on Sept. 19, has ended after 
all troops and supplies had been withdrawn to 
the Crimea.’’ 5 

—The British Admiralty announced loss of the 
destroyer Intrepid. 

—The United States destroyer, Buck, was sunk 
off Salerno ‘‘by an underground explosion.’ 
Oct. 10—In Italy the Allies now control the south 
bank of the Volturno and Calore Rivers from 
the sea more than 40 miles inland to Ponte di 
Benevento. Fighting is continuing in rain on 
muddy plains that hold up all motor transport; 
22 German planes were shot down in Italy, Crete 

and Greece. 

—Berlin said 62 United States planes were shot 
down in their attack on Ankiam, Gdynia and 
elsewhere along the Baltic coast. 

—Allied planes bombed the airfield at Heraklion 
(Candia) in Crete and Calato on Rhodes; the 
airfield at Andimakhia, on the Island of Kos. 

—The Red Army has recaptured 180 places in 
the Vitebsk and Nevel areas. A rail junction 
near Gomel was among the captured places. 

—British planes bombed targets in Berlin, losing 
none. United States planes shot down 102 of 
the enemy in a raid on Muenster and Coesfeld; 
they lost 32. Lieut. John K. Winant Jr., son 
of the United States Ambassador to London, 
was reported missing after the Muenster attack, 
A rocket shell hit his bomber. ag 

Oct. 11—United States troops pushing east took 
Fontelandolfo, on the south side of the Vol- 
turno River in Italy. 

—A Yugoslav bulletin claimed capture of the 
island of Therso off the Adriatic coast 25 miles 
east of Pola and 12 miles south of Fiume, 
adding: ‘‘Now all the islands and the whole 
coast of northern Dalmatia, with the excep- 
tion of the fortified town of Zara, are in. our 
hands.’’ The Krupp iron works at Zenica 
(Bosnia) were damaged. 

—In the Celebes Allied planes dropped 25 tons 
of bombs on Macassar “‘among warehouses and 
fuel tanks near Juliana and Wilhelmina wharves 
and Fort Rotterdam, starting fires visible 90 
miles.”’ 

—Japanese planes raided Allied posts at Buna, 
New Guinea; Kirwina Island, Munda and two 
other places on New Georgia (Solomons.) 

—Tokyo said Allied forces in 16 hoats had made 
a landing at the town of Maungdaw on the 
coast of Burma, 60 miles north of the Jap- 
anese-held base at Akyab. The dispatch added 
that the Allied landing attempt failed. ~~ 

—A MacArthur bulletin said United States planes 
bombed Kahill airdrome on Bougainville Island. 

eas planes bombed Garitza airfield on Corfu 
Islan 


—The British Admiralty disclosed particulars of an 
attack Sept. 22, by midget submarines, three of 
which were lost, on the German batleship 
Tirpitz in Altenfjord in Northern Norway. “‘Air 
photographs,’”’ the Admiralty said, ‘‘taken after 
the attack show that the Tirpitz, which has not 
moved from her anchorage, was surrounded by 
thick oil which covered the fjord where she 
lay and which extended more than two miles — 
from her berth. The photographs also show a 
number of small unidentified craft alongside 
the battleship, possibly repair ships or ships 
to provide power and light.’! 

—The Red Army captured Novobelitsa, a suburb 
of Gomel and held the left bank of the Sozh 
River, also Dobromysl in the Ukraine. . 

—A Chinese communique disclosed the Japanese 
capture of Anchi, railway town 40 miles north- 
west of Hangchow on Oct. 2. The invaders still 
held two other centers on the Hangchow-Wuhu 
railroad—Kwangteh and Hsuangcheng—and the 
Si River town of Hsiaofeng, 10 miles south of 
Anchi. but their attempts to drive forward from 
these four bases were thrown back. 

Oct. 12—The British Government) announced that 
Portugal had agreed to let the Allied Nations 
use the nine Azores Islands as a military base. 
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United States Government, Washington said, 
i aide in the arrangement. British forces 
have been established thereon. ih 

—In Yugoslavia, a London bulletin said, the 
Dalmatian coast south of Split) (Spalato) is 
firmly in Partisan hands. Units of the First 
Bosnian Corps repelled a German attack at 
Doboj aimed at Tuzla, which is in Partisan 
hands. Units of the First Srejemska Brigade 
occupied the town of Slankamen on the Dan- 
ube. The German garrison of the town was 
disarmed.’’ : 

—United States forces under Gen MacArthur's 
direction, made a surprise, mass air attack 
on Rabaul, New Britain, dropped 350 toms of 
bombs, fired ~250,060 round of ammunition, de- 
stroyed 100 Japanese planes, and with 1,000-Ib. 
bombs sank or destroyed three destroyers, three 
merchant ships (18,600 tons), 43 cargo boats, 
70 other craft, and damaged a submarine, two 
tenders and a cargo ship; on shore two wharves 
and one warehouse were destroyed, water pipes 
were wrecked and many fires started—the bulletin 
added that five allied planes were. lost. Tokyo 
S8id the enemy lost 13 of 200 planes; were re- 
p ae eae only one Japanese ship and 15 planes 

| were lost. : 

Sy om announced loss of the British minelayer 
Abdial. 2 

—Chungking said United States planes carried out 
Missions during the past two days against Jap- 
anese targets in Yunnan, French Indo-China and 
on shipping off the coast of China they raided 
docks at Haiphong for the third time. 

Oct. 18—Italy declared war on Germany at 3 P.M. 
Greenwich time (11 A.M. in New York). The 
notification came from King Victor Emmanuel, 
through Marshal Pietro Badoglio, and was served 
on the German Ambassador there. The text 
of the notification was as follows: ‘“‘In the 
face of repeated. and intensified acts of war 
committed against Italians by the armed forces 
of Germany, from 1500 hours Greenwich time 
‘On the thirteenth day of October Italy con- 
siders herself in a state of war with Germany.’’ 

—The Fifth Army in Italy marched 15 mles across 
the hills to the east and occupied Riccia; still 
further north United States and British troops 
took  Bonefro. 

A joint statement. by President Roosevelt, Prime 

' Minister Churchill and Premier Joseph Stalin 
on the declaration of war by Italy against Ger- 
many said: ‘““The three Governments acknowledge 
the Italian Government’s pledge to submit to 
the will of the Italian people after the Ger- 
mans have been driven from Italy, and it is 

understood that nothing can detract from the 
absolute and untrammeled right of the people of 
Italy ‘by constitutional means to decide on the 

» democratic form of government they will even- 

_ tually have.’’ 

—Berlin said ‘German planes attacked the air- 
field of Ajaccio, on Corsica. Allied planes bombed 
‘German shipping off the Island of Kos. 

—The Red Army pierced the defense area north 
and south of Melitopol and approached Zapor- 
ozhy. The Russian forces also reached to the 
front_of Gomel. 

—The United States destroyer Bristol was sunk 
in the Mediterranean ‘‘as the result. of an 
underwater explosion.’’ 


German naval and air force units have. de- 


_ Stroyed or incapacitated 2,155,000 tons of British 
and American merchant shipping,since Aug. 1, 
Berlin said. : 


+h) \Oot, 14—United States Flying Fortresses in a 


1,000 mile. trip raid attacked the ball and roller- 
bearing factories in Schweinfurt, Germany. The 
Fortresses, supported by Thunderbolts (P-47’s), 
Met strong fighter opposition and destroyed 186 
enemy aircraft at a cost of 60 Fortresses. Berlin 
Said 121 American planes were shot down. 
London said the ball-bearing plants were virtually 
obliterated and German war production cut an 
' estimated 50 per. cent. 
—Japanese planes bombed Allied quarters north 
of Finschhafen. 
—The Allies drove the Germans from Capua, and 


-* eStablished several bridgeheads across| the Vol- 


turno River, The fighting is now spreading 
along the Volturno, with German mortar, ma- 
-chine-gun and rifle fire contesting the advance 
of the Allied troops, who were backed by tanks 


amd supported by artillery fire. - Allied forces 


cut the main road to Rome north of Capua, 
Cairo said 


/—Russian forces took Zaporozhye on the lower 


Dnieper River. Red Army forces ut the same 
time isolated Melitopol on the rail line to the 
Pee The battle for Gomel and Kiev con- 

nued, 


—Tokyo said Allied planes “raided Makin Ts! 
of the Gilbert Group with six Consoli a 
B-24 bombers, but our ground artillery 
immediately intercepted the enemy plane | 
repulsed every one of them. We sufferer i 
losses.’” E 

Oct, 15—British forces made landings in «Ii 
on the west coast north of the Volturno, 8 
advancing, took Casacalenda. 5 

—Berlin said that ‘‘U-boats in heavy fight 
against British-American convoys sank 11 shi 
totaling 74,000 gross tons and two destroye 
two enemy ships and a destroyer were seve! 
damaged by torpedo hits.” | 

—Tokyo said Japanese planes “raided a groupy 
enemy transports anchoring at Buna Bay, 
New Guinea Island, and engaged more than } 
enemy planes which intercepted our raiders. 
this raid our naval air force sank four Is 
enemy transports, heavily damaged and set: 
to one medum-sized transport and also s§ 
down more than 14 enemy planes. We lost! 
planes, which either crash-dived into ene 
objectives or have not yet returned to basi 

—Berlin announced the German evacuation 
Zaporozhye and the dynamiting. of the Gr 

Dnieper dam. ‘There was street fighting ; 

Melitopol and the suburbs. 7 


—Allied planes dropped 32 tons of bombs | 
Alexishafen, in the Madong area in New Guin 

—The Chinese High Command disclosed lo: 
another town and several villages to the Jaz 
nese in the Burma Road area in western Yunr: 
Province. i = 

Oct. 16—The Allies advanced in the north} 
Italy. Campobaso and Vinchinturo, two ! 
towns,- were taken. Night bombers attach 
the Rome-Casale airfield. Air attacks also W 
made on motor transport and railways 
of Rome, freignt yards and*roads on the E 
coast. j E & | 

Moscow reported savage fighting in Melito; 
through the fourth day. 5 

—Allied planes destroyed many parked airerm 
at Salonika, in Greece, and at night bombed ~ 
airfield at Marcigliana north of Rome. Tt 

—In Burma troop concentrations, a sugar 
and rail and river transportation were destr 
in an allied air attack. In the Sio area mii 
mum altitude coastal sweep dropped 35% 
of bombs and strafed enemy-occupied viilag 
from Sio to Saidor, starting fires and caus 
heavy damage. Enemy planes raided R 
lessly at_ night at Finschhafen and Cape Sude 

Oct. 17—Heavy fighting developed in Italy im > 
area of Capua and Campobas. ay | 

—In New Guinea 10 more enemy planes 
destroyed at Wewak; 16 elsewhere; 18 at Madw 
ae at Finschhafen; 46 in Oro Bay and six® 

uin. * 

—Allied planes bombed objectives in Berlin & 
Western Germany while German planes mad 
raid on London. 7 boa 

—tIn Burma, United States planes dropped 40 
of bombs at Naba Junction. w | 

—The Red Army advanced 15 miles nearer Krem 
chug and gained southwest of Gomel. i) 

—Chungking said in the advance toward 1 
Burma Road ‘‘fighting was intensified as 1 
enemy, occupying Pienma—a strategic — to 
140 kilometers north of Lungling and 7 
eastern terminus of the British military hig hw 
from Myitkyina—Oct. 14, continued to adva 
eastward and on the 16th reached a point | 
the west shore of the Salween River oppor 
the east shore town of Lushui on the ang 
passageway 125 milometers north of Lung! 
Bitter fighting is continuing’; 400 Japany 
were killed at Suitung. | 

—United States planes dropped 10 tons of bon 
at Bhamo in Burma. Allied planes attaclt 
motor transport and bridges south of 
and bombed the east coast railway at Pes 

Oct, 18—Secretary of State Cordell Hull, 
British Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden, 2 
in Moscow by plane for a war conference ¥ 
the Soviet Foreign Commissar Vyacheslaft 
Molotov. 

—The Fifth Army in Italy pushed more me 
tanks across to the north side of the Volt 
River and took Cancello. To the east Ui 
States and British (8th Army) forces met 
creased resistance. Patrols that had penetr, 
as far as Montecilfone, four mles west 
Guglionesi, were forced to withdraw after St; 
combats. The Germans above the British 1] 
flank of Lieut. Gen> Mark W. Clark’s forces. 
now dug in on Mount Massico, which reg 
an altitude of 2,500 feet and commands 
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ground Eeperatg from the ghtey Canal, of Hvar «Lesina) and Miljet (Meledal) and 
Miles to the south. the peninsula cf Poijesac, but were repelled 
2,000 Germans were killed in and the islands and the peninsula still are in 
in Melitopol, and 1,800 in other the hands of Yugoslav fighters."’ Algiers said 
Reds in the area at that Allied planes bombed the rail yard and 
mouth of the Pripet River had lost 3,500 Nish, Yugoslavia, for the first time. 
also 2,000 prisoners. _ —Fighting continued in the streets of Meélitopol 
ish Planes bombed Maritza and Calato on in Russia, and the Reds pushed a wedge into 
des. Other aircraft attacked airfields at the enemy lines, south of Kremenchug. 
ndia and Kasteii on Crete and Skyros Harbor | —German planes dropped bombs in the London 
the Aegean Sea on the same night. An area. 
hemy merchant vessel was torpedoed and set | —Algiers reported that the Allies shot down 11 
@m fire by aircraft off the south coast of Greece. planes and lost eight in an attack on a non- 
19—The Conference of Foreign Secretaries ferrous metal plant in Dueren, western Ger- 
the United States, Britain and Russia opened many, and the Bilze-Rijen airfield in Holland. 
Moscow. It closed Oct 30. The principals | —In New Guinea Allied troops north of Finschhaf- 
e Cordell Hull, Anthony Eden, ,and V. M. en repulsed several attacks. 
folotov. With Secretary Hull were W. Averell | Oct. 21—The Eighth Army, fighting its way 
arriman, U. S. Ambassador to Russia, and through passes in the Appenine hills in Italy, 
)Masj. Gen John R. Deane of the Army. With occupied Busso and Oratino, northwest of 
|r. Eden were Sir Archibald C. Kerr, British Vinchiaturo on high ground commanding a 
imbassador to Russia, William Strong, and lateral road to Isernia, 17 miles further west 
. Gen. Sir. Hastings Ismay. Mr. Molotov and 12 miles northwest of Venafro. 
had with him from the Soviet Union Marshals | —Berlin said German planes bombed Hull and 
&, E. Voroshilov and several deputies including “scattered targets in the London City area’’ and 
Litvinoff, former Ambassador to the United on.the south coast. British planes bombed 
ates, and Maj. Gen. A. A. Gryzlov. There were Leipzig and Berlin. Many of the Reich’s much- 
m experts with each delegation. The results of raided plants, it was said, had moved to 
the conference were made public on Nov. 1. Leipzig. Berlin said 28 British planes were 
on 2 ad on a European Advisory Commission shot down. 
> sit in London and make recommendations. | —German planes attacked ‘shipping off the North 
s four powers agreed, also, to carry their African coast in daylight, losing four planes, 
f@beration and cooperation beyond the period Algiers said. : 
hostilities and laid down principles for a | —Moscow said Soviet troops cleared the Germans 
oad system of international cooperation and from the center of Melitopol. In the Dnieper 
to include ‘“‘all other peace-loving loop, the Russians captured Annovka, 23 miles . 
China was repre- north of Krivoi Rog, in a sweep that has carried - 
them 55 miles souti: of Kremenchug, on the 
The Allies reported capture of Montevilfone. Dnieper. Petrovo, 10 miles to the northwést, 
pia and Liberi in Italy and continued to push saat Sue and Aleksandrovka, 50 miles to the 
rthward beyond the Volturno River, from yest. 
ch the enemy has now been cleared. Planes | Oct. 22—The Allies reported taking Piedimonte 
mbed airfields near Rome, Castiglione, Cas- q’Alife and Alife in Italy. Berlin said five 
0, Anchise and Bojano, and, in Yugoslavia, German planes were lost in a raid on a con- 
@ rail yards and bridges at Skoplje on the voy west of Algiers in which several transports 
ie to Athens. In Yugoslavia the Germans and an escort vessel were lost. ‘ : 
guerrillas were fighting in the streets at —The Yugoslavs reported they ‘‘occupied the 
tanjevica. mining town of Ljublja which used to produce 
sh planes attacked the rail and rubber 1,200 tons of iron ore daily and is the second 
ter of Hanover in Germany. Mosquitos best iron ore mine in Europe.” ; 
mbed targets in Berlin and western Ger- | —London said seven British planes were lost in 
y; 17 bombers are missing. The same night slheeete hed oe fateh eet fie State: 
ermé ndon planes vreux-Fauville. Sat es 
: aa planes dropped bombs in the Londo —British planes ‘‘dive-bombed’’ Japanese troops 
The Red Army captured Pyatikhatka, cut the 


in the Kalemyu area in Burma. 
niepropetrovsk-Znamanka rail line, and re- —German planes, Algiers said, raided Naples 
90k 100 places southeast of Kremenchug. 


harbor ‘‘no damage was caused.” Berlin on 
Washington disclosed the signing in London the contrary said, ‘‘strong formations of Ger- 
the third agreement with the Soviet Gov- 


° man bombers attacked the enemy puppy port 
“ernment for lend-lease assistance from the 


of Naples and caused large fires as well as con- 
‘United States, Great Britain and the Dominion. 


‘Atte en al deve ot fighting the Russi 
“4 i i —After several days of street fig! g the Russians 
4 ie Sooce z tay eee Bag nrg ue tore Pog cleared the Germans from the center of Melitopol, 
‘the flow of supplies of all kinds to the U.S.S.R. the gateway to the Crimea. Berlin admitted the, 
thas continued without interruption.” The withdrawal. The Red Army advanced 34 miles 
cond agreement expired by limitation on June west of Dniepropetrovsk and were within 18 
_ “The present agreement,’” it was stated, miles of Krivoi Rog. s: 
represents a continuation of existing arrange- Oeiiee. mS dar souls aes slowed down the 
¥ —The Yugoslavs reported capture of the Adriatic 
port of Karlobag. 
ga cete ome spp aver Mag havea! : te 
iy 5 British cruiser an rpedoe wo destro: ; 
pons: peer clan eee and damaged 11 others, gee the Atlantic, destroyed a landing ‘easel, 
i acA in said, The cruiser was identified by London 
Ai aie uesv? males tapes tour outh Pacific yar tetal = a Citas tee tas Rag are: 
iz —American an s } 
Pe peated @ direct Wit on an. 8,000°10n sading ranged the length of Japanese-occupied Burma 
t for apie days, ‘in increased operations on @ 
large scale.’’’ ier 
_British planes dropped more than 1,500 tons of 
In bombs on Kassel, an arms and engineering city, 
: lane 70 miles east of -the Ruhr. They lost 45 planes, — 
me) We th rs sh 1 including those shot down at Frankfort and 
Baked ‘s ‘ mov: Cologne which also were visited. Berlin said 
Mets Bode 48 enemy bombers were shot down. 
. —London said ‘‘some people’ were killed in a 
night air raid by the Germans on London. 
—Melitopol was cleared of Germans, 20,000 0: 
whom were killed there in 11 days. : ee 
“ Ales it SnaP north ot Pnschnaten evel 
Japanese positions north o en, = 
3 pans pales Samtoetany progress. More} ing the position. Tokyo reported Re, Pecks: 
pops Have advanced north of the Voltumo | ing around fae oor! snd the Japanese at 2,000. 
tiver_and new bridgeheads are being com | ‘Tokyo also said the Allies had lost, four cruisers, 
ahaa Dragoni and Roccaro: a have been A een 38 transports, she tore boats 
‘ugosla 1 ‘raynik, | and other small craft; 
he g ger pees rap ee trae ne aid. “The down of which 22 were not damaged; five more 
1 ache tied to land on the Adriatic islands were damaged: 49 Japanese planes were lost, 


Tokyo said Japanese planes, July 31-Oct. 1, 
oe vdown: 100" to 124 Allied planes; made 53 
r attacks on 17 airfields and mlitary installa- 


battle front now crosses 
of the Volturno ‘River) 
t 
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Oct. 24—In Italy the Allied front line has been 
straightened in the middle, mountainous area in 
Italy. It now extends from slightly north of 
the Volturno River on the west coast to a point 
near the mouth of the Trigno River on the 
Adriatic, The Allied capture of Campocriare 
in the mid-section straightened the line.. 

—Berlin reported the capture of the Dodecanese 
island of Levitha in addition to the Island of 
Stampalia, occupied on Sept. 27. 

—Allied planes bombed targets in South Austria. 

+-German planes attacked Yarmouth, on the 
English coast. 

—United States planes attacked Japanese installa- 
tions and barracks at Cobi in French Indo- 
China; 25 tons of bombs were dropped with 
successful results. Another flight bombed Jap- 
anese installations on the Salween front. 


~—The Red Army pushed beyond Melitopol; to the 


north they advanced to Lozovaika, six miles 
from Krivoi Rog; and made other gains south of 
Rechitsa. 

—United States planes bombed German airfields 
in “rance; Berlin said 11 were shot down. 

~+-In New Guinea at Wewak 20 Japanese planes 
were destroyed by Allied fliers and two cargo 
ships were sunk. 

—The United States submarine, Eldorado, has been 
reported as lost in the Far East. 

—The Chinese High Command reported fierce 
fighting along the western bank of the Salween 
River opposite the Chinese strongpoint of Lulu 
in Yunnan Province. 

—At dawn, off the coast of Norway, 500 miles 
from Scotland, London said, two British war- 
ships sank a ship loaded with cement, but let 
a ship full of potatoes go by. German planes 
later destroyed one British warship. 

Oct 25—German planes bombed “‘various targets 
in the London region, and Allied planes raided 
places in western Europe.” 

—The capture of the Ukraine provincial center of 
Dniepropetrovsk and Drieprodzerzhinsk was 
reported by ,Moscow. 


‘—British planes in Burma bombed targets at 


Rangoon, Akyab, on the Chindwin River and 
in the Kalemyo area. United States planes 
raided Pintha, Ye-U, Kanbaulu, Mogaung, Shara 
Ga, and elsewhere. ; 

—Chungking reported Chinese troops had recap- 
ured Potien and Wangchen, in the Kwangteh 
sector. 

In New Britain, in the Rabaul area, Allied 
planes dropped 105 tons of bombs on the Rapopo 
airdrome; in two days 123 enemy planes were 
destroyed and at Cape Orford a Japanese de- 
Stroyer was destroyed. 

Oct. 26—Fifth Army forces invested Francolise on 
the Capua-Formia road in Italy; Eighth Army 
forces reported clearing the enemy from the 

. heights at Baranello and taking Bojano, Spineto, 
Petrello and Palata. 

—-Cairo said: ‘‘On Kos our remaining land patrols, 
having completed their task, have been success- 
fully. withdrawn.”’ 

—In Huon Gulf (New Guinea) Allied planes, a 
MacArthur bulletin said, ‘‘bombed and strafed 
enemy positions at Lakona along the Musuweng 
River and in the rear of Sattelberg. Our light 
naval crait on night patrol destroyed two enemy 
barges in Vitiaz Straits; seven enemy aircraft 
bombed along the shores of Langemak Bay 
with negligible effect.’’ $ 

—At Bizerte, the 1,500-ton French destroyer 
Trombe, one of 15 French naval units seized 
by the Italians earlier in the war, was re- 
turned to the French by the Italian Navy. 

—The Red Army in the Melitopol area stormed 
into Veseloye, killed 3,000 Germans and took 
the Krivoi Rog’s rail station at Karnavatka. 
In the clean-up at Dniepropetrovsk 7,000 Ger- 
man dead were found on the battlefield. 

—Berlin said the Germans shot down 188 planes 
and lost 15 of their own; in the Baltic Sea 
a German transport (3,000 tons) was sunk. 

—Allied planes bombed river and rail targets at 


; ngoon. 
Oct. 27—Allied progress in Italy was slowed and 


press dispatches said the Germans were ‘“‘dig- 
ging in on the Mondragone-Vasto line:’’ 

—In New Britain, in the Rabaul area, Allied 
planes dropped 151 tons of bombs on Lakunai 
airdrome, destroyed 21 parked planes and shot 
down 37, losing one of their own, they reported. 

—Washihgton announced loss of the United 
States submarine, Runner. ° 

—Moscow said, 3,000 more Germans were killed, 
and ‘‘in the area scutheast of the lower reaches 
of the Dnieper, our troops, as a result of fierce 


fi 
{ 
4 


y ae 
ology. Ba z 
fighti#—wroke the enemy’s resistance o 
front-from the Dnieper to the Sea of Azox 
pursuing his retreating troops, advanced f: 
to 30 kilometers. and occupied over 
habited localities.’’ eae Ae 
—Allied naval forces landed on Treasury {i 
Island, 35 miles off the southeaster 
. Bougainville Island, the last important J 
base in the Solomons. There was 


sistance. k 
—United States planes bombed Lungling,; 
anese-held city on the Burma road in Ww 
Yunnan Province. = } 
Oct. 28—The Eighth Army advanced four? 

and captured Torella, about_.midway i 

Adriatic-Tyrrhenian line in Italy. The: 
* Army pushed ahead northwest of Ravise 

and captured Riardo in the south. \ 
—British and Dutch planes lost one of! 
squad in bombing the Cherbourg docks ij 
afternoon. 


northwest of Krivoi Rog were recapture 

Oct. 29—Mud, rain and mountainous i 
slowed operations in Italy. The Allies rep 
occupation of Montefalcone and Molise in 
central sector. } 

—The Yugoslav bulletin said, Tito’s Pai 
blew up 22 bridges on the Zagreb-Belgrad# 
line, and the other guerrillas under Gen. Mi 
ovitch cut the Belgrade-Saionika rail 
below Leskovacs. 

Oct. 30—The Anglo-American Soviet confe: 
in Moscow held its last business session# 
lowed by a state dinner at which Marshal § 
toasted the Allied navies, armies, mere 
marine and air forces. 

—iIn italy, the Allies reported having crossee 
Regia Canal and capturing Mondragone, 
that ‘‘in certain parts of the front strong e€: 
positions have been encountered.’’ g: 

—Between the Dnieper River and_the S$ 
lagoon, Soviet forces, Moscow said, gained ¥ 
22 miles and recaptured 150 places, inel 
Genichesk on the threshold of the Crimea, 
took Askaniya-Nova. b| 

—In the Pacific, Allied bulletins announced |! 
on Treasury Island ‘‘our ground forces 
driven the enemy toward the northeasterns 
of the island. In support, our medium? 
carried out bombing and strafing attacks, 
Choiseul our parachute troops made a suce 
ful, unopposed landing on the southwest ¢ 
ae enemy is withdrawing toward the mn 
end.”’ i 

—tLondon said two of a “very small number 
German planes were lost in a raid on that 

—British planes bombed the Cherbourg docks: 

—Allied planes attacked the iron and steel wi 
at Savona, the freight yards at Genoa, Imp) 
and Porto Maurizio in Italy. Medium bom 

attacked railroad ‘yards at Frosinone. Air: 

erations in the Aegean Sea area included 

tacks on enemy shipping in Naxos Harbor ° 
F-boats at Kos. 

—German planes made another attack on Li 

Oct. 31—Eighth Army forces took San M: ; 

the central sector of Italy. Near the Ad 

the British yielded ground to German counit 
attacks in the San Salvo area but clung 
the bridgehead across the Trigno. & 

—In the Rabaul area, a bulletin said Allied 

“attacked Vunakanau airdrome at midda 

115 tons of explosives, destroying 20 

aircraft with five more probably destroye: 

demolishing a large ammunition dump and stil 

ing many fires in the area; 25 out of 40. 

tercepting fighters were shot down and 13 ott 

were probably destroyed. We lost four plaz| 

At night our medium bombers raided the Tob! 

airdrome, dispersal and supply dump areas, | 

Mundua Island: One of our heavy reconnaissa 

units at night tracked an enemy cruiser 

two destroyers into Planet Harbor and at 
them at low altitude with 1,000-pound bon 
two direct hits and a near miss probably 
one of the destroyers and damaged the 

The recapture of Chapliwka was announ 

Moscow. The place is 15 miles from Perel 

exit from the Crimea, and with eight miles} 

the railroad from Perekop to Kherson. 

—United States planes, the Air Force b 
said, “have been active over central EF 

-in the past few days, delivering heavy 

against Japanese communications, airdrom 

supply points. Myitkyina received the 
of the attack. On four successive days en 

Oct. 30 landing guns, headquarters buildings : 


: 
oe 


rage areas were pounded by fighter-bombers. 
‘Runways, revetments and landing grounds were 
epeatedly hit by bombs and adjacent buildings 


on. near 
Antheor, used to carry military supplies from 
Marseilles to Genoa. 


19483—NOVEMBER 


‘ov. 1—In Italy the fighting continued in the 
hills between Teano and Maechiagodena, which 
the Allies occupied, including alsa, Frosolone 
which the Germans had evacuated. 
"Allied ype from North Africa attacked the 
~ marsha g yards in Rimini and the Ancona 
harbor in Italy. 
"London said the Germans lost two planes in a 
> night raid that included the London area; Ber- 
lin said the British lost four planes in night 
/ raids over northwest Germany. In the London 
| raid the Germans used ¢ new type Messerschmitt. 
A MacArthur bulletin said that in the Bougain- 
Ville area, in Empress Bay, in a naval battle, 
» the Japanese, in 90 minutes, lost a cruiser, and 
~ four destroyers plus 17 planes; no Allied losses. 
'=Chungking asserted 1,300 Japanese were killed 
in a battle south of Chiuchiwu. 
=In October, Berlin stated, the Allies lost 52 
Merchant ships (301,700 tons); a cruiser, 11 
‘destroyers, three monitors and four E-boats; 
t including ships damaged—45 merchant ships 
(270,000 tons), five ‘cruisers, seven destroyers 
"and ‘‘numerous other naval units.” 
Moscow said, down toward the Crimea, the Reds 
‘took Salkovo and Perekop, and pushing on to 
Armyansk. Further north they occupied Cher- 
» nenka and reached the Dnieper at Lyubimovka 
/ and Zapadnye. . 
British. planes from India ‘maintained its at- 
tacks on enemy river traffic in Burma.” 
Pov. 2—There were some shifts in Allied positions 
© in the mountains in lower Italy, but no major 
‘advances. Berlin reported an air bombing at- 
ck on Naples. 4 
ondon said two German merchant ships were 
set afire off Brest. 
United States planes bombed plane assembly 
‘plants at Wiener Neustadt, in Austria, losing 
six planes and shooting down 56 there. 
[In Yugoslavia on the Sanjak-Serbia border, Par- 
ns claimed the capture of Gen. Draja Mik- 
ilovitch’s men who allegedly were fighting 
‘beside German forces. 
hungking said in northwestern Chekiang 
enemy troops broke into Siaofeng but the place 
as recaptured after a two-day battle. 
A Tokyo bulletin said ‘‘At Finschhafen, New 
Guinea, our troops inflicted upon the enemy 
severe losses and are preparing a new offensive.’’ 
Moscow said that advanced Red forces had 
reached Karkinit Bay west of the Perekop Penin- 
"sula and had taken Kakhevka. : 
v. 3—In Italy the Allies made some advance’ 
erence “stiff enemy resistance,’’ and east of 


faa 


‘olturno “‘suffered considerable losses,” Berlin 
said, and “‘heavy losses’ at the Trigno River. In 
an Allied conyoy off England, German warships 
_ sank two vessels (4,500 tons) Berlin reported. 
—United States Army planes, London said, ‘‘in 
~. the awe number yet employed in a daylight 
: ace mbed objectives in northwest Germany 
‘with Wilhelmshavem, major naval base and ship- 
» building center, as the principal target.” Press 
* dispatches stated 400 pianes took part in the 
: d; 34 enemy planes were shot down, plus 
14 in France and Holland. The total Allied 
loss was ten planes. 
—Tke Red Army captured Krasnoye, then swung 
’ northwest and occupied Malye Kopani in the 
' Dnieper loop in Russia. 
‘In the South Pacific, at’ Rabaul, the Japanese 
; eee destroyers, eight large merchant ships 
(50, tons) and three small coasting vessels; 
* in addition, direct hits were scored on two 
heavy cruisers, one of which was left listing 
_ with a large hole in the hull, seven large mer- 
» chant vessels of an aggregate tonnage o: 30,000, 
“and two tankers of 6,000 and 8,000 tons. 
At Lakunai 85 enemy planes were destroyed 
' and the Allies lost 19; 28 tons of bombs were 
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dropped at Buka, 143 tons on Kahill, 46 tons 
on Kara; many places in Burma were bombed. 

Nov. 4—British-Canadian forces announced cap- 
ture of Isernia in Italy. 

—Allied forces dropped 2,000 tons of bombs on 
Dusseldorf, and 2,000 more on Cologne and other 
places; 19 of the planes were lost and five of 
the enemy’s were down. u 

—Off Ijmuriden and north of Havre German war- 
ships, Berlin said, sank four British E-boats. 

—The Red armies pursued the fleeing Germans 
and reached the Dnieper River opposite Kher- 
son, Moscow said, while other units drove west 
of the river above Kiev and captured 80 places 
in the Nevel area. In the Strait of Kerch which 
the Reds were crossing, a Soviet E-boat and 
five landing craft, Berlin said, were destroyed. 

—In the Pacific, United States submarines sank 
two tankers, six freighters, a patrol boat and a 
eargo transport. 

—Prime Minister Churchill told the House of 
Commons that British liaison officers were help- 
ing guerrillas in Albania, whose freedom he 
pledged, as well as that of Greece and Yugo- 
Slavia. General Tito’s Partisans announced the 
aur of Prijob below the Sarajevo-Sofia rail- 
r 


Nov. 5—The Germans flooded coastal areas on 
the Gulf of Gaeta in Italy in advance of the 
United States Fifth Army troops which, further 
inland, took Vallecupa, San Agapito and Carpi- 
none; Eighth Army forces held Angelo and 
Limosano, and San Salvo. 

—‘‘Nearly 500’ Allied planes attacked in day- 
light industrial targets in Essen and Gelsen- 
kirchen, and rail’ yards in Muenster; 38 Ger- 
man planes were shot down; the Allies lost 19 
there and in France and Belgium. Z 

—The United States Senate, 85 to five voted for 
post-war collaboration to secure and maintain 
peace for the world and for the establishment 
of a general international organization that 
might become a new League of Nations. Against 
the Connally resolution were Democratic Sena- 
tors Burton K. Wheeler (Mont.) and Robert 
E. Reynolds (N. C.), Chairman of the Committee 
on Military Affairs, and Republican Senators 
Hiram Johnson (Calif.), William Langer (N. D.) 
and Henrik Shipstead (Minn.) 

—In the Pacific, at Kavieng in New Ireland, 57 
tons of Allied bombs were dropped on a six- 
ship Japanese convoy; two were set afire. 

City dropp 


—An unidentified plane over Vatican ed 
four bombs. Berlin said “‘enemy aircraft’’ did 
it. The Allies denied they did it. The United 


States Government made an official denial. 
Nov. 6—In Russia, the Ukrainian capital of Kiev, 
Moscow said, was occupied by Soviet forces. The © 

Germans had held it since Sept. 1941. 

—German planes bombed ships and landing craft 
in Naples harbor, sinking one. Allied forces 
took Vasto; on the Adriatic, and Venafro, west 
of Isernia. They crossed the Garifliano River. 

—British warships shelled the Albanian port of 
Durazzo. 1 

—United States planes dropped 250 tons of bombs 
on Akyab, a Japanese base in Burma.» 

—Gen. MacArthur’s headquarters reported that in © 
an attack by Allied planes on Japanese war- 
ships assembling at Rabaul five enemy heavy 
eruisers and a light cruiser were struck by both 
torpedoes and bombs, and a sixth heavy cruiser 
and two destroyers were hit by torpedoes and 
another light cruiser was hit by bombs. 

—The United 
in the Mediterranean by a German plane. 

Nov. 7—Moscow announced the capture of Fastov, 
a rail junction, southwest of Kiev. : 

—United States planes in an attack on shipping 
at Amoy, on the China coast, sank a Japanese 
destroyer and left five other vessels in a sink- 
ing condition, Chungking reported. 

—In Yugoslavia Mikhailovitch forces cut the Bel- 
grade-Skoplje-Salonika railroad. 

—United States planes attacked Dueren, airplane 
parts center 20 miles southwest of Cologne, and 
other western Germany targets. x 5 

—American and RAF divebombers, giving support 
to American and Chinese engineers carving a 
new supply road to’China, struck at Japanese 
bases and communications in Burma, 

Nov. 8—In Russia, 1,500 Germans were killed. 
Moscow reported, as Red troops ‘continuing 
to develop their successful offensive, capturea 
the district centers of the-Kiev region, Makarov, 
Byshev and Obukhov, as well as 60 other popu- 
lated places,’ and, fording the Zdvish; River. 
took three district centers. i 

er OPO in Albania, was bombed by Allied 
planes. 

—United States planes bombed, in Burma, rail 


* 


tates submarine Beatty, was sunk 
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yards at Paleik, 10 miles south of Mandalay; 
landing ground at Myitkyina was attacked again, 
hits being ‘scored on the runways. 

—German planes dropped heavy bombs in the 
London area. The Germans repeated the raid 
the next night. ; 

—At Rabaul 35 more Japanese planes were de- 
stroyed, ~ 

—Adolf Hitler, in a speech in Munich on the 
20th anniversary of the beer hall putsch, said, 
“When the war began, the President, of the 
United States .. . asked me not to undertake 
nor to wage air war. This I agreed to, and I 
have kept my promise. But all this was done 
only to give others time to prepare. The war 
can last as long as they want and we will never 
capitulate . . . Germany will lay down its arms 
only five minutes past victory.”’ 

—Japanese began to land from barges on the 
beach in Empress Augusta Bay, Bougainyille 
Island, northwest of the United States Marine 
beachhead; 150 were killed. ; 2 

—Japanese planes bombed the British airfield in 
the Imphal] Area, Burma. i 

Noy. 9—in Italy rains and demoiitions by the 
Germans slowed Allied advances. % 

—In Yugoslavia, several German garrisons were 
aad a ea , by the Croat-Zogorje region, the 
guerr said. \ 

—The Spanish Government assured Washington 
that the note Oct. 18, congratulating G. D, Lau- 
rel, the new Japanese-appointed president of the 
Philippines was only an act of courtesy to the 
ape pues and was in response to a note from 

aurel. 

—German planes bombed the Allied supply base 
at Naples. 

—In Algiers the French committee of National 
Liberation kept General H. H. Giraud as Com- 
-Mander-in-Chief but dropped him as co-presi- 
dent and member of the Committee. 

—The United States. Navy disclosed destruction 
of a German weather and radio station off 
Greenland. 4 

—The ball-bearing plant at Villa Perosa, near 
Turin, was bombed by United States planes, two 
days after a raid on the Fiat ball-bearing fac- 
tory in Turin. Other Allied planes bombed the 
Ansaldo steel works in Genoa, docks and rail 


yards. 
Nov. 10—In Italy, rain, mud and ‘‘enemy resis- 


tance continued to slow the Allies’ advance. 

—The Russian Army drove westward from Kiev 
ae got within 32 miles of the Koroston rail 

ne; 

—Loss of the United States destroyers Hanley and 
Chevalier in the South Pacific and the destroyer 
Boric, in the Atlantic ‘‘recently’’ was disclosed 
by the Navy Department. a 

—Tokyo said that in a battle at Bougainville, 
an enemy battleship, which previously had been 
damaged, was sunk, three heavy cruisers and a 
light one were heavily damaged, a large destroyer 
was damaged and three planes were shot down; 
the Japanese lost five planes. The Japanese 
claims were denied by Washington as false. 

—In Empress Bay battles with the Japanese, a 
MacArthur bulletin said, United States troops 
killed 150 of the enemy with ‘“‘light losses,” 
destroyed barges on the Laruma River beach 
and shot down 13 planes, losing eight; two 
United States vessels sustained minor damage 
and light casualties. In the New Irleand area a 
10,000-ton Japanese merchant ship was sunk; at 
Alexishafen, New Guinea, 35 Japanese planes 
were destroyed. 

Nov. 1i—British planes bombed Modane, in France, 
near the France-Italian Mont Cenis tunnel 
under the Alps; United States planes attacked 
rail yards at Bolzano, below the Brenner Pass 
in the Alps between Italy and Germany. Other 
Allied planes raided Muenster, industrial city 
in western Germany, also targets in the Cher- 
monte and Pas de Calais aress in northern 

ance, 

—tLoss of the British destroyer Eclipse was an- 
nounced. 

—The Allies reached the Sangro River in the 
Adriatic area of Italy. Inland, the Eighth 
Army passed two and one-half miles beyond 
Gissi to Casalanguida, 15 miles from the sea, 
crossing the upper reaches of the Sinella River 

- in the process. They also enveloped Carpineto 
in the same advance. 

—The Red Army reached Berezovka, 80 miles from 
the old Polish border. 

—The Japanese lost a cruiser and two destroyers 
and 24 planes in an Allied attack on Rabaul and 
a Japanese cruiser and 11 destroyers were dam- 
aged; 300 Japanese dead were counted. 


—Treasury Island reported four Japanese niglz 
attacks by planes; off New Ireland a Japane: 
destroyer was sunk by 1,000-lb. bomb hits froj 
minimum altitude. ah. 

—President Roosevelt told Congress Great fat 
had agreed to stop taking dollars for raw man 
terials and foodstuffs provided to us by the Bri 
ish Empire. Instead, he said, these contributio: 
as well as the shipping to deliver them, will 7 
counted as reverse lend-lease, offsetting on 
lend-lease aid to the British. Up to June - 
British Commonwealth expenditures for Trevery 
lend-lease had totaled $1,174,900,000. The law 
lend-lease report covering the same period : 
United States aid to the British indicated th 
U. S. assistance to these nations amounted ~ 
roughly $5,500,000,000. 

Nov. 12—British planes attacked the rail line : 
Cannes in France, while United States plans 
bombed the ae Viaduct between Canni 
and St. Raphael. 

—German forces landed on the British-held Gree 
island of Leros in the Aegean Sea. _ I 

—In the Rabaul area 25 tons of Allied bombs wee 

._ dropped on an airdrome, and shot down = 
planes. The Japanese later attacked Allie 
forces. and lost 64 planes, a bulletin said; 


y 


Allied planes were lost;’ 32’ tons of Allied bomit 


were dropped in the Buin area. 

—The Russians threw cavalry into their offens 
from Kiev reaching te within 15 miles of tt 
rail junction of Zhitomir and capturing 10 
towns as they pushed the Nazis nearer to 
pre-war Polish border. F 

—German planes, east of Oran, sank four freigh” 
ers (29,000 tons) and two Allied destroyers, Ber 
ne said, plus 19 Allied planes attacking Muerm 
ster. | 

—Chinese troops haye broken into the enemy dé 
fense ring around Ichang, furthest point « 
Japanese penetration in central China, in 
counter-offensive against the Japanese driv 
through the “rice bowl’’ between the Yangts 
River and Tungting Lake. 

Nov. 13—United States planes attacked Bremert 
43 ehemy planes were lost and 24 of the Amery 
can. After dark British planes, without los. 
bombed objectives in Berlin and Western Ge: 
many. 

—Moscow announced capture of Zhitomir. 
city is 67 miles from the old Polish border. 

—Six Japanese bombers raided American insta 
lations on Funafuti in the Ellice Islands group 

—Darwin, Australia, was bombed by nine Japar 
ese planes, two of which were shot down. ~ 

Nov. 17—Capture by the Germans of the Britis 
naval base on and including the Island of Lera 
Was announced by Berlin and Cairo. The battlt 
by air, sea and land had lasted four days. 
garrison on the island, which surrendered, cor 
sisted of 8,550 troops, of which 5,350 wer 
Badoglio Italians. Allied ships which had bee: 
destroyed were listed by Ber as nine des 
ers, one escort vessel, two patrol boats, tw 
submarines, a gunboat and four merchant ship) 
(12,000 tons). a 

—tLoss of the British submarine, Usurper, we 
announced. % 

—In Yugoslavia the Germans landed on the islans] 
of Veglia, and on the mainland occupied Criki 
venica, 15 miles southeast of Fiume. i! 

—Allied planes bombed airfields at Eleueis ani 
Kalamaki, after a night raid on plants at Pion 
bino on the west coast of Italy opposite Elba. 

—In Russia, in the Zhitomir area, the R' 
Army was forced by the Germans to abandos 
Bert piseen, Joming Bea Me eae Dnieper 

end, bu vanici n other sectors, crossing 

see River he A i “4 

apanese planes met an Allied war fleet sout 
of Bougainville Island, Tokyo said, and sani 
a@ large aircraft carrier; also two medium ; 
craft carriers, three cruisers and a large un® 
identified ent five Japanese planes were lost 

—Since they first moved forward on Oct. 2¢! 
American-trained and ee Chinese troop 

. advancing in front of American units construct 
ing a supply road from Assam to the Burm. 
Road have penetrated 20 to 30 miles farther in 
Burma, General Stillwell bulletined. 4 

Nov, 18—In Italy flooded rivers checked mili 
Fiying through rai d sleet i 

— ng ough rain and sleet in dayli \ 
United States planes bombed the Gere 
pair base at Kjeller, in Norway, 11 miles northi 
fae ot ele: hey shot down eight planes 


U 

—British planes bombed chemical plants at Lud 
wigshafen, and industrial units x Berlin, on 
night before. Press dispatches said there wer’ 


more than 900 planes in the two raids and 
00 tons of bombs were dropped. More than 
two-ton and four-ton blockbusters burst in 
Tlic during the period, accompanied_by show- 
of incendiaries and other bombs. Manheim, 
too, was bombed and 46 Allied planes were shot 
down. London said only 32 were lost. 
—German planes bombed, Berlin said, ‘‘selected 
) targets in London.”’ 
'—Koroston and Rechita, west of Gomel, were 
taken by Soviet forces Moscow said. 
=-An Allied bulletin announced the loss of the 
United States McKean, a destroyer transport, 


-In Yugoslavia the Partisans were driven from 

>> three towns, but continued heavy fighting near 
_ the Serbia-Bosnia border. : 

=-The Germans recaptured Zhitomir in Russia. 

“At Finschhafen 39 tons of bombs were dropped 

* by Allied planes; 72 tons in the Bougainville 

* sector; 43 tons at Buin-Faisi. Japanese planes 

bombed Blanche Harbor (Treasury Island) and 

south of the Sang River in New Guinea. 

Noy. 20—At dawn United States Army troops and 
“marines landed on the islands of Makin and 
‘'arawa in the Gilberts. United States planes 

dropped 90 tons of bombs on the Japanese-held 

island of Nauru, 500 miles west of the Gilberts. 

—In Italy the Allies took Archi, east of the 

" Sangro River, and ih the center reported press- 
* ing the foe out of 100 square miles. 

vv, 21—In Italy, where incessant rain and floods 

“continued to prevail, the battlefront now be- 

; on the south bank of the Sangro at the 

© Adriatic and follows the bank 13 miles to Perano, 
‘although the Germans still maintain a screen 

"on the Allies’ side of the river. From Perano, 

back one and one-half miles to 


1 miles to Rionero and then five and 

‘one-half miles to Castel San Vincenzo and two 
- miles south to Rocchetta. The Allies’ gains in 
z=: area reached a maximum of three miles. 
back south five and one-half miles 
io, from which there is no change 


heir pressure again 
trail a mile east o 
while Allied planes dropped 138 


battery. 

; Russia, the Germans drove the Reds in the 
- Znitomir area to within 40 miles of Kiev, Ber- 
said. 5 
- Pe Président Roosevelt, Prime Minister 
~ Churchill and Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
- began at Cairo a five-day conference to press 
the war on Japan until she surrenders un- 
conditionally and thereupon to strip her of con- 
quests and reduce her frontiers as they were 


fe 1895. : 
re the Gilbert group, the United States forces 
ded on another small 


“announced they had lan 
“la ‘Sbemaina, southeast of Tarawa, and 
‘ stiff resistance on both Makin 
“and Tarawa. Conquest by the Marines of Ma- 
“kin was announced as having been made and 
“the same as to Tarawa rare Island), where 
- American losses were stated to be approximately: 
at Tarawa: killed in action, 1,026; wounded in 
2,557. At Makin: killed in action, 65; 
At Abemama: Killed 


Paganeee troops. in the Hunan-Hupeh border re- 


tT Fees . 
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ion in China have ‘‘been using poison gas on a 
arge scale against our forces,'’ Chungking 
charges. 

—United States. planes destroyed Japanese air 
headquarters on the Kwangchowan Peninsula in 


na. 

Noy. 23—‘‘An hour-long parade of Britain’s big- 
tee bombers'’—775 of them—again attacked Ber- 
in. They had been met and battled by German 


planes before they reached the coast of Europe. , 


—The Russian Army was set back west of Kiev. 

—Occupation of the British Island of Samos, in the 
Aegean Sea by German forces was announced by 
Berlin and London. 2 - 

Nov. 24—Allied planes from North Africa bombed 
the Toulon air base, in France, also rail and 
factory targets in Turin, Italy; also the rail yard 
and the viaduct in Sofia, Bulgaria. 

—In the Solomons off Rabaul, Allied warships sank 
four to six Japanese destroyers. 

—One Allied carrier division covering the Gilbert 
Islands operations shot down 34 enemy fighters, 
nine bombers and three four-engine patrol sea 
planes. Its losses in these operations totaled 
three fighters and one torpedo bomber. 

—United States planes in support of Chinese troops 
in the Tungting Lake area destroyed Japanese 
landing barges. 

Nov. 25—In Italy the eighth Army “fighting in ex- 
ceptionally bad conditions of mud and rain, 
crossed the River Sangro and secured a bridge- 
head on a front of some 9,000 yards to a depth 


of about 2,000 yards. This bridgehead has been . 


firmly held against repeated German counter- 
attacks.’’ 


—United States Army planes, carrying bombs for 


the first time in that.area, attacked the air- 
dromes, at St. Omer-Fort Rouge and St. Omer 
Longuenesse in France; British airmen bombed 
war targets in the Pas-de-Calais area and the 


Cherbourg Peninsula; five British planes were ~ 


lost; one Gertnan. 

—British planes bombed Frankfort-on-Main, also 
Berlin, losing 13 aircraft. a ‘ 

—Allied planes bombed the airdrome at Shinchiku, 
Northern Formosa; 31 enemy planes were de- 
stroyed. 

—Allied planes dropped 53 tons of bombs on enemy 
supply stores in Gasmata, New Britain and in the 
Sio area in New Guinea 37 tons on a village. 

Nov. 26—British planes, estimated at 1,000, again 
attacked Berlin, losing 32. Dispatches said more 
than 1,000 tons of explosives were dumped in 20 
minutes—6,000 tons in the last eight days; esti- 
mates of loss of life were high; in the thousands. 
Stuttgart also was bombed. ; 

—United States planes bombed Offenbach and 


Bremen—the largest force yet used in a daylight _ 


attack; 56 Axis planes were shot down; 39 were 
lost there and at Cherbourg. P 
—Russian troops reported recapture of Gomel. 


“In Bougainville the Allies are in daily battle with 
the Japanese, who are keeping a naval force in 


the New Britain and New Ireland area and con~ 
tinues replacement of planes destroyed. 

—Off New Ireland Allied planes torpedoed a Japa- 
nese cruiser in the Kavieng area and another 
northeast of Garove Island. 


—iIn New Guinea, Australian troops captured Sat- — 


telberg and cleared the area of Japanese. 
—German planes, London said, flew over parts of. 


Southeast England and two reached the London ~ 


area. Bombs were dropped at a few points. 
Nov. 27—United States planes attacked Rangoon. 
—German torpedo planes in an attack on an Allie 
convoy off Algiers, Berlin said, sank two de- 
stroyers and four transports. { 
—The Senate of Columbia, 33 to 13, approved a 
declaration of a state of belligerency with Ger- 


many. 5 
Noy. 28 United States forces took heights at La 
Falconconara in Italy in _a two-mile advance. 


British, Indian and New Zealand Se of te 


Eighth Army launched an attack from 


Sangro River bridgehead against the enemy's . 


strong position on the high ground to the north- 
west. In spite of repeated counter-attacks, in 
which the enemy used flame-throwers, Alli 
troops are making good progress. : } 

—Japanese forces fought further into Changteh, 
key highway center guarding the approaches to 
Changsha, the capital of Hunan Province, where 
the Japanese are reported to have lost 10,000 or 
more men in eight days. ~ ‘ 


Nov. 29—United States planes, escorted by British, ; 


again bombed Bremen, shooting down 35 planes 
and losing three and elsewhere, London said, 31 
planes. 

—Surrender to the Germans of the Island of San- 
torin (Thira) in the Cyclades group, 90 miles 
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southwest of ‘Kos, was announced by Berlin. | 


In the Huon Penineue, Bee troops are closing 
in on Bonga from the south. 

—An freerieat Liberty ship, a tanker, and the 
Ruby, a motor schoone¥, have been sunk by 
U-boats in the Caribbean and a Panama frighter 
is missing. i 

—There was heavy fighting in most of the key 
Lyseate in Russia, in the Gomel, Nikopol, Kiev, 
Korosten, Sherkassy, Nevel and Smolensk areas. 

—United States planes \have sunk a 350-foot Japa- 
nese destroyer and set fire to a 750-ton freighter, 
Lieut. Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell’s headquarters 
announced. Others blasted docks and warehouses 
at Swatow, in southeastern Kwantung Province, 
and damaged 2-5,000-ton armed freighter at 
Aimoy, on Fukien’s coast_140 miles west of the 
Japanese island base of Formosa. Fighter air- 
craft hit enemy installations at Luang Parbang 
and Camdoung in Indo-China. 

—The Chinese High Command announced that two 
Japanese divisions, about 30,000 men, had been 
routed southwest and northwest of Changteh in 
a three-day battle. In ee South China Sea a 

ese destroyer was sunk. - iy 

No soon Italy an Allied bulletin said, ‘‘the. 
Eighth Army has breken into the main defenses 
of the enemy winter line on the high ground 
northwest of the Sangro River. The bridgehead 
has been enlarged to a depth of four miles and a 
width of 12 miles. Our advance is continuing. 
The two bridgeheads on the Adriatic side of the 
coast have now been joined up to form one large 
penetration into the enemy defensive positions. 
Our. troops have broken deep into the main 
enemy winter line.”’ 


' —British planes bombed Solinger, east of Duessel- 


dorf, in the Rhineland. They shot down seven 
ft and lost seven. 

te Russians lost the city of Korostan, north- 
west of Kiew. 

—Allied troops took Bonga, New Guinea. 

—Japanese troops fought their way into Changteh. 

—The Committee of National Liberation, com- 
posed of delegates of six Italian political parties, 
yoted non-confidence in Marshal Badoglio’s Goy- 
ernment, called on King Victor Emmanuel to 
abdicate and demanded that Crown Prince Hum- 
bert renounce his rights to the throne. 

.. 19%43—DECEMBER ; 

Dec. 1—President Roosevelt, British Prime Min- 
ister Churchill and Soviet Premier Stalin, joint- 
ly announced that in a conference at Tehran, 
Iran, they had ‘‘shaped and confirmed our 

» common policy’ for the destruction of the 
German forces and a peace ‘‘which will banish 
spe scourge and terror of war for many genera- 
tions.’”’ 

—Chinese-American fliers bombed Hong Kong. 

—The diplomatic exchange ship Gripsholm landed 
in New York, 1,222 Americans and 217 Canadians 
who had been prisoners of war in Japan. 

Dec. 2—Allied headquarters in Itaiy reported the 
copes er Fossacesia-Romagnoli ridge had been 
completed. . 

—Submarine facilities in the harbor of Marseille, 
France, were attacked by the Northwest African 
Air Forces. 

—The Red Army took Dnitrovka in the Dnieper 


Bend. 

—Allied fliers lost 30 of £00 planes in an attack on 
Berlin; they lost 53 there and elsewhere and over 
1,500 tons of bombs were dropped, Berlin said. 

—Allied planes bombed Amoy and Swatow in 


China. 
Dec. 3—In Italy the Allies took Castelfrentano. 
—British planes dropped 1,500 tons of bombs on 
Leipzig; 28 British planes were shot down. 
Dec. 4—Bolivia declared war on the Axis. 
TeSraats troops took Khalch, eight miles from 


Zhlobin. 

—United States carrier planes attacked the Mar- 

pee 5 SaRcnt the Allies took 
ec. 5—In Italy e es took San Vito and 
The Germans regained Orsagno. 

—Japanese planes bombed Allied positions on 
oie tta edie mattered “Als! fest dagti 

—Caleutta, a, suffere $ first daylight air 
raid of the war and the first of any Eind in 
11 months by Japanese planes. 

Dec. 6—United States submarines reported having 
sunk 11 more enemy ships in the Pacific. 

—In the Aegean Sea area British submarines, 
London stated, have sunk 16 ships plus a sea- 
plane, a landing craft and a floating dock. 

Dee. 7—An_Anglo-American-Turkish conference 
in Cairo, Egypt, on the ‘‘general political situa- 
tion’ was disclosed there in a joint communique 
Signed by President Roosevelt, Prime Minis: er 
‘Churchill and Ismet Inonu, President of Turkey. 
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The communique said ‘‘identity of interests ani 
traditional relations of friendships’ had heen 
“reaffirmed.’’ : & 
—Russian forces abandoned, in the Chernyakho' 
area several recaptured planes. In the Crimea 
the Germans gained northeast of Kerch and 
the Kiev sector. | | 
Dec. 8—The United States Fifth Army announcedid 
capture in Italy of Mt. Camino. The generalhgy 
battle line is unchanged. “A 
—The Red Army continued to give way in the: 
Kiev bulge. The Germans smashed the land-: 
ing bridgehead south of Kerch. iy 
—Allied warships and carrier planes attackediiy 
Nauru Island, Japanese phosphate source west; 
of the Gilberts. “ ; ¥ 
—President Roosevelt arrived by plane in Malta. 
Dec: 9—In Russia, north of snowy Dnieper-be 
battlefields, the Reds, after two days of retreat,; 
repulsed German attacks in the Kiev salient. © 
Dec. 10—In Italy, Allied troops took Rocea 
d’Evandro, driving the Germans from the east 
bank ef Garigliano. ¥ | 
—Yugoslav Partisans took Brograd on the Adriatic. : 
—President Roosevelt has signed the draft bill\ 
pe pre-war fathers at the bottom of eligibleaiy 
sts 


—Allied planes bombed Sofia, Bulgaria. 4 


Bulgaria, Hungary and Rumania that they musti 
share the ‘‘consequences of the terrible defeat; 
that United Nations arms are so surely bringing# 
to Nazi Germany.’’ i 

—United States bombing planes—500 it was said— 
attacked the German port of Emden, losing 209 
and shooting down 138 of the enemy aircraft. 

—German air squadrons, Berlin said, raided South- 
east England. 3 

Dec, 12—Eduard Benes, President of the Czecho- 
slovakia government-in-exile, signed with Russia 
‘ 20-year treaty of friendship and mutual assis- 
ance. F 

—In Russia, Moscow said, the Reds killed 1,600 
Germans in driving them from several places 
south and southwest of Malin, 58 miles north- 
west of Kiev. 

—In Borneo, at Balik Papan, Allied planes blew 
up an oil refinery; in the Celebes, at Macassar, 
they bombed the harbor area; in New Guinea, in: 
we Ramu Valley, sharp patrol clashes con= 
inue, ° < | ie 

—United States planes bombed Emiji Island 
(Jaliutatoll), dropping 50 tons of explosives on 
shore installations and on a cargo ship in the 
lagoon—‘‘damage to our planes from anti-air.. 
craft fire was negligible. None of our personnel 
was wounded.”’ ‘ & 

Dec. 13—In Russia the Reds reported gains south 
of Malin, ‘‘wiping out a battalion of Hitlerites, 
In another sector a group of German tanks and 
tommy-gunners™broke through the positions of 
our troops. Soviet detachments cut off all roads 
of retreat and wiped out all the Hitlerites, leay=- 
ok Ao A area vee on Sen giao ee al 

_ e ates planes bombed the Schipol air-= 
field near Amsterdam, ef 4 

—Allied planes in the Arafura Sea area bombed 
Bula, starting fires in the barracks area. They 
raided Kokas in McCluer Gulf and bombed La-- 
rat and Watmuri villages in the Tenimbers. 

Dec. 14—In Italy Allied troops reported taking 9) 
a hill top overlooking Ortoma. Allied planes 
had bombed the oil depot at Spalato and the # 
rail yards at Sebenico, also bridges at Pontes - 
carvo and Castello, and rails at Terracina; and, , 
before daylight, the harbor of Suda Bay, Crete. . 

—In Russia, German forces evacuated Cherkassy, , 
aia Dnieper bend, after several weeks’ strug- - 

—A broadcast communique from the Free Yugo- - 
slay radio said the Partisans now were one 
Lis ie oo ey see fenting since ¢ 

egun r guerrilla activitie, 1) 
the Germans. ies ageing j 

—In Greece, 300 United States planes bombed the : 
airfields at Elausis and Kalamaki, a: 

Pisa ys a Pea ytone near Athens. stata ia | 
ec. 15—In Italy the Allies captured Villa Caldari 
in a night attack. German bombers rf: 

Aliied supply base at Bazi, sided ee 
—Moscow sa e Red Army had clea t 
Germans from the right, bank of the Daie 
between Cherkassy and Kremenchug.’ Soviet 
hide nt arte with pony. loss of li 

uthwest 0: obin and 
sector, Berlin said. Mandi gas s-3 


—Allied .planes bombed the railway junc 
Innisbruck (Brenner Pass line), a peters a | 
the Avisio River and Bolzano rail center, x 
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Army, Navy, Coast Guard and Marine Corps Decorations 


ing the war, according to uniform regulations, only the ribbon bars of the decorations and 
als are worn, even for full-dress occasion. 


ARMY 


fiedal of Honor—Bronze five-pointed star, sur- 
nded by laurel wreath in green enamel, sus- 
ded by two links from a bronze bar bearing the 
‘inscription ‘‘Valor’’ and surmounted by an eagle. 
m the center of the star is the head of Minerva 
grrounded by an inscription ‘‘United States of 
merica.’’ Each ray of the star bears an oak leaf 
green enamel. On the reverse of the bar are 
nped the words ‘“The Congress to’’ and on the 
verse of the medal are engraved the grade, name 
ad organization of the recipient with the place 
id date of the act for which the medal is awarded. 
he medal is suspended by a ribbon passed through 
@ Ting fastened to the eagle. The medal is con- 
ed on the officer or man who distinguishes 
self in actual combat by gallantry and intre- 
id hg aa risk of his life above and beyond the 
of duty. 
Distinguished-Service Cross—Bronze cross with 
n eagle on the center and a scroll below the eagle 


ee, whe a oop ge ae vad Feb osd the forces of the United States or of friendly nations.”’ 


nam i The new decoration is not given for gallantry in 
% eof the recipient within a wreath. The cross action. Secretary of War Stimson announced ¢és~ 


der (May 11, 1942) ordered struck an Air medal 
to be awarded members of the Army, Navy, Ma- 
rine Corps and Coast Guard for ‘‘meritorious 
achievement while participating in an aerial 
flight.’’ With the exception of the Dinstinguished- 
Flying Cross, this is the only specific decoration 
for feats of heroism and meritorious service in the 
air. The President's order provides that not more 
than one Air medal shall be awarded to any one 
person, but for succeeding meritorious achieve- 
ment justifying additional award a suitable bar 
will be given to be worn with the medal. The 
medal isa fleur-de-lis surmounting a 16-point 
compass rose, pendant from the Air Corps ribbon 
of blue and gold. 

egion of Merit—Red and white enamel star, 
placed on laurel wreath and bearing constellation 
of 13 stars on a blue field. The ribbon is purple- 
Ted, edged with white. The medal recognizes 
“extraordinary fidelity and essential service’ in @ 
position of responsibility and is conferred on ‘‘out- 
standing officers and enlisted men of the armed 


bo tablishment of the Legion of Merit (Nov. 5, 1942). 
extra ‘Medal for Merit—Counterpart of the Legion for 
op Merit for award to civilians. The front shows the 
Dist! eagle of the United States on a sheaf of arrows, 


encircled by the 13 original stars of white enamel 
spaced on @ gold bronze ring. The medal is - 
pended from the ribbon by a lqurel wreath, the 
symbolic award for achievement. The ribbon is 
purple red in color with two white stripes running 
parallel and near to the center. 
NAVY, COAST GUARD AND MARINE CORPS 
Medal of Honor—Gold in the form of a cross 
superimposed upon a wreath of leaves. The center 
of the cross bears the arms of the United States, 
framed by the inscription UNITED STATES 
NAVY, 1917-1918, and each arm of the cross con- 
tains an anchor. The medal is worn at the neck 
as a pendant. This is the highest honor given to 
Navy men and is awarded to a man who dis- 
tin: es himself ‘‘conspicuously by gallantry 


petor gallantry in action when that gallantry does 
not warrant the award of 2 Medal of Honor ora 
Distinguished-Service Croan Se ‘ xe 
- Purple Heart—On a purple ename eart within 

da enamel. The obverse has the figure of an Ameri- 
beet og el nor Aen ee oe eagle, surrounded by a blue Pratt: band 

2 meled heart the shield of Washington’s coat aring the 
f arms between sprays of leaves in green enamel. and Navy.’ The reverse is a trident encircled by 
the reverse below the shield and leaves without | Olive branches around which is a band of blue 
mel, a raised bronze heart with the inscription 


beyond the call of duty.’’ 
Distinguish Tvi 


rr) Service."’ 
‘For Military Merit,”’ with a space for the name} Fi. ribbon with a strip of gold. The medal is 


the recipient. The medal is suspended by 
@ fectangular-shaped metal loop with corners 
‘ounded from a silk moire ribbon. The medal, re- 
blished in 1932, is presented to officers and 
nm honorably wounded in action. Also awarded 
members of the Navy, Coast Guard and Marine 


‘Soldier's medal—An eagle displayed on a bronze 
agon standing on a@ fasces between two groups 
six a 


has distinguished himself by ‘‘exceptionally ri- 
torious ‘service to the government in a duty of 
great responsibility.’’ 

N: Cross—Awarded to any person, who, while 


m ; 

Navy and Marine Corps Medal—Awarded to any 
person, who, while serving in any capacity with 
the United States Navy or Marine Corps, including 
Reserves, shall have distinguished himself or her- 


ported by sprays 0 I 
edge the inscription 
oss the face the words ‘“‘For Valor.’” The medal 
rded to any member of the army who dis- 
ished himself by heroism not involving actual 


letter of commendation or heroism regardless of 
date. Awarded for noncombat action only. Octa- 


resting on @ globe with the word) HEROISM be- 


neath. 

Presidential Unit ‘citation medal—Awarded to 
any ship, aircraft of naval units, any Marine air- 
craft detachment or higher unit, for outstanding 

ed Reserves or with the periormanee Ay aetige cusag after Gets wal ae 
, 1917, isti - g Cross—Same as 4 
ie ers Air medal—Same as in Army. 

a0 in Legion of Merit—Same as in Army. ; 

4 aerial fli Silver Star—Same as in Army. 

Air medal— Purple Heart—Same as in Army. 


OVERSEAS CAMPAIGN MEDALS 
nt Roosevelt estab- | Middle Eastern and Asiatic-Pacific Campalgn 


n medals for award | Medals. They are awarded to any person, Brie : 


ing Women’s Nayal Reserve and the Army A 'y 
» SeTV: any period. between Dec. 7, 1941, and 
ol rites the termination of the war. 


sereretting “alaska “They 
uu laska. 
ng Hurepean-African- six months 


and intrepidity at the risk of his life above and — 


a 
in the Naval service of the United States, has — 


gonal in shape, an eagle surmounting an anchor, | 
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World. War dlcThe Amencug Red Crease : 


The American Red Cross 


Source: An Official of the Organization 


The American Red Cross operates under a char- 
ter granted by the United States Congress (Jan. 
5, 1905), in accordance with the Treaty of Geneva, 
to which the United States became a signatory 
(1882). In addition to provisions for the care of 
the sick and wounded, the charter requires the 
organization to act as a link between the people 
of the United States and their men in the armed 
forces, and to give relief in times of suffering or 
calamity, whether national or international. 

The American Red Cross is a part of the whole 
international organization of the Red Cross, which 
is devoted to the principle of impartial service 
to suffering humanity wherever it may be. The 
American Red Cross works with and through the 
International Red Cross Committee, the supreme 
neutral body which is made up of Swiss citizens 
exclusively, never more than 25 in number, with 
headquarters in Geneva; the League of Red Cross 
Societies, a federation of all the 63 national Red 
Cross secieties throughout the world, which also 
functions from Geneva; the Joint Relief Com- 
mission set up by two bodies to distribute relief to 
civilians, particularly women and children, “in 
countries devastated by war; and the Central 
Agency for Prisoners of War, set up by the Inter- 
national Red Cross Committee in Geneva. 

With Clara Barton as its first president, the 
American Red Cross was organized (1881). By act 
of Congress (1905) it was reincorporated under 
government supervision. ._The by-laws provide that 
the President of the United States, upon his ac- 
ceptance, shall be ex-officio president of the or- 
ganization, Its active head (since April 12, 1938) 
has been Norman H. Davis, Chairman of the Cen+ 
tral Committee. é 

The society is supported by popular subscription. 
Since the beginning of the war, its annual mem- 
bership roll-call has been supplemented by an 
annual war fund campaign. The 1943 campaign 
resulted in a geherous oversubscription of the 
minimum objective of $125,000,000. 

Red Cross national headquarters is in Wash- 
ington, D: C., with area offices located in New 
York City; Alexandria, Va.; Atlanta, St. Louis and 
San Francisco. There are 3,757 local chapters 
with 6,084 branches. In addition, the Junior Red 
Cross enrolled more than 17,000,000 school boys 
and girls during the last year. 

To meet the needs of the war, the Red Cross 
was called upon (1942) to expand its program 
enormously. The task was two fold: (1) to care 
for the personal and welfare problems of mem- 
bers of the armed forces; and to act as a com- 
munication link between them and their families; 
and (2) to help safeguard the life and health of 
the American civilian population. Through its 
Military and Naval Welfare Service and its Home 
Service (the two basic divisions of its Services 
to the Armed Forces), the Red Cross conducts in- 
tensive work in this country and_ overseas, 
Through its field director staffs in military and 
naval stations and camps, and its welfare and 
recreational staffs in military and naval hospitals, 
it helps servicemen with their personal and welfare 
problems and provides the essential medium. of 
communication between servicemen and their fami- 
lies in times of emergencies. 

In addition to the traditional overseas wartime 
program of the Red Cross, the organization has 
been ‘given by the War Department the responsi- 
bility of conducting a recreation program for the 
This program in- 


Service Clubs, in leave areas adjacent to con- 
This round-the- 
world club system provides lodging and a com- 
prehensive recreational and entertainment pro- 
gram for servicemen on furlough. 

Rest Homes—retreats where men suffering from 
extreme fatigue may recuperate. 

Hospital recreation program for the benefit of 
convalescents. 


Clubmobiles—specially designed mobile units 


-earrying recreation supplies, books, magazines and 


refreshments to men on outpost duty. 

Red Cross men and women, technically trained 
in recreation work, are assighed to work within 
all military reservations, to assist and supplement 
when requested, the work. of the Special Service 
Division of the Army, and the Welfare Division of 
Peele. skis ee Seni ta camps located 

solated areas, w. 8 
poe oe Wen ten Ve eu Be elt 

Organ: Feb., 1941) when the Surgeons - 
eral of the Army and Navy Toquenten’ na pi Se 


liminary 15,000 pints of blood, the Red Cross Bl Ov 
Donor Service today ranks as the largest unde! 
taking in medical history. r PS 
The Red Cross recrwits nurses for a war reserw 
from which they are assigned to the Army | 
Navy nurses corps. A total of 37,000 war nurs) 
was on active duty (July 1, 1943) with the arma 
forces. The war reserve, including those ava 
able for military service, totalled 9,025 for ~ 
Army and 2,098 for the Navy. Quotas set up } 
the Surgeons Generals of the Army,and Nay 
call for additional nurses to be signed up at t& 
rate of 2,500 a month. a 
‘The Medical and Health Service cooperates wit 
Disaster Relief Service and arranges for hospitalk 
zation and medical care of injured during disaste 
The Red Cross is the traditional agent of tii 
American people in times of disasters such as fire 
floods, tornadoes and other emergencies. The Re 
Cross provides food, clothing, medical care 8 
temporary shelter during the period of emergence 
and when needed gives continued care, on a fami! 
basis, following disasters. It is prepared to pre 
vide emergency food, clothing and shelter for tli 
civilian population in the event of enemy action} 
The responsibility of the Red Cross for relief for 
lowing disaster remains the same in time of wat 4 
in_time of. peace. 5; 
During the calendar year of 1942, Red Cross fir: 
aid certificates were issued to 4,494,543 perso 
who had qualified to receive them. Mid-year a 
1943 found 2,581 first aid stations functioning ani 
12,367 mobile first aid units in operation. Swim 
ming and life saving certificates for the calende 
year of 1942 numbered 213,924. 
The Red Cross Volunteer Special Servies 
an enrollment of more than 3,000,000 wom 
who perform a variety of volunteer work in th 
following corps: Production, Canteen, Motor 
Nurse's Aide, Hospital and Recreation (Grail 
Ladies), Home Service, Staff Assistance, Dietitian 
Aides and Arts and Skills Unit of the Hospite 
and Recreation Corps. 4 
The largest service is the Production Corps w 
Since Pearl Harbor th 


Within the last 8 


3,102,000 garment: 
saad S for Army and Navy 


= arate Corns (Gra. 
ere are perform mani 
services to boost the m D Ta 
snudiateiin hens orale of patients in militar? 


The Motor Corps has a personnel of 32 dete 
members are trained in first aid, map path ti nw 
motor mechanics. They drive on chapter assign: 
ments and on special services to the armed forces 

The Volunteer Nurse’s Aide Corps, with a re# 
cruitment quota for 200,000 for the current fises 
year ending June 1944, now has 114,798 students: 
enrolled in 1,126 chapters throughout the countrys 

Large wartime needs for nurses with the Arnie 
forces and in industrial areas haye placed heavy 
demands upon the Red Cross Public Health Nurs: 
ing Service. To meet the problem the organiza 
tion gives home nursing courses emphasizing th 

portance and the techniques of keeping well! 
During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1943. a totas 
of 533,693 men, women, boys and girls completec: 
the home nursing course—an increase of 137,479 
pf Ming deg F year. Since inauguration oa 

ursing co rT 

sons have completed Lf urse (1914) 2,850,636 per. 
ur: € year ending June 30, 194: bers 

of the Junior Red Cross made more rtd 5.000 000) 
comfort and recreational articles for men in out 
armed forces—a total of 12,000,000 since the be~ 


and Fo y 
the Red Cross—since September 1, 1 D4 


i} 
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i ‘a - 
e Casualties in World War. Ii 
‘ota ’ 
E Wound-; Miss-| Pris- = a = 
prservice Dead ed ing nner Totals | Service | Dead Meh enes oo be Totals 
pe 15,931] 32,690) 24,490|23,417| 96,528 | Marines....| 2,194 37| 1,948} 7,458. 
......110,663|. 3,005\ 8,297| 2.276! 24/241 | Coast Guard 316 2673 sii a 7336 


+ Navy casualties were made public Dec. 6, 


, June 1, 1943. 


: | World War II—Casualties~ 


’ Army casualties are from the beginning ets war through Nov. 15, 1943. 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 
Source: British Information Services; data are as of Sept. 3, 1942, and announced in House of 


Totals...|29,104| 38,452) 33,465/27,642|128,663 


= Miss- ;}Wound-) Pris- s 5 
* Dead| ‘ing ed | oners | Totals Deaa| Wong" ae cach Totals 
United India 
' Kingdom |73,477| 75,403) 50,163 (including 
ustralia..| 6,192) 24,193 15,700 Hongkong 
anada...} 3,142} 2,058 1,357 ppd aes 
| New gapore} 3, 86,289} 9,168} 3,236/101.979 
 Zealand.. oye 2,860 71,78 Colonies...} 1,334 22,566} 1,499) 5,430 Sor839 


So. Africa. . 3,229 


‘t 439| 13,350 
RUSSIA 

"- The United Nations Information Office reported 
' Russian army casualties as estimated by the army 
t 4,500,000 killed and missing. Berlin said (Feb. 
43) that Russia had lost 18,200,000 men, of 
m 12,800,000 were killed or wounded and 
(000 captured. These claims were denied by 
[Moscow. Berlin reported (Nov. 5, 1943) that 
Russian losses in the summer campaign on the 
astern front were 3,000,000, divided into 1,300,000 
led, 1,570,000 wounded and 130,000 prisoners. 


3 CHINA 
The United Nations Information Office reported 
"Chinese casualties at 2,300,000 military deaths and 
@ivilian losses estimated between 10,000,000 and 
/12,500,000. Domei, the Japanese news agency, 
pid (March 17, 1943) that Chinese casualties were 
2,675 dead, 1,287,642 wounded and 21,314 prison- 
S, a total of 1,951,451. 
AXIS POWERS y 

Because the Axis powers seldom issue official 
tements, it is difficult to obtain ar accurate re- 
Sport on their casualties. The following data are 
athered from newspaper reports with the source 

cluded in the article: : 
Germany—Lord Selborne, British Minister of 
lconomic- Warfare, said (Oct. 15, 1943) that Ger- 
any had lost twice as many men in battle in 
Yorid War II as in World War I. Germany's 
in World War i were 1,773,700 and doubling 
would bring the figure close to 4,000,000. The 
Nazi# have suffered additional losses since the 
tement was made. Lord Selborne said that 
’s losses were in Russia. 
an casualties 


Japanese 

meee Purered heavy losses 

U es. 

Italy—Casualties of Italy in the War on the 

side of the Axis are estimated at close to 1,000,000. 

The British reported (Aug. 21, 1943) that the losses 
the Axis in the Mediterranean fighting were 

{,200,000 killed, wounded and missing and that 
ore than two-thirds of the losses were Italian. 

; also suffered losses on the other fronts. A 

me broadcast (June 10, 1943) reported 638,251 
suaities. 


see jaiers 
0 0 SO: 
ailable 


Belgium—Military. deaths 7,500; civilian deaths 


200,000 men and women in concen- 
tration camps, ard more than 500,000 sent to 
Germany for forced labor. These figures do not 
nelude Jews killed, arrested or deported. 

in Bulgaria—occupied Mace- 


_ Greece— 


Totals. .|92,089) 226,719] 88,294|107,891|514,993 


ee ee 


donia and Western Thrace 25,000; Greece, minus 
Crete, 8,000; Crete 6,000. In addition 14,000 
Greeks were killed in the war on Albania; 70,000 
wounded and 400,000 died from starvation and dis- 
eases caused by insufficent food. 

France—Soldiers killed during military opera- 

tions (1940) between 125,000 and 130,000 and 
300,000 wounded; 80,000 civilians believed killed 
by bombing during German invasion; 3,000 civili- 
ans killed in Allied. bombings (1940-April, 1943). 
Radio Algiers estimates 50,000 hostages put to 
death and 2,000,000 have died from hunger and 
cold since occupation (1940). 
_ The Netherlands (Holland)—Military deaths in 
invasion (1940), 8,867 (reported); casualties, 
20,000 (estimated) civilian deaths 8,000 (estimated); 
casualties, 15,000 (estimated); executions (since 
invasion) 2,298, cumulative to June. 15, 1941; riots 
(May, 1943), 1,000 (reported in excess of 1,000); 
concentration camps, 2,500 (estimated before ‘April 
15, 1942); Jews, 3,800 (estimated); air raids, 384 
(reported); underground, killed, 199 (reported). 

Norway—Period of hostilities (1940), soldiers, 
1,300; civilians, 150; civilians executed and deaths, 
in concentration camps, 250; free Norwegi sea- 
men, 2,500; Navy and airmen, 1,000 (at least). | 

Poland—Killed in campaign (1939), 200,000 sol- 
diers; 50,000 civilians in Warsaw alone, total num~ 
ber of civilians killed unknown; 3,200,000 Poles 
including Jews, murdered by Germans; 2,000,000 
Poles sent to forced labor in Germany; 


deported to Russia by the U.S.S.R. In addition 
348 villages were burned to the ground; 
evacuated and the| inhabitants killed or deported. 

Yugoslavia—Killed by Germans in Serbia, 120,- 
000 (of these 60,000 in Belgrade alone); killed by 
Axis forces occupying country, 75,000; killed by 
Hungarians in province of Voivodina, 30,000; killed 
by Bulgarians in southern Serbia, 15,000; killed by 
Albanians in southern Serbia, 30,000; 600,000 Serbs 


killed by Croat Ustashas in territory occupied by — 


Croats (of these 500,000 killed in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina); 20,000 Slovenians killed in Slovenia 


occupied by Germans and Italians; of 80,000 Jews — 


in Yugoslavia only a few thousand have survived; 

approximately 140,000 of Yugoslavia’s population 

are in concentration camps or prisoners of war. 
CAMPAIGN TERRO 


R 
The Inter-Allied Information Committee re- 
ported that by the end of 1942, 3,400,000 persons- 


had been killed in the Nazi reign of terror, The 
pm ttee estimated the dead by countries as 
‘ollows: 

Poland, 2,500,000 (including 1,000,000 Jews); 
Yugoslavia, 744,000; France, 24,000; Greece, 18,000; 
Czechoslovakia, 2,463; Netherlands, 2,200; Belgium, 
193; Norway, 140; Luxemburg, 129. 

BY UNDERGROUND “' 

Leaders of the European underground estimated 
this form of resistance had cost the Nazis: () 
at least 150,000 soldiers killed trying to quell the 

erillas of Yugoslavia, Greece, Albania, Crete and 

‘oland; @ 10 German soldiers dead every 24 
hours in France; (3) unestimated numbers of Ger- 
mans killed or vanished in Norway, Holland, Bel- 
gium and Czechoslovakia; (4) at least 300 quisling 
traitors and puppets assassinated; (5) 30 per cent 
of the German war production sabotaged in occu- 
Ries ae de plus damage estima’ at $1,000,- 

0, ’ 


1,600,000 
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® Allies struck the Axis with the destructive 
“might of their air fleets on all the military fronts 
‘im the fourth year of the war, but concentrated 
most devastating attack on Germany where 

p soft Nazi industrial belly was bombed and 
Smbed with two-ton and four-ton block busters. 
Berlin caught the heaviest attacks late in the year 
ith 2,300 tons of bombs being drop from 750 
1,000 planes in a single night on the capital of 
many and plans were being made by the Allies 
step up the tempo of the air assaults. Other 
prman cities to feel the devastating power of 
ack busters were Bremen, Cologne, Duesseldorf, 
den, Frankfort, Friedrichshafen, Hamburg, 
fanover, Kassel, Kiel, Leipzig, Mannheim-Lud- 
sha; Munich, Nuremberg, 
Warnemuende, 


‘Approximately 300 times from the start of the 
far and heavy damage done to its heavy industry, 

/ @hemical, oil, airplane and other plants engaged 
“in producing materials for warfare. 

- The invasion coast of Europe and the German 
Birfields in France, Holland and Belgium also felt 
‘the thud of blockbusters. 

» The capture of airfields in the successful in- 
Vasion of Italy opened new targets to the air forces 
Phe southern coast of France; southern Germany, 

iIntil then fairly safe from heavy air attacks; the 
zi bases on the Adriatic, Yugoslavia defenses, 

Md even points in Bulgaria, were opened to air 

ttacks from these new fields. 

"During the year attacks were made on the oil 

slds in Ploesti, Rumania, which supplied a large 
jhare of the fuel for the German mechanized army 
for the air fleets. Sofia, in Bulgaria, also 

s bombed as were war plants used by the Nazis 

Norway. Here stores of strategic metals were 

troyed as were mines which produced materials 

"So necessary for the German continuation of the 


/ The air arm demonstrated its worth on the bat- 
flefields throughout the world. Battles were not 
ght until bombers had softened up the defenses 
Sf the enemy. Bombers played a big part in the 
mpaign in North Africa, fiying out ahead of 
e infantry and the mechanized forces to plaster 
enemy lines. As the campaign moved through 
Mediterranean the air forces led the way with 
ir heavy attacks. The same was true of the 
hting in Italy—the air forces opened or softened 
whe lines with terrific bombing and the field armies 


lowed. 

“United States airmen prepared and supported 
@ invasion of Italy by flying 17.046 sorties and 
enemy installations with 15,338 tons of 
daylight in a six-weeks period (Aug. 17- 
pt. 29, 1943). 

"In the South Pacific and in the Central Pacific 
the air forces of the Army and Navy cooperated 


: The British Information Services also supplied 
fhe following table on plane losses (1939-1943, 
June): 

cept where otherwise indicated, the figures for 
a saa cover only Axis planes destroyed by 
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in the bombing attacks. Japanese defenses were 
sprayed with bombs, planes on the fields ripped 
apart in surprise attacks when unable to get off the 
ground for defense; others in the air were shot 
down. Some of these attacks were made from 
earrier-based planes of the Navy. The island of 
Formosa, 650 miles southwest of the southernmost 
island of Japan’s home group, and 230 miles north 
of the Philippine Island of Luzon, was bombed, 
by American and Chinese airmen. 
announcement was made of the take-off it was 
believed that the attack was carried out by the 
United States Fourteenth Air Force, stationed in 
China. Hong Kong also was bombed as were 
some other points on the Chinese coast 


The Russian Armies used air fleets in their ; 


drives against the Germans and the newspaper 
Pravda of Moscow said (Nov. 19, 1943) that the 
Russians had destroyed 53,000 German planes. 

Military leaders said the Allies had a trained 
air superiority on all fronts. Also as German 
production of planes decreased because of the at- 
tacks on factories where the machines are pro- 
duced, production in the United States increased 
and the number of planes turned out (Nov., 1943) 
was 7,789, including 1,000 bombers, with a higher 
production scheduled to follow. Some reports said 
Allied bombing had reduced German plane produc- 
tion by at least 60 per cent. : 

To Berlin, more than one-third of its 332 square 
miles in ruins from blockbusters and fires started 
by incendiaries, went the title of the world’s most 
bombed city. The Allied Air Forces attacked the 
city 94 times up to Dec. 1, 1943. The German 
capital had received the greatest weight of bombs 
ever dropped on a city and the cascade from the 
skies from the RAF and the USAAF continued 
with the Allies earmarking 50,000 tons of bombs 
for the German capital. It was estimated (Nov. 
28, 1943) that more than 14,000 tons of bombs 
had been dorpped on Berlin, 10,000 on Hamburg 
(in ruins); 8,000 each on Essen (in ruins in the 
Ruhr), Hanover and Cologne with Mannheim- 
Ludwigshaven the recipent of 7,000 tons: 

Travellers from Germany listed as so _ badly 
that they must be regarded as destroyed for all 


time, Hamburg, Dortmund, Cologne, Nuremberg ~ 
These cities were classed as com- . 


and Kassel. 
pletely out as production centers. 
were named by travellers as badly 
still able to carry on. 

Berlin was reported as partly evacuated with 


Other cities 
damaged but 


more than 2,000,000 rooms, providing quarters for 


6,000,000 Germans destroyed. At the time this 
estimate was made the heaviest attacks against 
the capital had not taken place, and lighter raids 
also followed. 


The British Information Services, an agency of 


the British Government, supplied the table on 
page 106 on aerial operations in Europe (Jan. to 
Oct. 1943) listing the RAF and the USAAF: 


eee 


MIDDLE EAST 


Axis Planes Destroyed by — 
Middle East Air Forces RAF 
ABA oe Nese tis 347 
CT ak ap eS Se 1112 635 
WED i okt 1784 1163 
1943 (end of June) 257 103 
Total..-.. 3500 (1977 
TUNISIA 
- Axis Planes Destroyed by - 
Northwestern Africa Air 
Forces RA 
Le) CO ee 290 124 
1943 (end of June) 1941 671 
Total..... 2231 795 
FAR EAST, INDIA AND BURMA as 
is RAF 
TOA CO ee hier. s i ee e 2863 89 
1943 (end of June)......-.------ 1179 60 
Totals... n.... 2 ae 4042 149 
WESTERN FRONT, 1939-40 
Axis RAF 
1900... «72+ + + +t: ta ae 
Total) 6050.22 dare ot ohe 957 379 


Although no , 


ak es Ses 


' participated, followed quickly by an RAF assault on 


_ vital German targets constituted the greatest 


these operations were exceeding the raids on Ber- 


‘the highest tonnage had slightly exceeded 50 a injured, a total of 109,076. 
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SCANDINAVIAN FRONT, 1940 1 In addition to these 1,004 Axis planes confirm 

Pas Pn RAF | 28 destroyed, the Royal and Merchant Navies Dr 

1940 56 55 | ably destroyed a further 321 Axis planes and day 
igo eid ah ads =a tee Be mei apt. Te aged 593. Also, 43 planes were destroyed and see 
RAF WING IN RUSSIA \probably destroyed or damaged during opera civ i 

Axis RAF | of which details are lacking. a 

1941 15 1 The successes have increased in recent monn 
baie sates re te en <A. cemnep re * | (after June, 1943) although the enemy aen 
Axis planes destroyed by Malta based fighters and | activity has been greatly reduced. S| 
ground defense (included in Middle East figures) The British Admiralty reported that anti-a 
TARE, AU Ae Ee ER OU Aeon enn 44 | craft fire from the British Navy and merchantma 
RUHR ie tgif «Se sl hah erie aia gs 238 | plus machines of the Fleet Air Arm, had kno 2 
GAD MNase 2 UCN, art df eae? eee 915 | out 1,085 enemy planes in three and a half yeas 
1943 (to end of June). ......5.....2.0-00e- 74 |The Admiralty listed as probably destroyed 3 
——+ | more, | 
Basar? Wh 3 2i oar ean trope iaiyia ol ee Sishore 1271 : pts gimdenir hittes Mebtrty gti of Sti 
or Air, reporte ct. 16, at more thi 

GRAND TOTALS 10,000 enemy planes had been destroyed ow 
RAF, Together with | western Europe and another 5,000 over the Mee 
Axis USAAF over Europe | terranean area. The British magazine Aeroplai: 

18,033 9,906 listed Axis losses on all fronts except Russia a 


e totals must be added the Axis planes | the Far East at 17,693 up to Oct. 10, 1943. 
Rear aged by the Royal Navy, Defensively Equipped Moscow. reported that the Russians had» 
Merchant Vessels and the Fleet Air Arm. The | Stroyed 9,900 German planes and captured 289° 
successes (since March, 1940) follow: a total of 10,189. 4 : S| 
Secretary of War Stimson said (Nov. 4, 1943) 


Shot down by Royal Navy............. 548 | the United States Army Air Force “now ruled t) 


i nti-aircraft fire from R.N. and skies in the battle area both in the Solomons a3 
Beieronsivoly equipped merchant vessels...... 122 | over New Guinea and New Britaih’’ despite Jai 
Combined anti-aircraft fire from defensively anesé efforts to reinforce their air strength the 

equipped merchant and fishing vessels.... 104 The Office of War Information gave out (O 
Shot down by Fleet Air Arm.............- . 230 | 17, 1943) a report on the operations of the Unit} 
—— | States Army -Air Forces on the various militag 
NE ERE fr a aA ice og 2'a\e are 2 = xy be eles ace lars 1,004 ' fronts as follows: $| 
Enemy] U.S. Enem ‘ 
bs Time Planes} Plane Time Places 8! 
; Shot Lost Shot ‘Lon. 
ee Down 4 Down on 
Forces. ..|Mar. 1-Sept.1, Southern Italy...| July, 1943 342 
oli 1943 = 5,389 | 1,239 |[14th Air, Force “in 
mbers....|Jan.1—June 30, a mont | 
eee 1943 1,333 | 316 || ended.......... Aug. 4 442 53 
Medium bombers. . Same 113 69 ||Navy in North Sol- 4 
Highters.. .k..5..; Same 763 375 omons first 10 : "4 
8th Air Force Fort- days of June of- = | 
resses un “sere July, 1943 500 108 FONBIVE 5.1.5. 35.4 25. er ene eee 199 30 
8th and 9t ir Poe Se | 
Forcesover Sicily, Totals << i25/.4 Dec.7,1941, to é 
Sardinia and Sept. 1. 1943 | 7,312 | 1,86 


Army planes: Hamburg. 

Flew 223,758 sorties. Here are some of the tonnage figures for ¢ 

Dropped 105,649 tons of bombs. _ | RAF as disclosed by the British Air Ministry, 

Probably destroyed 2,196 enemy planes in addi- May 30, 1942—Cologne, seventeen and one-h 
tion to the 7,312 certain kills. 2 a 

Damaged an additional 2,535 enemy planes. 

The British Air Ministry announced (Nov. 4) 
that British and American airmen in unprece- 
dented operations, spearheaded by the mightiest 
raiding fleet ever sent aloft by the United States 
Eighth Air Force, dropped a record total of 4,480 
tons of bombs on Germany (Nov. 3-4). These oper- 
ations, touched off by a devastating American day- 
light raid on Wilhelmshaven in which 1,000 planes 


tons. ; il 
March 5, 1943—Hssen, twenty-five. = | 
April’ 26, 1943—Duisburg, thirty. + | 
May 23, 1943—Dortmund, almost thirty-five. 
June 11, 1943Duesseldorf, almost thirty-five. 
July 24, 1943—Hamburg, more than forty-fi 
July 25, 1943—Essen, forty. 
July 27, 1943—Hamburg, more than fifty. 
Sept. 3, 1943—Berlin, fifty. 
During the year sporadic hit-and-run air raidks 
Were made on the English southeast coast an 
the London area with small damage. 2 
The Stockholm Aftontidningen reported (O 


Cologne, were climaxed by a British aitack on 
Duesseldorf (Nov. 4) where more than 2,240 tons 
of explosives were dropped. At the same time 
American and British medium bombers attacked 
German airfields in France and Belgium to keep 
the German air force scattered and pinned down. 
The 8,960,000 pounds of bombs delivered against 


recovery and identification had been made. Th 
information was based on a Swiss despatch tha 
said that the figures were issued by the Germa 
Ministry of the Interior. The list included onlw 
identified dead and did not take in losses for suet 
heavily bombed cities as Berlin ‘(the heaviest raid! 
came later), Leipzig, Emden, Bremen and Danzi 
London despatches from Zurich said that the Ger 
man Government had reported 1,200,086 Germans: 
killed or missing as a result of the air attack 
from. the beginning of the war to Oct. 1. 4 
British air raid losses (Sept. 1939-July 1943) 9 
placed officially at 49,860 civilians killed and 59,2 


weight ‘“‘ever dropped on Germany and German- 
occupied territory in a day-and-night operation,” 
the Air Ministry said. 

Competent air observers estimated that more 
than 2,000 RAF and USAAF bombers and fighters 
were over Germany in the 16 hours of operations. 

Im authoritative quarters it was believed that 


lin in late November (five raids in a single week). 
The tonnage of bombs cL ras Was increased to 
77 tons a minute in the Berlin raids. Heretofore 


= 
‘ 


The report showed that in 21 months or war, minute, a figure achieved in the raids destroyin 
a | 


A 


‘Army Adopts 24-Hour Clock System for Time 


The United States Army adopted. (July-1, 1942) | time of 7.52 P.M. becomes 109! 
the 24-hour clock system, a system long in effect in | 52 minutes past midnight. Under te tees 
the Navy and which is patterned on the English | the common time standard is Givorced from thew 
system of beginning the day at midnight and local time area in the handling of messages from 
numbering the hours around the clock. Thus 8 | 07¢ time zone to another. Within time zones mes- 
A.M, is written as 0800 and 8:25 A.M. as 0825. | } reckoning. For't 
Under this system 4 P.M. becomes 1600 and the standard, baie ia rake 


a ae ee ee 


UNITED STATES 


Battleships (1)—Arizona. 
eae (4)—Lexington, Yorktown, Wasp and 
Cruisers (9)—Astoria, Atlanta, Chicago, Helena, 
sala Juneau, Northampton, Quincy and Vin- 
Destroyers (39)—Aaron Ward, Barton, Benham, 
Beatty, Borie, Blue, Bristol, Buck, Cassin, Cheva- 
g, DeHaven, Downes, Duncan, Edsall, 
, Hammann, Henley, Ingraham, Jacob Jones, 
f arvis, Laffey, Maddox, Meredith, Monseen, 
> O’Brien, Peary, Pillsbury, Pope, Porter, Preston, 

Reuben James, Sims, Stewart, Strong, 
Sturtevant, Truxtun, Walke. 
~ Submarines (14)—Amberjack, Argonaut, Gram- 
‘pus, Grenadier, Grunion, Perch, Pickerel, R-12, 
$-26, Sealion, Shark, Triton, Dorado, Runner. 

— Coast Guard Cutters (5)—Acacia, Alexander 
Hamilton, Escanaba, Muskeget, and Natsek. 

_ Sub-Chasers (3)—PC-496, PC-694 and PC-696. 

Motor Torpedo Boats (7)—PT-34, PT-35, and 
five others whose numbers were not announced. 

Minessweeprs (9)—Bittern, Finch, Penguin, 

» Pigeon, Quail, Sentinel, Skill (minelayer), Tana- 

“ger and Wasmuth. 
_ Miscellaneous Warships (15)—Ashville, Canopus, 

Cythera, Langley, Luzon, Niagara, Mindanao, 
| Oahu, Plymouth, Utah, Wake, Wilcox, YP-389, an 

unnamed harbor patrol craft, and Moonstone. 

_ Transports (11)—Colhoun, Edward Rutledge, 
rge F. Elliott, Gregory, Hugh L. Scott, John 
enn, Joseph Lewes, Leedstown, Little, McCaw- 
ley, Tasker H. Bliss. 

‘Tankers-Oilers (4)—Kanawha, Neches, Neosho, 
' Tugs (5)—Gannet, Napa, Nauset, Navajo, Semi- 


ole. 

Cargo (1)—Pollux, 
lianeous Non-Combat 
dock, Redwing. , 

GREAT BRITAIN 


Source: British Information 5) Gea data are 


(2)—Dewey, Dry- 


The Admiralty also announced the loss of 12 
yachts, 11 sloops, 144 trawlers, 39 minesweepers, 
4% minelayers, 16 drifters, 37 miscellaneous aux- 
iliaries (tugs, tenders, patrol vessels), 2 armed 
boarding vessels. 


World War II—Sea Warfare Losses 
Chief Naval Losses in World War Il 


Source: The United Press; data are through Nov. 15, 1943. 
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JAPAN 


Source: The United Press; data are through Nov. 
15, 1943, and are based on official communiques, 


Probably 
Category Sunk Sunk Damaged Total 
Warships: 
Battleships 3 0 10 13 
Carriers 6 1 10-X 17 
Cruisers 52 4 93 149 
Destroyers .. 114 24 123 261 
Submarines .... 15 1 6 . 22 
Tenders 4 1 7 12 
Others 37 4 31 12 
ais FP NS 231 35 280 546 


X—MacArthur communique reported one of these 
““‘believed’’ to be a carrier. 


Non-Combatant: 


Fleet Tankers .. 41 z 22” 64° 
Transports ..... 57 10 29 96 
Cargo-Supply . .236 18 112 366 
Miscellaneous .. 36 2 17 55 
x—Others .. 260 _— 385 645 
Oe eee 30 31 565 1226 
Grand Totals..... 861 66 845 1772 


x—Announced by the Army. 


The foregoing score does not include abouf 400 
barges surk in the Solomons-New Guinea drea, 
15 river boats sunk or damaged as announced in 
a Chungking communique last July, 25,000 tons of 


Italy’s losses in the war, omitting warships dam- 


. 


shipping destroyed’at Hong Kong on Aug. 25, 1943, _ ¥ 
or 122 craft of varying types destroyed or damaged — Bate, 
in raid on Rabaul Oct. 14, 1943. 3 

ITALY Geo ll 


aged and returned to service, were reported after - 
the armistice as five heavy cruisers, seven light 
cruisers, 35 destroyers and large numbers of tor- 
pedo boats, submarines and lighter craft. 


SEA WARFARE LOSSES 


The Associated Press listed 5,241 naval vessels, 
including warships and merchantmen, lost dur- 
ing the war through Dec. 4, 1943, divided among 
nations as follows: Britain 1,323, Japan 950. 
United States 490, Axis* 420, Germany 347, Nor- 
way 342, Italy 255, Greece 202, Sweden 181, Neth- | 
erlands 132, France 102, Denmark 66, Panama 66, _ 
Allied* 64, Finland 50, Belgium 29, Brazil 27, Spain 
22, Yugoslavia 22, Soviet 20, Poland 17, Portugal 
13, Estonia 12, Turkey 12, Philippines 8, Rumania - 
7)’Latvia 7, Honduras 7,’ Egypt 6, Mexico 6, Do- 
minican Republic 4, Cuba 4, Nicaragua 3, Argen~ 
tine 3, Lithuania 3, Iran 3, Bulgaria 3, Hungary 
2, Chile 2, Uruguay 2, Ireland 2, Colombia 2, 
Iceland, Venezuela, and Switzerland each one. 


1943 U-boat Sinkings in Western Atlantic by } 


Source: The Associated Press. 
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en Dec 
Caribbean. 


‘ tement (Aug. 14, 1943) by President 

etal a Bre, Megane aiated 
Allies sank 90 submarines 1n 

1 pe cna that “in the first six months of 1943 the 


umber of ships sunk per U-boat operating wer 


lf that in the last six months of. 1942 and 
ea Ae ariet of that in the first half of 1942. 


7, 1941 and Jan. 11, 1942 a total of 23 unidentified merchantmen were reported sunk y 
; Since exact sinking or announcement 


dates were undisclosed these are not — 


Latvia, Mexico, Dominican Republic, Yugoslavia, 

Nicaragua, Belgium, Poland, Egypt, Argentina, uf 
Russia, Chile, Portugal and Uruguay suffered losses __ 
of 36 boats in the Western Atlantic in 1942 :to 

bring the total for that year to 582 in the above’ 
table. These countries suffered no ship losses in - 
the Western Atlantic in 1943. : i 
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and Great Britain—The Atlantic Charter. 
Washington (Aug. 14), said: 


The President of the United States and the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Churchill, representing His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom, have met at 


sea. 

They have been accompanied by officials of their 
two governments, including high ranking officers 
of their military, naval and air services. 

The whole problem of the supply of munitions of 
war, as provided. by the Lease-Lend Act, for the 
armed forces of the Unted States and for those 
countries actively engaged in resisting aggression 
has been further examined. 

Lord Beaverbrook, the Minister of Supply of the 
British: Government, has joined in these con- 
ferences. He is going to proceed to Washington to 
discuss further details with appropriate officials of 
the United States Government. These conferences 
ee also cover the supply problems of the Soviet 

nion. 

The President and the Prime Minister have had 
several conferences. They have considered the 
dangers to world civilization arising from the 
policies of military domination by conquest upon 
which the Hitlerite government of Germany and 
other governments associated therewith have em- 
barked, and have made clear the steps which their 
countries are respectively taking for their safety in 
the face of these dangers. 

They have agreed upon the following joint 
declaration: 

The President of the United States of America 
and the Prime Minister, Mr. Churchill, represent- 

His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom, being met together, deem it right to 
make known certain common principles in the 
national policies of their respective countries on 
which they base their hopes for a better future for 
the world. 

First, their countries seek no aggrandizement, 
territorial or other; 

Second, they desire to see no territorial changes 
that do not accord with the freely expressed wishes 


DECLARATION BY THE UNITED NATIONS 


All 26 countries at war with one or more of the 
Axis powers pledged themselves (Jan. 2, 1942) in 
Washington in a ‘‘Declaration by the United Na- 
tions’” not to make a separate armistice or peace 
and to employ full military or economic resources 
against the enemy each is fighting. The signatory 
powers to the Declatation are the United States, 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, China, 
Australia, Belgium, Canada, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, Dominican Republic, El Salvador, 
Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, India, Lux- 
emburg, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, 
Norway, Panama, Poland, South Africa and Yugo- 
slavia, Mexico and the Philippines joined later. 

These governments ‘‘having subscribed to a com- 
mon program of purposes and principles embodied 
in the joint declaration of the President of the 
United States of America and the Prime Minister 


: The Casablanca Conference 


. President Franklin D. Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill closed at Casablanca, 
French Morocco (Jan. 24, 1943), a ten-day con- 
ference in which they planned a United Nations 
offensive aimed at what the President called the 
‘unconditional surrender’’ of the Axis powers. 
Virtually the entire war staffs of both nations 


‘participated in the discussions. There follows the 


text of the official communique on the conference: 
The President of the United States and the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain have been in 
conference near Casablanca since Jan. 14. 
They were accompanied by the combined 
Chiefs of Staff of the two countries; namely, 


| For the United States: 


General George C. Marshall, Chief of Staff 
of the United States Army; Admiral Ernest 
J. ret Commander in Chief of the United 
States Navy; Lieut. Gen. H. H. Arnold, com- 
manding the United States Army Air Forces, 


and 
For Great Britain: 


Admiral of the Fleet Sir Dudley Pound, 
First Sea Lord; General Sir Alan Brooke, 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff, and 
Air Chief Marshal Sir Charles Portal, Chief 


World War II—Atlantic Charter; Casablanca Conference 
The Atlantic Charter 1 4. 


President Franklin D. Roosevelt and Prime Minister Winston Churchill met “Somewhere on 
Atiantic’’ early in August, 1941, and issued a joint declaration of the peace aims of the United State 
The official statement, covering. the meeting, issued in 


« 


x 
T 
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of the peoples concerned; | 5, * 
Third, they respect the right of all peoples t 
choose the form of government under which the 
w ll live; and they wish to see sovereign rights a1 
self-government restored to those who have bee: 
forcibly deprived of them; - A 
Fourth, they will endeavor, with due respect fag 
their existing obligations, to further the enjJoymer 
by all States, great or small, victor or vanquished 
of access, on equal terms, to the trade and to 
raw materials of the world which are needed fc 
their economic prosperity; 
Fifth, they desire to bring about the fulles 
collaboration between all nations in the econom= 
field with the object of securing, for all, improve 
labor standards, economic adjustment and socici 


safety within their own boundaries, and which w 
afford assurance that all the men in all the lana 
ey ese out their lives in freedom from fear ang 
want; : 
Seventh, such a peace should enable all men ? 
traverse the high seas and. oceans withouw 
hindrance; 
Eighth, they believe that all of the nations a 
the world, for realistic as well as spiritual reasons 
must come to the abandonment of the use of fore« 
Since no future peace can be maintained if x 
sea, or air armaments continue to be employed E 
nations which threaten, or may threaten, aggres) 
sion outside of their frontiers, they believe, pendir 
the establishment of a wider and permanent syster 
of general security, that the disarmament of suc: 
nations is essential. They will likewise aid am 
encourage all other practicable measures whic 
will lighten for peace-loving peoples the crus 
burden of armaments. 


E 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, | 
Winston S. CHURCHILL. .§ 


liberty, independence and religious freedom, 
to preserve human rights and justice in their o 
lands as well as in other lands, and that they_ 
now engaged in a common struggle against savas 
and brutal forces seeking to subjugate the worldl 
declare: aoe : <a 
“*(1) Each government pledges itself to employ i 
full resources, military or economic, ag: hos 
Members of the Tripartite Pact and its adheren 
with which such government is at war. J 


““(2) Each government pledges itself to cooperaty 
with the governments signatory hereto and not t 
ww a separate armistice or peace with th 
enemies.”’ =| 


of the Air Staff. ot 

These were assisted by: | 
Lieut. Gen. B. B. Somervell, Commanding 
General of the Services of Supply, Unii 
States Army; Field Marshal Sir John Dill, | 
head of the British Joint Staff Mission in| 
Washington; Vice Admiral Lord Louis Mounts ° 
batten, Chief of Combined Operations; Lieut. . 
Gen. Sir Hastings Ismay, Chief of Staff to the 
Office of the Minister of Defense, together.with 
a number of staff officers of both countries. — 


States Fifth Army in Tunisia), and, fro 
Middle East Headquarters, from General 


Harold Alexander, Air Chief_ Marshal Sir 
hur Tedder and Lieut. Gen. F, M. Andrews, 

United States Army. 

The President was accompanied by Harry 
Hopkins (chairman of the British-American 
Munitions Assignment Board) and was joined 
by W. Averell Harriman (United States defense 

lg ate in _England).* 
We ith the Prime Minister was Lord Leathers, 
os British Minister of War Transport. 

For ten days the combined staffs have been 
in constant session, meeting two or three times 
@ day and recording progress at intervals to 
~ the President and Prime Minister. 

The entire field of the war was surveyed 
theatre by theatre throughout the world, and 
" all resources were marshaled for a more intense 
"prosecution of the war by sea, land, and air. 
ye Nothing like this prolonged discussion be- 
tween two allies has ever taken place before. 
Complete agreement was reached between the 
leaders of the two countries and their re- 
spective staffs upon war plans and enterprises 
to be undertaken during the campaigns of 1943 
against Germany, Italy and Japan with a view 
to drawing the utmost advantage from the 
! “hye favorable turn of events at the close 
~ of 1942. 
| ‘Premier Stalin was cordially invited to meet 
>) the President and Prime Minister, in which 
" case the meeting would have been held very 
/- much farther to the east. He was unable to 
‘leave Russia at this time on account of the 
/ great offensive which he himself, as Com- 
_mander in Chief, is a P : 

Pe The President and Prime Minister realized 
up to the full the enormous weight of the war 

- which Russia is successfully bearing along her 
' whole land front, and their prime object has 
been to draw as much weight as possible off 
the Russian armies by engaging the enemy as 


ieee” 


ety 
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heavily as possible at the best selected points. 

Premier Stalin has been fully informed of 
the military proposals. 

The President and Prime Minister have been 
in communication with Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek. They have apprised him of the 
measures which they are undertaking to assist 
him in China’s magnificent and unrelaxing 
struggle for the common cause, 

The occasion of the meeting between the 
President and Prime Minister made it oppor- 
tune to invite General Giraud (General Henri 
Honoré Giraud, High Commissioner of French 
Africa) to confer with the Combined Chiefs ‘of 
Staff and to arrange for a meeting between 
him and neral de Gaulle (General Charles 
de Gaulle, Fighting French Commander). The 
two generals have been in close consultation. 

The President and Prime Minister and their 
combined staffs, having completed their plans 
for the offensive campaigns of 1943, have now 
separated in order to put them into active and 
concerted execution. 

The general objectives before the conferees were 
clear. At a press conference at the close of the 
sessions the President outlined them as follows: 

1—To maintain the initiative obtained in the 
closing days of 1942 and to extend it. 

2—To dispatch all aid to the Russian front 
with the objectives of whittling down German 
manpower and munitions. 

3—To send assistance to the Chinese armies.’ 

4—To unite the French in a war against 
the Axis. 

Borrowing a phrase from a letter of Gen. U. S. 
Grant to the Confederate commander of Fo: 
Henry and Donelson during the American Ciyil 
War, the President called the sessions the ‘“‘un- 
conditional surrender’’ conference. The one hope 
for peace, he asserted, lay in depriving Germany 
and Japan of all military power. 


The Moscow 


ce of foreign secretaries of the 
f America, Mr. Cordell Hull; of 
dom, i Boi! ey —¥ “ 
e Soviet Union, Mr. V. M. Molotov; place 

M"Moscow from the 19th to 30th of October, 1943. 
“There were twelve meetings. In addition to the 
‘foreign secretaries, the following took part in the 
conference: 
Por the Urlited States of America: Mr. W. Averell 
arriman, Ambassador of the United States; 
ajor-General John R. Deane, United States 
my; Mr. H. Hackworth, Mr. James C. Dunn and 


© experts. 
O hh nited Kingdom: Sir Archibald Clark 
ay sea parsenion: Mr William pe ine ar 
exp 


General Sir Hastings Ismay and 3 
hor the Soviet Union: Marshal K. E. Voroshilov, 
arshal of the Soviet Union; Mr. A. ¥. Vishin- 
y, Mr. M. M, Litvinov, Deputy People’s Commis- 
rs for Foreign Affairs; Mr. . A. Sergeyev, 
eputy People’s Commisar for Foreign Trade; 
ajor General A. A. Gryzlov, of the general staff; 
r. G. F. Saksin, art —_ el li s Com- 

at for Foreign Affairs, and experts. 

een necuds included all questions submitted for 
discussion by the three governments. Some of the 
westions called for final decisions, and these were 
ken. On other questions, after discussion, de- 
sions of principle were taken: These questions 
“were referred for detailed consideration to com- 
‘missions specially set up for the purpose, or re- 
erved for treatment through diplomatic channels. 
Other questions again were disposed of by an ex- 
ange of views. The governments of the United 
‘States, the United Kingdom, and the Soviet Union 
~ have been in close co-operation in all matters con- 
~~ ce g the common war effort, but this is the first 
the foreign secretaries of the three gov- 
‘nments have been able to meet together in con- 


ere frank and ex- 
sures to be taken 
rmany and her 
as Neagee the 
S of military advisers representing the re- 
Hee. chiefs of staff in order to discuss difinite 
ations with regard to which decisions 
taken and which are already being pre- 

create a basis for the closest 
on in the future between the 


The conferen 


overnments t 
national inte 


Conference 


loving nations to continue the present close col- 
laboration and co-operation in the conduct of 
the war into the period following the end of hos- 
tilities, and that only in this way could peace be 
maintained and the political, economic, and social 
welfare of their peoples fully promoted. , 

This conviction is expressed in a declaration in 
which the Chinese government joined during the 
conference and which was signed by the three For- 
eign Secretaries and the Chinese Ambassador at 
Moscow on behalf of their governments. This 
declaration provides for even closer collaboration 
in the prosecution of the war and in all matters 
pertaining to the surrender and disarmament of 
the enemies with which the four countries are re-, 
spectively at war. It set forth the principles upon’ 


which the four governments agree that a broad . 


system of international co-operation and security 
should be based. Provision is made for the inclusion 
of all other peace-loving nations, great and small, 
in this system. 


The conference agreed to set up machinery for — 
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insuring the closest co-operation between the three 


governments in the examination of European ques~ 
tions arising as the war develops. For this pur- 
pose the conference decided to establish in London 
a European advisory commission to study these 


questions and to make joint recommendations to — 


the three governments. ra 
Provision was made for continuing when neces- 
sary the tri-partite consultatiohs of representa- 


tives of the three governments in the respective — 


capitals through the existing diplomatic channels. 
The conference also agreed to establish an advi- 
sory council for matters relating to italy, to be 


composed, in the first instance, of representatives” 
of their three governments and of the French © 


Committee of National Liberation. Provision is 


made for addition to this council of representa- 


tives of Greece and Yugoslavia in view of their 
special interests arising out of aggressions of 
Fascist Italy upon their territory during the 
present war. This council will deal with. day 
to day questions other than military preparations 
and will make recommendations designed to co- 
ordinate allied policy with regard to Italy. ; 


The three foreign secretaries considered it ap-— 


propriate to reaffirm, by a declaration published 
today, the attitude of the allied governments in 


favor of the restoration of democracy in Italy. 


The three Foreign Secretaries declared it ee 45 


the purpose of their governments to restore 
independence of Austria. At the same time they 
reminded Austria that in the final settlement, ac- 
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count will be taken of efforts that Austria may 
make toward its own liberation. 

The Foreign Secretaries issued at the conference 
a declaration by President Roosevelt, Prime Min- 
ister Churchill and Premier Stalin containing a 
solemn warning that at the time of granting any 
armistice to any German government, those Ger- 
man officers and.men. and members of the Nazi 
‘party who have had any connection with atrocities 
and executions in countries overrun by German 
forces, will be taken back to the countries in which 
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: 
their abominable crimes were committed to fF 
charged and punished according to the laws 
those countries. | , 4 

In an atmosphere of mutual confidence 
understanding which characterized all the wo 
of the conference, consideration was also give 
to other important questions. These included ns 
only questions of a curreht nature, but also ques 


tions concerning treatment of Hitlerite German q 


and its satellites, economic co-operation and 
surance of general peace. 


JOINT FOUR-NATION DECLARATION 


The governments of the United States of Ameri- 
ca, United Kingdom, the Soviet Union and China; 
United in their determination, in accordance with 
the declaration by the United Nations of Jan. 1, 
1942, and subsequent declarations, to continue 
hostilities against those Axis powers with which 
they respectively are at war until such powers 
have laid down their arms on the basis of uncon- 
hes as Of thal ibilities to secure the 

Conscious 0 eir responsi S 
liberation of themselves and the peoples dillied with 
them from the menace of aggression; 

Recognizing the necessity of insuring a rapid 
and orderly transition from war to peace and of 
establishing and maintaining international peace 
and security with the least diversion of the world’s 
human and economic resources for armaments; 

Jointly declare: 

‘4, That their united action, pledged for the 
prosecution of the war against their respective 
enemies, will be continued for the organization 
and maintenance of peace and security. 

2. That those of them at war with a common 
enemy will act together in all matters relating 
to the surrender and disarmament of that enemy. 

3. That they will take all measures deemed by 


; 


them to be necessary to provide against any viole 
tion of the terms imposed upon the enemy. : 
_ 4. That they recognize the necessity of establish 
ing at the earliest practicable date a generg 
international organization, based on the principlp 
of the sovereign equality of all pee ee states 
and open to membership by all such states, larg 
and small, for the maintenance of internationz 
peace and security. . 
5. That for the purpose of maintaining inte 
national peace and security pending the re-estah 
lishment of law and order and the inauguration c 
a system of general security, they will consi 
with one another and, as occasion requires, wit. 


eee 8 


other members of the United Nations, with a vies i 


to joint action on behalf of the community ¢ 
nations. 

6. That after the termination of hostilities the 
will not employ their military forces within thi 
territories of other states except for the purpose 
hale ee in this declaration and after joint consul 

ion. 

7. That they will confer and co-operate with oni 
another and with other members of the Uni 
Nations to bring about a practicable general agree 
ment with respect to the regulation of armament; 
in the post-war period. 


DECLARATION ON ITALY 


The foreign secretaries of the United States, 
United Kingdom and Soviet Union have established 
that their three governments are in complete agree- 
ment that Allied policy toward Italy must be based 
upon the fundamental principle that Fascism and 
all its evil influence and configuration shall be 
completely destroyed, and that the Italian people 
shall be given every opportunity to establish gov- 
ernmental and other institutions based upon 
democratic principles. 

The foreign secretaries of the United States and 

United Kingdom declare that the action of their 
governments from the inception of the invasion 
of Italian territory, in so far as paramount military 
requirements have permitted, has been based upon 
this policy. 
# In furtherance of this policy in the future the 
foreign secretaries of the three governments are 
agreed that the following measures are important 
and should be put into effect. 

1. It is essential that the Italian government 
should be made more democratic by inclusion of 
representatives of those sections of the Italian 
people who have always opposed Fascism. 

2. Freedom of speech, of religious worship, of 
political belief, of press and of public meeting 
shall be restored in full measure to the Italian 


DECLARATION 


The governments of the United Kingdom, the 
Soviet Union and the United States of America are 
agreed that Austria, the first free country to fall 
a victim to Hitlerite aggression, shall be liberated 
from German domination. 

They regard the annexation imposed on Austria 
by Germany on March 15, 1938, as null and void. 
They consider themselyes as in no way bound by 
any changes effected in Austria since that date. 


people, who shall also be entitled to form anti 
Fascist political groups. 
3. All institutions and organizations created by 
the Fascist regime shall be suppressed. | 
4. All Fascist or pro-Fascist elements shall be 
removed from the administration and from institu. 
tions and organizations of a public character. $ 
5. All political prisoners of the Fascist regim 
Shall be released and accorded full amnesty. 
. Democratic organs of local government shal 
ve creates 3 ee. si 
. Fascist chiefs and army generals known on 
suspected to be war criminals shall be arr O. 
handed over to justice. wee a 
In making this declaration the three fore’ 
secretaries spea gine that so long as active n 
tary operations Go 


ti-) 
mtinue in Italy the time at w v! 
it is possible to give full effect to the prineiaies 
stated above will be determined by the commande 

chief on the basis of instructions receive 
through the combined chiefs of staff. 

The three governments, parties to this decls 
tion, will, at the request of any one of them, con- 
sult on this matter. It is further understood tha’ 
nothing in ,this resolution is to operate against 
the right of the Italian people ultimately to choose 
their own form of government. 


ON AUSTRIA 


open the way for the Austrian people thi i 
as well as those neighboring states which till ie 
pie gee ic bene BL ede to find that politica 
© secu ; 
tasting peace. y which is the only basis for; 
ustria is reminded, however, th A 
responsibility, which she cannot aace. fon pa ci-- 
pation in the war at the side of Hitlerite Germany, / 


and that in the final setlement account will in- 
They declare that they wish to’see re-established | evitably be ie 
a free and independent Austria, and thereby to betations Shen of*her own conttiyution/ta num 
al 
STATEMENT ON ATROCITIES © | 
Signed by President Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill and Premier Stalin : 
The United Kingdom, the United States and the | i ; | 
Soviet Union have received from many quarters evi- heir deswerstlan the eres Powers, and that 4s 


dence of ‘atrocities, massacres and cold-blooded 
mass executions which are being perpetrated by 
Hitlerite forces in many of the countries they have 
overrun and from which they are now being ex- 
pelled. The brutalities of Nazi domination are no 
new thing, and all peoples or territories in their 
grip have suffered from the worst form of govern- 
ment by terror. What is new is that many of the 
territories are now being redeemed by the advanc- 


are redoublin 
now evidenced 


the time of granting of any armistice to.any 
“nment which may be set up in Germany, those 
man officers and men and members of the Nazi 
yy who have been responsible for or have taken 
consenting part in the above atrocities, mas- 
es and executions will be sent back to the 
ntries in which their abominable deeds were 
ne in order that they may be judged and 
ishea according to the laws of these liberated 
tries and’of free governments which will be 
“erected therein. Lists will be compiled in all pos- 
Sible detail from all these countries, having regard 
ecially to invaded parts of the Soviet Union, to 
and and Czechoslovakia, to Yugoslavia and 
eece including Crete and other islands, to Nor- 
ay, Denmark, Netherlands, Belgium, Luxemburg, 
| France and Italy. 
|. Thus, Germans who take part in wholesale 
Shooting of Polish officers or in the execution of 
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French, Dutch, Belgian or Norwegian hostages or 
of Cretan peasants, or who have shared in slaugh- 
ters inflicted on the people of Poland or in terri- 
tories of the Soviet Union which are now being 
swept clear of the enemy, will know they will be 
brought back to the scene of their crimes and 
dudged on the spot by the peoples whom they have 


outraged. 


Let those who have hither 
hangs with innocent blood beware lest they join 
the ranks of the guilty, for most assuredly the 
three Allied powers will pursue them to the utter- 
most ends of the earth and will deliver them to 
their accusers in order that justice may be done. 

The above declaration is without prejudice to the 
case of German criminals, whose offenses have no 


particular 


geographical locali 


to not imbued their 


zation and who will 


be punished by joint decision of the governments 


of the Alli 


es. 


The Quebec 


E 
_ President Franklin D. Roosevelt and Prime Min- 
ister Winston Churchill ended at Quebec, Canada 
A ug. 24, 1943), a conference (their sixth) and this 
Joint statement was issued: 
“The Anglo-American war conference which 
ened at Quebec on Aug. 11 under the hospitable 
spices of the Canadian Government has now 
concluded its work. 
The whole field of world operations has been 
yeyed in the light of the many gratifying events 
"which have taken place since the meeting of the 
psident and the Prime Minister in Washington 
the end of May and the necessary decisions have 
en taken to provide for the forward actions of 
a Fleets, Armies and Air Forces of the two 
ons. 
Considering that these forces are intermingled 
fn continuous action against the enemy in several 


unity of aim and method should be maintained 
"at the summit of the war direction. 

-. Further conferences will be needed probably 
"at shorter intervals than before, as the war effort 
of the United States and the British Common- 
fo,’ petth and Empire against the enemy spreads 
and eep 


ens, 
~ It would not be helpful to the fighting troops 


Quarters of the globe, it is indispensable that entire | 


Conference 
to make any announcements of the decisions which 


have been 
action. 


reached. These’ 


can only emerge in 


It may, however, be stated that the military 
discussions of the Chiefs of Staff turned very ° 
largely upon the war against Japan and the bring- 
ing of effective aid to China, Mr. T. V. Soong, 


representing the Gener 


alissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 


was a party to the discussions. In this field, as in 


the Buropean, the President 


ter were able to receive and 


mous recommendations 0 
Staff. Agreeme 
litical issues un 
tary operations. 

It was resolve 
fore the end of the y 
American authorities, 


meeting W. 


hich it may be pos: 


Soviet Russia. Full reports 


far as they affec 


Italy will 


Consideration 


and the Prime Minis- 


approve the unani- 


f the combined Chiefs of 
mt was also reached upon the po- 
derlying or arising out of the mili- 


d to hold another conference be-— 
ear between the British and 
in addition to any tripartite 


sible to arrange with 
of the decisions so 


t the war against Germany and 


be furnished to the Soviet Government. 


has been given during the confer- 


ence to the question of relations with the, French 
Committee of Liberation, and 


an announcemen 
will be made in t 


President Franklin D. Roosevelt, Prime Minister 
mston Churchill and Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
k met in North Africa (Nov. 22-26, 1943). The 
Mowing communique, under date of Cairo,. was 


sued: 
‘The several military missions have agreed upon 


future military operations against Japan. 
7 lies expressed their resolve 


ready. rising. : 
The three great Allies are fighting this war to 
estrain and punish the aggression of Japan. 
“They covet no gain for themselves and have no 
“thought of territorial expansion. 
~ It is their purpose that Japan 


"~ Premier Stalin, President Roosevelt and Prime 
"Minister Churchill met in Tehran, Persia (Nov. re 
“Dec. 2, 1942) tes issued this declaration on 
s of the conference: . 

We, the President of the United States of ee 
ca. the Prime Minister of Great Britain, and | e 
- Premier of the Soviet Union, have met in = 
pe rere ys past in this the capital of our ay. 
"Teheran, and have shaped and confirm ° 
common policy. 

We express our 
“shall work together 


’ that will follow. 
¥ ilitary staffs have joined 
Beets to! the Oi Lapeer and we have con- 


rmination that our nations 
nee the war and in the peace 


d w 


fully the 
and ail 1) 


The Cairo Conference 


seized or occupied since 
World War in 1914, and t 


Japan has stolen from the C 
churia, Formosa and the 
restored to the Republic of 
Japan will also be expe ) 
which she has taken by violence and 


territories 
greed 


The aforesai 


it is understood that 


t by a number of Governments 
he latter part of the week. 


the beginning of the first — 
hat all the territories 


hinese, such as Man- 
Pescadores, shall be 
China. 5 
lied from all other 


d three great powers, ‘mindful of 


the enslavement of the people of Korea, are deter- 


mined that in 


With these o 


harmony wit 
with Japan, 
shall be stripped | serious and pro 
all the islands in the Pacific which she has’ cure the uncon 
BP Set she ee 


f the future. e € 
ne i ‘nd active participation of all na- 


cooperati' 


tions, large and small 


due course Korea shall become free F 


independent. ; 
ane hh biects in view, the three Allies, in 
h those of the United Nations at war. 
will continue to persevere in the 
longed operations necessary to pro- 
ditional surrender of Japan. z% 


in mind are dedicated, as are our own peoples, to 


the elimination of tyrann 
and intolerance. 


may choose to come into 
democratic nations. 

_ No power on earth can D 
the German armies by land, 


and their 


war plants from 


will be relentless and increa: 


ae 
: Ww 
peoples of the world may live free 


by tyranny and according to their varying desires 


and their 


‘own consciences. 


We will welcome 


y and slavery, oppression — 


them -as_ they 
the world family of 


revent our destroying 
their U-hoats by sea, 
‘ air. Our attacks 
sin, 


m these triendiy conferences we | 
boandence to the day when all the 


lives untouched 


re with hope and determination. 
aS Ce ars friends in fact, in spirit. and in 


We leave 
purpose. 
Signed 


at Tehran, Dec. 1, 
Roosevelt 


‘ 


1943, 
, Stalin, Churchill. 


Director, Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey. 


The Selective Training and Service Act of 1940, 
the first peace time compulsory military training 
law in the history of the United States, was 
approved by Congress (Sept. 14, 1940), and signed 
by the Bresident (Sept. 16, coe 

In its original form it made all male citizens 
and all male aliens residing in the United States, 
with few exceptions, who were between the ages 
of 21 and 36 Hable for military training. It pro- 
vided, however, that not more than :900,000 men 
inducted under it should be in training at any one 
time and limited the training period to one year. 
It also prohibited use of men inducted beyond the 
limits of the Western Hemisphere, except in the 
Territories and possessions of the United States, 
including the Philippine Islands. ares 

Congress suspended (Aug. 18, 1941) the limita- 
tion on inductions and the restriction on the terri- 
torial use of men inducted was removed (Dec. 13.) 

Numerous changes were made in the age limita- 
tions, Amendments to the Act which were adopted 
(Dec. 20), require every male citizen and every 
other male person residing in the United States; 
with few exceptions, to register if they are be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 65. z 
tween 18 and 45 years of age are liable for mili- 
tary service although at present the armed forces 
are not inducting men who are over 38 years of 
age, except in rare instances. ¢ 

The first registration was held (Oct. 16, 1940.) 
Approximately 17,000,000 men registered. The 


* first national lottery to determine the order of.call 


of registrants was held (Oct. 29; 1940.) 
Subsequent registrations were held as follows: 
Second: July 1, 1941—for men who had become 

21 after the first registration of Oct, 16, 1940. 
Third: Feb. 16, 1942—for men 20 to 45 who had 

not registered previously 
Fourth: April 27, 1942—for men between 45 


n f 

Fifth: June 30, 1942—for men who had attained 
the 18th or 19th anniversary of the day of their 
birth on or before June 30, 1942, or the 20th anni- 
versary of the day of their birth after Dec. 31, 
1941, and on or before June 30, 1942, provided they 
were ‘not already registered. 

Sixth: December 11 to December 31, 1942—for 
men who became 18 after June 30, 1942. 


_ and 65 


Women’s Army Corps .| 


WAC—Women’s Army Corps—Col. Oveta Culp Hobby, U.S.A., director. 


The Women’s Army Corps, formerly the Wo- 
men’s Army Auxiliary Corps, is the first of its 
kind in American military history. As an auxiliary 
organization, the Corps was authorized by an Act 
of Congress (May 14, 1942). The Act which 
made the Corps a part-of the Army of the United 


_ States was signed by Fresident Roosevelt July 


1, 1943. \ 

As members of the AUS, women are entitled to 
the full rights and privileges accorded to men 
in the service. They may take out government 
insurance, make allotments of their pay, send 
mail postage free, receive overseas pay. 

The new Act changed the age of enlistment to 
20 to 50 years of age, lifted any ceiling on the 
number of women who may join, provided that 


Notes on United States Army Pay q 
Enlisted Men’s additional pay per month and qualifications—Use of fire arms, first class, -$5; second | 


_ thi : : class, $1. Medal of Honor, $2; i | 
Cross, $2; Distinguished Service Medal, $2; Distinguished Flying Cross, $2: stidiers we eee ee 


open bar in lieu of Medal of Honor, Distinguished Service Cross, Medal, Flying Cross or Soldiers’ | 


class, $4; third class, $3; fourth class, $2; fifth 


edal, $2 


, Rates of pay at Military Academy—Professor, over 10 years’ service, pay of Colonel; Professor, less ] 


than 10 years’ service, pay of Lieutenant Colonel; i Q f 
of ist Lieutenant; Cadet, $780 per SRHuBE bie BRe eee Mie imei DS Sheer Se betel pee | 


es according to rank and years of service. 4 


: dt 
determined that he is still alive his 


Bureau of Selective Service 


. Address. 
Field Offices are maintained throughout the United States with State Headquarters in each State 


Those who are be- | 


Law 490, which was signed by the President ca Basen a are reported missing in action 


are reported missing. Unless the true status of a soldie 5 ho han 7 following the date on which they 


pay account is reopened and payments are res 


National Headquarters, Washington, D. | 


= | 

Since the Sixth Registration men are require: 
to register with their local boards on the das 
they attained the eighteenth anniversary of thé 
day of their birth. ‘ 
In all. registrations, approximately 31,000,000 mer 
between 18 and 45 were registered as of Sept. 1 


943. 

Selective Service reported as of July 1, 194 
there were 22,184,000 registrants 18 to 38 years o1 
age inclusive, of these there were 8,023,000 regis 
trants in Class I-C, the classification given regi 
trants who are in the armed forces. Of this num) 
5,726,000 were inducted and 2,297,000 enlisted. 

On the same date there were an additional 
1,566,000 men in Class I, available for military 
service, in the process of classification, examina- 
tion and induction. 

In Class IV-F—deferred as physically, mentally 
or morally unfit were 2,976,000 registrants. - : 

In Class II-A and in Class II-B, deferred as 
necessary to the war effort or war production were 
1,373,000 men. 

In Class II-C and Class III-C, deferred as necés= 
sary to agricultural production were 1,449,000 


men. : 

In Class III-A, for men with children born be 
fore Sept. 15, 1942, with whom they maintain a 
bona fide family relationship in their homes, were 
6,559,000 registrants. : 

In Class III-D, for men deferred because thein 
induction would cause extreme hardship and pri= 
vation to dependents, were 59,000 men. 

In Classes IV-B, C, D, and E, that is the classes 
for officials deferred by law, aliens relieved fromm 
service, ministers of religion and divinity students 
and conscientious objectors available for work 0: 
national importance under civilian direction, there 
were 179,000 registrants. { 

Selective Service was placed under the jurisdic- 
tion of the War Manpower Commission by Execu- 
tive Order (Dec. 5, 1942) and given the title of} 
Bureau of Selective Service. ; 

Jurisdiction was returned to Gen. Hershey whens 
President Roosevelt signed the father-draft billll 
putting pre-war fathers at the bottom of the draft: 
pool and specifying that none might be inducted 
until all eligible non-fathers had been inducted 5 
on a national basis. ‘. 


Address, Washington, D. C. i 


women officers may hold Army administrative 
jobs, and directed that the head of the organization iJ 
hold no rank above full colonel, ’ 

The Corps, 


For 


co 
1942, authorizes members of the Miles 


is clarifi 


is account cease. If at a later date it 
sumed. 


+ 


United States—-Pay of Officers and Men in Army 
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United States—Army Insignia 


Army Cap, Rank and_ Aviation Insignia | 
: ARMY CAP INSIGNIA 


Aviation Enlisted Women’s 
Cadet Man Auxiliary 

E ARMY RANK INSIGNIA 

COMMISSIONED: OFFICERS: 


~ 


ENLISTED MEN 
SHOULDER ‘ 


Lieutenant 
General 


SHOULDER_ 


Brigadier Colonel 
General 


1st Lieutenant® 
2nd Lieutenant 


Lt. Colonel® 
Major 


p* 


— 


United States will have 5,000,000 fighting 

f abroad the middle of 1944, or six months 
‘ ad of schedule set by the War Department, the 
mbcommittee on war mobilization of the Senate 
tary Affairs Committee disclosed (Oct. 6, 1943) 

@ document prepared under the direction of 
mator Harley M. Kilgore (D.-W. Va.). The 
libcommittee used, according to a spokesman, a 
ort submitted by Maj. Gen. I. H. Edwards, as- 

| sis tant chief of staff (Feb. 17), to a subcommittee 
the Committee on Appropriations. The table, 
lished in a report of the appropriations sub- 
committee, estimated that the distribution of 
a ae wat of the end of 1$43 and the end of 1944 


End of 43 End of ‘44 


teenie eaey Res ae 2,700,000 4,750,000 

Total in United States. ..... 5,500,000 3,450,000 

lir’Forces in United States.. 1,750,000 1,500,000 
Defense Commands in United 

NEI aOR od vast 260,000 260,000 
G round Forces and Services 

_, of Supply in United States. 3,490,000 1,690,000 

LS eee 257,000 162,000 

| Combat training.........-... 2,000,000 1,000,000 

and Reserve.........-- 1,233, 528,000 

tors SS eee 8,200,000 8,200,000 


The War Department had disclosed (July 31), 
t more than 2,000,000 men and 20,000,000 tons 
[of Army cargo had been moved to 50 countries 
(and United States island possessions since Pearl 
arbor (Dec. 7, 1941). 
| Gen. George C. Marshall, Chief of Staff of the 
ny of the United States, disclosed (Sept. 8) 
his biennial report to the Secretary of War 


Expenditures 


Fiscal 


Year! Amount 


Dollars 
364,089,945 
369,114,122 

989,683 


4.....| 357,016.87 ae ; 15| 936 


370,980,70 


i Total War Activities 
1, for all agencies (including 
ion and Coast Guard) were 
(1942) $26,011,065,089. 


United States 


The authorized strength of the U. S. Corps of 

dets is 2,496, owing to an increase of 536 by & 
w of 1942. cps appointed in number and 
om source as follows: 

"Six from each State at large, 288; 4 from each 
ngressional district; 3 from each_ Territory 
awaii and Alaska), 5 from the District of 

plumbig, 5; 3 from Natives of Puerto Rico, 3; 

from Panama Canal Zone, 1; 172 from the United 

ates at Large, 172; 180 from among the enlisted 
nm. of the Regular Army and of the National 
d, in number as nearly equal as practicable, 


Candidates ere eligible for admission from the 
; they are i7 (or 19 if from the 

m the National Guard) until th 

come 22 years of age, on which latter cay they are 

‘not eligible. 

Appointments. to the Academy are made only to 
vacancies as they may occur, and candidates 
y be designated one year in advance of 

vacanc 


Program expenditures in 
U. S. Maritime 
(1941) $6,301,- 


Jomm 


166; 


ry. tes of accredi 
schools and Students at accredited universi- 


lish Grammar, Compositi 
Histo: However, gradua 
and colleges of reco ed standing may submit 
ational certificates which will be considered by 
‘Academic Board, and if satisfactory may be 
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Army of the U. S. of 8,200,000 Ready in 1944 


that in two years Army Had grown from 
1,500,000 men to 8,000,000 and that the Arey was 

reaching the end of the expansion’’ and would 
concentrate thereafter on quality rather than on 
quantity training. A map accompanying the Mar- 
nen meport owe that yooes States forces had 

uted all over the world an 
dates of their arrivals as follows: ae wat 


1 

Antigua, Oct. 2. 
Australia, Dec. 22. 
Guatemala, Dec. 22. 
Jamaica, Nov. 21. 
Surinam, Dec. 3. 
Brazil, Dec. 19. 


194 
Newfoundland, Jan. 29. 
Bermuda, April 20. 
Trinidad, May 5. 
Greenland, June 30.' 
British Guiana, July 20. 
St. Lucia, Aug. 4. 
Iceland, Aug. 6. 


1942 
Labrador, April 9. 
Fanning Island, 
ril 26. 


Liberia, May 6. 


Ecuador, Jan. 16. 
Haiti. Jan. 19. 
Cuba, Jan. 20. 
British Isles, Jan. 26. 


Fiji, Jan. 29. Tongatabu, May 9. 
Egypt, Feb. 2. Galapagos, May 9. 
Christmas Island, India, May 16. 

Feb. 10 | China, May 16. 
Curaeao, Feb. 11. Espiritu Santu, May 28. 
Aruba, Feb. 11. New Zealand, May 30. 


Canton Island, Feb. 13. 
Bora-Bora, Feb. 17. 
Caledonia, March 12. 
Venezuela, March 12. 
Chile, March 15. 
Efate, March 18. 
Ascension Island, 
March 30. 


Bahamas, June 2. 
Guadalcanal, Aug. 7. 
Peru, Aug. 1 


North Africa, Nov. 8. , 
Aitutaki, Nov. 14 af 
Iran, Dec. 11. 
Irak,» Dec. 11. 


of the U. S. War Department 


Source: The Treasury Department 


Fiscal 
Yearf 


Fiscal 


Year! Amount Amount 


Tongareva, Nov. 8 *\- 


Dollars Dollars 
spats 344,007,727 431,501,523 
Sai 301,613,978 489,545,592 
afb aes 243,260,118 667,138,364 
Pe 273,421,902 3,677,668,805 
Sy 382,588,002 114,069,958,015 | 


ein 378,167,039 227,271,787, 744 


2 Fiscal year 1943 to Feb. 28, 1943. Total ex- 
penditures for War Activities as of that date for 
fiscal year 1943 totaled $43,830,452,651. 


Military Academy, West Point, N. Y. 


Source: An Official of the Institution 


accepted in lieu of the regular mental examination, 
High School certificates must be validated by actual 
examinations in algebra, geometry and English. 

The course of study is three years, during which 
time the cadets are under strict military discipline. 


The summers are spent in field training and “A 
gs 


manoeuvres, and at Replacement Training Center 

Cadets are not released for active duty unt 
they have completed their course at the U. S. 
Military Academy and are commissioned as officers 
in the Regular Army. The bill cutting the course 
from four years to three was signed by President 
Roosevelt on Oct. 2, 1942. Asa result the class of 
1943 was graduated on Jan. 19, 1943, and the class 
of 1944 on June 1, a year early. 
All other classes will graduate 
early, according to the superintendent of the 


at least a year 


academy. : j 
Since April 24, 1943, third classmen seeking Air — 


have received elementary 
instruction at fields away from West Point. 
fourth classmen receive observer training during 
their first summer at Stewart Field. Since Janu- 
ary, 1943, there has been no second class at West 
Point. The. three classes are now designated as 
first, third, and fourth. 
The pay of a cadet is $780 per year plus 1 ration 
a day. ‘The total is $1,053.75 
initial deposit of $300 to cover uniforms, 
sidered enough to meet actual needs. 
tion, cadets, except. Filipino and foreign, may be 
commissioned second 
Each cadet when admitted to the Academy signs 
of eight years. 


Corps commissions 


an agreement to serve for a period 


The U. 
with ten cadets. West Point has been a military 


unless sooner discharged by competent authority. 
post since Jan. 20, 1778. } 


, which with the. 
fa) COR ae 
On gradua- \ — 


lieutenants in the U. S. Army. © 


i oe 


S. Military Academy opened July 4, 1802 
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Army Collar Insignia, Notes, Cords, Piping 
ARMY COLLAR INSIGNIA a 


* 


\ 


t 
Army Air 
, Forces 


Quartermaster 
orps 


First Special 
Service Corps 


‘Payments for Servicemen’s Dependents 


Ng Higher payments for servicemen’s dependents be- 
_ came effective (Oct. 26, 1943) when - President 
_ Roosevelt signed the legislation. All the increase 
us comes from the Government, the servicemen’s con- 
- tribution remaining at $22 monthly unless payments 
"are made to two classes of dependents, to a wife 
and child, for instance, and also to parents. In 
that event the serviceman contributes $27. The 
_ legislation also extends benefits to dependents of 
men of all seven enlisted grades. The new grades 
affected are staff sergeants, technical sergeants, 
and master sergeants and corresponding grades in 
other services. If they take advantage of the law 
' they must waive subsistence and rental payments 
‘authorized for the higher enlisted grades. 


- Following are some of the new monthly pay- 
ments: 


Wife 
Wife and*one child... 
_ Additional children............. 


Gold and black—General \Staff Corps. 
Dark pine and white—Inspector General's Depart- 


ment. 
Dark blue and light blue_Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral’s Department. 1 

Buff—Quartermaster Corps. \ 

Maroon and white—Medical Department. 

Scarlet and white—Engineer \Corps. 
‘Crimson and yellow—Ordnante Department. 

1 


\ 
1 


United States—Army Insignia 


wv 
Transportation * 
Corps 


Meaning of Army Staff Cords or Piping 


x 


Women’s 
Auxiliaty 


Tank Destroyer 
- Units 


Divorced! wifes... ccra< ata doles - fey i 
One parent (dependent for chief support): | 
Where there is no Class A (wife or child % 
dependent Ste 50 


Where there is no Class A dependent........ 68 
Where there is Class A dependent.......... 68 


| 
| 


Grey and yellow—Finance Department. 
Ultra-marine and orange—Air Forces. 
Green and white—Armored Forces. 
Sine and. yellow -Ghabiead Want 
ue and yellow: emic: are Service. - 
Black—Chaplains. » Sn oo i 
Scarlet field Artill t artillery 
carle e] ery, Coas' t 
Light Blue-aatentne : 
Dark blue—Militia Bureau. 


The Growth of the United States Navy, 1940-1943. 


2. he Navy Department in a production report | Against the 1,076 vessels of three years ago the t 
| Sept. 19, 1943) said that ‘‘in the midst of the war | Navy now has 14,072. Their combined tonnage is ; 
United States had built its Navy into the ;} 8lmost five million tons against 1,875,000 tons for 
test sea-air power on earth,’ and added “‘its | tne fleet of mid-1940. 


**In the new fleet the Navy, despite its losses, has 
is dwarfed only by the size of the task that | 613 Warships compared with 383, three years ago. 


*0 onfronts it.’ The report put the surface fleet 
14,072 vessels of almost 5,000,000 tons with more Toi0 ehting ships Wy. 70. per cont. PERU Or NE 
18,000 naval planes. ‘‘No naval construction “On July 1, 1940, the Navy air arm consisted of 
am of comparable size and speed has ever | 1,744 planes, of which 1,197 were fighters and 
38 ee ee by any other nation. Ability | bombers. 
‘ build this huge new naval force—and to con- “Since that time the Navy has lost or written 
ue to build at the present rate—is one of the | off as obsolete 6,800 planes. It has transferred 2,- 
dation stones of our military strategy. It | 100 to other agencies. The Navy air arm of mid- 
derlies our amphibious attacks in the Pacific, | 1940 has been increased more than five times over. 
Atlantic and the Mediterranean.’ “But the United States now has the most power- 
The accomplishments of three years were sum- } ful naval air force in the world.. Where there were 
Marized as follows: 1,744 naval planes three years ago, on July : 31, 1943, 
‘In July, 1940, the} Navy received five newly there were 18,269,°a terfold net increas 
completed vessels; in June, 1943, almost 1,200. | In discussing ‘‘trend of completions,” the report 
rupled. In the twelve months of 1942 production of 
Navy combat planes doubled—and redoubled. Then 
“But at the end of three years the United States | in the first six months of 1943 it approximately 
s the mightiest surface fleet in_world history. | doubled again."’ doubled again.’’ 
The United States the United States Navy 
Source: An Official of the 2 chon A 
U. S. Navy 
Enlist’d Enlist’d |_————_———_—_ 
Pers’el Officers | Pers’ei | Officers Men 


“In July, 1940, the Navy received 25 new air- | said: 

Janes; in June, 1943, almost 2,000. “The rise in naval ship completions is without 
“Between those two dates the Navy built 2,200,- | parallel. The number of vessels completed in the 

D tons of ships. It added to its air arm 23,000} single month of June, 1943, for example, approx- 

nes. It completed $6,500,000,000 of shore facili- | imates the number completed in the first’ eighteen 

- months of the defense program. Against a total of 

“Three years ago the Navy had a fleet of 1,076 


213,854 tons completed in 1941, 278,734 tons were 
sels displacing 1,875,000 tons. Of this fleet 383 completed in the first half of 1942. Against a 
els were warships: battleships, carriers, 


total of 847,197 tons completed in all of 1942,, 
isers, destroyers, submarines. The weight of 1,091,368 tons were completed in the first half of 
fighting fleet was 1,313,000 tons. 1943.” 
ppuring the intervening three years the Navy Concerning aircraft the report said: 
Ss lost fifty-eight warships: a battleship, four “Navy aircraft production is the fastest ex- 
Barriers, nine cruisers, thirty-two destroyers, | panding segment in the nation’s air-power build- 
slve submarines. It has transferred to other 


ing program. 
a: ied converted into noncombat vessels 129 “In the eighteen months between Jan. 1, 1942, 
rships. In all, it has lost or given up 


and July 1, 1943, production of Navy planes. quad- ; 
521 t tons of fighting ships—a small navy in it- 


U.S. Nevy Naval Reserve 


Naval Reserve 


Year 


33: 
35, 13,149 | 206,959 23,691 | 49,443 
9.449 79,206 A 33,359 


. f Ful 31, 1943, the Navy consisted of 180,000 officers and 1,602,000 enlisted men, and it was 
rosy that by Dec. 31, “Sas. there would be 201,000 officers’ and 2,093,000 enlisted men. 


United States Naval Expenditures 
5 6 7 


3 4 8 


Aircraft Public Totals of Mainten’ce 
(includes | Moderni- Works columns 3, | equals cols. — 
airships) zation (direct) 4s 5 and 6 2 mings 7 


Increase 
Navy 


Amount 
Expended 


eet Pam eee 38,017,848]  240,157,639| 598,327,937 

See aieio78| 202 744-909 ooo gslcssces if 402/476) 219.147.3289, 744,502,049 
Ue ser ON ore aga| 2.2227 ,933| 59,84 249/094/642 

263,569,004 

3, 280,593,419 

3,56 277,975,331 

2/61 274/265,4 

4/43 278,725,161 
8,584, 3 285,765,613 

6,81 296,404,147 

2183 286,283,543 

3,012,598 280,134,062 

1,214,276 257,237,940 

3;975,960| 90,554, 213,085,324 

440,604,669 3,94 159, 288, 041! 281,316,628 
sien dete See) aaa tt 
CEE ME ee rr 7 225,854,146) 362,091,345 
Be ee bil 28 03} | 374,865,881 

364,515| _72'503,150| — 425,334,543] 460,435,250 

124'810;001|118'553,346) 301. "834'534| 1,463:972'867| _ 793,624.585 


906 
ear 97e 576 3,214,709,044| 812,728,915).......... 975,758,503| 5,003. 196, 461 3,159,961, 118 


al |24,436,751,679|6,932,720,421|1,190 2 191, 584,697/|1,769,184,712|19,083,659, 232 13,694,644,895 
re are no available 1943 or 1944 figures classi- , contract authorizations, $29,434,787,198, which in- 


jations of $3,476, 800,000 for ord- 
as in the above table. The official data are tana asia opiiaaive ee: and $4, 583,725,000 for 


lows: ‘Naval aviation, plus $2,000,000,000 authorized for 
year 1943: Appropriations enacted and | increase and replacement of Naval vessels. 
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‘Navy Rank Insignia; Enlisted Men’s Marks — 
NAVY RANK INSIGNIA 


COMMISSIONED WARRANT OFFICERS ENLISTED 
OFFICERS AND MIDSHIPMEN: ; 
Shoulder Shoulde 
4 Shoulder sx Shoulder a So 
“ => > 3 SLEEVE SLEEVE n 
SLEEVE sikeve 7. SLEEVE 
f 3 
; Chi Watt it : 


Warrant Officer Officer 


SLEEVE 
Midshipman Aviation 
Cadet 4 


5 Vice : Rear 
Adoural decir Aadinicat 


rd 


Shoulder Shoulder. 


S i A 
be) & 
Lieutenant. 


Commodore Captain Commander Commander 


ECIALTY 2 
SPER 


Os 
23 

fa) 
; 


COLLAR PINS’ 


SPECIALTY 
MAI 


Shoulder Shoulder Shoulder 


° Es 


Lieutenant Ls 


c re : 
Lieutenant (sacs) 


Junior-Grade 


Third Class _ 


) 
Aviation se | 
Utility 
2 (fees rs . 
we Pointer 1/c Horizontal 
Submarine Bomber 0a 
Service Man. | 3| 
’ Rif Sharpshooter 
= WO age (ae Sis ——— 2 Bombsight 
- Bits |=] Mechanic 
Gun Captain Apprentice fener UNUM) 
Petty Officer Efficiency Efficiency in 


in Gunnery _. Engineering ; 


HC) Fj (a (ee 


Gun Range : : 
Binder ees 

Naval Mine < attalion 
Warfare Nalis ask: 


Air Gunner —_ Excellency in 
Communications 
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United States Naval Academy At Annapolis 


he students of the Naval Academy are styled | classes go to sea for about three months. It i 
shipmen. Five are appointed annually by the | the policy to retain the second class at the Naval 
ice-President; 5 by each member of Congress; 5 | Academy to receive practical instruction in avia- 


om Puerto Rico; 5 from the District of Columbia | tion, engineering, navigation, and seamanship, . 


25 at large appointed by the President; also 190 | and to take part in onth’ 
disted men from the Regular Navy and Marine | destroyers. ‘ bata rhaahs Aker Sra 

ps, 100 from the Naval Reserve and Marine | Graduates in all respects qualified are proba- 
40 at large, appointed by the | tionally commissioned either as Ensigns in the 

sident from among the sons of officers, soldiers, | line of the U. S. Navy or as 2d Lieutenants in the 
lors and marines of the Army, Navy, and Marine | U. S. Marine Corps, to fill existing vacancies. 

01 ps, including members of the Army Nurse Corps | Graduates who are commissioned shail serve ina 
“a male) and Navy Nurse Corps (female) employed | probationary status for seven years from gradua- 

In the active service by the War Department or | tion, unless sooner discharged. 
a@vy Department, who were killed in action or The height of candidates for admission shall not 
ye died, or may herefater die, of wounds or | be less than five feet, five and one-half inches; and 
juries received, or disease contracted, or pre- | the minimum weight at 17 years shall be 114 
sting injury or disease aggravated, in active | pounds. Midshipmen shall not marry, and any 
srvice during the World War; and 20 from honor | midshipman found to be married shall be recom- 

cools and Naval Reserve Officers Training Corps | mended for dismissal. Graduates of the Naval 
ts.\at certain colleges and universities. Academy while serving under a revocable commis- 
andidates appointed by Senators and_ Repre-| sion in a probationary status may matry after 
tatives may also be accepted on certificate of | graduation, the ban on marrying within 2 years 
dits, substantiated by an examination in English | after graduation having been lifted for the dura- 
mathematics; but a candidate may be admitted | tion of the war. Each candidate who has passed 
hout any mental examination if he is or has| the required examinations must before being ad- 
sen a regularly enrolled student in good standing | mitted, deposit $100 to cover part of the cost of the 
‘without condition in a university, college, or tech- | initial outfit. 4 
‘nical school accredited by the Naval Academy, and After being admitted, he is credited with $250 
)provided he can submit high school and college | which is needed in addition to, the $100 cash deposit 
'eertificates filling the requirements. to complete paying for the uniforms, clothing, text- 
"All candidates, except Filipinos, and candidates | books, etc. This amount ($250) is deducted from 
5m American Republics, are required to be citi- | the midshipman’s pay in monthly installments, but 
is, and must not be less than 17 nor more than he may, immediately after entering, repay in full. 

years of age April 1 of the calendar year they Each candidate will be required to sign articles to 
r the Academy. serve in the Navy during the pleasure of the Presi- 
“The course of midshipmen is four years, but_has | dent (including his time of probation at the Acad- 
m reduced to 3 years until August 1, 1945. Dur- |‘emy), unless sooner dischargéd. The pay is $780 
the summer, midshipmen of the first and third ! a year. 

Li 


9 


a “ e been assigned the per- ; 
eX eo, tank ger on the oaave list of the | pointments, are: Adolphus Andrews (May 30, 1942); 


—Geo commissioned Admiral of 
Davy oat sepa 8 3 1899), the only officer of | Brainard (Noy. 1, 1943); Henry V. Butler (June 
United States Navy "who was ever so commis- eee Seine cae ae A At at ae 

= i 6-Aug. 14, rthur S. Carpe = F ¢ e 
HE ts Santer. se. 2. 1BT0-Feb. 13" | Cook (July 22, 1943); Thomas T. Craven (June 16, 


LD. 

Offi r OT a! * 

cers serving on, active UM ynirals scrvie on 28, 1942); Frank J. Fletcher (June 26, 1942); 
i ts 

ive duty, with dates of current, appointments, | Classford' (May 29, 1943); John W. Greenslade 
ie a as vo ee ous (May 30, 1942); Henry K. Hewitt (Noy. 26, 1942); 
: - | Frederick J. Horne (March 21, 1942); Jones H. In- 
gram (Feb. 24, 1942); Alfred W. Johnson (Jan. 3, 
Ke a 1942); Ernest J. 1942); Thomas C. Kinkaid (June 16, 1943); Herbert 
Ka : . > ee rf i Ae FS d 
“kag Se a ees ee ecnitineuky: SS Garis a (Oct. 5, 1943); John S. McCain (Aug. 6, 1943); 
Nimitz 1941); Joseph M. Reeves (yithe 7°: | Sharp (Aug. 22, 1942); Raymond A. Spruance 
: Richardson 3 (Oct. 1 108 OtRoril (May. 2. 1843) z eee Tettent ee ag. 
: ; Jose . Taus: . 28, . is 
p92); LSC nth 1943) (Oct. 12, 1942); Russeli Wilson (March 21, 


Be 
uty in the temporary 
erie a iral and retired Vice acme 1942). 
‘ 
States Navy Pay 


30 days. For a month of a greater or less mumber 


ased. 
F ioned warrant officer will be such that the 
for subsistence and rental of quarters Ww 
amount should be made from the rental 
warrant officers to a twenty per 
service while on sea duty or du 


- 


of base pay, pay for length 
exceed $458.33 per month. | 
Nowance. ‘ 
- Notes—All commission 
“cent increase base 


in * 
; tinental mits of 1 ae ce of $2,200 per year. Vice Admirals are entitled to 


ty in any place beyond the 


es = by reason of this Act, any reduction in pay, allowances, es , 


his Act. (Sec. 19, Act of June 16, 19 
ealiegs on centum of their pay_when detaMen: to 
1942). Retired officers and warrant officers shall, when 


ive duty - of the grade or rank in which they serve on active duty. 
active duty, 
ec.” [) 


Tae he! ee des officers’ chief stewards and officers’ chief 
en Nu 


at the rate of $2,500 a year; assistant superin- 


e Corps receiye pay t the rate of 


a ane Neale directors at the rate of $1,500 a year, and chief nurses 2 
pert t i re 

@ year: 1p addition oney base bay for subsistence and quarters, as authorized for officers in 
a i for any 
NOTE enlisted titlea to a twenty per cent increase in base pay 

x of a enl snile ¢ ai ge ae eh in any place beyond the continental limits of the United 


s or in Alaska. 


Pay of Officers and Men. in United States Navy 
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in Mildred H. McAfee, Directer. 


© Women’s Reserve, U. S. Naval Reserve, first 
kind in the United States in which women 
ve served as officers in the Navy, was authorized 
ongress (1942). An advisory council of eight 
onally-known women assisted Navy officials in 
iting requirements for the Reserve and in plan- 
B the training of its members. The Reserve was 
ated to relieve male personnel for duty at sea 
rvice at shore stations within the continental 
d_ States. It is estimated that the strength 
he Women’s Reserve will be increased to 91,000 
men by the end of 1944. It is the first time since 
“Yeomanettes’’ of World War I that women 
been accepted for duty in an enlisted status. 
he Officers and enlisted women of the Women’s 
ve receive the same pay and hold identical 
des or ratings as the Nayy’s male personnel. 
“accordance with the provisions of an act of 
ess, approved November 9, 1943, officers and 
sted personnel of the Women’s Reserve are en- 
ed to all allowances or benefits available to 
men, except those allowed to or for a spouse. 
plicants must be citizens of the United States 
@ minimum of two years of high school edu- 
on. They must be able to meet physical require- 
jents and to pass an aptitude test. Wives of com- 
Sioned officers in the rank of Ensign or above 


: Source: An Officer 
Phe Marine Corps, formed by the Continental 
ess (Nov. 10, 1775) and made a permanent 
zation in 1798, is under a Commandant cur- 
ently ranking as a Lieutenant General, who re- 
fives orders from the Secretary of the Navy. The 
tps has its headquarters at Washington, in the 
Arlington Annex. 
e Marine Corps also maintains a subhead- 
ers in San Francisco, Calif., under. a com- 
ding general of the Department of the Pacific, 
0 eer ines, = apes of marines on 
< ast, Hawaii an " 
eons ‘Of organization includes a Fleet Marine 
te, at ee Virginia; San Diego, Calif., and 
Rio "recruit depots of the Corps are located 
aris Island, S. C., and San Diego; recruits 
the eastern part of the United States receive 
training at the former, while those from west 
e Mississippi River receive theirs at the latter 


4 Fa 
ic induction must be native born 
iicants cpiized American citizens between 17 


e United States Marine Corps Women’s Re- 
was established (Feb. 13, 1943) marking the 
ond time that women became an active part of 
nited States’ armed forces. 

I, the Secretary of the Navy 
1918) the enrollment of wo- 
Marine offices within the 


30, 1919. 
SS tromen’s Reserve of World War II has an 


horized strength of 18,000 enlisted personnel 
ad 1,000 acc July, 1944. Assignment is to 
ally every nonecombatant type of Corps service 


2 ited States. 
‘he raring Corps aviation branch will eventu- 


y require the services of at least 50 per cent of 
; total personnel, working as Link trainer in- 


Women’s Auxiliary 


ex erimental unit of women pilots for ferry- 
Serations was established (Sept. 10, 1942) by 
Air Transport Command. The Command is 
sible for the ferrying of all Army aircraft 
factories in the United States to domestic 
ds and for combat units overseas. The unit, 
own as the Women’s Auxiliary Ferrying Squad- 
. under tentative plans, consists of about 50 
en, all of whom are on Civil Service status. 
‘are pilots. The women pilots, initially, were 
sd to flying smaller aircraft, such as training 


7 . , ao... 7 
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Women’s Reserve, United States Naval Reserve 


{VES—Women’s Reserve, U. S. Naval Reserve—Women Accepted for V 
: x adarden, Wastin cts - 7 or Sea Emergency Service 


in the regular Navy or the Naval Reserve and 
women with children under 18 years of age are 
not acceptable. The age for enlistment if 
20 to 35 inclusive and for officer candidates 20 to 
49 inclusive. In addition to these requirements 
officers must also hold a college degree or have 
had two years of college and at least two years of 
acceptable business or professional experience, as 
well as two years of mathematics in high school 
or college. The term of service is for the duration 
of the war and six months thereafter. 

Officer candidates receive their indoctrination 
at the Naval Reserve Midshipmen’s School, 
Northampton, Mass., and upon being commissioned 
a few take advanced training at other schools. 
Enlisted women go to the Naval Training School, 
The Bronx, N. Y., for recruit training and are 
either assigned immediately to duty stations as 
seamen, or to specialist schools to study for petty 
officer ratings. 

Petty officers of the Women’s Reserve wear the 
same*rating badges cn their uniforms as the men, 
and the rank of officers is designated by sleeve 
stripes similar to those of the male officers except 
that the braid is reserve blue. The lapel insignia 
of the Women’s Reserve is a white fouled anchor 
superimposed on a blue propeller. 


; The United States Marine Corps 


of the Organization 
and 38 years of age, 63 to 75 inches in height, of 
good character, and physically fit. 

The Marine Corps supplies triangular di- 
visions as highly trained land auxiliaries of the 
Navy, which include infantry, light and heavy 
artillery, machine gun, signal, engineer, tank, 
chemical, amphibious and parachute troops; and 


aviators equipped with land planes, together with - 


all other land fighting units which would be 
necessary to enable the Navy to carry out its 
mission in war. 

In addition to supplying the land forces necessary 
to the successful operation of the Navy in_ war. 
which is known as the principal mission of the 
Marine Corps, all capital ships and cer light 
cruisers of the Navy carry a detachment of 
marines. 

The authorized strength of the Marine Corps 
(including both regular and reserve) is set at 20% 
that of the Navy, Secretary Knox reported (Aug. 
17, 1943); that the Marine Corps had 25,000 officers 
and 335,000 enlisted men with a scheduled year- 
end strength of 29,000 officers and 370,000 enlisted 
men. 


United States Marine Corps Women’s Reserve 
Major Ruth Cheney Streeter, Director. 


Address, Washington, D. C. 
structors, Gunairstructors, machinists, radio opera- 
tors, parachute riggers, and in other capacities. 

Women Marines are now filling approximately 
125 different types of jobs at more than 50 bases 
and stations throughout the country. 

All Marine officer and enlisted personnel in the 
Women’s Reserve receive ‘‘boot,’’ or indoctrina- 
tion, training at Camp Lejeune, New River, N. C. 
Subsequently, those selected for additional train- 
ing go to one of the fifteen specialist schools at 
Camp Lejeune and at Lakehurst, N. J.; Atlanta, 
Ga.; Norman, Okla,; Memphis, Tenn.; Milledge- 
ville, Ga.; Madison, Wis.; Philadelphia, Pa., and 
Omaha, Neb. 

With the exception of a few civilian specialists 
who may be commissioned, all future officers of 
the Women’s Reserve will be from the enlisted 
ranks. 

Women Marines hold the same jobs, titles, and 
pay as men Marines. They have no nickname and 
are not an auxiliary. 


Ferrying Squadron ‘ 
and liaison t; airplanes within the United States. 
| lifications. for women pilots are substantially 
the same as those: for male civilian pilots now 
employed on Civil Service status by the Air 
Transport Command. ; 

Minimum requirements for feminine ferrying 
candidates as fixed by the Air Transport Command, 
linelude: Age limits between 21 and 35, inclusive; 
high school education; commercial license with 
200 h.p. rating; not less than 500 hours logged 
and certified flying time; American citizenship; 


cross-country flying experience. 
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‘Navy Specialty Marks, Corps, Devices, Badges _ ? 1 
NAVY ENLISTED MEN ide es MARKS i 


ey | ye et or 


in’: T Ga z : 1,” ire! 
. Pepa oe Torpedoman ce S Quartermaster Signalman Controlmaal | 
A Coxswain B 
i noo ; 
= b Z 
i Sy 
= <inguin ; 
eorian Storekeeper Pharmacist’s Musician , Bugler : Chief Cook » 
3 , gt Hospital Bandmaster eel Baker © 
i j Apprentice 4 i 
C Ss of a 
CJ QS? Painter ae 
Officer Patt ake: Shipfite 
Stewar Electrician’s Radioman Radarman Soundman Carnesecta Molder 
patios Mate hee Meta smnit 
og a BES EOL. 
Aviation Aviation 
sea Mate Pilot Aviation Metalsmith — 
Water Tender Machinist's Mate 
i Boilermaker & 
QE (4) } 
: AML 
Aviation ake 
Radioman Aerographer Photographer Aviation Parachute 


Ordnanceman Rigger 


NAVY CORPS DEVICES 


Women’s Navy Nurse 
Reserve . Corps 


Naval Aviation Submarine Naval Reserve z } 
Aviator Observer Officer Merchant Marine — | 
NAVY 

i 

CAP) 3 q 

INSIGNIA é 


: 4q 
i a 


United States 


Phe function of the United States Coast Guard 
enforce all Federal laws on navigable and 
orial waters of the United States and to 
GMote safety and security to vessels that use 
: Waters for legitimate commerce and pleasure; 
© have all Coast Guard vessels and stations pre- 
ed for active war time duty with the Navy and 
O¥ganize yachts and small craft and train 
crews for duty in case of national emergency. 
pecition to safeguarding the lives and prop- 
bby Of seafaring people and people traveling on 
me Ocean and along the shores, the Coast Guard 
eeriorms & variety of other functions, such as 
reventing the smuggling of aliens, narcotics and 
trat d, maintaining a Bering Sea patrol to 

ce the laws governing the protection of fur- 
hg séa mammals and some fish, maintaining 


her patrols and floating meteorological sta- 
aboard cutters, _and providing relief in 
cken areas. The President ordered (Nov. 1, 1941) 
transfer of the Coast Guard from the 
as Department to the Navy Department. 
Ma March 1, 1942, the various inspecting, licensing 
certificating functions and personnel of the 
uu of Marine Inspection and Navigation were 
erred from the Department of Commerce 
& Coast Guard under the War Powers Act. 
ime demands on the Coast Guard have added 
special functions. Among the most im- 
ant of these are: working with naval units 
convoy escorts; acting as coastwise anti-sub- 
me patrol; guarding the coasts of America 
both the shore and the sea; manning troop 
ports; and performing ianding operations 
re American expeditionary forces of soidiers 
Marines are invading hostile territories. 
e origin of the Coast Guard dates from 
4, 1790, when there was created by Act of 
ess what was known as the Revenue-Marine 
later as the Revenue-Cutter Service. Under 
Act of January 28, 1915, the Revenue-Cutter 
ce and Life-Saving Service were merged into 
“Single organization—the United States Coast 
d—which constitutes by law, a part of the 
litary forces of the United States, operating 
der the Treas Department in time of peace, 
d as a part of the poh tL subject to the orders 
the Secretary of the Navy, in time of war or 
m the President shall so direct. The Coast 
nted when on July 1, 
nt Roosevelt’s reorgani- 
the former Lighthouse 


oximate. 
f warran 
poe 


‘of 1943 the strength was expected to rise to 

D officers and 161,000 enlisted men.]} 

; and ratings in the Coast Guard are 
' to those established in the Navy and carry 

the same provisions as to pay and allowances. At 

re “4 + Guard material is composed of 


tes 50 planes. 
es 197 active Coast Guar 


sss, Washington, D. C. 
‘ Source: Office of 


Women’s Reserve of the U. S. Coast Guard 
ve was created by an Act of Congress, 
by the President (Nov. 1942). The popular 
e of the Women’s Reserve is the SPARS, de- 
i from the Coast Guard motto, “Semper Pa- 
> (Always Ready). The numerical goal of 
‘é SPARS is 8,000 officers and enlisted pérson- 
1. all of whom will be used to replace men 
tible for sea duty in the various shore estab- 
aments within the continental United States. 
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Coast Guard 


oe Source: Office of the Commandant F 


47 inactive stations and 3 houses of refuge 
Training . facilities include the Coast Guard 
Academy, the Coast Guard Institute at Groton, 
Conn., and seven training stations (Groton, 
Conn., Manhattan Beach, N. Y.;_ Curtis Bay, 
Md.; Norfolk, Va.; New Orleans, La; Alameda, 
Calif.; Port Townsend, Wash.) Since July 15, 
1942, the Merchant Marine training program 
has been transferred from the Coast Guard to 
the War Shipping Administration. In _ addition 
to these, there are the Coast Guard Yard for 
the construction and repair of boats and vessels, 
@ communication system consisting of radio sta- 
tions and some three thousand miles of coastal 
land wire and submarine cable, administrative 
offices, stores and bases. About 2,800 small boats 
are attached to the ships and stations of the 
Service. 

Organizing and training of yachtsmen is pro- 
vided under the provisions of an Act of Congress 
(Feb. 19, 1941) which authorized a -United States 
Coast Guard Auxiliary composed of citizens who 
are owners of motorboats or_yachts and who may 
voluntarily enroll therein. This Auxiliary is ad- 
ministered by the Commandant of the Coast Guard. 

This act also created the Coast Guard Reserve, 
an organization similar to the Naval Reserve inso- 
far as military obligations are concerned, the 
members of which, however, are not organized into 
active units. During the present emergency Re- 
serve personnel are being called to active duty. 
The act of Feb. 19, 1941, provided for the estab- 
lishment of a. Coast Guard Reserve, and as one 
method of providing officers in this Reserve, @ 
Coast Guard Reserve Cadet School had been 
established at the Coast Guard Academy, New 
London, Conn. A candidate must be not 
less than 20 years of age nor not more than 
30 years of age. He must be a citizen of the 
United States, or if a naturalized citizen must have 
resided continually in the United States*for at 
least the last ten years. He must meet the 
physical requirements for commission in the Coast 
Guard Reserve; (minimum height is 5 feet and 5 
inches; minimum vision required is 20/30 each eye 
uncorrected). He must possess at least a Bache- 
lor’s degree from an accredited university’ or col- 
lege, and include credits for at least one semester 
course in mathematics of college grade, and one 
semester of trigonometry. ‘He must be of good 
repute in his community. If unmarried, he must 
agree not to marry prior to completion of the train- 
ing period (approximately 4 months). If married, 
he must submit release from wife showing that 
she will not be dependent for support during train- 
ing period. 

The Coast Guard Academy, at New London, 
Conn., accommodates about 300 cadets. The 
course, embracing engineering, military science, 
cultural and other professional subjects, is for 
four years. A well rounded program of athletics 
is carried out, and each year a practice cruise, 
usually poaching at foreign ports, is made.” 

Upon graduation, a cadet is commissioned by the 
President as an ensign in the Coast Guard, re- 
ceiving the same pay and allowances as an en- 
sign in the Navy. Cadets are paid $789 a year 
with a commuted ration. They are required to 
deposit $200 on entrance into the - Service, to 
assist in paying for their uniforms; after this the 
pay is sufficient to meet all expenses. 

Entrance is by competitive examination, held 
the middle of May each year at designated cities, 
A sound body is a requisite and the age limits are 
from 17 to 22 years. Applicants should be grad- 
uates from a high school, and a year of college 
or other preparation is desirable. " 


Women’s Reserve of the Coast Guard Reserve 
SPARS—Women’s Reserve, Coast Guard Reserve. Lieut. Commdr. Dorothy C. Stratton, director. 


“te. 
ae 


the Commandant 


Women enlist directly in the Coast Guard Wo- , 
Spars serve as yeomen, store- ~ 


men’s Reserve. 
keepers, radio operators and seamen. They wear 
the same uniforms as the Waves- (Women’s 
Reserve. United States Navy Reserve) except for 
their insignie. Spars wear the metal seal of the 
Coast Guard on their lapels. Enlisted Spars 
wear the Coast Guard shield in white on their: 
sleeves; officers in gold. Enlisted Spars’ hats read 
“Ty, 8. 
missioned officers bear corresponding’ devices. 


Coast Guard.” Those of petty and com- 
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Coast Guard Rank Insignia, ‘Specialty Marks 


COAST GUARD RANK INSIGNIA 


COMMISSIONED OFFICERS TE CADEES. ENLISTED MEN _ 


SHOULDER 


= 


Vice Admiral. Rear Admiral 


Vv 


An 


PECIALTY * 
& MARK 


Chief 
Warrant Officer 


Chief } E 
Petty Officer Petty Offices 


Y 


Second Class 


First Class Second Class Petty Officer 


Cadet Cadet 


CORPS DEVICES 
WARRANT OFFICERS AND CADETS- 


Lieutenant | 


Junior-Grade Ensign » 


ENLISTED MEN SPECIALTY MARKS a 


> OG 


op Aviation Avingon Aviati Pi 4 
aponeepher Metalsmith Machinis’s Mase Signalmad) 
any 
5 . ~ | 
cu Mi: 
Commi: Boatswain's ician’: 
Bugler canard Yeoman ee ; ae < Printer 
- ay 3 , Machinist's 
' ae Quartermaster are Carpenter's Mate nee 
Mate _ Water Tender Steward 


3 


———a— 


iy 


on, Mass. New York | 
t Sound Brooklyn, N. Y. 
mertou, Wash. Charleston 

Navy Yard, S. C. 


‘ost Office 


Key West, Florida 
a, C. Z. 
tanamo Bay, Cuba 


Norfolk, Virginia 


we ee Ne Re * 2) eo 
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s Naval Shore Establishments 


NAVY YARDS 


Mare Island, Caiif. 

Pearl Harbor, T. H. 

Philadelphia Navy Yard 
Station, Phila, Pa. 


NAVAL OPERATING BASES 


Newport, R. I. 
San Diego, Calif. 


ee NAVAL STATIONS 


we 


ia, Oregon 
Bank, Balboa, C.Z. 


‘ Honolulu, T. H. 
antananio Bay, Cuba 


Key West, Fla. 


eda, California Guantanamo, Cuba 
stia, D. C. Hatboro, Pa. 
tia, Newfoundland ;| (LTA) Houma, La. 
n Airport Hute n, Kan, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
. J. Key West, Fla. 


Kodiak, Alaska 
(LTA) Lakehurst, N. J. 
—— (Millington), 


i] on, S. C. Tenn. 

icago (Glenview), Ill. | Miami, Fla. 

nton, Okla. Wold-Chamberlain Air- 

6 Solo, Upham, C. Z. port, Minneapolis, 
aining Center Minn. 


pus Christi, Tex. New Orleans, La. 
ary, Oabaniss | New York, N. Y. 
eld, Corpus Air Center, Hampton 
Christi, Tex. Roads, Va. 
iliary, Cuddihy Field, | Norfolk, Va. 
Jorpus Christi, Tex. Auxiliary, Chincoteague, 


a. 

‘Auxiliary, Monogram 
Field, Va. c/o NAS, 
Norfolk, Va. 

ag org ae tote dy 

na Beach. f eld, Southhampton, 

¢ (Grosse Aig), ve., ¢/o NAS, Norfolk, 

a. 


ch. 


Manchester, Wash. 
New Orleans 
(Algiers), La. 


NAVAL AIR STATIONS AND AIR CENTERS 


Auxiliary, Creeds Field, 
Princess Anne, Va., 
c/o NAS, Norfolk, Va. 

Auxiliary, Manteo Field, 
Manteo, N. C. c/o 
NAS, Norfolk, Va. 

Auxiliary, Harvey Point, 
Hertford, N. C. 

Norman, Oklahoma 

Patuxent River (Pear- 
son), : 

Air Training Center, 
Pensacola, Fla. 

Auxiliary, Corry Field, 
Pensacola, Fla. 

Auxiliary, Ellyson Field, 
Pensacola, Fla. 

Auxiliary, Barin Field, 
Foley, Ala. 

Auxiliary, Saufiey Field, 
Pensacola, Fla. , 
Auxiliary, Bronson Field, 

Pensacola, Fla. 

Quonset Point; R. I. 

(LTA) Richmond (Mi- 
ami), Fla. 

Air Facility, Roosevelt 


Portsmouth, N. H. 
Norfoik 

- Portsmouth, Va. 
Washington, D. C. 


San Francisco, Calif, 
San Pedro, Calif. 


Seattle, Wash. 
Tutuila, Samoa 


Auxiliary, Ream Field, 
Calif., c/o NAS, San 
Diego, Calif. 

Auxiliary, Otay Mesa, 
Calif., c/o NAS, San 
Diego, Calif. 

Auxiliary, Camp Kear- 
ney, Calif., c/o NAS, 
San Diego, Calif. 

Air Facilities, San Cle- 
mente Island, 
Postmaster, San Di- 
ego,, Calif. 

San Pedro, Calif. 

Seattle, Wash. 

Auxiliary, Shelton, 
Wash. 

Auxiliary, Mount Ver- 
non, Wash. 

Auxiliary, Arlington, 

Wash. 

Quillayute, 
Seattle, 

(LTA), South Wey- 
mouth, Mass. 

(NAOTC), St. Simon 


nd, Ga. 
Moffett Field, 


Calif. 
(LTA), Tillamook, Oreg. 
Tongue Point, Oreg. 
Auxiliary, Astoria, Oreg. 
Auxiliary, North 

Bend, Oreg. 


fabeth City, N. C. 

‘ ion (NAOTC) 
Yt Lauderdale, Fla. 
Blyneo, Bruns- 
Ga. 


Princess Anne, Va. 
c/o NAS, Norfolk, Va. 

Auxiliary, Fentress Field, 
Norfoik, Va. 


TRAINING STATIONS 


Fagut, Idaho | Newport, R. I. San’ Diego, Calif. 
ridge, Md. Norfolk, Va. Little Creek, Va. 


Field, Mineola, L. I., 
N. Y. 

Air Center, San Diego, 
Calif. 


Training Base, San Cle- 
mente Isl., San Diego, 


Iu. Sampson, N. Y. Calif. 
PROVING GROUNDS 
Arco, Idaho Naval Ordnance Plant, Pocatello, Idaho . 
ORDNANCE PLANTS . 
win, L. I., N. Y. Forest Park, Ill. Macon, Ga. St. Louis, Mo.: ea 
ion, Ohio Indianapolis, Ind. Pocatello, Idaho South Charleston, W. Va. 
erline, Mich. Louisville, Ky. 


SUBMARINE AND DESTROYER BASES 


Submarine Base, Submarine Facility, 
Key. West, Fla. San Diego, Calif. 
New London, Conn. 


ADVANCE BASE DEPOTS 


34th Ave. & 25th St., Gulfport, Miss. Port Hueneme, Calif. 


fille, R. I. y 


FOUNDING OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY 


Beco ecental Congress authorized (Oct. 13, 
fitting out of two armed vessels: 
Continental Congress authorized (Oct. 13, 
0 vessels to be prepared for sea ‘‘to be 
ed in such manner, for the protection of 
ited Colonies, as the Congress shall direct.” 
legislation relating to the Marine Corps 
United States was passed (Nov. 10, 1775). 


34 rom 


ox 


Subsequent ge provided for additional ships 
and personnel during the Revoiution. Under the 
Constitution, the Department of War_was estab- 
‘lished (Aug. 7, 1879) which gave the Secretary of 
War authority over naval forces, ships, and naval 
affairs. An Act to provide a naval Armament was 
approved (March 27, 1794). The Department of the 
Navy was established by Congress (April 30, 1798). 
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ee 
ray Marine | yr 


Coast Guard Cape Marine jee 
aS OAST en. 


Officer's 
Steward 


MARINE CORPS RANK INSIGNIA 
COMMISSIONED OFFICERS ENLISTED MEN 


S SHOULDER SS SHOULDER 


Major a Brig. Ls 


<a Bi: 
Sgt. Major Master Tech. Sgt. 


Master Gunnery Quartermaster Gunne: 
Sergeant Sergean ’ 
ist Sgt. pith eS Sgt. 
diamond 
in center 


Le. ta: leaf 
Major—gold leaf 


& SHOULDER 


Commissioned 
. Warrant Officer 


‘Sergeant 


y : 
Adjutant & 
Inspector's Dept. Paymaster's Dept 


i ceean: 


t, » Camp or Station Post Office Address 


t, Camp. . ...Camp Abbot, Ore. 
deen Ordnance ‘Depot. BM tS twee Aberdeen, Md. 
deen Proving Ground 
Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md. 
(rey EAE Ee ae Tee ea Corvallis, Ore. 

: 4 , Newport, R. I. 
Albany Ry Noor. 
Fort Ethan Allen, Vt. 
Sten ey ot: Fort Andrews, Mass. 
Port Townsend, Wash. 
Anniston, Ala. 
.Washington, D. C. 
-and Navy General Hospital 


Hot Sat ay Ark. 
War College ...... Sie e D. C. 
General Hospi P Mok inney, Tex. 

ford General Hospital 
reenbriar Hotel, White ee Sars W. Va. 


ata Adjutant General Depot. . Atlanta, Ga. 
lanta Ordnance Depot ..._...... ‘Atlanta, Ga. 
nta Army Service Forces Depot .Atlanta, Ga 
EE Ss Columbus, Ind. 

Sones San. tare eet Au ta, Ga. 


Fort Sausalito, Calif. 
’ Newton D., General Hospital 
Martinsburg, W. Va. 
itimore cigoe st General Depot 
601 S. Haven St., Baltimore, Md. 
Ee eee ae Winthrop, Mass. 
yg) oI ree Camp Barkeley, Tex. 
s General. Hospital 
Vancouver Barracks, Wash. 
vOela tise. Fort Barrancas, Fla. 
” Fort. . SGidiw an Pdlun «av we Sausalito, Calif. 
itey General Hospital. : Rome, Ga. 
ton Rouge Engineer Depot. . ..Baton Rouge, La. 


~ ae Hospital... ....--. Spokane, Wash. 
Cam) Marysville, Calif. 

nont, ‘william, ‘General Hospital 
El Paso, Tex. 


uregard, Camp..... es Beauregard, La. 
ad Arm.  Gervice rees Depot 

9 Bell Mead, N. J. 

) So a er oe Fort Belvoir, Va. 

Benicia, ces 


ee a 'N. Y. 
eS qa 


bh ee de ichmond Ky. 
Sense oa ees Boise, Jou, 


rracks 
n General Hospital . 
Adjutant General Depot 


= 594-596 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 

rt of carnage At bs. oF Boston, Mass. 
peircemusver epo 

ee Gonimonwealtls ae Boston, Mass. 


Camp Bowie, Tex. 
je ene Sault Ste. P aria, ‘Mich. 

a rt Bragg, N. C. 
Bearidge, C Morganfield, Ky. 
e ee Hospital, Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 


yn 
‘& ist Ave., Brooklyn, N .Y. 
seth at Brownsville, ra 
ex 


: RIOD Joss sas 
Hifo rtermaster Depot 
4 ori Gia -Clay & 15th Sts. Oakland, Calif. 
fornia Quartermaster Repair Sub Depot 
- 69th Ave. & ore eg ci Oakland, es 
d Qua: aster Su epo’ acy, 
Game 7 Mees ‘ ” Weg x tome Callan, Calif. 
E eer Sub Depo 
eng hein & Herring Ave., Cambridge, Ohio 
Camp Campbell, Ky. 
Fort Stevens, Ore. 
SN oles Se ae ee Carlisle, Pa. 
eee Gene amp Carson, Colo. 
teret. Poinance Motor Reception Park 


Carteret, N.-J. 
Port Townsend, Wash. 
_Fort Smith, Ark. 
North Charleston, S. C. 
Charleston, S. C. 


; is Spann 
n Port of Smbareation 
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ilitary Posts, Camps, Stations and Hospitals in the U. S. 


ce: Office of the Adjutant General, United States Army; 
y installations in the United States as there are certain installations which are not released 


MILITARY POSTS 


the following list does not include all 


Post, Camp or Station 


Charlotte Quartermaster Depot 
1820 Statesville Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 
Chicago Adjutant etre Depot 

anal St., Chicago, Ill. 

Chicago ~Shiget ry ng i! 
Pershing Rd., Chicago, Ill. 

Chicago Quartermaster Depot e - 
WwW Pershin Rd., Chic: Ill. 

Chicago Signal a - ager 
903 W. Pershing Ri f 
Church, Fort aR 


Sakonnet sg 5 Military Reservation, Little 
Compton, R. 


Post Office Address 


Claiborne, bans mths 3s arama Camp Claiborne, La. 
ARE) GFAINE oe wales sine 4x0 see Nevada, Mo. 
NCES BUI MG.. sg anicr cas et Brackettville, Tex. 
Clatsop, CAMS Jia ce Sebel arrenton, e. 
MS: eee ees 2 oe », Red Bank, N. J 


Columbia, Fort Fort Stevens, Ore. 
Columbia’ Adjutant General Depot ; 
42-52 S. Starling St., Columbus, Ohio 
Columbus Army Service Forces rh eal Obi 
Columbus, oO 
Constitution, Fort............ New Castle, N. H. 
‘am 


EE, SFRRDNY od), ok oo. Sak ae Camp Cooke, Calif. 
COVCKEDE, FOES bc. ata hoes ..Galveston, Tex. 
Croft, Camp.. Camp Croft, Cc 
Cronkhite, Fort ... Sausalito, Calif. 
Crock, Fort -Fort Crook, Nebr. 


Camp Crowder, Mo. 
Curtis Bay Daaianoe Depo South Baltimore, Md. 
Cushing, Camp ¥ 

Coster, Ort... << dis <s.- ice 
Custis, Fort John ... 
Darnell General Hospital. 


SE ORIND o cen vichton Sees Camp Davis, N. C. 
Dawes, Fort RA eT eee ae Winthrop, Mass 

Delaware, Fort:.............- Delaware City, Del. 
Delaware Ordnance Depot...... Pedricktown, N. J. 


Denver Medical Depot ........... Denver, Colo. 
Deseret Chemical Warfare Depot....Tooele, Utah 
Deshon General Hospital.............. Butler, Pa. 
Des Moines, Fort......... Fort Des Moines, lowa 


DICT ORS MOK shan > wt tos ne Fort_ Devens, Mass. 
PRM ROR Es Melee 'sre main awe wie pee Fort Dix, N. J. 
DOES, CBM. oe iso. s0v eos Dae Camp Dodge, Iowa 
Dougias, Ports... ....2... «058 feee Fort Douglas, Utah 
Dugway Proving Ground....... . Tooele, Utah 
GP Ont LOGE. ss. a0. ss bee Fort DuPont, Del. 
Duvall FOre . yo 5 coda ane siaeas a eee Hull, ‘Mass. 


Edgewood Arsenal.....- Edgewood Arsenal, Md. 
Edgewood Chemical Warfare Depot 


Edgewood Arsenal, ig 


Haagen Cosy 1. s- occ eles Sea Girt, N 
Edwards, Camp............ Camp Edwards, Mass. 
i (CRIB... sAx.b%, ath Fo ee oe ee Lewistown, Ill. 
Emory, Fort. .Coronado Spee birt ‘Calif. 
Erie Ordnance ‘Depot. aCarne, Ohig 
Eustis, Fort ........ a. 
Evans, Cam ar, N. J. 


Flagler, Fo: 
Fletcher eesti Hospital. . 
Forrest, Camp...... 
Fort Worth Quiirtéithasier Depot 

515 Pecan St. Fort Worth, Tex. 
Foster, 


Fort Kittery Point, Me. 
Foster General Hospital............ Jackson, Miss. 
Frankford Arsenal 
Bridesburg Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Front Royal Quartermaster Depot (Remount t) 


h. 
Cam bridge Ohio 
Camp Forrest, Tenn. 


Fron ‘al, Va. 
Funston, Fort........... Fort winheld seal t, Calif. 
Getty, Pore i ae eee Jamestown, Ty 
Glennan General Hospital........ gen Okla. 
Geren CAMB icin iiseien,s coasieee Augus 
Granite City Engineer Depot. . - Crea City, lil, 
ATA G CAMID hire «i sas sae aay Camp Grant, Ill. 
CEA LD oo A EE oe Jamestown, Phe 
Greene, Fort Nathaniel........ Narragansett, R. I. 
Gruber, Camp...........-++ Camp Gruber, Okla. 
EEE SLOT: hs ae ee ie es She Camp Haan, Calif. 
oe @Gamps. .. 2027 cata eee Pando, Colo. 


Hampton Roads Port of Embarkation 

Report ne News, ibe 
Hammond, General Hospital........ Modesto, Calif. 
Hancock, Fort.......-...-- t...Fort Hancock, N. J. 
Harmon General Hospital......... Longview, Tex. 


~ Post Office Address 


1 ost, Camp ‘or Station 

‘Harr: n, Fort Benjamin 

; Nasheed nde "Fort Benjamin iaathden: Ind 
Harrison, ‘Fort William Henry Helena, Mont. 

- Hayden, 

Cape 


ae Ee Mort eet aie as .. Columbus, Ohio 
Pee pebeaths MOLL. ase). |. ie oe ES Winthrop, ees 


its Camn .. int, , Long Island, 
Reservation, A. P. 

: fe opagad Bowling Green, ta. 
- Hoff General Hospital...... Santa Barbara, Calif. 
“WHood}) Camp.......,------+.----.- Camp Hood, Tex. 
Houston, Fort Sam. . ..Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 
PSHE rer ee ee ee Gainsville, Tex. 
Delete ras ina ekg Fort Huachuca, Ariz. 
. Camp Hulen, Tex. 
_Jolon, Calif. 
Huntsville, Ala. 


“ Cla ne Chemical Warfare Depot 
emic: a 
pe . Huntsville, Ala. 
_ Indianapolis Chemical Warfare Depot 
2600 Northwestern Ave., Indianapolis, “Ind. 
ce ane: Military Reservation 
Indiantown Gap, Pa. 
. Barstow, Calif. 
‘Fort Jackson, S. C. 
ee 28 ..- Governors Island, N. Y. 
efferson Barracks . Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 
efferst nville Quartermaster Depot 
Z - 10th St. ow ee ahh , vellers nye. Ind. 
sey City Quartermaster Depo 
ae a 34 ee Ree dices cae noe N. J. 
ese City Quartermaster Repair Su epO 
e. 125 West End Ave., New York City, N. Y. 
Se City, Quartermaster Sub Depot 
a Somerville, ae J. 
y City Quartermaster Sub Depot 
z Fleetwood, ‘Pa. 


Ss Camp Gordon Johnson, Fla. 
aes General Hospital, Percy. .Battle Creek, Mich. 
-ansas City Medical Depot 

City Food Terminal, Kansas City, Kans. 
msas City Quartermaster Depot 

__ Inde pence & Hardesty Aves., Kansas City 1, 


r “Quartermaster Sub Depot 

Santa Fe Sts., Leavenworth, Kans. 

ity” Quartermaster Sub Depot 
a - 409-415 N. Third St., St. Joseph, Mo. 

SAS City Quartermaster Sub Depot 
oe 21st, & Woolworth Aves., Omaha, Nebr, 
ney, Fort Philip...:..:... Saunderstown, R. I. 
; General age. Bt Ree Memphis, Tenn. 
gs sear Key West, Fila. 
Beta kbor ees) a: toaih Oakland, Calif. 
deichseal rave Fort Knox, Ky. 
anny: Sacramento, Calif. 
General Hospital...New Orleans, La. 
BAITIEIAD ayes ei.4, beso tee New Castle, N. H. 
i Neneinesr Mepor. 6s. 52..02 Lathrop, Calif. 
awson General Hospital Pe ees Wee Atlanta, Ga. 
eavenworth, POT Gi oat eek neuen wort, Kans. 
2, Cea Camp Lee, Va. 
. Chambersburg, Pas 


‘ Fort. ais bige Se en : Portland, Me. 
fi ctg) ee ane ieee ... Fort Lewis, Wash. 

ue: Anbkaw E Signal MIPPOL Ko tase loan Lexington, Ky. 
tvngton, Camm JOT ofe) ies Oe Springfield, Tl. 
ee. CATUID Yeo bs, Senos Camp br Adfoao La, 
ite ap Campo, Calif. 


‘or 
; ‘ town Ordnance Depot........ Warren, Ohio 
ii my Los Angeles Medical Depot 
SS 2001 S. Alameda St., 
eeiaville ce Depot 
O. Box 1979, Louisville, Ky. 
: Lovell General Hospit CU RAE Fort Devens, Mass. 
— Lyo A ao Portland, Me. 
STILE COM San: Pedro, Calif. 
: 2 -Sackets Harbor, N. Y. 
- Marie tte Quartermaster “Depot “Marietta, Pa. 
ED Engineer Depot Marion, Ohio 
2 Sig Abataet San Francisco, Calif. 
Ng es ae a} vyp- “Camp Maxey, Tex. 
Grenada, Miss. 
..Walla Walla, Wash. 
Fort McClellan, Ala, 
Temples Tex. 
Camp McCoy, Wisc. 
Laredo, Tex. 
4 Portland, Me. 
. Fort McPherson, Ga. 
Watsonville, Calif. 
ME OIE bree Fort Barrancas, Fla. 
Page Aes Bios, hoa et Fort Meade, S. Dak. 


BHEKEON ROTt. wh. 5 oie. as 

‘McQuaide, Camp.......... La 
Ree, Fort . 

pecaae. Fort 


Fort 
Flattery Military Reservation, Neah Bay, 3 


at ia oot ‘Fort Logan, Colo. | 


Los Angeles, Calif. } 


Michie, Fort 
Milan ‘Ordnance, Space 


Miller Field _ New Dorp, Staten Isla dy 
Mira Loma Quartermaster ence Mira Lom 

Monmouth, Fort Red Bank 

.Monroe, Fort ' Fort Mon 

Monroe, Fort—Submarine Mine Depot 

Fort Mon: 

Monterey, Presidio of reba of Monterey, Cz 
Moore General Hosuisal .... Swannanoa, NB 
Mott, Fort 2 Salem, N® 
Moultrie, Fort . .Moultrieville, S& 
Murphy, Camp 
Myer, Fort,. .. 
Nansemond Ordr 
Navajo Ordnance Depot. 
New Cumberland Army Servi 


New Orleans Port of Embeskaley N 
New Orleans 
New York Adjutant General Depot 4 
641 Washington St., New York, © 
New York Port of Embarkation.. Brooklyn, | 
Nisearay Portsoy yh) ao ean Youngstown, 
Nichols General Hospital —. 
Northington General Hospital . 
Ogden Adjutant General Depot 4 
2325 Wall St., Ogden, v 
‘Ogden “Arsenaye ack coh oer ee eee Ogden, 
Oglethorpe, Fort 
Oliver General Hospital 
Forest Hills Hotel, Augus' 

Omaha, Fort me) 


maha, 
Omaha Adjutant General Depot — 

Ford Plant, 16th and Cumings Sts., beer 
Ontario, Fort 
Ord, Fort hekes 
O'Reilly General Hospital. . ayer Pee 
Pasco, Engineer Depot....... 3 
Pendleton, Camp....-......-.. Virginia Beac 
Perry, Camp Port Clinton 
Philadelphia. Quartermaster Depot 

Philadelphi 
Philadelphia pegemnetee ao Depot. 
est Springfield, 
Philadelphia Signal Depot...... iladely 
Phillips, (Ganin, 2. gies. saa 
Picatinny accenal., nde go 
Pickens:; Hort, "sco Cnishiee 
Pickett, Camp.. 
Pine Bluff Arsenal............ 
Pine Bluff Sree Warfare Depot 


ot 
Pinte Catan, hacktek ah eas Pine Camp. 
Pittsburgh Personnel Replacement Depot — 

tsbur 
Sepia Barracks .. Plattsburg Barracks, 
oli Cangp to0 2. 50. ata Bie inh ae 

Portage yale iaaee Depot ey eee a 
Bost Field ahs sauna atone 


a 
Reed General Hospital, Walter. ‘Washington. I 
Cc tien ovis, Be 


huvley, Forts Skato oar Pee 
Ringgold, Ports)... 3, 

Ripley,,Camp ..., Little Fall 
Roberts, Camp . Camp Roberts 
Robinson, ree Joseph es 

Camp Joseph 

Robinson, Fort. . : s Fork Rae 
Robinson Quartermaster Dense (Remount) - { 
Rock Island Arsenal ... ... ak Rone ate 
Rocky Mountain Arsenal 
Rodman; Port):.' 4.12). 
Rosecrans, PROG freee oy Ae 
Rossford Ordnance Depot { 
PO Box 718, Toledo, 


Denver, 
. New Bedford, 


Rucker, Camp ... 
Ruckman, Fort 


amp or Station 


s Medical Depot 
12th and Spruce Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 
tonio Arsenal.......... San Antonio, Tex. 
ntonio Army Service Forces Depot 
y he Sam Houston, Tex. 
oo Medical Depo 
v2 1855 Folsom St., petits Francisco, Calif. 
‘Francisco, Presidio of 
Presidio of San Francisco, Calif. 
a Francisco Port of Embarkation 
Fort Mason, Calif. 
"Jacinto, Pare.’ Gres agap ck. Galveston, Tex. 
2 Jacinto ‘Ordnance Se ggey ....Houston, Tex. 
Luis Obispo, Camp... .San Luis Obispo, Calif. 
BES RORL s ios od ss ass «2s one Milford, Del. 
nna Ordnance Depot. Proving Ground, Ill. 
a Army Service Forces Depot 

Savannah, Ga. 
aenectady Army Service Forces Depot 


are oes Ne¥. 
eg sete Clinton, Iowa 
amp Thom 


woaweas te ort Wayne, Ind. 
For Winfield. Avort Winfield Scott, Calif. 
lu ied ge eee Fort Screven, Ga. 
8 : Port of Embarkation 
4 1519 S. Alaskan Way, Seattle, Wash. 
tile Army Service Forces Depot 
4735 E. Marginal ey, Seattle 4, Wash. 
SPRITES te ~. occ = 0 av.e's0 a Calif. 
Qrdnance Bepot.. + jaxs . Romulus, N. Y. 
ville Engineer oe 
PO Box 157, Sharonville, Ohio 
0 i eer i. Camp Shelby, Miss. 
igo Pereonnel Replacement Depot 
Greenville, Pa. 
.Fort Sheridan, Ill. 
7 a AP, Pe Attalla, Ala. 


Pa Se Pe on Seeks arne Fort sil, ape 


Post Office Address 


gfield AxinGty 
field Engineer Sub D 
1076 Kenton ‘St, 


* springfield, Ohio 
Boston, Mass. 


oe Charleston, S. C. 
Fort Stevens, Ore. 


rt . 
d Peak Military Reservation....Joyce, Wash 
a) iS a es Fort Strong, Mass. 
oft ck eet eee Moultrieville, S. C. 
.Monroe, ae 


. Terre y Haute’ Ind. 
“"New London, Conn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


eee ee ste? Rockaway ay N. 
pee whe rt Dis, N.J 
ea eee * ersville, 
Medical Supp) oars i fag Toledo, Ohio 
Ordnance Depot..... . .Tooele, Utah 


y General omnia 
RIES esate tre Avs = 


ate 
Boston, Neck, Narragansett, ah te ae 
worth, Fort, Rosebank, Staten Island, N. ¥. 

Cc .....,Camp Wallace, Tex. 
..Fort Warren, Mass. 


et ‘Francis = A ape Rte 
ngton, Fort........-., Fort Washington, M 

n Quartermaster Depot 

on gaeaere Ave., N. W., Washington, D. Cc. 
ng Quartermaster Sub Depot 

Cameron, Va. 
Watertown, Mass. 
.Watervliet, N. ¥. 


. Jamestown, 
aes Macon, Ga. 
..Camp White, Ore. 


srtown Arsenal 
vliet Arsenal. 
Fort. ; 


‘| Williams, Camp 
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Post, Camp or Station Post Office Address 


pirat ied Lehigh, Utah 
Williams, Fort. ..Cape Cottage, Me. 
Williston, Camp... ... ‘Boulder City, Nev. 
Wilson General Hospital, Woodrow. Staunton, Va. 
Wingate Ordnance Depot......... Gallup, N. Mex. 
Winter General Hospital. . -Topeka, Kans. 
Wolters, Camp............ Camp Wolters, ex 
Wood, Camp Charles.......°Fort Monmouth, 


Wood, mee Leonard...... Fort Leonard Wood, Nuno: 
WORE GEG. on tink tae. conta _...Fort Monroe, Va. 
Worden, Fort.............. Port Townsend, ee 
Wrigth, Fort H. G......... Fishers Island, 
Wentig, CGRif ins... .< Js swen tome Indio, Sait. 
ARMY AIR FORCES STATIONS 
Aberdeen Army Air Base............ Aberdeen, Md. 
Abilene Army Air Field.............. Abilene, Tex. 


Aiken Army Air Field 
(Sub Base of Morris Field, N. C.)....Aiken, S. C. 
Ainsworth Army Air Field 
(Sub Base of Rapid City Army Air Base, S. D.) 
Ainsworth, Nebr. 
Ajo Army Air Fie 


ld 
(Sub Base of Williams Field, Ariz.)....Ajo, Ariz. 
Alachua Army Air Field 
(Sub Base of Orlando Air Base, Fla.) 
Gainesville, Fla. 
Alamogordo Bombing Range. om N. Mex. 
Albany Municipal Airport . . Albany, Ga. 
Albuquerque Army Air Field 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
Alexandria Army Air ge os Sao Alexandria, La. 


i Lake, Ore 
Alliance Army Air Field.......... " iance, Nebr. 
Aloe Army Air Field ...........+... Victor: ex 
Alpena Army Air Field.............- Alpena, "Mich. 
Altus Army Air Field.........--.2:.; Altus, Okla. 


Anniston Army Air Field 
William Spd ic= Army Air 
Field, Tenn.). . Ann 


iston, Ala. 
Apalachicola Municipal ‘Airport _ 
(Sub Base of Tyndall Field, Fla.) 


Apalachicola, Fla. 
Ardmore Army Air Fiel 
(Sub Base of Will Teens — Okla.) 
Ardmore, Okla. 


Arledge Field. .....5 5. .ssisyuecsees Stamford, Tex.. 
Arlington Municipal Airport...... Arlington, Oreg. 
Arlington Navy Airport.......... Arlington, Wash. 
Atlanta Municipal Airport............ Atlanta, Ga. 


Atterbury Army Air Field 
(Sub Base of Godman Field, Ky.) 
Columbus. Ind. 


Aurora Flight Strip 
(Aux. of Portland Army Air Base, Ore.) 
Aurora, i 


Avon Park Bombing Range......_. Avon Park, 
Baer Field............. ‘‘ "Fort Wayne, Ina. 
Bainbridge Army Air Field ..... Bainbridge, Ga. 


Bakersfield Municipal Airport 
(Sub Base of Hammer Field, Calif.) 
Bakersfield, Calif. 

Paltimore eee Air Field....-2.: ees seit 
Barco Flight Strip 
Barksdale Field. 
Barnwell Municipal Airport 

(Aux. of Columbus Army Air Base, S. C.) 


Barnwell, 8. C. 
Bartow Army Air Field 
(Sub Base of Sarasota Army Air Field, Fla.) 
Bartow, Fla. 
Bedford Army Air fee on 7 aie ageaears Bedford, Mass. 
Bellingham Army Feld 
(Sub Base of ee aine Feld, Wash.) 
baa oe wash 


Bergstrom Army Air Pield.....-...... » 
Big Spring Army Air Field.....- ee apetig Tex. 


Piges Wield. Jact> Foe. 5.ooe Field, Bee 


Birmingham Army Air Field. . 

one aemy rio apt i Range eee 
ase of Tonopa ri 

a : ahr oaltt 

Blackland Army Air Field...<....... ‘aco, Tex. 

Blackstone Army Air Field........ Blackstone, Va. 

Bluethenthal Field Ww Cc. 


Blythe Army Air Field.............. , Calif. 
Blytheville San, Air Field...... Blytheville, Ark. 
Boardman Flight Strip.........- preg Oreg. 
Boca Chica Airport ........--.++.- y West, Fla. 
Boca Raton Army, Air Field..... iioca Raton, Fla. 


- 
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Post, Camp or Station 


Post Office Address 


Boeing Field 
hord Field, Wash.) 
(Sub Base of McCho et waa. 
US fo) bbb ote <1 (AR aN We araeet oe ir ae Anacostia, D. C. 


‘Bonham Municipal Airport 
a Jones Field, Bonham, Tex, 
Bowling Green Municipa) Airport 
ie Bowling Green, Ky. 


Bowman Field.....:...-+.--+5 Bowman Field, Ky. 
Bradley Piel iis... isin. < cies fish se Locks, Conn. 
Brainard Field. Hartford, Conn. 
Bridgeport Army ‘Air Field...... Stratford, Conn, 
MBrookley: Fields. ol..s seve cece eee es ee Ala. 


Brooks Field - 
Se Army ‘Air Field & aan 
ju tlando Air Base, 

eee. Brooksville, Fla. 

Brownsville Municipal Airport, :Brownsville, Tex. 

Brownwood Army Air Field 

(Sub Base of Abilene Army Air Field, Tex.) 

ee Tex. 


Bruce Bield etic ss .....,...Ballinger, Tex, 
Bruning Army Air Pleld: ak ae tek Bruning, Nebr. 
Bryan Army Air Field.............. Bryan,-Tex. 


...Fort. Myers, Fla. 
‘Buckley Field, Colo. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Augusta, Ga. 


Soothe seg Army Air Field. . 
Buckley Field 
Buffalo See PAIEDONG Gis a sek tee « 
Bush Field 
Bushnell Army Air Field 

(Sub Base of Orlando Air Base, Fla.) 


Bushnell, Fla. 
Caliente Flight Strip 
(Sub Base of Wendover Field, Utah) 
Caliente, Nev. 
Ris SAN Camden, Ark. 


Camden Municipal Airport.. 
Campbell Army Air Field 
- (Sub Base of Godman Field, Ky.) 
Camp Campbell, Ky. 
Camp Springs Army Air Field Washington, D. C. 
_ Carlsbad Army Air Field....... Carlsbad, N. Mex. 
Garkstrom sield 2 ce oe. les 203). Arcadia, Pla. 
Carrabelle Flight. Strip 
(Aux, of Dale Mabry Field, Baa Carrabelle, Fla. 
Casper Army Air Field ¢ Casper, Wyo. 
Centerville ae Airport. ...Centerville, Calif. 
Chanute Field Chanute Field, Ml. 
Charleston Army Ar Field..... Charleston, S. C. 
Chatham Army Air Field 
(Sub Base of Hunter Field, Ga.)! Savannah, Ga. 
Chester Municipal Airport Chester, S.C. 
_ Cheyenne Municipal foe Ei dalek 4 Cheyenne, Whyo. 
Chicago Municipal Airp 
A ore Base of Kellogg eta, Mich.) Chicago, El. 
Chickasha Municipal aun bends 8 arene a, Okla, 
Chico Army Air Field.. 332 Chico, Calif. 
Childress Army Air Field... . "Childress, Tex. 
Cimarron Field Oklahoma City, Olka, 
Clarksdale Municipal Airport Se . Miss, 
Clewiston Municipal Airport..... > Fla. 
Clinton County Army Air Field. ‘Wikninewn, "Ohio 
Clovis Army Air Field............ Clovis, N. Mex. 
Cochran Field Macon, Ga. 
Coffeyville Army Air Field..... Coffeyville, Kans. 
Columbia Army Air Base.......... Columbia, S. C. 
Columbus Army Air Field.. ..Columbus, Miss. 
Commonwealth Airport........ _ East Boston, Mass. 
Concord Army Air Feld 
(Sub Base of Hamilton Field, Celt.) 


4 Concord, Calif. 
Congaree Army Air Field: 
(Sub Base of Columbia Army Air Base, S. C.) 


Congaree, S._C. 
Connellsville Municipal Airport. ..Connellsville, Pa. 
Coolidge Army Air Field 
(Sub Base of Williams Field, Ariz.) 
Coolidge, Ariz. 
Cordele Munieipal Airport...........-. Codele, Ga. 
‘Coronaca Army Air Field 
(Sub Base of Greenville Army Air Base, S. C.) 
Greenwood, S. C. 


Corsicanna, Tex. 


Corsicanna’ Field: ............. 
Corvallis Army Air ‘Field 
(Sub Base of Portland Army Air Base, Ore.) 


‘ Corvallis, Ore. 
‘Courtland Army Air Field,....... Courtland, Ala. 
Cox Army Air Field 
(Sub Base of Abilene Army Air Field, Tex.) 
Paris, Tex. 
Bm LOL sec Sty win cbibyleislate wa He 5: Selma, Ala, 
Cross City Army Air Field 
(Sub Base of Orlando Air Base, Fla.) 
Cross City, Pla. 
oe ah rae a AATDOLT eta Hameo ers. 55 TUBES ae 
BEEWUSQR LORE aa) 6 5 ag> icly ce nists datalulen eva rady, Tex. 
Cut Bank Army Air Fiel ‘ 
(Sub Base of Great Falls Army Air Field, 
BREMEDND ECR (bes nes fick empl BORE t Bank,’ Mont. 
Daggett Municipal Airport... , Daggett, Calif, 
Dalhart Army Air Field............ Daihart, Tex. 


Post, Camp or Station _ 
Daniel (Field... 2. ot tec - Tee as te 


Datelan Army Air Field 
(Sub Base of Yuma Army Air ae Ate 


Davis, Camp, Airdrom é. 


(Sub Base of ‘Morris Field, N. C.) | 
Camp avis, N 


Davis-Monthan Field............-- son, 
Dayton Municipal Airport......-.-.. Dayton, ; 
Decatur Municipal Airport........ Decatur, 
Delane Army Air Field 

(Sub Base of Hammer Field, hae 


| 


Del: ano, Le 

Dell Flight Strip 

(Aux. of Wendover Field, Magen Dell, } 
Deming Army Air Pield........ ning, Ne 
Demopolis Municipal Airport 

(Aux. of Key Field, Miss.). Demopolis, 
Denton Municipal Airport . Denton, 
Denver Municipal Airport. . Denver, ' 
DeRidder Army Air Base...... DeRidder 


Desert Center Army Air Field ; 
(Aux. of Thermal Army Air Field, Calif. >, ) 
Desert Center, @ 4 

Des Moines Army Air Base .. Des Moines, 
Devens, Fort, Army Air Field. .Fort Devens, x 
Dix, Fort, Army Air Base Fort Dix, 2 


Dodge City Army Air Field....-. Dodge City, =} 
Dots Fiala iFoods cs Arcadi 3 5 
Dothan Municipal Airport 

(Aux. of Napier Field, Ala.)........ Dothan, 
Douglas Army Air Field............ Douglas, 
Douglas Municipal Airport. ........... Douglas 
Dover Army. Air ‘Pieldte 9 i...) sn dees Dover,; 
Dow. Field isk. . 2 Son Wn eee Dow Field, . 
Drew Riel & atts" S isn wae se ore Tampa} 


Dublin Municipal Airport 
(Aux. of Columbia Army Air Base, ZF Be i 


Dunnellon Army Air Field 
(Sub Base of Orlando Air Base, Fla.) 


Dyersburg Army Air Field 
Eagle Pass Army Air Field.......- Eagle Pass, , 
East Mullet Island é : 

(Aux. of MacDill Field, Fla.) MacDill Field, 


Helin ield: =o. 5 ets eee Eglin Fieli 
Ellensburg Army Air Field mt 
(Aux. of McChord Field, Wash.) &, 

Ellensburg, Wy 
Ellington Field... §..... sees Ficl@ 
El] Paso Municipal Airport. ys 
El Paso Army Air Field..........- El Poedil| h 
Hugish, 'Pield p54) bos ae eee Amarillo, 
Enid Army Air Field ......-.---.-. +s. Eni 
Ephrata Army Air Base. Ephrata, 


Esler Field 
(Sub Base of Harding Field, hare 


Evansville Municipal Airport...... Evansville, : 
Fairfax Airport.. Kansas City, B 
Fairfiield-Suisun Army Air Field. Fairfiel 
Fairmont Army Air Field 
Felts Field ; 
(Sub Base of Fort George Wright, Wash.) 


okane, 
Florence Army Air Field ee 4 


(Sub Base of Greenville Army Air Base, Ss. dq 


Fl ; 
Fort Myers Army Air Field erence 
(Sub Base of Sarasota Army A ee 
rt : 
Fort Sumner Army Air Field ae 
i ee 
Fort Worth Army Air Field. . Fo: ort 
Raster. Pleldds. G4... ar, ca cle ee Victoria, 
Frederick Army Air Field........ Frederick, 
Freeman Army Air Field.......... Seymour, 


(Aux. of Will Rogers Field, Okla.). Gage, ¢ 
Gainesville Army Air Field ‘ 
(Sub Base of Abilene Army Air Field, Tex.) 


Camp or Station 

end Gunnery Range 

ub Base of Luke Field: 1 Ariz.). Gila Bend, Ariz, 
Ww Army Air Field 

lib Base of Great Falls Army Air Field, 
ont.) Glasgow, Mont. 

Fort Knox, Ky. 


Post Office Address 


ha Army Air Field 
Sub Base of Orlando Air Base, Fla.) Gotha, Fla. 
Field Great Falls, Mont. 


-Gowan Field, Idaho 
d Central Air Terminal — 
(Sub Base of March Field, Calif.) 
. Glendale, Calif. 
d Island Army Air Field..Grand Island, Nebr. 
Field. Fort Lewis, Wash. 
ling Army Air Fi 


eld ... Grayling, Mich 
t Bend Army Pen Field...Great Bend, Kans. 
fat Falls Army Air Feld. 


é 


Great Falls, Mont. 
t Salt Plains Bombing Range 
Sub Base of Will Rogers Field, Okla.) 
‘Cherokee, Okla. 
Greenville, Miss. 
Greenville, S. C. 
Greenwood, Miss. 
.Grenada, Miss. 
..Manchester, Bie = 
Pine Bluff, Ark 
St Eee ace Groton, Conn. 
. Gulfport, Miss. 


e Gunter Field, Ala. 
alt Moon Bay Flight Strip 
~ (Sub Base of Hamilton Field, Calif.) f 
San Mateo, Calif. 
Hamilton Field, Calif. 
Pe eas “€é ..Hammer Field, Calif. 
mond Army Air Fiel 


b Base of Harding Bicld, La.). .Hammond, La. 


Benville Army Air Field 
eenville Army Air Base 
nwood Army Air Field 
ada Army as. ees 
jer Field.. 


») 
Bay St. Louis, Miss. 
oe Field, La. 
.Harlingen, "Tex. 


: gto: i 
@rris Neck Army Air Fiel 
ab Base of Dale ‘Mabry Field, Fla.) 


Savannah, Ga. 

M al Airport 
eee menity New Cumberland, tit 
Hartsville, S. C. 
Harvard, Nebr. 
Muskogee, Okla. 


ittiesbure Army Air Field 
Field, Miss.) 
congenial Hattiesburg, Miss. 
iv Army Air Piel 
} i vies of Hamilton Field, Calif.) 
Hayward, Calif. 
dricks Field Seb 


g, Fla. 
y Field.. 
feford Army Air Field 
b Base 


, Tex. 
Army Air Field, Tex.) 
ee rene Hereford, Ariz. 


ee ae Herington, Kans. 
Bo Re on ee Fort Worth, Tex. 
ea” i eo ere tyepe’st Ogden, Utah 
sboro Municipal Airpor 
Air a Ore.) 
Aux. of Portland Army ise coe 


1 isborough Army Air Field 
Su Base ta Army Air Field, Fla.) 

e eee Sulphur Springs, Fla. 
lisgrove, R. I. 


d a Utah). 
@ gg ess Army Air Base, Miss.) 


ackson, Miss. 

bart pe ge Airport 

Sub Field, Okla 

: Base of Will Rogers Fie! el ae? 

: ervite fient Str ese Cee 
MAPS ta.- 2-2 

ead Arm < Air Pi 


‘ld WAST DOTE. -- se ave ur « Tr 

kalee Municipal Airport 
Arm: Field, Fla.) 

ere AY Sr aanmiakaies, “Fla. 


en dence Army Air Field. . Independence, Kans, 


n rings Airport 
eee of Las Vegas ee pons Nev.) 


rings, Nev. 
rh Municipal Airport 
Ran D) 
x. ef Muroc Bombing ee. 


Army Air Base Jackson, 


Calif. 
Miss. 


— eo, ll 
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Post Office Address 
..Jackson, Tenn. 


Post, Camp or Station 


Jackson Municipal Airport. . 
Jacksonville Army Air Field 
(Sub Base of MacDill Field, Fla.) 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Jefferson Barracks. .... Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 
Johns Island Army Air Base 
(Aux. of Columbia Army Air Base, S. C. ) 
Johns Island, S. C. 
Johnson Field, Seymour......, Goldsboro, N. C. 
Kansas City Municipal Airport. -Kansas City, Mo. 
Kearney Army Air Field. 
Kearney-Mesa vahehiieae 
Kellogg Field. 


Meerier: Mield i). 5). chs beme ” Keesler Field’ Miss 
Kelly Field..... ..Kelly Field, Tex. 
Kenton County Alrport =e! Covington, Ky. 
SS IC Rr Meridian, Miss. 


Keystone Army Air Field 

(Sub Base of Orlando Air Base, Fla.) 

; : Keystone Heights, Fla. 
Kingman Army Air Field Kingman, Ariz. 
Kirtland Field .. Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
Kissimmee Army Air Field 

(Sub Base of Orlando Air Base, Fla.) 

Kissimmee, Fla, 

Kitsap County Airport _Bremerton, Wash. 

Knollwood Field : ‘Knollw ood Field, Ce 

Lafayette Municipal Airport. . Bie oO La. 
LaGuardia Field 

: Ni; WY 


(Sub Base of. MacDill Field, Fla.). Lakeland, Fla. 
Lake Wales Municipal Airport 
(Sub Base of Sarasota Army Air Field, Fla.) 
Lake Wales, Fla. 
Lambert-St. Lous Municipal Airport 


Rebertson, Mo. 
langley Field. :.....0..3..... Lange Field, Va. 
Laredo Army Air Field.. . Laredo, Tex. 
Las Vegas Army Air Field......Las Vegas, Nev. 
Laughlin Army Air Field......_. Del Rio, -Tex, 


Laurel Army Air Field 
(Sub Base of Key Field, Miss.),.. Laurel, Miss. 
Laurinburg-Maxton Army Air Base. "Maxton, N.C. 
Lawson: Fisid. 2,09) 2... eee Fort Benning, Ga. 
Leadville Municipal Airport : 
(Aux. of Peterson Army Air Field, Colo.) 


Leadville, Colo. 
Leesburg Army Air Field 
(Sub Base of Orlando Air Base, Fla.) 


; Leesburg, Fla. 

Lemoore Army Air Field Lemoore, Calif. 
Lewiston Army Air Field 

(Sub Base of Great Falls Army Air Field 

Mont. Lewistown, Mont. 
Liberal Army Air Field ........... Liberal, Kans. 
Lincoln Municipal Airport......... Lincoln, Nebr. 
Little Rock Municipal Airport 

(Sub Base of Stuttgart army Air Field, Ar 


Ik.) 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Lockbcurne Army Air Base 
Box 329, Columbus, Ohio 
Boge, FOr A tee tes base Fort Logan, Colo. 
Tonite Flight Strip 


(Sub Base of March Field, Calif.)..Lomita, Calif. 


Long Beach Army Air Field..Long Beach, Calif. 
Louisville enuicipal Airport No. 2. Louisville, Ky. 
BOVE Fields)... «++ sdeeke ee eee Dallas ex. 
Low Flight Strip Met ebe r 

(Aux, of ioe Field, Utah)...... Low, Utah 
EROLY WIA A 553k eee eae enver, Colo. 
Lubbock Army Air’ Field. Jgscaenn Lubbock, Tex. 
Regt. HIG A's 55.053 whet ain’ poise nln ce eee hoenix, Ariz. 
Initid, Camp... .245.. 2. cselkeke Las Vegas, N. Mex. 
Gunken. Airport: <0 oc: ««deweties Cincinnati, Ohio 
Mabry Field, Dale. 2%.5- «wis: snes Tallahassee, Fla. 
WEIN AGU 0 ifo) Wiha e's,0 co reteas MacDill Field, Fla: — 


Madison Army _ Shei Madison, Ind. 


| ee es Ore. 
Majors Army Air Fieid.” .oc-p peo Greene: Tex. 
Malden Army Air Field.............. Malden, Mo. 


Mansfield Municipal Airport 
(Aux. of Barksdale Field, La.)..Mansfield, La. 
Marana Army Air Field. Marana, "Ariz. 


Marathon Flight Strip .. “Marathon, Fla. 
March Field. . . March Field, Calif. 
Marfa Army Air Field. Marfa, Tex. 
Marianna Army Air Field “Marianna, Fla. 
protege’ aay Air Field... oa oem Marietta, Ga. 
Marsha eld . 
(Sub Base of W1l Rogers ee ore 
t Riley, Kans. 


Marysville Army Air Field 
Base of Hamilton Field, Calif.) 
das Marysville, Calif. 


ee 


Ontario Army Air Field. 
‘Orange County Army Air Fi 
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Post, Camp or Station Post Office Address 


bacon gd pee aed i: ery Range 
‘oster Fie 
aes Foster Field, Victoria, Tex. 
Matagorda “dager eos Ras 
‘oster Fie 
[Oca Foster Field, Victoria, Tex. 


Mather: Field 4°....5..0560 +22 Mather Field, Calif. 
Maxwell Pield.. s,s... 6s ssa Maxwell Field, Ala. 
| McChord Field...........-: McChord Field, Wash. 
McClelland Field ..........-... Sacramento, Calif. 
McCook Army Air Field............. McCook, Nebr. 


McMinnville Municipal Airport 
(Aux. of Portland Army Air Base, Ore ) 
McMinnville, Ore. 


Medford Army Air Field 
f Portland Army Air Base, Ore.) 
ead aa aii ait 2. Medford, Ore. 
Memphis‘ Municipal Airport. EO : Memphis, Tenn. 
ienosd Army Air Field..... ..Merced, Calif. 
Miami 36th Street Airport. Hialeah, Fla. 


Midland Airport........ Saginaw Bay Black Mich. 
Midland Municipal Airport. . .-Midland, Tex. 
Midland Army’ Air Field.......... Midland, Tex. 
Millville Army Air Field..........Millville, N. J. 
Mines Field 


Base of March Field, ae ) 

ise Los Angeles, Calif. 
Pinner sPaelOs 250s seks siete ss es Bakersfield, ae: 
Mitchel Field........-,---- wea Field, MA 
Mitchell Field, Billy. . Cudahy, Wise: 
Mitchell Municipal Scenes 

(Sub Base of Sioux City Army a, Base, 

anaemia e et ca recjorn oo ss hay x tehelil, S. D. 
Mobile Municipal Airport........... ete ile. Ala. 
Montague Municipal Airport..... Montague, Calif. 
Montbrook Army Air Field 

(Sub Base of Orlando Air Base, Fla.) 

Montbrook, Fla, 

Montgomery Municipal Airport 

(Aux. of Maxwell Field, Ala.). Montgomery, Ala. 
Mioodyeld ele). to Moody Field, Ga. 


MIOOTENETCIG ook oh. d cs ace ees ..-.Mission, sees 
IIIS PROV eisai e wie «2 ier iar Morris Field, Cc. 
Morrison Field: 2: ou. . 5. West Palm Beach, Nie. 


Moses Lake Army Air Field... Moses Lake, Wash. 
Mountain Home Army Air Field 
Mountain Home, Idaho 
Mount Vernon Navy Airport..Mt. Vernon, Wash. 
Muroc Bombing Range _.:.........- Murce, Calif. 
Muskogee Army Air Field 
(Sub Base of Will Rogers Field, Okla.) 


Muskogee, Okla.° 


Myrtle Beach Bombing Range..Myrtle Beah, S. C. 


Napa Air 
(Aux. of Hamilton Field, Calif.)....Napa, Calif. 
Srp yoy Ae eee 0 lc I Ae er er Dothan, Ala. 


Naples Army Air Field 
(Sub Base of Bukingham Army Air kes Fla.) 


aples, Fla. 
Nashville Army Air Center...... Nashvitte, Tenn. 
Nashville Municipal Airport....... Nashville, Tenn. 


National Airport 
(Sub Base of Bolling Field, D. C.) 
Washington, D. C. 


\(Aux. of March Field, Calif.)......Needles, Calif. 
Newark Army Air Field. .... Newark, N. J. 
New Bedford Army Air Field. . New Bedford, Mass. 
New Castle Army Air Base. .New Castle, Del. 
New Hayen Army Air Field. . ‘New Haven, Conn. 
New, Orleans Army ase Base. ..New Orleans, La. 
Newport Army Air Field........... Néwport, Ark. 
Niagara Falls Municipal” Airport 

Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Norfolk Municipal Airport...........Norfolk, Va. 
North Municipal Airport 
(Aux. of Columbia Army Air Base, S. C.) 
North, S. C. 


Tullahoma, Tenn. 
Oak Harbor Navy Airport.....-Oak Harbor, Wash. 
Oakland Municipal Airport 
(Sub Base of Hamilton Field, Calif.) 
Oakland, Calif. 


‘Needles Municipal Airport 


Northern Army Air Field, William 


MOMUCG IEG! ie. ‘eo ‘ 
rip. anogan, Wash. 
Olmstedd Field... eee: Middletown, Pa. 
Olympia Army Air Field 
(Ss ub Base of McChord Field, Wash.) 
PN) Wash. 
. Ontario, Calif. 


ield 
(Sub Base of March Field, Calif.) 
Santa Ana, Calif, 
Orchard Place. Airport ............ Chicago, Ill. 
MORI OO ANY ASE oo epee wale oe ele Orlando, Fla. 


Post, Camp or Station 


Oroville Army Air Field . | 
(Sub Base of Hamilton Field, a ) S 


: roville, Cy 
Oscoda Army Air Field a 
(Sub Base of Selfridge Field, Mich. Bae a 


Otay Mesa Airport............... San Die mt 
Otis Fils ona tises atoeayeleeiee eee Falmouth, ™ 
Owyhee Flight Strip 

(Aux of Mountain Home Army Air Field,| 

Tdahoye sets Aon raee tar cetenees Ovsneae | 
Oxnard Flight Strip | 

(Sub Base of Mareh Field, Calif.). Oxnard, co 
Oxnard’ Muncipal Airport.......... Oxnard, one 
Ozark Army Air Field 

(Sub Base of Key Field, Miss.).. Ozark, 
Paducah Municipal Airport........ Paducah, 
Paine Field... . Pai: a) 
Palacios Army Air Field 

(Sub Base of Abilene Army Air bagel mex), 


a.cios; 
Palmdale Army Air Field % 
(Sub Base of Muroc Bombing Range, Ca 


Palmdale, Cp 
Palm Springs Army Air Field. Palm Springs, CG 
Palo Alto Airport.............. King City, Co 
Pampa Army Air Field. i 85 een Pampa, ” 
Parks Airport.-...0......5+.... East St. Louis. 
Patterson Field............. Patterson Field, 
Pecos Army Air Field ......../..../. Pecos, * 
Pendleton ‘Fields. 2... 92.230: 3.2) Pendleton, Of 
PerritPilelid!93=-. 3.252 a eee Sherman, ” 


Perry Municipal Airport é 

(Aux. of Will Rogers Field, Okla.). Perry, @ 
Perry Army Air Field 

(Sub Base of Dale Mabry Field, aeeee 

er’ 

Peterson Army Air Field. .Colorado springs a 
Philadelphia Municipal Airport. . Philadelphia, 
Pierre Army Air Field 

(Sub Base of Rapid City Army Air Base, S. Ci] 


Pierre, 88 
Pinecastle Army Air Field 
(Sub Base of Orlando Air Base, Fla.) | 


Orlando, 
Pinellas Army Air Field 
(Sub Base of Sarasota Army Air Field, Fla.) 
Si. Petersburg, 
Pittsburgh-Alleghany County Airport 
Pittsburgh, _ 
Plainview Muniipal Airport....... La Mesa, "" 
Plum Tree Island Bombing Range 
(Sub Base of Langley Field, Va.) 
Plum Tree Island, 
Pocatello Army Air Field........ Pocatello, 
Pollock Army Air Field 
(Sub Base of Harding Field, La.). Pollock, | p 


egpe! MAS ees ais 0, AS es Fort Br: 
Port Angeles Army Air Field ea 
(Sub Base~of McChord Field, Wash.) f 


Porterville Army Air Field Port Angeles, Ww: 
(Sub Base of Hammer Field, Calif.) ‘ 
Porterville, Ox) 

a 


Portland Army Air Base:......... ortland, Of 
Portsmouth Municipal Airport. Portsmouth, N4 
Pratt ‘Army Air Field. <. 2. .ce Pratt, Kit 
Presque Isle Army Air Field... .Presque Isle, 

Pueblo Army Air Base.............4 ueblo, Cx 
Punta Gorda Municipal Airport o | 


(Aux. of Sarasota Army Air Field, Pla.) A 


Pyote Army Air Field......... yote, 
Quillayute Navy Airport...... ..Q ills if 
Raleigh-Durham Army sigs a meee: bi 
ol ) - Durham, 


Randolph Field.............,. NS ph é 
Rapid City Army Air Base... Rapid Bee | 
Reading Army Air, ‘Fieldvi:: S00) Reading “at 
Ream: Fieldig 6 ore San Diego, ©: 
Redding Army Air Field 4) 


Redmond Army Air Field Redding. 
nae yee of Walla Walla Army Air Field f 
fare age ghee Seo he eran. a 


Rentschler Field. e 
Bopanna ieee ‘East Harti’ Cc 


Rice Army Air Field armingdale, L, T., 7 
(Aux. of Thermal Army Air Field, ae 
ice. 


G 

Richmond Bee Air Base chmond, 
Robbins) Field... 0%. 450 a = plein mt 
Robins Field. wii ...Warner Robins, || 
gers Field, Will.......... Oxkl 6 
nas Flight aap ' Bintan 2 

Aux. 0. ountain H 

FURBO ME ead buen diets vari 5 ages MZ 


Camp or Station Post Office Address 


Ss Romulus, Mich 

Saat CHO Tote Mineola, N. Y, 

Claw icktet. id. atan ets St. Joseph, Mo. 

om co wad Air’ Field. ; s'...-- Roswell, N. Mex. 
‘Base of Orlando Air Base, Fla.) 


popka, Fla. 
Lake Airport..........White Plains, N. Y. 
mento Municipal Airport 
ib Base of Hamilton Field, Calif.) 
: Sacramento, Calif. 
ta Flight Strip 


. of Davis-Monthan Field, Ariz.) 
Sahuarita, Ariz. 
aul Municipal Airport. ....... St. Paul, Minn. 
Army Air Field 
b Base of Portland Army Air Base, Ore.) 
Salem, Ore. 
as Army Air Base............. Salinas, Calif. 
bury Municipal Airport... ....Salisbury, Md. 
Lake City Army Air Base 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
m Angelo Army Air Field .. San Angelo, Tex. 
i Antonio Municipal Airport 
ib Base of Abilene Army Air Field, Tex.) 
- San Antonio, Tex. 
i Bernardino Army Air Field 
e San Barnardino, Calif. 


ey 


“ 


og Municipal Airport 

Stib Base of March Field, Calif.) 

- San Diego, Calif. 

Francisco Municipal-Airport 

b Base of Hamilton Field, Calif.) 

San Francisco, Calif. 

-Marcos Army Air Field...... San Marcos, Tex. 

@ Nicholas Island Navy Air Base 

s. San Nicholas Island, Calif. 

Ana Army Air Base ..... Santa Ana, Calif. 

Maria Army Air Field..Santa Maria, Calif. 

Maria Municipal Airport J 
Santa Maria, Calif. 

Rosa Army Air Field i 

Base of Hamilton Field, Calif.) : 
Santa Rosa, Calif. 

ota Army Air Field.......:.. Sarasota, Fla. 

eee Indianapolis, Ind. 

SS ees Scott Field, Il. 


er Army Air Field 

Base of Sioux City Army Air Base, 

; Scribner, Nebr. 

.Warrensburg, Mo. 

Selfridge Field, Mich. 
Selma,. Ala. 


s Summit Field 
al Army Air Field, Calif.) 
om ¢ Thermal, geiit- 


Miety Field... ees: 

gyeport Municipal Airport 

‘ux. of Barksdale Field, La.) Shreveport, La. 
¢ City Army Air Base... Sioux City, lowa 
+, Airport, Herbert 

tub Base of Warner 


a, Army Air Fi Te rere 5 
ih Bend Municipal Airport...South Bend, Ind. 
he PNB Fagen 4 eo hate nee Fo ae 5 
¢ Plains Army Air Field......... Lubbock, Tex. 
ttanburg Municipal Airport 
Aux of Greenville Army Air 


2s 
‘kville Municipal Airport 
' : Air Field, Miss.) 

gs aah aia aad Starkville, Miss. 
oro Army Air Fie: 


1d 
Base lliam Northern Army Air 
Tr wee i ate Ree .. Statesboro, Ga. 


») 
Camp Stewart, Ga. 
art Field, N. Y.... --.-.+-+- West Point, N. ¥. 


ix. of 
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Post, Camp or Station Post Office Address 


Stout Field..... TRL he Or yor Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sturgis Army Air Field 
(Sub Base of Godman Field, Ky.)... Sturgis, Ky. 
Stuttgart Army Air Field........Stuttgart, Ark. 
Suffolk County Army Air Field 
_ Westhampton Beach, L. I., N. Y. 
Sumter Municipal Airport 
(Aux. of Shaw Field, S..C.)...... Sumter, S. C. 
Sweetwater Municipal Airport... Sweetwater, Tex. 
Sylvania Municipal Airport....... Sylvania, Ga. 
Syracuse Army Air Base........... Syracuse, N. Y 
Temple Army Air Field 
(Sub Base of Abilene Army Air Field, Tex.) 
. Temple, Tex. 
Thermal Army Air Field.......... Thermal, Calif. 
Thomasville Army Air Field 
(Sub Base of Dale Mabry Field, Fla.) 
F Thomasville, Ga, 
Thunderbird Airport No. 1.......... Glendale, Ariz. 
Thunderbird Airport No. 2 
: P. O. Box 991, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Tifton Municipal Airport 
(Aux. of Spence Field, Ga.)........Tifton, Ga. 
Tinker Army Air Field......Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Tobyhanna Military Reservation..Tobyhanna, Pa. 
Tonopah Range 
(Sub Base of March Field, Calif.) Tonopah, Nev. 
Topeka Army Air Field Pauline, Kans. 


Tri-City Army Air Field... ...... Saginaw, Mich. 
Truax Army Air Field............: Madison, Wisc. 
Tucson Municipal Airport.......... Tucson, Ariz. 


Tulsa Municipal Airport 

(Aux. of Will Rogers Field, Okla.)..Tulsa, Okla. 
Parmer Tiel Fo. oa pun sed See Albany, Ga. 
Tuscaloosa Municipal Airport....Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Tuskegee Army Air Field.......... Tuskegee, Ala. 
Tyler Army Air Field i 

(Sub Base of Barksdale Field, La.)....Tyler, Tex. 
Tyndall Field . ......Tyndall Field, Fla. 
Union City Municipal Airport..Union City, Tenn. 
Valdosta Municipal Airport 

- (Aux. of Moody Field, Ga.)...... Valdosta, Ga. 
Van Nuys Metropolitan Airport 

(Sub Base of March Field, Calif.) 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


Venice Army Air Field............... Venice, Fla. 
Vichy Army Air Field 

(Sub Base of Godman Field, Ky.)..Vichy, Mo. _ 
Victorville Army Air Field...... Victorville, Calif. 
Vidalia-Lyons Airport 

(Aux. of Morris Field, N. C.)......Vidalia, Ga. 
Vincennes Municipal Airport...... Vincennes, Ind. 


Visalia Army Air Field 
(Sub Base of Hammer Field, Calif.) 
Visalia, 


Waco Army Air Field 
Walker Army Air Field 


Waterboro, S. C. 


Wampee Flight Strip............-.- Ww s. C. 
Watertown Army Air Field 

(Sub Base of Sioux City Army Air Base, . 
Watertown, S.D. . 


Waycross Army Air Field 
(Sub Base of Drew Field, Fla.) Wayeross, Ga. 
Waynesboro Municipal Airport...Waynesboro, Pa. 


Wendover Field.........-..-+.-5++ Wendover, Utah 
Westover Field’ ............. Chicopee Falls, 
Wheeler-Sack Field.............. Pine Camp, N. 


Williams Pleld..... 5... 028 sen wae Chandler, Ariz. 
Willow Run Airport..... NOPE ee: Ypsilanti, Mich. 
Winston-Salem Muni 


cipal Airport 
Winston-Salem, 
Winter Garden Municipal Airport : 
(Sub Base of Orlando Air Base, Fla.) 
eas" a Nitec Garden, Fla.’ 
Winter Haven Municipa rport 
(Aux. of Sarasota Army Air Field, Fla.) 


Winter Haven, Fla. 
Winters-Davis Flight Strip 
(Aux. of Hamilton Field, Calif.)..Winters, Calif. 


Woodward Army Air Field ~ 
(Sub Base of Will Rogers Pieldl eee “. 


Ne .C 


Wright Field 
ae, Army Air Base.......-- *...-Yakima, Wash. 
Yueca Army Air 1d 

(Sub Base of Kingman Army Air Field, 

MAE Vik g aes ara sno so + Mot Fn were eae Yucca, 
Yuma Army Air Field.........--.+--- Yuma, Ariz. 
oes Bese eoao tienda rif Base, Fla.) 
re 2 Zepherhills, Fla. 


[ 
F 


The Office of Lend-Lease Administration was es-~ 
tablished by Executive Order (Oct. 28, 1941) to 
~ promote the defense of the United States and 
‘empowered the President in the interests of na- 
tional defense ‘‘to manufacture or procure to the 
extent that funds and contract authorizations are 
made available by Congress, any defense article 
K for the’ government of any country whose defense 
the President deems vital to the defense of the 
' United States. To lend, lease, transfer or sell, or 
a eber wise dispose of such defense articles, and 
; after consultation with the Army Chief of Staff 
or the Chief of Naval Operations, from funds ap- 
propriated prior to March 11, 1941, of a yalue not | to be $13,973,339,000. : 
exceeding $1,300,000,000,”’ The following tables show the operations 
The President announced (Sept. 25, 1943) the ' Lend-Lease for the period: 


e) cS) 3 = 

& = qa. = 
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§ <q] 53 € a<\) 373 
6 [=>] aa & aa 
5 ol ae 3 SA re 
<0 ~o| sa <0 mo | 23 
cI sal so a ua | 38 
I ee| 38 g sé) s2 
ae| ae Ze SE 

‘54 - las! a2 Sa) tee s de | as 
~ a os am 2 e » Om a2 
a a |o aso | £ | 2 a =3 sz 
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In Millions of Dollars 
Metals) #26 425| 302) 110 2 

Petroleum prod..} 310 15 43 13 
Oth 223} 130) 72) 65 


1,218} 635| 298| 336 


In Millions of Dollars 


Tanks and parts. MOLALN sy) 
Motor vehicles Aer culaeeat 
and parts.....- 43 roducts 
Watercraft...... 5 te id HOS? Fo = <n - 1,213} 373) 57; 30 
———_|___} ____|____}—___|-___| |Other agri. prod..| 317 43 4 19 


1,530) 416 61 49 


Rererrae ae an a er ee 
ems Tot. rts..|4,4 K 
Machinery......| 260! 188! 73 10| 609 meiirhirey sings ava: TAK 
IN THEATERS OF WAR ¢ 
1941 1942 Jan.-June 
Africa, Middie East, and Mediterranean Area..... $95,915,000 $691,954,000 | 575, r 
U.S.S et re 545,000 1,349, 170,000 P03 e008 ol 
572,620,000 1,997'328,000 1/887,951,00 
52,218,000 640,711,000 440,010,00) 
9,605, 198/969,000 265,531,00) 
| 740,903,000 4,878,132,000 4,262,468, 
FOOD EXPORTS IN RELATION TO U. S. SUPPLY 4 


Exports in Percent Exports per U. S. Civii 


: of Supply (Ounces per Week) 
Year Jan.-June Y Iu 
1942 1943 1942 eae ry ; 
NE eels Scere Rich aecue 5.0 7.7 ; fi 
ERR N  a Os haces Perea Se 0.3 1.0 o1 63. 
Lamb and mution.:.+......... eee 0.4 , 186 0.01 0.4 
All milk products (fluid milk equivalent).. 3.4 2:2 ae rr | 
MA vaHGIOMEDITIC. Wisc. cle’ «bes. Sosa ooeee eek 6.1 15.0 0.01 0.62 | 
PRPPARI NTI. os GSview vn ale see ulore she 23.0 41.8 0.3 08. 
Condensed and evaporated milk........ 2.1. 72 14.5 0.9 ‘3 
0.7 0:7 0.04 0.04 
23.1 79. 0.8 0.2 
10.0 11.2 1.7 2s 
wealbie 13.2 14.5 . 1.8 21 
Canned 22.5 31.4 0.4 0.6 
Cann re oe 0.2 0.2) 
Canned yegetables 0.8 08 oe Oa 
Dried Beans...... 5.0 13.0 03 8 
Dried peas. . $4 6.0 85 0.1 53) 
Corn and cor 8 0.2 0.2 1,4 oa 
Wheat and wheat produ 0.4 11 12 By, 


In his twelfth lend-lease report (Nov. 11, 1943) : 
President Roosevelt said British Commonwealth pauses Shek ohbh ee ohne he ee 
expenditures for reverse lend-lease (to June 30, itself the United i rom the United K 
1943) had reached $1,174,900,000.. The President aaa ead ee rte ates had benefited 
also disclosed Great Britain’ had agreed to stop | Verse lend-lease of $871,000,000. Other 
ee es fee ete and Toe | eae NEW. Gealene, ond an pee 

e m- ealand an 
pire. iImstead, he said, these materials would ' India, . Se ee aa 


‘ 


United States—The American Flag 
The Flag of the United States 


Source: The War Department 
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flag of the United States has 13 horizontal 
7 red and 6 white—the red and white 
alternating, and a union which consists of 
lite Stars of five points on a blue field placed in 
Pupper quarter next the staff and extending to 
‘lower edge of the fourth red stripe from the 

_ The number of stars is the same as the 
r of States in the Union. The canton or 
now contains 48 stars arranged in six hori- 
and eight vertical rows, each star with one 
E upward. On the admission of a State into 


the Union a star will be added to the union of the 
flag, and such addition will take effect on the 4th 
day of July next succeeding such admission. 

In the Army Regulations four kinds of national 
flags are described, viz., flags which are flown at 
military posts or on ships and used for display 
generally; small flags or ensigns which are used 
On small boats; colors which are carried by un- 
mounted regiments, and standards which are 
carried by mounted regiments and are, therefore, 
smaller in size than colors. 


in bronze, upon a blue background, with a 
white star in each corner. The design of this 
May be seen in the floor of the entrance cor- 
lor of the White House. 

é hen the President visits a vessel of the United 
tates, the President’s flag is broken at the main 
6 Moment he reaches the deck and is kept flying 


= 


“Soneress, by joint resolution (approved by the 
ident Dec. 22, 1942) established the following 
Aiations as to the display and use of the Ameri- 
an fing by such civilians or civilian groups or 
reanizations as may not be required to conform 
dth regulations promulgated by one or more ex- 
ye departments of the Government of the 
States. : 
4s the universal custom to display the flag 
from sunrise to sunset on buildings and on 
pnary fiagstaffs in the open. However, the 
May be displayed at night upon special oc- 
ons when it is desired to produce a patriotic 
It should be hoisted briskly and lowered 
ously. It should not be displayed on days 
the weather is inclemert. 
ould be displayed on all days when_the 
t rmits, especially on New Year’s Day, 


Sept. 17; 
N wit 

ce Day, Nov. 11; 
day in November: Christmas Day, Dec. 25; 
other days as may be proclaimed by the 
nt of the United States; the birthdays of 
(dates of admission); and on State holidays. 
fiag should be displayed daily, weather per- 
ing, on’or near the main administration build- 
of every public institution. It should be 
yed in or near every polling piace on election 
It should be displayed during school days in 


bY 


be} t line. 
ne gated not be displayed on a float in a 
ade except from a staff, or as otherwise pro- 
sd. It should not be draped over the hood, top, 
86. or back of a vehicle or of a railroad train or 
oat. When the flag is displayed on a motorcar, 
} staff shall be rea firmly to the chassis or 
mped to the radiator cap. 
fo other flag or pennant should be placed above 
on the same level, to the right of the 
an flag, except during church services con- 
by naval chaplains at sea, when the church 
nt may be flown above the flag during church 
ses for the personnel of the Navy. The flag, 
en displayed with another flag against a wall 
m™m. crossed staffs, should be on the right, the 
’s own right, and its staff should be front 
staff Gf the other flag. It should be at the 
and at the highest point of the group when 
mber of flags of States or localities or pennants 
jes are grouped and displayed from staffs. 


y noe 
nts 0: 
s a ata oe cone at the peak 
; ou. ways : 
are flown from adjacent staffs, the flag of 
United States should be hoisted first and 
sred last. No such fiag or pennant may be 
ced above the flag of the United States or to 


if 


THE PRESIDENT’S FLAG 
e President’s flag consists of the President’s | as long as he is on board. 


When the President is embarked on a boat he 
usually directs that his flag be displayed from the 
staff in the bow of his barge. When he passes in 
a boat flying his flag, vessels of the navy parade 
the full guard, four ruffies are given on the dium, 
four fiourishes are sounded on the bugle, the 
National Anthem is played by the band, and officers 
and men salute. ~ 


“3 THE PROPER DISPLAY OF THE FLAG 


its right. When flags of two or more nations are 
displayed, they are to be flown from separate staffs 
of the same height. The flags should be of ap- 
proximately equal size. International usage forbids 
the display of the flag of one nation above that of 
another nation in time of peace. 

When the fiug is displayed from a staff project- 
ing horizontally or at an angle from the window 
sill, balcony, or front of a building, the union of 
the fiag should be placed at the peak of the staff 
unless the flag is at half staff. When the flag is 
suspended over a sidewalk from a rope extending 
from a house to a pole at the edge of the sidewalk, 
the flag should be hoisted out, union first, from 
the building. When the flag is displayed otherwise 
than by being flown from a staff, it should be 
displayed fiat, whether indoors or out, or so sus- 
pended that its folds fall as free as though the 
fiag were staffed. When the fiag is displayed over 
the middle of the street, it should be suspended 
vertically with the union to the north in an east 
and west street or to the east in a north and south 
street. 

When used on a speaker’s platform, the flag, if 
displayed flat, should be displayed above and 
behind the speaker. When displayed from a staff 
in a church or public auditorium, if it is displayed 
in the chancel of a church, or on the speaker’s 
platform in a public auditorium, the flag should 
occupy the position of honor and be placed at the 
clergyman’s or speaker’s right as he faces the 
congregation or audience. Any other fiag so dis- 
played in the chancel or on the platform should 
be placed at the clergyman’s or speaker's left as 
he faces the congregation or audience. But when 
the flag is displayed from a staff in a church or 
public auditorium elsewhere than in the chancel or 
on the platform it shall be placed in the position of 
honor at the right of the congregation or audience 
as they face the chancel or platform. Any other 
flag so displayed should be placed on the left of 
the congregation or audience as they face the 
chancel or platform. 

The fiag should form a distinctive feature of the 
ceremony of unveiling a statue or monument, but 
it should never be used as the covering for the 
statue or monument. When flown at half staff, it 
should be first hoisted to the peak for an instant 
and then lowered to the half-steff position. The 
flag should be again raised to the peak before it is 
lowered for the day. By ‘‘half staff” is meant 
lowering the flag to one-half the distance between 
the top and bottom of the staff. Crepe streamers 
may be affixed to spear heads or flagstaffs in a 
parade only by order of the President. ~ 

When the flag is used to cover a casket, it should 
be so placed that the union is at the head and 
over the left shoulder. The fiag should not be 
edges into the grave or allowed to touch tne 


ound. 
etThat no disrespect should be shown to the flag - 
it should not be dipped to any person or thing. 
Regimental colors, State flags, and organization or 
institutional flags are to be dipped as a mark of 
honor. It should never be displayed with the 
union down saye as a signal of dire distress. It 
should never touch anything beneath it, such as 
the ground, the floor, water, or merchandise. It 
should never be carried flat or horizontally, but 
always aloft and free. 

The flag should never be used as drapery of any 
sort whatsoever, never festooned, drawn back, nor 
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up, in folds, but always allowed to fall free. Bunt- 
ing of blue, white, and red, always arranged with 
the blue above, the white in the middle, and the 
ted below, should be used for covering a speaker’s 
desk, draping the front of a platform; and for 
decoration in general. It should never be fastened, 
displayed, used, or stored in such a manner as will 
permit it to be easily torn, soiled, or damaged in 
any way, It should never be used as a covering 
for a ceiling. It should never have placed upon it, 
nor on any part of it, nor attached to it any mark, 
insignia, letter, word, figure, design, picture, or 
drawing of any nature. It should never be used 
as a receptacle for receiving, holding, carrying, 
or delivering anything. 

The flag should never be used for advertising 
purposes in any manner whatsoever. It should not 
be embroidered on such. articles as cushions or 
handkerchiefs and the like, printed or otherwise 
impressed on paper napkins or boxes or anything 
that is designed for temporary use and discard; 
or used as any portion of a costume or athletic 
uniform. Advertising signs should not be fastened 
to a staff or halyard from which the fiag is flown. 
‘The flag, when it is in such condition that it is 
no longer a fitting emblem for display, should be 


destroyed in a dignified way, preferably by burning. 


During the ceremony of hoisting or lowering the 
flag or when the flag is passing in a parade or in a 
review, all persons present should face the flag, 
stand at attention, 4nd salute. Those present in 
uniform should render the miiltary salute. When 
not'in uniform, men should remove the headdress 


United States—American Flag; National Anthem 


. 


' 
7 a 
with the right hand holding it at the left shi 
the hand being over the heart. Men withowgy 
should salute in the same manner. Aliens sf 
stand at attention. Women should salute bij 
ing the right hand over the heart. The S245) 
the flag in the moving column should be 7¢ 
at the moment the flag passes. _ M 
When the national anthem is played as 
flag is not displayed, all present should sta: 
face toward the music. Those in uniform: 
salute at the first note of the anthem, ree 
this position until the last note. All others 
stand at attention, men. removing the hea 
When the flag is displayed, all present shou 
the flag and salute. | 
The pledge of allegiance to the flag, ‘ff I) 
allegiance to the flag of the United Stage 
America and to the Republic for which it } 
one Nation indivisible, with liberty and 
for all,” is to be rendered by standing wi 
right hand over the heart: However, civilialg 
always show full respect to the flag whe 
pledge is given by merely standing at att; 
men removing the headdress. Persons in ui 
shall render the military salute. ' | 
Any rule or custom pertaining to the dis: 
the flag set forth herein, may be altered, ma@ 
or repealed, or additional rules with respect 7 
may be prescribed, by the Commander in C 
the Army and Navy, whenever he deems it 
appropriate or desirable; and any such alt@ 
or aad asee rule shall be set forth in a] 
mation. * a 
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The American Flag, Its Origin 


Dr. A. C. Flick, when Director of Archives, State of New York 


Source: i 
In 1775 the Philadelphia Troop of Light Horse 
carried a standard with thirteen alternate blue and 
silver stripes in the upper left-hand corner. At 
Cambridge on January 2, 1776, Washington without 
authorization of the Continental Congress, -raised 


“a flag consisting of thirteen alternate white and 


red stripes with the crosses of St. George and St. 
Andrew in a blue field in the upper left-hand cor- 


ner. 

The tradition that Betsy Ross, as early as 
June, 1776, made a Stars and Stripes flag from 
a pencil sketch supplied by Washington but 
changed the points of the stars from six to five, 
has become a classic. Historians doubt its ac- 
curacy. Francis Hopkinson, a signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, was probably the designer 
of the Stars and Stripes. He also designed a 
number of coins and several items of paper cur- 
rency in the early days of the Republic. Hopkin- 
son, born in Philadelphia (Sept. 21, 1737) and 
a graduate of the University of Pennsylvania, was 
the first native American composer of a secular 
song “My Days Have Been So Wondrous Free.’’ 
He was a lawyer and later a judge in.New Jersey, 


and then in Pennsylvania. He died in Philadelphia 


(May 9, 1791). His portrait, painted by_himself, 
hangs in the rooms of the Pennsylvania Historical 
Society, Phila. He played the organ and the 


_ harpsichord. The flag with thirteen stripes and 
: apa Stars, authorized on June 14, 1777, con- 


inued to be used as a national emblem until Con- 
+ 
The following description of the significance of 
the different parts of our national flag was written 
by a member of the committee appointed by the 
Continental Congress to design a flag for the 


‘young Republic:— 


The stars of the new flag represent the new con- 
stellation of States rising in the West. The idea 


' was taken from the constellation of Lyra, which in 


the land of Orpheus signifies harmony. The b 


lue 
in-the field 


was taken from the edges of the 


' Covenanter’s banner, in Scotland, significant of 


the league-covenant of the United Colonies against 


gress passed the following act, which Pre 
Washington signed. ‘ 
“That from and after May 1, 1795, the 
of the United States be fifteen stripes, 4 
nate red and white; and that the unior 
fifteen stars, white in a blue field.” | 
This actidn was necessitated by the admisi 
the states of Vermont and Kentucky to the ; 
“The flag of 1795 had the stars arranged im 
rows of five each instead of in a circle, and/ 


for 23 years. 
statesis 
flag 


“With the admission of more new 
ever, it became apparent that the 1795 
have to be further modified; hence in 1818 
was passed by Congress providing: % | 

“That from and after the fourth da 

July next, the flag of the United State: 

thirteen horizontal stripes, alternate red #/ 

white; that the union have twenty stars, 
in a blue field. an 

“That on the admission of every new : 
into the union, one star be added to the uw 
of the flag; and that such addition shail | 
effect on the fourth of July next succee 

Since 1618 additional st 4 

‘ince a onal stars have been 
today there are 48 on the flag. No ine al 
passed to designate how the stars shall i 
ranged. At one time they formed a desig 
larger star. Now by common practice they: 
six rows of eight stars each. 2h} 
| 
oppression, incideniklly involving the virt 
Vigilance, Perseverance and justice. The= 
were disposed in a circle symbolizing the ‘pes 
ity of the Union; the ring, like the serpen 
Egyptians, signifying eternity. The th 
stripes showed with the stars, the number _ 
United Colonies, and denoted the subordinati 
the States to the Union, as well as equality 
themselves. The whole was the blending | 
various flags of the army and the white o 
phe Sante eres: ae red color he 
oman days was the signal of de ce, dal 
daring; and the white purity. aenee By 


The National Anthem—The Star-Spangled Banner — 
3| 


‘ Source: Historic records 


The Star Spangled Banner was legally designated 
as the National Anthem by Act of Congress (March 
3, 1931). The author, Francis Scott Key, was 
graduated from St. John’s College, Annapolis, Md., 


_ and practiced law in Baltimore during the War of 


1812. In 1814 a doctor who was a warm friend of 
Key was a prisoner aboard an English ship in the 
harbor of Baltimore and the young lawyer tried 
to obtain his release. With a flag of truce and a 
letter from the President, Key rowed out to the 
ship (Sept. 13, 1814). His request for the release 
of his friend was granted, but they were detained 
on the ship because a bombardment of Fort 
McHenry was planned for that day. 


During that bombardment Key anxio 
the Stars and Stripes fiying over the fon 
overjoyed, after a night of suspense, to see 
early dawn that. “the flag was still ther 
wrote the first verse of the song while on 
ship and completed it when he went asho 
next day. was published in the Ba! 
Ae fet. fe tbe] gag immediately 
melody au 
Anacieee in saul #2 ee ae 
e flag ‘‘whose stripes and bri 

on Key’s_vision is preserved in the nt ates 
seum in Washington. The origin: 
acquired by the late Hen i? 
Walters Art Gallery in Baltimore. t 


i 
4 


vith the world in war turmoil during 1943, the 
#ed States labor front was far from peaceful. 
i L. Lewis, president of the United Mine 
kers of America, was the chief disturbing fig- 
sand as the year closed he was judged to haye 
@t least a partial or psychological victory 
long campaign (started in January) to 
the controls whick the Government had set 
ler wartime wages and to discredit the Na- 
| War Labor Board, custodian of the wage 
se of the effort to prevent inflationary spiraling 
fages and prices. 
he Lewis victory was won by the power of the 
‘miners’ union to shut off production of coal, 
Which depends the major part of war manu- 
airing, power production and railroad trans- 
tion. Four brief strikes found the Adminis- 
unable or unwilling to combat the stoppages 
through the mechanism of government 
e of the coal mines. This step was taken 
in May and November, but it did not com- 
prevent stoppages even while mines were 
government control.* There was official hope, 
r, that the eventual result would be the 
breaking coal production demanded for the 


her outstanding labor controversy of 1943 in- 
the railway brotherhoods, operating and 
Ma-operating, with a total membership of nearly 
million and a half. This dated back to Septem- 
1942, when demands for wage increases were 
fand further steps were taken in the manner 
seribed by the Railway Labor Act. An emer- 
board, chosen from a President’s panel, 
nended in May, after long hearings and 
testimony, a compromise wage increase of 
cents an hour. This was disapproved by 
M. Vinson; economic stabilization director. 
a further compromise was proposed. The 
“union in November voted to strike, still fol- 
Ing the processes of the Railway Labor Act. 
fanwhile Congress entered the situation, 
saugh a resolution, backed by the Senate In- 
Commerce Committee, declaring that the 
award should be put into effect, on the 
j that it had been reached through lawful 
es and did not constitute a breakage of the 
abilization policy. There was much hope 
controversy would be settled without in- 
n of wartime railroad traffic. 
wis started the UMW campaign by an- 
g demands for a $2-a-day straight raise in 
fs’ pay. Under a strict application of the 
‘Steel wage-control formula, which tae War 
or rd had adopted (July 16, 1942) on the 
of Labor Department cost-of-living figures, 
‘bituminous miners were entitled to nothing. 
‘anthracite miners had a few percentage points 
“under the theory that workers in general 
entitled to 15 Be bres more pay than they 
‘receiving Jan. 1, 1941. 
he coal operators held to the position that 
“were forbidden by the national stabilization 
to agree to 2 breakage of anti-inflation policies. 
demanded government intervention, and 
ally .got it. The War Labor Board, with Mr. 
refusing to recognize its authority, directed 
1 ment to give the miners 20 to 25 cents 
‘@ day on the basis of industry inequities. 
eoncession was accepted by the UMW leader, 
» refused to give up his larger objective. 
ally, through intervention of Harold L. 
Secretary of the Interior and government 
or of coal mines, Mr. Lewis won a hesitant 
B approval of an agreement which gave the 
an additional $1.50 a day, through a com- 
sted formula of overtime work and premium 
- The miners were required to put in more 
ing time, but they had won a Tecognition 
t principle of portal-to-portal pay, under 
} government contract. ~ 
s Ickes-Lewis agreement was specifically for 
eriod of government operation which began 
» 1. The question remained of its application 
e far-flung and diversified industry before the 
% were returned to private operation. Further 
Mets were forecast when the operators and 
s ae tiate for wage contracts under non- 
itions. 
ong coal controversy, with 
lored the entire labor year. 


many ramifica- 
William: H. 
5a°“The 
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BY FRED W. PERKINS 
Scripps-Howard Newspaper Alliance Writer 


with strikes, and I believe it has greatly damage 
the American labor movement, but it ba not a 
paired the wage stabilization policy.’” (A primary 
principle of the War Labor Board was that it 
would not attempt to settle any dispute under 
Strike pressure.) Chairman Davis and Public 
Members George W. Taylor and Frank P. Graham 
joined in another statement, in connection with 
their approval of the Ickes-Lewis agreement: “The 
majority concluded that the damage had alre 
been done. It was felt that the national interest 
in time of war would not be served by a rejection 
of the agreement on the ground that another 
agency of the Government had done what the 
board itself would not have, done in negotiating 
a contract while the men were out on strike.” 
The other public member, Wayne L. Morse, was so 
pert or Rw Ny See of reaching the agreement 
us © join in the appr 
Me ¥ = patlaegues, ia Pilg ee 
e Ickes-Lewis agreement encouraged 
labor leaders to join in new attacks on che Pitts 
Steel formula. A leader in this movement was 
the United Steelworkers of America, whose presi- 
dent, Philip Murray, is also head of the CIO. 
Other unions, of both the American Federation of 
Labor and the CIO, prepared to move as soon 
@S an opening appeared. However, both the CIO 
and the AFL in conventions had reiterated their 
wartime no-strike pledges, which Mr. Lewis before 
a senatorial investigating committee in the spring 
had described as “‘not necessarily binding.” This 
pledge, while not fully observed in either the 
CIO or the AFL, had helped to keep wartime 
strikes to a minimum which contained nothing 
approaching the seriousness of the coal stoppages. 
An important outgrowth of the coal controversy, © 
with its series of strikes and the Lewis- defiance 
of the War Labor Board, was enactment by Con- 
gress (June 25, 1943) over the President’s veto, 
of the first anti-union or union-regulatory law 
of the three Roosevelt administrations. This was 
the War Labor Disputes Act, sponsored in the 
House by Representative Howard W. Smith (D., 
Va.) and in the Senate by Senator Tom Connally 
(D., Tex.). It gave statutory backing to the War 
Labor Board, and more authority, including 
subpoena’ power to compel attendance of wit- 
nesses. It also wrote into more explicit law the 
procedure which the President had already used 
on several occasions in seizure of war manufactur- 
ing or production facilities threatened with or suf- 
fering from strikes. Imprisonment and fines were 
provided for persons who promoted or encouraged 
strikes under government operation, but the right 
of individuals to refrain from work was specifically 
protected. Another provision prohibited direct 
sone ousens by labor unions to politicél campaign 


All branches of organized labor fought this ligis- 
lation and after its enactment circulated lists of 
the senators and representatives who had sup- 
ported it, announcing that their defeat in the 1944 
primaries or elections would be a No. 1 objective. 
Efforts to repeal the law also were begun, but ap- 
parently bogged down with the fourth coal strike 
—which also brought a suggestion from three 
public members of the War Labor Board that 
further strike-prevention laws might become neces- ~ 
sary. The four management members of WLB 
stated directly that Congress should at once en- 
act further legislation of that kind. These views 
provoked from the American Federation of Labor 
a threat of possible withdrawal of its members 
from the board. 

The unions also looked with concern on a 
movement in state legislatures toward passage 
of state laws severely restricting activities of or- 
ganized labor. Such laws actually were enacted 
in seven states—Texas, Colorado, Kansas, Ala- 
bama, Florida, North Dakota and Idaho. Both 
the AFL and CIO formally declared war on these . 
state laws. and took legal steps toward getting 
rulings from the United States Supreme Court 
on their validity under the federal Constitution. | 

Thus, organized labor was faced with adverse 
legislation in the states as well as nationally. 
This emphasized the significance of labor par- 
ticipation in the 1944 presidential and congressional 
elections. The 1942 and 1943 election results 
showed an apparent trend against labor-backed 
candidates. : 

The CIO’s ‘‘political action committee,” headed 
by Sidney Hillman, announced it had collected 


“large sums being spent in 
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$700,000, and expected more, for use itr the 1944 
primaries and elections. Other labor bodies indi- 
cated similar activities, with the probability of 
ways distinct from 
the prohibited method of direct contribution to 
Political committees. 

The AFL, in its 1943 convention, refrained from 
making commitment on its presidential prefer- 
ence in 1944 and in general followed the old 
Samuel Gompers policy of avoiding binding politi- 
cal entanglements. However, it adopted several 


‘statements severely critical of Administration poli- 


cies affecting labor. The CIO likewise made no com- 
mitment, although some of its leaders were re- 
corded personally in favor of a fourth term for 
President Roosevelt. The CIO also’ spoke un- 
favorably of some Administration policies but was 
regarded as likely to swing in back of a fourth- 
term movement unless Mr. Roosevelt definitely 
refuses to be a candidate. The railroad brother- 
hoods are expected to be in accord with the AFL 
policy. Mr. Lewis, of the Mine Workers, has 
been anti-Roosevelt since a few years after the 
giving to or lending to 1936 Democratic campaign 
funds of about half a million dollars from the Mine 
Worker treasury. There is question as to how 
unanimously the miners will follow their leader in 
strictly political questions. 

All-time highs in membership were reported 
for organized labor bodies in 1943. These were 
due to extreme wartime industrial activity; fav- 
oring governmental policies, including the general 
recognition. of collective bargaining under the 
Wagner (or National Labor Relations) Law; and 
to the general granting by the War Labor Board 
of maintenance-of-membership guarantees to 
qualified unions. 

The AFL reported a membership in affiliated 
unions of 6,564,141, including the large Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, which had with- 
drawn in a jurisdictional dispute with the Car- 
penters and then been welcomed back. The CIO 
tabluated 5,285,000, including the United /Auto- 
mobile Workers of more than a million, organizer 
of numerous airplane-manufacturing plants, and 
generally regarded as the largest single union in 
the world. 

In both AFL and CIO total membership figures 


' Were based on the amount of per capita dues paid 


by constituent unions. In the AFL convention a 
question was raised as to whether the accuracy 
of such figures could be guaranteed without a 
check not now provided. 

Neither AFL nor CIO made moves indicating an 
early reunion between them. But in the AFL steps 
were taken toward removing obstacles to readmis- 
Sion of the United Mine Workers, which departed 
(1935). when Mr. Lewis founded the CIO. At- 
tempts to settle jurisdictional troubles between 


World 


a 


Source: (Official data. 
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various AFL unions and the UMW’s Distr 
were expected early in 1944. ; My 
WLB Chairman ek a = ae 
versary (Oct. 2) of the National Eco: ic Stet 
nation Act by asserting that the board ‘thas 3 
its part in holding the economic. stabilizatior ‘y 
and it notes with satisfaction that the cos 
living sector of the front»is being bolstered, — 
Office of Price Administration has launche 
drive to roll back prices to the September, | 
line, and some progress already has bee ba 
in that direction. ; 7 y a | 
“The battle against inflation on the home | 
is not won, however. It will require the | 
plete cooperation of all groups with the 4 
stabilization program to prevent a resumptic 
the tragic race between prices and wages any 
inevitable ruinous results for workers, emplc 
the returning soldiers, sailors and marines,» 
the nation at large.”’ | 
The Davis statement added: i 
“Wage increases permitted by WLB in the 
eight months following last October have 1 
the average factory hourly wage rate app) 
mately half-a-cent. If the rate of increase 
January, 1941, to October, 1942, had not | 
arrested, the average factory wage rate Ww 
have increased five times as much. : 
“The cost-of-living index has risen 22.2 
cent since January, 1941. It stopped _risii 
May and has dropped back slightly since - 
This achievement becomes even more remar 
when we look at the last war, when the ccm 
living rose 50 per cent from 1914 to 1918, whill 
August, 1943, figure was only 24 per cent @ 
1939. In the last war, there was no wage St 
zation program and only limited price controk 
Looking ahead, both the AFL and CIO | 
to meet the problems expected for organized 
when the nation returns to peace conditions. 
tors expected to be of importance then ines 
Demobilization of large parts of the armed fo 
placing millions of men in competition for! 
ployment, and putting a premium on jobs Tt 
than manpower; the future of the unpreceds 
number of women who in’ this war have en 
industry, in many cases performing tasks 
have been regarded as strictly ‘‘men’s We 
Possible renewal on a major scale of the 4 
over the “‘closed shop’’ in industry, ' whith 
been kept in wartime suspension by the: 
Labor Board’s maintenance-of-membership pe 
The series of “‘war strikes’’ figures wi 
continued at the end of 1942. Man-days igied 
all strikes in the first six months of 1943 ares 
mated at 7,550,000. This amounts to 16/100 
per cent of available working time. The 
stoppages accounted for about three-quartes 
this idleness. | 


War I Debt Owed the U. S., As of July 1, 1943) 
ay 


Funded debt-is included in total debt) 


Total Funded Total Fun 
Country | Total debt | payments debt Country | Total debt | payments dai 
dollars dollars $1,000 dollars dollars if 
Armenia RWOMLUOL OSM: ide cise Se Pimigcis: » bap Hungary . . 2,608,197 556,919] 
Belgium 486,947,077 52,191,273 400,680||Italy....... 2,042,249,909|} 100,829,880) 2,00 
REMI. paca ficinceiweiiens «+s D2 286,751 0 csetos Latvia. .... 9,636,544 761,549 # | 
Czecho- Witherkaicn'. | siacworbah oes , eae 
slovakla 165,897,364 20,134,092 165,241]|Lithuania. 8,633,005 1,237,95 q 
Estonia. . 23,346,640 1,248,432 16,466||Nicaragua..|............5 168,575! .. 2.1 
Finland. ... 8,833,011 6,219,635 8,032)|Poland..... 292,166,584 22,646,297 C 
France... .. 4,452,544,204) 486,075,891] 3,863,650||Rumania 71,296,040 4,791,007 et 
oegustrian Yugoslavia || “gocrso4s6|  2.588°771) "ei 
ugoslavia . .780, ,588, 63 
at. neritain 6 111864732 2,024,848 817] 4 368000 Total 22 6 ea 
. Britain. , , , ’ . 5 5 000 otal... .| 14,255,844,422|2,750,362,357| 11,22) 
Greece... 36,001,855! 4,127,056!" 211516 pea peel at 


Note: All cents dropped—figures therefore will not add to totals shown, which include celts! 


D ; ob 
World War II War Loans | 
Source; United States Department of the Treasury : 
ist War|2nd War(3rd War ist War|2nd War| 3rce 
Loan Loan Loan | Loan Loan. [ 
(In Millions of Dollars) In Milli 
Goals.........1......{ ~9,000 | 13,000 | 15,000 ernments......... : ; 200 | bi arane 
Class of investor Dealers and brokers. . 886. 544 
Commerical banks; . . 5,087 SOTO SS Re Other corporations & 
Individ., partn’ships, associations. ....... 2,593 5,145 
Tnsuranee vompanies| 1689 | 408 |. S'eg0 || “uratateaczenctes & 
: , 2, ,620 || trust funds......... . 
Mutual savings banks 620 1,196.) 1,508 Seg o eg re os 
State and local gov- Total sales.......... 12,947 | 18,555 — 


The First War Loan was conducted Tvecember 1942; Second April 1943; Third September 19: 
; ‘| { 
ff . : 
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United Siates and F oreign Ambassadors and Ministers 


untries : Envoys From United ‘States To— Envoys To United States From— 
Te Cornelius Van H. Engert (Calif.), M.......|Mr. Abdol Hosayn Aziz,M. 


Be Sha inves ile oe es oe 6S eee, oe OADree pn ire ey) we gtk Ls SHEN, vilecnlg dar 
ieee Functions under Conqulats General at 
Ee See a a ep IP nine iS eR ioc ac. ei 
.{Norman Armour (N. J.), A........- 2 
..|Nelson T. Johnson (OR), eee Sir Owen Dixon, K. re .M.G., M. 
.|Anthony J. Drexel oe me ®) she Count Robert van der Straten-Ponthoz, A. 
Pierre de L. Boal (Pa.), ..../Sr. Dr. Don Louis F. Guachalla, A 
Jefferson Caffery (La.), rs .....-..)Mr, Carlos Martins, A 
Fi aero war declared by Bulg: 


Prehecea, « Ray Atherton (Ill.), A. ................./The Hon. Leighton MeCarthy, K. Cc. A. 
es) Claude G. Bowers (N. Y.), A............|Sr. Don. Rodolfo Michels, A. 
ot Boe Clarence E. Gauss A ae ), i -s..-+es..-|Dr. Wei Tao-ming, A. 
....,.-|Arthur Bliss Lane UD ae ee SS SS Sr. Don Alberto Pe pe 
") > [}Ray A. Des Portes (So. Cac’, Aare. 38a. Sr. Don Carlos Manuel Escalante, A’ 
Sayer Spruille Braden (N. Y.), A...............|/8t. Dr. Aurelio F. Concheso, A. 

A. J. Drexel Biddle, Jr. o) (Pa.). . 


.|Avra M. Warren (Md.), A eteres 

Robert M. Scotten (Mich.), A Sr. Capt. Colon Eloy “Aitaro, A. 

fe es $ Kirk (e) (il.), M Mahmou Hasdsan, 
/ 

Walter Thurston (Ariz.), A Sr. Dr. Don Hector David Castro, A. 
eg closed Mr. Johannes Kaiv, Act. C. G. in charge 
F. Arthur Schoenfeld (D. C.), M.. .|Mr. Hjalmar J. Procope, M. 
Se Pe en Mr. Gaston Henry-Have, os A. 


i brant G. Winant (N. H.), A... ../The Rt. Hon. the Viscount Neri is K.G., A. 

Lincoln Pore “e Sere A. .-}Mr. Cimon P. Diamantopoulos, 

..|Boaz Long (N. Mex.), A 7 aor. i a, ks 
.|John Campbell White (N. Yo. ae 

(zone D. Erwin (Tenn.), A- Sr. Dr. Don Julian R. Caceres, A. 

severed diplomatic relations Dec. 

eis : 41; state of war declared Dec. 13, 


Leland So Morris (Pai), M.-0% . 26 2 1. t eos - Mr. Thor Thors 

Louis G. Dreyfus, ry tonlif, i er ae Mr. Ach aaned cehagkeek, M. 
_/Thomas M, Wilscn enn.), M & C. G....|Mr. Ali Jawdat, M. . 
avin Gray (Bim), Mo... ods. Sak oe Mr. Robert Brennan, M. 

port, ee war iced by Italy Dec. 11, 


.|State of ve cece by Japan Dec. 7, 
1941 (U. S. time) 
office I ee ores ee 
fare 25 Wadsworth (f) (N. Y.), Dip. Agt. 


Dr. Alfred Bilmanis, M. 


ive wr. - pom) 
oe George S. Messe mtn (Del.), A 
A. J. Drexel Biddle, “a () Mt 


es B. Stew: X.), : ? . Sacasa, A 
er, J. “Drexel ‘Biddle Jr. a3 (Pa. \ cae 2eSe 
Edwin C. (Fa) CE \ 


Sr. Dr. Don Manuel de Freviey Santander, A. 
Mr. Jan Ciechanowski. A 
Dr. Joao Antomio de Bianchi, M. 


A 
..|R. Henry Norweb (g) {ontop Desa Dae et 
“|State of war declared by Rumania, Dec. 11, 


1941 
and 
Pend see Thatlag H. Trayes (N. Y.. as ae oe Sr. Don Juan Francisco de Carden A. 
esi Herschel V. Johnson (No. CanjM oy... Mr. Ww. Bostrom, ae ; 
Leland Harrison (Ill.), M...--.-.-.------ Be ee aeaeet me 
ae eee (See Leb: DING o's. ae a alsteny ote ela miele eer aaa 
coy......... }Laurence A. Steinhardt (N. Y.), A....-.-. Mr. Mehmet Munir Ertegun, A. 
SAS: otis pare aoe Mr. Ralph William Giese KC, M. 
R........{W. Averell Mr. Andrei A. Gromyko, A. 
eed wi 2. A. Dr. Juan Carlos Blanco, A. 
ote Sr. Dr. Don Diogenes Escalante, A ‘ 
Mr. Constantin Fotiteh, 


actin 
tries maintain financial and commercial agen 
) oe and insure , business correspondence should be adresse to the 


ag EA a consulates, give name of city and country of location. 
ae cored fas aiao: to the Governments of Czechoslovakia, Poland, the Nene 


lavia. 
reece established in Egypt. 
of Greece esta established in Canada. 
ited also to Saudi Arabia; peaident at Cairo. 
rsonal rank of Ambassador. : 
oe macetort Nov. 9, 1942. 


= 


Pe tN eT ee 


eo. 


yea 
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Amsterdam, 
rN. ¥ 


. Belleville, Tit. 


., Belmont, Mass, 
Bel’ edere, Calif. 


Boise Ct, Idaho. 
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Mayors of Some American Municipalities 


Mayors and City Managers of Chief American Municipal 


Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 


Mayor or 
City (*) City Manager 


Abilene, Texas. 
Akron, Ohio. 


Alameda, Calif. 


Albany, N. Y../Erastus Corning, D.. 
Ppeusuerane, Clyde Tingley, N-P.. 
*Chas. E. Wells... .. 
. G. Bowdon, N-P.. 
Wm. T. Wilkins, D... 
*Carl Budwesky . 


N. 
iprancris: La. 
Alexandria, Va. 


Alhambra, Calif 


Aliquippa, Pa. .|C. J. O’Loughiin, R. 
Allentown, Pa. .|B.C. Diefenderfer, R.. 
Alton, Ill...... Leo J. Struif, N-P 


Amaritio, Texas] { 3A .Jenkins. N- a is 


pes H. Lynch, R.... 


Anderson, Ind. . 
A.Arbor, Mich.. 
Anniston, Ala. . 
Appleton, Wisc. 
Arl’gton, Mass. 


Board of Selectmen.... 


L, Lyons Lee, N-P... 
Asheville, N.C.|{ Xp Xp "Burdette.. 
Ashland, Ky...|Clyde R. Levi, D...... 
Atlanta, Ga....|Wm. B. Hartsfield, D... 


AtI’ticCity,N. s. 
Auburn, N. 
Augusta, Ga...|W. D. Page, D 
Aurora, Ill.....{A. - Caer =e hs 
‘om ler, N=P a. 
Austin, Texas. . an *W. Seanolin (Act): 5 
’ ifr emon, N-P.. 
Bak’fleld, Calif.) ) svance Van Riper... 
Baltimore, Md. /|Theo. R. McKeldin, R.. 
Bangor, Me.. *F. D. Farnsworth..... 
Baton Ro’ge, La. 
BattleCr., Mich, 


Thos. D. Taggart, ‘Ir 


.|Edward T. Boyle, N-P..|1 


Term 
Expires 


1945, Apr. 


...]1946, Jan. 
.|1945, Apr. 
an. .|1943, Feb.” 


./1946, Jan. 
1947, Oct. 
1934,fApr. 
1945, July 
1946, Sept. 
1938 


1941, Oct. 
1946; Jan. 


1947, Jan. 
1945, Apr. 


1945, Apr. 


Fred 8. La Blane, D. 
Bernard E. Godde, N-P. 
Bay City, Mich. 
Bayonne, N. J.. 


aes H. Toml’son, N-P 
Beaumont, Tex. 


George Gary (act)... % 
*G. H. PetkKovsek., . 


Belleville, N.J.. 
Bell’ham, Wash. 


Beloit, Wis. . 


Berkeley, Calif. 


Berwyn, Ill..... 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Beverly, Mass 

8,  Callh 


Walter B. reo ih R. 
W. Cooper Green, D. 

Bir hata, N.J. 1 ete 
Bloom’ gton, Th. 
Austin A. Walker, N-P.. 
Maurice J. Tobin, D.. 

. |Jasper McLevy, Soe...” 
Daniel Davis, R....... 


Boston, Mass... 


Conn... 
Brockton, Mass. 
Bro’kline, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y.. 


Burbank, Calif. 


Burlington, Ta. . 
Burlington, Vt.. 
Butte, Mont. 


‘ ahn, R 
R.1.|John J. Healey, N-P.. 
Charleston, 8. C,|/He nry W. Lockwood, D, 
Charlest'n, W.v.| { D.Boone, Dawson, R. 


*Carl B. Early.. 
Charlotte, N. c,| { HH. Sage N-P 
Ch’ paces, eee 


Chelsea, Mass. . 
Chester, Pa. . 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Chicago, Il. - 
Chicopee, Mass. 
Cleero, Ill... ... 


Cincinnati, O. . 
Cl'ksb'g, W. Va. 


Edward J. Kelly, D. . |! 
E. O. Burkeau, Ind... .. 
George Stedronsky, D. . 
James G, Stewart, R.. 
*(To be appointed) 
“Roy F. Ash,.......... 


ie ‘Fiteh Robertson, N-P}1947, July 
*Chester C. Fisk: .... 1940, M 


.|1936, June 


1947, May 
1944, Apr. 
. |1942, Sept. 


1936, July 
1944, Apr. 


.|Joseph H. Downey, N-P 1946,Jan. 
Board of Selectmen....}.......... 


ay 
1942, Jan. 


1944, Jan. 
1941, May 


City 


Cleveland, O.- 


Clevel'd Hts., O. 


Clifton, N. J.... 
Clinton, Ta... -. 


Colo. Spgs., Col. { 


Columbia, S.C. 
Columbus, Ga. . 
Columbus, Ohio 
Concord, N. H. 
Corpus Christi 


Texas 
Coun’ TBiuits, Ta. 
Covington, Ky. 
Cranston, R.I.. 
Cumberl'd, Md. 
Dallas, Texas. . 


Danville, Ill... 
Danville, Va. . 
Davenport, Ta.. 


Dayton, Ohio. . 


Dearb’rn, Mich. 
Decatur, Ill... 
Denver, Colo. . 
Des Moines, Ia. 
Detroit, Mich. . 


Dubuque, Ia... 
Duluth, Minn. . 
Durham, N.C.. 


E. Chicago, Ind. 
E. Cleveland, O. 


E. Grange, N. J. 
E._ Providence, 
Roa as 
E. St. Louis, as 
Easton, Pa.. 
Eau Claire, 

VISE 28ers 
Elgin, Ml....... 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
Elkhart, Ind... 


Elmira, N.Y... 


El Paso, Tex. ..{J. 


Elyria, Ohio.. |: 
Eni kla 


Evansville, Ind. 
Everett, Mass. . 
Everett, Wash.. 
Fall Ri’er, Mass. 
Fargo, N. Dak.. 
Fitchb’g, Mass 


Flint, Mich. . . 
Fond du Lac, 


Wis 

Fort Smith, Ark 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Ft. Worth, Tex. 
Fresno, Calif... 
Gadsden, Ala... 
Galesburg, Th. 

Galveston, Tex. 
Garfield, N. J.. 

Gary, Ind 
Glendale, Calif. 


eanee Rapids, 
Gt. Falls, Mont. 
G'n Bay, Wis.. 
G’nsboro, N.C. 


G'’nville, S.C... 


Hack'sack, N. J. 


Hag'stown, Md. 
Hammond, Ind. 
Hamt'ck, Mich, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Hartford, Conn, 
Haverford, Pa. . 


T 2 
Exp¢ 


Mayor or 
(*) City Manager 


eee J. Lausche, D 
T. C. Cain, N-P 

*H, H. Canfield. . 

William Dewey, 

*William A, Miller. 


+h, L. Mosley......- 
Fred D. Marshall, D.. . 
*#M. Morton......-.... 
George W. F 


.|Charles J. MeKee, N-P. 1946, a 


ye 


A. C. MeCaughan, N-P. PG ' 


C.W. McCall; R. ..... 

T. P. Fitzpatrick, N-P 1948". 4 
*New C. M. installed|1944, ., 
William G. Lind, R.. 1945, 
Thomas F. Conlon, N-P 1944, | 4 
{ Woodall Rodgers, N-P|1945, , 
| *V.R.Smitham (Act) .|1941, | 

.|Don H. Wilson, N-P.. .. |1947,- 
. |W. E. era Sr., N-P Bae % 


O. L. Hubbard, N-P.. 946, . 
’|James A. Hedrick, R. . .|1947, 3 
Benj. F. Stapleton, D.. .|1947, ~ 
John Mace Vicar, N-P.. .|1944, . 
E. J. Jeffries, Jr., N-P.... |1946, ~ 
{ F, Van Duelman, 44, 
*A. A. Rhomberg 
BE. H. Hatch, N-P. 945 


W.F. Carr, N-P 

+8. J. Mahaffey. 
Frank J. Migas, D. 4 
*Charles A, Carran.... 
Charles H. Martens, R..|1 


P. J. Harrington, (Pres.)|1944, } 
John T. Connors, N-P. .|1 
.|Joseph Morrison, D... .|1948,. 


QO. Christianson, N-P... 
Walter E. Miller, N-P. .|1947, 
James T. Kirk, D 945, 


G. Hallett Neale, D. |. .|1947,. 
{ Emory Strachen, R.. .|1947, 0 
*Ralph D. Klebes. . ::|193%, 4 
E. Andessony 5D Paes 1945, » 
AJR. Apateott. iach. © 1946,. 
Luther A. Weits, DR sc) 1945, 
Charles R. Barber, RB... |1948,., 
S. G. Ingraham, N-P. . .|1945, 2 
M. L. Reichert, R...... 1947, . 
Frank E. Lewis, N-P. .! 1946, . 
Henry Arends, N-P.... ase 
Alex. C. Murray, N-P. . |1946, 2 
Board of Commissioners}: -- .- 
Alfred Woollacott, N-R. 1946, 
.|*George T. Gundry. ... 1943, 
Leo J. Promen, ee 
Chester Holland, D 


aes W. Baals, R...... 5 
N. McCrary, N-P. ,|1945, 

ts. H. Bothwell. ....! 19: 
Z. 8. Leymel, N-P. 


Board of Commissioners]; « .. 
David P. Lindberg, ee i945; a 
George W. Fraser, R... .|1945, 1 
.|Frank J. Monash, D.. , .|1946, 
Joseph E. Finerty, D. | ||1947, 


Lawrence E. Olson, R. 


*Edwin A. Ingham. , .|1937, 
G. W. Welsh,,N-P 1944, I 
*Walter H. Sack... .. 1943, 1 
L. Shields, D.. 2.2... 45,7 
.|Alex. Biemenet, N-P. 945, 2 
(WH. Sullivan, N-P, .|134391H 
*Henry A. Yancey. . ‘Aqo4s 
{Yi H, Sullivan, N-P, .|1945)1 
*Henry A. Yancey. . .|1943,d 


{ Fred V. eorees, Raw 1945, 7) 
*Carl W. Wright... .. 
R. H. Sweeney, D...... 1945, 41 


G. Bertram Smith, D;. .|1947,J 
8. S. Skrzycki, N-P.... | |1944, 4 
Howard E, Milliken, R. |1948 os 


Wm. H. Mortensen, R.. 
Board of Commissioners 


\ 


ey a oa al Ee ee 
i : : 
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Mayors of Some American Municipalities 143 
2 Mayor or Term ‘Mayor or Term ~ 
City (*) City Manager Expires City (*) City, Manager Expires 


uverhill, Mass.|Albert W. Glynn, R. -|1945, Jan, ||Nashua, N. H. .|Eugene H. Lemay, D.. .|1946, Jan. 

leton, Pa. ..|James W. Kilner, R. 1946, Jan. Nashville, Tenn.|Thos. L. Cummings, D.|1947, May 
{ Soles Koonee, R.. ty May ||New Bedford, 

“| \ *Roy S. Braden...... 3, Oct. Mass,....... A. N. Harriman, yea 


-|1946, Jan. 


N. Britain, Ct.. |George A. Quigley, R. ..|1944, Apr, 
ee Walter J. Klees, R. . 1944, "pr New Brunswick, 
.|Bernard H. MceFeely .|1947, May ae eee Chester W. "Paulus, _ 1947, May 
ff nectar Toepfert, 1946, Jan. ||New Oisds, Pa. |John F. Haven, R.. -|1948, Jan, 
(aM assey, D......|1945, Jan. ||N. Haven, Conn.|John WwW. Murphy, st 
*John N. Edy....... 1943, Jan. N. London, ct..| { Lewis B. Doane, R.. 


{ ye Ww. Sheedy . 
1946, Jan. ||/N. Orleans, La../Robt. S. Maestri, D__. 

New Rochelle, 8. W. Chureh, D. 
1946, Apr. N. 


a 
1945, Apr. ||New York, N.Y. 
Newark, N. J.. 
niath rera's teen Ee, RUMCA, FES ys 1947, Jan. ||Newark, Ohio. | 


Newb’gh, N. Y. 


Newport, Ky... 


mee ey 5 ; Newport, R. I. 
Soa 2 pepo News, 


Si eee - Paul O. Fledier,......... 


a "1H. M. Peavey, D...... 
.|H. H. Heaps, R........ 


*J. A. Fogarty.. : 
es Hesh, N-P._. {1 


R. Cowles ‘Taylor, D..|1944, S 
*J.C. Biggins 


Ba Eh Sik Newton, Mass.. 
hwing, R.../1948, Jan. ||Niagara Falls, 
Arthur O. Janke, N-P._| N.Y 


Norfolk, Va... od, N-P.. 
Norristown, Pa. 
N. Bergen, N. J. 
Norwalk, Conn. 
346) 3 Oak Park, Ill... "sabe fhe 
on ; ohn avic! 
- ee Oakland, Calif... *C. R. Schwanenberg. 
-|Wm. F. Edelmuth, D._: + |}Ogden, Utah. . .|Kent S. Bramwell, N-P. 
E. E. Patton, N-P.._/1 é ie “ . 
wn Soe . 4 * *H. E. Baile 
ae .|Dan B. Buttler, 


‘|Austin R. Killian, Ro. | 
Amos I, Kauffman, R... i 
. ee + ||\Ottumwa, Ia. . 
tee Owensboro, Ky. vee L, Wei 


| |Jean C. Boucher, D. . | |i .||Paducah, Ky... 


R. Mack Oldham, R..  HParkersburg.< | 4 oo 
*Will Whi apcebure, 


Pawtucket, R. by 
Pensacola, Fla. . 
Te E. N. Woodruff, ae 1945 


eg 942° 5 BY) rare eer aries Penner ae ae a 
wee ae i ex. Hamilton, jr.. Se 
“" "11942? Sept egmeatheg { Soseph M Hatchett, 1940, Sept. 
A. Carrington, J "||Philad’phia, Pa.|/Bernard Samuel, R..... -}1948, Jan. 
POS ks Pr ons ‘ .||Phoenix, Ariz...| { Newell Stewart, D- 


art. : | eae araaN MA te MER Res” 4 

..|Arthur J. Frowley, N-P. 1946, Jan. eae ig hag . D. Scully, D.... 2.0 
-*:|Cinas. L. Bowden, D... '|1945, Nov. || Pittsfield, Mass. janes Ca peiiine B 

Wis. _|James R. Law, N-P. 1944, Apr. ||Plainfield, N. Ds, 


i. . Joseph Potts, N- 
D. McCarthy, N-P|1946, Jan. ||Pontiac, Mich. . 
‘wae 5 de 1946, 3 *wm. P. 


1 a - ||Pt. Arthur, Tex. 


“ Bardlay.. Portland, Me.. 
on, Ohio. |S. Robert Weirich, R. . .|1946, Jan. || Porhiand, Oe Robt. E. Riley, NP. 
APP atest Lt " Harold Clayton, N-P.|1946; Jan. 
cE Buehanan Portsm'th, Ohio *James F. Parkinson. |1942, July 
Portsm’th, Va... | John P. Lelgh, D....:|1944; Sept. 


*Arthur 8. Owens. ...|1942, Apr. 

: dai tiPearan's 

: ces ee NP: a iteas sh yf 2 Frank M, Doran R. ... 

*Allison B. Curr. . ||Providence, R.I.|Denns J. Roberts, D.... 

oe M. Wolfson, N- “11947, June||Pueblo, Coio.. .|/Board of Commissioners|........ Ja 

imi Beh.Fis.! | *Cjaude A. as ee 1925; Sept.||Quincy, Iil..... E, J., Schneiderman 

d Ct..|Salvatore Cubeta, R...- 1944, Oct. Quincy, Mass. 946, Jan. 
pony ope ates) - * “PF. |i Raleigh, N.Car.|Graham H. Andrews, D, 194s) July 


1945, July ||Reading, Pa. ..|J. Henry Stump, Soc... 1948, Jan. 
1947, J: 


Richmond, Ind.|John R. Britten, 
Richmond, Va. .|Gordon B. Ambler, bore 
Riverside, ‘Calif.|Walt. C. he mr | me 
eine fey a: @, % ip M Roanoke, Va.. l{ Mele Hint, 
“ Roches’r, Minn. Paul A. Grassle, 

‘ Samuel B. Dicker, 
Rochester, N.Y. { *L. B. Cartwright 
Rock Island, Il. ee BP; ere By 
Rockford, Til.. oom, he oe 

R. Bennett, D. .:||1945, May 

Rocky Mt.,N. i Us B. Aycock...... 1929, July 


Revere, Mass. .|Raymond BE. Carey,Ind.|1946, Jan. © 
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City 
Rome, Ga..... 
Rome, N. Y.. 
Royl.Oak,Mich. 
Sacram’nto,Cal. 
Saginaw, Mich. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
St. setetsb urg, 


Salem, Ore..... 
8, L. City, “tan 


San Angelo, Tex. 


San Antonio, T 
§,Bernad’o,Cal. 


San Diego, Cal. 


San Francisco. . 
San Jose, Cal. . 
Santa Ana, Cal. 
Santa Barbara. 
§’ntaM’nica,Cal 
Savannah, Ga.. 


Sehe’tady, N.Y. 


Scranton, Ps. . 
Seattle, Wash. . 
Sharon, Pa. 
Sheboygan, Wis. 
Shreveport, La. 
1 Sioux City, Ia.. 
Sioux Falls,S.D. 
Somerville, Mas. 
SouthBend, Ind, 
‘South Gate,Cal, 
Spartanb’g,S. 
Spokane, Mma? 


Steubenville, O 
Stockton, Calif. 
Superior, Wis. . 
' Syracuse, N. Y. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Tampa, Fla... . 
Taunton, Mass. 
Teaneck, N. J.. 


Terre H’te, Ind. 
Texarkana, Tex. 


Mayors of Some American 


Municipalities; Governors: 


Kaiek 


Mayor or Term Mayor or 
(*) City Manager Expires City (*) City Manager 
BESS A ST os aan olipe ve 1941, Jan. ||Toledo, Ohio. ..|*Geo.N.Sechoonmaker. . 
“John GC. Schantz. R....|1946, Jan. ||Topeka, Kan...|Frank J.. Warren, re 
G. D. Maudlin, N-P. |1945, Dec. ||Torrington, Ct.| William ‘A. Patten, D. 
+fd ward M. Shafter .|1931, Nov. ||Trenton, om ..|Andrew J. Duch, Be Sea 
*Elton B. Sherwin..... 1943, May ||Troy, N. Y....|Hohn J. Ahern, R... 
Eric F, Wieneke, N-P|1944, Apr..|/Tucson, . Ariz. . val Henry O. Jaastad, D 
*Carl H. Peterson. ..|1940, May Tulsa, OK. *Phil J. Martin, Jr. 
Phil J. Welch, D...... 946, Apr. a, OKla...-/Clarence H. Vale, D 
A. P. Kaufmann, R....|1944, Nov. ||Tuscaloosa, Ala.|Luther Davis, D 
J.J.MecDonough, ‘NSP. 1944, June|/Tyler, Texas... 
Geo.S.Patterson/N-P.| 1945, July ||Union City,N.J. 
*G, V. Leland....... 1937, Sept.||Unv'’sity Cy.,Mo 
.{Edward A. Coffey, R..|1946, Jan. ||UpperDarby,Pa 
J. M. Doughton, N-P. .|1945, Jan. |/Utica; N. Y....|J. B. German, Jr., R 
Earl J, Glade......-.- 1947, Jan. ||waco, Texas.. Berry Williams, N: 
PRE Alion, Mea... 1944, Apr. *W. C, Torrence. 
*Sam Lamham...... 1943, Feb. ||Waltham, as John F. Devane, N- 
T.|Gus.B.Mauermann, N-P|1945, June|| Warren, Ohio. .|Robert H. Roberts, D 
W. C. Seccombe, D. 1945, May || Warwick, R. 1..|Albert P. Ruerat, R.... 
Harley E. Knox, N-P]1947, May ||Wash’ton, D.C. |Board of Commissioners 
\ *Walter W. Coeper. . 1941, Aug.||Washington, Pa.|George BE. Krause, R. 
Roger D. Lapham, N-P 1948, Jan. ||Waterbury, Ct. |John S. Monagan, D 
*Clarence B. Goodwin. |1920, Oct. ||Waterloo, lowa.|Ralph B. Blippy, N- 
Asa Hoffman, N-P. 1947, Apr. ||Watert’n,Mass. |Patrick A. Menton, 
Patrick J. Maher, N-P.|1945, June|lwatert'n, N. Y { Chas.A.Winslow, 
Leonard J. Murray, R.|i948, Jan. oo "| | *C. Leland Woo 
Thomas Gamble, D..../1945, Jan. ||| Waukegan, Ill..|Frank G. Wallin, N: 
y wane Ten Eyck R...|1948, Jan. ||Wausau, Wis...|Herbert A. Giese, N- 
{ *C. A. Harrell....... 1937. Feb. || Wauwatosa, Wis| William B. Kneuse, N 
‘lHowara ‘J. Snowdon, R./1946, Jan: || West Allis, Wis.|Delbert Miller, N-P 
Wm. F, Devin, N-P....|1944, June||W.Hartford, Ct. Shy L. Loomis 5 
i W. Jones, R....|1948, Jan. ||}W.N.York, N.J.|John J. White, D...... 
W. M. Sonnenburg,N-P |1945, Apr. || W. Orange, N.J.|Bernard M. De gnan, D. 
Sam. S. Caldwell, D. . .|1946, Nov. |/W.Palm Beach, Vincent Oakenih, D. 
David F. Loepp, N-P. .|1944, Apr. Fla. -| | *Francis B. McGarry 
2 M, Whitfield, R.. 1944, May Wheelin R. B. Goodwin, D 
G. Edward Bradley, N-P W. Va. *Robt. L. Plumme 
J Ww, Bunt ne it Abe y te dae White Pl’s,N.Y. Caney R. 
unne = , Apr. oriarty, 
L. Thompson, D. |. ,|19457 May || © ¢hit@, Kan. -| | sRoussell E. McClure. 
G. Sutherlin, N-P.. -|1947, June!| wichita Falls, Tx| / W. P. Hoo ~ 19: 
.|John W. Kapp 1947, Mar. z ; *Jas. A. Giddings Jr. 
.|J. Albin Anderson, Jr., R.|1946, Jan. || Wilkes-Barre,Pa|/H. R. Rowland, R aie 
.|Harry B. Carr, D......|1944, Apr. || Wilkinsb’g, Pa. |Harry Rowland, R..../1 
Board of Commissioners Williamsp't, Pa.|Leo C. Williamson, BR... 
.{Charles E. Moore, R...|1944, Nov. || Wilm'’gton, Del.| Albert a James, R. 
.|George W. Floto, R....|1946, Jan. || Wilm’ton, N.C, /*J. G. Wallace... .. 
*Walter B. Hogan..... 1929, Feb. || Wia-Sa’m,N.C.|George W. Coan, Jr. 
*F, R. Buechner,...... 1943, May W'dbridge, N.J.|August F. Greiner, R. 
Thomas E. Kennedy, R.|1946, Jan. {|W msocket, RT. Ernest H. Dupre, R...-|1945 
Harry P. Cain, N-P’. 11946. June bu ter, Mass.|William A. Bennett, R. 1946, 
Curtis Hixon, D.-. 1947, Nov LE a ge Louis W. Behm, sis 4 d 
erc 5 rich, R. 1946. Jane “ +48 
Cie eh Wet re 1946>May || Yonkers, N. ¥.| ; ‘Curtiss E. Frank, N-P)1946;4 
| *Pau foleker... . |1930, Sara York, Pa.... hn L. é i 
Yernon R. MeMillad, R |1947: Jan. |; Youngstown, O. Foulph We OME 
Brown, D.....|1944, May ||Zanesville, lle, Ohio Tom V. Moorehead, 


(*) Denotes City Manager. Date given is that of appointment. 


Governors of the States and Territories 


Governor 


Wise 


Expires 


State 


Governor 


: ml .l {Dwight H. G 


|B: P.O 


arville, 


ey 
\ 


' (*) Orland S. Loomis (R) was elected Gov 
The Wisconsin Supreme Court ruled that Teut 4 


..|Chauneey M, Sparks, D..| 4 
‘\Sidney P. Osborn, D.....| 2 Gey ied Ponte 5: ae 
Homer M. Adkins, D..!!| 2 .../Thomas E, Dewey, R.... 
ae Earl Warren, 4 Sek Oy watt 4 .|J. M. Broughton D paws 
¥ : "file oe es 
‘|Raymond E. Baldwin, R.| 2 dons Wai me 
..|Walter W. Bacon, R..... 4 
, |Spessard L. Holland, Dew 
. |Hilis Arnall, D.......... 4 n,R 
C. A. Bottelfsen, R... 2 .....|d. Howard McGrath, iD.. 
. Green, R 4 . -|Olin D. Johnston, D 
H. F. Sehricker, D ee 4 M.Q. Sharpe, R... 1)! 
B. B. Hickenlooper, R.._| 2 .. {Prentice foot PD a Se 
Andrew Schoeppel. R....] 2 Cakek: Stevenson 1. 
Simeon 8. Willis, R.. 4 Averpert Be Maw Be 
; Sam Huston fen Disks}: a :|William B. Wills, R RQ 
. (Sumner Sewall, R ...... 2 |Jan. 1945||vVa,..). 
‘|Herbert R. O’Conor, D. ||. 4 : ena eget ike D 
}|Leverett Saltonstall, R...| 2 ‘|Matthew M. eS 
PHYTO) Riss haw < ..) 2 |Jan. 1945!| Wyo. :! ; 
Thomas L. Bailey, D. --| @ j|Jan. 1948]| Alaska...|/Ernest 9. Gruenine D 
-»|Rorrest C, apoeael R. ‘ i; [Ingram M, Stainback 
./Sam C. Ford, R.........) 4 |Jan. 1945//P.1.,.... Vacancy (High 5 
Dwight Griswold, R.. 2 .|Rexford Gur ausnel ..|Indf, 


PR 
Vir, I....|Charles Harwood. . 


tee 


(1942) and died (Dee. 7 


POR ROP RNIN NNR RB Rh RR tO : 


{Indf.|- + 


1942) be: P 
Gov. Goodland pocamne hae ae king 


> it 


= 


Astronomical Calculations; Calendars; Seasons 


ASTRONOMICAL CALCULATIONS FOR 1944 


he Astronomical Calculations, beginning on the next Page, are in local Me i 
® indicated, and are made expressly for The World Almanac by H. F. M. Heahick, Washington, D.C. 


ar 
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ernal equinox, the summer 
quinox and the winter 
north temperate zone, 
June 21, 


ectively at the v 
stice, the autumnal e 
istice; for which, in the 
approximate dates are March 21, 
tember 23, and December 21. 
eptefne south temperate zone, the vernal equinox 
the beginning of Spring is September 23, the 
mmer solstice or the beginning of summer is 
mber 21, and so on. 
h’s axis continually points in the same 
and if the axis were perpendicular to the 
the earth’s orbit around sun there 
nge of seasons. Day and night 
be of equal length and equable 
mperature would prevail. 
is tilted 23° 27’ away from a perpen- 
only in March and Sep- 
right angles to the direction 


im 


rs oe eh y > 
e/sid/5) 13 VelalSisi sit. i] dl She 
iglgi¥ ziale 5/2 g\3/32\sh §| 8] 3/3 
baba . AE eeasacl aS els it 
‘=cx El Gan Seer wees LEP Secaiet oe tel | as gery ia Ca Tara wee ES PREY 
we doade fe cten) Dial. fo odo.]. of}. f.| 1it@ee.. 11) 2l'3h aps 
3'°3) 4! 86 7) 8) 13) 3) 4) 56 7.8 428 481 8,2 
9101112 1314/15 | 910/1112131415 15/1617 18/1920.21 
16171819 2021 22) 16 17/18 19202122 22/23 24:95196.27/08 
2324 25.26 27 28 29 23.24 25:26 27 28 29 || 293031. |) 
BOh hele he es les 3031|-.|..1..\..|..HNov...} ju staal 1) hay 4s 
wa) 1) 313) 4) B) jug...) |.) 1/3) 3) 45 5, 67) 8) 9110111 
7 8 910111213 67) 8) 91101112 112/13'14/15}1617)18 
14151617118 19 20 13141516 171819) (19,20 2112919394 94 
21 22:23 24 25.26 27 20 21 22.23 24 25 26 || (26/2 7\28)29/30!. .|. 
|28293031)../..).. 27 28 293031. |. Dec ..|. J.J. .[).) i 2 
sJeali tests] Up 2) siSept 1. .)0.]. [45.7 dal | 3] 4) 5) 61% 8] 9 
4°56 7) 8 910 3)° 4/5! 6) 7). 8! 94 110/11/12/13'1415)16 
Hees mmm eee nereed Mmm SE 
$ 192021 2223 3 718 1920/21 22.23 | 242526272829. 
252627282930... 2425262728930) _ er ee 
Calendar for 1945 = 
Velercie! | 4 ).l elel.c) sl | } [op elheloreinic. y siays}ienin 
a Sho) ZS) ol sh G) SoS sioer g€/8.8/ 3) cig gl 5 | 
Gj 2/5) &! IS jLiS\LI1SieIs S12) 2/2) 215) ai} Oo) 3/2 alas 
B/Si5/E Ie \c || alsiclzleixia las |e) E leis lal laSicizelcice 
||} ———$— $j} — — —=—— — || —|— 
1 4qi ei 3\ 4.5! 6 April... 1 2 3 4.5 6 7July...| 1-2) 3 4 5 6 7)Oct... )..) 1] 2 3 4156 
7 8) 910111213 | 8 91011121314 S$ 91011121314) 7-8) 910)11,12/13: 
4151617181920 151617 18192021 1516 17 18192021! 114151161718 1920 - 
122.23 24252627 22.23 242526 27 28 23 23 24 25.26 27 25 | 21 22'93.24'25126127 
28293031)..\..!.. Fine) i Re ES ae 293031). .|. .|. .!2. 28 29/3031). .|..|.: 
woe) he) 3) 2 SiMay..:)..}..| 1 2 3.4 SAuge. 9. ).5)..)..) 1] 23) ah pe ee et ee es 
4°56 7 8 910 6 7 8 9101112 5 6 7 8 91011 Noy....) 4| 5 6 7 8! 910 
1111213141516 17, 13141516171819 12131415161718) . 1112'13141516.17 
48.19 2021 22 23 24 20 212223242526 19 20 21 2223 2425 | 1181920212223 24 
5.262728,.....). .! 27 28 29 3031...,. ./ 2627 28293031. | 252627282930). 
eh: ie] Fund ote de tel. d. p i) 2tSepess| 23) 45 6 7) Spec... beaalseg 8 
45) 3°45 67.8 9| 9101112131415), | 91011121314115 
4112 10.1112 13141516 16 17 18 19 20.21 22) 16.17 18 19,20.2122 
1819 17 18 19 20 21 22.23 23 24 2526 27 28 29), 123 24 2526.27 28 29 
2526: ___ 24252627282030, 30... i. | td IBO3IC As laced 
Calendar for 1943 
7 Renee i BEART | 
|e] | 3) ¥ Blt sl jel 8iog 3) alah d 3 
| re) iH sr 2 5 1 ill ] 
As aee aa) R265 RES) a a 
taprit. .|..|..|..|..| 1| 2,3} Aa-al-gl-a) Hl 2yg}Oet--“lngl-glrelealel We de 
14) 5\"8 7 8 910 45) 67 8 9110, 3/41 5} 617) 81.9 
111213141516 17 11/12'13 14'15'16\17)| 10)11/12'1314/1516 
18:19:20 2122 23 24 18 19.2021 22:23 24) 17|18)19.20 21/22\23 
25.26 27 28 29 30 . .| 25 26 27 eine 2425262728 '9)30 
| 3\'3\ 4) 5 67 S)Aup .| 1|-2|.3) 4) 5| 6) Z/INov Pl itaracatale 
9110. | 9110/11 121314 15) | 8 91011121314 7| 8) 9101 1/12/13 
4718 116,17)18,19 20 21 22 11511617 18192021, 14/15|16117/18}19 
24.25.2627. 1932425126 27 28 29, 22/2324 25 26.27/28) 21 22/23.24125 2627 
} | IS0iS11. .|. 4-1. .|- ll 29/3031). .|. .). .1- .| 28)29130). .|: |_|. 
June. Por | ioe a siSent.. 10.1.) i] 2] al alec. ..1. 4] 1a) a8 4 
¥ 6 7) 8 9101112) 5) 6] 7|_ 8) 9110/11) 5| 6) 7| 3} 9i10|11 
i 13.14/15 1617 18 19) 112)13'14 16 16)17 18) 12}13|14/15)16|17,18 
12021122'23'24 2526 119|20'21 22'23124 25)) 19'20/21 22128 25 
272812930, | | i. 1261272829801, 1. 26|27/28)29 30/31). 
The Seasons Se, ae 
the temperate zones, these are four in number: | eave ny southern hemisphere are shorter than — 
ng, Summer, Autumn and Winter; beginning | "7 ‘December the North Pole is tilted 23° 27° away 


from the sun, and the nights in the northern 
hemisphere are longer than the days; at the same 
time the nights in the southern hemisphere are 
shorter than the days. 

The heating influence of the sun increases with 
the length of the day and with the sun’s altitude 
at noon. The greatest daily accession of heat is. — 
therefore, at the time of the summer solstice. 

In June, in the north temperate zone, the heat 
received by day far exceeds the loss through 
Tadiation by night, and it is not until July or 
August that the two become equal and the maxi- 
mum temperature of the year is experienced. 

In December, the heat received by day fails t 
make good the loss by night, and it is not unti 
January or February that gain and become 
equal and the thermometer ceases to show 4 
downward tendency. 

The seasons in 1944 (Eastern Standard Time) 
begin as follows: Vernal Equinox (Spring), March 


20, 12:49 P.M.; Summer Solstice (Summer), June 
21, 8:03 A.M.; Autumnal Equinox (Autumn), | 
September 22, 11:62 P.M.;_ Winter Solstice 


(Winter), December 21, 6:15 P.M 


, “Datly Calendar, (1944 — 
7 — Month | JANUARY 


(Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) — k ‘ 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 158. For War ‘Time, =e one | 
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, Calendar for Calendar for 
_ Boston, New York City, Calendar for 
New England, Connecticut, Washington, 
N. Y. State, + ay | eae Ohio, Virginia, Kentucky, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, diana, Illinois, Missouri, Karisas, 
N. and S. Dakota, Towa, Nebraska, Colorado, Utah, 
Washington, and - Wyoming, and Nevada, and a 
Oregon. Northern California. Centra) California. Southern Califo ‘Did 


Sun |jSun Moon)! Sun| Sun Me 
Rises | Sets 5 5 R. &S.|| Rises | Sets it 


| Day of the Month] 
Day of the Week 
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D 
Month /H. M. S. ness H. M. S. Monet 


12 8 55 
917 
9 38 
9 58 
10 18 
10 37 


MOON’S PHASES, 1944 (EASTERN STANDARD 
cane a . et re — — Quarter aoe 4 
reury, Venus, Jupiter, ete 


Daily Calendar, 1944 ~ 147 


nd Month isk ans Se FEBRUARY 29 Days 
@ e, A.M., li res} N rh 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on ede’ See Kon Wor Time, add one hour 
# Calendar for Galendar for ; F 
$ New Fnglind, NGSanecsiont, Washington Gharlesean: 
5 Michigan, ae O Se Ohio, Virginia, ‘Kentucky, Georgia, Alsbavads 
A He "s c ana, Tilinois, Missouri, Kansas Louisiana, AtkKansas 
FS ee eT: ha ley S eherg Utab Texas, ew Mexico 
5 Sea Northern California Conten Gatornia Southenn Caktornis 
> RG mt = Pa ES GR 
ae Bas Son gon) San.) Son (Moor || Siscs| Secs [Reace:|] Rises sues paca 
i yw. wif.w\a win wlawja Mila ule wje wn. Me ME. M 
Tu 7 15] 5 13)12 33] 7 11! 5 16/12 31); 7 8) 5:20 12 30 6 56 "5 32/19 23 
Ww 7 14| 5 14) 1 38|/ 7 10) 5 18) 1 35)) 7 7| 5 21) 1 33 6 55| 5 33) 1 23 
Th 7 13| 5 15) 2 41]; 7 9] 5 19] 2 37|| 7 6} 5 22) 2 34 6 55| 5 34! 2 92 
Fr 712) 5 16| 341] 7 815 20) 8 36] 7 5] 5 23| 3 331 6 54)°5 35) 3 13 
Sa 7 11} 5 17| 4 36]! 7 7|,5 21) 4 31i|-7 4] 5 24) 4 27]| 6 53) 5 36 411 
Ns) 7 10}.5 19; 5 26] 7 6) 5 22} 5 21) 7 3) 5 26 5 18 6 52) 5 36) 5 2 
M 7 $| 521/611) 7 5/5 24/6 6) 7 2) 5 27/6 3/| 6 51) 5 37), 5 48 
Tu 7 7| 5 22\ rises |i 7 4| 5 25} risesj| 7 1) 5 28] rises || 6 51) 5 38} rises 
W 7 6| 5 23| 5 55| 7 3| 5 26| 5 59\| 7 0/ 5 29) 6 2/| 6 50) 5 39) 6 13 
Th 7 5| 5 25) 6 53) 7 2| 5 27) 6 56)! 6 59) 5 31 6 58|| 6 49; 5 40) 7 6 
Fr 7 4| 5 26| 7 52|| 7 1| 5 29| 7 53|| 6 58| 5 32] 7 55)|'6 48) 5 41 8 O 
Sa 7 2) 5 27| 8 50] 6 59| 5 30] 8 51 6 56) 5 33] 8 51|| 6 48) 5 42 8 53. 
S 7 115 28] 9 48!) 6 58} 5 31) 9 48] 6 55) 5 34).9 48 6 47| 5 43} 9 47. 
M z 0| 5 29/10 48) 6 57| 5 32)10 47 6 54) 5 35/10 46]| 6 46 5 44/10 42. 
Tu 6 59| 5 30\12 50), 6 56) 5 34)11 48) 6 53) 5 36/11 46 6 45| 5 45/11 38 
W 6 571 5 32).. :.|| 6 54, 5 35]:. . | 6 52) 5 38... 6 44] 5 46)... 
Th 6 55|-5 34/12 53|| 6 53] 5 36/12 49]| 6 51) 5 39/12 48 6 43! 5 46/12 36 
Fr 6 54| 5 35] 1 57|| 6 52| 5 37] 1 53/| 6 50) 5 40) 1 50 6 421 5 47 1 37. 
Sa 6 53| 5 36| 3 2i| 6 50!) 5 38| 2 57|| 6 49) 5 41 2 54)| 6 41] 5 48) 2 38 
-§ 6 51| 5 37| 4 4|| 6 49] 5 40) 3 58 6 47| 5 42] 3 55| 6 40} 5 49) 3 38 
M 6 50) 5 38) 5 2.6 47] 5 41 4 57|| 6 46| 5 43] 4 54 6 39| 5 49] 4 38 
Tu 6 48] 5 40) 5 54|| 6 46) 5 42) 5 50 6 44] 5 44| 5 47|| 6 38) 5 50) 5 32 
Ww 6 47| 5 41) sets 6 45| 5 43] sets ||.6 43} 5 45) sets || 6 37 5 51) sets 
Th 6 46| 5 42) 6 35|) 6 43] 5 44; 6 38 6 42| 5 46] 6 40|| 6 36] 5 52) 6 48 
Fr 6 44] 5 44] 7 52|| 6 42) 5 46) 7 53 6 40| 5 47| 7 54|| 6 34) 5 53) 7 56 
Sa 6 42) 5 45) 9 s|| 6 40| 5 47| 9 6| 6 39| 5 48) 9 6|| 6 33/5 54/9 4 
Ss 6 40| 5 46/10 17)|| 6 39 5 48|10 16]; 6 37) 5 49/10 15)| 6 32} 5 55/10 9 
M 6 39) 5 ph 26|| 6 37 5 49)11 24|| 6 36) 5 5011 22|| 6 31) 5 56/11 13; 
6 371.481. -.|| 6 861 8 50... ..|| 6 341 5 sil.. ..[] 6 901 5 B6. 


Sun on Meridian of Washington 

Day of Day of Day of Day of vot = 
. M. S.|| Month ln. M. S.|| Month |H. M. S.||Moath Ia. M. s.||Month |H. M.*S. 
13 37|| 7 +(12 14 13|| 13 [12 14 20]| 19 [12 14 1) 25 2 18 17 
13 45|| 8 {12 14 16] 14 [12 14 19 20 [12 13 55) 26 12 18 8 
13 52|| 9 {12 14 19]| 15 [1214 17 a1 |12 13 49|| 27 |12 1258 
13 59 92 \12 13 42|| 28 {1212 47 35 
17 |12 14 10|| 23 {12 13 34) 29 12-12'36 a8 


10 |12 14 20 16 (12 14 14 
aa 11 |12 14 2 | 
a) Geayiz 1 18 |12 14 6 Q4 |12 13 26 : 
Twilight 
Feb.) Begins Ends Feb.| Begins Ends 
H. M. H. M. H. M H. M 
11 5 29 ¥jow 3 Qi 5 16 711 
11 5 28 Thad!) Q1 5 16 7 iil 
11 5 27 Dat 21) Ole ype 
6 56 11 5 24 CML Q1-| 5 16 a 
MOON’S PHASES. 1944 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) | 5 
First Quarter......-- 1D: 2H. 8M. A.M. | Last Quarter. ...-.--+-- 17D. 2H, 42M. A.M. — 
/ Full Moon........--- 12 29 A.M. | New Moon.......-.--- 23 8 59 P.M. 
Evening Stars—Mars, Jupiter, Saturn. 


- Morning Stars—Mercury, Venus. 


ee Month | 


MARCH | 


(Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 158. 


Daily Calendar, i944 se 3" 


LAOS War Time, 


cia | Calendar for Calendar for . : 
Els Nee erin, vege) ad Washington GRarlertcae 
a 5 : N. Y. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Alaban 
o 9 Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Louisiana, Arkansas,is 
E/E | Nvcsthsgwm'ssd’ || Taree’ || Cererada, Game || Maas, er ate 
Tae ee Northern California. || Central California. || Southern Californt 
bb > 
al 4 Rises | Sets [R-&S'|| Rises | Sets |RuBS:|| Rises | Sees pee 
ae 2 H. M.|H. M.|H. M.)| HH. M.) A. M1) A. M.)| 2. |. Ha 5 
WwW 2 6 34) 5 51/12 29]) 6 33] 5 53/12 26]! 6 281 5 57 12 11 
Th 1 6 33) 5 52} 1 30]} 6 32) 5 54) 1 27]! 6 27) 5 
Fr 5 52) 2 6 31) 5 54) 2 27|| 6 30) 5 55) @ 24) 6 26) 5 
5 53! 3 6 30] 5 55} 3 19]} 6 29) 5 56} 3 16]| 6 25] 5 
5 54} 4 6 28] 5 56) 4 6! 6 27) 5 57| & Ql 6 Q41 6 Ae 
5 56) 4 6 26) 5 571 4 47)) 6 25! 5 58] 4 43/1] 6 23] 6 1} 4 2¢ 
5 57| 5 6 25) 5 58) 5 241) 6 24) 5 59) 5 Qill 6 216 2) ONS 
5 58| rises |) 6 23) 5 59] rises || 6 22) 6 0} rises || 6 20] 6 3]. risesy 
5 59) 5 45]! 6 22) 6 0} 5 47|| 6 21] 6 0} 5 6 19} 6 3) 5 55 
6 OF G 44]! 6 20' 6 1} 6 45]/-6 20} 6 1] 6 6 17) 6 4) 6 4% 
6 2) 7 42|| 6 18} 6 2) 7 42/| 6 1816 2) 7 6 16) 6 5) 7 42 
6 3] 8 42|| 6 171 6 3] 8 41 617'6 3) 8 6 15) 6 5) 8 3% 
6 4! 9 43]) 6 15} 6 4) 9 41)/ 6 15|-6 4) 9 6 14) 6 6] 9 33 
6 5/10 45]|6 13) 6 6/10 42]/ 6 13] 6 5/10: 6 13] 6 7|10 30 
6 6/11 48]| 6 12| 6 7/11 45]| 6.12] 6 611 6 11] 6 711 28 
G7) ie 66 Sis SAG ahs Gi 7a Ge TONG 8) . 2 
6 812 51]| 6 9 6 9/12 47]/| 6 91 6 8si12 6 916 9)12 Qe 
6 10] 1 52/| 6 7| 6 10) 1 47/| 6 7 6 10) 1 6 7| 6 10| 1 22 
6 11} 2 50}|} 6 5) 6 11} 2 4411 6 5! 6 11] 2 6 6 6 2 Q4 
6 12} 3 43/| 6 4] 6 12] 3 38] 6 4) 6 12] 3 6 416 3 Ig 
6 13) 4 30]| 6 2] 6 13] 4 26/1 6 2] 6 13] 4 6 3) 6 4 10 
6 14/5 111 6 0} 6 1415 7 6 Of 6 14) 5 6 26 A 54 
6 15) sets || 5 59) 6 15 sets | 5 59| 6 15| sets || 6 0] 6 14| sets 5 
6 16) 6 39)| 5 57] 6 16) 6 39]| 5, 58! 6 161 6 5 59] 6 6 40 
| 6 17) 7 53)| 5 55) 6 17| 7 52|| 5 56] 6 17] 7 5 57| 6 7 ae 
6 19; 9 5|| 5 541 6 18/ 9 3i| 5 55! 6 18] 9 5 56] 6 8 54 
6 20/10 15); 5 52) 6 20/10 12|| 5 531 6 19/10 9 5 55) 6 9 58 
6 21/11 22)) 5 50) 6 21/11 18)}| 5 5H 6-20)11 15|| 5 541 6 1 0 
Gy2Z eS 490-6 22/0 ek SOG 2Tle 5 52) 6 5 
6 23}12 23]| 5 47) 6 23/12 19]| 5 49] 6 21112 15|| 5 51) 6 
6 24] 1 18]} 5 45] 6 24] 1 13]| 5 47] 6 22] 1 10 5 50) 6 
Sun on Meridian of Washington 
Day of Day of Day of 
Month |H. M..S.||Month/H. M. S.|| Month H. M. S. 
8 /12 10 50 14 12 9 14 20 |12 7 29 
9 |12 10 34 15. °|12 8 57 yale | Wy ee emt bb 
10 {12 10 19 16 |12 8 39 22 |12' 6 53 
WIT 10° .3 Lf, 112. %.8.22 23 12 6 35 
12 12 9 47 18 |12 8 5]) 24 l12 617 
13 12 9 30 19 |12) 7 47 25 112 5 59 
Twilight 
Begins Ends Mar.| Begins ; Ends Mar.) Begins 
nue | gz. M, Bare gan Ce aye 
aye 1S} Tipe ll 4 46 7 34 21 4 Q7 
5 4 7 21 EL 4 AT 7 33 21 4 30 
& 5 7 20 ii 4 49 7 31 Q1 A 33 
5 6 7 19 11 4 54 7 26 21 | 4 40 
eee eee ae Lye (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 
bit Svea ae Rene 1D P.M. | Last Quarter...........17 3H. 
EPA SMPTE wits 's 9 38 -M. | New pe ee 6 


Daily Calendar, 
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Month APRIL 


(Local Mean Time, A.M., 


To oktain Standard Time see directions on page 158. 


light figures; P.M., black) 
For War Time, add one hour 


30 Days 


¢ 4 ‘Calendar for No ee = \ 
Se || wer Bigtin || Neocon’ |] wants || | Samia 
a 6 Michi " Soe ( Penney vent oak. Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, 
£ iS g) gan Yana ara ns = Ss, PERSO, BCansas; | Louisiana, Arkansas, 
& Washington. and Wyoming, and’ ivetaah: sn Sh year 
3 t Ka Oregon. Northen California. Central California. Southern California 
is] 
Bl) 4 || dus,| Ses (Mapell Sue, | Sea tae] Sue, | Soa escel] See | Son Aces 
H.M|H. M\H.M\|\q. M|a-uie. Milz. Mig. Miz. Mile. uw |e. Mle Mw 
mi. Sa 5 44) 6 25] 2 8i| 5 44) 6 25) 2 2i| 5 46] 6 23) 1 591] 5 49) 6 20) 1, 42 
aS 5 42) 6 26] 2 51]| 5 42) 6 26] 2 46)] 5 44) 6 24] 2 43]] 5 47] 6 21) 2 27 
3} M 5 40) 6 28] 3 29 5 40) 6 27) 3 25 5 43) 6 25) 3 22)/| 5 46) 6 22) 3 9 
4, Tu 5 38} 6 29} 4 I) 5 39) 6 28) 3 58 5 41] 6 26) 4 56\| 5 44) 6 22) 3 46 
5) W 5 36/ 6 30) 4 32)| 5 37| 6 29) 4 29 5 39] 6 27) 4 Q7]| 5 43) 6 23) 4 19 
6) Th 5 35); 6 31] 4 59}) 5 35| 6 30) 4 58|| 5'38) 6 28] 4 56)| 5 42) 6 24) 4 52- 
q Fr 5 33} 6 32| rises || 5 34) 6 31] rises || 5 36) 6 29| rises || 5 41| 6 24 rises 
8) Sa 5 32) 6 33] 6 35]} 5 32! 6 32} 6 34|| 5 35) 6 30) 6 35/| 5 40) 6 25).6 31 
as, 5 30) 6 34] 7 36)| 5 31) 6 33] 7 35)| 5 33) 6 31| 7 33]| 5 38! 6 25] 7 27 
M 5 28] 6 36] 8 39|| 5 29] 6 34] 8 36)| 5 32] 6 32) 8 34]| 5 37) 6 26) 8 25 
Tu 5 26) 6 37] 9 42|| 5 27| 5 35) 9 39)| 5 30) 6 33) 9 36]| 5 36) 6 27) 9 23 
WwW 5 24) 6 38110 45|| 5 26! 6 36/10 41]| 5 28! 6 34/10 38)| 5 35| 6 28/10 23 
Th 5 231 6 39/11 47|| 5 24! 6 37/11 42)| 5 27] 6 35j11 39|| 5 33) 6 29/11 22 
Fr 5 21\ 6 40].. ..]| 5 23] 6 38].. ..|| 5 25) 6 36]... .|| 5 32) @ 25)0ee 
Sa |} 5 20} 6 41/12 45]| 5 21 6 39)12 40) 5 24) 6 37;12 36]! 5 31) 6 30/12 19 
Ss 5 18| 6 42] 1 38|| 5 20) 6 40 1 33)| 5 22) 6 38] 1 30]| 5 29!) 6 31) 1 13 
M 5 17| 6 43} 2 26]| 5 18] 6 41] 2 21)| 5 21) 6 39] 2 18); 5 28) 6 31 oe 
Tu 5 15| 6 44] 3 7115 17] 6 43| 3 4/1 5 20] 6 40] 3 1|| 5 27) 6 32) 2 51 
Ww 5 13} 6 46] 3 45), 5 15] 6 44] 3 42) 5 19| 6 40) 3 41]} 5 26] 6 32) 3 33 
Th 512 6 47} 4 19] 5 14 6 45/ 4 18) 5 18 6 41] 4 17]| 5 25) 6 33) 4 13 
Fr 5 10| 6 48] 4 52]! 5 12) 6 46) 4 52) 5 16) € 42) 4 53 5 24) 6 34) 4 52 
Sa 5 9] 6 49! sets 5 11] 6 47} sets || 5 15] 6 43) sets || 5 23) 6 35) sets 
Ss 5 7| 6 50| 7 53|| 5 9) 6 48] 7 50)| 5 13) 6 44) 7 49 5 22) 6 36) 7, 39 
M 5 61.6 5119 2\| 5 8] 6 49] 8 59]| 5 12] 6 45) 8 56 5 20| 6 36] & 43 
Tu 6 4) 6 52/10° 8|| 5 7| 6 50/10 3)| 5 10) 6 46/10 0 5 19| 6 37) 9 45~ 
WwW | 5 3] 6 53/11 8|| 5 5) 6 51/11 2|| 5 9) 6 47/10 59 5 18) 6 38|10 43 
Th 5 2! 6 54}.. 5 4| 6 52/11 56]| 5 8| 6 48/11 53]| 5 17 6 38/11 36 
Fr 5 0] 655/12 25 2 6 53}. 5 °6) 6: 49%. 7 5.16) 639s ear 
Sa 4 59| 6 56/12 48), 5 1 6 54/12 43 5 5) 6 50/12 39|| 5 15 6 40/12 24 
Ss 4571 6 58! 1 28! 5 0] 6 55] 1 24 5 4| 6 51] 1 21|| 5 14] 6 40) 1 7 
Sun on Meridian of Washington 
‘Month H. M. S. Mone H. M.S. Month H. M. S. Ta 4 H. M. S. a ee H.'M.S. . 
3 7 482 ©2926 13 32" (0 29 19 |11 59 4 Q5 |11 57 54 
3 AI TAS 14 |12 O 14 20 }11 58 51 26 11 57 44 4 
3 9, J12. 2:33 15 |11 59 59 21. }11 58 39 Q7 111 57 34> he 
2 TOE. 1) 16 16 j11 59 44 22 |11 58 27 28 {11 57 25 ’ 
2 TE [82 4s: 0 17 -}11 59 30 23 «111 58 15 29 |ll 57 17 | 
z 12 |12 O 44 18 |11 59 17 24 |11 58 4 80: [Tt SiN OF ae 
Twilight 
Place Apr| Begins Ends Apr. Begins Ends Apr.| Begins Ends — 
rae? al ee ae | ne a ae HM. | HM. 
IVER b 1| 4 6 8 1 11 3 46 8 15 Q1 ae fe 8 30. 
4 9 7 58 pa 3 51 ae 10 21 Be ee 8 25 
2.3 39 8 18 
ety aa B® 


MOON’S PHASES, 1944 (EASTERN 
ot EM 


New Moon 


STANDARD TIME) 
a 


Daily Calendar, 1944 
Sth Month MAY 


Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) 
* ait: obtain Bianaare Time see directions 0 on page 158. For War Time, eee one » hour 


1S Pe anes 
S| 2 | een, | scekom Se, | atmmte  cuentesse 
s| -& grew Bae 20, bees teu Gitte Virginia, Kentucky, || Georgia, Alaba' 
2 £2 ||Michigan, Wisconsin,|| Indiana, Ilinois, | AA eotr aaa pone 
3 | . and 8. Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Nevada and ‘Avizona; and 
ei S S ashington, and oe ee na Central California. Southern Calif 
| ob ————$ | J | —___— 
~ A} a. ie Rives ber Rae Rises Soe Ree Rincs 
ee ia. m| HB. H. M.|\H. M.| HH. M.\|H. M.|H. M.|H. M.||H. M.\ A. 
| M |i 4 56) 6 4 58| 6 56| 2 Oj] 5 3] 6 52] 1 57/| 5 6 
| Tu {| 4 54) 7 4 57| 6 57| 2 31l| 5 1] 6 53) 2 30|| 5 6 
WwW 4 53) 7 4 56) 6 58) 3 Iii 5 O} 6 54) 2 59)| 5 6 
“Th |] 4 52) 7 4 55|'6 59] 3 28]| 4 59} 6 55| 3 Q7]| 5 6 
° 4 51) 7 4 54] 7 0} 3 55)) & 58; 6 56) 3 55)| & 6 
4 49) 7 4 52) 7 2) 4 22|| 4 56) 6 57] 4 23) 5 6 
4 48] 7 4 51] 7 2] rises || 4 55) 6 58] rises4| 5 6 
4 47| 7 4 50] 7 3) 7 29|| 4 54) 6 59) 7 28]| 5 6 
4 46) 7 4 49} 7 4] 8 33}| 4 53) 7 0} 8 30)| 5 6 
4 44) 7 4 48) 7 5) 9 36] 4 53] 7 0} 9 33)| 5 6 
4 7 4 47| 7 6/10 36|| 4 52) 7 1310 32)| 5 6 
4 i 4 46] 7 7/11 31}| 4 51] 7 2/11 28)) 5 6 
4 7 445) 7 8)... 4 50| 7 3}. 5 6 
4 7 4 44] 7 912 Q1!| 4 49) 7 4/12 18]| 5 6 
4- ual 4.43) 710} 1. 5}} 4 48) 7 Si 1 2) 5 6 
4 7 4 42) 711] 1 43]| 4 47/7 6] 1 42/| 5 6 
4 7 4 41) 7 12) 2 19|| 4 46] 7 7) 2 1811 5 6 
4 7 4 40} 7 13} 2 51}| 4 45) 7 8} 2 51}] 4 6 5i 
4 7 4 39] 7 14) 3 241) 4 45) 7 9] 3 Q5i| 4 6 22 
4 7 4 38! 7 15) 3 56]| 4 44) 7 10} 3 59|| 4 6 
|| 4 7 4 37| 7 16) sets || 4 43] 7 10) sets || 4 6 Si 
A 73 4 37| 7 17| 7 46|| 4 42] 7 11).7 43]| 4 6 = 
4A lef 4 36] 7 18) 8 49|| 4 41) 7 12] 8 46]| 4 6 2u 
4 7 4 35) 7 19| 9 46]| 4 41! 7 13! 9 42)) 4 6 22 
4 vi 4 35| 7 20)10 36}| 4 40) 7 14/10 33)| 4 6 Pt 
4 7 4 34! 7 20/11 21]} 4 39) 7 15\11 18|| 4 6 i 
‘42917 ..|| 4 83] 7 21/11 59/| 4 39} 7 16/11 56]| 4 55] 7 O11 44 
i 7 2612 + 3i| 4 331 7 22).. : 4 38] 7 16]... 4 7 Bey] 
| 4 7 27)12 36|| 4 32) 7 23/12 32)) 4 38) 7 17/12 30)| 4 7 2 20 
A 7 28) 1 5|| 4 32) 7:24) 1 3i} 4 37] 7 18] 1 1] 4 a 2 53 
|] 40 7 29} 1 31}} 4 31} 7 24] 1 30]| 4 37] 7 19] 1 29)| 4- 7 


ks) 


Sun on Meridian of eee 


Day of Day of of Day of 
-||Month |H. M. S. Month H.. M,, S. Monch H. M.S. |/Month |H. 


8 11 56 23 ll 56 14 11 56 25 
9 {11 56 20 11 56 14); 21 {11 56 98 
10 {11 56 18 11 56 15}} 22 |11 56 33 
11 {11 56 16 11 56 16)| 23 {11 56 38 

11 56 19}| 24 |11 56 43 


11 56 21 11 56 49 


Twilight 


Begins 


enh cate 1944 (EASTERN Sra babies 

sah Plettts sey ss) OLD, 28M. A.M. |New Moon.. .. ce Ae 
OME. Gye 15 ae 12 A.M. | First Quarter. . Ga 

Evening Stars—Mars, apisees Balun, 


Daily Calendar, 1944 | | 151 
* JUNE 30 Days 


; (Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 158. For War Miike: add one hour 


Calendar for * Calendar for 


od 

g Boston, New York City, Calendar for Calendar for 

BS Ay Ea Onik \e inls = eeneabky. Geom ts Siapat 

° Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, henna Kansas, Loti: ATKAABRA 

£ N. and S. Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexico, 

€ Washington, and Wyoming, and_ Nevada, and Arizona, and 

° Oregon. Northern California. Central California. Southern California 

» weet Ss ‘< ; 
A || Rises | Seca |R-aS"|| Rises | Sete (R-&S-|| Rises | Sets [RAS || Rises| Sete |Re&S, 

H. M.|H. H. M|H. M|H. M\\n. lH. |e. Mila. Min. MIA. OM, 

Th 4 26) 7 4 31) 7 25} 1 56)} 4 36) 7 19] 1 57|) 4 53) 7 2) 1 55 
Fr 4 26) 7 4 30] 7 26} 2 23/} 4 36] 7 20] 2 23)| 4 58) 7 3/2 26 
Sa 7 4 30) 7 27| 2 50) 4 35] 7 21) 2 53)| 4 53! 7 4) 2 58 
Ss 7 429) 7 27| 3 21]! 4 35] 7 21] 3 23]| 4 52) 7 4) 3 32 
M 7 4 29! 7 28] rises || 4 35] 7 22] rises || 4 52) 7 5] rises 
Tu 7 4 29) 7 29) 7 24|| 4 34) 7 23] 7 21]| 4 521 7 5) 7 6 
Ww a 7 4 29) 7 29] 8 27]| 4 34] 7 23] 8 24]| 4 52-7 6) 8 7 
Th 4 7 4 29) 7 30) 9 26)) 4 34) 7 24) 9 22 4 52;7 6/9 5 
Fr 4 7 4 28} 7 30/10 19|| 4 34) 7 24/10 16]| 4 51] 7 7) 9 59 
Sa 4 7 4 281 7 31/F1_ 5]| 4 34) 7 25/11 2|| 4 51) 7 7/10 49 
S + 7 4 28] 7 31/11 46]| 4 33) 7 25/11 43] 4 51) .7 8/11 33 
M 4 7 4 98) 7 32)... ) 4.38/07 225i 1 ST i S| nee 
Tu 4 22) 7 4 27| 7 32/12 22|) 4 33] 7 25/12 21]| 4 51) 7 812 14 
WwW 4 7 4 27) 7 33/12 55\| 4 33) 7 26/12 54|| 4 51] 7 912 51 
Th 4 7 4 27| 7 33] 1 26|| 4 33] 7 26] 1 27|| 4 51) 7 9) 1 28 
Fr 45 7 4 97| 7 33), 1 58) 4 33] 7.27) 2 O|] 451) 7 9] 2 5 
Sa || 4 7 4 28] 7 34| 2 31]! 4 33) 7 27| 2 34)| 4 52] 7 10] 2:42 - 
S 4 7 4 28] 7 34| 3 7] 4 33] 7 27/ 3 11]| 4 52) 7 10) 3 22 
M -|| 4 7, 4 28) 7 34) 3 47|| 4 34) 7 28) 3 51 4 52) 710) 4 6° 
Tu 4 7 4 28) 7 35] sets || 4 34)-7 28) sets 4 52} 7 12) sets 
WwW 4 7 4 28) 7 35| 8 28/) 4 34) 7 28] 8 24]| 4 52) 7 11) 8 7 
Th || 4 7 4 98] 7 35} 9 16|| 4 34|°7 28] 9 12] 4 52| 7 11) 8 56 | 
Fr 4 7 429} 7 35| 9 57|| 4 35| 7 28) 9 53]! 4 53/7 21] 9 39° 
Sa 4 7 4 29| 7 35/10 32|| 4 35| 7 29/10 29) 4 53) 7 12/10 18 — 
S} 4 7 “4 99] 7 35/11 3/| 4 35) 7 29/11 2|| 4 53) 7 12)10 52 
M || 4 7 4 30) 7 36|11 32]! 4 35] 7 29/11 31)| 4 53 7 12)11 24 
Tu |i 4 7 & 30| 7 36/11 58|| 4 36] 7 30/11 58/| 4 54) 7 12)11 55 
WwW 4 7 41 4° 31\-7° 36). : .)) 4. 36)-7/ 30)... 4 54) TAZ To: 
Th 4 7 aig 24) 4 3 7 35/12 25|| 4 37] 7 30/12 25|| 4 54) 7 12/12 26 
Fr 4 7 41|12 51}, & 31 7 35/12 52|| 4 37 7 30/12 52|| 4 55! 7 12/12 56 


Sun on Meridian of: Washington 


_ Day of of; Day of Day of Day of 
“ “Month |H. M. Ss: Month H. M. S.|| Month /H. M. S. Month H. M. S. Month H. M. Ss. 


sal 7 (11 58 43i| 13 [11 59 55\| 19 [12 1 22|| 25 12 230, 7 
8 |11 58 55 je pam a ale f 20 |12 1 25 26 |12 2 43 Fs ; 
9 |11 59 6 15 |12 0 20 Q1 |12 1 38 Q7 12 2.55 ee 
10. ‘j11 59 18 16 °|12 0 33 92 \12 1 51 98 '~ |12) (3° Sue 
11 +/11 59 30 17° (12. 0 46 93. 12 2 4 29 |21 3 20 
12 |11 59.42| 18 |12 0 59|| 24 |12 2 17/1 30 [12 3 32 

Twilight 

Begins Ends June| Begins Ends _ June, Begins Ends 
FM 4) | 7H HM: |. Ho HM. | HM. 


e419 | 936 |} 11| 2.11 | 948 |) 21) 2 8 | 954. % 
999 | 926 || 11| 294 | 936 || 21) 221 |) 94b 0 
242 | 913 || 11| 238 | 9.22 || 21) 236 | 926 
315 | 841 lli1!°312 | 8 48 || 211 $11 | 8 52 


MOON’S PHASES, 1944 (EASTERN eels abe TIME) | Lie 


| Moon. ep2) ie. © (Sim. BM. | New Moon, -- 20D. 12H, 0M, Noon | 
Psi AM. | First Quarter... 28 12.8 oi'37) Pe De 
i Quarter ts—M ae 2 Evening Stars—Mars, Jupiter, Saturn. | . 


ning Stars—M cury, Venus. 


i 


(Local Mean ‘Time, A.M., light ‘figures; P.M., blac 
To obtain Standard Time see directions’ on page 158. For War ‘Time, a 


’ Calendar for . Calendar for 


- Calendar for 


3 Boston, _ New York City, "Calendar: for 
WA } i New-England, Connecticut, Washington, - Charleston, 
oe ' i N. Y. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia, ‘Kentucky, A porate: Alabama, 
2 a ‘ Michigan, ‘Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, || Louisiana, Arkansas, 
3 Naame || ahaa || Cleans gia Re iceen ek 
= Det oceiron ne Northern California. || Central California. ||’ Southern California | 
) I» Sun | Sun jMoon|| Sun | Sun [Moon|| Sun | Sun [Moon — 
qQ |" .|| Rises | Sets R.&S.|| Rises | Sets |R.&S.|| Rises | Sets R& ‘ 
‘: A \lamla. mM). ||. Je. Mu.) || A. a 
7 4 32) 7 35) 1 19|| 4 37) 7 30} 1 22)) 4 55 
7 4 32) 7 35) 1 51)| 4 7 30} 1 54)| 4 56 
7 4 33) 7 35) 2 Q7|| 4 7 29) 2 31)| 4 56 
orf 4 34! 7 35) 3 10}) 4 7 29) 3 15]| 4 57 
7 4 34| 7 34l-rises || 4 7 29! rises:|| 4 57 
7 4 35| 7 34] 8 10]} 4 7 29) 8 6|| 4, 57 
7 4 35| 7 34) 9 O|] 4 7 28) 8 57)| 4 58) 
7. 4 36| 7 33) 9 45)| 4 7 28) 9 42 4 59 
7 4 37| 7 33)10 23]| 4 T 28/10 22|| 4 59 
7 4-37| 7 33/10 59)| 4 7 27/10 58] 5 0 
7 4 38] 7 32|11 30)| 4 7 27\11 31); 5 -0 
a -4 39) 7 32)... + P-26\c% 5. ak 
7 4 40} 7 31/12 || 4 1 2612 SO. ® 
7 4 40) 7 31/12 34)| 4 4325112. 37 -See) 
|. 7 4 41) 7 30) 1 8} 4 7 25)-1 11)),5 73) 
7 4 42) 7 30) 1 45] 4 7 24, 1.50)| 5 3 
7 4 43) 7 29) 2 Q7|| 4 7 24) 2 32)) 5° 4)- 
iy f 4 44) 7 28) 3 14/) 4 7523}, Sxl Oi), 5. Al 
7 4 44) 7.27) sets. ||. 4 7 22) sets || 5 5 
cf A 45) 7 27| 7 54)| 4 T 22) 50 Si Sb 
mK! 4 46] 7 26] 8 32]| 4 7 21/8 29/15 6 
7 4-47| 7 25),9 4]| 4 7.20} 9 2} 5° 7 
ie Or ‘4 48) 7 24) 9 34]| 4 7 19} 9 32 BEE f 
am 4 49) 7 23/10 1]| 4 71910 O}} 5 8) 
7 4 50] 7 23/10 27|| 4 54) 7.18/10 27] 5: 9 
7 ~4 51] 7 22/10 53}| 4 7 17/10 54}| 5 9 
Ts 451) 7 21/11 20|| 4 716/11 22)| 5 1 
1: 7 4 52) 7 20/11 49]| 4 7 15)11. 51)| 5 
bat 4S OS, 0 oko 5 4 7142 >. 5 
tf 4 54) 7 18/12 4 7 13/12 25)| 5 
7 21/12 56\| 4.55) 7 17/1 50) 7-12} LoS! 54 
Sun on Meridian of ‘Washington — 


|| Day of j Day of 


.|| Day of _ WD f ge 
é Month H.M. S.|| Month’ H. M. S.|| Month|H. M. S. Month ‘H. M. 


6 13)|. 


4 56|| 14). 


5 4 15 6 16 
- 523] 16 6 19 
5 21||' 17 6 21 
5 29} 18 6 22 


5 36] 19 


6 23 


Ends |July| Begins “Ends |July'|| Begins 
H. M. ‘H. M. a6 an ne ‘i 
9 53 sh Bo) bi “2 3 9 46 21 


9.40. |} 11}. 2 85,1935 91) 
9°27 | 11},249 || 9.21] 91 
8 53_ | 11] 8 21] 8.50.4) 21 | 
MOON'S PHASES, ‘ 

2 5 LEASES IMG GPASTRPN, STANDARD TED 


39. P.M. | First Quarter 28 33 
Evening Stars. enya venus, a 


ei. 


Daily Calendar, 1944 : 153 
AUGUST 31. Days of 


(Lecal Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 158. For War ‘Tine, add one hour 


Bela. || Cups | aa | 
eB 3 New England, | anaeetiont, | Want cittat pe peer erst aie 
= 5 N. Y. State, | Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama 
a * Michigan, Wisconsin.|! Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Louisiana, Arkansas 
| N. and 8S. Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, | Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexico, 
"hal o Washington, and } _. Wyoming, and Nevada, and Arizona, and 
a i Oregon. || Northern California. Central California. Southern California 
: > > = — — i 
i] 
G| A || Rises| Sete [RSs'|| Riscs| Sets |R-&S"|| Rises | Sees [R-RS:|| Risce| Set (N.S: 
M.| H. M.) H. M||H. MH. M|H. at||H. Mijn. M|H. Mla M\e. |B. MW, 
Tu 52} 7 20) 1 41|| 4 56) 7 16) 1 46) 5 0) 7 11] 1 51/5 14) 6 58) 2° 8 
Ww 53} 7 19} 2 34) 4 57| 7 15} 2 40!) 5 1) 7 10} 2 45)| 5 14) 6 58) 3-3 
Th 4| 7 17) rises || 4 58) 7 13) rises.|| 5 | 7 9 rises || 5 15) 6 57| rises 
Fr 5| 7 16) 7 41]| 4°59} 7 12) 7 38] 5 2 7 8 7-35 5 15) 6 56] 7 22 
Sa 6] 7 15) 8 22)! 5 O| 7 11) 8 19]| 5 3) 7 7| 8 17) & 16) 6°55) 8S ae 
Ss 57\ 7 13| 8 58|| 5 1] 7.10] 8 56)| 5 -4| 7 6) 8 55] 5.17] 6 54) 8 50 79 
M 8} 712} 9 3})| 5 27 9} 931) 5 5 7 5) 9 30 5 17) 6 53) 9 ‘29 "ae 
Tu 9} 7 11/10 3}| 5-3), 7 710 3) 5 6 7 410 4] 5 18) 6 52110 7 = 
Ww 0} 7 10)10 35)) 5 4) 7 610 36)| 5 7| 7 .3|10 39}| 5 19) 6 51|10 45 a 
Th 1] 7 911 7} 5 5| 7 5/11 10] 5 8| 7 2/11 13|| 5 20) 6 50/11 235 
2 7 7\11 43) 5 6) 7 411 46|| 5 9) 7 90/11 51)| 5 20) 6 49)). oe 
Spa Gta Ne 17 = 2i.. <4) 5 10). 6-59)0.° 5.1) & SN6) 48 Ieee 
at F412 221 5. Sr7 1/12 Q7\| 5 11) 6 58/12 32|| 5 22) 6 47/12 47 a 
6.7 3) 1 7) S- 9| 7 O} 1 12) 6 12 6 57| 1 17!| 5 22) 6 46 1 $4.5 
7| 7 1) 1°56} 5 10} 6 58) 2 2) 5 13 6 55| 2 6|| 5 23) 6 45 Q 24) 
8} 7 0] 2 49!) 5 11) 6 57) 2 55)| 5 14) 6 54 2 59|| 5 24) 6 44 3.16) me 
9} 6 58] 3.46)| 5 12) 6 55} 3 51)| 5 15) 6 52) 3 55)| 5 24) 6 43) 4 11 ee 
10} 6 57 Op 5 13) 6 54) sets || 5 16] 6 51| sets || 5 25] 6 42) sets | 
11) 6 56] 7 39) D 14) 6 52| 7 36)| 5 17; 6 50) 7 34) 5 25| 6.41, 726 | 
12) 6 54) 8 5) 5 15, 6 51] 8 4) 5 18) 6 48) 8 3) 5 26) 6 40) 7 58 | 
13} 6 53) 8 30|| 5 16) 6 49) 8 29) 5 19 6 47| 8 30|| 5 27| 6 39 828° | 
14, 6 51) 8 55) 5 17| 6 48) 8 55/| 5 20) 6 45) 8 56) 5 27) 6 37 8 58 a! pe 
15; 6 50} 9 21 5 18) 6 46) 9 22 5 21] 6 44|'9 23]| 5 28) 6 36) 9 28 © 
16! 6 48) 9 48|| 5 19| 6 45) 9 50 5 21) 6 43; 9 53}| 5 29 6 35/10 O° | 
17} 6 46/10 17|| 5 20) 6 43,10 21)| 5 22) 6 42/10 24 5 30} 6 34/10 35 
18 6 44/10 51) 5 21) 6 4210 55|| 5 23) 6 40)/11. 0|| 5 30) 6 33)11 130 
19| 6 43)11 31) 5 22! 6 40/11 37|| 5 23) 6 39|11 41)| 5 31) 6 32/11 57 
20| 6 41)... 5 23) 6 39)... 5 A! 6 37)... SeSt 6731) 00\— ae 
21| 6 40/12 19|| 5 24 6 37\12 25\| 5 25| 6 36/12 30 5 32 6 29 12 48 ig 
22] 6 38| | 16|| 5 25| 6 36) 1 22] 5 26) 6 34) 1 28 5 33} 6 28] 1 45_ 
23| 6 37| 2 21 5 26) 6 341 2 QT7Il 5 27 6 33 2 32\\'5 33] 6 27 249 
Sun on Meridian of Washington 
% Month uM. s.|| Month |H. M. 8. Pay of ly. M. s.(|Month |H. M. S: Month H. M.S. - 
1 11 & S25 29 14 [12 4 31 20- 412. 3 15|) -26° |12 1 41 % 
i 7 COND i Aaa | 16 412, 4 20 Bh. f2 i 2 ad Js Wena V Yorn! 2. 
3 ee 10 |12 5 12!) 16 |12 4 8 22 112 2 45 28 12 1-653 
4 Bite ie * 5. Ss Pi <2: -3' 55 93 112 2 30 29 “112 0 48 © 
5 51 12 |12 4 53|/- 18 |12 3 42 Ww |12 214 30. /\12) (0: 30% 
6 _5 44 13 #|12 4 42 19 Pia! 3.29 25. |12 1 58 31> 12% OTE 
7 5 37 i 
Twilight | ed 
, Aug.| Begins | Ends Aus.| Begins Ends Aug. Beet ees i ¥ 
Sa ar % M. HM. | Heme 


fe HM. | HM. . HM. H. M. ee 

araee i| 267 | 915 || 11 | 318 | 8 57. || 21] 98 20 S008 Soe 

= ali) 3 6 | 9°7° |) 11] 320.) 8.50 || 91 | ieoe SRS eee 

MiWachington. 14) 815 .| 8°56-| W1 | 8 29 | 8 42 [Petje ar $125) Ta 

Cu atleston..} 11.09 40 |_ 832-3) -3 50 | 8 21 “j@l | 8 oo ee 
i ; 4 IM 

Fu MOON'S PHAGES Tee Mr | New & 5 STAND ASE 2M. BM. 


aes i ee 2 P.M. | First Quarter... ..- yen : 
alee rents "aha 10 9 2 acta Stars—Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter. 


} r 
hoe o : —, 


Be 154 . Daily Calendar, 1944 ; bee J 
9th Month =~ SEPTEMBER 30 Days” 


Local Mean Time, 4.M., light figures; P.M.. plack) 
To obtain atinaars Time see directions on page 158. For War Time, add one hour 


< Calendar for Calendar for 
“t Boston, New York City, Calendar for Calendar tor 
B) 2 |] Novae | enGQietie Gn, | wun Rentueky, || contin, Slabaing 
2 e Michigan, ; Wisconsin, Indiana, Ilinois, | Missouri, Kansas, || Louisiana, Arkansas, 
2 g N. and 8. Dakota, *eue, het Colorado, sbi aw sagas PS pera 
5 “ Washington, apd |! Northern California, || “Central California, || Southern California _ | 
t ° > | 
> sper } | 
A} a |) sans] Sum cosy] See, | Sam [Magee] Sea] Soe (NSS aetees | Sots. [Reese 
H. M.\H. M|H. M.\|H. mM). M|H. M\|H. |) H. M|H. M ||. MM) A. M| BM, 
‘I| Fr || 5 24] 6.35} rises || 5 27| 6 32] rises || 5 28) 6 31] rises || 5 34) 6 25) rises 
2| Sa 5 25| 6 33] 6 52!| 5 28] 6 31] 6 50|| 5 29) 6 30) 6 48)) 5 35) € 24) 6 40 
SoS. 5 27| 6 31| 7 27|| 5 29| 6 29) 7 26)| 5 30). 6 28) 7 25|| 5 36) 6 22) 7 22, 
4 M 5 28] 6 29; 8 O}| 5 30! 6 27} 8 O]] 5-31) 6 26) 8. 1\| 5 36) € 21; 8 2 
5) Tu 5 29| 6 28] 8 33]| 5 31] 6 26).8 34}| 5 32) 6 25| 8 36), 5 37| 6 20) 8 40 
6 WwW 5:30] 6 26] 9 6! 5.32! 6 24| 9- 8|| 5 33} 6 23) 9 11]) 5 37| 6 19} 9 20 
yah} > Th 5 31| 6 25] 9 41|| 5 33) 6 23) 9 45); 5 34) 6 22] 9 49)) 5 38) 6 18/10 1 
_ 8) Fr 5 32) 6 23/10 21]! 5 34) 6 21/10 25)| 5 35| 6 20/10 29)| 5 38) 6 16/10 44 
9) Sa || & 33] 6 21/11 4/| 5 34) 6 19/11 9)| 5 36) 6 18/11 14)} 5 39] 6 15/11 31 
Bel OW 3S 5 34) 6 19/11 52)| 5 35) 6 18/11 58|| 5 37) 6 17).. . 5 40} 6 14)... 
ll} M 5 35) 6 17|.. ..|| 5 36) 6 16)... 5. 38) 6.15/12 °2/| 5 40 6 12|12 20 
12) -Tu || 5 36] 6 15|12 44]! 5 37) 6 14/12 50|| 5 39) 6 13/12 55|| 5 41) 6 11) 1 12 
13} W || 5 37| 6 14] 1 40|| 5 38) 6 12] 1 46]! 5 39} 6 12] 1 50|| 5 42) 6 9) 2 6 
14 Th 5 38) 6 12) 2 38]| 5 39) 6 11] 2 42)| 5 40) 6 10) 2 47|| 5 4816 8) 3 O 
15) Fr 5 39} 6 10] 3 37|| 5 40) 6 9| 3 40]! 5 40) 6 8] 3 441] 5 43) 6 7) 3 55) 
16) Sa 5 40] 6 9} sets || 5 41} 6 7] sets || 5 41) 6 7} sets || 5 44) 6 6) sets — 
1 WA eee) 5.41] 6 7] 6 34|| 5 42; 6 6 6 33]| 5 42)°6 6] 6 33)| 5 44) 6 4) 6 31 
18} M 5 42) 6.5) 6 59) 5 43) 6 4) 6 59]| 5 43) 6 4) 7 O}} 5 45) 6 3) 7 1 
19} Tu {| 5 44) 6 3) 7 24/| 5 44| 6 2) 7 25) 5 44) 6 3) 7 26)|.5 45! 6 -2| 7 308) 
20, W 5 45] 6 .1|-7.50|| 5 45] 6 1)°7 52|]| 5 45) 6. 1| 7 54/] 5 46] 6 O] 8 1 
21; Th 5 46] 6 0} 8 18|| 5 46) 5 59] 8 21]! 5 46} 6 0} 8 24/| 5 47! 5 59) 8 35° 
22) Fr 5 47| 5 58) 8 50)| 5 47| 5 57| 8 54/| 5 47| 5°58) 8 58]| 5 48) 5 57| 9 11” 
23] Sa 5 48) 5 56) 9 27|| 5 48) 5.56) 9 32/|.5 48) 5°56) 9 36/| 5 48! 5 56) 9 52 
94, S 5 49) 5 55/10 11]} 5 49) 5 54/10 '16|| 5 49) 5 55|10°21/} 5 49) 5 55/10 38 
25) -M § 50) 5 53/11 2}| 5 50} 5 52/11 8/| 5 50) 5 53/11 14]| 5 50] 5 53/11 31 
26; Tu 5-51; 5 51)... §° 51) 5 51.0.2. Ssh) 5 SH 5.50) 5 521), ae 
27) WwW 5 52) 5 50/12 1]/) 5 52/°5 49/12 8)| 5 52) 5 50/12 13]| 5 51] 5 50/12 30° 
28) - Th 5 53) 5 48} 1 9]| 5 53) 5 47| 1 14)| 5 53) 5°48] 1-19]| 5 52) 5 49] 1 35° 
29) Fr 5 54) 5 46, 2 22!) 5 54) 5 46) -2 26|| 5 54) 5 46] 2 30|| 5 53] 5 47| 2 440 
30| Sa 5 58] 5 44] 3 38]/ 5 55! 5 44) 3 41]| 5 55| 5 45),3 44) 5 54] 5 46] 3 53° 


Sun on Meridian of Washington 
_ Day of Day of Day of Day of 4.| 
° “Month H. M. S./||Month |H. M. S.||Month|H. M. S. Month H. M. S. Monte H. M.°S._ 

1h .j11 59 53]) © 7 #|11 57 54!) 18 |11 55 49]} 19 111 53 42/] 95 il 51 36 | 
2 111;59..33 8 {II 57 33}, 14 {11 55 28)} “20 |11 53. 20]. 96 J11 5T 168) 
8° ]11 59 14 9 j11 57 12]) .15 11 55° 6)}. 21-111 52 59]) 97 ‘111 50 55" 
4 
5 
6 


11,58 54/| 10 -|11 56 .52/| 16 |11 54 45|| 22 11 52 38]| 28 {11 50 35) 
Ti 58 34)) 11 |11 56 31j) 17. 411,54 24)! 23 /11 52 17|| 29 |11 50 15.) 
1158 14|| 12 (11 56 10/| 18 [11 54 3]| 24 [11 51 57/) 830 111 49 56. 


Twilight 
' Place |Sept.| Begins Ends Sept. Begins Ends__| Sept, "Begins Eads 
H, M. Ho M. « H. M, De EB as H. Mx. AL. M. 


: 1/ 345 | 816 ||11| 359 | 755 || 91/411 | 736 
' New York..}-1/° 349 | 811 |} 11] 4 2 | 752 || 91] 414 | 733 
Washington.) -1/ 355 |°8 6 |/11| 4 6 | 748 || 91] 417 | 730 

' Charleston...) 1} 4 9 | 751 || 11| 416 | 736 || a1} 494 | 7 99 


MOON’S PHASES, 1944 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 


MM MODN «....).6 000006. 2D. ae 21M. P.M.| New Moon............. i 
Last Quarter... 2c. ° 1.4... 9 3. A.M. | virst Quarter. Ke ve 
a Morning Stars—Mercury, Fipater, Saturn. Evening Stars—Venus, | yore 


ENG ete ar 


0th Month 


(Local Mean Time, 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 158. 


~ «Od 


Daily Calendar, 


1944 


- OCTOBER 


light figures; P.M., 


A.M., 


black) 


__For War Time, add one hour 


31 Days 


Calendar for 
Boston, 

i England, 

Y. State, 

Michigan, Wisconsin, 

N. and 8. Dakota, 

Washington, and 


Calendar for i 
New York City, | 
Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, [linois, 
Iowa, Nebraska, 
Wyoming, and 


Calendar for 
Washington, 
Virginia, Kentucky, 
Missouri, Kansas, 
Colorado, Utah, 
Nevada, and 
Central California. 


Day of the Week 


Calendar for 
Charleston, 
Georgia, Alabama, 
Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Texas, New Mexico,: 
Arizona, and 


Oregon. | Northern California. || Southern California 

OB] & |] Ses. | Som (RCS) Ne | Soe [RR | isc | Sees [REGCS|| wales | Sees [RS 

Ai H. M.\H. M | 4H. MH. M\H. M|#. M.||H.-M| a. M.) BH. ||. M: H. M|H. M 

ll +S 5 56) 5 42) rises }| 5 56) 5 42 rises |} 5 56) 5 43] rises || 5 54) 5 i 
M |i 5 58| 5 40| 6 27) 5 57| 5 40] 6 28) 5 57) 5 41] 6 29) 5 55) 5 
Tu || 5 59| 5 39] 7 0} 5 58, 5 39) 7 2) 5 58 5 40/7 5) 5 55 5 
W || 6 0} 5 37) 7 36/6 0 5 37| 7 39) 5 59) 5 39) 7 42) 5 56) 5 
Th || 6 1) 5 36 8 14) G6 1) 5 36) 8 18) 6 0}.5 38] 8 22|) 5 56] 5 
Fr || 6 2 5 34; 8 57) 6 25 34,9 2) 6 0 5 369 7 5 57) 5 
Sa || 6 3| 5 32) 9 45) 6 3| 5 32) 9 51) G 1| 5 34) 9 56) 5 58) 5 
Ss 6 4| 5 30/10 37|| 6 4) 5 31/10 43) 6 2 5 33/1049) 5 59) 5 
M || 6 5) 5 29\11 33|| 6 5) 5 29/11 39) 6 3) 5 31/11 43// 6 0) 5 
6 75 27).. ..|) 6 6 5 27)..°..1) 6 4 5 30).. ..| 6 OFS 
6 8| 5 2512 31), 6 7| 5 2612 35 6 5) 5 28/12 40) 6 1) 5 
6° 9) 5 24) 1 30) 6 8| 5 24) 1 33) 6 6.5 27) 1 87 6 25 
6 10) 5 22, 2 29) 6 9| 5 23| 2 32/| 6 7 5 25) 2 34), 6 2 5 
Sa || 6 11| 5 21) 3 27) 6 10, 5 22) 3 20)| 6 8 5 24) 3 31) 6 3) 5 
8 6 12, § 19 4 26) 6 11, 5 20, 4.97) 6 9} 5 22) 4281 6 4/5 
M 6 13) 5 17) sets 6 12; 5 18) sets |} 6 10; 5 21) sets || 6 4) 5 
Tu || 6 15) 5 15| 5 54) 6 13) 5 17) 5 55 6 11) 5 19) 5 57) 6 5) 5 
W || 6 16 5 14| 6 21|| 6 14; 5 15) 6.24) 6 12) 5 18) 6 27), 6 6 5 
Th || 6 17| 5 12) 6 51|| 6 16, 5 14) 6 55|| 6 13, 5 16 6 59) 6 7) & 
Fr || 6 18| 5 11] 7 27) 6 17| 5 12| 7 31]! 6 14) 5 15) 7 36) 6 8) 5 
Sa || 6 19, 5 9} 8 8] 6 18 5 11) 8 13) 6 15| 5 13) 8 18) 6 9 & 
Ss 6 21|5 8) 8 56/6195 9 9 2) 6 16 5 12,9 8) 6 95 
M ji 6 22'5 7| 9 51|| 6 20 5 8 9 58) 6 17) 5 11/10 3) 6 10) 5 
Ty || 6 23 5 5/10 54) 6 21,5 711 0|| 6 18) 6 10/11, 4) 6 11) 5 
W 11624 5 3).. ..|| 622 5 .5).. ..)) 6.195 9... 6 TENS 
Th || 6 26} 5 2/12 2|| 6 23 5 412 7 6 20| 5 812 11), 6 12) 5 
Fr || 6 271 5 0} 1 15/| 6 24 5 3/ 1 19) 6 21) 5 6| 1 22) 6 13/5 
Sa || 6 28) 4 59| 2 29) 6 25) 5 1) 2 31) 6 22,5 5| 2 34)! 6 14) 5 
Ss 6 \29| 4 58| 3 45\| 6 26| 5 0] 3 46) 6 23, 5 4) 3 47) 6 15/5 
M 6 30) 4 57| rises 6 28) 4 59 ges 6 24) 5 3| rises || 6 16) 5 
Tu || 6 31| 4 55] 5 28ll 6 29| 4 57| 5 31/| 6 25| 5 1\ 5 34 6 17|.5 

-Sun on Meridian of Washington 


Day of 


of 
ovith H. M. S. Month 


of at: 
lu. M. s.|| Month H. M. S. [paxes H. M. S. MoncniH. M. ” srs 
1 47 30) 


1 |11 49 36 8 14 /11 45 a yA: Ti 8 44 48 26 1 
@ j11 49 17 9 |11 47 14 15 J}11 45 46 21 j11 44 39 Q7 {11 48 55 
FS, {tl 48 58 10 11 46 58! 16 «j11 45 331) 22 |11 44 30 Q8 |11 43 50. 
4 |11 48 40 11 j11 46 42) Ue AN 46°91 23 \11 44 21 29 |11 43 46_ 
5 {11 48 22 12 jill 46 27 18 j11 45 10)| 24 |11 44 14 30 11 43.43 | 
m6 (11 48° 4°13. [ll 46 13 19 |11 44 591) 25 |11 44-7 boil ll 43 30% 
3 7 lid 47 47 . ; ¥ 
a oe ie a 
Place Begins © | Ends — Begins Ends Oct. | Begins Ends a i 
H. M. A» Ay M. H. M H. M H, M. HM. 
4-22 epee: hy 4 35 6 59 Q1 4 46 6 43° ta 
g 4 24 715 11 4 36 6 58 21 4 46 3 ae % 
Washington. 4-26 743 fie Ac ST 657 || 2L| 4 46 RCs 
charleston. as 4 32 18 11 | 4 38 6 55 Qi |. & 46 643 
‘ i$ 44 BRN ST NDARD TIME) a3 
IL aay eee coe reas a eo, pS PA "ew Moo 2 Pee 2" ied tae? , ou. AM 
Quarter.......:-.-8 12 P. M. First quar abet uae ” iB ere 
forning Stars—Mercury, Jupiter, Saturn. Evening Stars—Venus, Mars ite 
: 4 tr 
- y= 


(Local Mean Time, A.M., 
‘To bptaic Standard Time see directions ‘on page 158. 


“NOVEMBER | 
light pee PMS whee 


For_ “War Time, add done _ho 


: 3 Soran Ne eae Chey. is. Calendar for 
a BR ar rer Been Onle; Virginia, entucky, Georgia, Alabai 
© || Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, Misscuri, Kansas, Louisiana, Arkans 
os N. and 8. Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, eile Deak GS aetna me 
i con pies Po Rat ety Central California. Southern Califor i 
ace af Ba — 
A || Sua) Sua Mgon|/ Sea] Sun (Mgon|| Sue, | Sam |NRS|| Rises | Secs [RES 
Hi. M. a- M. H. MAH. M.|\H. M.|\H. M.\|H. M.|. MM). M. H. M.| A. M.\. 
6 33) 4 54| 6 5i| 6 30] 4 56/6 9|| 6 27; 5 0] 6 618} 5 9 
1! 6 34| 4 53] 6 46|| 6 32) 4 55) 6 52|| 6 28) 4 59) 6 618) 5 $ 
6 35| 4 52] 7 33|| 6 33] 4 54] 7 39]| 6 29) 4 58] 7 619} 5 8 
| 6 36) 4 51| 8 25|| 6 34) 4 53] 8 32|| 6 30) 4 57| 8 6 20) 5 7 
6 38] 4 50] 9 22] 6 35] 4 52/ 9 28]| 6 31) 4 56) 9 6 21|,5 6 
6 39] 4 48/10 20]| 6 36) 4 51/10 25)| 6 32} 4 55/10 6 22) 5 6 
6 41] 4 47/11 19]| 6 38] 4 50/11 23)| 6 34) 4 54/11 6 22)..5 5 : 
6 42| 4 46|:. ..|| 6 39| 4 49}.. ..|| 6 35) 4 53)... 6 23) 5 4!.. 
6 43] 4 45/12 19|| 6 40] 4 48/12 23]| 6 36] 4 52/12 6 24 5 3/12 
6 44) 4 44) 1 18]] 6 41] 4 47) 1 21]| 6 37] 4 51] 1 6 25) S22) 
6 45| 4 43| 2 17]| 6 42) 4-46] 2 18|| 6 38) 4 50) 2 6 26) 5 2/2 
6 46] 4 42] 3 16|| 6 44) 4 45) 3 16]| 6 39) 4 491 3 6 27) 5) 13 
16 47| 4 41| 4 15]| 6 45| 4 44] 4 14]! 6 40) 4 48) 4 6 28) 5 O| 4 
6 49] 4 40] 5 14/| 6 46) 4043) 5 13)| 6 41) 4 471 5 6 29) 5 0 5 if 
6 50| 4°39] sets || 6 47| 4 42] sets || 6 42| 4 46] sets || 6 30) 4 59) sets 
6 52| 4 38| 5 27]| 6 48| 4 41] 5 31]| 6 43) 4 45) 5 6 31) 4 59| 5 496 
6 53] 4 37| 6 6G/| 6 49| 4 40] 6 11]| 6 44) 4 45) 6 6 32) 4 58) 6 338 
6 54) 4 36) 6 52|| 6 51) 4 40] 6 58]| 6 45) 4 44) 7 6 32| 4 58) 7 222 
| 6 55| 4 35| 7 46]) 6 52) 4 39) 7 52/| 6 46) 4 44) 7 6 33| 4 57) 8 166 
| 6 57| 4 35| 8 46]| 6 53| 4 38] 8 52\| 6 48| 4 43] 8 58|| 6 34) 4 57), 9 BF 
| 6 58] 4 34) 9 52]| 6 54) 4 38) 9 57/| 6 49) 4 43/10 6 35| 4 57/10 18) 
6 59) 4 33}/11 2 6 55| 4 37)11 6]) 6 50) 4 42)11 6 36| 4 56/11 233 
7 0} 4 33).. 6.56) 4836) 002 1| Geb 1) 4s aol es 6 37 4 56)... ... 
7 1 4 32/12 14)| 6 57) 4 36/12 17|| 6 52) 4 41/12 6 38] 4 55/12 288 
ree 2| 4 32| 1 27|| 6 59| 4 35) 1 28]| 6 53) 4 41) 1 6 39) 4 55] 1 34 
| 7 3] 4 31] 2 40)| 7 0} 4 35) 2 40]| 6 54) 4 40) 2 6 40] 4 55] 2 40! 
7 4| 4 31) 3 53]| 7 1) 4 34) 3 52)) 6 55} 4-40) 3 6 41] 4 54| 3 47 
7 5| 4°30| rises || 7 2) 4 34] rises || 6 56] 4 40) rises || 6 42) 4 54| rises 
| 6| 4 30| 4 36]| 7 3] 4 34] 4 40]| 6 57] 4 39] 4 45]| 6 42) 4 54) 5 O 
| 7 §8| 4 29] 5 20], 7 4| 4 6°58] 4 39] 5 31|| 6 4 477 
Day of Day of > 
-|| Month |H. M. S. Month H. - 
11 43 45 13° j11 44 23 19 =|11 45 31 25. {ll 47 "83 
11 43 49 14/11 44 32 20 j1l 45 45 26 |1l 47 
11 43 54)} 15 |11 44 42]/ 21 |11 46 Oj] 27 {11 47 46) 
11 44 0 16 J1l 44 53 22 {11 46 16 28 |11 48 7 
ll 44 7 LY .|it 45-5 23 «|11 46 33 29 |11 48 2 
11 44 14 18: [U1 45; 217 24 |11 46 50 30 48 4 


Twilight 
-| Begins __Ends Nov. Begins Ends Nov.; Begins 
H. Mm. | H. M. HM. | HM. H. M. 
I 4 58 6 30 11 509 6 20 Q1 5 19 
1 4 57 6 31 11 yet: 6 21 21 RES e18 
i 4 57 6 31 li 5 6 6 23 Q1 5°16 
1 A 54 6 34 11 a1, 6 27 Q1 5 10 


1H. 
Bea kb 5 
ars, Jupiter, Saturn. 


28M, P.M, 
29 PM: 


MOON'S PHASES, 1944 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 
First ARES 


Full 


rasa See * QF. 
Moon 7 


ee vr) > 0 Sie ies se Ls 2 ie oe ow Pa | eo? Oe Ee Ca ae 


Daily Calendar, 1944 157 


eae DECEMBER 31 Days 
: Cray ean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black i 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 158. For War Time, add one hour 


Calendar for Calendar f a} is ; 

, Boston, New York City, || Washingcon Gilsrlesron 
: = New England, Connecticut, Virginia, Kentucky Georgia Alabama, 
2 . Y. State, sylvania, Ohio, Missouri, Kansas, Louisiana, Arkan: 
2 e haledigan, reionidls: mere yt Tilinols, recuee le Utah . Texas, me —. 
. £ Nand 8, Dakota, Towa, Nebraska, Nevada, and ’ "Arizona, and | 
is S aon: Nee ne hin: entral California. Southern California 

> et SO ee Se ee | | | ae «¢ \ 

S Ss M il.s ; \Moon|| 

B «|| ie. | Soe RRS RES. | See |MOE| aeses | Soce (REGS aklece | Seee (Reece: 

Fr H. M.|\H. M.|H. M.||H. M.| H. MH. M \|\H. mw) H. MAH. M.\| H. Mf, 

: een recy) Sah ete) Bee 4 eae 

5 7 4 28|7 6) 7 6| 4 33| 7 12)/| 7 0) 4 38) 7 17|| 6 45) 4 

S 7 11) 4 28] 8 4|| 7 7 4 33) 8 10) 7 1) 4 38) 8 15 6 46) 4 

a Fate ah 5 7 8| 4 33| 9 10) 7 2 4 38/9 15) 6 47) 4 

a . wf ieee’ 4 

eerie at ae 4 7 9) 4 32/10 9) 7 3) 4 38/10 14|| 6 47| 4 

; 7 14 . 7 10| 4 32/11 9) 7 4) 4 38/11 12 6 48) 4, 

Fh || 7 15| 4 28).. 7 11| 4 32].. ..|| 7 5] 4 38)... .|| 6 49) 4 

Fr || 7 16) 4 2812 6|) 7 12) 4 32|12 7/| 7 6| 4 3812. 9) 6 50) 4 

Sa || 7 17) 4 28) 1 4) 7 13) 4 32) 1 5) 7 7| 4 381 1 6]| 6 50) 4 

P <9 NE WSs el ly Meio Pigs A ie eB 3|| 6 51) 4 

Mu fy la cela sty isla sal 4 i 7 9} 4 sal 4: ol 6 ele 

W 7 20! 4 281 5 6|| 7 16) 4 33) 5 2 7 10) 4 38; 5 1/1 6 53] 4 

Th || 7 21} 4.28 sets || 7 17, 4 33] sets || 7 11) 4 38) sets || 6 54) 4 

a 7 22| 4 29) 4 46), 7 17) 4 33) 4 52) 7 12) 4 39) 4 87 6 55| 4 

: 7 22| 4 29| 5 38|| 7 18| 4 33) 5 45) 7 12) 4 39) 5 50} 6 55) 4 

S 7 23, 4 29| 6 37|| 7 19) 4 34) 6 43) 7 13) 4 39) 6 49 6 56) 4 

M ||,7 24| 4 30) 7 43|| 7 20) 4 34) 7 49 7 14| 4 40| 7 54\| 6 56] 4 

Be 7 24| 4 30| 8 53) 7 20, 4 35) 8 57| 7 14) 4 40) 9 2) 6 57) 4 

7 25 4 31/10 4\| 7 20) 4 3510 8|| 7 15] 4 41)10 10)| 6 58) 4 

an 7 25) 4 31/11 16|| 7 21| 4 36\11 18)| 7 15] 4 41/11 21] 6 58) 4 

r || 7%-96| 4 32).. ..|| 7 21] 4 36)...!.|| 7 16] 4 42).. ..|| 6 59) 4 

Sa || 7 26] 4 32/12 Q7/| 7 22) 4 37/12 28| 7 16) 4 42/12 29] 6 59) 4 

Ss 7 Q%7| 4 33| 1 39|| 7 22] 4 37} 1 39) 7 7| 4 43/ 1 39/| 7 0} 5 

M || 7 27| 4 33) 2.50), 7 23) 4 38) 2 49 7 17| 4 43|-2 48||'7, 0| 5 

Tu || 7 8| 4 34| 4 || 7 23! 4 38! 3 59|| 7 18) 4 44) 3 58) 7 0) 5 

W || 7 28] 4 34| 5 15|| 7 23, 4 39] 5 | 7 18) 4 44 5 8h 7 1S 

ne 7 93] 4 35) rises || 7 24 4 40) rises || 7 18] 4 45) rises || 7 1) 5 

ir || 7 28] 4 36| 4 50l| 7 24 4 41) 4 57) 7 18] 4 465 2) 7 WS 

Sa 7 29) 4 37| 5 48 7 24| 4 41) 5 Sal) 7 19 4 47/6 0] 7 218 

$s 7 29| 4 37| 6 49) 7 25. 4 42| 6 54|| 7 19| 4 47) 6 59/7 2 5 


Sun on Meridian of Washington 


— 
Day of | ; Day of | Day of | Day of : 
.||Month |H. M. S. | Month H. M. S. Month H. M. S.|| Month /|H. M. S. 
49 11], 8 52 4 14 |11 54 20. |11 57 48)| 26 |12 0 4798 
49 34 9 62-31 21 (11 58 18]| 27. )12) Ae 
11 49 58}} 10 52 58 22 |11 58 48|| 28 |12 1 46 


23 |11 59 18]; 29 (12 2 15 
11 59 48|| 30 [12 244° © 
12 018] 31 (12 313 © 


53 26 
53 54 
54 23 


MOON’S PHASES, 1944 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 


ENE fea c 1D. 9H. 51M. A.M. | First Quarter........ 22D. 10H. 54M. A.M. | 
Goce pues acacia 15 9 34 A.M. | Full Moon......----- 29 9 38 Aim: ame 
ning Stars—Mars, Jupiter, Saturn. Evening Stars—Mercury, Venus. Ante WE 


158 Astronomical—Time Conversions; Sunrise Corrections 


The Coleidar it Standard Time for Cities in the U. S. 


ai me for 120 United States cities from Local Mean Time Calendar on tr 
aepe te cece the twelve monthly calendar pages immediately preceding) 


Boston New York City . Washington, D. C. Charleston 
M. F 
Idaho Connecticut California (Central) Alabama 
ity....add 45 Mb/Bridgeport....sub 7 E |San fran..... add 10 Pe |Mobile....... sub : 
Bgextelio’. 3 ee M j|Hartford..... sub 9 Eb Colorado Moni som ens sub 8B e' 
New Haven...sub 8 EB Col. Springs. 9 bah ons 
enver...... 
Portland..... eene 19 Eb Pueblo....... sub 2 M Pheenix...... add 28 Ml 
SE eee Arkansas 
h tt: 5 ! 
Oe aman’ 6 B Witmbngepat: “add 25 peep ried : ae i ahs 
Fall River....sub 16 E Dist. of Columbia 
Sorisetield wa Se 10 Washington...add 8 E Untha eeve i (SoutherBy 
; eine a ee ‘ 
Worcester....sub 13 E = Monterey. ‘add 3 Pet 
an iego. ...SU 4 
Battle creek. sad 41 B Ce \ganta Barbara.sub 1 Pit 
” Grand Rapids add 42 ° Oe cescatie aie 
rand Kapids . a Jacksonville. . fi 
Minnesota. \Gedaritapids add 7 C [Key west...-add 27 BE 
Minneapotis. -add 13 Ce lhavenport.... oc Maryland jami..2..%-. 
lontana Des Moines...add 14 C }Baltimore....add 6 E gia 
dd Mej{Sioux City....add 26 Cb Atlanta... add 38 Bt 
Missouri ‘Augusta add 28 BE} 
Retterson City-sdd 19 © |Macon...... add gemmy 
nsas City. .a q H 
vie Springteld’.. add 13 Ge Savannah. ...add 24 B 
6E St. Louis..... add 1C ferent leans. oc 
b 4E ew Orleans.. Ui 
ee at 10 E Ee Nevada Shreveport. ..add 15 OG} 
Schenectady . 4E SE Carson City...sub 1 P 
Syracuse. .... "ada 5E E New Jersey ee ic: 
LULA Seen add 1E Ee jAtlantic City..sub 2 E |Varee nts: A 
Vicksburg....add 3 C¢ 
North Dakota 1 es iTrenton...... sub 1 Eb Mt a : f 
h Yew Mexico 
Bismarek.....add 43 Cd |For ocowa’ add 23 E lpg NOt Carolina | lsanta Fe. -..add 4 M 
South Dakota STE 9208 a & 
Pierre........ al Cb \Pennsylvania Oklahoma Sout ea 
é Easton....... add 1-E |muskogee....add 21 Cg Charleston. . .add 20 B 
ee. NSO ia.sc cei. add 20 Eb |Oxta. City....add 30 Gg Columbia. ...add 24 BE 
Portland, .... add 11 Pe /Harrisbur: .add 8 E 7 5° Tomaudece : 
CLES add 12 Pc |Philadelphia..add 1 Ea Utah IMemphis..... 
Washington Pittsburgh....add 20 E |Salt Lake.....add 28 Mb Nash villas sens sub 13 Ge 
Olympia...... add 12 Pq |Seranton..... add 3E Virginia 
Seattle....... add 9 Pd Rhode Island Norfolk...... add 5 Ee 
Spokane...... sub 10 Pd |providence....sub 14 Hp |Richmond....add 10 Ee 
Wisconsin West Virginia 
adison.=.... sub Cc Wyoming Charleston. ..add 26 E fi 
Milwaukee. . ..sub 8 C jCheyenne....: sub 1 M |Wheeling..... add 22 Eb Sem Antonio. nad 34 Ct! 


Use Calendar for Use Calendar for 


Directions: For New York City, for example, sub- 
tract 4m. from the Calendar for that city and the 
result is in Eastern standard time; for other cities, 
use the Calendar named at head of column and add 
or subtract the given number of minutes; this gives 


Use Calendar for Use Calendar for 


oe Mountain or Pacific, according as thi 
letter E, C, M or P is found in the tomers A sma. 
letter indicates that in case of sunrise and sunset 
a correction for latitude is advisable, which co 
rection is to be found in the table below, in thi 
column headed by the small letter and on line wi 


the required standard time, which is Eastern, | the date. 
CORRECTION TO SUNRISE 4 
Date a b c d e f-* £ h 
M M M M M M M M 
Jan. 1..| sub 3 add 4 add 8 add 17 sub 4 sub 7 sub 9 sub 17. 
15..| sub 2 add 4 add 7 add 14 sub 3 sub 6 sub 8 sub 15 
Feb. 1..| sub 2 add 3 add 6 add 11 sub 3 sub 65 sub 6 | sub 12 
15..| sub 2 add 2 add 4 add 8 sub 2 sub 4 sub 4 sub 9 
Mar. 1..}| sub 1 add 1 add 2 add 4 sub 1 sub 2 sub 2 sub 5 | 
BS: 0 0 0 add 1 0 sub 1 tt) sub 1 | 
April 1.. 0 sub 1 sub 2 sub 3 add 1 add 1 add 2 add 4 
15..| add 1 sub 2 sub 4 sub 7 add 2 add 3 dad 4 add 8 | 
May. 1..| add 2 sub 3 sub 6 sub 11 add 3 add 4 add 6 add 11 
16..| add 2 Bub 4 sub 7 sub 15 add 4 add 6 add 8 add 16 
June 1..| add 3 sub 4 sub 8 sub 18 add 4 add 7 d 9 add 17 | 
15...) add 3 sub 4 sub 9 sub 19 add 4 add 7 add 9 add 18 _— 
,July 1..} add 3 sub. 4 sub 9 sub 19 add 4 add 7 add 9 add 17 
15...) add 3 sub 3 sub 8 sub 17 add 4 add 6 add 8 add 16 | 
Aug: 1..| add 2 sub 3 sub 7 sub 14 add 3 add 6 add 7 add 14 __ 
15..} add 1 sub 2 sub 5 sub 10 add 3 add 5 add 5 add 10 
Sept. 1..) add 1 sub 1 sub 3 sub 6 add 2 add 3 add 3 add 6 | 
15..| add 1 sub 1 sub 1 sub 2 add 1 add 1 add 1 add 2 
Got. TL... 0 0 add 1 add 1 it) sub 1 sub 1 sub 2 
15..) sub 1 add 1 add 3 add 5 sub i sub 3 sub 3 sub 6 
Noy. J..| sub 1 add 2 add 5 add 9 sub 2 sub 4 sub 5 sub 10° 
15..) sub 2 a3 add 8 add 13 sub 3 sub 5 sub 7 sub 13_ 
Dec. 1..| sub 2 add 4 add 8 add 16 sub 4 sub 6 sub 8 sub 16 
15..{ sub 3 add 4 add 8 add 17 sub 4 sub 7 sub 9 sub 16 
Norte—The same correction is applied to sunset as to sunrise, but in thi i 
instead of added and vice versa. : Srepposie Wey eae 


ni 


fa Ea 


rid! .. s 
IQNHOM GOS bes pn 
* ieee i] = eens, 
mat 
he 


i 


* 


LDS AANAAMOR MATEO AOND AHOGBHOOAr AMMO 
DR 
pi vecrno a Le * 


a 
Pit es 
= —H jeg - Seiegasaort REO 
3) [Eg8 [see see agsagsesggeags 
+ wisn beled SHnndta Y 
3 ooh mOOD o Soon ae ae ; 
= at Mees asa ag Be Oet wy MASS QOSae Ng arenes 
ee OS Se ae pelbe Me Dect ett Rae eed ret Ry sowass 
§ gs |sgs Se Sosa wa ee it tl ote aa 48 Fae” 
o_ She sont rn ol et WANs Ihino 
2| so we | ESSBaSS tA Roe el RNs 
SS | om ag & gageagags™™ DEeASRs ORES RES ies ite CSSHKSN 4 
oe ah“ | SAAN ae MWAMr~S MAN py aueeooose 
3 ANAAAIAN CO RNIG ene OO _ 3 neaxvecsss t ae 
. hy pel fac pis tery Moonen oot Ded H419% * nN <> 
£ pap) oon oD Hagin 1D oD ia} st 
> > ma rire 0 60 0 9 OD a Seed mono fae AEA ee i 
= oe oe MHinOoOrD Sey eet Sol lionel omen cn on od =H A NGO nN Nn = 
~~ ~ 2% 0ROANS see eH HHH OD txt = 00 LD oo 
; 3 os 23 a SoA ASSL HASKNR MH at at tat tt at tt 88 TeaR WARS AG a a 
3) "x3 ~~ 3 MAAN ID Om 0 - Tonken heulenianl eb tehts) iD Kea 
3 [3] vowig esas ROA NAN ACO ST Es peaftc lear er Seca apes See aA iT 
; oO lS a) WOE DASA pane Se 2 
=) 53 es Igoe a So RNa GSLMSR ANT SENSE Wooooornts 
3 - emake pp pe eee 2 LORRNRARANANS Sees 
: ano SiGe oo io ees HHOAMAOR 
Siro [eee] #3 sean gunae-aveniouan" aan Be x | : 
NAO ~~ aA HOHOOR SOOM OO 
@ (<0 1 +++ oun ne oes ie Ho4d souons SMIAGANSALA QA 
4 ea? a am a Oo waA BABHONTOON Haneor 
° ] Lea HADRO + +4 pa ragks MaeeYoh i BONGO LAS LORAHOOOAS Oe ret aan eRe ae eee 
‘S Aleit GARR BO arAcineseD Sb ot Hahn. “stake Re oo xt eencganognasneeran ANTI OAMOAHOP 
Sue 4 2 5 ee 
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160 ~—s Astronomical —The Sun and | 
The Sun’s Semi-Diameter and Horizontal 
; e (Washington—Apparent Noon) s ; 
Equat, ae Equat. SEP: i 


mi- Horiz. 1944 Semi- Horiz. || 1944 Semi- _|_Hor 
pDinineter | Parallax Diameter | Parallax | Diameter Para 


Sept. 
1 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


00.00 00.00 G0 60.00 00 00 90 CO 00 


60.90 Go G0 G0 Go Go 0 00,0000 00 


99.690 90 G9 Go c0 G0 909096 O° Go 
| SRSE SHS 


The Planets and the Solar System a 


. Approx. Dist. from Eartl 
Mean Sidereal | Dist. from Sun in Miles Millions of Miles 
Daily |Reyolution 
Motion Days Maximum | Minimum | Maximum Minimum 


87.96925| 43,355,000} 28,566,000 
224.70080| 67,653,000} 66. 0 
365.25636|] 94,452,000 
686.9797 | 154,760,000 
4332 .588 506,710,000; 
20 .455}10759 .20 935,570,000) 836,700, 
42 .231/30685 .93 1,866,800,000] 1,698,800,000) 
.535|60187 .64 2,817,400,000}2,769,600,000 
-325|90470. 4,300,000,000|2,750,000,000 


‘ piter has 4 large and 7 small satellites, or moons, revolving around it; Saturn has 9; Uranus, , 
Neptune, 1; the Earth, 1; Mars, 2 , 
‘ ity 


Eccentricity Synodical Inclination of Orbital Veloci f 
° Revolution— . ; 
Orbit* 


205 6232 
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_ Semi-Diameter Wi 
— Scrat ae a ree gees pete 
t t= 
AtiUnit |Mean| Miles |Volume| Mass. Axial Sur- ing fen 
Dis- Least |(Mean | @=1. | @=1. -| Rotation face |Power| -per- 
tance | Dist. | S.-D.) = -| ature 


432196/1300000 .|333434. 
1504] 0.055] 0. 
0.020 


0.150 
433411312, 
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59. 
4 16466] 72. 
Laven distance. a 
lanet Pluto was an object of search for} by new methods, is about 0.83 of dass > 
"years in accordance with predictions made | earth. “Its average distance from the Sais cee 
Percival Lowell, founder and director of | 3,700,000,000 miles. Perihelion will occur in 1989 
Observatory, Flagstaff, Arizona. It was! and Aphelion in 2114. It lies in the constellation 
ocated by C. W. Tombaugh of that observa- | of Cancer. During 1944 its position in the sky w: 
public announcement made on March 13, | range in right ascension from 8h 41m to 8h 581 
mass, according to a recent determination | and in declination from 23° 14’ to 24° a) iy 
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Eclipses in 1944. 


TWO ECLIPSES DUE 
Two of Sun, None of Moon 


"In the year 1944 there will be two eclipses, both ; America except the extreme southern tip, in west- + 
the Sun. ern Europe and in northwestern Africa. The path 
i I. A Total Eclipse of the Sun, January 25, 1944, | of totality lies mainly in northern Peru and Brazil, . 
| visible in the southern part of the United States, | extending to Freetown, West Africa. 
(im Puerto Rico, in Central America, in South . 

. 


CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE ECLIPSE 
Eastern Standard Time 


y doh m a hom 

| Eclipse begins ..January 25 7 48.3 a.m. apparent noon........January 25 10 29.3 a.m. 
feenteel Eclipse begins January 25. 8 44.9 a.m. | Central Eclipse ends ...January 25 12 17.6 p.m, 
ee fentral Eclipse at local | Eclipse ends.....~.....Jamuary 25 1 42 p.m 


Local Standard Times : ' 


beginning middle end magnitude 

bustin, Texas...... Pe abasetust. a o2) Sehuary 25 7.37.8. * 8.06 a.m. 8.36 a.m, 0.1¢ 
eunt Locke,.Texas ..............---- January 25 : 8.03 a.m. 8.36 a.m. 0.15 
Brea We MN. Mexioo. .... 22... sce. nese January 25 7.26 a.m. 0.04 

| Baton Rouge, La.........-.-.-+--- ......danuary 25 7.51 a.m. 8.12 a.m. 8.34 a.m, 0.06 
BR OSIONYS, TiGk go> vice dns s towels ....January 25 17.51 a.m. 8.13 a.m. 8.34 am. 0,05 
bePanama, Panama.........-...--+-+-+-- January 25 8.06 a.m. 9.12 a.m. 10.27 a.m. 0.53 
2 Eee = January 25 9.56 a.m. 10.51 a.m. 11.49 a.m. 0.21 


San Juan, P. R. 


An Annular Eclipse of the Sun, July 20, 1944, | Africa, southern Asia, the Philippine Islands and 


ie 
ot visible in the United States; visible in eastern | Australia. 


CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE ECLIPSE 
Greenwich Mean Time 


da h m ad hm ) 
iclipse begins ..  atcdaly 20 2° 42.7 acm. apparent noon .<.........duly 20 5 43.1 a.m 
Central Eclipse begins. -. “July 20 3 47.3 a.m. | Central Eclipse ends.........July 20 7 38.3 a.m 
~Gentral Eclipse at local Eclipse ends. . z. y...-2. duly 20) 8:9 43:07am, 
a, Local Standard Times 4 * aR 
‘ Place beginning middle end magnitude — 
Se eS ee July 20 1.14 p.m. 2.58 p.m. 4.23 p.m. 0.83 , 


Comets, Meteors sn! 
> Donati’s was the finest comet of the nineteenth ae comet pet praigs a circa ge = $2 apbroatea 
x : Z e sun and fades rapidly it departs. There are 
century and is known as the typical comet. In| three parts, nucleus, coma, and tail; the nucleus 
“October, 1858, its tai) reached halfway from the is supposed to be composed of stones or particles of 
horizon to the zenith. Its period is 2,000 years. dust. One can see stars through comets. 7 


COMETS THAT HAVE MADE PERIHELION PASSAGES 


Long. off From 


Period Year Peri- | Aphel- |Inclina-| Asc. Asc. 
Due to in of helion ion tion to |Node on|Node to 
Return Years Disc. Dist. Dist. |Ecliptic|Ecliptic|Perihi'n: 
— — ate 
De 
ners 5 Apr. 1944 8. 1927 1.78 6.58 1 
 & ee Aug. 1944 3.29 1786 0.33 2.20 13 
Mar. 1945 7.73 1901 1.63 3.92 13 
Aug. 1945 6.15 1819 1.04 2.06 20 
Oct. 1945 6. 1906 1.70 8.27 9 
Apr. 1946 5.18 1873 1.33 4.87 13 
July 1946 6.87 1904 1.40 5.87 31 
hee «ths Sept. 1946 6.94 1889 1.87 5.40 6 
a a ee Mar. 1947 6.85 1886 1.06 6.16 3 
ee eC, Apr. 1947 4.91 1902 0.89 4.94 17 
Oct. 1947 7.A2 1843 1.60 5.97 11 
Noy. 1947 6.37 1915 1.56 3.52 16 
June 1948 5.68 1869 1.15 5.21 5 
Aug. 1948 7.50 1933 2.48 5.16 10 
Oct. 1948 5.44 1916 1.34 4.84 11 
Apr. 1949 6.58 1896 1.19 4.57 16 
June 1950 6.71 1851 1.36 §.71 18 
Sept. 1950 8.28 1884 2.43 5.50 27 
Dee. 1951 8.15 1900 Lb. 2k it) 6.80 12 
ae Apr. 1966 33.3) 1866 2.10 9.50 163 
ert BP 1986 76.02 |240 B.C.| 0.59 35.32 162 ie 


rite cf which the date of fall is another 80 Ibs., and there were many small pieces ; ; 
nown is nich crashed to earth on Feb. The next largest meteorite of which the date Pe 
7, 1930, iles southwest of Paragould, | fall is known is the one which fell at Knyahi 

‘cz. It split into fragments. One weighed 820 lbs., | Hungary, on June 9, 1866. It weighed 647 poun 


: 


’ Flow to Use a Watch as a Compass for Direction 
= : r di have | so that the hour hand points to the sun, Half way 
1 a sour Gormpase, ee ae a jacal between the hour hand and 12 o'clock is then south. -— 

un time) can be used to determine which way is | If you are below the equator this halfway point is 4 
orth or soutn and from this reading find the four | naturally north. ines 
“points of the compass. To do this turn the watch 


162 _ Astronomical—The Moon and Its Phases ; 
The Moon’s Phases, 1944. (Standard Time) 4 


(A.M., light figures; P.M., black) : 
Eastern Central Mountain Pacific Alaska 


Std. Time Std. Time Std. Time Std. Time Std. Time 
1944 Phase Day | Boston, New |St. Louis, New| Denver, Salt |SanFrancisco,| Fairbanks, 
York, Etc. | Orleans, Etc. |Lake City, Etc.|L.Angeles,Etc. Etc. 
First Quarter . 2 3 4 2 
q al Moon. 0 59 4 9 3.9 Zao 12 +98 
S |Last Quarter. . 18 10 32 9 32 8 32 7 32 i 5 32. 
> |New Moon...|} 25 10 24 9 24 8 24 7 24 5 24 
< First Quarter. i 2° 1 8 12 8 3ld 11 8 9 8 | 
2 Full Moon. :.. 9 12 29 8d 11 29 10 2 29 7 293 
2 Last Quarter. . 17 2 42 1 42 12 42 16d 11 42 9 42 
New Moon... 23 8 59 7 59 65 59 3 59 
"First Quarter.| 1 3 40 2 40 1 40 12 40 10 40 
u Full Moon.... 9 7 28 6 28 5 28 4 28 2 28 
Ci Last Quarter. . 17 3.5 2 5 a5 25 10°. 5 
= |New Moon...| 24 6 36 5 36 4 36 3 36 1 36 
First Quarter.| 31 7 34 6 34 5 34 4 34 2 34 
* )}Full Moon.... 8 12 22 11 22 10 22 9 22 722 
“ Last Quarter..} 15 11 59 10 59 9 59 8 59 6 59 
& |New Moon...) 22 3 43 2 43 1 43 12 43 10 43 
First Quarter. 30 aa) 12) 6 29d 11. 6 10 6 8 6 
Full Moon.... 8 2 28 1 28 12 28 7d 11 28 928 
® {Last Quarter..| 15 6 12 5 12 412 3 12 1/12 
s ‘New Moon...| 22 1 12 12.12 21d 11 12 a 10 12 8 12 
First Quarter.| 29 7 6 6 6 5) 6 4 2 6 
o Full Moon.... 6 1 58 12 58 11 58 10 58 8 58 
@ |Last Quarter..| 13 10 56 9 56 8 56 7 56 5 56 
3: |New Moon...| 20 12 0 li O 10 0 9x50) ee! | 
Lex} First Quarter.| 28 12 27 11 27 10 27 9 27 23 
‘|Full Moon.... 11 27 10 27 9127 8 27 6 27 
ns] Last Quarter 12 3 39 2 39 1 39 12 39 10 39 
2 New Moon...| 20 12 42 19d 11 42 10 42 9 42 7 42 
™ |First Quarter. 28 4 23 3 23 2 23 1 23 27d 11 23 
. {Full Moon....| 4 7 39 6 39 5 39 4 39 2 39 
% |Last Quarter...| 10 9 52 8 52 7 52 6 52 452 | 
2%. [New Moon...| 18 3 25 2 25 1.25 12 25 10 25 
, First Quarter.| 26 6 39 5 39 4 39 3 39 1 39 
. |Full Moon....| 2 3 21 2 21 1 21 12 21 10 21 
- $ |Last Quarter..| 9 t3 6 3 ee: 4AR3. 2 3 
o New Moon... 17 4 37 6 37 5 37 4 37 2 37 
“a First Quarter.| 25 ane G7 Bsu7 ery Dyan / 
Full Moon.... 1 11 22 10 22 9 22 8 22 ; 
w_ |Last Quarter.. 8 8 12 7 12 6 12 5 12 $ 4 
8 New-Moon... 17 12 35 16d 11 35 10 35 9 35 7-35 
First Quarter. 24 5 48 4 48 3 48 2 48 12 48 
Full Moon....| 31 8 35 Tab 6 35 ~ 5 35 3 35 
Last Quarter. . u 1 28 12 28 11 28 10 28 
5 |New Moon...| 15 5 29 4 29 3 29 2 29 Lb ri 
“9 First Quarter.| 23 2 53 1 53 12 53 22d 11 53 9 53 
Full Moon....| 29 7 52 6 52 5 52 4 52 2 52 
5 Last Quarter. . ts 9 57 8 57 7 57, 
g |New Moon. ./) 15 9 34 8 34 7 34 8 34 434 
fa) First Quarter.| 22 10 54 9 54 8 54 7 54 5 54 
Moon....| 29 9 38 8 38 7 38 6. 38 438 | 
; The Moon | 


{ 
_ The moon completes a circuit around the earth | larly because of the elli ay 
in & period whose mean or average length is 27| rotation is regular and this produces what boa 
_ days 7 hours 43.2 minutes; but in consequence of its | “libration in longitude’ which permits us t sea 
motion in common with the earth around the sun, | first around the east side and then ‘around. th a 
the mean duration of the lunar month—that is, the | west side of the moon. Because of the inclinati = 
time from new moon to new moon—is 29 days 12] of the moon’s axis of rotation, we see a little er 
‘ Ne a which is called the moon’s coe end and then a little over the south ef G 
‘ of the moon; this is “libra i aes ce 
',, The mean distance from the earth according to| addition there is a small physical libration” due 
the American Ephemeris is 238,857 miles. The | to the lack of sphericity of the moon. in all wher 
maximum distance, however, may reach 252,710| these various libration are added, we see 59 per cent 
miles, and the least distance to which the moon| of the moon's total surface, and we never see 40 
can approach the earth is 221,463 miles. per cent of the surface. We always have towarc: 
tts’ diameter is 2,160 miles, and if we deduct | US 41 per cent of the moon’s area, while 18 per cenit 
from her distance from the earth the sum of the | 18 alternately visible and inyisibie. : 
two radii of the earth and moon—viz., 3,963 and| _~€ mé6on’s surface contains about 14,657,000 
1,080 miles, respectively—we shall have for the aquare miles; the volume is 1-49 and mass 1-81 thatt 
hearest approach of the surfaces of the two bodies | ° A : 
ages miles. r ua} we iney Supeace gravity is only 1-6 of whats! 
The orbit’s form is that of a serpenti : sees e Lg ; e | 
always concave toward the sun. OY 


The moon revolves on an axis and th Hs 
rotation is exactly equal to the time of eaten ier {5000 miles bene The, ate Whe eae 
around the earth—27.321666 days. The moon’s : % 4 
revolution around the earth is performed irregu- 


At i ctiodiontical—Telescupes™ 163; * 
“ay Notable Telescopes a 


Astr i i ; 
sfronomloet felesenpes are of two Rindsy F6-.| Uoticony” or te univeytty on Aiicnigany at, An 
. ersity of chigan, 2 
In the first, the light falls upon a lens which Arbor; 36-inch, of the University of Galttornias ta 
converges the rays to a focus, where the image msy the Lick Observatory, Mt. Hamilton; 36-inch, » 
: magnified by a second lens, called the eyepiece, The Catholic University, at Santiago, Chile; 36- 
i or may be directly photographed. inch, in the Steward Observatory, Tucson, Ariz. A 
"The reflector consists of 2 concave mirror, gen- | D&W 82-inch reflector (dedicated May 5, 1939) is 
‘erally of glass coated with silver or aluminum, on Mt. Locke, near Fort Davis, Texas, financed 
which throws the rays back toward the upper end jointly by the University of Texas and the Univer- 
Os the telescope, where they fall on the eyepiece or sity of Chicago. A 200-inch reflecting telescope, the 
“on the photographic plate, as in the case of the largest in the world, is for the California Institute ‘a 
“Yefractor. In some telescopes the light is reflected of Technology at Pasadena, California. It is located 
“again by a secondary mirror and comes to a focus | 02 Mt. Palomar, 5,565 feet elevation, 66 miles” 
/gither to the side or after passing through a hole in | 2orth of San Diego and 124.9 miles southeast of » 
e principal mirror. Pasadena. The 200-inch glass disk was poured on | : 
© Since the rays of light do not pass through the Dec. 2. i934, at Corning, N. ¥. Not yet completed. a 
mirror, far less perfect glass is required and re- Further work shelved for the duration. H i 
“fiectors can be made much larger than refractors. The 74-inch reflector of the Dunlop Obseryatory | 
For many kinds of celestial photography reflectors has a glass of Pyrex. oe 
ate better than refractors. A 74-inch reflector is being made for the new 
The largest refractors in the world are: 40-inch Radcilte ‘Obser tony at Pretoria, So. Africa. ‘The 
‘of the University’ of Chicago, at the Yerkes Ob- ee of Pyrex, glass: . 
Beene ene te Bay, Wis (62 feet long): 36- | oneers tary on Alt, Le satineh Oh ea ar tes 
} mch of the University of California, at the Lick meaty ERS Mt. Locke; and the 86-inch for ihe 
‘Observatory, Mount Hamilton; 32%2-inch, in es University of Michigan, not yet completed for the | 
ob: ne Mend Caer moe new Observatory outside of Ann Arbor. . va 
» observatory at Meudon, France; 31!-inch, in the The U. S. Naval Observatory, Weshingt hi 
astrophysical observatory at Potsdam, Germany) | new reflector of the Ritch Meh sep a) ra Reng 
30-inch, at Pulkova, 30-inch, Univ. of | chief ci ‘istic 0} ene) a ace 
Paris, at Nice; 28-inch : : chiei characteristic of which is a larger fie: d than, 
. : * v is commanded by the usual type of reflector. When’ — 
the instrument is used photographically it is'meces- 
sary that the films or plates be somewhat curved) 
. | m_ shape. : , See 
Photographic refractions having a 2, 3, or 4 lens 
objective are smaller in size and shorter in length, 


ts station in South © 5 


a 


Polar Star, 1944 


Mean time of upper transit (at Washington), and PolarsD 


istance of Polaris 


4 Upper Pole | Upper | Pole Upper 
_ Date Transit Dist. Date . Transit Dist. Date Transit 
H. M.S. aed H.M 
: 52||May...-- 1j11 6 


- Upper transit of Polaris occurs, on the average. | upper tr: 
3m. 56s. earlier each day. The interval between | while the greatest Western elongation occurs 5) 


ower and upper transit of Polaris is 11h. 58m. 2s. 
At the latitude of Washington, D. C., the greatest ben itr upper transit and 6h. 2m. bef 
ransit. f 


astern elongation of Polaris occurs 
3s 


The Moon’s Perigee and Apogee, 1944 


(Eastern’ Standard Time) 


: pa: 
a Perigee, 1944 Apogee, 1944 
———— 
ake 1 F QD spam. |l3 RB 7PM. |suy Bi 
Z -, 26 GAM. MALY ne at .M, anuary... "WE, | Faye ets : 
Sopriars 23 6 P.M. | August.... 5 SPM February..10 2AM. August... .21 
March. B 5 A.M. | September. 3 1AM March..:,. 2 A.M. |September.17 
Aipril): = s-< 20 9 A.M. | October.... 12 Noon || April.....- 1 P.M. |October....1 
May.....-17 5PM. October....29 .9P.M. ||May....-- 2 6AM. |November. 10 
> Bet toe or eee November.26 11 P.M. ||May...-.- 1 A.M. | December.. 8 
| December. .23 7AM. ||June...<.-26 7 P.M. } ta 
The average time for perigee to perigee, or from 


8 


EI jh the moon is said to be in perigee 
as to the earth and in apogee when | apogee to apogee, is 27d. 13h. 18m. 33s; known as _ 


farthest from the earth. the anomalistic month. 
iG 


St AY eeteret ce 
Morning and Evening Stars, 1944 iy hes oe 


EVENING STAEBS oak 
March 17 to 


a *MORNING STARS 
: : 8 to March 17; May 2 to July 1; | Mercury—January 1 to January 8; " “F 
Mero a eS October 20; December 22 to end moe, 2; a, 1 to September 6; October 20 to 
ecember 22. Aa 
ies - Venus—June 26 to end of year. a. 


us—J: 1 June 26. 

Mar Sa avember 12" to end of year. auger av * Mars—January 1. Nov engust 3 2 ; A 

J 1; Au A u r—Febr' i\ : ‘ig 

aie See eae 5 i - Saturn— January 1 to June 21; December 28 to 
end of year. f 


end of year. ' 
een sane 21 to December 28. 


La ae es ie ere yaa So cal arts 


A PLGA ds Moe , “Astronomical; Star Table : 2 a | 
2 Star Table, 1944 bhi Ree 2 ae | 


‘ Mag-|Par- i Mag-|Par- , 
Star ni- | al- |Light} Right | Decli- Star ni- | al- Light Right | Decli- _ 
in tude | lax | Yrs. | Ascen.| nation tude | lax | Yrs. | Ascen.|nation 
Andromedae isd Hm | ° ' |{A Geminorum 4 ~ et aM oa 
_ fAlpheratz)| 2.2 0.05} 65 | O 5.5)+28 47 (Castor)..] 1.6 |0.07| 50 -0| +32 
-Cassiopeiae.| 2.4 |0.07| 50] 0 6.2)/+58 50||A Canis Min. ¢ 
Pegasi...... 2.9 0.01} 300 | 0 10.3)+14 52 (Procyon).| 0.5 |9.31) 10 A+ 5 
Phoenicis 2:4 10.05} 65) 0 23.5|—42 37|/B Geminorum : : 
Cassiopeiae ¢ : (Pollux). .| 1.2 |0.10} 33 -9| +28 
(Schedir) .|.2.3 |0.02] 150 | 0 37.3)+56 14||P Puppis..... 2.9 |0.02) 150 .2|—24 
Ceti...2... 2.2 /0.04| 80 | 0 40.8}—18 18||/A Velorum 2.2 |0.02) 150 .9|-— 43 
Cassiopeiae.| 2.2 |0.04| ©80 | 0 53.3)+60 25/|A Hydrae..... 2.2 |0.02| 150 |" 8) —"8 
Andromedae| 2.4 |0.05| 65} 1 6.6/+35 19||A Leonis 
-Gassiopeiae.| 2.8 |0.07| 50 | 1 22.1/459 57 (Regulus).| 1.3 |0.06) 55 |10 5.4/+12 
-Eridani T’ Leonis...... 2.6 ,)0.02} 150 |10 16.9)/+-20 
- (Achernar)| 0.6 |0.05} 65 | 1 35.6}—57 31||/B Ursae Maj...| 2:4 |0.04) 80 |10 58.5 + 56 
Ursae Min. A Ursae Maj...| 2.0 10.05] 65,/11 0.31+62 
(Pole Star)} 2.1 _|0.01] 300 | 1 45.0|/+89 0||A Leonis...... 2.6 {0.07} 50 {11 -1)+20 
’ Arietis....).| 2.7 |0.07| 50 | 1°51.5|/+20 32]|B Leonis ; 
Andromedaeé| 2,3 |0.02} 150} 2 0.5)+42 4 (Denebola)| 2.2 |0.10) 33 |11 .2)}+14 
Arietis.....- 2.2./0.04) 80}.2 4.0)}+23 12||/I" Ursae'Maj...| 2.5 |0.04) 80 {11 .9) +54 
Trianguli...| 3.1 |0.01/ 300 |-2 6.2}+34 43]|A Crusis...... 1.0 |0.02} 150 |12 . 5) — 62 
Ceti. : 2.8 10.02} 150} 2 59.3)}+ 3 52]|/B Corvi....:.. 2.8 10.03] 100 |12 .4)— 23 
Persei 371 |0:01).300:} 3° 0.7/+53 17||I° Virginis....| 2.9 |0.07) 50 |12 Be} Peat: 
Persei 1,9 |0.02|] 150.) 3 20 3|+49 40}/B Crucis...... 1.5 |0.01| 300 |12 44.4/—59 
Persei 3.1 |0201| 300 |' 3 39.0/+47 36||E Ursae Maj- 
Tauri oris (Alioth)| 1.7 |0.06) 55 |12 .6|+56 
e (Alcyone).} 3:0 |0.01| 300} 3.44 2}+23 56||Z Ursae Maj- 
Persei...... 2.9 |0.01) 300 | 3 50 6)/+31 43 oris (Mizar)| 2.4 |0.04; 80 |13 21.7)/+55 
Persei......: 3.0 0.00} 500 | 3 54.1)+39 51}/A Virginis \ 
Eridani..... 3.2 10.02} 150 | 3 55.4)—13 40 (Spica). ..| 1.2./0.01) 300 |13 22.2)/—10 
Tauri....... 3.6 |0.03|'160 | 4 25.4 H Ursae Maj. 
Tauri (Alkaid)..| 1.9 |0.01) 300 |13 . 3) +49 
(Aldebaran).| 1.1 |0.06) 55 | 4 32.7/+16 24||/H -Bootis...... 2.8 |0.10) 33 {13 52.0/+18 
Il Orionis....-. 3.3 '}0.13) 25 | 4 46.8|+ 6 53/|B Centauri...| 0.9 |0.04| 80 |13 59.9|—60 
I Aurigae. 2.9 |0.02} 150°] 4 53.3)+33 5||G Centauri...| 2.3 |9.05) 65 |14 3.4)/—36 
H ‘Aurigae. 3.3 |0.01| 300 | 5 2.6)+41 10||A Bootis 
Eridani..... 2.9 |0.05; 65 | 5 5.1]/-— 5 10 (Arcturus)/' 0.2 |0.10) 33 [14 Bs Wie el!) 
Orionis. : A Centauri...| 0.1 |0°76 4 |14 35.8}—60 
+ (Rigel) 0.3 |0.00) 500 | 5 11.8/— § 16|/E Bootis...... 2.7 |0.02} 150 |14 42/5|+27 
_ Aurigae — B Ursae Min..| 2.2°|0.04) 80 |14 .8/ +74 
(Capella) .} 0.2 |0.07} 50} 5 12.5)+45 57||A Coronae 
Orionis ; : Borealis. .| 2.3 |0.05| 65 |15 32.3|/+26 
_ _ Bellatrix)) 1.7 |0.02).150 | 5 22.1)+ 6 18||/A Serpentis.,.} 2.8 }0.04) 80 {15 41.5)+ 6 
Tauri.......} 1.8 |0.03} 100.| 5 22.7|+28 34||A Scorpii..... 2.5 10.00) 500 {15 57.0)—22 
-5 10.00) 500 | 5 29.1)— 0 20|;B Scorpii..... 2.9 |0.00} 500 }16 2.2|/—19 
-7 {0.02} 150 |, 5,30.3)|—17 52||A Scorpii 
-9 |0.00} 500 | 5 32:7|/— 5 57 (Antares) ’.| “P.2-/0.02) 150 |16 26.0|/—26 
-8 |0.01| 300 | 5 33.4;— 1 14||B Herculis..,.} 2.8 {0.02} .150 j16 27.8)/+21 
-0 }0.01| 300 | 5 34.3}+21 7||A Trianguli =i ‘ 
.0°|0.00] 500 | 5 37.9}— 1 58 Australis.| 1.9 0.03] 100 |16 42.7|/—68 
-2 }0.01) 300 |} 5 45.1]/— 9 41|/|E Scorpii..... 2.4 10.04) . 80 .5| — 34 
Orionis H Ophiuchi...| 2.6 {0.03} 100 .2|-15 39m | 
_ (Betelgeux)} 1:0 |0.02) 150 | 5 52.1/+ 7 24]|A Scorpii..... 1.7 }0.02) 150 .8|-—37 | 
-Aurigae....| 2.1 0.03} 100 | 5 55.4)4+44 57||A Ophiuchi...| 2.1 |0.05) 65 -3/+12 | 
Aurigae....| 2.7 |0.03) 100 | 5 55.9}+37 13]|I° Draconis. . .|' 2.4 |0.02) 150 .3}+51 +; 
Canis ™Maj..| 2.0 |0.01| 300 | 6 20.2)/—17 56||A Lyrae (Vega)| 0.1 |0.12) 27 -0/ +38 44 
(Carinae A Aquilae 
(Canopus) |-0.9 |0.02) 150 | 6 22.7|—52 40 (Altair).:.| 0.9 |0.20) 16 -1)+ 8 43 
I. Geminorum) 1.9 |0.05| 65] 6 34.5/+16 27/|[ Cygni...... 2.3 |0.00) 500 |20 20.2)/+40 5 | 
A Ganis Ma- | -, A Pavonis..... 2:1 0.01) 300 |20 21.2)—56 55 
_* joris (Sirius) |-1.6 |0.37 9 | 6 42.7/—16 38]|A Cygni : i 
E. Canis Maj...| 1.6 /0.01} 300 | 6 56.4|—28 54 (Deneb.) 1.3 |0.01] 300 |20 39.5}/+45 5° 
-& Canis Maj...| 2.0 |0.01| 300 | 7 6,1)—26 18||/E Pegasi...... 2.5 |0.02) 150 |21 41.4/4+ 9 37 
x || A Piscis Aust..| 1.3 |0.14| 23 |22 54.6|—29 5 


“nla 


To find the time when star is on meridian, subtract R. A. M. S. of the sun table below from the star’ 
Right Ascension, first adding 24h to the latter, if necessar ; mark this result P n 13 
bat if greater ‘than 12h. subtract 12h and mark the remainder A.M. x apn at a 


_ Right Ascension of Mean Sun, 1944 
Fe : ? (At Washington—Mean Time) 
R. A. R. A. R. A, R. A. R, A: 
Date = S. || Date | M.S Date | M.S. || Date | M.S. || Date | M. S. 
i - M. H. M. H. M. H. 5 
Jan. 1/18 41.0}|Mar, 1/22 37.5||~ 30] 2 34.0 29| 6 20'6 28 16 of 
11/19 20.4 11/23 17.0||May 10) 3 13.5]/July 9} 7 10.1||Sept. 7/11. 6.6 
21/19 59.8 21|23 56.4 20] 3 52.9 19| 7 49.5 17|11 46.0 
3 31/20 39.3 31) 0 35.8 30] 4 32.3]] - 29) 8 28.9 27/12 25.4 
Feb. 10/21 18.7)|April 10) 1 15.2|/June 9) 5 11.8|/Aug. 8] 9 8.3|/Oct. ~7/13 4.8 
; 20/21 58.1 20| 1 54.6 19] 5 51.2 18] 9 47.7 17|13 44.3 
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Planetary Configurations, 1944. 


(Eastern Standard Time. A.M., light figures; P.M., black figures) ; 


D. H.M | D. H.M 
i 3° 5— 8 in perihelion July 1 7— & 8 © superior 
LS. 441— ee) in perihelion 212— o@ 8 2 8 N.0° 46’ 
b. 6° 1226 of C A'N. 7 32’ 3 1— 3) in aphelion 
ee 71047 +c b& C b.N. 2°25’ 5 83—¢ & A AN. O° 15’ 
ee = 8 4— o% 8 © inferior 710 — 8 er. hel. lat. N. 
Ese. 1012— @ stationary ISi0S> 11 b © b N..1°19’ 
a 13690 AC 4AS.0°44 18 68 —= Q in perihelion 
-% 13 11 — 8 gr. hel. lat. N. 19 20 (o) annular eclipse 
} 19 5 — 8 stationary 20 °2 52 & . 29°C QIN. Over 
22334 ¢ 2 © 28.2°2 27 33) f BC Geena 
23 6 21 & 8 C 8 S.0°8' 22 2446 AC AS. 1° 56’ 
25—— ©. total eclipse 23.535 of & © M8) 2520 
Sie. = 8 gr. elong. W. 25° 7’ 2912— o¢ 8 4 8 8.0741’ 
3-122 0 fo C AN.7°18' Aug. + poe : on Doe Nae 
2 b ON; 2° 38’ . a= gr. elong. BE. 
: 6 627 ¢ 4 € &8.0° 32" Re ere ay  Sphelion 
ay 2 : So f 
A se pie - 3 = in aphelion 143 3¢ b © kN. 12h 
= 20,12 — b stationary 19 842 ¢ AC AS. 2 22 
fa 2125406 2 € 9 S.0°32 1910 3¢ 2 © 9S. 221 
a 2 S$. 1°.3" 20 143 o¢ 8 © 8S. 8° 15" 
an = ae en ae 20 11 27 of & C ofS. 3° 53! 
a 22.10 — in = 3 . 
23:1 — tationar. »! 
23166 oC AN.6°17' 10 ¢ 8 9 eS er “ 
% 7 35-¢ b C.b N. 2°39’ 20 wes i 8 5 Shee i 
760¢A4 € 4S8.0°3’ . : es . 
Oo ORF 
fe A a eg Sept. 6 5— o 8 © inferior 
1012— O b Oo cee ba b in perthelion 
‘ : 96—¢84 88.498 
. 3 8-O¢0 ; 99—o¢ 2 # 2 N09 28 
A 17.4-—— o& 8% © superior ed 5 BN. 0° 424 
; 201249 © _ enters ‘Pspringcom, : tat Th ae 
i 22 10 58 ¢ 2 © 9N. 1°34! 1b OR nee Ce eee 
24 339 of 8 C BN. 4°31’ aS f oC ye ohne nn 
< : F 16 230 ¢ AC AS. 2°47’. a 
i 28 12 —- 9 in aphelion 8 6344 oC AS. 4° 48 = 
< 299 545 o b C b N. 2°27’ i oka 7 DGS 8 eee 
ay De og) 6 NS, 2 6— 9 elong. W. 17°62 
hae Wee 8 in perihelion Oi 2 6 pater Te arth Soon 
Apr 3 839¢ 42 48.0°4' 2312 — 0/8 Be ee - 
% pr. x ; — in per: to) 
v 10 10 — 8 er. hel. lat. N. ‘ 
172 .5.— 8 gr. elong. E. 19° 36 Oct: oe ee 8 er hele lat. N, 
13.6 2\— A stationary 8 10 co b © bN. O° 2 
19\ 7 — 9 _ ger. hel. lat. S 13754 AC AS. 3° 13’ 
BO See ee 2 Nee 16 258 o 8 © 88.48" 
A het ae 17 3300 FC ASW 
23.1046 ¢ 8. C ONT AT 19 240¢ 29 © 98.594 
3 1k & © ONES 0 3 6 30a 
38 sae oC GNM it ea 3 op e808 ie 
30 430 6 % C AS.0° 24’ bs ta a0 7 ¥en 
¥ Ov. r3 7 ‘is 
; May 212— o& 8 © inferior 8 2a g nae 
4 235 4-0 7. : 
= 4 OF o 8 8.0238" 3 7— of in tent 
14 3— 8 in aphelion 101231 f6 AC AS. 3°36" 
Tae Ys 8 stationary 41—¢°0%0 yas oN 
20 810 ¢ 8 C 8 N.1° 45’ 15 22% ¥ AC AS. 4 32! 
‘ 21446 6 &@ © 9 N.3° 59’ 16 1136 o 8 © 88, 5° 24 
4 23 1037 ¢ b C BN. 1°50’ 18 840 ¢ 9 © 98.3° 21 
2% 7370 0 C GN.V 11 26 10 — 8 or Be eae 
28 518 fF AC AS OE oo gy 3011 — ¢  gr.hel, lat 
3011 — @_—im-sphelion Dec. 2 2.7 fo YC BNE 
$3 = 3 oO KOr 
Beit ee oo 4 5 ee 
‘ 15, 1b-—= 2 en en 144256¢°0 C S. 3° 247 
ea a 18 9-) Oe eh eee 
Ss © — enters Ssum. com. a Ne : in pedihelio! 
Le EO AG a: 21615 © © enter ¥ winter 
N. 1° 11 enter 
9—c¢ PrP g ere: 10 — o& 8 © inferior 
22 
wus Fo PEN 2310 & b O 
911 6 AC AS. 1° 26" 9 1— oo & ft 8 N. 8°39" 
Me sib g NaI ar 20 8 4.6 b C'b NOI 
REFS, : in perihelion 30 8 — 2 sr. Opt tee 
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166 Astronomical—Magnetic Declinations 


° ye ° 

Table of Magnetic Declination 

: Source: United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 
Value observed at selected points, reduced to January, 1944; also the annual change. > | 
A plus (+) sign to the annual change denotes increasing declination, and a minus (—) sign the 
reverse. ; . : 5 
(Specially prepared for the World Almanac in the Office of the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. ' 
Further information may be obtained by addressing The Director, U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, ; 


Washington, D. C.) : 
Ap- | Ap- 


prox.| prox. n., 
Lat. |Loag.| 1944 


Ap- | Ap- | Decl’n 
State Station prox.| prox. 
Lat. | Long.| 1944 


ie) 
® 
12) 
5 


ow 
© 
B 
> 
i=] 


~~ 
p 

ie) 

ca 


State Station 


a> 
mS 


o li , 

Alas s..¥i- Huntsville. . 4 24 B)/+2]||Mont.. .|/Helena........ 46 37|112 04/18 43 E}—3 
Mobile,.... 5 21E +2]|Neb.....|/Lincoln........ 40 50] 96 40] 9 41 BH} 0} 
Montgomery 8 10 E|/+2 Omaha.... 4... 41 16} 95 58] 9 03 EB 0) 

Ariz..... Nogales....... 3 45 B]—1||Nev.....|/Carson City. . .|39 07/119 46]17 48 E}—2 H 

* |Prescott.......|34 32/112 271)14 37 B)—1 Bureka,.,...../39 311115 58/17 06 E|—2 2 
RUMI. 655 se 39 441114 37|14 48 E|—1]||N. H....|Concord.......|43 13) 71 32/15 36W)+11 

Ark... ..|Little Rock... .]34' 47] 92 18] 7 17 B|]+2)|N. J...../Trenton..... 40 15] 74 48/10 24W) . 0) 

Calif. ...}bos Angeles... .}34 05]118 15/15 43 E}/—1||N. M....|Santa Fe...... 35 41/105 57/13 20 E}/—1! 
Sacramento... 138 32]121 30|16 57 E}—1]|N. Y....|Albany......../42 40] 73 45/13 30W)/+1 | 
San Diego..... 32 421117 13]/15 04 E/~1 Brooklyn.:.... 40 35] 73 54)11 18W/+1° 
San Francisco. .|37 48}122 28]17 45 E}—1 (Buffalo ich. 222) 42 56| 78 52|.7 29W|-1) 

Colo....|/Denver........|39 46]104 54/14 07 E/—1 Ithaca.......... 42 27] 76 28} 9 28W] 0} 

Conn..,|Hartford...... 41 47| 72 42]13 28W/+1||N. C Raleigh. .....- 35 47| 78 39] 4 12W/—1 
New Haven..../41 19] 72 55/12 25W)}+1 Wilmington....|34 13] 77 56] 3 14W] 0? 

Del PR IOVER Rs «0: 39 09] 75 31) 8 46W] OJ|N. D....|/Bismarck......|46 49]100 47]13 35 E|—2 ! 

. C....|Washington....|38 53] 77 00! 6 58W} 0 Pembina...... —2: 

Fla... ..|Jacksonville.. .|/30 22} 81 40] 1 13 E}+1]/ Ohio... .|Cincinnati +2! 
Key West..... 24 33] 81.48) 3 07 E/+1 ri Cleveland —1 
Tallahassee... ./30 26] 84 18] 2 45 E|/+2 Columbus —2: 

Gaye A. Atianta....... 33 44] 84 22) 1 45 E}+2!/|Okla....]Atoka..... +1. 
Savannah 32 01) 81 04] 0 31 Ej/+1 Guthrie. . +1. 

Idaho.. .|Boise. .. 43 37/116 12/19 02 E|]—2]| Oregon. |Portland. . —2! 

Illinois |Chicago. . 41.47| 87 35} 2 30 E}/+1||Pa...... Harrisburg oO; 
Springfield. . 89 50] 89 39) 4 00 E/+2 Philadelphia oO; 

Ind..,..|/Fort Wayne 41 06] 85 08] 0 46W|—2 Pittsburgh -1 
Indianapolis. ..]39 48} 86 12] 0 41 E/+2||R. 1 Providence... . +1 

Towa... .|Des Moines...:|41 36} 93 34] 7 26E] Oj|/S. Cc Charleston —2) 
Keokuk....... 40 23} 91 23] 5 30 E}+1 Columbia... ... +1 

Kansas.|Ness City..... 38 28] 99 54/11 19E} O]}S.D Nseitre soe eee =a 

; Topeka...... ..139 02] 95 43) 9 14E/+1 Yankton...... 0° 

CV Rass; Lexington..... 38 02} 84 30) 0 11 E}/+2/|/Tenn Knoxville... ... -—2. 

‘ valleys. 38 14) 85 42} 0 44 E/+2 Memphis...... +2) 
Paducah....... 37 03] 88 36) 4 24 B/+2 Nashville... ... 36 4m | 

Walon. s~ Baton Rouge.../30 24) 91 10} 7 02 E}/+2]|Texas.../Austin........ 30 25 E/+1 
New Orleans.../29 56] 90 08) 6 26 E)/+2 WIPasofs tact. 31 7B} 0 
Shreveport...../32 28] 93 42) 7 56 E/+2 Galveston 29 46 E]+2 | 

Maine. .|Bangor....._._.|44 48} 68 48119 44w|+2 Houston..... =. 29 07 E|+2 | 
Eastport 44 55) 67 00/21 47W/+1 San Antonio. ../29 29] 98 32/10 07 E}+1- 
Portland... ||. 43 41) 70 18}17 12W|+2]|Utah.../Ogden.......! 41 10/111 58117 33 B]-2 

Md.....|Annapolis. || |. 38 59]. 76 3 39W] 0 Salt Lake City./40 47|111 52116 45 R]—2 | 
Baltimore... 39,18] 76 35| 7 50W| Ollvt...... Burlington... 44 28] 73 12]15 02W]+1 

Mass... .|Boston.. . ..J42 20] 71 01/15 23W]+1 Montpelier... .|44 15) 72 32]16 35Wj/+1 | 
Pittsfield 42 26] 73 15/13 46W|+1||Va...... Lynchburg... -|37 24] 79 08] 4 04w|—1 | 

Mich... .| Detroit 42 20} 82 58] 2 40W|—1 Norfolk. ....:. 36 52] 76 16] 6 17W| 0 
Lansing. . 42 44] 84 32] 1 31W|—1 Richmond... .- 37 33] 77 29] 5 35W) 0 
Marquette 46 33] 87 23] 0 31 E| 0||Wash...|Olympia.... |. ./47 03/122 53/23 08 E]_—2 

Minn.. .{Duluth... 46 44] 92 03] 7 04E}—-1 Walla Walla. ..|46 04/118 23/21 es = 
St. Paul 44 58] 93 06] 7 41 E] O]] W. Va. .|Charleston 38 21) 81 38] 3 OSWi—2 | 

Miss... .|Jackson. . |||. | 32 20] 90 12] 6 48 B/+2 Wheeling. 40 04| 80 40] 2 42w|—1 | 
Oxford... 27 34 22] 89 32] 5 59 B/+2]|Wis.....]La Crosse. 43 50] 91 14] 4 32H] 0 

Mo.... .|Jefferson City. ./38 34) 92 11) 7 05 E/+1 Madison. . -|43 04] 89 25) 3 54 B/+1 
Kansas City. ..}39 01] 94 32] 9 01 E}/+1 ‘ Milwaukee... .|43 04] 87 52) 2 17 E)/4+1- 
St. Louis, ..... 38 39] 90 18] 4 50 E]+2]| Wyo..../Cheyenne..__. 41 09]104 52]14 36 E)—-1 

F ) ; TERRITORIES AND DEPENDENCIES c 

Alaska ,/Dutch Harbor.,)53 53/166 32)15 57 H|)—2)\|T. H..../Hilo. 19 44155 0410 85 E/ 3 

y ABER sis. 51 59/182 28] 5 57 B|—3 Honolulu... |. 31 islis7 2 i! BE a 

Kodiak........ 57 48/152 22/23 33 E}—2]|P. 1.....|/Manila........ 14 34/120 59] 0 55 B]-+-1 
, eae soe Le a coe 2 BY Dee ree POR POneG. coe Sat 18 02) 66 38) 5 41Wi+5 

" G. Zone.lCoton. |. 5.12: 9 21] 79 57 5 09 Bl-1 ap ae nee 18 27/69 08) 6 ODW| iam 

CUBA 
Cuba...|Havanna...... (23 09] 82 21! 3 34 Hi+1); (Santiago....... 120 001 75 49\ 0 20 Ri—2 | 
; . EXTREME VALUES , 
| Maine. .|Van Buren... .|47 101 67 57\22 44W)+1/i Alaska .|DemarcationPt.|69 391141 00138 35 E| <7 | 
A q 
i 

: ; Rate of Speed of a Falling Body ; 
Source: Aviation and Army Records. 7 


‘In the first second of its descent a body falls 16 | = 144 feet: at the end i 
feet; second second, 16 + 32 = 48 feet; third second, | 400 feet. Conversely, to Gna toe te ae weoewes id 
16 + 64 = 80 feet; fourth second, 16 + 96 = 112 feet; | fall any distance, divide the distance in feet by He 
fifth second, 16 + 128= 144 feet; nth second, 16 +32] and extract the square root: thus to fall vier 
_ (n-1) feet. The total distance fallen by a body at | divide 5,280 by 16, which gives 330, and the 4 be 
the end of the nth second is given in feet by mul- | root of 330 is a little over 18, the number of mee | 
tiplying the square of the time in seconds by 16. | which is the vacuum time to fall a mile, Owing: 
Thus at the end of the first second it has fallen | the resistance of the air, it takes about 19 Be & 
16 feet, at the end of the second second 2X 2X 16 | for a bomb to reach the earth when dr a ie 
=64 feet, at the end of the third second 3 X 3 X 16! an airplane a mile high. cone 
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Winds, Their Force and Official Designations 


he Beautort wind scale is used by the U. S. Weather Bureau in its forecasts. 


Miles per) Designa- Miles per| Designa- Miles per | Designa- Miles per 
hour tion hour tion hour tion our 
Less than 1 | Moderate Strong..........25 to 38| Whole gale..... 65 to 75 


aga Fresh...........19 to 24 at 39 to 54| Hurricane... . Above 75 


_ Cyclone is the name applied to a system of} clock. Tornadoes sometimes rise and fall, which 

vinds circulating about a center of low barometric| accounts for whole sections unscathed along a 

pressure at the earth’s surface. The winds blow] path of demolished buildings and uprooted trees. 

pespirally inwards and the whole area travels at the A hurricane jis a topical cyclone, accompanied 

ate of 20 miles or more an hour. The direction | by low barometric pressures and winds, sometimes 

equatorial latitudes is from east to west_and| attaining a velocity of 100 miles an hour or more. 

northern latitudes from west to east. In a The winds take the form of a circle or oval shaped 

clone the wind rotates around the center in a/ area, sometimes as much as 300 miles in diameter, 

ection opposite the hands of a clock. Hurricanes usually move toward the west or north- 

A tornado is a storm along a path seldom more| west in the Northern hemisphere at an average 

ban a few hundred yards in width and of 20 to| rate of from 10 to 15 miles an hour. When the 

0 miles in length. he tornado is accompanied| center of the hurricane approaches 25 to 30 

by a funnel shaped cloud around which the winds | degrees North latitude the direction of the mo- 
oe yolve in a direction opposite to the hands of a/ tion usually changes to northeast. 

i 


WEATHER BUREAU SIGNALS 
- Source: United States Weather Bureau 
| _.Small Craft Warning--A red pennant indicates ; low a square red flag with black centre displayed by 
that moderately strong winds that will interfere | day, or a white lantern below a red lantern dis- 
| with the safe operation of small craft are expected. played by night, iridicates the approach of a storm 
: | of violence with S. W. winds. 

Northwest Storm Warning—A white pennant 
above a square red flag with black centre displayed ~ 
by day, or a white lantern above a red lantern 
displayed by night, indicates the approach of a 
storm of violence with N. W. winds. 

Hurricane, or Whole Gale Warning—Two square 
flags, red with black centres, one above the other, 
displayed by day, or two red lanterns, with a white 
lantern between, displayed by night. indicate the 

5, E. winds. approach of a storm of tropical origin accompanied — 
Southwest Storm Warning—A white pennant be-! by winds of whole gale or hurricane force. Be ty 


LOCAL INDICATIONS FOR FORETELLING THE WEATHER 
(Adapted for use with aneroid barometers) 


Barometer Wind from Weather Indicated 


gh and steady _ |Fair and little temperature change for one or two days. 
h and rising rapidly Fair followed by warmer and rain within two days. 
high, falling slowly | S Fair and slowly rising temperature for two days. 
gh and falling slowly Rain within 24 hours. _ 
High and falling rapidly Increasing wind with rain in 12 to 24 hours 
High and falling slowly Rain in2to18 hours. _ 
digh and falling rapidly Increasing wind with rain in 12 hours. , 
High and falling slowly Summer—light winds, fair. Winter—rain in 24 hours. 
‘High and falling rapidly Summer—train in 12 to 24 hours, _ iy 
weer Winter—rain or snow and increasing winds. 
Low and falling slowly Rain will continue one or two days. f 
how and falling rapidly Rain and high wind; clearing and cooler in.36 hours. © 
Low and rising slowly Clearing soon and fair several days. 
ow and falling rapidly 
ow and falling rapidly 


eA awl 


Severe storm soon, clearing and cooler in 24 hours. k 
‘Northwest gales with heavy rain or snow, followed in winter — 
by cold wave. ie, 


ow and rising rapidly | Going to W Clearing and colder. , 


Time of Tides at Points on the Atlantic Coast . : 
' Source: United States Coast and Geodetic Survey. : “ 
| “fo be added to or subtracted from Time of Tides tables at New York City, as shown on pages 274-27) 
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Portland, Me........add 
Portsmouth, N.-4#, add 
Poughkeepsie, Ne; 
Providence, R. I 
Richmond, Va.......ad 
Rockaway Inlet, N. eee 


(Key West, Fla....... 

League Island, Pa.. 

Marblehead, Mass... . or 
awe ot 


re es 
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Newark, N. J 

New Bedford, Mass. . A 
Newburyport, Mass...add 
New Haven, Conn....add 
New London, Conn...add 
Newport, R. I.....--sub. 
Norfolk, Va.........add 
Norwich, Conn. .add 
Old Pt. Comfort, Va. .add 
Philadelphia, Pa.....add 
Plymouth, Mass.....add 
Point Lookout, Md...add 


AVERAGE RISE AND FALL OF TIDE é wil 
| Feet | Inch Places Feet Inch Places Feet | Inch 


> Mobile, an tae 1 | M4 Peak: 07 a ee \ 
London, Conn. andy Hook, N. J.. 

New Orle Note ||San Francisco, Cal. 

. A 6 {|S Gk. woke 

F “Wash. | i.. 


Eastport, M 
Gloucester, Mass add 
sll Gate Light, N. Y.add 
N. add 
Fla... ..add 


-_ 
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stport, M 


Galveston, T 
: er ay de varies with the stage of the Mississippi — 
{ , the periodic rise and fall of the tide varies e stage 0: e sissipp. 

pee mie. er ar tone toot be low river stage and zero at high river stage. ‘ ‘ 


es 


Astronomical—Time 


Time is the measurement of the earth’s rotation 
on its axis. This rotation causes the stars to ap- 
pear to cross the sky from east to west, in the 
Same manner as the Sun. ‘ 

Even if the Earth did not rotate at all on its own 
axis, the Sun would rise and set once during the 
year because of the Earth’s journey around it. 

The stars are not within the Earth's orbit. They 
are so far distant that their apparent positions are 
eae very slightly affected by the Earth’s orbital 
motion. 

The positions of the stars ‘are commonly reckoned 
from a point in the sky known as the vernal 
Rees ‘That point moves very slowly among the 
stars, 

The period of the Earth’s rotation measured with 
respect to the Vernal Equinox is called a sidereal 
day, or apparent equinoctial day. 

The period measured with respect to the Sun is 
called an apparent solar day. 

thé apparent solar and sidereal days are of 

_ variable iength. 

The longest apparent solar day occurs about 
Dec. 23, and it. exceeds the average day in length 
by approximately 30 seconds. In order to over- 
come this objection, mean time has been devised. 

_Mean solar time, which is universally used in or- 
dinary life, is sometimes ahead of and sometimes 
behind ‘apparent solar time, but on the average it 

' is the same. 


TIME, WITH RESPECT TO 


The fluctuations in the earth’s rate of rotation 
indicated by astronomical evidence are of a quite 
greater order of magnitude. Moreover, the changes 
vary in sign, whereas frictional effects should not. 

The observations come from deviations of the 
sun and moon from their gravitational orbits, the 
transits of Mercury, the eclipses of Jupiter’s satel- 
lites. Changes in the speed of rotation of the 
earth rotation seem the only explanation. 

This may be due to shifts of matter within or on 
the earth. The following figure by Brown indicates 
that in 1928 the earth was about 25 sec. ahead of 
its average rotational motion during the last three 
centuries. 


Astronomical Time 
Source: United States Naval Observatory 


The difference between these two kinds of tims 
is called the equation of time. Its maximum vali 
is a little over 16 minutes. The difference bw 
tween mean equinoctial and apparent equinocti 
or sidereal time is due to nutation. Its greatets 
value is only a little over a second, and its greatet 
daily change is a little more than a hundredth. « 
a second. ‘ |} 

On account of the fact that this difference is ¢ 
small, sidereal time has generally been used 
astronomers. In recent years a few observatorie} 
including the Naval Observatory, have begun ~ 
employ mean equinoctial time in computing 
rates of precision clocks. ! 

The Calendar Year begins at the stroke of 12 4 
the night of Dec. 31. The solar day and the calere 
dar month also begin at midnight. The intery: 
during which the Earth makes one absolute revolt 
tion round the Sun is called a Sidereal Year, a 
consists of 365 days, 6 hours, 9 minutes and 9% 
seconds. 

The Tropical Year, on which the return of 
seasons depends, is the interval between two corr 
secutive returns of the Sun to the Vernal Equino 

The Tropical Year, therefore, consists of 38 
days, 5 hours, 48 minutes and 46 seconds. + 
Tropical Year is not of uniform length; it is now 
slowly decreasing at the rate of .530 second pe@ 
century, but this variation will not always com 
tinue. 


THE EARTH’S ROTATION. 


Source: Smithsonian Physical Tables, Eighth Revised Edition 


The greatest apparent change is the loss or gail 
of one sec. in a whole year (1 part in 30,000,000 

Tidal friction should make the earth rotate mom 
slowly and the moon recede from the earth. Th 
rate of dissipation of energy by friction is abo 
1.4 x 10’19 erg see. | 

The earth’s rotation from this cause should haw 
slowed by 4 hours during geologic time. = 

The moon should continue to recede until itt 
period of revolution and that of the earth’s rota 
tion are equal to 47 of our present days. | 

The moon should then gradually approach { 
earth, ultimately coming within Roche’s lim 
(about twice the earth’s radius), breaking Uj 
possibly, into a ring like Saturn’s. 


“The rotation of the earth about its axis once in 
24 hours,’’ says the U. S. Bureau of Standards, 
“sives a time change of 1 hour for every 15° of 
longitude... That is, if observations were made on 
the transit of the sun across the meridian at points 
- separated by 15° of longitude, it would be found 
’ that the time of transit at two such points would 

differ by 1 hour. If the separation of the points of 
‘observation were decreased, the difference in time 
~ would be decreased in the same proportion. 

Since the distance around the earth is less at 
points not on the Equator than at the Equator the 
distance on the earth’s surface corresponding to a 
time difference is also less in the same proportion. 
For example, at the Equator 15° corresponds to 
about 1,040 miles, while at the latitude of New 
York 15° corresponds to only about 784 miles, Or, 
- at the Equator, a difference of about 17 miles 
makes a time difference of 1 minute, while in the 
latitude of New York a difference of only 13 miles 
makes a difference of 1 minute in true local time.” 
Although the United States has used standard 
_ time since 1883, no legislative action for the coun- 
try as a whole is recorded until March 19, 1918, 
when Congress directed the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to establish limits for the various time 
zones in this country. 

The United States is divided into four standard 
time zones, each approximately 15° of longitude 
in width. All places in each zone. use, instead of 
their own local time, the time counted from the 
transit of the ‘‘mean sun’’ across the meridian 
which passes through the approximate center of 
that zone. 

These time zones are designated as Eastern, 
‘Central, Mountain, and Pacific, and the time in 
these zones is reckoned from the 75th, 90th, 105th, 
and 120th meridians west of Greenwich, respective- 
ly. The time in the various zones is slower than 
Greenwich time by 5, 6, 7, and 8 hours, respectively. 
Res one pistes a ot Repeat between 

astern an e Centr: me Zones 
a ees ae gt ert Lay 
ungannon, Va.; stol, Tenn.; Asheville, N. C.; 
Franklin, N. C.; Apalachicola, Fla. 
The adoption of standard time by any State has 


Standard Time 


Source: U. S. Bureau of Standards; Interstate Commerce Commission | 


no official bearing on the time zone boundaries, a 
the control of these boundary lines rests with the 
interstate Commerce Commission. After holding 
hearings in Georgia, the Commission | officiall: 
moved the boundary line westward to place the 
entire State of Georgia in the Eastern Zone. Thiil 
became effective Noy. 23, 1941. ; 
By Public Law 403, amending the Act of Marelli 
19, 1918, the standard time for*each zone in the 
United States was advanced by one hour, effectiv 
Feb. 9, 1942. Following the age of this law 
the President issued an order designating the times 
for the various.zones as Eastern War Time (EWT)) 
Central War Time (CWT), Mountain ‘War Time 
(MWT), and Pacific War Time (PWT). a 
The following municipalities located on the 
boundary between the Central and the Mountain 
Time Zones use Central Standard Time: = | 
Murdo Mackenzie, S. Dak.; Phillipsburg, Kans. 
Stockton, Kans.; Plainville, Kans.; Ellis, Kans 
All other places on this boundary use Mountairil 
Standard Time. 1 
All municipalities on the boundary between the 
Mountain and the Pacific Time Zones use Mountd 
Standard Time except Huntington, Ore.; whi 
uses Pacific Standard Time. ; 
_ Standard time is used also in the territories out 
side of the continental United States. The places 


wich) are given below: 

Official Alaska time is 10 hours slower 
10 hours faster; Hawaii, 1014 hours slower; Panama 
Canal Zone, 5 hours slower; Philippines, 8 hout 
faster; Puerto Rico, 4 hours slower: Samoa, 
hours clower; Virgin Islands, 4 hours slower. ~ 

Alaska time, by act of Congress in 1918 was fixe 
as that of the 150° meridian west, 10 hours sloy 
than Greenwich. - Actually, however, four tin 
are used in the territory 120°W, 135°W, 150° 
165°W, 8 hours, 9 hours, 10 hours, and 11 hoi 
slow, respectively. f 4 

Standard time signals are transmitted from th« 
U. S. Naval Observatory through NSS (Annapolis 
and over wires to various points using this service 
The NAA (Arlington) station has been abolished 
and the transmission of time signals has been 
transferred to NSS (Annapolis). A ° 


and the time used (slower, or faster than Green- 


; Guamy 
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<p Table of Latitude and Longitude (From Greenwich) 


Source: United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 
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Lat. Long 
7 2 oF 
.}16 49 10 N.| 99 55 50W.|/Cincinnati, Ohio*...... .. {89 8 20N.] 8425 21W. 
34 55 38 S.|138 34 57E. : Jil 30 30] 8143 OW. 
12 47 16 N. 59 8B.||Clinton, N. Y.*.. .|43 317N.| 75 24 2EW. 
423913 N. 7W.}|Cologne, Germany........ 505600 N.) 657 408. 
3648 5N E. 6 56 21 N.| 79-50 348. 
40 28 58 N.| 80 121W.||Colon, Panama, Lt........ 23 23 N. 55 _7W. 
31 11 43 N‘} 29 51 406 ||Columbia, 8. C:t..... 2°... 0 IN| 81 L59W, 
See 42 21 56 N. LES See ees: 9 50 N. 00 39. 
2 22 32 N Copenhagen, Denmark*... . 113N.) 1234 408 
42 16 49 ’.||Cordova, Argentina*..... 25 168. 1147 
| ea ae 38 58 53 .j{Croydon, England....... 22 TON. 5 5 
Se al 511317 .|/Danzig, Danzig*......... 118 N.| 18 39 54E 
ee 64 32 06 N.| 40 : 852N.] 78 266 
Se a oe wie toe 8 20 N.| 77 13 50E 
eS eee N.j 1 2W.| 9 20 N. 45) 
Bet ey P Bae. Soe. o A Mees : 
Rebcinsstes 7 N.| 2. E 40 36 N.}104 56 56W. 
i cade, Soins 52 33 44 58 N.| 84 23 : 1 ...[41 35 40 N.} 93 41 LOW. 
sale 3 5256 1N.173 4 é 921 N.| 7531 25W. 
SS Ae a aan 36 50 00 S.|174 46 OOF. 3 15N.] 13 43 57B. 
ugusta, Me.t. 44 18 26 N.| 69 46 56W. 37 59 N.| 82 55 18W. 
mustin, Texas 30 16 28 N.| 97 44 26W.}{Dublin Ereland*...... 2313N.| 6 20 16W. 
-133 19 50 N.| 44 26 ; 47 21 N. 6 OOW. 
13 00 37 8.} 38 32 7.||Dutch Harbor, Alaska... .. 53 00 N.]166 35 OOW. 
40 22 20 N.| 49 49 . |}Eagle Pass, Texas......... 42 39 N.|100 30 24W. 
39 17 52 N.| 763 .||Edinburgh, Scotland*...... 5723N.| 310 46W. 
13 44 32 N.1100 2 . 45 30 N.|106 29 _2W. 
412518N.) 2 E.|/Essen, Germany.......... 27 20 N. 50 ae 
39 45 52N.| 74 .||Fairbanks, Alaska......... 50 53 N.|147 43 38W. 
-| 6 7408. 1106 .||Father Point, Que., Lt..... 31 5N. 28 20W. 
Bak he .|30 27 23 N.| 91 s eres PE 28 37 33. 
baie 5436 20N.| 5 r 40 14.N.| 81 27 Zs 
-|4448 8N.] 20 .||Fire Island, N. Y., Lt...... 37 57 N.| 7313 8W. 
hed acs 17 30 00 N.| 88 : 45 14.N.| 11 15 20W, 
eS yk or 51 53 00 N.| 55 22 a hea 6 40 N.[119 19 20E. 
i oe 25 19 50 N.| 82.59 30E. 700 N. 39 45. 
eters och 37 52 24 N.|122 15 42W. 37 43 N.| 16 54 52W. 
"152 31 31 N.} 13 21 : 18 14 N.| 94 47 26W. 
1132 19 22 N.| 64 49 34W. 20 55 N.| 7050 8W 
(|4657 9N.| 726 26E 1159N.| 6 9 QE. 
feed 52 29 102 1 52 "14425 9N.| 855 19B. 
a. hr ov 46 49 1 100 46 136 625N.| 520 42. 
Ae oe on 43555N.| 74 4 (55 52 42.N.| 417 38W. 
-|18 53 36 N.| 72 48 “157 42 20 N.| 1157 5E. 
[504345 N.) 7/5 512838N.| 0 0 0 
Saad 4450 7N.| 031 wee tecewssedioss over 120-22 NWIZY BS Debuy 
42 2128N.| 71 3 114 40 00 N.| 90 32 0OW. 
153 440N) 848 ‘152 510N.| 419 40B,. 
27 28 008./153 1 44 39 38 N.| 63 35 22W. 
5127 24.N.| 2 35 55W.||Hamburg, Germany*...... 53 3251N.| 958 22h. 
“149 1140 N.| 16 36 10E..||Hankow, China........... 30 31 30 N.|114 15 50E. 
504756N.| 421 31E.||Hanover, Germany*....... 52 2134N.| 945 9H, 
ie 2451 N.| 26 & 43 42 15 N.| 72 17 00W. 
Baas 29 59 N.} 18 58 DILITII1]40.15 51 N.| 76 52 54W. 
36 008.) 58 22 41 45 51 N.| 72 40 58W. 
53 3N.| 78 52 23 926N.| 82 21 28W. 
3 20 N.f 31 15 30E. ||Helena, Mont. (C. H.)..... 46 3518 N.|112 2 8W 
33 25. N.| 88 20 942N.| 2457 16E. 
8158.| 77 14 18 13 N,}114 10 19H. 
1252N.] 0 5 18 17 N.}157 52 17W. 
22 48 N.| 71 7 44 50 g 19 20W. 
nt eee 6 35 N.1113 16 25 54 78 27 15E. 
38 21 N.| 70 34 46 11 N.| 86 9 36W 
50 15 N.|124 33 46W.||Istanbul, Turkey, Lt...... 00 12 28 59 20E. 
7 22N.| 75 54 24W.||Ithaea, N. Y.*...........- 26 47 76 29 ow. 
223N.) 70 3 19 35 81 39 17W. 
33 58 N.| 70 12 34 47 92 10 
50 47 N.| 77 47 20 35 10 
23 31 N.J124 10 55 28 4 
15 17 N.| 75 31 16W.||Jupiter Inlet, Fla.......... 56 54 so 4 
46 9 556 94 35 1 
55 49 50 
14 33 2 
58 00 
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58 
47 
31 
17 
39 N. 
35 N. 
5.N. 
$3 6 31 29W. 20 28 #618 
37 A : 
ae Sua 0 
ast Z 
eesntessie 2 21 245.| 18 29 54E. 55 56 76 50 34W 
21 128.| 18 29 26H.||Kobe, Japan....... 40 10 N |135 11 00B. 
See: 5 33 30 N.|168 00 OOW. 42 50 N.| 20 29 45E. 
Raaser aa 0 31 00 N-| 66 56 OOW. 1 37 N.|135 46 46B . 
META Siacbag it 12800N.| 31000W. 33 40 N.| 74 20 508. 
9°8 9N| 818 4B. 54 30 57 55 
Aa hits 9 951 N.|119 45 56W. 30 25 99 31 
7 3013.N.| 15 510E. 47 50 1 32 20 
esas 453 00 N.| 52 19 0OW. “43 fot 9 20 42 2E. 
32 11 43 N.| 7953 2W.||Leipzig, Germany*......-- 20 6 12 23 298. 
“138 91 2N.| 81 37 57W,||Leningrad, U.S.S.R........ 56 32 30 17 51B. 
46 1200 N|| 63. 450W.||Liege, Belgium*......-.--- 37 6 5 33 52B, 
38 2 1N.| 78 31 20W.|iLille, France......------ 38 00 3 3505, 
49 38 54N} 138 BW. Lima, Peru. poe 13 300 77 00 0OW. 
1 8 N. i} Lisbon, Portugal*....-.---- e ! . 
reer ae 87 36 43W, | Little Rock, Ark..........134 44 56 N. 92 16 24W. 
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Vey A Long. 
R Lat bat oss Sie ae 
Liverpool, Pngland*....... 532405N.| 3 420W.|| Poughkeepsie, N. Y *.,....|41 4118 N 
Lodz, Poland.....,....... 5146 20 N.| 19 27 308. || Poznan, Poland*......._- 52 23 48 N. 
Los ‘Angeles, Calif. (City H)}34 313 N-.}118 14 33W.|| Prague, Czechoslovakia..../50 516 N. 
Louisville, Ky. (GC. H.)....|38 15 16 N.| 85 45 38W.|| Princeton, N. J.*.......... 0 20 58 N. 
/126 50 50 N.| 80 55 408. || Providence, R.L.*...._.... 41 49 46 N.| 71 24: 
-|49 5011 N.; 2400 51E.|| Quebec, Canada*..........|46 4759 N.| 71182 
‘14541 41N.| 447 8E || Quito, Ecuador*.. - :.| 014008.] 78 295 
143 437N. 35 46 47 N.| 78 384 
“138 of BON. 1 oe 16 N: 7 on § 
40 z ’ : ‘ 
12 900N. ay, 56 56 47 N.| 24 63 
Manchester, England*..... 53 28 34.N. iro. 22°54 248.) 4310 
al PM Nae tases apt 14 34 41 N. ay -.|43 1010 N.) 7737 
Marseilles, France..... 1... 48 1819 N. . || Rome (Royal Univ.), Italy*}41 53 34 N.] 1229 y 
Melbourne, Australia. ..... 37 49 53 S.|144 58 33E.|| Rosario, Argentina........ 32 58:00 S.| 60 36 3 
Messina, Italy, Lt......... 38 11 32 N.| 15 34 33E -|| Rostov-on-Don, U.S.8.R .:/471306N.| 3948 
WiC) ec) Petty CG aaa a a 25 46 30N.) 80 11 25W.|| Rotterdam. Netherlands. ../515439'N.| 4293 
452759N.| 911284H.|| Sabine Bank, La.. Lt...._” 29 28 20 N.| 93434 
“130 41 23 N] 88 225W.||Sacramento, Calif.t... 11)” 38 34 37 N.| 121 29) 
-| 61910 N.| 10 49 25W.|| Saigon, Cochin-China*. | | | ||10 46 47 N.| 106 42 » 
(41 416N.| 715127W.|| St. Augustine. Fla.. Lt... __ 2953 7N.) 81177 
34 54 338.| 56 1251 W.||St. Helena Island... ..-.{1555008.1 543} 
32 22 40 N.] 8618 2W ||St. John’s, Newfoundiand. .|47 34 2N.] 5240) 
45 30 20 N.| 73 34.39W || St. Louis, Mo.*........... 38 38 3N.| 9012! 
55.45 20 N.| 37 34 15E\.||Salém, Oregon. .°..1'77 7" 44.56 19'N.]123 1- 
-|38 25 10 N.|112 24 43W.|| Salonica, Greece. 112°. 17" 40 37 28 N:} 23 584 
:|43 58 8N.| 68 744W.||Salt Lake City, Utah! (°"” 40 46 15 N.1111 3 3 
37 20 26 N.|121 38 43W.|| San Diego, Calif.....°""* 32 43 21N|117 94 
45 22 26 N.|121 41 42W.]|| Sdn Francisco, Galif*. > * | 37 47 28 N.| 122 25.) 
44 646N.| 73.55 27W.|| San Jose, Costa Rica,” - 95500 N.| 84 106 
63 3:69 N. 18 2500 N.| 66 5¢ 
-|35 45.53 N. 3317 468.| 6620: 
SHEN |i 8 00] '28 
3 : | 89136 
60 17 29 N. 301115N._] 88 3. 
41 2434 .N. 40 27 42 N. 74 0 
ae TaN |13333.428| Soane 
: ‘| 70413 
41 47 50 N. 19 57 29 N.) 75 52 
¥ > .| 46 564 
48 846N 23 34108 
EN o.calgh ASN] 8 2s 
N. e), Ga. . 2 
32 4 2N. 47 39 42 N.| 122 1 
40 51 46 N. 37 34 40 N.| 126 a 
Be Pe aca 6 8 54N. 
Nassau, Bahamas, Lt... .. . 35 537 N: sf rr ry N toe s 4 
Navesink, N.J., Lt...._ 1"! 40 23 46 N. 53 2340 N.| 127 
Neuchatel, Switzerlamd*.. ../46 59 51 N. 11733 N. 103 51 3 
New Haven, Conn.* 1/41 19 22 N. 57253 N.1135 20 
New Orleans, La. . 29 56.53 N. 71430S.|112 443 
New York City (C 40 48 35 N. : : 42 41 00 N.] 23 206 
Newcastle, England . 5458 20N.] 136 50W.|| Soochow, China 312100 N. 
ico, Erancs* SSA 43 43 7 N. 3h 18 pak : Springteld, Tt. 22 142511/39 47.57 N. a sant 
ehtx rahcks< i : - || Stal 
Nizhni-Novgorod, U.S'S.R. 56 1950 N.| 44°130B Stet Germ tee ae ns ek 33 36 a N a BE 
Norfolk (Navy Yard), Va. ||36 49 33 N. 591618 N_] 18 18 3 
North Cape, Norway|... 71 1100N. 1918 008.| 64 44 00 
Northfield, Minn.*.._°! 7"! 44 27 42 N. 33 51 418.|18 12.411 
Northampton, Mass.*, .... 4219 2N. 38 200 N Be 20 Ox 
Nottingham, England |. ; 62 57 20.N. 27 56 53 N 2 By ab 
Nurnberg, Germany... 21") 49 26 30 N. "|22 15 00 N.| 87 50 0 
POdessay U.S.G:R.... 20.12. 46 28 37 N. 411931 N.| 34 oy. 
Ogden, Utah... .. 1722277: 4113.8 N. 14. 400N] $9 if "i 
Oklahoma City, Okla: (Gh.)|35 28 34 N. 35.37 BON | 3. aoee 
Oporto, Portugal, Lt....... 41 91.) 8 40 34W.|| Tientsin, China, ..° 0.77777 39-7 BO N13 ii ge 
.|59 5444 N.) 10 43 22H. || Tokio, Japan*..11 27°77" "" 3530 tT N 130 4ae) 
47 2 9N-/122 54 OW. || Topeka, Kan... 1.) 77°" *° 39 254N.) 95 40 44 
-/40 15 43 N.) 95 56 15W.|| Toronto, Canada*.) 22). ''/4340 1N. 79 23 5e 
45 23 38 N.| 75 42 59W.|| Trieste, Italy*.....12°°°°" 45 38 36 N.| 13 46. 
5145 34N.} 115 6W.|| Tsingtao, China..1)°*"°*"! 36 350 N-1120 20 5¢ 
4524 1N.| 1152178. || Tunis (Coletta ee Ty hee vie 36 48 19 N.| 10 18 
38 6 44.Ns| 13 21 28E || Turin) Italy*,.... 2071771! 45 221N\| 74639 
857 6N.| 79 32. 9W.|| Tybee, Gas Lt..21 1270107" 32 119N] 805042 
-| 3 48 00 N.| 55 12 0OW,|| Upsala, Sweden*. |=! °° °° * 7 59 51 29 N. 7 35 
48 5011.N.| 220148 ON.) 17 37 
3 N. |] Urbana ste akg aes o 40 620N.] 8g i333 
39 54 30 N. 116 28 10F. || Utrecht, Netherlands*. || || 52 510N] 5 744 
20 2046 Ni a 18.28 Valencia, Spain........ 1)! seer ee 703s 
. . e 8 
3958 2N. 491440 N. 133 ea 
38 50 26 N. 45 26 10 N.| 12 20; 
Sa 1022 04 88 op 
71 23 30 N11 [223 230 
13 55 N. 
6 86 N. 5213 5N. 38 20) Se 
1528. 0 ae Pe 
2.00 N.| 72 19 00W:]| West Point, N. ¥ ; a 
8468.) 57 29 26K || Williams Bay (Yerkes), Wis.#/45 a3. 75 | 42 O28 
T 5 41 .N,| 32 18 45K || wiliintnstowes Moves | 38 3a 
Port Stanley, Falkl'd 13° 3 108.| 57 51 30w.|| Winnipeg, Man. 46 oo oN 73 12a 
Bent Me a: 9 28 N.1,70 15 20W:|| Yoxonama, Japan... ° 117” 38 36 44 W'|199 30a 
; » Ote. (C.H.). 5/2! N. 40 39 anzibar (Eng. Consulate). : aM 
Portsmouth. England, Ut, 1)5047,20,N.' 1 6 20W:!| Zurich. Switasiarce ee [42 98 aa wl gaa & 
z 34 


» * Observatories; + State capital: C.H., Court House; Lt., Lighthouse. 
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To tind the longitude in hours, minutes and seconds divide the degrees, minutes and seconds bj 
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Standard Time Zones of the World 


Source: Interstate Commerce Commission and U. S. Hydrographic Office 


Mdard time for the world, like longitude, is | meridian. Places to the east of there have faster 
ited from Greenwich, England, as the prime | time; places to the west of there have slower time. 


4 F INTERNATIONAL DATE LINE 
ternational Meridian Conference, held in When crossing this line in a westerly direction 
1, D. C., (1884) established as the | G. e., from west longitude to- east longitude), the 
meridian, from which time was to be| date must be advanced I day, and when. crossing 
cm the meridian passing through Greenwich, | in an easterly direction (east longtitude to west 
and. The meridian 180° from this prime | longtitude), the date must be set back 1 day.” 
ian was made the International Date Line, The line is so bent that it passes through Bering 
1 order to include islands of the same group Strait with Asia to the West and Alaska to the 
he same day, it has been necessary to vary the | East, then bends West so as to leave all the Aleu- 
From the i80th meridian at some places. The | tian Islands on the East. The line turning east 
date line runs from 70° N. to 60° S. in| again follows the 180° meridian again until, 5° 
dance with the following description: below the equator, when it bends to the east toward 
ng at the 180th meridian at 70° N.; thence | the Samoan Islands Which are left to the east and 
heasterly to 169° W., 65° N., thence south- | away from the Fiji Islands to the west. It continue 
y to 170° EB. 52°30’ N., thence southeasterly | south on the meridian of 172°30’ W. to 45°30’ S., 
180th meridian at 48° N., thence southerly _ Tonga Islantis, New Zealand and thence the line 
180th meridian to 5° S., ‘thence southeasterly | continues southwesterly to the 180th meridian, at 
Y W., 15°30’ S., thence southerly to 45°30’ | 51°30’ S., thence southerly on the 180th meridian 
nee southerly on the 180th meridian to 60° S. ' to 60° S. 


STANDARD TIME DIFFERENCES—UNITED STATES CITIES 
12 o’clock U. S. Eastern Standard Time. the clocks in the cities of the United States are: 


Leet 112.00 NOON || Galveston, Tex.....-.|11.00 a.m. || Omaha, Neb.......-<«|1L.00 Am 
‘112.00 noon|| Hartford, Conn... . . .|12.00 NOON Philadelphia, Pa..... 12.00 NOON 
11.00 a.m. Houston, Texas...... 11.00 A.M. Pittsburgh, Pa....... 12.00 NOON 
112.00 Noon | | Indianapolis, Ind... .. 11.00 a.m. || Portland, Oregon.....} 9.00 A.M. 
“112.00 Noon} | Kansas City, Mo... ..|11.00 a.m. Providence, R. I... . .|12.00 NOON 
_|12.00 Noon|| Los Angeles, Cal. ..-. 9.00 A.M. Richmond, Va,....... 12.00 NOON 
11,00 a.m. || Louisville, Ky......- 11.00 a.m. || St. Paul, Minn....... 1100 A.M. 
“|12'06 Noon| | Memphis, Tenn.. ....}11.00 a.at. Rochester, N. Y...... 12.00 NOON 
Mg AR 12.00 Noon] | Milwaukee, Wis... .../11.00 a. Salt Lake City, Utan.|10.00 a.m. 
“| 12.00 noon|| Minneapolis, Minn. . . 11.00 A.M. San Francisco, Cal. ..| 9.00 A.M. 
ge Aa 11.00 A.w. || Newark, New Jersey. .|12.00 NOON Savannah, Ga... . {12.00 NOON 
Soe 10.00 a. || New Haven, Conn... .|12.00 NOON Seattle, Wash.. 9.00 A.M. . 
‘141.00 a.m. || New York, N. Y...../12.00 Noon}| St. Louis, Mo.; .. -}11.00 A.M. 
re 12.00 Noon|| New Orleans, La.....|11.00 4. M. Washington, D. C....|12.00 NOON 
LS ee 11.00 A.M. Norfolk, Va.-.......|12.00 NOON 


DIFFERENCES—NEW YORK AND FOREIGN CITIES 
Siates Eastern Standard Time, the standard time in foreign cities is as 


ww 
rc 
% 
o 
& 
i~] 
: 


2 o'clock noon United 
| 700 P.M. ||/Delhi...... -)10.30 P.M. ||Moscow.........+--- 8.00 P.M. 
.| 5.19 P.M. Dublin. . é | 5.00 pm. j/Oslo......-2...2.-0> -00 P.M, 
aoe wie .| 7.00 P.M. 10.00 A.M. os cow to wac en a OGmera 
4.30 A.M.* 4.00 Pu. ||Perth.......g¢5---00° .00 A.M.* 
Sct, 8.006 P.M. 6.00 P.M. « aucune fh OO aa 
.|12.00 MID. 1.00 p.m. |j/Rome...........---- -00 P.M. 
Pen Ls 12.30 A.M.* 12.00 NOON}|Santiago (Chile)... ... 00 P.M 
5.00 P.M. Havre... .| 5.00 P.M. 217: Nees nee iene -00 A.M.* 
“are ‘| 6.00 P.M. || Honolulu. -| 6.30 A.M. ww a aawe 2 aayetal LRU eam 
.}12.00 NOON ‘| 1.00 a.m.* |)Stockholm..........- .00 P.M. 
_...-|10.30 P.M. .| 7.00 P.M. 00 4.M.* 
+) See 6.00 P.M. .| 8.00 PM. 30 P.M. 
lS ee 5.00 P.M. 12.00 NOON "00 A.M.* 
oe. 7.00 P.M. 5.00 P.M. 00 P.M 
~aas -| 6.00 P.M. -| 5.00 P.M. -00.A.M, 
.} 1.00 P.M. .| 5.00 P.M. .00 P.M. 
.,..+|10.53 P.M. .| 5.00 p.m. || Warsaw........-+---- 00 P.M. 
Leo 7.00 P.M. "| 1,00 a.m.* |] Wellington, N, Z... “30 A.M.* 
Ree acy 12.30 P.M. ity . 11.00 A.M. TN DOS jc .00 A.M. 
ae ee 6.00 P.M. || Montevideo. oly ei es Rammer eee Ge iii 
I eae 6.00 P.M. ||Montreal ......-.--- 2°00 Noon||Zurich.........- ‘00 P.M. 
3) Gee 8.00 A.M. 
German Summer Time which is seven hours 


any and Italy operate during the war 0 rmar 
New York Standard Time; England Summer Time is six hours ahi 
aces marked * the time noted is in the morning of the following day. 


Daylight Saving Time 
nes Association of New York, Inc. (Formerly The Merchants’ 

e: Commerce and Industry Amociation of Ne % Yor kK) 4 a * fee 
< tuba, Buen Ayre an uracao vance e' 
in Monday, Feb. 9, 1942, at 2 A.M., for the fst | CCoes’one hour starting March 28, 1942. Jamaica, 
since 1919, the entire United States wen’ = on July 31, went on Daylight Saving Time. 
Time by setting the clocks ahead one hour for | “tn South America, Argentina is on Daylight Say- 
ation of the war. ing Time for the duration of the war. Chile went 
h Dakota went on Mountain Time on April | on Daylight Time on Aug. 1, 1942: Dominican 
d Michigan gave defense cities the privilege, Ae a ag Eee clocks 1 hour, 40 minutes 
Jes “| a ug. 8, 2 
of Feb. 5, 1943, of retaining Eastern War hina In Europe, Great Britain moved her clocks ahead 


fgia, in Jan. 1943, put the State on Central | . other hour on April 5, 1942, thus observing two 
Tim hours of Daylight Saving Time. Om Aug. 15, 1943, 


the duration. Unoccupied France put clocks ahead 
another hour on March 9, 1942, thus making two 
hours of Daylight Saving Time; Finland advanced 
the clocks one hour on April 2, 1942, until Oct. 4; 
Portugal advanced the clocks one hour on March 


foundland two duration. Alaska 
iso on advanced time, 


and ey ee hes ee 16, Gan mies age place 

in Pu pul ck one hour, and on Oct. 20, , sStandar 

pe Neen time; was in operation. eh dag advanced the 

clocks one hour on May 4, 1 42. Germany went.on 

Summer Time on March 29, i943. This was six 
hours ahead of U. S. Eastern War Time. 


14, 1942, and on April 25, 1942, advanced them 


ks one hour and | they reverted to one hour Daylight Saving Time for - 
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Astronomical Constants 


aN solar parallax, 8”.80. Nutation constant, 


Aberration constant, 20”.47, Annual precession, 
50”.2564+0”.000222 (t—1900). 

Obliquity of the ecliptic, 23° 27’ 8”.26—0”.4684 
(t—1900). fs 

Annual diminution of obliquity, 0”.4684. 

Moon’s equatorial horizontal parallax, 57’ 27,70. 

Moon’s mean distance from the earth (centre to 
centre), 238,857 miles. 

Sun’s mean distance from the earth (astronomical 
unit), 92,897,416 miles, 

Velocity of light, 186,324 miles per second. 

Light travels unip of distance—viz. 92,897,416 
miles in 498.5800 seconds. 3 

Length of the Year—Tropical (equinox to equi- 
nox 365.2421988 days. Sidereal or absolute revo- 


lution, 365.2563604 days. Anomalistic (from 
helion to perihelion), 365.2596413 days. _ 

Length of Day—Sidereal, 23 hours 56 1 
4.091 seconds (mean solar time). Mean soy 
hours 3 minutes 56.555 seconds (sidereal tiv 

Length of the Month—Synodical (from neq 
to new moon), 29 days 12 hours 44 mim 
seconds. . Tropical, 27 days 7 bab 43 minv 
‘seconds. Sidereal (absolute revolution), 27 
hours 43 minutes 11.5 seconds. Anomalisticlj 
-perigee to perigee), 27 days 13 hours 18 4 
33.1 seconds. 

Dimensions of the Earth—Equatorial 
3,963.34 miles; equatorial diameter, .7,926.677 
equatorial circumference. 24,902 miles. Polar 
3,949.99 miles; polar diameter, 7,899.998 3 
meridianal circumference, 24,860 miles. Ecce 
of the oblate spheroid, 0.0819981. 


Astronomical Signs and Symbols 


0) The Sun.’ fof Mars. ef Conjunction.’ 

€ The Moon, 2M Jupiter. QD Quadrature. 

6 Mercury. h Saturn. & Opposition. 

2 Venus. H Uranus. QQ Ascending Node. 

@ The Earth. z Shes (6) Descending Noda 
uto 


Two heavenly bodies are in “‘conjunction” (0) 
when they have the same Right Ascension, or are 

~ on the same meridian, i. e., when one is due north 
or south of the other; if the bodies are near each 
other as seen from the earth, they will rise and 
set at the same time; they are in ‘‘opposition”’ () 
when in opposite quarters of the heavens, or when 
one rises as the other is setting. ‘‘Quadrature’’ 
(QO) is half way between conjunction and oppo- 
sition. By ‘‘greatest elongation’’ is meant the 


greatest apparent angular distance from @ 

the planet is then generally most favorablb) 
ated for observation. Mercury can be see 
the naked eye only at this time. When aa 
is in its ‘‘ascending’’ (9) or ‘‘descending 
node it is passing through the plane of the + 
orbit. The term ‘Perihelion’? means near 
the sun, and “‘Aphelion’’ farthest from th 
An ‘‘occultation’’ of a planet or star is an) 


of it by some other body, usually the moon. 


The Zodiac 


THE sun’s apparent yearly path among the stars 
is known as the ecliptic. The zone 16° wide, 8° on 
each side of the ecliptic, is known as the zodiac. 
Beginning at the point on the ecliptic which marks 

‘the position of the sun at the vernal equinox, and 
thence proceeding eastward, the zodiac is divided 
‘into twelve signs of 30° each, as shown herewith. - 

These signs are named from the twelve constella- 
tions of the zodiac; with which the signs coincided 

Spri 1. °P Aries. The Ram. 

pring) 2 3 Taurus. The Bull. 


Signs. / 3 IT Gemini. The Twins. 
nies 4, <3 Cancer. The Crab. 
Signs. 4 $2 Leo. The Lion. 


Il Virgo. The Virgin. 


in the time of the astronomer Hipparchuss 
2,000 years ago, Owing the precession 1 
equinoxes, that is to say, to the retrograde | 
of the equinoxes along the ecliptic, each signi 
zodiac has, in the course of 2,000 years, | 
backward 30° into the constellation west of 
that the sign Aries is now in the constel 
Pisces, and so on. The signs of the zodiaid 
| their Latin and English names are as follow 


7. = Libra. The Balance. 
eo 8. Nl] Scorpius. The Scorpion. 
: 9. { Sagittarius. The Archer. 
10. Y Capricornus. The Goat. 
Mae 11. 3 Aquarius. The Water-Bes 
* (12. } Pisces. - The Wishes 


\ 


Absolute Zero—Absolute Temperature 


Absolute zero—the point at which, theoretically 
_ all molecular motion ceases—exists at 459.6 degrees 

below the Fahrenheit and 273.15 degrees below 
the Centigrade zero points. This is the beginning 
‘of what is known in dynamic meterology as Abso- 
lute Temperature, as determined by observation of 
the contraction of gases when cooled, and, from 
thermo-dynamical considerations. 


“A temperature 0.8 degrees, Centigrade, from the 


Thermometers—Comparative Scales 


absolute zero was reached in 1921 by Kam! 
Onnes in the physical laboratory of the Unili 
of Leyden,’ says C. G. Abbot, Secretary 
Smithsonian Institution, at Washington, | 
date of June 27, 1933. : GI 
Dr, Wander Johannes de Haas, founder - 
perimental Physics at the University of 1] 
announced in Feb., 1935, that he had reac 
temperature of one five-thousandth of a. 
(Kelvin) above Absolute Zero. ‘ 


Reau- centis rene Reau- Centi- aa Reau- | Centi- Bue | 
80°” | Loo? | 212° Water Boils go" | Yooe’| sia> Bo° | “ro0¢ | 233° 
ae Z : 
76 95, | 203 | Level. 29.3| 36.7] 98 |Blood Heat \ 7 
72 | 90 | 194 s | 35 | 95 —§.ol— 9.3} 35) 7 eteee 
68 85 | 185 25.8| 32.2 = 4) ')2 5s le 2g G 
63.1] 78.9] 174 24 30 86 — 5.3|— 6.7] 20 t 
60 75 | 167 |Alcohol Boils |} 21.3| 26.7] 80 = 8 210 4\. 14 3 
56 70 | 158 20 25 77 —_9.8]—12.2] 10 a 
52 65 | 149 16 20 68 QT RS 1B 5 t 
48 60 140 12.4) 15.3] 60 |Temperate —14.2|—-17.8 0 |Zero Fa 
44 65 | 131 10.2} 12.8] 55 -16 |-20 |- 4 ! 
42.2] 52.8] 127 |Tallow Melts 8 10° 50 —20 |=25 1-13 é 
40 50 | 122, 5. 7.2) 45 +24 |-30 |-22 i 
33.8] 42.2] Los 1.3} 27] 35 = 38 joge. (age { 
peels ah | 08 | F .7| 35 —32 |-40 |—40 % 


- 
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2 : “Aone 
_. Mean Temperatures, Highs, Lows, Precipitation 
‘* Source: United States Weather Bureau 


Mean Mean Mean Mean 


‘Temper-|Rec- | Rec- | Ann’l Temper- ec Ann’! 
ature. ord ord Pre- ature = aa mers re~ 
Stations {|———*_| AFS..| vow. | cip'n || States Stations High- tS. licipmn 


Jan. est. | (Ins.) 


July| est. 


Jan, | July est. est. | (Ins.) 
ier a4 | 78 | 114 | —32] 25.5 


7 
+ an 7.6 28 | 72 | 108 | —36| 8.20 
46.1 41 | 78 | 103 | —5| 44.2 
20.2 9 | 71 | 114 | —45) 15.4 
Beads 14.0 22 | 70 | 102 | —32| 36.2 
45.0 .| 35 | 73 | 104 | —9| 40.9 
| 42.24) : ..| 29 | 69 | 97 | —13} 14.2 
38.4 «...|N. Y¥. City...| 82 | 74 | 102.| —14) 41.6 
47.6 ....|Cincinnati...} 33 | 77 | 108 | —17) 37.2 
sere tea 12.5 ..../Oklahoma C.| 88 | 82 | 113 | —17| 31.2 
hae 31.8 |Portiand.....| 39 | 67 | 105 | —2| 39.4 
38.3 ||Pa...... |Philadelphia.} 34 ; 77 | 106 | —11} 41.9 
31.3 ||R. I. ...\Block Island.} 32 | 69 92 | —10| 38.8 
ie 29.6 ||S. C....!Charleston...| 50 | 81 | 104 7| 40.3 
40.6 & RETTO, osc Mats 18 | 76} 115 | —40) 16.2 
59.7 79 | 106 | —13} 44.8 
42.0 | 55 | 83 | 101 8) 44.4 
41.9 30 | 77 | 105 | —20| 15.8 
38.9 19 | 69 | 100 | —29]} 31.9 
31.0 |/Va......|Norfolx..... 42 | 78 | 105 40.4 
26.8 +< jSeattle....... 40 | 63 98 3} 31.8 
49.4 . ..|Parkersburg..| 32 | 75 | 106 | —27| 37.9 
36.7 || Wis.....|Milwaukee...| 21 | 70 | 105 | —25| 29.6 
ence G 2 |Wyo....|Cheyenne....| 27 | 67 | 100 | —38| 15.8 


le ye (—) sign indicates temperature below | Gabriel mountains of California, 1.03 inches of 
) Fahrenheit thermometer registration. rain—equivalent to 116 tons of water per acre—fell 


April 5, 1926, at Opid’s Camp, in the San | in one minute. 


6 


Monthly Mean Temperature and Precipitation 
; Source: United States Weather Bureau 
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9) 2. 
2 4. 
1 1 
75|4.0 3. 2. 
6 4.3 7913.0 3. 2 2 
3.3 7 3. 2. 1 Ke 
5 1.9 76\0.5 0. 1. 1 1. 
6 3.2 84/2.2 2. 2 1 ts 
8 0.8 58|0.0 0. L 2. 4. 
B:) 1.3) 69) 2.4 2. ir 1. 0. 0.7 
9 1.9 63/0.6 0. 1. 2. 5. 5.6 
8 4.0 74\3.5 3. 3. ae Li 0.9 
by 5. 42 55|4.3 7. 0. 2. 0. 9.1 
3 De 1.4 69|0.7| 68/0. 0. 1 2 28 
3 5313. 3.7 7714.7| 7514: 3. 2 2. 3.2 
THE MEANING OF “1 INCH OF RAIN’ 


3 ds. Consequently a rainfall of 1 inch 
pe oor of ground would mean 27,143 gallons of 
water. This is equivalent to 603 barrels of 45 
gallons each. 5 

¢ 62. infall of 1 inch on a roof of 3,000 square feet 
pine density, would mean fe Le ers inches, gf 250 cubic gah 

uniform coating of | available for the cis y 

41.5 barrels of 45 gallons each. 
pak eaten Oren nes of snow equals ih water content, on 


the average, about one inch of rain. 


uare feet. 
f 
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‘Days’ Lengths at N. Y. City—Sunrise to Sunset _ 
Source: United States Weather Bureau \ 
i Days}. Jan. Feb. |March| April May June July Aug. | Sept. 


H.M.| H.M. | H.M. | H.M. | H.M.| H.M.|_H.M.| H.M.| H.M.| H.M. J 
Ser 19. Le 6 1,17 | 12.42 | 13.58 | 14.56 | 15. 5 | 14.20 | 13. 6 | 11.45 a 
Peers 11.19 | 12.44 | 14, 1 | 14.57 | 15. 4} 14.18} 13, 3 | 11.438 : 
SRia 9.19 11.22 | 12.47 }-14. 3 | 14.58 | 15. 4) 14.16 | 13. 1) 11.40 5 
4.,.| 9.20 11.25 | 12.50} 14. 5 | 14.59 | 15. 2 | 14.14 | 12.58 | 11.38 E 
Disab Oeek 11.27 | 12.53 | 14. 8 | 15. 0 | 15. 1 | 14.12 | 12.57 | 11.35 F 
6...) 9.22 11.30 | 12.55 | 14.10 | 15. 1 | 15. 1 | 14,10 | 12.54 | 11.32 ' 
Ae O23 11.33 | 12.58 | 14.12 | 15. 1 | 15. 0 | 14. 12.51 | 11.30 | 10. 
8...| 9.24 11.36 | 13. O | 14.14 | 19. 2 | 14.59 | 14. 5 | 12.49 | 11.27 F 
955449525 11.39 | 13. 3 | 14.16 | 15. 4 | 14.58 | 14. 4 | 12.46 | 11.24 * 
10...} 9.26 11.41 | 13. 6 | 14.18 | 15. 4 | 14.57 | 14. 2 | 12.43 | 11.22 : 
f1...| 9.28 11.44 | 13) 8 | 14.20 | 15. 5 | 14.56 | 13.58 | 12.40 | 11.19 2 
12...| 9.29 11.47 | 13.11 | 14.23 | 15. 5 | 14.55 | 13.56 | 12.37 | 11.17 
13.4.) 9.30 17.49 | 13.13 | 14.25 | 15. 6 | 14.53 | 13.54 | 12.34 | 11.13 9. 
14,.,| 9.382 11.52 | 13.16 | 14.27 | 15. 6 | 14.52 | 13.51 | 12.31 | 11.10 O. 
15...} 9.33 11.54 | 13.18 } 14.29 | 15: 6 | 14.51 | 13.49 | 12.30 | 11. 8 9: 
16...| 9.35 11.47 | 13.21 | 14.30 | 15. 7 | 14.49 | 13.47 | 12.27 | 11. 5 9: 
SEF. 19.37 12.01 | 13.25 | 14.32 | 15. 7 | 14.48 | 13.44 | 12.24 | 11. 3 9. 
18...| 9.38 12. 3 | 13.26 | 14.34 | 15. 7 | 14.46 | 13.42 | 12.22 | 11. 0 9: 
SV19.. | 9.40 12. 6 | 13.28 | 14.36 | 15. 8 | 14.44 | 13.39 | 12.18 | 10.58 9.47 
i 20. 9.42 12. 9 | 13.32 | 14.38 ] 15. 7 | 14.43 | 13.37 | 12.15 | 10.55 9.4% 
y 24. .) 9543 12.11 | 13.34 | 14.39 | 15. 7 | 14.41 | 13.34 | 12.14 | 10.53 9.42 
22..;.| 9.46 12.14 | 13.37 | 14.41 | 15. 7 | 14.40 | 13.32 | 12.11 | 10.51 9.41 
23.0) 9.48 12.17 | 13.39 | 14.43 | 15. 8 | 14.38 | 13.29 | 12 10.47 9.39 
24...) 9.49 12.19 | 18.42 | 14.45 | 15. 7 | 14.36 | 13.27 | 12. 6 } 10.45 9.37 
{ 2510.) 9.51 12.22 | 13.44 | 14:46 | 15. 7 | 14.34 | 13.25 |: 12. 3 | 10.42 9.35 
26...| 9.54 12.25 | 13.47 | 14.48 | 15. 7 | 14.32 | 13.22 | 12. 0 | 10.40 9.33 
27...) 9.56 12.27 | 13.49 | 14.50 | 15. 6 | 14.31 | 13.19 | 11.57 | 10.38 9.32 
28...) 9.58 12.30 | 13.51 | 14.50 | 15. 6 | 14-29 | 13.17 | 11:54 | 10.35 9.31 
29...1 9.59 12 13 54 | 14.52 | 15. 6 | 14.27 | 13.15 | 11.51 | 10.32 9.29 
30 5. $10;, 2 12 35 | 13 56 | 14 5. 5. 5 | 14.25 | 13.12 | 11.48 | 10.30 9.28) 
0 RET estes TESB5 7] Osa os ae 14-23; 7 TSSG9) fp eee 10.27}: Page 


length of day in seconds. 


Daily Normal High and Low Temperature at New York ( 


Source: United States Weather Bureau 
Jan. Feb. | Mar. Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Noy. | | 


88] 26) 37) 24) 41) 26) 51) 36) 63] 48) 73) 57] 80} 64) 82] 67) 77 

38] 26] 37) 24) 41) 26] 52) 36] 64] 48) 74} 57] 80) 64) 82] 67] 77} 64] 69] 54] 57 

38] 26) 37| 24] 41) 26] 52) 36] 64] 48} 74} 58} 81} 64] 82] 67} 77] 63] 69] 54] 56] 42 
38} 26) 37) 24) 42) 26) 52) 37] 64] 49) 74) 58) 81} 64] 82] 67) 77) 63) 68} 54] 56} 41 
38} 25) 37| 24) 42! 27) 53) 37) 65} 49] 74] SS] 81] 64) s2 76} 63] 68] 53] 55] 41 
38] 25) 37| 24) 42) 27) 53) 38] 65] 50] 75] 58] 81} 65) 82] 67} 76] 63] 68] 53] 55] 41 
38} 25] 37) 24) 42) 27) 54) 38) 66] 50) 75) 59] 81] 65] 81 76) 62) 67] 52] 54) 40 
38] 25] 38] 24) 43) 28) 54) 39] 66] 50] 75} 59] 8i]) v5] S81} 67) 76] 62] 67] 52] 54) 40 

38] 25] 38] 24] 43) 28] 55) 39) 66] 50] 76] 59] 81] 651. 81} 67] 76] 62|°66] 52} 54] 40] 
38} 25] 38] 24) 43] 28) 55) 39] 67] 51] 76] 59] 82] 65) S1] 67] 75) 62] 66} 51] 53) 39 


Means | 37| 24) 38| 24) 45] 30) 57|, 42] 68| 53] 77] 60] -82| 66} 80] 66| 74| 60] 64] 49] 51 37) 


Extremes of Precipitation and Snowfall at New York (Incht 


Source: United States Weather Bureau fr | 
Precipitation Snowfall Precipitation Snowfall l 
Month|Greatest Greatest —7 
in 24 H.| Day| Yr. jin 24 H.| Day NY¥r. er irae Day} Yr. nee r 

Jan. 2.48 | 8-9 | 1ss4| 13.4 |23-24l1935 |Igur 3.80 ) ‘ 
Feb. 3.25 |11-12] 1886] 17.8 {|17-18/1893 aust 5.05 |16-17 1908 0 3 | 
March.| 3.60 |25-26] 1876] 16.5 | 12 °|1S88 ||Sept.. 3 | 1882) 0 at 
A 3.72 5 1886] 10.2 —4 11915 ||Oct 9.40 | 8-9 | 1903] 0.4 “at 
May... 4.17 i 1908} TT 6 1891 ||Nov...] 3.62 |15-16] 1892) 8.8 vil 
une...! 3. 4-15! 1917 .. Bee 3.23 113-141 1941] 1410 , i] 


 Snowfall—Beginning 1884-5; includes sleet; “T”, trace, less than 0.1 inch. 
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< Astronomical—New York City Weather ‘Records 
New York City Weather Records for 1942 


x Source: United States Weather Bureau 
DAILY PRECIPITATION, 1942, AT NEW YORK (INCHES) 


Feb. ; Mar. } Apr. ; May | June| July ; Aug. | Sept. 


Mar. | Apr. May July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. 
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Monthly and Annual N. Y. Precipitation (Inches) — 


Source: 


United States Weather Bureau 


(The means are based on the averages from 1871 to date) 
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Source: United States Weather Bureau 
(The means are based on the averages from 1p71 to date) 
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Astronomical—N, Y. Tide Tables for 1944 177 


“Source: U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey; Eastern Standard Time 

3 Observation made at the Battery 

h these predictions, a.m. tides are given on the first line of each day and p.m. tides on the second 
he predictions are in Eastern Standard Time. 


meridian 75°W. Heavy-faced type indicates p.m. tides. 0” is midnight, 12h is noon. Heights 
oned from the datum of soundings on charts of the locality which is mean low water. 


January I February | March 


Low i High Low | High ew 
—* | pay |——_—__|—_—____ Day |—_—__|—____ 
Ht.) Time Ht. | Time Ht.|Time Ht. || Time - Ht.|Time Ht. 
ft. mM. ft.| hum. ft} h.m. ft.| hm. ft. 
21 0:2) 4g 43/818 0.0) 1 1120 44) 748) sou 
01 = 0.5 12 3.8)/835. -0.1) W |-1 48 : 01 0.2 
ht #8,)— 10 a5 29 ae 0.1) 84 ).aHe 5508 
1 05 «=-0.4 12 35/935 0.0] Th | 2 46 08.4 
2 44 0.0) 48 4.1110 28. Od) 3 | 3 16 Sv. 0.3* 
oe 06 —0.3) 17 3.4)10 31 0.0 F ey | 07 0.4 
3 48 0.0 SO: 41/44 17 0.0) .4 | 4:19 510.2 
3 02 -0.3 19 3.4|11 22 0.0 Sa 4 54 oe 0.3 
4 45 -0.11 7 edna 0) ee woh 4 BC PBS 47 8 0M 
4 54 —0.3) 14 3.5/12 08 0.1) Su} 5 50 50 0.2 
5 38-02! 34 43}012 -0.1) 6 | 6 09 ste a 
5 43 -0.4) OL 3.6)12 56 0.2) M | 6 37 28 = -0.1 
6 bey Vis, es d100, 0.1 7.) esa 38°} OL 
6 29 «0.3 44 3.7/1 41 -0.4) Tu | 7 19 Ry eater! 
032 -04 57 45,145 -0.2]) 8 | 7 31 23 0.0 
3 °F 118 -9.4) 24 «3.7/2 24 -0.5| W | 7 58 54 -0.3 
Loe 403) 34 45/228 0.2) 9 | 8 07 055 5-0 
; 3 a3 204 0.5 03. «3.8| 3 03.0.5 Th | 8 33 32 -0.4 
205 -0.3 10 44/308 -0.2) 10 | 8 42 4 0¢«COD 
3 ke 247 = -0.6) 42 3.8| 3 39 0.5) F 9 07 6090 -0.4 
247 -0.3) a4 4213.43 0.1] 11 | 914 20 02 
- : 4 3 27 —0.5) 19 3.8) 4 12 —0.4) Sa 9 38 39 -0.3 
; 0.2 
: 327 0:2) 17-- 41/416 0.0) 12 | 9 42 53 
. 10 i 406 -0.5) 56 = 3.8} 4 40 -0.2), Su |10 07 06 = -0.2 
403 0.0 46 391445 0.1) 13 |10 08 233 0.1 
if i HA 33 442 -0.3 29 3.8) 5 05 0.0) M_ |10 35 28 0.0 
| 14 |10 38 52), Pos. 
401438 0. ig) we sais 4! 0.3) 1 
ee it y= 38 5 7 oi 59 «3.91 5 24 ~~ 0.1) Tu jit 11 47. 0.1 
‘ 52 «3.615 49 ~—s«0.4| «15 (|11 20 23: | 02 
| ioe ae ot px alive) 5152 Oa] We 11355 16 0.3 
2 : 5) 37. 3.81640 0.6] 16 |}..°.. 10° <9 
12 a 37 Q 3¢ 02 37. «3.4635 0.4) Th }|12 12 59 «O.5 
7 i 8 0.5 
“4 5] 6 0.7 24 3.91819 0.6) 17 | 0 50 3 ; 
2s 35] 7 is 03 31. 3.31803 0.5 F | 1 12 10 os 
f d 0. 25 4.0| 9 34 0.4| 18 | 1 54 06 (0.4 
1 ; a aa : 4 oa 41 3.2| 9 39 0.4) Sa 2 28 18 is 
s 6| 39 41/1036 02) 19 | 3 14 10 0. 
A3h 33] 9 20 0.3. ii. 3.4|10 420.1) Su | 3 55 26 «800.2 
iu" 4 53 4.4111 30 -0.2| 20 | 4 30 o7 02 
4 38 3 5li0 r+! 02 2  3.7/11 40 0.2; M | 5 08 2% 02 
- ys 7 4 ee ee ea pores ea ve 8]... 0 eee 
abe 0.1 35 4.1/12 25 | -0.6] Tu | 606 | 44/12 O1 ed 
49 5.11037 0.6) 22 | 6 31 022 -0. 
3 res ry 16 45/117 -0.9| W | 6 58 12 52 De 
: 40 541131 0.9] 23 |°7 22 1 16 : 
é it -0.6 05 48| 207 -1.2| Th | 7 45 1 42, 7s 
290Cfs«iw 4] 224 «0-1-2 24 | 8 11 2.05 921 
; % 35 $5. 15.6) 254-14) oF] 8 34 ; ~ ae 
d 19 54/312 -1.2 25 | 9 00 -1. 
32 3 46 5.0| 339 1.4) Sa | 922 : 7 ue 
-1.0 12 5.2|401 -12) 26 | 9 51 44-1. 
3 ia ash 39 5.0| 424 -1.2) Su |10 13 _ 4 BY pa 
Si 48| 450 -0.9!, 27 |10 43 3 94 
ho os 3 3° 431/510 —0.9) M |i 04 4 43 ee 
| 42 -0.6| 28 {11 37 521 -0. 
an ce WR Ee oe 70:5, Tu |11 56 329 0.2 
: 28 0.8 25°: 461640 -0.2| 29 |-. .-. 8 15 =o 
ii 59 -1.0 1253 «44.1 6 56 -0.1/ W |12 29 i 
-0 30 | 0 50 7 at 0.2 
i2 22 0.6 _Th | 1 25 7 28 fi 
ena f 31 | 1 44 825 - 0.4 
oaee ae F | 222 838 60.8 
11 46 ~0. 
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New York City (April, May, June) Tide Tables . 


: t 
Source: U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey; Eastern Standard Time 2 
Observation made at the Battery % 


Ms On these predictions, a.m. tides are given on the first line ef each day and p.m. tides on the g 


line. The predictions are in Eastern Standard Time. 


Time meridian 75°W. Heavy-faced type indicates p.m. tides. 04 is midnight, 12h is noon. He 
are reckoned from the datum of soundings on charts of the locality which is mean low water. 


April | May I June 
High Low | High Low | High 
Day | Day & | Day 5s 
Time Ht.|Time Ht. Time Ht./ Time Ht.) Time Ht 
hm. ft.) hm. ft. iim. * ft.) tem. ye. hom. Fh 
1. |02'41 40/927 0.5) 1 1/258 39/945 0.5) 1 | 3 58 3.8 
Sa |323 34,940 08) M | 3 48 3.7/10 04 0.9 Th | 446 43 
2 341 3.9 19 21 0.4) az, | 35% 38103804) 2 1 45 88 
u 2 : .7| Tu |}4 42 3.911053 0.7) F 15320 45 
ean ae 813.9100 00155 7,0.2' 8, (abr 309 Ti 0 O:2ih ese Is ca3 3.9 
M | 5 20 3.7|11 25 0.5) W | 5 30 4.1}11 40 0.5] Sa | @ 12 4.8). 
4 (6 35» 4.0111 55 _ 0.1) ‘4 | 5.42, 4.0]11's8 ~~ ol a | e@ 98 40 
Tu | 608 4.0).. .. alee D6 493 e oe eae, fodhoSul | 56850 5.0 
wee Gon 32 ]8R tes ky fre gs 
+ -0.1) F 9 -li - M 7 26 5.2 
6 }701 43/056 0.1) 6 | 703 wo) OR Oleg [749 44 
Th {725 44/119. -0.2) Sa }725 4181118 . 0.0) Tu |s 04 5.3 
Ta A38 4.4] 1 38 0.01 87" [re '3a 4.21150 -0.1 29 
FP |.800 45/157. -0.2) Su | 7 57 5.0} 1 55 0.0 w : rt 33 5 
8 | 8 12 43/218  -0.2) . 8 -| 8 14 4.21230. -0.2) 8 6 4 : 
Sa [832 46/233 -0.2' M | 829 5.0] 2 31 0.0 Th | 9 28 53 3 
: 3] 2 55 —0.2) 4 -0.5 g 
Sal) gion) aris os] tu | 5 on sol age) Tet? fie. 238 
10 9 12 4.1} 3 30 -0.2) 10 9 26 4.0) 3 47 —0.2 10 11 12 4.1] 4 
“s 929. 4.6| 3 33 0.0) W }'9.39) > 5.03.37 "0.20" Sa lay 24° Biol 
| 9.41 4.0) 403 -0.2/ 41 |10 14 3.91426 -02) 11 5 
-Tu |10 00 = 4.6] 3 57 0.1) Th |10 27 4.9] 4 12 0.3, Su |i? ii 4.2) 5 
Sha OG 65. 43.8) 4. 37 0.0) 12 |11 16 3.8] 5 09 0.0) 12 |0 23 4.9] 6 
W (1041 46/422 03) F |i127 471452 9 5) M | 1 08 4.4] 7 
13/1108 Sz abr as 0. ast Nees b6 00. f Oa] ‘ 7 
Th |i1 31 4.5| 4 56 0.4) Sa |12 17 3.8| 5 49 0.6, Te 2 5 as 3 
ee es 6 03 0.3] 14 0 29 46] 7 08 0.2!) is 
Bp 1207' | 3.6/5 43 oe], Su} 1.18 - 3:91 723 | oral oe 30447 9 
15.4032) 44/722 © 04) 15 }1 33 45/820 0.2 
Sa |144+ 3.6] 7 12 0.8) M | 219 | 411,849, @.6 Th | 3 a9 10 
PB 1 40" 9 4.3)8-43 0:4 36 | 2 40 8 4.5) 9/93). =x0.61 
Sma 28 3.7 9.04 0.7] ‘Tu | 3 24 a3] 9 ss oslo Re |e a3 BL il 
17. | 2 54 4.4] 9 48 0.1] 17° | °3 46 45/10 19  -0.2)| 
Mis 420 40/1012 0.3) W {427 4.71053 ool Sa | ce -ealtt 
ig} 408 4.5)10 43 -o2/) 18 | 451  46111.10 4) ‘02 
Tu) 448 44/11 10 0.1) Th | 5 26 5.0111 47 0.3 a tie. 85 2 
19°)614 9 47/11 35 -0.5)° 19 |5'50 . 4.7\11 g0 i 
VGOstay  4.8)5) | Cal ate. | SORTS te oialanere rae, M 733 a5 i 
20 | 6 11 5.0/0 04 +0.4) 20 | 6 42 4.81040 -0.5) 
; .5) 20 ‘ 
Hg 6 38 5.2/12 26  -0.7) Sa | 7 05 5.612 49 0.6 Tu 3 17 34 3 
1 | 703 5.1) 0:58 --0.7]| 21 | 7 32 4.8) 131 -0.6)| 
RET e7/25) 5.5) 16° 0:9] Sul iz 50 5.6) 1 38 aoe wy 3 $0 53 3 
22 alle col 5.1) 1 49 =0.9) 22:))°8 20. “4.7/'2 31 - <0 } ‘ 
Sa |8 12 5.6203 -0.9| M 1836 5.6] 3 36 “0:5 th 19 ahs owe 3 
23. | 8 38 5.0} 239 -1.0)} 23 | 908 4.5] 3 08 | ; 
3 0.6) 
i an 858 5.6249 -0.8| Tu | 923 — 5.4] 3 10 ~0.3| - ie 3 a8 a 
iar 9 28 4.81326 -0.9) 24 |l10 00 4.3] 3 54 ( ; 
Pieces 0.9 . -0.5 24 |11 19 4.0] 4 
Be 28 st2 cor] ae lio ss: cal gether oe Pt daa 
: \ 5 41/438 -0, 
Payiies7 | (5.14 18 Lo.) Tn 1101, 4i8| 4 3B Oss Sa 145 06 4.0) 8 
Wins 1338 C1 FB ase go w low agg 
‘ i. 7 M {12 51 4.0] 6 
OF 3s 549° 0.0} 27 
: thei 83 Pernice we 
pe 1209 3.91 5520.5) Sa |i2 37 > 3.8] 6 18 1.0 Tu H 3 at 7 
eit ses 8 Ree sare os w lia sols 
, : 14:1] 8 
29° {211° 42] 74 
peer £2).7 49 0.5 29 | 1 24 4.1] 8 08 0.6) 29 | 2 08 3.9] 9 
aeons. ° tl) M 1216 3.8) 8 29 1.2) Th | 306 4.21 9 
: 1 0.6) 30 |214 391903 ogi 3 
Su | 251 3.6] 9 09. 1.) Tu} 305 3.9] 9 27 Lil 3 3 3 0 
a 3 o4 2] 9 50 0.5 é 
0110 18 0.9 : 


New York City (July, August, September) Tide Tables 


“ a Source: U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey; Eastern Standard Time 
tes : Observation made at the Battery 

n these predictions, a.m. tides are given on the first line of each day and p.m. tides on the second 
®. The predictions are in Eastern Standard Time. 


e meridian 75°W. Heavy-faced type indicates p.m. tides. O® is midnight, 12h is noon. Heights 
zeckoned from the datum of soundings on charts of the locality which is mean low water. 


July August | September 


| 
__low | Day |———_|—__—__| Day | 


High Low | High Low 
| y A eS Se 
Ht.) Time Ht.|Time Ht.) Time Ht.|Time Ht. 
ft. h.m. ft.| hm. ft.| hm. jt.| hem. fi. 
os! 1 | 821. 39/1134 05) 1 1650 48/050 —08 
0.6] Tu | 5.51 | 5.2)... J] F [711 5.7] 102. ee 
0.5; 2° | 6 18 4.2} 0 26 Quy SS Te Se 2}139 -0.6 
cone we |g:40. + S52 26 0.3) Sav | 7158 (91155 0.4 
o4| 3 |z07 456/117 --02) 3 |826 54) 27 eos 
0.4, Th | 728. 57/119 0.0| Su | 847 58/245 0.6 
o1| 4 |756 48/204 -04) 4 |915 56/312 --09 
0.2) F |815 5.8211 ~-0.2; M | 939 5.71335 0.7 
-o1i 5 |845 50/251 -0.7/ 5 {10 09 5.6| 357 0.8 
01; Sa |904 5.8| 300 -0.4) Tu |1034 © 5.4) 423° -0.5 
03) 6 1938 5.11337 -0.7) 6 [1103 5.5) 443 -06 
0.0, Su |958 5.7}350 -0.4) W |1130 5.0/5 15 0.2 
os} 7 |1034 52/421 -0.7| |7 |1159 53/530 02 
Sei) wm. [1054 54) 4140 =0.3). Th'|.... 950.) 
-0.6'- 8 {11 30 52)508 -0.5) 8 | 0 27 4.7| 6 25 0.2 
Ail Tu |i1 50 51,534 0.0) F |12 55 5.1| 7 19 0.5 
Te tee: lege CS 558 -0.3|/ 9 |123 431730) 2 ole 
0.0| w |i2 26 5.2/6 35 . 0.3) Sa [152 4.9/8 30° O17 
i p \ 
: 046 481655 0.1] 10 |223 40/840 08 
P| Th 121 5.1,744 05) Su | 252 47/9 38 07 
| 143 45/801. 0.3) 11 |327 39/943 08 
“Ol ¥ 217 «50|854 06 M 1354 46/10 31 0.6 
0) 242 421/904 O05 12 |431 3.911039 07 
03 sa 317° 491/956 0.6 Tu | 455 4.6|11 22 9 014 
0.1) 346 4011003 0.5 13 | 530 40/1130 06 
= Sa 220 -48|10.52 -0.5|. W | 547 “47/42 
4 40110 56, 0.5, 14 [619° 43/008 08 
o:4! M 5 is 4.9|11 44 0.3, Th | 6 33. 4812 170—s—s«S 
|! 5 4111 49 «0.5, 15 | 702 45,058 1 
2] Ta | 6 i Sn oa |g [713 49/103 04 
! 6 4 34. 02) 16 | 740. ~4.6|) 34 eo 
* ot w 6 56 51/1238 0.4 Sa |750 49,146 03 
95, 44| 1421 0.1) 17- | 818." 27) eee 
02 Th 73801] 125 0.4) Su |824 4.8) 227°) 002 
a5|204 0.0, 18 |851 47/250 0.0 
0.2) 18 18% «S| 210 0.3) M | 856 47/304) 03 
a7 4.5| 3 45 .--0.1) 19. |'9 25. 2.7) ape 
ol Ba 3 Be OL 2 510.3, ‘Tu |. 9 26 “4.5)/sh a8 Mees 
t | 
—o.1) 20 |926 45/322 0.0] 20 | 9 56 4.6/.8 58 
03) su [929 481330 641 W | 950 4.3) #18 
4.5| 3 57 0.1) 21 |10 26 4.6| 4 15 0.4 
O02) 21 0 os 4c] 405. 0.5) Th |t0 17 | 4.5) Ae 
450-44) 4 03, 22 |1058 45/432 06 
53 ee ta io 36 40 4.4| 4 37 0.7) F {10 55 3.9| 5 12 0.8 
{ 44|455 0.4| 23 {11 40 4.5| 4 56 0.7 
3 6! a it oa 42\510 0.8) Sa |11 46 3.7) 5 52 . 
0 
yO 43) 5-18 0.6) 24-[0 4.” Vemed i 
to 08 a i 33 40,544 1.0) Su |12 28 4.5 7 49) Set 
46 3.61.6 28 
23 rt to ae ee ee é 3 3 M 130. 45| 8 43 
gi614 1.0, 26 |158 3.6] 8 42 
re 13 A H ig els03s))0 2] Tu | 241 4.5) 9.48 
3.71718 1.1) 27 | 38 3.8| 9 58 
{ , ti Sa b 0 4.4| 9 16 | w | 357 4.7\10 43 
| 4 36/9121 11) 28 |438 41/105 
2 12 M 3 is 4.6|10 15 08 Th | 504 5.0/11 33 ,-0.1 
3711017 0.8| 29 | 538 46/1152 0 
5 to an 3 35 4.3111 08 0.5| F | 6 01 5.3\.. $ bs 
x 13 «©0.5/ 30 |630 5.1) 0 ! 
3 O83 w = 3 34 ii 59.~—Otiw Oil Sa | 6 52- 5.6)12 46 0. 
" qi 31 1558 4A|.... ae 
ne Th | 6 21 5.5|12 09 0.2) 
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‘130 Bee Astronomical—N, Y. Tide Tables for 1944 


Source: U. S, Coast and Geodetic Survey; Eastern Standard Time 
Observation made at the Battery ar 2a 
On these predictions, a.m. tides are given on the first line of each day-and p.m. tides on the si 
_ line. The predictions are in Eastern Standard Time. 


Time meridian 75°W. Heavy-faced type indicates p.m. tides. OP is midnight, 124 is noon. Hal 
are reckoned irom the datum of soundings on charts of the locality which is mean low water. 
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Snowfall in New York City (Inches) 


Source: United States Weather Bureau 
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1888, the ‘‘Blizzard’’ of March 12 noe ae covered more than a day and the total snow- 


Ynches of snow in twenty-four hours, but the fall exceeded twenty inches. 


Velocity of Winds in the United States (Miles Per Hour) 
a Source: United States Weather Bureau 
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velocities in true values. at the rate of 231 miles an hour, according to the 
‘ op of Mt. Washington, New Hampshire, on | observers at the weather observatory on the sum- 
fil 12, 1934, at 1:21 p.m., there was a wind gust | mit. 
‘Ta VELOCITY OF WINDS AT NEW YORK (MILES PER HOUR) 
Max. | Direc- 
Veloc’y| tion 
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ally, highs that follow lows, bring clearing { ranges from 

x, while lows that follow highs cause un~- 485 to 594 miles a day; the higher speeds governing 
weather. in Winter, lower in Summer. 

ugh highs and lows sometimes remain stas| Winds about a low are deflected slightly toward 
; or even retrograde, they usually move the center and shift in a counter-clockwise direc- 
the country from a westerly quarter, passing | tion; while, from highs, they diverge and shift in a 


the northeast. The average speed of lows} clockwise direction. 


SOCEM es 
Tornadoes in U. S., Loss of Life, Property Damage 

‘ Source: United States Weather Bureau 
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Christmas and New Year’s are observed the 
world over. < ” = 

Tn Episcopal countries, such as England, the only 
church days which are regular legal holidays, aside 
from Christmas, are Good Friday, Easter Monday, 
and Whit-Monday. 4 : 

In Roman Catholic countries, the church days 
other than Christmas which are usually legal holi- 
days are Epiphany, Ascension, Assumption, All 
Saints’, and Immaculate Conception. Throughout 
the Latin-American countries it is usual to observe 
Good Friday and Corpus Christi. Pie 

In Lutheran countries Epiphany, Annunciation, 
Good Friday, Easter Monday, Ascension Day, Whit- 
Monday, Ash Wednesday, and Corpus Christi are 


holidays. ‘ 7 

OLD, ENGLISH HOLIDAYS 
Jan. 6. TWwrirtH Day, or Twelfth-tide, some- 
times called Old Christmas Day, the same as 
Epiphany (Feast of the Three Kings). It is cele- 
-brated in Spain as_,Christmas and in-Italy as 
Epiphany (Befana Day). The previous evening is 
Twelfth Night., Since 1900 the Russian Orthodox 
Church has observed Jan. 7 as Christmas, inasmuch 
as 13 days instead of 12 now mark the difference 
between the old and the new or Gregorian calendar. 
Feb, 2. Canptemas: Festival of the Purification 


Oxtp CANDLEMAS: 


Lapy Day: Annunciation . 


June 24. MripsSumMer Day: Feast of the Ii 
of John the Baptist. i | 

July 7 is Old Midsummer Day. 

July 15. Sr. Swirntn’s Day. There was 3 
superstition that if rain fell on this day ii 
continue forty days. i ; 

Aug. 1. Lammas Day. Originally in y 
the festival of the wheat harvest. In the = 
the festival of St. Peter’s miraculous deli} 
from prison. Old Lammas Day is August J 

Sept. 29. MicHarELMas: Feast of St. 
the Archangel. Old Michaelmas is Oct. 11 


; Nov. 1. Axti-HatLtomas: All-hallows, | 
‘Saints’ Day. The previous evening is All- 
e’en. 

Nov. 2, Att Sovuus’ Day. Day of prayer | 
souls of the dead. =, 

Noy. 11. Martinmas: Feast of St. Marti 


Martinmas is Noy. 23. ‘| 
Dec. 28. CuHrILDERMAS: Holy Innocents’ DG 


Legal or Public Holidays in the United States in 1942 


Securce: World Almanac Questionnaire 


holidays ingthe United States. Each State has jurisdiction ové 
ted either by legislative enactment or executive pro 
tion. The only National holiday ever proclaimed by Congress was when they ordered (April 308 


There are no ‘National’ 
holidays to be observed. These are desig 


that the one hundredth anniversary of the ConStitution be observéd as a National holiday 
President and Congress designate for the District of Columbia and the Government employees th 


out the Nation, but not for the States with the one exception referred to. The law signed by Pre 
Roosevelt (May 12, 1938) made November 11 a legal holiday in the District of 
and the President having exclusive jurisdiction over the District. 

The legal holidays in New York State are--New 
Washington’s Birthday (Feb. 22); Memorial Day (May 30); Independence Day (July 4); Labo 
(ist Monday in Sept.); Columbus Day (Oct. 12); 
November); Armistice Day (Nov. 11); Thanksgiving Day (see Novy. 


days); Christmas (Dec. 25) 


Jan. 1—New Year’s Day. In all the States (will 
not be observed in Kentucky), District of Co- 
lumbia, Alaska, Canal Zone, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, Virgin Islands. 

Jan. 20—Imauguration Day. Began in 1937. To be 
observed every fourth year from that date by 
the 20th Amendment to the Constitution. In the 
District of Columbia. only. 

Feb, 12—Lincoln’s Birthday. In California, Colo- 
rado, Connecticut, Delaware, Tllinois, Indiana, 
Towa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri 
(banking transactions not affected), Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, New York, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Da- 
kota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Wash- 
en, West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming, 
Alaska (not observed by Federal employees), Ha- 
waii, Puerto Rico (by banks), Virgin Islands. | 

Feb. 22—Washington’s Birthday. In all the States 
(will not be observed in Arkansas, Idaho and 
Kentucky), the District of Columbia, Alaska, 
Canal Zone (not by banks), Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
Virgin Islands. 

April 7—Good Friday. In Arizona (in 5 Counties), 
Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Minnesota, New Jersey, 
North Dakota, Pennsylvania, South Carolina (in 
Charleston County), Tennessee, Canal Zone, 
Hawaii, Pierto Rico, Virgin Islands. In Con- 
necticut Good Friday is usually proclaimed 
by the Governor as.a day of fasting and prayer. 

May 30—Decoration or Memorial Day.;In all the 
States (will not be observed in Kentucky), Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Alaska, Canal Zone (not by 
banks), Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, 
with the following exceptions—Alabama, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina (applies 
to State and National banks only), South Caro- 
lina (Confederate Memorial Day in Virginia.) 

' July 4~Independence Day. In all the States, Dis- 
triet of Columbia, Alaska, Canal Zone, Hawaii 
Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. « j 

Sept. 4—Labor Day. In all States (will not be 
Reet ae pend | 

aska, Cana’ one (not by banks), 
Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. “i dL ivanbih ak 

Oct, 12—Colunibus Day, In Arizona, Arkansas (by 
some banks), California, Colorado, Connecticut 
Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Ilinois, Indiana, 


THE CHIEF LEGAL OR PUBLIC HOLIDAYS IN 1944 ARE: 


District of Columbia,: 


Columbia, the Co; 
Years (Jan. 1); Lincoln’s Birthday (Feb 


Election Day (ist Tuesday after Ist Mone 
23 in table of legal or publi 


‘an 


Kansas, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachit 
Michigan (banks remain open), Missouri ¢ 
ing transactions not affected), Montana, Na 
ka, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jer 
Mexico, New York, North Dakota, Kla 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, ‘ 
Utah, Vermont, Virginia (banks remain 
Washingten, Ohio, West Virginia, S 
Wyoming, Puerto Rico. It is also Fratern: 
(in Alabama), Discovery Day (North Di 
and Landing Day (Wisconsin). 
Noy. 7—General Election Day (1st Tuesdé 
the 1st Monday in November). In Arizo 
kansas, California, Colorado, Delaware, 
Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Louisiana, 
gan, Minnesota, Missouri; Montana, Nev: 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Now 
lina, North Dakota, Ohio (a half day), 
homa, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode 1 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, W 
Wyoming, Puerto Rico. (Observed only in 
when General Elections or Presidential 5] 
are held). - Fa 


and it is hereby made a 
all intents and purposes.’ 
Dec, 25——-Christmas Day: In all the States, I 

of Columbia, Territories and possessions 


ay aes So Ora ln al ee a 
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‘: oy Mecinh ag A oA ad HOLIDAYS IN 1944 

ee Kings’ Day (Epiphany). uerto ay 10—Confederate Me Pi 82 

. Virgin Islands (half holiday in St. Thomas SGmtotina. South el ora ne oa aie 

John). ~~ J May 19—Primary Election. In Oregon. 
ttle of New Orleans. In Louisiana. May 20—Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence. 
e Hostos’ Birthday. In Puerto Rico. In North Carolina. 

o—L ee’s Birthday. In Arkansas (some banks), | June 3—Birthday of Jefferson Davis or (*) Con- 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North federate Memorial Day. In Florida, *Louisiana, 


hina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas. It Mississippi, South Carolina, *Tennessee, Texas, 
ackson Day, in Virginia. Virginia, 
Foundation Day. In the Canal Zone. June 11—Kamehameha Day. In Hawaii. 


bor Day. In Arizona (all counties ex- | June 14—Flag Day. In Missouri (bank transactions 
Apache, Coconino, Mohave, Navajo and Ter eee Pennsylvania. 
pai. une Whit Monday. In the Virgin Islands. 
—.5 ee per 7 ee a <= LS? ol Day. In Idaho. ’ i 
‘onstitution Day. In the Canal Zone. une 17—Bunker Hill Day. In Massachusetts (in 
Shrove Tuesday. Observed as Mardi Gras Suffolk County). “4 : 
ida (in cities and towns where carnival | June 20—West Virginia Day. In that State. 
ated), Louisiana (Parishes of Jefferson, | June 22—Bolivarian Day. In the Canal Zone. 
s St. Bernard. St. Charles, St. John the | Jume 24—San Juan Day. In Puerto Rico (bank 
East Baton Rouge), Canal Zone. holiday). 
ee Day. In Nebraska. July 13—Gen. Bedford Forrest’s Birthday. In 
‘Texas Independence Day. In that State. Tennessee. ‘ 3 
5—Andrew Jackson’s Birthday. In Ten- | July 14—Bastile Day, In the Canal Zone. 
: July 17—Munoz Rivera’s Birthday. In Puerto Rico. 
17—Evacuation Day. In Boston, Chelsea, | july 24—Pioneer Day. In Utah. It is also Simon 
ere, Winthrop and Suffolk County. (Banks Bolivar Day in the Canal Zone. 
lain open.) _ July 25—Occupation Day. In Puerto Rico. It is 
22—Emancipation Day. In Puerto Rico. also Supplication Day in the Virgin Islands 
25—Maryland Day. In that State. (except at St. Croix). 
eward’s Day. In Alaska (Not observed | July 27—Barbosa’s Birthday. In Puerto Rico. 
feral employees. ) aren Aug. 1—Colorado Day. In that State. 
Transfer Day. In the Virgin Islands. | Aug. 16—Bennington Battle Day. In Vermont. 
State Election. In Michigan. Aug. 19—National Aviation Day. 
Holy Thursday. Virgin Islands (except at | Aug. 29—Primary Election. In California. 
Sroix). ’ > Aug. 30—Birthday of Huey P. Long. In Louisiana. 
Arbor Day. In Arizona, (in the counties | Sept. 9—Admission Day. In California. 
aohe, Coconino, Mohave, Navajo and | Sept. 12—Defenders’ Day. In Maryland. 
) Sept. 16—Regatta Day. In Hawaii. 
Holy Saturday. in the Canal Zone. Oct. 6—Missouri Day. In that State (banking 
Easter Monday. In North Carolina, Vir- transactions not affected). 
ds. . Oct.—In South Carolina. Thursday of State Fair 
Date of Passage of Halifax Independence Week. 
on. In North Carolina. ’ Oct. 12—Discovery Day (in North Dakota); Land- 
Thomas Jefferson’s Birthday. In Mis- ing Day (in Wisconsin). 
k transactions not affected), Oklahoma | Oct. 18—Alaska Day. In Alaska. (Not observed by 
not closed), Virginia. Federal employees.) 3 
De Diego’s Birthday. In Puerto Rico. -| Oct. 25—Thanksgiving Day (Hurricane). The 
-Patriots’ Day. In Maine, Massachusetts. Virgin Islands (except in St. Croix). 
i—San Jacinto Day. In Texas. Oct. 31—Nevada (Admission) Day. In that State. 
=—Arbor Day. In Nebraska. Nov. 1—All Saints’ Day. In_ Louisiana. It is 
—Arbor and Bird cosa eng are Sibert Day in the Virgin Islands (St. Croix 
onfederate Memorial Day. orida, fe) 
Mississippi. = Nov. 2—Memorial Day. In the Canal Zone. 
‘Fast Day. In New Hampshire. (Usually | Noy. 3—Secession from Colombia. In the Canal 
Thursday in April, but not always. The Zone. 3 i 
$ determined by the Governor and Council. | Noy. 10—First move toward Independence from 
te given is on the basis of the usual Spain. In the Canal Zone. 
but can be changed.) Nov. 19—Discovery Day. In Puerto Rico. 
abor Day. In the Canal Zone. Nov. 23—Repudiation Day. In Maryland (bank 


Primary tion. In_ California. half-holiday in_ Frederick County). 
—Rhode me Undicpendenne Day. In that Hey. 28—Independence from Spain. In the Canal 
: ‘ one. . 


4 DAYS USUALLY OBSERVED IN SOME MANNER 
York State the General Construction Law , ference of American States, meeting in Washing- 
to midnight, a legal holi- | ton, adopted a resolution that resulted in the 
in almost all of the States. | creation of the organization known today as the 
Feb. 15, is observed Pe aoe ae ae Ee day is intended espe- 
i i der for | cia appeal to schools. E 
Boe on Bist day in 1938 the Mother's Day is the second Sunday in May; 
furnished a Sequoia (Big | Father’s Day, third Sunday in June; Child Health 
grounds around the head- | Day, May- 1 (by annual Presidential Proclama- 
Woman’s Party, the Alva | tion); National Maritime Day, May 1; American 
t., N. E., Washington, oe Cc. cern e dc! i es peg beni Con- 
i m- 0. : 3 . 
oe pace, ns Stiporetathers’ Day, ee aioe aandie on eg So 
ly observed. | Rock in 1620) is celebra' y ners 0 ew 
r Ponce an Seaniion t England societies everywhere and “Down East,’’ 
n 1776, on the night of March 16, issued | but is not a public holiday. 
jal order authorizing as parole for the next National Maritime Day was first proclaimed in 
sston,’” and as countersign ‘‘St. Patrick,” | 1935, in tee ee Pos See tae a no 
‘Gene i « - n TO Ga, , 
4 eee penal oe: ie ae too diset successful transatlantic voyage under 
Biss; April 6, is observed in New York, and | steam propulsion. May 22 is an observance, not a 


"other states, by a display of flags and by aed Day—Tree-planting day, was first ob- 


ate by the |"served April 10, 1872, in Nebraska, on which occa-~ 
. Be ia Ala Se Soelouee i ane sion more than a million young trees were set 
bio which the American Navy was in the pore ans eth Peet ger the ob- 
tal Congress. servance has zi 

Se bas Se en April fa. because Bird Day is another observance which is linked 
+ date in 1890 the First International Con- ' to Arbor ion sate 

3 LIDAYS IN C ; 
LA gd ee er eater Monday, April 10; Victoria Day May 24; King’s 
1 Labor Day, Sept. 6; Thanksgiving Day (b); Remembrance 


the day fixed by proclamation for its celebration. 
d by Proclamation Yor a public holiday or for a general fast or 
ay of October seems to be the date usually settled upon oe this 
hristmas, Victoria Day, Dominion Day and Sovereign’s Birthday fall on 
observed as the holiday). 


* Wee i 
ey, . Sia | 


184 Astronomical—Lenten Dates oa | 
z : A ‘s 
: 3 a 
= Ash Wednesday and Easter Sunday 4 
Source: Observatory and Ecclesiastical Computations 4 
Faster | Ash Easter |} . Ash |Easter Ash 
Year Wed. |Sunday, Year | Wed. |Sunday| Year Wed. |Sunday|| Year | Wed. . 
...'Fep. 18|April 5||1851...|Mar. 5|April 20'|1901...|/Feb. 20/April 7 1951. ..|Feb. 
1802; (Mar, 3 April 18||1852...|Feb. 25)April 11||1902...|/Feb, 12|Mar. 30) 1952...|/Feb. 2’ 
1803...|Feb, 23/April 10|/1853.../Feb. 9|Mar. 27)|1903...|Feb. 25|April 12 1953...|Feb. 1& 
1804...|Feb. 15|)April 1/|1854...!Mar. 1|April 16|/1904.../Feb. 17|April 3) 1954. . .| Mar. oa 
1805...|IFeb. 27|April 14||1855...\Feb. 21)April 8|\1905...|/Mar. -8|April 23 | 1955...|Feb. 23% 
1806...|Feb. 19]April °6/|1856...|/Feb. _6|Mar. 23|/1906...|Feb. 28}April 15 1956.../Feb. 15 
1807...|Feb. 11|Mar. 29||1857...|Feb. 25|April 12||1907...|Feb. 13|Mar: 31) 1957. . .| Mar. Gif 
1808...|Mar. 2}April 17|/1858.../Feb. 17|/April 4|/1908...)Mar. 4)April 19/ 1958...|Feb. 194 
1809...|Feb. 15/April 2//1859...|Mar. 9] April 24//1909...)Peb. 24)April 11 1959. ../Feb. 11 
1810...|Mar. 7|April 22||1860.../Feb. 22/April 8||1910.../Feb. 9]/Mar. 27) 1960... | Mar. 4 
1811...|Feb. 27/April 14!|1861.../Feb. 13)Mar. 31|/1911...|Mar. 1)April 16 1961...|Feb. 15viie 
1812...|Feb. 12|Mar. 29|/1862...|Mar. 5}April 20 1912!..)Feb. 21}April Z| 1962... Mar. 7 
1813...|Mar. 3)April 18|/1863.../Feb.. 18)April 5||/1913.../Feb. 5)Mar. 23 1963...|Feb. 27 
1814. ..|Feb. 23}April 10|\1864.../Feb. 10)Mar. 27//1914. {-|Feb, 25]April 12||1964...|Feb. 120 
1815...|Feb. 8|Mar. 96|/1865.../Mar. 1/Apris 16|/1915...|Feb. 17|April 4//1965. . .|Mar. ah 
1816...|Keb. 28}April 14]/1866.../Feb., 14|April 1)/1916...|Mar. 8]April 23||1966.../Ieb. ; 
1817...|Feb. 19|/April 6||1867...|Mar. 6)April 21|/1917...|/Feb. 21}April 8)/1967.../Peb. 85 
1818:..|Feb. 4/Mar. 22//1868.../Feb. 26/April 12|/1918...|)Feb. 13)Mar. 31 1968...|Feb 285 
1819...|Feb. 24/April 11|\1869...)Feb. 10|Mar. 28//1919...|Mar. 5|April 20|)1969...|Feb. 19% 
1820.../Feb. 16/April 2||1870...|'Mar. ~2]April 17||1920...|/Feb. 18]April 4|/1970...|Feb. Ji 
1821...|Mar. 7|April 22||1871...|Feb. 22/April 9//1921...|Feb Q|Mar. 27||1971...|Feb. 24 
1822...|Feb. 20)/April 7 1872. --\Feb. 14)Mar. 31)|1922...)Mar. 1!April 16/|1972...|Feb 16)9 
1823...|Feb. 12)Mar. 30//1873...Feb. 26]April 13}/1923...|Feb. 14/April 1973. ..| Mar ai 
1824 Mar, 3!April 18]|/187 Feb. 18}April 5||1924...|Mar. 5|April 20]/1974..-|Feb. 27)) 
1825 Feb. 16}April _3//1875 \Feb. 10)Mar. 28}|1925..-|Feb. 25)April 12]|1975. Feb. 12/2 
1826 Feb. 8|Mar. 26||1876...|Mar. 1)April 16]|1926...|Feb. 17|April 1976. Mar 318 
1827 Feb. 28)April 15|/1877..-|Feb. 14/April 1|/1927...|Mar. 2]April 17||1977. Feb. 23 4 
1828...|Feb. 20|April 6/1878 Mar. ' 6/April 21|/1928...|/Feb. 22/April 8||1978.. Feb. 8 F 
182 .|Mar. 4}/April 19{/1879 Feb. 26/April 13||1929...}Feb. 13])/Mar. 31||1979. Feb. 28) t 
1830.../Feb. 24/April 11)/1880..-)Feb. 11}Mar. 28|/1930.../Mar. 5|April 20|/1980.. .}reb z 
1831...|Feb. 16\April 3//1881 Mar. 2jApril 17|/1931...|Feb. 18|April 5//1981- Mar. | 
1832 Mar. 7)April 22}/1882 Feb. 22/April 9j/1932.../reb. 10|/Mar. 27||1982...|Feb. “24}) 
1833.../Feb. 20/April 7|/1883.../Feb, _7|Mar. 25|/1933...|Mar. _1/April 16)/1983...|Feb. 16] 
1834.../Feb. 12|/Mar. 30|/1884 Feb. 27|/April 13|/1934...|Feb. 14)/April 1)\1984. Mar, “ 7) 
183. -|Mar. 4/April 19}/1885.../Feb. 18)April 5|/1935...|Mar. 6]April 21||1985...|Feb. 20}/ 
1836...|Feb. 17}April _3//1886.../Mar. .10])April 25|/1936...|Feb. 26/April 12||1986,..|Feb. 12)) 
1837...|Feb. _8|Mar. 26/|/1887 Feb. 23)/April 10)\1937...|/Feb. 10|Mar. 28//1987 Mar, 4{) 
1838...|Feb. 28)April 15//1888 Feb. 15) April 1938...}Mar. 2|April 17|/1988 Feb. 17}. 
1839.../Feb. 13}Mar. 31||1889 Mar. 6]/April 21|/1939.../Feb. 22/April 9/|/1989.../Ireb NG 
1840...|Mar. 4/April 19|/1890 Feb. 19|April 6||1940...]/Feb. 7/Mar. 24/|1990 Feb. 2) 
1841.../Feb. 24]April 11//1891 Feb. 11)/Mar. 29|/1941...|/Feb. 26/April 13]|1991...|/Feb. 13)2 
1842...|Feb. ar, 27)|1892 Mar. pril 17||1942.../®eb. 18] April 1992. ..|Mar in 
1843...|Mar. 1/April 16|/1893...!Feb. 15|April 2//1943...|/Mar. 10|April 25||1993 Feb. 2 
8 --|Feb. 21/April 7/|/1894.../Feb. 7|/Mar. 25)/1944...|Feb. 23{April 1994 Feb. 1614 
1845...|/Peb 23|'1895.../Feb. 27/April 14) 1945...|/Feb. 14/April _1!/1995. Mar. 
1846...|Feb, 25}April 12|/1896.../Feb. 19/April 5)1946.../Mar._ 6|Anpril 21/1996. Feb. 21 
1847...|Feb. 17/April 4/|1897...|Mar. 3/April 18/1947.../Peb. 19/April 6|/1997...|Feb. 12) 
1848...|Mar. _8}April 23|)1898...|Feb. 23/April 10/|1948.../Feb. 11/Mar. 28) 1998...|Feb. 25/4 
1849...}Feb. 21/April 8|/1899.../Feb. 15/April 2|/1949,.. }Mar. 2/April 17/|1999...|Feb. 17|A 
1850...|/Feb. 13'Mar. 31|/1900...iFeb. 28/April 15,1950. ..|Feb. 22 April 9//2000...|/Mar. 8lA 


In A. D. 325 the Council of the Christian 

Churches at Nicea in Asia Minor (present-day 
Nice or Isnik, in Asiatic Turkey) drew up _ the 
Nicene Creed, and also decided that Easter shall be 
on the first Sunday following the Paschal Full 
Moon which happens upon ot next after the 21st 
of March. The principal reason was that the 
ilgrims needed moonlight to travel on their way 
o the great yearly Easter festivities. The date of 
Easter thus may yary between March 22 and April 
25, over a period'of 35 days. 

Because of this wide fluctuation the British 
Parliament in 1928 passed a permissive statute with 
the purpose of bringing Easter within the ‘‘orderly 
scope of & solar measurement of time,’’ determining 
provisionally that it should be ‘‘the first Sunday 
after the second Saturday in April.'’” This reduces 
the range of variation less than a week. But the 


days previous to Easter Sunday, not ca 
Sundays. | 
Lent originally was a period of but 40) 
Later it COmprised 30 days of fasting, omitt 
the Sundays and also all the Saturdays exce: 
Pope Gregory added Ash Wednesday to thi 
together with the remainder of that week, | 
The last seven days of Lent constitute Ho 
beginning with Palm Sunday. Passion d 
cedes Holy Week. The last Thursday—n 
Thursday—commemorates the Institution 
Eucharist. i 
The following day, Good Friday, commen 
the day of the crucifixion. Mohammedans cet 
Friday as the day of Adam’s creation. Amon 
mans Friday was sacred to the goddess-m 
wife of Odin. - 4 
Easter is the chief festival of the Christiaz 


change was tc await international consent and that 
has,so far not_ been obtained. 

If Paschal Full Moon falls on_a Sunday, then 
Easter Day is the next Sunday. The Paschal Full 
Moon is the Fourteenth Day of a Lunar month 
reckoned according to an ancient ecclesiastical 
computation and not the real or astronomical full 


commemorating the resurrection of Christ. || 
curs about the same time as the ancient he 
Roman celebration of the Vernal Equi 
arrival of Spring. In the second century, 
Easter Day was, among Christians in Asia 
the 14th of Nisan, the seventh month of the 
calendar. The Christians in Europe observe 


moon. 
Lent, the great period of fasting in the Christian 
Church, begins on Ash Wednesday, which comes 40 


nearest Sunday. F 
The Jewish calendar is based on days req 
from evening to evening. i 


uv 
5 
1 4 
iy 


The Golden Number, used in the table below, is greater. by unity than the remainder obtained 
dividing the given year by 19; for example: 10 is the Golden Number for the year 1928; from the 
the date of Paschal Full Moon is April 5, and this being Thursday, Easter Sunday is on April 8,1 


DATE OF PASCHAL FULL MOON, 1900-2199 ; 
“Golden | || Golden Goiden Gol ‘ 
Number Date Number Date Number Date Moby 
1 April 14 6 April 18 11 Mar. 25 16 
2 April 3 7 April 8 2 April 1 17 
3 ar. 23 8 Mar. 28 13 April 2 18 
- 4 April 11 9 April 16 14 Mar. 22 19 
5 Mar. 31 10 April 65 15 April 10 
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Ready-Reference Calendar 


ining any Day of the Week for any given Date within Two Hundred Years from the 
introduction of the New Style, 1753 to 2000 inclusive . 


March (31 d.) 
April (30 d.) 
May (31 d.) 
June (30 d.) 
July (31 d.) 
Aug. (31 d.) 
Sept. (30 d.) 
Oct. (31 d.) 
Nov. (30 d.) 
“| Dee. (31 d) 


[MON YEARS NEW STYLE, 1753 TO 1999 


~4| Feb. (28 d.J 


*! Jan. (31 d.) 


1829 { 1857 | 1885 ] 1903 }] 1931 | 1959 | 1987 
1835 | 1863 | 1891 | 1914 | 1942 | 1970 | 1998 
1846 | 1874 ]..... 1925 | 1953} 1981 ]..... 


19 
1909 | 1937 | 1965 | 1993 ]..... 


1887 | 1910 |/1938 | 1966 | 1994 
1898 | 1921 | 1949 | 1977] .... 
1853 | 1881 ]..... 1927 | 1955 | 1983 ]..... 


Seibat 1822 | 1850 | 1878 ].....] 1918 | 1946 | 1974 
1833 | 1861 | 1889 | 1901 | 1929 | 19§7 | 1985 
1839 | 1867 | 1895 | 1907 | 1935 | 1963 | 1991 


1800 | 1823 | 1851 | 1879 | 1902 | 1930 | 1958 | 1986 
806 | 1834 | 1862 | 1890 | 1913 | 1941 | 1969 | 1997 
1817 | 1845 | 1873 |....- 1919 | 1947 | 1975 


1837 | 1865 | 1893 | 1905 | 1933 | 1961 | 1989 
1899 | 1911 | 1939 | 1967 | 1995 
PSs 1922 | 1950 | 1978]..... 


1894 | 1906 | 1934 | 1962 | 1990 
ee 1917 | 1945 | 1973 ]..... 
1855 | 1883 | 1900 | 1923 | 1951 | 1979 |...-. 


LEAP YEARS, NEW STYLE, 1756 TO 2000 
RGD 1852 | 1860 | T6RS———— [TOPS 1056 | 1008 
1808 | 1836 | 1864 | 1892 | 1904 | 1932 | 1960 | 1988 
3812 | 1840 | 1868 | 1896 | 1908 | 1936 | 1964 | 1992 
——| —| how 


. 11816 | 1844 } 1872 1940 | 1968 | 1996 


1820 | 1848 | 1876 1916 | 1944 | 1972 | 2000 
1920 | 1948 | 1976 


1924 |1952 | 1980] .... 


1824 |.1852 | 1880] ...- 
ef POU Tees tS 19 1S SS 


1828 | 1856 | 1884 


1 Friday 
2 Saturday 
SUNDAY 


Ur dl 


5 Thursday 
Friday 

7 Thursday 1 Saturday 

8 Friday 8 SUNDAY 

9 Saturday 9 9 Monday 

10 SUNDAY 0 10 Tuesday 

11 Monday 11 Wednesday - 
Thursday 


erey ayy 
WNHrOCBAD 
a 
COIAMPwWhrH 


18 Friday 
19 Saturday 
SUNDAY 


NDAY Tu 
29 Friday 29 
fey Fri 30 Saturday 30 Monday 
31 SUNDAY 


essay 31 Tuesday 
Z Ready ence Calendar—To ascertain day of the week, first look in thé 
“he 3 Apes reer} ei the. months are figures Manic, refer to the corresponding pertee 
ad rs the columns of days below. For Example: To know on what day of the week July 4, 19 8, 
in the table of years for 1918, and in a parallel line under July is figure 1, which direc 
in 1 in which it will be seen that July 4 feil on Thursday. 


ap years the month of February has 29 days. 
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al 


Calendar Improvement 


Source: The World 


Calendar revision contihues to progress toward 
actual adoption in 1945, despite the war. The 
World Calendar is the only plan now receiving 
serious international consideration. It has already 
the approval of 14 governments: Afghanistan, 
Brazil, Chile, China, Estonia, Greece, Hungary, 
Mexico, Norway, Panama, Peru, Spaif, Turkey and 
Uruguay. It is sponsored internationally by the 
Chambers of Commerce of the British Empire, the 
Universal Christian Council, the World Federation 
of Education Associations, etc. In the United 
States, it has the support of the National Education 
Association, the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, the New York State 
Chamber of Commerce and other Chambers of 
Commerce, the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, etc. Among religious denomina- 
tions, it is approved by the Protestant Epicospal 
Church, American Lutheran, Reformed and has 
the endorsement of the Methodist Church Council 
of Bishops. 

The World Galendar is being advocated by cal- 
endar reform organizations in Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Canada, Chile, China, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, England, France, 
Germany, Greece, Hungary, Ireland, Italy, Mexico, 
Panams, Paraguay, Peru, Poland, Spain, Switzer- 
land, Turkey, the United States, Uruguay, Vene- 
zuela and Yugoslavia. 

The World Calendar rearranges the length of 
the familiar 12 months, equalizes the quarters and 

-years and makes the calendar perpetual, every 
year the same. Equalization of the quarters and 
half-years is accomplished by giving the first 
Months of every quarter 31 days and each of the 
remaining two months 30 days. Thus the 12- 
Month year has four months of, 31 days and eight 
months of 30 days. Every month has exactly 26 
weekdays in addition to Sundays; the quarters be- 
gin on Sunday and end with Saturday; and every 
year begins with Sunday, January Ist. Symmetry, 
balance, order, and stability are achieved without 
difficult transitional changes. 

To conform to the necessary 365 days in ordinary 
years and 366 days in leap years, vitally essential 
if any calendar is to harmonize with the solar 
year and make it comparable from year to year. 
The World Calendar adds Year-End Day as an 
extra Saturday at the end of every year after the 
completion of the fourth quarter, and adds a 


Table of Days Between--Two Dates 


} 

Calendar Association > 
Leap-Year-Day, another extra Saturdaag. 
years, after the completed second quartiiy 
end of June. It is recommended that tili® = 


Saturdays be observed as World-Holidays) 

The object of The World Calendar is — 
the needless complications which exist in 
‘endar today and to simplify and _ stabil 
that it will adequately meet modern. requ 

Among the advantages of The World } 
are these: Exact statistical comparisons & 
made between corresponding periods of f 
years without having to weigh the results 
of a different number of Saturdays or | 
days and dates always agree; many holidi 
be set so that they always come on Mow 
so make a long weekend; any holiday witt 
month date, like Independence Day, wou 
come on the same day of the week; any: 
is now fixed by the day of the week, su 
first Tuesday after the first Monday in Na 
would always have the same date. 


This reform, long the subject of intejé 7 


conference and study, impartially meets | 
of industry, government, social life, ag3 
education, science, religion, and all p@ 
activity. Clearly one great benefit of thi 

is the perpetual feature, every year the 2 
arrangement; and another, the coordinatiy 

various time units is secured at the end | 

quarter. This stability and coordination y 

obviously of great benefit in all our war eff 
productions, as everything would mow 
smoothly with the use of this balanced an 
measurement of time. 

To put a revised calendar into actual’om 
it is obvious that some kind of internationa 
ment must be secured. It is anticipated that) 
international action within a year or ty 
nation or group of nations, will be inaugur: 
the adoption of The World Calendar on 
day of December, 1944. December 31st in 
falls on,Sunday, which would be considered} 
extra Saturday, the Year-End Day of t 
ealendar. The World Calendar would - 
placed in operation on the next day, Sundaa 
ary 1, 1945. The working week would beg: 
Monday, January 2d, as New Year’s Day 
ceded by the Year-End Day, the Saturday 
Holiday. . 

The World Calendar Association, spor 
The World Calendar and the world ce 
calendar authority, is located in the Intern 
Building, Rockefeller Center, New York Cit 


| 


Source: Astronomical Records 


(The table applies to ordinary years only. For leap year, one day must be added after Feb. 2 


mb wo; > 
S 5/8/8165 
b= Sl<iezlojz2zia 
121)}152)182)213)244)274/305/335 
122)153]183]214/245/275|306|336 
123) 154/ 184/215} 246|}276|307|337 
124/155)185/21 277 

125]156]186}217 
126)157/187/218 


127) 158}188}219]25 


i) 


= 


10 


128] 159]189/220 
129) 160]190}221 


130] 161)191)222)2 


131} 162/192}223 
132} 163]193/224 
133] 164/194/225 
134) 165)195/226 


135} 166] 196]227 
136] 167/197/228 
137|168]198)}229 


110} 140/171/201}232 


79 
80/111 


88 120) 150)181)211/242)273)303 


141)172/202/233 


151)... .|212|243 


251)281}312)342 
2521282/313/342 
53}2831314/344 
254)284/315}345 


258/2881319/349 
259]289/320/350 
260/290/321/351 
261/291/322/352 
262/292/323|353) 
263/293/324/354 
264)/294/325/355 
265/295/326/356 


272}302/333/363 
334/364 
-- (804)... (365 


Day Mo. 


RNIB ON 


10. 


2 /395].7 
11396]. 


1465 


43\¢ 


./453/484|514154515751606|637|66716 
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Astronomical—The Sun; 
‘am The 


4 
jun has a diameter of 864,100 miles, and is 
m the average, 92.900,000 miles from the 
t is supposed to be about one-and-a-half, 
dense as water. The light of the Sun 
jhe earth in 498.7 seconds or slightly more 
ght minutes. The average surface solar 
ture has been measured by several indirect 
s‘ which agree very closely on a value of 
ha Centigrade, or about 10,000 degrees, 
eri ry . 
yen sunlight is analyzed with a spectroscope, 
found to consist of a continuous spectrum 
ed of all colors of the rainbow, in order, 
by dark lines. These ‘‘absorption lines’’ 
roduced by the gaseous maitcrials in the 
sphere of the Sun. Of these materials, almost 
lave been identified. More than 60 of the 92 
@ terrestrial elements have been identified in 
an,*all in vaporous form because of the .in- 
heat of the Sun. 
Tadiating surface of the Sun is called the 
here, and just above it is the chromosphere, 
s a kind of atmosphere in a constant state 
dtation as if stirred by spouting gases. The 
mosphere is visible to the naked eye only at 
;-of total solar eclipse, appearing to be a 
h-violet layer sometimes with great flame- 
ses which are called prominences projecting 
dts general level. With proper instruments the 
sphere can be seen or photographed when- 
he Sun is visible without waiting for an eclipse. 
: the chromosphere is the corona, also 
jle to the naked eye only at times of total 


= 


The Poles; The Aurora 


Sun 


eclipse, but instruments have been developed to 
permit the brighter portions of the corona to be 
studied at certain high mountain observatories . 
without waiting for an eclipse. Its pearly Jight 
surges, in places, as far as 1,000,000 miles or More. 
The corona, in the opinion of astronomers, prob- 
ably always is visible at points outside the at- 
mosphere of the earth. 

While it is believed for a while that the corona 
might consist of materials unknown on the earth, 
the increasing knowledge of the composition and 
behavior of matter made it certain that materials 
in the corona would be found to be familiar, but. 
conditions in the corona would be quite unlike those 
in terrestrial laboratories. In 1943, . theoretical 
studies indicated that iron, nickel and calcium, all 
in a terrifically high state of excitation because of 
some unknown source of energy, are the principal 
contributors to the composition of the corona. 

There is an intimate connection between Sun 
spots and the corona. , Sun spots are dark, cloud 
like regions from 500 to 50,000 miles in diameter 
which sometimes last more than a year; the record 
is 18 months. It is common to find a Sun, spot 
which persists for three weeks. They increase in 
number in 11-year cycles. 

The Sun sends out 400,000 times as much light 
as the moon. We receive from the Sun more light 
than we receive from the star Aldebaran. Alde- 
baran sends out 160 times as much light as the 
Sun but we receive 4,000,000,000 times as much 
light from the Sun as we receive from Aldebaran 
because the Sun is so much closer than the star. 


eZ 
(rotation), poles, or points where 
tation cuts the surface, are 
y of the Earth. The 
regular curve about 


me geographic 
Marth’s axis of ro 
lutely fixed in the bod 
rotation describes an ir 


n position. : 
Periods have been detected in this motion: 
annual period due to seasonal changes in 
etric pressure, load of ice and snow on the 
ce and to other phenomena of seasonel char- 
(2) a period of about fourteen months due 
shape and constitution of the Earth. 
ddition there are small but as yet unpre- 
s irregularities. Tne whole motion is so 
iii that the actual pole at any time remains 
Hin a circle of thirty or forty feet in radius 
d at the mean position of the ple. 
pole of rotation for the time being is of 
‘the pole having a latitude of 90° and an 
: longitude. 
north magnetic pole of the Earth is that 
where the magnetic force is vertically 
ard and the south magnetic pole that region 
the magnetic force is vertically upward. A 
laced at the magnetic poles experi- 
irective force. . f 
are slow changes with time in the dis- 
m of the Earth's magnetic field. These 
es were at one time attributed in part to a 
fic movement of the magnetic oles around 
aphic poles, but later evidence refutes 
heory and points, rather, to a slow migra- 
“‘disturbance”’ foci over the Earth. There 
s to be a small irregular migration of the 
tic poles, but there are nots sufficient ob- 


The Poles of the Earth 


Source: Dep’t of Research in Terrestrial Mag 


netism, Carnegie Institution of Washington 
with any great degree of accuracy. 

The center of the area designated as the north 
magnetic pole is in about latitude 70.5 N and 
longitude 96 W. ; 

The position 0: 
tentatively accepted as in latitude 72.4, 5 
longitude 154 E. 

The direction of the horizontal component of 
the magnetic field at any point is known as mag-= 
netic north at that point, and the angle by which 
it deviates east or west of true north is known as 
the magnetic declination, or in the mariner’s 
terminology the variation of the compass. 

A compass without error points in the direction 
of magnetic north. (In general this is not the 
direction of the magnetic- north pole). If one 
follows the direction indicated by, the north end of. 
the compass, he will travel along a rather irregu- 
lar curve which everitually reaches the nort 
magnetic pole (though not usual 
circle route). However, the action of the com- 
pass should not be thought of as due to any 
influence of the distant pole, but ap as an in- 
dication of the distribution of the Earth’s mag- 
netism at the place of observation. 4 

There is always some part of the Earth where 
the variation of the compass is zero, that is, the 
northward compass-direction coincides with , 
true northward direction. 

About 1800 the line of no variation crossed the 
United States, passing between Washington and 
Baltimore. It now crosses the United States from 
Michigan to Florida. In Europe the line of no 
variation passed through London in 1655, through 
Paris in 1670, and now passes near Bucharest, 


f the south magnetic pole has been 
and 


ns available as yet to define the motion 


The Aurora 


* 
ution of Washington 


ly by a great- 


in Terrestrial Magnetism, Carnegie Instit 


two hundred 
Analysis of the light of aurorae has 
produced by electrical discharges 
nitrogen. 

The various shapes and directions usually as- 
sumed by the aurorae and their positions with 
respect to the Earth’s magnetic field show that 
this magnetic field and its variations are con- = 
trolling factors in the formation of displays. 

The association of aurorae with solar and terres- 
trial magnetic-electric bees ar indicates that 
the sun is the source of energy that produces the _ 
gurorae. The electrical condition of the upper 
atmosphere is largely determined by the incident 
ultra-violet light and streams of charged corpuscles 
from the sun and by high-speed charged co: 
from outer space, known as cosmic rays. ; 

The exact mechanism by which one or more of 
these forms of energy produce the aurorae is not . 
known. New researches under way upon auroral 
and geomagnetic data, also using radio waves to 
analyze the different regions of the Earth’s upper 
atmosphere, will facilitate an understanding of this 
mechanism. 


Source; Dep’t of Research - 
he ra Borealis 2 Aurora Australis are 
a 5 Of light in the ae levels of the Earth’s 

osphere which at times become very bright and 
t+ frequently seen in two 

ly along the 


ern lights show 
th which 
south- 


miles above the Earth’s surface. 
shown that it is 
in oxygen and 


Hudson 
intens: 
“australis ee mone 
tr: or southern-lig: 
Oe antarctic continent and the little-known 


c¢ seas. : 
e 1; read auroral displays are 
and nigh oa t-activity and world- 


uns} 
sorras At such times 
sn as far-south as the West 
Hemisphere, and as far 


New Zealand in the South- 


ch auroral displays occur has 
roximately between fifty and 


misphere. 
tTegion in whi 
ound to be app: 


PERS A 


“s Dominical Letter...........- BA | Lunar Cycle... 
} fe ye le oe nea NR BAT Da 5] Solar Cycle... . 
he 

be Name Began 
oH Grecian Mundane Era..........B. €, 5598, Sept. 1 
ye Civil Era of Constantinople.... “ 5508, Sept. 1 
¢ Alexandrian Era............-. * 5502, Aug. 29 
PUNANAPCTION 65,2 ce las as ala oo 4718. dan. 1 
¥ Mundane Era..........-. * 4008, Oct. 1 
; Jewish Mundane Era.........- Sie 3761; Oct.: ot) 
a Hréof Abraham............ ae 2015) -Octs—2* 
Era of the Olympiads......... ily 7746, July 1 
Réman- Era. (A, U. C502. ese. 753, April 24 
Era of Metonic Cycle. ..-. “432, July 15 


Ee ‘Chronological Cycles, 1944 


Chronological Eras 


Roman Indiction.. 
Julian Period 


7 
Aer ps 


Name > y Began 
Grecian or Syro-Macedonian Era B, Cc. 312, 
Fra of Maccabees........---+- ~ 166, 
'TYPAM OLS eos: ae sige ee = Ae 125, 


Sidonian/ ra. .).c.. 0.5. ch ~~. * 110, | 
URS leys cue eres eee es ~ 45, 
Spanish bra... se. ee if 38, 
Augustan Era... 22. -02--%-2 27, 
Christian Pras sos 2 cies © welate A. D. ie. 
Destruction of Jerusalem... ..- 5 69, 
Mohammedan Era..........-- f 622, 


of the Byzantine era; 5704-5705 of the Jewish era, 
the year 5705 commencing at Sunset, September 17, 
1944;-2697 since the foundation of Rome, according 
to Varro; 2720 of the Olympiads, or the fourth year 


The Roman Catholic Days of obligation are: 
Jan. 1 (Circumcision of Christ); Ascension Day 
(forty days after Easter Sunday); Aug. 15 (Assump- 
tion of the Blessed Virgin Mary);. Nov. 1 (All 
Saints’ Day); Dec. 8 (Immaculate Conception); 
Dec. 25 (Christmas), and all the Sundays of the 
year. 

The Roman Catholic canon law prescribes absti- 
nence for every Friday of the year. Abstinence and 
fast together are to be observed on Ash Wednesday, 
the Wednesdays and Fridays of Lent (in the United 
States), the Ember Days, the Vigils of Pentecost, 
the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary, the 
feast of All Saints, and the Nativity of Our Lord. 
The law of fast alone is prescribed for all the 
Temaining days of Lent except. Sundays. 

the American Episcopal Church the days of 
fasting or abstinence to be observed, according to 
the Book of Common Prayer, are the forty days of 
Lent, the Ember Days, and all the Fridays of the 


The year 1944 corresponds to the year 7452-7453 } 


Church Fasts 


of 680 Olympiad commencing July 1; 26044 
Japanese era, and the 19th year of thee 
Showa; 1363-1364 of the Mohammedan ej 
year 1364 commencing at Sunset, Decen 
1944. 


cipal fasts are those in Lent, the week such 
Whitsuntide, the fortnight before the Assu: 
and forty days before Christmas. 

Ember and Rogation Days are certain per 
the year devoted to prayer and fasting. | 
Days (twelve annually), about the beginn 
the four seasons, are the Wednesday, Fridalj 
Saturday after the first Sunday in Lent, in: 
after the feast of the Pentecost (Whitsis 
Summer; after the festival of the Hol 
Sept. 14, Autumn, and after the festival . 
Lucia, Dec. 13, Winter, Ember Weeks are thi 
in which the Ember Days appear. F 

Ember Days in 1944 are March 1, 3, 4; MW 
June 2,3; Sept. 20, 22, 23; Dec. 20, 22, 23.5 | 

Rogation Days occur on Monday, Tuesdel] 
Wednesday mediately preceding Ascensiow 
and in 1944 fall on May 15, 16, 17. 


° e al = rh 
Jewish Holidays, Festivals and Fasts 
Festivals and Fasts |Hebrew Date| 1940-41 1941-42 1942-43 1943-1944 | 1944 
WOM GREs Jh/ tui.) Tishri 1| Oct. 3 Th\Sept. 22 M. |Sept.128. |Sept. 30 Th.|Sept. | 
m _Fast of Guedalia*..... Tishri 3\)Oct. _58. |Sept. 24 W. | Sept. 14 M. | Oct. 2 8.|Sept. 
Day of Atonementt... | Tishri 10}Oct. 128. |Oct. 1 W. | Sept. 21 M. | Oct. 9 S.|\Sept. 
Tabernacles, ist Day...| Tishri 15|Oct. 17 Th\)Oct 6 M. |Sept. 26S. |Oct. 14 Th |Oct. 
Tabernacles, 8th Day. .|Tishri 22/Oct. 24 Th/Oct. 13 M-| Oct. 3S. |Oct. 21 Th./Octe 
Rejoicing of the Law... |Tishri 23)Oct. 25 F. |Oct. 14 Tu.] Oct. 4Su. | Oct. 22 F./Oct. 
Channukah........... Kislev 25|Dec. 25 W.|Dec. 15 M.|Dec. 4F. |Dec. 22 W./Dec, 
Fast of Tebet.. . .|Tebet 10| Jan. 9Th!/Dec. 30 Tu.}Dec. 18F. |Jan. 6 Th.!Dec. 
Lei ie ne es ee Adar 14|Mar. 13 Th|Mar. 3°Tu|.......... Mar. 9 Th.|Feb. > 
Purlm: (Leap Year)... ..|\AdarSheni 14] 2.0.0 ..0 2.) 0 ced w ence Mar. 21 Su. +. ae 
] Passover, Ist Day..... Nisan 15|Apr. 12. 8S. |Apr. 2 Th.| April 20 Tu.|Apr. 8 Sa./Mar, : 
; Passover, 7th Day..... Nisan Z1\)Apr. 18 F. |Apr. 8 W. | Aprii26M.|Apr. 14 F.|April | 
Passover, Last Day....|Nisan 22\/Apr. 198. |Apr. 9 Th.| April 27 Tu.| Apr. 15 S.| April 
Shebuoth feast ofWeeks| Sivan: 6)June 1Su|/May 22F. |June 9W.|May 28 Su.|May | 
Fast of Tammuz*.....|Tammuz 17\July 12 Th\July 2 Th.|July 20Tu.|July — 8 S.|June © 
Past of Abh*..........|Abh 9\Aug. 258. |July 23 Th.| Aug. 10TulJuly 29 8.|July 


*If Saturday, substitute Sunday immediately fol- 
lowing. 7Yom, Kippur. All Jewish holidays, etc., 
begin at sunset on the day previous to that given 
in the table. 


The months of the Jewish year are: 1 7 
2 Chesvan (Also Marcheshvan); 3 Kislev; 4 
(Also Tebeth); 5 Sebat (Also Shebhat); 6 Adal 
added month some years, Adar Sheni; 7 
8 Iyar; 9 Sivan; 10 Tammuz; 11 Abh; 12 ES 


The atmosphere is composed of a mixture of gases 
and surrounds or envelops the whole earth. It is 
sometimes likened to a ‘great sea of gases. at the 
bottom of which we live. The principal con- 
Stituents are oxygen and nitrogen, in about the 
proportion of 21 per cent of the former and 78 per 
cent of the latter by volume, the remaining 1 per 
cent being made up of five other gases. Water 
vapor, which is really water in a gaseous form, is 
always present in the lower atmosphere, but in a 
variable quantity. It,occupies space independently 
of the other gases, and may comprise up to 3 per 
cent of the total weight of a given volume of air. 

The tendency for these gases to escape into space 
is overcome by the earth’s attraction, and they zest 
upon its surface with about the same weight as a 
layer of water 34 feet in depth. In other words 
they Press downward, and obeying the law of 
gases‘they also press in every other direction at 


epee’ es, 


wie 


\ 


oR 


The Atmosphere 


Source: United States Weather Bureau, Washington 


sea level with a force of nearly 15 pounce 
square inch of surface. ' > | 

We can not see the gases, and since they 
meate all our tissues 
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From the First Service (First Vespers) of 
Day to the Octave of Epiphany, inclusive 

on the Feasts of Martyrs); on Maundy 
jay for the celebration); fromm the First 
B Easter Day to the Vigil o® Pentecost 
fon Feasts of Martyrs and Rogation Days); 

ty Sunday, Conversion of St. Paul, Purifi- 
"Annunciation, “St. Jehn Baptist, St. 
el, St. Luke, All Saints, Saints not Martyrs, 
an Saints (Transfiguration and Dedication 


Red—From First Vespers of Pentecost to the 
First Vespers of Trinity Sunday (which includes 
Ember Days); Holy Innocents (if on a Sunday), 
and Feasts of ‘all Martyrs. 

Violet—From Septuagesima to Maundy Thursday 
(Easter Eve}; Advent Sunday to Christmas Eve, 
Vigils, Ember Days (except in Whitsun Week): 
oe Rogation Days; Holy Innocents (unless Sun- 

ay). 

Black—Good Friday and at funerals. 
Green—All other days. 


1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
6 7 8 
Cc BA G 
6 4 3 
Feb. 21 | Feb. 6] Jan. 28 
Mar. 10 | Feb. 23] Feb. 14 
Mar. 14 | Feb. 27| Feb. 18 
Aprilll | Mar. 26) Mar. 18 
April18 | April 2] Mar. 25 
April 23 | April 7] Mar. 30 
April 25 | April _9| Apr. 1 
May 30 | May 14] May 6 
y June 3 | May 18| May 10 
7 June 13 | May 28| May 20 
3 June 20 | June_ 4| May 27 
exch « 27. 25 22 25 2 
eee Dee: 31 Dec. 1! Nov. 30] Nov. 29 | Nov. 28 | Dec Dec. 2 
Greek Church Calendar, 1944 
Holy Days Date | Holy Days Date Holy Days 


i 


: | 
F -1\Circumcision 25\ Ascension Aug. 30|St. Alexander Nevsky* 
» 6|Theophany (Epiphany) 4\Pentecost \Sept 8|Nativity of Theotokos 
2\)Hy papante (Purification) ~ 5|Holy Ghost Sept. 14/Exaltation of Cross 4 
 1\Great Lent Begins, 24\St. John Baptist Oct. 1\Patronage of Theotokos 


29\Peter and Paul (Chief 


15|First Day of Fast of 
Apostles) : 


uncfation Theotokos 


30'Twelve Apostles Nov. 21|Entrance of Theotokos 
6/Transfiguration Dec 9\Concept of Theotokos 
15|/Repose of Theotokos Dee. 25|Nativity (Christmas) 


Gregorian calendar, add 10 days for the years 1582 
fo 1700; 11 days from 1700 to 1800; 12 days from 
1800 to 1900; 13 days since 1900. 

In 1944 the Greek Orthodox Church will observe 
dar to the | all Hoiy Days on the dates given above. 


Mohammedan Calendar, 1944 ° 


Name of the Month 
ee 


Month Begins 


Name of the Month Month Begins/ ] Year 


1943}|1363....|\Shaban........---+---+- July 22, 1944 

ce hale Bee Aug. 20, 1944 

ot db dadte oe ae ee Sept. 19, 1944 

3, VANE PRSGAR 25.325 + 5 psi = eel Oct. 18, 1944 

.. |Zru'ikhijah.......-- aes Nov. 17, 1944 

ey “|\Muharram (New Year)... |Dec. 17, 1944 


22, XX Sun. aft. Trinity - 


Good Frida; 16. VI Sun. aft. Trinity ) 
iether (Sat.) Easter Sunday 23. VII Sun. aft. Trinity | 28. St. Simon & St. Jude 
ait.. New Years 16. I Sun. aft. Easter 25. St. James 29. XXI Sun. aft. Trinity 
nany 23. II Sun. aft. Easter 30. VIII Sun. aft. Trinity NOVEMBER 
in. aft. Epiphany | 25. St. Mark AUGUST 1. Wednesday 
Suni.aft, Epiphany | 30. III Sun. aft. Easter | 1, Tuesday ; 1. All Saints 
un.aft. Epiphany MAY 6. IX Sun, aft. Trinity 5. XXII Sun. aft. Trin- 
nversionofSt.Paul| 1. Monday 6. Transfiguration ity 
Sun.aft.Epiphany| 1, st. Philip & St. Jas.| 13. X Sun. aft. Trinity | 12, XXIII Sun. aft. Trin- 
7. IV Sun. aft. Easter | 20. XI-Sun. aft. Trinity ity 
14. Rogation Sunday 24, St. Bartholomew 19. XXIV Sun. aft. Trin- 
18. Ascension Day \ 27. XII Sun. aft. Trinity ee Sty Sveti 
21. Sun. aft. Ascension MBER es anksgiv: 
28, Whitsunday ee tae ake XXV Sun. aft. Trin- 
E 3. XIII Sun. aft. Triinty 
de oniedtay 10. XIV Sun. aft. Trinity | 30: St. Andrew 
4. Trinity Sunday 17. XV Sun. aft. Trinity DECEMBER 
8. Corpus Christi 21. St. Matthew 1. Friday 
11. I Sun. aft. Trinity 24. XVI Sun. 4ft. Trinity | 3. I Sun. in Advent 
11. St. Barnabas 29. St. Michael and All 10. II Sun. in Aavent 
Sun. in Lent 18. II Sun. aig Ries Angels. 17. cn soared in Advent 
Sun 24. St. John Baptist | ; OCTOBER 1. St. Thomes : 
ae paws 25. ay ae aft. Trinity! 4 xvIt Sun. aft. Trin- 2 iNé see be Advent 
Annunciation 29, St. Peter ity ~ 
sun -| 26. St. Stephen 
: 1 utieay 4 ates kept DN he St. John Evangelist 
Y tt. Trinity| 15. XIX Sun. aft. Trinity | 26. Holy Innocen 
3. iV Shaft. Trinity | 18. St. Luke 30. Sun. aft. Christmas 
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Geologic Eras . 


Geologic Eras; Age of the Earth; Races of Mankind. 7% | : 


Mie 


hi 
> 


“) 


Source: United States Geological Survey 


The rocks composing the earth’s crust are 
grouped by geologists into three great classes— 
igneous, sedimentary, and metamorphic. The 
igneous tocks have solidified from molten state. 
Those that have solidified beneath the surface are 
known as intrusive rocks. Those that_have flowed 
out over the surface are known as effusive rocks, 
extrusive rocks, or lavas. © 

The term volcanic rock includes not only lavas 
but bombs, pumice, tuff, voleanic ash and other 
fragmental materials thrown out from volcanoes. 

Sedimentary rocks are formed by the deposition 
of sediment in water (aqueous), or by the wind; 
(eolian). 5 

The sediment may consist of rock fragments or 


shale); of the remains or products of an 
plants (certain limestones and coal); of t 
uct of chemical action or of evaporatit’ 
gypsum, &c.); or of mixtures of these nim, 
A characteristic feature of sedimentary digg. 
a layered structure known as bedding d 
fication. e | 
Metamorphic rocks are derivatives of igi 
sedimentary rocks produced through mechijy* 
chemical activities in the earth’s crust. ;j—* 


particles of various.sizes prsducls of at $ 


The unaltered sedimentary rocks are ciqm# 
stratified, and it is from their order of sis 


and that of their contained fossils that thie! 
mental data of historical geology haiqm’ 
deduced. e | 


Era and Period and 5 
Length Estimated | Length Estimated Epoch. Characteristic Life. i 
Quaternary. Recent. “age of man.” Animals and pe ; 
te 2,000,000 yrs. Picistocene, or modern types. ; 
Cenozoic. Glacial. 4 
(Recent Life.) - as 
55,000,000 yrs. PHocene. “Age of mammals.” Possible first qe 
Tertiary Miocene: ance of man. Rise and develops : 
53,000,000 yrs. a highest orders of plants. 
Paleocene 
Cretaceous. Upper. ) : 
55,000,000 yrs. Lower. ; ke 
Mesozoic. _ Jurassic. Upper. “Age of reptiles.” Rise and culmin 
(Intermediate 28,000,000 yrs. Middle. huge land reptiles (dinosaurs).  ¥ 
Life.) S Lower. pearance of birds and mammak 
106,000,000 yrs. — bearing flowering plants, includin4 
Triassic. Upper. and hardwood trees: 1 
1 23,000,000 yrs. Middle. | 
Lower. “ 2 
Permian “Age of amphibians.” Dominanee + 
33,000,000 yrs. ferns and huge mosses. Parliest ec 
ing trees. Beginnings of backbom 
Carboniferous Pennsylvanian. animals. Inects. iy 
74,000,000 yrs. Mississippian. : 
Devonian. Upper. “Age of fishes.’”’ Shellfish (mollusk 
37,000,000 yrs. Middle. abundant. Rise of amphibians’ ar 
Lower. plants. cs | 
palond Tike Siuri Pest vet 6 | 
ife.) urian. Shell-forming sea animals dominant. | 
314,000,000 yrs. 22,000,000 yrs. fishes and of reef-building corals. _ 
Ordovician Upper. Shell-forming sea animals. Culminz 
- 79,000,000 yrs. Middle. the buglike marine crustaceans kr 
Lower. trilobites. First trace of insect life 2 
> Cambrian. , Upper. “|Trilobites, brachiopods and other 268 
69,000,000 yrs. Bree aweeds (algae) abundant. No | 


Proterozoic. J 
(Primordial Life.) |Pre-Cambrian. 
1,325,000,000 yrs. 


land animals. 


taceans, and algae. 


First life that has left distinct record. | 
BI 
=| 


For discussion see ‘“‘The age of the’ earth,’’ 
1931, Bulletin 80 (p. 49) of the National Research 
Council.‘ The figures given above represent esti- 
mates by Prof. Charles Schuchert, based on the 
thickness of sediment that accumulated during 
each of the divisions of geologic time, adjusted to 
jhe most reliable data obtained from the radio- 
active minerals. New revisions of these estimates 
by later data are being made each year. 

The atomic disintegration of uranium and thor- 


ium results in the production of lead—isof 
lead that have atomic weights slightly cf 
from that of ordinary lead and can be distin} 
from it, and in the production of helium, 
The rates of disintegration have been ma 
and it is known that in one year a 
uranium will generate 0.000,000,000,125 
lead, and 0.000,000,000,019.6 gram of heli 
the basis of such evidence and chemical :} 
the length of time indicated by the oldes 


The Races of Mankind 


Source: Various Authorities A 


All mankind, according to Prof. A. C, Haddon 
Cambridge University ethnologist, can be divided 
into three kinds—woolly hair, wavy hair, straight 
hair. Most Americans of European origin are wavy 
haired. 

According to Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, Division of Phys- 
ical Anthrovology, U..S. National Museum, Wash- 
ington, three main human races are recognized 
today, which ‘are: 1, the whites; 2, the yellow- 
brown; and 3, the blacks. ‘ 

- Whites: The Mediterraneans, the Alpines and 
the Nordics. 

Yellow-Brown; The Mongoloids, the: Malays and 
the American Indian. The last named race is now 
generally believed to have come originally from 
Northern Asia, and therefore of ancient Mongdlian 
descent. Some of the natives of Central America 
and Western South America may have crossed over 
from the South Seas, it is conjectured. 

Blacks: The Negrito, Negrillos and Bushmen, 
the Melanesian Negroes and Australians and the 


including white 


minerals is of the order of 1,500 million ye: 


African Negroes. i 


The late Prof. Daniel G. Brinton, A) 
ethnologist, divides mankind into five chiefi 
—Caueasian, Mongolian, Malay, Ethiopian || 
and American (Indian). In the Mongoliar 
cluded Finns, Laps, Magyars, Bulgars_ 
Turks, Cossacks, Japanese, Koreans, : 
Chinese, and Indo-Chinese. In the’ Caul 
were included Aryans, and Semites. In the .| 
were included Arabians, Hebrews and Syrif 

Ears grow longer, the nose a little longi 
distinctly broader, and the mouth widens, wi 
years, changing materially the appearan 2 8 
individual, according to Hrdlicka, who has 
measurements of thousands of men and | 

“old Americans,’’ Pueb 
other Indians, Eskimos and Negroes. =) 

Among the white ‘‘old Americans,’’ box 
nasal breadth and length increase with, ax 
— ra breadth somewhat exceeds ~ 
ength. ; a 


The Earth—Its Dimensions _ 191 


Dimensions of the Earth; Ocean Depths 


a Source: United States Coast and Geodetic Survey and Other Official Agencies 


th temperatures—The average temperature feet from ocean floor depths of 13,800 feet, 
Higrade) ranges at the North Pole from minus The Survey also has feant and charted tiie sub- 
“July to minus 41.0 in January with a yearly merged mouth of the Hudson River. The gorge, or 
of minus 22.7. The Russian weather ob- submerged channel, extends along the floor of the 
§ from Moscow who flew to the North Pole erage Ocean out to the true edge of continental 
rplanes and camped near there on a drifting ene about 100 miles south and east of 
ae in May, 1937, experienced days when the |~ At th Lightship off Sandy Hook. 
ative ats ae ca 32 above zero (Fahrenheit) At the outer portion, toward the submerged 
the South Pole the range is from minus 6.0 a naivety _ eae a eee Sr — ea 
s x ~ y . ore an a mile, an 6 eet 
fed cam 33.0 in July, with a yearly | below the surface of the water, while the ocean 
Bircquator x wnutnd vange fa from 35:7 3 bed beside it is only 260 feet deep. 
to 26.6 in April with an average of 26.3. | Quast and Geodstie Yolleys Were je und 1096 on tbe. 
SD eaperficial area of the earth is 196,950,000 oe are eodetic Survey in 1935 and 1936 on the 
Sates 139,440,000 square miles at” Water ge 0 e coastal shelf between Chesapeake Bay 
Se10,000 & ea ention 2 yerand er | and Cape Cod. One of these beginning off Chesa~ 
io 2 See cn, in equare.aniles, bY. peake Bay (postulated by some geologists to be the 
oe Pp: rer aL E00 None re = S, uf eh) ancient valley of the Potomac River), can be traced 
Bos a = ca, ep BYe60,000 le ey tes ) | 126 miles eastward from the entrance to Chesapeake 
000 ; 7 ao (Sou -800,000; Asia, 17,000,- | Bay wherein depths of 1,500 fathoms (9,000 ft.) it 
aa =e a Oceania, 4,000,000; Antarctic cy continues tected 
ons, 6, 7000. , umerous submerged valleys have been charted 
» latest estimates of the earth's area place | by the Coas 
‘fertile regions at 33,000,000 square miles, easrarat . Geodetic Survey off the coast of 
33,0 nia where these features often are found 
pes at 19,000,000 miles; deserts at 5,000,000 | close inshore and are of such magnitude as to rival 
re Bees: ‘ ti + “is. about 6,000 mil scenic canyons found on land. 
rg at test and over. E300 thes ay Hage once oraee canyons, variously called 
fo South. “Africa is 6,000 ritles from North Borgen TALLEY yO ees, ee Cet ea 
. Europe is aes aera North to] puzzles to science. Several explanations have been 
, and ay re aes _ St age offered by geologists for the origin of these sub- 
ica is 4, Ba es irom nee h uth, and | marine canyons. One of the most obvious. explana- 
miles from East to West. Nort America is 4,-| tions is that the canyons were carved out by 
miles from North to South, and over 4,000) streams which ran across the continental shelves 
from East to West. 3 and down the slopes during some past geologic age 
me facts on oceans—The last Ice Age, which | when the continental shelves were exposed by 4 
n at least sel ty years ago, is slowly disap- | withdrawal of the sea. Another is that the can- 
ing, as the glaciers keep on melting; but in| yons were eroded by submarine currents caused 
tica enough ice remains to encase the entire | during glacial times and within the past million 
ein a layer 120 feet thick. years when the colder water flowing from be- 
he three great oceans comprise the Atlantic, | neath the glaciers was heavily laden by mud and 
11,000 square miles; Pacific, 68,634,000 square | silt, and consequently was more dense than the’ 
s, and Indian, 29,340,000 square miles. ocean water: It therefore flowed beneath the 
fas in square miles of seas; Okhotsk, 580,000; | warmer ocean water, and the resulting submarine 
7, 480,000; Japan, 405,000; Andamin, 300,000: | torrents carved out the canyons by a process simi- 
220,000; Red, 178,000; Baltic, 160,000; | lar to stream erosion on land today. Others be- 
a Bay, 472,000. < lieve that the canyons are the result of submarine 
Rere are about 1,000,000 square miles of lake | currents arising from great tidal or seismic waves, 
river surface on the Jand, and 1,910,000 square | sometimes known as tsunamis. Another hypothesis 
of islands in the seas. supposes the canyons to be due to submarine 
fe average depth of the ocean below sea level | springs gushing forth from the water bearing strata 
¥ of the continental shelf under tremendous pressure 
Jace in the ocean yet found is off that may have existed when the present Coastal 
in the Philippines Group, | Plain beds were thousands of feet thick, as they 
00 feet has been reported. | may have been over the present Appalachian Moun- 
p pBahost Bates rine ohh in Indo- | tains during. Tertiary time. For those explana- 
in the alayas, 29, eet. 


tions involving the lowering of the sea level, or 
gives a range of about 64,541 feet or nearly 


the changing of the elevation of the land with 
miles between the bottom of the oceans an respect to the sea, numerous hypotheses have been 
top of the land. 


proposed. One suggestion is that a sudden change 
greatest depth in the in the shape of the hydrosphere depressed sea level 
to Rico, 30,246 (thi in low latitudes, and raised it in high latitudes, 
Indian Oc 7,850: | Which was followed by a re-shaping of the litho- 
fhe Malay, 21,3 3.748: in | sphere, or solid globe as distinguished from: its 
two envelopes of air (atmosphere and water (hy- 

drosphere). ‘ 

The canyons have tributary streams and resemble 
to a marked degree the forms commonly found 
rugged lands above the sea that have been. dis- 
sected by rivers, such as are found in some of the 
western regions of the United States, where spec- 
tacular canyons like the Grand Canyon of the 


Colorado River, “have been cut. 
Some facts on the earth—The equatorial circum- 


' 


gi s las 
ice advance (Miocene) began about 30,000 years 280. 
The length of one degree of longitude along the 
k, was equator is 69.2 miles. Each degree of Taper 
32. represents four minutes of time. The lines of longi- 


tude measures 68.7 miles at the equator and in- 
creases to 69.4 in the vicinity of the poles. 


The diameter of the earth at the equator 
7,926.677 miles, and through the poles, 7,899.988 


les. 
“rhe difference between these two diameters is 
26.689 miles, and the ratio for the earth’s flatten- 


ing at the poles is thus 1 part of 297. 
he average elevations of the land above sea 


| level is approximately 2,800 feet. 


Waterfalls; Large Islands. Knots and Miles 


Famous Waterfalls 


Source: Government and Exploration Records 


Name and Location 


Bridal Veil (Yosemite). .... 
Chamberlain, Brit. Guiana. . 
Comet (Rainier Park) Wash. 
Fairy (Rainier Park) Wash. 
Gastein, Austria (Upper)... 
Gastein, Austria (Lower)... 
Gavarnie, France.......... 
Gersoppa, India........... 
Grand, Labrador 
Granite (Rainier Park) 
Guayra, Paraguay-Brazil: .. 
Handeckfall, Switzerland. . . 
Handol, Sweden 
Harsprang, Sweden 
Henry's Fork, Idaho 
Heryal Cascades, Brazil... . 
fguassu, Brazil-Argentina. . 
iUilouette (Y osemite) 
Kalambo, EH, Africa........ 
Kaieteur, Brit. Guiana. .... 
King Haw. VIII, Br. Guiana 
King Geo., Cape Prov., 8. A. 
Kukenaam, Brit. Guiana... . 


Hét. Hégt. 
in Ft. Name and Location in Ft, 
620||Maletsunyane, Basutoland. . 630 
300) |Maradalsfos, Norway.....- 650 
200||Marina, Brit. Guiana...... 500 
700||Minnehaha, Minnesots..... 50 
207||Missouri, Montana..-.-..... 90 
280||Montmorency, Quebec. .... 265 
,385||Multnomah, Oregon......-| 850 
830}|Murchison, Africa. ..-..... 120 
302||Narada, (Rainier Park). .. . 168 
350||Nevada (Yosemite)........ 594 
374||Niagara, New York-Ontario. 167 
240}|Passaic, Néw Jersey.....-. 70 
148||Paulo Affonso, Brazil....... 265 
246||Pissevache, Switzerland..... 215 
96||Reichenbach, Switzerland...| 300 
400||Ribbon (Yosemite), Cal>..-| 1,612 
210) |Schatihausen, Switzerland.. - 100 
70||Seven Falis, Colorado...... 266 
705||Skjaeggedalsios, Norway.... 525 
741)|Skykefos, Norway..... .-| 650 
840}|Shoshone, Snake Riv., Idaho 210 
450||Sluiskin (Rainier Park). ...| 300 
2,000] |Snoqualmie, Washington. . .. 268 


Splendor-of-Sun. Nikko, Ja 
Staubbach, Switzerland... .. 
Stora Sjofaliet, Sweden... |. 
Sutherland, New Zealand. |. 
|\|Takkakaw, Brit. Columbia: 
Tannforsen, Sweden..... | 
Taughannock, New York. 

Tequendama, Colombia. . |. 
Fermi; Dtaly:: M..0 cee = 1b 
Tower (Yellowstone) Wyo 


Trummelbach, Switzerland) 


Vernal (Yosemite), Cal ; 
Vettis, Norway....... 15 >. 
Victoria, So. Rhodesia, 8. 4 
Virginia, Canada (N.W.T.)| 
Voringfos, Norway........, 
| Widows’ Tears (Yosemite). 
Yellowstone (upper), Wyo. 
Yellowstone (lower), Wyo... 
Yosemite (upper), Cal...) 
Yosemite (lower), Cal. ....; 


Some of the heights in the above list cover the sum total of two or more leaps of falls in theix 
The total drop of Tugela, for example, is 2,810 feet. 

The Grand Falls in Labrador, are in the course of the Hamilton river, which in 5 miles 
200 feet in a series of rapids and then, with a roar audible 20 miles away, makes a final plunge of 3 

In British Guiana, a tributary of the Karanang River tumbles over a precipice to a ledge 
1,400 feet below, breaking forklike into two drops, down into the valley below. The entire fall 
less than 3,000 feet and this is a conservative estimate according to Dr. Paul A. Zahl. who, in Maz 
observed the falls from an airplane, when about 89 miles northeast of Mt. Rorajma. ey 


ward course. 


ny 


Area of Islands 
Source: Geographic Records. 


The geographic censuses class Australia as a 


continent. 


Areas cover groups whenever the name itself in- 


dicates a group—Azores, Bahamas, Bermudas, 


The U. S. and British Statute Mile is 5,280 feet 


Square Square Square 
Islands Miles Islands Miles Islands Miles Islands 
Aleutians... .. 6,821||Great Britain. . 85,971|| Martinique. ... 385||/Reunion. ...... { 
Australia. .... 2,974,581||Guadeloupe.... 688|| Mauritius. .... 720||Rhodes ....... Bt 
Azores... 2... 922||Guam...-..... 206|; Marquesas. ... 480||Sakhalin...... 
Baffin Land ..| 231,000||Hawaiian...... 6,449/| Melville Land. : 20,000||Samoan....... 
Bahamas,..... .404||Hebrides...... 3,000!) Mindanao..... 36,906||Sardinia>...... 
Balearic... ... 1,935||Heligoland... . 0.3)| Moluccas. ..... 30,168}|Seilly......... r 
Barbados..... 166||Hainan....... 13,000); NantucKet..... 60||Seychelles. .... 
Bermudas. .. . 19|| Hispaniola v Newfoundland. 42,734||Shetland...... 
Bismarck..... 19,200 _. (Haiti) 29,529)| New Britain... 10,000)|Sicily .. 2. (2.222 
Borneo, >..... 306,906)|Hokkaido..... 30,340|| New Caledonia, 8,500||Singapore..... 
' Bormholm.... 210|}|Hong Kong.... 32||New Guinea...} 313,000)|Solomons...... 
mA CIANAPY 540.5. 2,307||Honshiu....... 87,426|| New Hebrides... 5,700||St. Helena... .. ‘ 

. Cape Breton. . 3,120)|Iceland........ 39,709||New Ireland... 3,800]|Spitzbergen....| 
Cape Verde... TDS c)}ereland 0. 32,375)|New Zealand...| 103,934||Skye.......... 5 
Carolina... 2. 560||Isle Royal, Lake South Island. 58,092)|Southampton. .| — 
Gelebes. 2. .:. 69,250 Superior 209,87 Nortb Island. 4,281||South Georgia. 
Ceylon 25,331||Jamaica....... 4,450 Stewart..... 670||Sumatra...... 
Channel...... TONTADAN': o.oo cus 148,756||_Chatham.... 372 bith l ne See 
GOUT cfaiecas « 277||Java,......... 9,532!| North Devon. . 24,000}|Tasmania..... 

PTSICa <5 4: 5. 3,367)|Jersey......... 45|| North Somerset 12,000||Terra del Fuego 

PETE dost. 3,326|| Leeward....... 727|| Novaya Zemlya) 30,000]|Teneriffe. .. . ; 
Guba 2... 44,/164||Long Island. . . 1,373||Orkney........ 375||'Timor . . Ie 
Curacao...... 403]|Luzon......... 40,814||Pemba...._... 380||Tonga... 1...) 
Cyprus. ....., 3,572||Madagascar...| 241,094|/Penang..... 1. 108||Trinidad: . 2211} | 
Ellesmere... . 40,600)|Madeira....... 314||Philippines, ...| 114,400|/ Vancouver. ... a 
Falkland. .... 4°618||Madura.....)! 2,000}|Pines........ 58||Victotia, 251.) 98 
iN RS Sec 7,083||Malta......... 95||Prinee Albert Virgin, U. 8... 
Formosa... .. 13,880||Man.........! 221 Engh ciewest 60,000||Whidby, Wash.| 3 
Galapagos... . 3,028 Manhattan. . 22.24|| Prince Edward. 2)184!| Windward 3 4 

otland,..... 1,150|| Martha's Vine- Prince of Wales 15,000|| Wrangell. |. 2: ‘ 
Greenland....| 736,518]! yard........ 120)|)Puerto Rico. . .| 3,435'|Zanzibar... 1. | ° 


Many islands have not been surveyed acc F fe 

in such cases estimated areas are howe . 
Governors Island, 

etc. Jarea of 173 acres. 


Knots and Miles 


in length. On the Continent most of the old miles, 
which varied in length from about 3,300: feet to 


over 36,000 feet, have been replaced, officially at 
least, by the kilometer, which equals 0.62 statute 


mile or 3,280.8 feet. 


The Nautical or Sea Mile at any place is con- 


sidered, for 
_ the length o} 
' The U 


} . S. Nautical Mile is 6 
and equal to one-sixtieth of 
_ tircle of a sphere whose surface is equal in area to 


urposes of navigation, to be equal to 
one minute of latitude at that place. 
,080.20 feet in length 


a degree of a great 


The Geographic Mile is 


in New York Harbor, 


/ ni 


+ 


@ Civil War, 
Disasters, 


@ 


@alling the year 1 
year 970 B.C. is ‘the year 


than 1,400,000,000 years. 
mentioned in the Bible. 
thing re- 


mains 


Beginning of the Royal Dynasties in Egypt 
Breasted). The XXXth Dynasty was about 
* B.C. The XV-XVII Dynasties (2000 
 B.c.-1580 B.C.) were those of the Hykos 
Z cHat). or aan Kings, who came from 
Western ia. 
) (Breasted) Egyptian pyramids built, ex- 
tending for 60 miles south from Gizeh 
nearly opposite Cairo (IV-VI) Dynasties. 
neveh, capital of the Assyrian Empire, 
founded by Ashur; destroyed in 605 B.C. 
When the City of Babylon was begun is 
known only approximately but astronomical 
observations were made there as early as 
hag: Khammurabi (Am- 
ver, ruled Babylonia 


600 B.C., who 


Solomon’s Temple at 


ezzar. 
destroyed 
rah, 


mage' 


bed rock of the most 
0 settlements that succes- 


existence as 
m the Jeb 
Solomon founde 
B.C.;_ the 
in 4 


ding to the 
mn earth 
the Nile, fee 


ian bog. 
Hed and destroyed by 
to Biblical tradition. rhe 


Ging an earthquake began, 


~ Joshua, 
: jatest theory is that 


ee AS eo ae 


Memorable Dates 1 


753 Rome founded by Romulus. 


585-72 


MEMORABLE DATES 


Le onsult also the various other collections of dates, such as Aviation Recor 

World, Polar Explorations, English Channel Swimmers, Fast Ocean oe eer Scords A eae 
'Trips Around the World, Coal Mine Disasters, Troo! 
Confederate Troops in the Civil War, 
Political Assassinations, Tables of Rulers, Authors, etc. 


THE YEAR 1 BEFORE CHRIST 


he year 1 B.C. is the first year before the beginning of the Christian Era, and the year 1 A.D. 
sar of the Christian Era: so that January 1, 1B Oe Lad ate 
ne elapsed number of years between a date B.C. and the same A.D. is one less than the sum of 


€ Train Records, 
Engaged in U. S. Wars, Union Army Losses 
orld War Casualties, Chronology of the Year, 


.C., is just one year before January 1, 1 A.D. 


ars. 

use of this fact, astronomers use a different method of designating the years before the Christian 
B.C. the year 0, the year 2 B.C. the year 1; so that, in astronomical reckoning, 
—69, and the year 2000 years later will be A.D. 1931 = 69 + 2000. 


it did not complete, the work of destruction. 


1374 City of Troy, in Asia Minor, so named after 


King Troas, said to have been founded be- 
fore 1500 B.C.; renamed Ilium about 1314 
B.C.; Helen seized by Paris about 1204 
B.C.; Helen rescued by the Greeks and city 
burned 1183-4 B.C. The actual existence 
of Helen and Paris lacks proof: the story 
may be symbolic. 

826 Carthage founded, in Africa, near! Tunis by 
Dido, sister of Pygmalion, King of Tyre; 
city burned, 146 B. C., and rebuilt 19 B. C.; 
destroyed by the Saracenie governor of 
Egypt in 698 A. D. 

The legend is 


that on April 21 he yoked a bullock and a 

heifer to a plowshare, marked out the 

boundary and proceeded to build_a wall. 
721 Downfall of Samaria; captivity of the ten 


ribes, 

660 Japanese empire founded by Jimmu_Tenno, 
legendary descendant of the Sun Goddess. 
Siege and capture of Tyre; city taken and 
demolished by Nebuchadnezzar, 572 B. C.; 


Crusaders in 1 e 
hands in 1841. The sister city, Sidon, in 
Syria, was taken by Cyrus, 537 B. C., and 
by Alexander, 332 B. C. The British got it 
in 1840 A. D. : 

562-52 (2?) Buddha born. 

551 Confucius born, in China; died in 479. 

525 Egypt conquered by Cambyses, King of Persia. 
son of Cyrus. _ 

500 Rise of Maya civilization in Mexico and Se 
tral America. Their Second Empire, in 
Yucatan, covéred the period 960-1200 A.D., 
succeeded by the Toltec Empire, 1200-1450 
A.D. Then came the Aztec Empire. 

490 Greeks defeat Persians at Marathon. This 
led King Xerxes of Persia to invade Greece, 
He was checked at Thermopyle by Leonidas 
and his 300 Spartans in 480 B. C. In May 
1939, D., archaeologists discovered 
Spears, arrows and other arms in Ther- 
mopylae Pass, corroborating ancient his- 
tory regarding the battle there in 480 B.C. 

431 Peloponnesian War began (between Athens 
and the people on, the peninsula of Pelopon- 
nesus, (also called Morea); ended in 404 
B. C., when Lysander took Athens. 

334 Alexandrian Library founded; burned 47 B.C. 
and 640 A. D. 4 

323 Conquest of Egypt _by ep? the Great, 


G 5 
of Greece ird, 
ll th 


Eas 


149. 
Punic 


60 Fist triumvirate in Rome; Pompey, Caesar 
conquered Gaul 
and ier The latter was abandoned in 


pidus 
31 Battle of 
tavius Caesar, 
Queen Cleopatra and made it a Roman 
Prey eatea Miereived 
0) e : 
son, Oaesarion by Julius Caesar; by An- 
thony she had two sons, Alexander and 
. Ptolemy, and a daughter, Cleopatra Selene, 
who became Queen of Mauritania. Caesars 
jon was slain by order of Octavius. 


4 Birth of Jesus Christ. 


194 Memorable Dates = P| 


THE CHRISTIAN ERA 


A. D. 

29 The Crucifixion.. The death of Jesus on the 
eyoss took place on the equivalent of Fri- 
day. Avril 7. according to astronomical 
calculations by Dr. Oswald Gerhart, emeri- 
tus professor at the Konigstadt Realgym- 
nasium, Berlin, who concludes also, that 
thé Savior was 30 years old at the time of 
his death. This was in the reign of the 
Roman Emperor Tiberius. Designation by 
Pope Pius XI of 1933 as a Holy Year con- 
tinued the Roman Catholic Church in its 
ancient belief that the Crucifixion was on 
-Friday, April 3, 33 A.D. 

43 The Roman Emperor, Claudius, husband of 
Messalina, ‘took with him to Britain many 
elephants, camels, and African black men, 
with which his generals defeated the Bri- 
tons at the Battle of Brentwood, between 
London and Colchester. The blacks were 
used to slash with sharp knives the legs 

: of the horses of the British chariots. 

‘61 Queen Boadicea and her English army _ cap- 
tured and burned London and put 70,000 
to the sword; in the same year,she was de- 
feated by the Romans, under Paulinus. 
who massacred 80,000; she poisoned herself 
to death. 4 : 

64 Burning of Rome; first persecution of Chris- 
tians, under Emperor Nero. Among the 
martyrs, it is said, were the Apostles Peter 
and Paul. The persecutions were renewed 
under Domitian, in 95; and were continued 
at intervals until and under Diocletian, 
303-313. 

70 Jerusalem destroyed by Titus. 

79 Pompeii and Herculaneum destroyed by erup- 
tion of Mt. Vesuvius. hz © 

313 Constantine converted to Christianity; bap- 
tized in 337, on his deathbed; Christianity 
discarded by his successor, Julian, in 361, 

oA but restored by Jovian in 363. 

323 Council Nicaea; Nicene creed formulated. 

330 Roman capit®l moved to Byzantium, hence- 
forth known as Constantinople. 

400 This was formerly the generally accepted date 
for the beginning of the so-called Dark Ages, 
or Middle Ages, which were supposed to 
close at 1500 A.D. 

410 Sacking of Rome by Alaric, the Goth: by 
Genseric, in 455; city taken by Odvacer, in 
476: by the Goths, in 546; by Narses, in 553. 

476 End of the Western Roman Empire. The 

‘ City of Rome was destroyed, not by the 

{ Goths but by an earthquake, according to 
antiquarians who base their conclusions 
on an examination of the remains of the 
{Trajan Forum. Row on row of immense 

_ granite columns were found lying on their 
sides in perfect alignment. 

570 Mohammed born, at Mecca; fled to Medina 
(the Hejira) in 622; poisoned to death by a 
Jewess, it is said, in 632. 

624-32 Saracen conquest of Arabia; of Persia, 
32-651; of Syria, 634-637; of Egypt, 640- 
646; the Saracens (Arab Mohammedans) 
crossed the Mediterranean inte Spain in 

and” founded the Moorish Kingdom 

there in 756; last of’ the Moors driven from 

power in 1492. with the fall of the King- 

dom .of Granada. In 1518 the Moors 

founded the piratical states of Algiers and 
Tunis, in North Africa. 

930 Mae established first Parliament in Ice- 


and. 

940 Library of Alexandria, Egypt (700,000. volumes 
or rolls), burned by’ order of Caliph Omar. 
For 6 months they were fed as fuel to the 
public baths. 

982 Erik (The Red) Thorvaldson, father of Leif 
Ericson (Eriksson) discovered Greenland. 

1000 Leif Ericson, of Iceland, sailed with his 
Norsemen and discovered a country he called 
Vinland from the grape vines he found 
growing on it. The country has variously 

j been identified as Labrador or Newfound- 
land and by some as New England. 

1014 Brian Boru (Boroimhe), Irish King and his 
troops defeated the Danish invaders, at 
Clontarf. He and his son and grandson 
were slain in battle. 

1020 Jews banished from England by Canute; they 
returned in 1066; banished again, in 1290; 

en ee them, ue 1650. 
attle o. astings, conquest of England b 
William of Normandy. Harold II slain, Oct. 


14. 

1096-99 The first of the Crusades (Godfrey of 
Bouillon, leader); capture of Jerusalem; 
second Crusade, 1147-49, under Conrad III 


. “i | 
— ’ 
; : ram! | 
ig Pa ; ia | 
| 


1096-99 and Louis VIET; third, 1189-92, under Ha 
‘ erick Barbarossa, Philip II, Richard Cq@. 
de Lion, Acre captured; fourth, 1202-4,3%%— 
der Count Baldwin of Flanders; fifth, | # 
9, under Frederick II; sixth, 1248-54, une 

Louis IX (St. Louis). The first Crusa 
established the Latin Kingdom of Jer 

lem, a feudal monarchy, 1100-1291. Ort 

their leaders was Peter the Hermit 
preacher. j 

1191 Teutonic Order, Military Knights, establi 
in the Holy Land to take care of the = 
and wounded in the Third Crusade,; 
their return to Germany they subdued i 
Christianized by Papal authority the pe 
of Prussia. 

1206 Genghis Khan, founder of Mogul (Tan 
Empire, begins his rule, conquers © 
1215; Central Asia, 1221; under_his i 
Ogdai, the Tartars swept over Hung 
Poland, Silesia, and Moravia. 

1215 King John of England granted Magna Cg 
(June 19-July 15?) to the Barons, Hetg 
not sign the document which did not gu 
trial by jury in the modern sense. ; 

1233. The Inquisition established in Spain by 
Gregory IX: revived there in_ 1480, ¥ 
185,000 Jews fled, leaving in Spain 50 
Jews who had become baptized as Roi 
Catholics; inquisition suppressed by 
poleon in Spain in 1808; restored in ll 
the Holy Office abolished in 1834. | 
Inquisition soon after its establishmm 
included sorcery (witchcraft) within » 
jurisdiction and classed it with heresy. 

1259-92 Reign of Mongol Emperor, Kublai Kit 
at Peking, (now -Peiping), China. 

1282 ‘‘Sicilian Vespers,’’ massacre of thousands 
French March 30, at Palermo, Italy. 


1295 First. regular English Parliament, comp 


of the clergy, barons, and knights, pres: 
over by the King, Edward I. 


1348 Outbreak of the ‘‘Black Death’’ plagues 


Europe. 

1369 Birth of Richard Whittington, who died 
1423; after having been thrice Lord Mg 
of London. The story of ‘‘Whittington 
his cat’’ persists ta this day. : 


1381 Wat Tyier’s rebellion, England. 
1415 John Huss burned at stake at Constance 


Baden, July 6 or 7; his friend, Jerome 
Prague, was. burned there on May 30, 1-l 


1431 Joan of Arc, the Maid of Orleans, was bur’ 


at the stake, May 30, at Rouen, in Fran 
at the age of nineteen. She had bi 
found -guilty of sorcery and heresy. ° 
prosecutor was the Bishop of Beauy 
backed by the University of Paris. At 
head of royal French soldiery she I 
driven the English troops, in 1429, fx 
the City of Orleans, but they captured | 


in 1436. P 
1453 Constantinople, capital of the Byzantine 
pire, taken by the Turks May 29, and mi 
ital of the Ottoman Empire. 


cap: : : 
1476 William Caxton inaugurated English print 


in England, near Westminster Abbey, 
don. In 1474, in Bruges. Belgium, wW 
Colard Mansion, he had issued his Recuwi! 
of the Historyes of Troye, the first bal 
printed in English. His Dictes and Sayi 
of the Philosophers, published in 1477,/ 
said to have been the first, book actus 
printed in England. 


1481 The African slave trade was begun, by Por# 


guese, and by 1777 over 9,000,000 Negra 
had been carried to other continental | 


1484 Bull issued by Pope Innocent VIII cond em 


ing witchcraft, which he said was pre 
lent in South Germany. There were oti! 
Papal bulls or briefs in 1500, 1521, and 15% 
Up to 1698 about 100,000 so-called witele! 
were executed, mostly by burning, in Ge 


many. 
1492 Christopher Columbus (Cristoforo Colo: 


discovered America Oct. 12 when he sighth 
an island (Guanahani) in the Baham 
supposed to have been (Watlings Islan 
San Salvador. But according to Prof. Lu 
Ulloa, Director of the Peruvian Natior# 
Library, in Lima, Columbus first visitil 
America on a voyage with Danish corsaii 
who sailed from Iceland to Greenland, Lai 
rador, Newfoundland, and the Americ& 
continent. Who was Columbus? It is nol 
said that he was the son of a wool weaver © 
Genoa, Italy, belonged to a family of or 
verted Jews which had settled about 1391 || 
Genoa, having come from Catalonia, § 
where the name was Colom. The fa 
also had dwelt in Castile, under the 


of Colon, and Cristoforo became Cristobal. 
Columbus was 2 Catholic. On his first West 
Indian voyage, he left 40 of his men to 
' found the colony of.Navidad, maybe on the 
north coast of Haiti. When he returned 
there in Dec., 1493, there was no sign of 
the colony and all the Spaniards were gone. 
Jews expelled from Spain. Banishment of 
Mohammedans began in 1499, that of 
Moors (900,000) in 1508. The Jews previ- 
ously had been expelled in the 7th Century. 
John Cabot discovered or explored east coast 
- of Canada, June 24. His son, Sebastian, ac- 
Coe epee him on the second voyage, in 


Savonarola burned as a heretic, at Florence, 
Italy, May 23. * 
Hernando de Soto born in Spain. He and 
Balboa married sisters; on June 3, 1539, he 
took formal possession of Florida in the 
name of Spain. : 
8 Ponce de Leon landed in Florida, April 8, at 
St. Augustine, but that place was not ac- 
tually settled until 1565, when Gen. Aviles 
de Menendez was sent from Spain with 
soldiers to drive away a colony of Hugue- 
nots, under Jean Ribault, that had lo- 
cated somewhat to the north. 
Battle of Flodden‘ Field, in Northumber- 
land County, England, Sept. 9, where the 
defeated the Scots 
and slew 


stored. 
Giovanni’ de Verreazzano, a Florentine, ex- 
Jored the coast of North America from 
Kewfoundiand to Florida, discovered New 
York Bay, and named the country New 
ance. 


mi 
Martin Luther’s views, 
there, June 25. — 
Marquis 


there. 
Soci esus its) formed, Aug. 15. It 
oy Sanden t that time, a tem- 


(Zuni 


yer. 

on co ‘of so-called witches began in 
: the victims numbered 130 up to 

Some were burned at the stake, 
ah oa eae Mata ial, con 
e Aus 5 - 

oy Dec. 3, 1563. 
doctrines of 


of Protestants 
the assassination 


aoe of 
eS Dec. 13, and lasted until 
as called pan age mar the 

n. 


of the Regent, 
_ drews. In. 1560 
jurisdiction of the 
55 Bishops Ridley of 
were 


‘bury, 
fake in Queen Mary’s reign. ; 


Memorable Dates 


1568 Ivan IV, the Terrible, Czar of Russia, or- 
ganized a band of secret police (Oprich- 
niki) and ‘‘purged’’ his country of those 
who had plotted to kill his son. Hundreds 
were tried and executed as traitors. Finally 
the Oprichniki were “purged,” and. their 
chiefs, Basmaner and Skurator, were killed, : 
as traitors. Ivan proposed to Queen Eliza- 
beth of England, but she declined his offer. 

1572 St. Bartholomew Day massacre of Huguenots 
(Protestants) in Paris, France, Aug. 24, 
following the marriage. of Henry of Na- 
vatre and Margaret of Valois. Armed 
conflicts between the Huguenots under 
Bourbon nobles, and the Catholics, under 
the Guise family, ended for a time with 
the signing, April 13, 1598, in Nantes, of 
a royal edict, giving religious toleration: to 
the Huguenots. But hostilities. were re- 
newed in 1624, and in 1685 the edict of 
Nantes was revoked by Louis XIV. The 
Code Napoleon restored Protestant rights, 
religious and civil. 

1579 Sir Francis Drake went ashore in Marin 
County, California, and nailed a metal plate 
to a post, claiming that region for Queen 
Elizabeth of England. He named it Nova 
Albion. The piate was found in June, 1936. 

1587 Execution of Mary, Queen of Scots, Feb. 8. 
Her secretary, Rizzio, had been assassi- 
nated in March, 1566. 

—— Virginia Dare, first child of English parents 
in Colony of Virginia, born on_ Roanoke 
Island, Aug. 18, seven days after Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s colonists arrived there from over- 
seas. His first party settled there in 1584 
and disappeared. 

1588 Spanish Armada defeated, July 21-29,, by a 
British, fleet, which sent flaming ships into 
the midst of the enemy’s craft. The Ar- 
mada consisted of 132 armed craft with 
33,000 men (21,855 soldiers), including 150 

nks and the Vicar of the Inquisition, sent 
by Phiilip II. Only 50 ships and 10,000 men 
returned to Spain. 

1598 First attempt at colonization, in Acadia; Mar- 
= 4 la Roche lands 60 convicts on Sable 

€ Island. 

1602 Capt. Bartholomew Gosnold, of Falmouth, 
England (the first known white man to set 
foot on New England) landed at South 
Dartmouth, near New Bedford, Mass., 


16. 

1603 Crowns of England and _ Scotland joined, 
March 24, under James VI of Scotland, who 
became James I, and on Oct. 24, 1604, was 
proclaimed ‘‘King of Great Britain, France, ~ 
and Ireland’; legislative union on May 1, 


1707. ‘ 
1 Gunpowder plot by Guy Faux (or Fawkes). to 
4 Siow up Peritish Parliament discovered, 


Noy. 4. ‘ 
1607 Jamestown, Va., settled, May 13 (the first per- 
manent English settlement in America), un- 
¥ der Capt. John Smith, with 105 Cavaliers in 
3 ships. At Jamestown, on July 30, 1619, 
they convened the first representative as- 
sembly in America. They had landed at 
Cape Henry on April 26, 1607. " 
1609 Henry Hudson, in ‘‘Half Moon,” went up 
Hudson River, Sept. 11; discovered Man- 
hattan Island, Sept. 4. Samuel Cham- 
plain of France, advancing from the north, 
discovered Lake Champlain, ae 4. 
1610 Thomas West (Baron Delawarr Governor 
of Virginia, sailed into Delaware Bay, but 
did not colonize in what is now Delaware. 
1614 Captain Hunt, who aecomvow ingland coast, 
mith on a tour 0 e 7 
e 27 Be 3 and carried them to 
Jaga for sale as slaves. 
aay. in Germany (Bo- — 
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~ 


the German 
their religious and_ political 


nee. Sweden received 
penden¢s mar, the bishoprics of Bremen, 
Verden and three votes in the Diet. 


_— si igh beheaded in London, Oct. 
Sir Walter Raleigh beneaded i rteos, with 


having 
bo oe Mo ced in 

n 
Stig Bais kagust, when 20 African. negro 
Janded from a Dutch ship, at Jamestown, 
Va. Many American Indians captured : 
warfare in New England were sold into 


slavery in the West Indies. 
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1620 Pilgrims landed at Plymouth Rock, Dec. 21. 
They were English, but some had dwelt 
since 1608 in Holland. The latter party 
went from Holland to Southampton on the 
“Speedwell,”” where that vessel-was aban- 
doned, and most of them came to America 
on the ‘‘Mayfiower.’’ The compact signed 
in Provincetown Harbor before landing 
bore 41 names; the-entire company aboard 
numbered 101 persons. The captain was 
Christopher Jones, of Harwich, England. 
The Pilgrims on the ‘‘Mayflower’’ were 
Bound for New York when they left Hol- 
land, but landed at Plymouth by mistake. 
Priscilla Molines, a French woman, daugh- 
ter of Guillaume Molines, was one of those 
on the Mayflower. By her marriage to John 
Alden, she became an ancestor of John 
Adams, second President, and John Quincy 


: Adams. 

1624 The ship ‘‘New Netherland” arrived at what 
is now New York City in May, let 8 men off 
to take possession, and went up the Hud- 
son to Albany. In 1626 (May 4) Peter 
Minuit arrived at New York City from 
Holland, and on May 6 he bought the 
island from the Indians. As early as 1613, 
Dutch traders had built a few huts at_the 
Battery, to trade with the Indians; Fort 
Nassau was built in 1615. 

1635 April 23—The first naval battle by white men 
in America was fought on the Little Poco- 
moke River, Hastern Shore of Maryland. 
between Claiborne’s pinnace Long Tail and 
Governor Calvert’s two pinnaces, the St. 
Margaret and the St. Helen. In 1643 Cal- 
vert was driven from the province by Wil- 


Delaware. and 
left there a colony of 13 soldiers. That 
was the origin of the State of Delaware. 
Many Finns were among the early settlers. 

1644 Manchus established their dynasty in China, 

- ‘at Pekin. It lasted without interruption 
until Feb. 12, 1912, when Pu Yi. son of 
Prince Ch’un and nephew of the late Em- 
peror Kuang Hsu, abdicated. He became 
Emperor of. Manchukuo March 1, 1934. 

1649 King Charles I beheaded at London, Jan. 30, 
after a trial for treason, and condemna- 
tion by the House of Commons sitting as 
a High Court, at which but 67 of the 135 
Members were present. He had ruled 11 
years without a Parliament. 

—— The Maryland General Assembly passed ‘‘an 
Act Concerning Religion,’’ which has been 
called the pioneer toleration law in Amer- 
ica, It authorized public places of worship 
for the Anglican Church. A law punished 
all mutinous and seditious speeches and 
acts by imprisonment during pleasure, fine, 
banishment, boring of the tongue, slitting 

* the nose, cutting off one ear or hh ears, 

, whipping, branding with a red-hot iron 
on the hand or forehead, according as the 
court should think suitable. Other pun- 
ishments were losing the right hand and 
being nailed by the ears to the pillory. 

1656 Anne Hibbins hanged as a witch in Salem, 


Mass. ‘ 
1660 John Bunyan, a tinker, imprisoned at Bed- 
ford, England, in November, for unlawful 
. preaching. He was released in 1672, after 
aving written part of Pilgrim’s Progress. 
1664 New Amsterdam surrendered by Dutch to 
‘ English, Sept 8; became New York. 

1666 Fire in London, England, covered 436 acres, 
destroyed 13,200 houses and 89 churches, 
including St. Paul's, Sept. 2-6. The fire 
followed the Great Plague of 1665 which 
killed 68,000 in London and thousands else- 
where in England. Fires kept going to kill 
the vapors of the pestilence were blamed 
for the Great Conflagration. 

4668 Yellow fever made its first recorded appear- 

. _ ance in North America; severe epidemics in 
New York City and Philadelphia. f 

1669 In Sweden, in one of the final outbursts of 
the witchcraft mania, 38 children, seven to 
sixteen years of age, in Mohra and Elidal, 
who _ ha accused themselves, were 


executed. 

1676 Bacon’s Rebellion (March-October) in Vir- 
ginia, was led by Nathaniel Bacon, a wealthy 
Planter from England, a member of Sir 


William Berkeley’s Council. The our 2 

hanna Indians raided his crops. Deity) 

Governor RBerkeiey, he raised a force 

farmers who, like him, had been oppres 

by taxes. He burned Jamestown, but d 

suddenly; 23 of his followers were execu 

—— Indian Chief, King ogee: (Metasomet), a: 
of Massasoit, hunted down and killed, » 
12, at Mt. Hope, R. 1. by whites uns 
Capt. Benjamin Church. That ended ona 
the fiercest wars in New England colow 
times. It was -Massasoit who had welcor 
the Pilgrims to the Mayflower. 

1688 William ef Orange Stadholder of Holland, | 
vaded England with 13,000 men on 
transports escorted by 50 warships. 
the husband of the eldest daughter of Jan 


paw | 

1691 The first Post Office in the United States 1 
organized under a royal patent granted 
Thomas Neale. 

1692 ‘‘Witchcraft .delusion’’ at Danvers (Sal 
Village). Mass.; 16 women and 5 men way 
tried, convicted and hanged between Jw 
and September. i 

— Port Royal, Jamaica, W. I., destroyed 
earthquake, in June, ‘ 

1694 Thence to 1744 Massachusetts passed sta’ 
offering bounties for the scalps of Indu 
rebels and enemies. The price for mm 
scalps ran as high as £100, females w 
less, children 10 years of age £10 
ginia and Carolina and in -the Colony 
New Plymouth, Indians could be sold 
debt and for stealing. 

1701 Capt. William Kidd, American ship-mas 
and 9 of his men, hanged in London, 
23, for piracy. He had been commissio: 
by the British Government to capture 
rates, but he also seized, or his crew did, 
English ship, as well as the Great M 
gul’s vessel, the Quedah Merchant, and t 
East Indian trader craft, Rouparelle, wh: 
carried French passes. angered t 
British East India Company. 

1704 Gibraltar taken by the English from Spa. 
July 24; formally ceded Britain by t 
Treaty of Utrecht, April 11, 1713. - 

— In Maryland an Act was passed ‘‘to preva 
the growth of popery.”’ In 1716 the Romi 
Catholics were disfranchised. 

1707 Union of England and Scotland. } 

1712 Slave insurrection in New York City, April) 
quickly suppressed; six negroes killed thew 
selves; 21 others were executed. 


1676 


s 10,000,000. : 
much trading was done. Meantime thou 
sands of investors had paid ten times’ tj 
par value of shares. Then the 
came. | This was the South Sea Bubble. | 

1717 Triple. Alliance of England, Holland 3 
France against Spain. : 

1720 Mississippi Scheme bursts. John 4 | 
Scot who had fled from England aS } 
killed a man in a duel, and who h: 
formed in France a colonial trading co 
pany, got the government to give £ 
company control of currency and finay 
Shares were sold at 15 times 
Then there was a run on the 
the whole scheme blew up, 
investors. Law fled to Italy. 

172% (Some say 1722) Last legal trial in Scotls 


charge of libel for hay ized 
ministration of Gov, Gish one ene 
gan on Aug. 4, He died in 1746, & 
Weekly Journal was continued for thr 
years by his wife and son. a. 
1741 Negro (slave) plot in May to burn New Yo 
City; 13 were burned at the stake, 
71 transported; among lites 
hanged were John Ury, an iscopal do 
a is Resroes burned at oe Hacker 


hanged, 


d Indian War in America. On 
» May 28, 1754, Washington led a company 
» ~~ of Virginia militia and defeated the French 
mear Brownsville, Pa.; his first fight.. The 
contest was between the British and the 
French for possession of the Ohio coun- 
try, from the Appalachian Mountains to 
the Mississippi River. The British claimed 
title from the Iroquois Indians. The 
- French claimed their own discovery and 
, settlement. 
6 At Calcutta, India, June 19, a dungeon— 
_ the Black Hole—was filled with 146 British 
1s hn of whom only 23 survived suffo- 
cetion. 
iS New France, including Wisconsin, ceded by 
the British to become New Quebec. 
Stamp Act enacted by Parliament, March 22, 
my. Y., R. F., Del., Mass., Conn., N. J., Pa., 
“Md. and S. C. held Stamp Act Congress a 
New York City and issued a Declaration of 
=-Rights, Oct. 7. 
69 Napoleon Bonaparte (Napoleon I) born Aug. 
"15 on the Island of Corsica, in_the Medi- 
terranean; died in_ exile, May 5, 1821, on 
the Isla’ of St. Helena, where inspection 
of his body revealed a deep bayonet wound 
received in the siege of Toulon. 
ton Massacre, March 5, three Killed, 8 
wounded by British regular troops. 
First partition of Poland; second, 1793; third, 
=». 1795. Before the first partition the eastern 
Polish boundary ran along Dnieper and 
Berezina Rivers. Most of the country was 
‘divided among Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia. : 
Society of Jesus (Jesuits) abolished by Pope 
Clement XIV, July 21; expelled from France 
in 1764, from Spain in 1767; resiored as a 
" Society on Aug. 7, 1814, by Pope Pius VII; 
\) thereafter expelled from various European 
~ countries, and from Italy in 1873. 
“— The brig Peggy Steward arrived at Annapolis, 
7 Md., with some packages of East India tea 
aboard, Oct. 14, on which the owner paid 
the obnoxious British tax. Because of an 
- outry against landing of the tea, the owner 
~ burned both ship and cargo. 
=| Tea destroyed in Boston Harbor, Dec. 16. To 
> help the East India Company, the British 
> Government had arrangéd for its tea to be 
a , With an import duty of threepence 


and the tea which 
’ Dartmouth on Noy. 28, at Boston, was 
dumped overboard by men disguised as 
Indians. The tea-ship sent to South Caro- 
lina arrived Dec. 2, and the tea-ship to 
Philadelphia, Dec. . The cargo of the 
"former perished in storage; that of the 
'. latter was sent back. 
Ce re ocr a iTia: there 
_ ade 2, Sept. = a ; there 
! ete May 10, 1775-Dec. 13, 1776; in Balti- 
more, Dec. 20, 1i776-March TET; 
re, Iphia, March 4, 1777- 
in Lancaster, Pa., Sept. 27, 177 
July 
Juni 


Tre— 
1775—April 19, .Concord, 
ington, Mass.; May 10, Ticonderoga, 
ee cor eater ante cee 
435 ntre; an.;, Dec. , Que , . 
Bug june 38, Ft Moultrie, S._C.; Au 


Mass.; April 19, 


Jj 
6, Oriskany, 
vi.; Sept. 11; 
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Brandywine, Del.; Sept. 19-Oct. 7, Saratoga 
{Sebuylerviile), N. ¥.; Oct. 4. Germantown, 


Ga. 

1780—Aug. 16, Camden, S. C.; Oct. 7, 

Ejing’s Mountain, S; C. 

1781—Jan. 17, Cowpens, S. @.; March 15, 

Guilford Court House, N. C.; pt. 8, 

Eutaw Springs, S. C.; Sept. 28, Oct. 19, 

Yorktown, Va., where Cornwallis, attacked 

and overcome by the allied American and 

French forces under Washington and 

Rochambeau. surrendered. 

— Paul Revere’s midnight ride, Boston to Lex- 
ington, was on April 18-19, to warn the 
ese aepeny <P ores beg eee Leki 

e ‘ching seize milita: su es 
of the Minute Men in Concord. He Thade 
Many other rides to warn colonists, and 
on secret missions, one of them to New 
York City. 

—— First British flag hauled down at sea in the 
American Revolution when the sloop Unity, 
Capt. Jeremiah O’Brien, captured Brit- 
ish armed tender, Margaretta, off Machias, 
Me., May 12. 

—— Mecklenburg, North Carolina, so-called Dec- 
laration of Independence, May 20. 

— The schooner Hannah, under Nicholson 
Broughton, who had been commissioned an 
7 captain by Gen. Washington, sailed 
rom Beverly, Mass, on Sept 5, and the 
next day captured a British vessel. The 
Hannah, owned by Col. John Glover, offi- 
oaly Tanks as the ‘‘mother” of the Navy. 

1776 In Williamsburg, Va., May 6, the fifth revo- 
lutionary convention in Virginia convened 
and adopted the first constitution of a free 
and independent state; on May 15 it called 
on the Continental Congress to declare the 
Colonies free and independent. 

— Tom Paine published ‘‘Common mse’’ in 
Philadelphia, in January, in be! of the 
American cause. by 


— Declaration of Independence signed, July 4,’ 


‘by order and in behalf 
John Hancock, President. Attest, Charles 
Thompson, Secretary.’””. The manuscript 
Journal of July 4, 1776, does not contain any 
other statement in regard to signing the 
Declaration at that time or the names of 
the members present and agreeing to its 
adoption. The engrossed copy of Aug. 2, 
1776, ‘‘was signed by the members.’”’ This 
vras the parchment copy. There were some 
members who signed afterwards. 


of the Congress, © 


—— Nathan Hale, 21, executed, Sept. 22, in New 
York City, as an American spy; it is said 


he was accused of a hand in the fire in 
New York City the day before, when 500 
peenes, including Trinity Chureh, were 
urned. 

—— The opening naval engagement of the Revolu- 
tion was fought on Lake Champlain, Oct. 
11, when an American fleet under Benedict 
Arnold was defeated by a British fleet under 

Guy Carlton. 
— Washington crossed the Delaware River, Dec. 
25-26, and defeated the British at Trenton, 
~ One .account says Washington's troops 
crossed on the ice. Other accounts report 


boats and rafts were used. The troops’ 


marched 9 miles from McKonkeys (Mc- 
N.-.J., to Trenton. 

1777 Stars and Stripes flag adopted by Continental 
Congress, June 14. 

— Articles of Confederation and _ Perpetual 
Union, adopted by Continental Congress, 
Nov. 15; ratified by the 13 States (Feb. 5, 
1778-March 1. 1781) and announced by the 
Congress as formally ratified Mareh 1, 


1781. . 
1778 France recognized American independence, 
Feb. 6, and the United States signed a 


treaty. 

1779 In retaliation for the bay Bi Valley mas- 
sacre of American settlers, in 1778, com- 
mitted by a force of 800 Seneca Indians 

- and British soldiers, Gen. John Sullivan 
and his Continental troops, in August, 
burned the crops and villages in southern- 
middle New York State, at Newtown 
(Elmira) and 40 other places. 

1780 Bank of Philadelphia chartered (first in 
U._S.). March 

—— No-Popery riots 
lead of Lord George 

June 2-9. 


Gordon, May 10; 


Conkeys) Ferry, now Washington Crossing, — 


i hi 
in London, England, under 
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1780 Majer Andre captured, Sept. 23; hanged Oct. 

on a hill in view of the mansion of John 

De Wint, Tappan, N. Y., where Gen. Wash- 

ington and staff were ‘quartered. It has 

been said that the plot to deliver West 

Point to the British was instigated by 

Peggy Shippen, American wite of Bene- 

dict Arnold, as revealed by ‘‘code’’ letters 
between her and Major Andre. 

1781 Lord Cornwallis and the British Army sur- 
rendered at Yorktown, Va., Oct. 19. 

1782 Preliminary peace articles between U. S. and 
Great Britain, signed in Paris, Nov. 30; 
definitive treaty signed Sept. 3, 1783; Con- 
gress ratified on Jan. 14, 1784. George III 
of England paid about $6,000,000 to the 
Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel ‘for the use of 
nearly 30,000 Hessian troops in his war with 
the American Colonies. Of this number 
12,500 were killed or they deserted; 17,000 
went back to their homes. The Revolution 
had driven 40,000 loyalists from the United 
States into Canada. 

ATES Congress demobilized American Army, Oct. 
18,-Nov. 3; British evacuated New York, 
Noy. 25; Washington delivered his farewell 
address at Fraunces’s Tavern, New. York 
City, Dec. 4; resigned his army commission, 
Dec. 23. and retired to Mt. Vernon, Va. 

—— Massachusetts Supreme Court outlawed slav- 
ery because of the words in the State Bill 
S Hignts, “all men are born free and 


New York City, Nov. 28. 

—— First free hydrogen balloon ascension, in 
France, by P. de Rozier and Marquis d’ar- 
landes, in Paris, Nov. 21, in a Montgolfier, 
holding 60,000 cu. ft. of gas. The first 
balloon flight across the Channel, between 
Dover and Guignes, was made by Blanchard 
and Jeffries, Jan. 7, 1785. The first bal- 

mn voyage in the United States was made 


’ by Blanchard, of France, in George Wash- 
ington’s pEesence, at Scar ny landing 
in Woodbury, N 193. 


A an, 

—— First daily paper in the ‘United States, the 
‘Pennsylvania Evening Post and Daily 
Advertiser,’’ issued in Philadelphia by 
Benjamin ‘Towne, editor ane publisher. 

1184 First successful daily paper in the United 

u States, the ‘Pennsylvania Packet and Daily 
Advertiser,” in Philadelphia, Sept. 21, John 
Dunlap and D. C. Claypoole, publishers. 
The first Sunday paper, the “‘Sunday Moni- 
tor,’’ appeared Dec. 18,. 1796, in Baltimore. 

— John Fitch operated his steamboat on Dela- 

ware River. In 1785, Dec. 11, James Rum- 
sey’s steamboat made a trial trip on the 
Potomac River near Shepherdstown, Md. 

.1787 Shays’ rebellion in Massachusetts, led by 
Capt. Daniel Shays; the attempt to seize 
Me S. Arsenal in Springfield failed Jan. 25. 

_-——U.z. Constitution drawn up at a conyention 
of delegates from the States in Philadelphia, 
May 14; ratified by convention, Sept. 17. 

1788 barton Hastings, Gov. Gen. of India, Fe 

trial before the Peers in London, 
13: acquitted April 23, 1795. 

—— Australia settled by the British, Jan. -26, at 
Port Jackson. The name of the continent 
up to 1814 was New Holland. 

1789 First U. a Congress met, New York City, 
March 4, 1789-March 3, 1791. The sessions 

did not actually hegin until April 6, 1789. 

There were 3 sessions. 

— Washington a a President, April 
30, in Federal Hall, New York City, 

—— The French Revolution began, June 20, when 
the delegates to the Third Estate *(Com- 
mons) met in the tennis court and took an 
oath not to disband until the King had 
granted France a constitution; Bastile 
stormed, July 14, and prisoners of state 
released. France’ was declared a limited 
monarchy, under Louis XVI; Mirabeau 
died April 2, 1791; the King ‘and family 
arrested June 21, 1791; ae Tri- 
bunal set up on Aug. 19, 17$2; National 
Convention opened Sep. 17, 1792, and a re- 
ublic was established on Sep. 22; King 

ouis was tried and condemned and was 

= beheaded on Jan. 21, 1793; the Reign of 
Terror began May 31, 1793; Charlotte Cor- 
day stabbed Marat July 13, 1793; the 
Queen was beheaded Oct. 16, 1793, Mme. 
Roland on Nov. 8; Countess du’ Barry 
(Jeanne Becu) on Dec. 6, 1793; Danton on 
April 5, 1794, Robespierre on June 4, 1794; 
Revolutionary Tribunal abolished on Dec. 


1789 = 15, 1794; Louis XVII died in 
June 8, 1795; peace was made ath 
the great revolution ended. ots 
declared shies? Consul on ary a 1 
on Aug. was made Consul for L: 
Srocanes himself Emperor on Mi 
1804, and on Dec. 2 was crowned 
Pope 
— U; s “Supreme Court created, Septemls 
— Mutiny on the British ship Bounty, AD 
Capt. William Bligh and 18  sailo, 
adrift in a launch. They rowed 3 618: 
to Timor, near Java. The Bounty, iri 
mand of Fletcher Christian, - rebel} 
sailed to Tahiti, where some of thea 
neers stayed. The ship, with 8 of thé 
and 18 Polynesians of whom 128 
women, went to Pitcairn Islands, am 
there in 1790. They burned the vessels 
landing the food and tools. 
1791 Anthracite discovered, in Carbon C} 
Pennsylvania. 
1792 U. S. Congress established the mint, nz 
adelphia, April 2. 
1793 First balloon ascent made in America, J 
1794 Whiskey Insurrection, in Western Pei 
vania, in the summer,,in defiance « 
Congress Act of 1791 imposing a_ tut 
domestic distilled spirits. Federal 
(militia*men) ended the outbreak im 
tember. 
1795 Triple Alliance formed by Great 
Russia and Austria, Sept. 28. 
—— Orangemen, society of, organized in Now 
I.eland to support Protestant religi¢ 
1796 Vaccination discovered by Jenner. 
1797 U._S. Frigate, Constellation, launch 
Baltimore, Sept. 7; Frigate, Consti; 
(Old Tronsides’’) leunched a Boston, ¢ 
20; reconditioned in 1930. The 
United States had been launched" at E 
delphia on July 10, 1797. The three vi 
were designed by Jcshua Humphre# 
Quaker of Philadelphia. 
1798 The Irish rebellion began in May. Itf 
150,000 fatalities among the Irish and 
20,000 among the English; suppress 


1799. 

1800 Sixth Congress (2nd session) met (for 
time) in Washington, Nov. 17. 

1801 Union of Great Britain and Ireland, Je 
first Parliament of United Kingdom., 

1802 U. ae Military Academy at West Point «4 

lished, March 16; opened July 4. 
1803 England and France renew war. I 
Robert Emmet convicted of treason; 
cuted in Dublin, Sept. 19. 

—— In New Orleans, Commissioner Laussa’ 
solved the Cabildo and to " over thes 
ernment for France Noy. On 
Laussat issued a Sfocieninnisa trangia 
Louisiana to the United States. G 
Wilkinson and William C,. C. Claibor 
over Louisiana; representing Thomas Jd 
son, President of the United States. | 
first municipality was established in 180 

1804 Alexander Hamilton (ex-Secretary of 

Treasury) and Vice-President Aaron | 

(former U. S. Senator from N, Y. 

but_a native of Newark, N. J., fo 

duel, July 11, on the Hudson’ P 

Weehawken, N. J., Hamilton. who hi 

cas he air, was fatally shot by his anu 


ist. 
1805 Battie of Trafalgar; death of Nelson, Octe 
1807 Fulton’s first steamboat (Clement ; 
New York to Albany, Aug.. 17. 
—— Aaron Burr was arrested in Mississippi 
federal charge of treason and was 
trial in Richmond, Va., May 22, 2 
acquitted Sept. 1. He was charged | 
having organized an expedition of 
a hundred men, who embarked in flathe 
at Blennerhasset Island, on the Ohio R# 
and made their way to New Orleans, — 
the purpose of establishing an empire 
ii to Mcortiapte nae ie aelta cate 
a large section o e Western S 
Mexico, with Burr as Emperor, 
1811 Earthquakes in bed of Mississippi River, 5 
of mouth of Ohio River, destroyed 
towns and created Reelfoot Lake, 14 1 
long. The quakes began on Dec. 16. 
1812 Second United States war with Sree Bri 
Cee June 18, by arnt 
9 to 13; House, 79 to 49); 2 
Doaetone (Chicago) Since oe by i 
allies of the British, Read: 15; 
rendered to British, Aug. 16; Pr mee 
Ms at N. Y. City denounced the war, ‘anh 
frigate Constitution captured the Gu r 


4 


tig. 19; frigate United States, commanded 
by Stephen Decatur, defeated the British 
frigate, Macedonian, off the Azores, Oct. 25. 


‘failure of the campaign. Of Napoleon’s in- 
vading army of half a million men, less 
than half came from greater France, which 
at that time included Holland, Belgium, 
Hamburg, Bremen, the Rhineland, Italian 
Piedmont, and Spanish Catalonia. His Im- 
perial Guard contained Dutch_grenadiers 
and Portuguese light horse. There were 
Many Poles with the Little Corporal, under 
Marshal Poniatowski. The Rheinbunders 
© were led by Marshal Wrede. A 
iS Fight between the U. S. warship, Chesapeake, 
and the British warship, Shannon, in Massa- 
chusetts Bay, 30 miles from Boston, June 
1. After an engagement of 15 minutes the 
Chesapeake surrendered though her com- 
Mander, James Lawrence, had cried ‘‘don’t 
give up the ship’’ as he was carried below 
» deck, fatally wounded. He lost 146 men 
_- killed and wounded. 

== Perry’s victory on Lake Erie, Sept. 10; Buf- 
» falo, N. Y., burned by Indians, Dec. 29. 
The Shawnee Indian chief, Tecumseh, was 
commissioned a Brigadier General in the 
British Army at the outbreak of the war of 
1812. He was killed on Oct. 15, 1813, in 
the battle with the Americans under Gen. 
William Henry Harrison (‘‘Tippecanoe’’) 
on the Thames River in Ontario, Canada. 
Russia, Prussia and Austria united against 
Napoleon; he was beaten at Leipzig, Oct. 
16-19; Wellington drove the French from 


~ Spain. . 

PAilies entered Paris, March 31; Napoleon 
abdicated, April 11; Louis XVIUI, restored 
to throne, May 3; 


opened, Nov. 3. 
‘British burned the White House, Washington, 
Aug. 24; Battle of Lake Champlain, (Platts- 
' burg) Macdonough’s and Macomb’s victory, 
r Sept. 11; treaty of peace between United 
States and ame signed in Ghent, Bel- 


__gium, Dec. . 

Francis Scott Key composed the Star Spangled 
"*S Banner while watching\the British attack 
¢ on Baltimore, Sept, 13. 

. Jackson defeated the British at New 
| Orleans, Jan. 8. This was the news that 
"= was received of the signing of the peace 
- treaty, which was ratified by Congress on 
Feb. 17, 1815. 4 


ae 


Congress of Vienna 


“Napoleon returned from Elba to France 
5 March 1;. the “Hundred Days,’’ March 20, 
June 22; Napoleon defeated at Waterloo, 


June 18; sent to St. Helena, landed Oct. 16 
and died there»May 5, 1821. 


-26; promulgated, in 
18: 6 and acceded 


., coast. The en- 
London museum. 
uxili The log of fas ii At: 
wer. e O: 
Syaveee is oe by the U. S. Nation- 
as: 


‘ here er north 
a 
+ esourt Compromise bill, and 
pe Sea gte : gee 108 OE. Ree ulevery, 
r themselves for. pi 
p Gece Er men Nebraska pill, backed by 


a en rua’ : 
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1822 Revolution in Portugal: separation of Brazil 


dary’| —— Liberty 
fe Ma: 
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Stephen A. Douglas, opened the Territories 
to slavery by setting up the principle of 
“squatter sovereignt 


which proclaimed independence an Sept. 7; 
Dom Pedro was crowned emperor on Dec. 
1; he abdicated in .1831; succeeded by his 
son; a republic proclaimed in 1888; em- 
Te ra in 31888 and died in Paris 


1823 Monroe Doctrine declared, Dec. 2, under 
which no European power, it was an- 
nounced, could seize territory or set up a 
government on the American continent. 

First steamboat, the Virginia, ascended the . 
Mississippi River as far as Fort Snelling, 
Minn., (April 21-May 10; 729 miles). 

Lafayette, who had been an aide to Gen. 
Washington in the American Revolution, 
returned to this country and visited each 

the 24 states: went back in 1825 to 
France. 

Trade unions allowed in England. 

Erie Canal opened, first boat left Buffalo, 
Oct. 26, and reached New York City, Nov. 4. 
Slavery abolished in New York State, by the ~ 

Legislature, Juiy 4. 

The steamship Curacoa, first Ettropean-built 
oceanic vessel to use steam power alone, in 
April, crossed the Atlantic, from Antwerp 

Paramaribo, Dutch Guiana. The Royal 
William, launched in Montreal, April 29, 
1831, left there Aug. 18, 1833, and crossed to 
a in 25 days, using no power but 
steam. 

First passenger railroad in United States (the 
Baltimore and Ohio) was begun July 4; 
first 14 miles opened to (horse-drawn, rail- - 
car) traffic on May 24, 1830. 

Revolution in France. Charles X abdicated,. 
Aug. 2, and was succeeded by the Duke of 
Orleans as Louis Philippe I. There were 
revolutions, too, in Germany (Brunswick _ 
and Saxony), and Belgium. Holland be- 
came an independent country. : Si 

Mormon church organized by Joseph Smith, — | 
in Fayette, Seneca County, N. Y., April 6. — 

He and his brother, thas were killed by 
a mob in Carthage, Ill., June 27, 1844. 

First railway abroad opened, between Liver- 
pool and Manchest--, England, Sept. 15. 

First train drawn in U. S. by steam locomo- 
tive, Albany to Schenectady, N. Y., Aug. 9. 

The South Carolina Legislature (it had de- 
nounced in 1827 the U. S. protective tarifi 
law as an invasion of state rights) called — 
@ state convention, which Nov. 1832, . 
passed an ordinance of nullification of the 
tariff, voiding it in that state, and declar- 
ing that if the federal government at- 
tempted to enforce the law the State would 
consider itself no longer a member of the 
Union. Congress in Feb. 1833, passed a | 
compromise tariff act; whereupon South 
Carolina in State Convention repealed the 
nullification ordinance. 

The British Parliament, Aug. 28, outlawed 
slavery in the Empire as of Aug. 1, 1834. 
About 700,000 were liberated at a cost of 
£20,000,000. Slavery had- been unlawful in 
‘the British Isles since June 22, 1772, by a 
decision of the Court_of Kings Bench. ’ 

1835 Fire in New York City, Dec. 16-17, began in a 

store at Pearl and Merchant {Hanover 


1824 


1828 


1832 


1833 


20,000.000. 

—— mead which for a time had been joined with 
Coahuila as a Mexican State, proclaimed 
its independence, Nov. 13; Garrison of 
Texans at the Alamo plaza, San Antonic ~ 
besieged 11 days, then butchered and the _ 
bodies burned by Mexican troops, March 6, ~ 
1836 (among the victims were Davy 
Crockett); constitution adopted for Ny 
Republic of Texas, March 17, 1836; seco of. 
San Jacinto, April 21, 1836, in w ch 800. 

under Gen. Sam Houston defeated 3,000 

Mexicans under Gen. Santa Anna, who 

signed two treaties recognizing the inde- ¥: 

pendence of Texas with borders reaching = 


all, July 8. ’ 

1837 First ro atal vessels built in the United States + 
were the Chatham and the L 

structed in Savannah, Ga., in 


of iron imported from England. The first — 


x 
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Memorable. Dates A 


vessel built in the United States of iron 
made in this country was the Valley Forge, 
launched in Pittsburgh, in 1839. 

1838 Fire destroyed 1,158 buildings in Charleston, 
, April 27. 


1837 


__ The’ Great Western, 236 ft. long, 450 horse- 


power, 1340 gross tons, left Bristol, Eng- 
land, on April 8, and arrived in New York 
City on April 23. The Sirius, 178 ft. long 
703 tons, left ca oercet March 28, an 
Queenstown on April 4, and reached New 
York City on April 22. She had used steam 
only. The British Queen arrived in New 
York on July 28, 1839; the President got 
there on Aug. 17, 1840. 

1839 Belgium and the Kingdom of the Netherlands 
were separated by treaties signed by those 
two countries and by Great Britain, France, 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia (at London, 
April 19). To the treaties was annexed a 
document, declaring Belgium an independ- 
ent and ‘‘perpetually neutral’’ state. 

1840 Penny postage begun in England Jan. 10; on 
May 6, that year, the first postage stamp 
was issued. In the United States, the ad- 

> hesive stamp came into use in 1847. 

1841 Upper and Lower Canada united, Feb. 10. 

1842 Dorr’s ‘Rebellion in Rhode Island, due to an 
election contest for the governorship. 
Thomas W. Dorr was inaugurated by the 
suffragists, and Samuel W. King, by the 
landholders. Dorr’s adherents tried to seize 
the arsenal in Providence. King declared 
martial law. Dorr was convicted of treason 
and sentenced in 1844 Ue life imprisonment, 
but was released in 1847 

— Croton Aqueduct opened, June 2 

1843 First telegraph line in the United States, 
Washington to Baltimore. . 

1845 ek pare Academy in Annapolis opened, 


1846 War was declared by the United States 
against Mexico on May 13, and by Mexico 
against the United States on May 

1 Peace was ratified by the U: S. Senate in 
Feb., 1848, and by the Mexican Senate on 
May 24, 1848. By the 1848 pact the Rio 
_ Grande. was BS cs as the boundary; Irish 
po amin 

1848 Louis Philippe Fdetaroned in France; second 
Republic set up, Feb. 26. In Austria, Fer- 
dinand I abdicated, Dec. 2, in favor of his 
nephew, Franz Josef; in Hungary, freedom 
was declared’ under Kossuth; revolts in 
Ireland, Lombardy, Venice, Denmark, and 
Schleswig-Holstein. 

—— Gold discovefed in California, Jan. 24. 

—— First Woman’s Rights Convention, Seneca 
Falls, N. Y., July 19. 

1849 Astor Place riots in New York City against 

acready, English actor, 34 killed, May 10. 
The outbreak was in retaliation for the 
treatment of Edwin Forrest, American actor, 

* in London, in 1845. 

— The Roman National Assembly, Feb. 8, di- 

vested the Pope of all temporal power and 
roclaimed a republic; French troops cap- 
Org the gt ve cand restored the keys to 

July 4 temporal power was re- 
establiched, ruiy 15: It was in this year 
that Pope Pius IX proposed that the doc- 
trine of the immaculate congen son of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary opted as an 
article of Catholic belief. a 1854 (Dec. 8) 
it_ was announced in a Papal Bull as so 
adopted, 

1850 Jenny Lind's first concert in United States 
at Castle Garden, New York City, Sept. 11; 
Lola Montez danced there in 1852, at the 
centenary of the stage in New York City. 

—— Fugitive slave law and Henry Clay’s other 
“compromise”? resolutions passed by Con- 
gress, last one in September. 

1851 Gold discovered in Australia, Feb.° 12. 

—— Fire destroyed 2,500 buildings in San Fran- 


ee cisco, — 3-5; also 500 buildings there 


June 


— “sr York Central Relread, New York City 


to Albany, opened O1 
c= fab 4 International Eenibition, London (Crys- 
tal Palace 
1853 World’s Fair opened in Crystal Palace, Ni 
BoC ey ale bel’, ees aes ws et 
y fire Oc e: 
year a World’s Fair Dublin. pets ede 


_—— Know Nothing secret Bip ad thovement be- 


gun, in New York ity, Sada 

Catholics: broke up i 860. 
—— Commodore Matthew C. erty, U. S. N., met 

the Lord of Toda on Kurihama Beach, 


Roman 


July 14, and gave Mini President F 
letter to the Emperor, which resulte/4 
March 8, 1854, in a treaty of ey 
amity that gave American ships ( 
the China trade, etc.) access to Jape 
ports, and opened commercial relation. 
tween the United States and Japan. — 
1855 International Fair in Paris. 
— First Atlantic oa was laid between . 
Breton, N. and’ Newfoundland. . 
cable was Couplated te Ireland in 185% 
the first messages were sent ee 4 a 
York City and Europe on Aug. 5, 1858. 
—— Sevastopol falls; Crimean War (Englan anc: 
France against Russia) ends, Sept. 
1857 The great mutiny in India; broke out Mei 
It spread all over the country, lasted sa 
years cost more than 100,000 lives, ana 
succeeded by famines, in one of whic: 


of the socalled Missouri Compromise 
denied that a negro (in this case the 
Dred Scott) was a citizen. Roger EB. 
of Maryland, was the Chief Justice, 
— Mountain Meadow Massacre, 120 emigi 
killed by Indians led by Mormons in 
Sept. 16. | 
East India Company dissolved, Aug. 23 ; 
ernment of India transferred to the B 
Crown. 
John Brown’s raid on Harpers Ferry, . 
Oct. 16; his band killed five, Browns 
hanged at Charlestown, Va., Dec. 2 
purpose was to incite a slave revois 
Virginia. 
First petroleum well opened, Titusville, 
by Edward L. Drake, Aug. 28. 
eaee ct ne (ater Edward VII) 


Pony-express between Sacrami 
Calif... and St. Joseph, Mo., 1,980 - 
apart, started from each place at 5 ~ 
April there were 80 riders, an 
horses, 
miles. There were 190 zeley stations. | 
service ended in October, 1861. 

South Carolina seceded Spain the Union, | 
20. A state convention as far back as 5 
had declared the right of the sta 
secede. i 

Emancipation of the Russian serfs, by 
Alexander II; he was assassinated, 
13, 1881. Slavery shad been unlawf 
Russia since 1842; in the Hereditary 's 
of the German Emperor, since 1781; inI 
mark since 1766; in Prussia, since 

Southern Confederacy formed, Feb. ae ele 
Jefferson Davis President. Feb. 
rated, Feb. 18, in Montgomery, "his. 
again in Richmond, Va., Feb. 22, 1a 
Fort Sumter fired on, April 12, after 
cretionary power wired to Gen. Beaure. 
on April 11, from Montgomery; e | 
surrendered on April 14; Lincoln ex 
for volunteers, April 15; “Queen Victai 
proclamation of neutrality, May 13; BE 
of tal a un, ion A 21; cee per) fas 
mand G nion Army, ov. 1; M a 

teen ard sear ss Loa . 
Tant capture orts Henry and pee 
Feb. 6 and 16; the Confederate irone 
Virginia (rebuilt from the 40-gun s' 
frigate, Merrimac) destroyed. March & 
Hampton Roads, the Union frigates Cé 
berland and Congress; on March 3, 

Virginia fought the Union~ ironcladye j 
itor; built by John Ericsson; 
captured New Orieans, April 25; Met 
lan’s Peninsula Campaign, March-Aug 
Battle of Antietam, Sept. 17; Frede 

mee Dec Se 

— Pre iminary proclamation, Sept. 22, b 

dent Lincoln announcing that on fai 
1863, slaves would be declared free is 

tory then in rebellion. Slavery in the 
trict of Columbia was "abolished, by Cong: 
on April 16. Be | 

—— International Exposition in London, 


1858 


1859 


1861 


1862 


May 1. 

1863 Linge Emancipation Proclamation, 
1. In this proclamation he declared. 
forever the slaves a p 
Louisiana, 
Mississippi, 


West Virginia and Siner e Ttior 

, ia 000 ter Portions ] 
ves in the excepted pi 
were not freed under the Proclamation. 


ncoln’s address at Gettysburg, Pa., Nov. 19; 
it was impromptu, from notes; later he 
+ wrote out the address, from notes, and 
“Made several copies, or versions. (For text 
See Index, Gettysburg Address). 

ooker defeated at Chancellorsville, May 2-4; 
F Lee defeated at Gettysburg, July 1-3; Grant 
= captures Vicksburg, July 4; Battles of 
| Chickamauga, Sept. 19-20; Lookout Moun- 
Nov. 24: Missionary Ridge, Nov. 25. 


tha 


charge of the draft had stuffed the lists 

with names of Democrats. 
Grant made Commander-in-Chief, March 12; 
Battles of the Wilderness, May 5-6; of Spot- 
sylvania, May 8-21; Cedar Creek, Oct. 19; 
_ Sherman’s March to Atlanta, May-July; he 
‘ captured Savannah, Dec. 21; U.S.S. Kear- 
‘sarge s: the raider Alabama, June 19. 
“The ist Artillery fired last shot of Civil War, 
' and Confederate Gen. Lee surrendered at 


s 


ied in 1867. 
dicted, but 


-two men ‘who, according 
were hiding with Booth. The government 
order was to get Booth alive, if possible. 
The barn was fired and Booth was shot 
in disobedience of orders. Booth’s body, 
identified by a number of persons, was 
buried under the floor of the prison, in 
Washi la the body 


Slavery 
is states 0: 


Pp 
Fenians invaded 
May 31; they_were repulsed 
the United States, June 
Fenians from the United S 
Armand, Quebec Province, 


north; no! y 
in 1869, but night-raids continued 
ts. The movement was Ire- 
2 ag gi i the eer, 
t, at first against negro voters, 
against Roman Catholics in 


tics. 
eevee cae Js er ay 
ee hepa “puildings in Quebec, 


d acquitted, 
Financial ‘Black Friday” 


of Central P: 
Union P the completion of the 
first Si or i a 

, Nov. 17. 
ee lan War begun, uly 19: ond 


the River Meuse, 1, 


on 
jen Napoleon 111 (Louis Napoleon Bona- 
arte) surrendered King William of 


proclaimed a Republic, 


- Do 1 infallibility adopted by the 
a Seumenieal Council in Rome, July 18, by 


France 


. 


‘ 


Memorable Dates 


—— The troops of Victor Emmanuel Il, 
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vote oi 547 to 2. There were 1764 prelates 
at the council. The only American objector 
was Bishop Fitzgerald, of Little Rock, Ark. 
under 
Gen. Cadorna, took possession of Rome, on 
Sept. 20, in the name of the Kingdom of 
Italy; Rome and the rest of the Papai State 
then_were annexed by a plebiscite, taken 
on Oct. 2. On May’ 13, 1871, the Italian 
Parliament, which had meanwhile trans- 
ferred the national capital from Turin to 
Rome, passed the Law of Guarantees, al- 
lowing to the Pope and his successors for- 
, ever the possession of the Vatican, the 
Lateran palaces and the Villa ‘of\ Castel 
Gandolfo and a yearly allowance of 3,225,- 
000 lire, or then about $645,000, for their 
upkeep. The money was not claimed. 
1871 The German Empire re-established, Jan. 18; 
Paris captured, Jan. 28; treaty of_ Frank- 
fort ended Franco-Prussian War, May 10, 
—— The Commune of Paris began March 18. 
(The rising should not be confounded 
with communism). It was suppressed, ten 
weeks later; 6,500 Communists fell and 
tg were taken prisoners during May 
—— The great fire in Chicago, Oct. 8-11; 18,000 
buildings destroyed; estimated loss, $196,- 
000,000. The fiames started in Mrs. 
O’Leary’s barn, at 137 de Koven St., either 
from spontaneous combustion of hay, or 
from a kick of a cow, upsetting a lantern. 
— Pestigo fire, in Wisconsin, after 3 months 
drought, one of the greatest forest confia- 
tions in U. S. history. Six counties were 
urned over, over 1,000 lives were lost, 
thousands crippled, 3,000 beggared. 
1872 Col. James. Fisk Jr., ‘‘King of Wall Street,” 
shot in New York City by Edward S. Stokes, 
Jan. 6; he died two days later; Stokes got 
4 years in prison. 
— The eae fire in Boston, Nov. 9; 776 buildings 


1870 


that day and reopened on Sept. 30- 
noe in 


Gustav Blair, a carpenter of that place, is, 
# in reality, Charley (Charles Brewster) 4 

and is entitled to use the name. He testified 

that the Ross family had refused to rec- 


ognize him. 

__— “Boss’’ W. M. Tweed in New_York City, 
victed of fraud, Nov. 19, and sentenced 
years in prison; in June, 1875, the court Te- 
leased him from Blackwells Island prison on 
a technicality; he was committed to Ludlow 
St. Jail in a civil suit; escaped, Dec. 4, 
1875, —_ im to Cuba, then to Spain, 
brought bac! 
he died in Ludlow St. Jail, April 12, 1878. 

1876 Centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia; opened 
on May 19; closed on Noy. 10. ‘ 

—— Battle of Little Big Horn in Montana, in 
Sioux Indian war; massacre of 
A. Custer and 
i elenat by redskins 

‘une 25. 

—— Wild Bill Hickok killed a man named McCall, 
at the Pony Express stable, 
Kan., June; McCall’s brother, 
walked up behind Hickok, on Aug. 5. 

ood, & D., and shot him dead. A 
vigilance committee acquitted McCall, but 
the U. §. Court in ¥: ton, S. Dee , 
him guilty of murder and he was Beek 

—_— Brooklyn Theatre fire, Dec. 5; 289 lives 5 

1877 Russia 

peace 


declared war on Turkey 
treaty signed in March, li 78. 
— Eleven Molly Maguires 
Pennsylvania (3 in 


Pottsville June 21; 3 in 

ed 9) for murders in coal region. T! 

order terrorized the region (1870-1880). 
—— Strike on Baltimore and Ohio and Pennsyl-_ 
yania, ae bn 8 ere troops; riots; 
many killed; began July 4. } : 
ress in Berlin June 13-July 13, deals 
oe eat the Turkish question. Bulgaria; Mon- 
tenegro, Serbia and Roumania mi in- 


£3 ! 
— fone Exposition in Paris. : 
1879 F. W. Woolworth opense oe first five-an- 
store, Utica, N. Y., . 22. 
ric lights tried for first time on Broad- 
se ee York City, Dec. 20. 


* 


con- 
to 12 


to New York City in Nov. 1876;« 


Rock Creek, — 


April 243, 


+ 


T 
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1881 Alexarider II, Czar of Russia, assassinated in 
St. Petersburg, March 13, by Nihilists. 
—— President James A. Garfield shot in Wash- 
ington, July 2; died in Elberon, N. J., 


Sept. 19. 
ara Ring. Theater, Vienna, burned, Dec. 8; 850 
d 


perished. 

1882 Panama Canal begun by the French, Jan. 20; 
the U. S. bought, in 1904 for $40,000,000. 
the uncompleted water-way from the de 
Lesseps successors, and the canal was fin- 
ished and opened to traffic on Aug. 15, 1914, 

— Prof. Robert Koch announced, in Berlin, dis- 
covery of the tuberculosis germ; March, 24. 

1883 Triple Alliance of Germany, Austria and 
Italy. (Renewed in 1887, 1891 and 1896.) 

— Brooklyn Bridge opened, May 24; panic on it, 
May 30; twelve trampled to death. 

— Benito Mussolini born, July 29, in Predappio, 
near Forli, Italy. ¥ A 

1884 Panic in New York City; failure of Marine 

.__.Bank and Grant and Ward, May 5-17. 

1885 Gen. Charles G. (‘‘Chinese’’) Gordon, British 

~~governor of the Soudan, was slain, Jan. 26, 
by a Mohammedan soldier, who stuck the 
head on a spear, at Omdurman. Several 
thousand whites were massacred by the 
Mahdi’s troops. Gordon was revenged on 
Sept. 2, 1898, when the British, under Gen. 
* Kitchener, defeated the Mahdi’s army and 
ended ‘his rule. 

—— Rebellion in northwest_Canada begun under 
leadership of Louis David Riel, March 24; 
he surrendered, May 15, and, after trial and 
conviction, he was hanged on Nov. 16. 

—— First electric street railway in U: S., in Balti- 
More, opened by Frank J. Sprague, Sept. 1. 

1886 Haymarket Anarchist riots, Chicago; 7 police 
killed, 60 wounded, May 4. A jury con- 
victed anarchists August Spies, Adolf Fis- 
cher, George Engel, and Albert R. Parsons, 
and they were hanged on Noy. 11, 1887. 
Louis Lingg killed himself in jail. Samuel 
Fielden and Michael Schwab got life im- 
prisonment, ¢ 

— Statue of Liberty on Bedloe’s Island, New 
York Harbor, unveiled on Oct. 28, in pres- 
ence of 1,000,000 people. “4 

1887 Triple Alliance (treaty) of Germany, Austria 
and Italy, March 13, against France and 


Russia. 
—-~ Flood im Hoang-Ho River, China; 900,000 
, persons perished. 

—— Opera Comique, Paris, burned, May 25; 200 
lives lost; theater, Exeter, England fire, 
Sept. 4; 200 died. 

1888 Great blizzard in New York City and in east- 
ern part of U. S., March 11-14. Roscoe 
Conkling was a victim of exposure, dying 
April 18, 

1889 Crown Prince Rudolf of Austria and Baroness 
Marie Vetsera were found, slain, in his 
hunting lodge in Castle Mierling, Jan. 29. 


—— May 11, James Maybrick, a cotton merchant 


of Liverpool, England, was found dead in 
bed in his home in the suburbs. His wife, 
whom he was about to sue for a separation, 
on statutory grounds, was put on trial on 
@ charge of poisoning. She was convicted 
and was sentenced to be hanged on Aug. 
26, 1889. Her sentence was commuted to 
life imprisonment. She was released on 
July 20, 1904, and came to the United 
States, -where she finally settled in a cot- 
tage at South Kent, Conn, There her body 
was found on Oct. 23, 1941. She was the 
daughter of William G. Chandler,a banker, 
Mobile, Ala., and was born on Sept. 3, 1862. 
In South Kent she was known as Mrs. 
Florence Elizabeth Chandler. Her son and 
daughter by Maybrick never came to this 
country. . 

ve Fetes rae Pa., flood, May 31; 2,209 lives 


‘ ost. 
— Adolf Hitler born, April 20, in Braunau, in 


Austria. 

—— World’s Fair, in Paris, May 6-Nov. 6. Eiffel 

, Tower opened (985 ft. high). 

1890 First electrocution for crime in New York 
State. The victim was William Kemmler, 
who murdered Matilda Zieigler, March. 29, 
1889. Put to death in chair in Auburn 

rison, Aug. 6. 

—— is Island opened as Immigration Depot, and 
Castle Garden ceased as such, Dec, 31. 

1891 Park Place disaster, New York City, 64 killed, 
Aug. 22, by the collapse of upper floor, 

—- Henry L. Norcross, of Somerville, Mass. 
threw a bomb, with poor aim, at Russell 
Sage, in financier’s office, New York City; he 
blew himself to pieces; Dec. 4. 


~ 


1882 Fire. destroyed 28 lives in Hotel Royal, |, 
ore York City. Feb. 6; and 600 at St. Joi 
N. F., July 8. 

—— Conflict between 300 Pinkerton guar 
strikers at steel milis, Homestead, — 
eee eear ee ors shot fo death, many Wc 
and spectators sho eath,» 

ed, July 6. The strike had been set for 


H. GC. Frick wounded in Pittsburgh, . 
23, by Alexander Berkman, anarchist; a 3 
after a term in prison, married ER® 
Goldman. 

1893 America’s first gasoline buggy had its pi 
test by Charles E. Duryea, April 1 
Springfield, Mass. World’s Fair (Colun 
Exposition) in Chicago, opened May 1 

1894 Chinese-Japanese War began, July 25; 
of Yalu, Sept. 17; treaty of Shim 

April 17, 1895, gave Japan Liaotung Pe 
sula, Formosa and the Pescadores. 

Jacob S. Coxey led 20,000 unemployed 

the mid-west into Washington, Us! ¢ 

—— Strike of mine workers throygnona ty 


tia. Aug. 
strike off. 
— Capt. Dreyfus, France, degraded, Dec.: 
Testored to rank, JuJy 12, 1906. 
1895 Cuban Revolution began, Feb. 20; ¢ 
~ Antonio Maceo, leader of the insurrec 
was killed in action on Dec. 7, 1896. 
—— X-rays discovered by Wilhelm Konrad Ra 
gen, a German physicist; a Nobel 7 
awarded to him, 1901. 
The Queen of Korea was asSsass: 
royal palace in Seoul, Oct. 8. She was’) 


oil, and the 

nese Minister was recalled 

was tried and acquitted. ; 
1896 President Cleveland appointed Venez 

Boundary Commission, an. 1; tru 

ssigned, Feb. 2, 1897. é 
— Adowa, Ethiopia, began on nig 

F Th thicopians under H 

ay 


1897 The Turkish-Greek War.. 
— Salomon August Andree, 


North Pole, and were not heard of u 
Aug. 6, 1930, when their remains were fa 
on White Island. Their balloon 
ae grounded after drifting 117 miles.. — 


aney, u 
AG 


aris, . 10, the U. §. 
Philippines and Puerto Rico. 
—— Empress Elizabeth of Austria-Hungary, 
of Franz Josef, assassinated, Sept. 10, 
ae iyo ae, loners. Switzer Tand, 
— Radiu cover y erre Curi 
Curie and G. Bemont. Bi 


1899 Treaty with Spain ratified b: 8. 
ten y U.S. 


—— Universal Peace Conference in The 
called by Czar, May 18. i) 

— The South African War began, Oct. 11; Cx 
Cronje surrendered, Feb. 27; L: th 
lieved, Feb. 28; Pretoria surrendered, J 

5, 1900; war ended, May 31, 1902, a 


5 i 
2 


fartha Place, first woman put to death in the 

electric chair, New York State, at Sing 

Sing, March 20. 
Philippine-American War begin, Feb. 4. On 
June 12, 1898, Filipinos had declared their 
independence of Spain, and on Sept. 15, 
1898, a revolutionary assembly in Manila 
had ‘‘ratified’’ the independence, as rep- 
resentatives of the Katipuman League 
built up by Andres Bonifacio, Emilio 
Aguinaldo, Antonia Luna and Marcelo del 
Pilar. Aguineldo was cAptured March 23, 
1901, and civil government was established 
by the United States on May 3, 1901. W. H. 
Taft became the first civil governor, on July 
4, 1901, the first Filipino Legislature met 
~ on Oct. 16, 1907. 

Windsor Hotel Fire, New York City, March 
€ 17; 45 lost. 

00 Paris Exposition opened, April 15. 
‘Humbert, King of Italy, assassinated, July 
29, in Monza, by Angelo Bresci. 

Boxer insurrection in China, June; Peking 

captured by foreign allies, Aug. 14. There 

were 18,000 marines and sailors—American 

(2,000), Japanese, Russian, British and 

»._ French. A 
Hoboken docks and ships fire, June 30; 145 

? lives lost; $10,000,000 property destroyed. 

Galveston hurricane and tidal wave, Sept. 8; 
* 6,000 lives lost. 

-Campaign begun, June 26, by Drs. Walter 

. Reed. Aristides Agromonte, Jesse Lazear 
and James Carroll to wipe out yellow fever. 
fl Northern Pacific Railway stock ‘‘corner’’ and 
panic, May 9. 

Pan-American Exposition, (Buffalo, N. Y.), 

: May 1-Nov. 2. 

— President William McKinley shot in Buffalo, 
New York, Sept 6 (died Sept. 14) by Leon 
Czolgosz, an anarchist, who was later put 
to death. 

Marconi signalled letter ‘‘S’’ across Atlantic 
from England to Poldhu, Newfoundland, 
Dec. 12. rst radio message sent in Dec., 1902. 

St. Pierre, Martinique, destroyed by eruption 

__ of Mt. Pelee, May 8; about 30,090 lives lost, 
Park Ave. Hotel fire, New York Cliy, Feb. 2; 


~ 21 lives lost. 
Pennsylvania coal strike of 145,000 anthracite 
12. Settled by ge Si ie, 


es 
— King Alexand 
assassinated db 


June 11. 
Revolution, Noy. 3; republic recog- 
ted S Noy. 13. 


thers, Dec. 17, from Kill 
ne eae Saree seacoast, 
4 miles south 0 y Hawk. 
ied 602 in Iroquois Theatre, Chicago, 
of the victims were trampled 


Hoe ' 14 
fire in Baltimore. Feb. 7: 2,500 


A The ildings destroyed 

‘oyed. 
Be nese Wi n, Feb. 6._ Port 
apanese on Jan. 2, 


_ Russo-Japanese War be 
Arthur surrendered to 
. 1905. pcuce oreaky. signed in Portsmouth, 
 N. #H., Sept. 5, 1905. ; 
St. seu? Exposition (Louisiana Purchase) 
, , May 1. 
The. United States occupied Panama Canal 
7 Zone. 
— way opened, New York City, Oct. 27. 
B puewey @ clark Centennial Exposition, ‘Port- 
< Oo: n. 
oma, arst Russian national parliament, 


organized. 
the Norwegian Sterthing declared the union 
between Sweden and Norway dissolved. The 
Swedish Parliament also dissolved the union 
after a joint conference between the two 
: ‘ies. 
ele that month the Italian Vol- 
' canoes, Etna and Vesuvius, were destruc- 
ively active, also the Volcano of Mauna 
zs Pasetown Ave): Exposition opened, April 


26 : 
Carr made her first axe raid on 
- eae oer antes: Jan. 24. Died June 9, 


Memorabie Dates 
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1908 Financial panic in the United States. 

—— In a fire and panic at the Lake View School 
in Collinwood, Ohio, near Cleveland, on 
March 4, 174 children and two teachers lost 
their lives. Rhodes Theater fire, Jan. 4, 
Boyertown, Pa., 169 died. 

Chelsea (Mass.) destroyed by fire; loss over 
$6,000,000; April 12. 

Louis Bleriot flew across the English Channel, 
from Calais to Dover (31 miles in 37 min- 
utes) July 25. 

Hudson-Fulton celebration, New York City, 

1 ppephsOct.-Noy. 

— Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, Seattle, 


Wash. 
Los Angeles, Calif., ‘““‘Times’’ dynamited, Oct. 
1, 21 killed, 

U. S. Supreme Court ordered Standard Oil 
combine dissolved, May _15; same decree as 
to American Tobacco Co., May 29. } 

The Italian-Turkish War began,"Sept. 29..  * 

Triangle shirt waist factory fire, New York 
City, 145 killed, March 25. 

China; 100,000 


—— Flood in Yangtze River, 
drowned. 

—— Leonardo da Vinci’s painting, ‘““Mona_ Lisa’ 
(‘La Giaconda’’), stolen from the Louvre 
Gallery, Paris, Aug. 22; recovered in Flor- 
ence, Italy, Dec. 12, 1913, and restored to 
the Louvre. 

—— C. P. Rogers left New York City, Sept. 17, in 
an aeroplane and made the first transconti- 
nental flight, landing at Pasadena, Calif. 
Noy. 4; actual fiying time, 84 hours, 3 


minutes. 

1912 China becomes a Republic, Feb. 12; Yuan Shi 
Kai elected President, Feb. 15. . 

—— War in Balkans, against Turkey, by Mon- 
pero, Bulgaria. Servia and Greece, Oct. 
-Dec. 3. 

— Equitable Life building fire, Jan. 9, New York 
City; 6 perished. 

—— Steamship Titanic wrecked on maiden trip, 
from Southampton for New York, by ice- 
berg off Newfoundland coast, April 14-15; 
1,517 lost of whom 103 were women and 
53 were children. Passengers and crew 
had totaled 2,207. The ship was 88245 ft. 
long, and cost $7,500,000. 

—_— Herman Rosenthal, gambler, assassinated in 
New York City, July 16. Police Lieut. 
Charles Becker, ‘‘Gyp the Blood” Horowitz, 
“Lefty Louis’’ Rosenberg, ‘‘Whitey Lewis’ 
Seidenshner, and ‘‘Dago Frank’’ Cirofici 
were convicted of the murder and executed 


at Sing Sing—Becker on July 30, 1915; the 
132 
died. 


1909 


13 one aed te ne hcode, Marek 25-21 
19 o ani a 5 a) =27; 
lives lost. In Brazos, Tex., fioods, 500 
—— Peace Palace at The Hague dedicated. 
—— President F. I. Madero of Mexico, and 

President Sudrez, assassinated, Feb. 


— King George of Greece assassinated 
18. 

1914 World Archduke 
Fran 
Sarajevo, 
by Gavrill 


Vice 
23. 


uly 28; Ge: 
Russian troops 
invaded Germany, 
i es 
in 


occupied Brussels, 
war on Germany, 


Expeditionary 
ans 


Aug. 23; Austria declared 
war on Japan, Aug. 25; Louvain bombarded 
and damaged, Aug. pe: Germans under yon 
Hindenburg. Ludendorf, Hoffman 
defeated Russians under Sam- 
sonov, 
Aug. 26-31. Samsonov killed himself. 
of the 


One 


t. 9; De 
Oct. 


= large part of Salem, Mass.; 
Fire destroyed a ge pi Hane a6. 


North Sea, off Dogger 
official submarine 


15. 
g naval victory, 
. , Feb. 
to 


German 


. _Mareh 1; 
reef 22-28 (first poison gas attack of war): 


Germans en- | 


Prussia, ~ 


ian Rennen- . 
attle of the Marne oor 6- 
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ik : 1915 


| 


—— Columbus, 


—— Black Tom dock expiosidn and fire, 
1917 Germany began 
fare, Fe : 


Memorable Dates 


7; 1,195 lives lost 
Americans. 
commanded by Capt. Schweiger. The iden- 
tity of the ship was not Known to those on 
the submarine, it was stated at Berlin, in 
May, 1935, by Capt. Karl Scherb, the officer 
who first sighted the British er, Only 
one torpedo was fired, he said; steamship 
Arabic sunk, Aug. 19; Allied forces land at 
Salonica, Oct. 5; Nurse Edith Cavell shot at 
Brussels, Oct. 12. 


—— Panama-Pacifie International Exposition 


opened (San Francisco). Feb. 20; the Pana- 
ma-California Exposition was held in San 


Diego. 
1916 Germans attacked, Verdun, Feb. 21-28; rebel 


rising in Dublin, ‘April 24 (Patrick -H. 
Pearse and others were executed, May 3; 
Sir Roger Casement was hanged, Aug. 3); 
the German submarine, Deutschland ar- 
rived at Norfolk, Va., July 9 (on her sec- 
ond trip she reached New London, Conn., 
Noy, 1); naval battle off Jutland, May 31; 
Third Battle of Ypres, June 2; sinking of 
British warship Hampshire, with Lord 
Kitchener aboard (12 sailors saved), by 
German mine in Orkneys, Scotland, June 
5; Battle of Somme, July 1-10; Second Bat- 
tle of Somme, July 14-Aug. 5; Capt. Fryatt 
executed, July 27; David Lloyd George be- 
came British Premier, Dec. 6; Wilson’s 
peace note published, Dec. 20. 


— Gregory Rasputin, the ‘‘Mad Monk,” killed 


in Petrograd (Leningrad), in December. He 
exercised, it was alleged, mesmeric influence 
over the Czar and Czarina, one or both. 
New Mexico, raided by Pancho 
Villa (Doroteo Arango), March 9: Pershing 
entered Mexico to punish Villa, March 15: 
fight at Parral, Mexico, April 12; -agree- 
ment, May 2; Protocol of withdrawal signed, 
Nov. 24. Villa was ambushed and kiJled on 
July 18, 1923, at Parral, in Durango, 


—— A bomb hidden in a satchel, on the line of the 


Preparedness Day parade in San Francisco 
killed 10, wounded 40, July 22, at 2:06 p.m. 
The explosion occurred on the west side of 
Steuart St., a few feet from the corner of 
Market St. James Rolph, Jr., was Mayor 
and was a marcher in the parade. The 
unions had refused to take part. Thomas 
J. Mooney, 33, an iron moulder and a 
labor organizer, Mrs. Mooney, Warren K. 
Billings, a shoe worker; Israel Weinberg 
and Edward D. Nolan were arrested an 
indicted for the murder of one of: the vic- 
tenced to life im- 
sentenced to 


acquitted; 
t President 
ceded for Mooney and on Nov. 28, 1918, 
the latter’s sentence was commuted to life 
imprisonment, after the California Su- 
preme Court had refused a new trial. In 
1932 cape 21), Gov. Rolph refused to 
pardon Mooney. Thereafter, several times 
there were vain appeals to the California 
Supreme Court and the U. S. Supreme 
Court, to give Mooney a new trial. The 
assertion was that he had been convicted 
on perjured testimony. Mooney was par- 
doned unconditionally on Jan. 7, 1939, by 


- the new Governor of Galifornia, Culbert L. 


Olson, who, in his campaign, had an- 
nounced his intention to that effect. Bil- 
ling’s sentence was commuted Oct. 16, 1939, 
and he was set free. 
Jersey 
City, July 30; two ed, $22,000,000 loss. 
unrestricted submarine war- 
‘are . 1; United States broke off diplo- 
matic relations with Germany, Feb. 3; 
by Executive Order the United States began 
to arm merchant ships, March 12 (the Sen- 
ate had killed a bill to that effect on 
March 4); United States declared a state of 
war existed with Germany, April 6; Russian 
Czar abdicated, March 15. President Wilson 
Bigned Selective Military Conscription Bill, 
ay 18; registration (ages 21-30) June 5; 
First American troops ded France, 


\ 


1917 


Se. | 


June 26; Russia proclaimed a republi) 
Sept. 15; first American killed in battle » 
World War by airplane bomb (1st Lieut. ¥ 
fT. Fitzsimmons, M.R.C.) after U. S. entx 
Sept. 4; Mata Hari, Dutch dancer and sy’ 
shot in France by firing squad, Oct. I 
first shot by American troops. in Franw 
Oct, 27; first American casualties in Frang 
Nov. 3; Bolshevists under Lenin seiz 
supreme power in Russia, Nov. 7 (Ge 

Ludendorff in his memoirs says that tii 
German government had sent Lenin frog 
Switzerland, after the Russian Revolutiow 
across Germany and Sweden to Russia 

propagate Bolshevism); Battle of Cont 
Noy. 20-Dec. 4; United States declared 

state. of war existed with Austria, Dec. 

Jerusalem captured, Dec. 9; U. S. Govern 
ment took over control of railroads, Dec. 2 


— Halifax disaster, Dec. 6; explosion of 2 Muni 


- 


— The 18th (Prohibition) 


—— Three 


tion ship in harbor in collision caused fif 
that laid in ruins one-third of the citi 
killed 1,226, with 400 others missing; db 
stroyed 3,000 houses. 

Amendment to tly 


Constitution was submitted to the Stati 
by Congress on Dec. 18. The first Sta 
(Mississippi) ratified it on Jan. 8, 1918, am 
on Jan. 16, 1919, the 36th State (Nebrask: : 
Tatified it, whereupon, by proclamation 
the Secretary of State, Jan. 29, 1919, it bij 
came effective one year from that dati 
Jan. 16, 1920. By Feb. 25, 1919, the Legi 
latures of 45 States had ratified it; the 4615 
State, New Jersey, ratified it on March 
1922. It was not ratified by Connectiew 
and Rhode Island. The Volstead (Prohf 
bition Enforcement) Act was p 
Congress in Oct. 1919, and went in 
Jan. 17, 1920. President F. D. Roosevels 
on Mch. 22, 1933, signed a bill passed by tH 
new Congress, amending the Volstead Pre 
hibition Enforcement Act, to legalize 314 
per cent. beer and wine. The Act went in’ 
effect on April 7, 1933. The adoption + 
the 21st Amendment (repealing the 18ti) 
Ame ent) by 37 States was proclaime 
in force Dec. 5, 1933. 


1918 a Wilson made 14 Points of Peas 
S 


in Congress, 


peec: Jan. 8; peace signe 
at Brest-Litovsk eit 


the Bolshevilill 


Turkey on ti 
(by it Russia gave up th 
Baltic provinces, Lithuania and Finland 
peace signed between Germany and Finlane 
*March 7; Battle of the Somme, March 2% 
to April 6; Paris bombarded by long rang 
guns at distance of 75 miles, March 22) 
British naval forces raid Zeebrugge am 
Ostend,~-April 22; pro-German plot dis 
covered in Ireland. Sinn Fein leaders at 
rested, May 17; Battle of the Aisne, Mz 
27-June 5; Fifth All Russian Congress a 
Soviets adopted a written constitution a 
the Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Re 
publics, July 10, and put in operation with 
out a popular vote or referendum. : 


between 


Mari 
rince Dow 


Michael, ane 
Ekaterinburg 


Marne begins 
Battle of St. Mihiel, Sept. 12-16) 
tates troops take St. Mihiel, Sept) 
13; Battle of Meuse-Argonne, Sept. 20 tif 
Nov. 11; Franco-American attack in AM 
gonne, Sept. 26; British attack breaks ini 
enburg line, Sept. 27; Bulgaria signs armis' 
tice and surrenders, Sept. 29; Ferdinand 
of Bulgaria abdicates, Oct. 5: Unitee 
States troops capture St. Etienne, Oct. 6.|. 
French soldiers, Corporals Ren 
Beaufils and Jean Durocg, and Machindé 


Pa A 
‘ae 


Gunner Pierre Seyler, were the last lives 
Jost in France in the World War. They 
fell at Dom-le-Mesnil, on the Meuse, one 
minute before the bugles sounted ‘Cease 
* firing’ at 11 A. M., Nov. 11, 1918. 
Allies capture Cambrai, le Cateau and Ron- 
} Sake Oct. 9; Allies occupy Ostend, Bruges 
and Lille, Oct. 17; Germans in third peace 
note accept President Wiison’s terms and 
recall submarines to their bases, Oct. 20: 
_ British and+Italians cross the Piave, Oct. 
(P : 27; armistice granted to Turkey, Oct. 30; 
) Hungarian Republic proclaimed in Buda- 
> ~ pest, and Republic of German Austria in 
Nov. 1; Austria accepts truce 
. 4; United States troops reach 
Sedan, Nov. 7; revolution in Kiel and 
Hamburg, Nov. 7; Bavaria proclaimed a re- 
ag Noy. 8; the Kaiser abdicates, Noy. 
; he fiees to Holland, Nov. 10; armistice 
in World War signed in Marshal Foch’s 
railway coach, near Rethcndes, in the for- 
est of Compiegne, France, 3 miles east of 
e town of Compiegne, and 21 miles 
northwest of Senlis, Nov. 11; German fleet 
surrenders to British, Nov. 21; United 
States troops enter Mainz, Dec. 6; 
a can troops crossed Rhine, Dec. 13. 
=— Malbone St., Tunnel rail wreck (Brighton 
A line, Brooklyn); 97 killed, 100 hurt, Nov. 2. 
19 Peace Conference opened informally in Paris, 
-Jan. 12; formally inaugurated in Versail- 
les, Jan. 18; treaty signed at Versailles, 
June 28; by the Treaty Plenipotentiaries of 
Germa and the Allied pug: vp Stared 
nate, 


: ratified by the German National 
July 10; by the British Par- 
July 25; and by King George, 


July 31;. by see King of Italy, Oct. 7: by 


"necessary, with the help of the armed 
eg forces.” It was also provided that the 
Chancellor could. su @ number of the 

se” articles of the Constitution which guaran- 


a 1,200. 
— The Communist International, or Comintern, 
anized in March, in Russia. Karl 
Marx, in Germany in 1862, had formed the 
International Working Men’s Association 
2 which existed until 1874. The Second 
nae International dated from 1889. 
—— Three U. S. Navy ig ied left Trepassy, 
as Newfoundland, 6; one, the N-C 4, 
ee reached the 


‘mid-ocean' on an attempted flight, 
Newfoundland to Ireland, 
John Alcock and A 


ay 
but 
Ww 


. W. B. M 


Pearson. 

_— The Wartime Prohibition Law designed as a 
"measure to conserve grain during the war, 
—. was Se oe in mursnber 1918, and be- 

came effective June 30, i 
—— Steel workers strike all over U. S. beginning 
">. © Sept. 22; railway strike in England began 
Sept. 27; soft coal miners in U. S. began 
' oe Oct. 31 


Memorable Dates 
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—— Frederick A. Parmenter, shoe factory pay- 
master at South -Braintree, Mass... was 
robbed of $15,000 and shot to death. Nicola 
Sacco and Bartolomeo Venzetti, anarchists 
from Italy, were convicted, July 14, 1921, 
of the murder of Parmenter and were 
executed Aug. 33, 1927. 

—— International Court of Justice adopted by 
League of Nations, Aug. 2. 

— The Nineteenth Amendment, giving suffrage 
= women, was proclaimed in effect, Aug. | 


— Wall St., New York ei, bomb explosion, 
killed 30; injured 100; did $2,000,000 damage, 


Sept. 16. 

1921 President Harding signed joint resolution 
(passed by House, June 30, by Senate July 
1) of Congress declaring peace with Ger- 
many and Austria, July 2. The treaty was 
signed Aug. 25, in Berlin, by United States 
and German representatives; was ratified 
Sept. 17 by the German National Council; 
ratified by the United States Senate (66 
to 20) on Oct. 18. 

—— Collapse and explosion of dirigible balloon, 
ZR-2 over Hull, England; 62, including 17 

U. S. Naval men, were killed, Aug. 24. 


x 


of registered mail, 
of which $100,000 
They - 


f* store robbery at New Britain. 


Its terms ret ea ees : 
Roof of Knicker er (movie eatre col- 
aati lapsed in barat os D. C., 98 died from 

injuries, Jan. 28. 

—— Dinidible balloon Roma (built in Italy for 
the United States) exploded, by, contact 
with electric wires, descending at 
ton, Va.; 34 died of injuries, Feb. 21. 

Portuguese aviators, Admiral Cago 
Coutinho and Commander Saccadura Ca- 
bral, left Lisbon, Portugal, March 22, ar- 
riving at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, April 19, 
with stops at Cape Verde and Natal, : 
ering 4,293 nautical miles. This was the 
first airplane crossing of the South At- 
lantic. } 

__ In a battle at Herrin, Ill., June 22-23, between 
strikers, sympathizers and coal mine strike 
breakers, 26 persons, including 21 non-union — 
miners, were killed. No convictions ever 
were obtained in court against those par- 
ticipating in the massacre. i Fes 

1923 French and Belgian troops began occupation 
of the Ruhr, Jan. 11. 

—— On May. 14, 76 persons, 41 of them children, 
were burned or crushed to death at: the 4" tee 
Cleveland Rural Graded School in Cam- 
den, S. C. 

— volt in Bavaria, organized by Gen, 

Te det Adolf Hitler, ended on 

March 9, marched 

in Munich. Ludendorit. was captured but © 


Hamp- 


Ns Tm 
rnment, died on Jan. 21, of apoplexy, in 
Eetka, 20 miles S. E. of Moscow. He had 
ee ae er be ser ORTeoMIVEl 
en 
The death certificate of Dr. Otfried Foers- 
ter, of Breslau, named the trouble as ar- 
terio-sclerosis. 


1924 Nikolai 
Lenin) 


ny 
oO 
a 
° 
e 
5 
oe 
z 
= 
= 
5 
5 


‘Aug. 30, in London by Germ 
powers concerned, and Owen D. Young of 
the United States assumed duties as Agent 


General of Reparation Payments. 


eh ae 
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1924 N. F. Leopold, Jr., 19, and Richard Loeb, 19, 

G kidnapped for ransom and_ killed Robert 
Franks, 13, in Chicago, May 22; they 
pleaded guilty, July 21, and were sen- 
tenced to prison for life. Loeb was killed 
by a fellow convict, Jan. 28, 1936. 

— The Prince of Wales began his American 
tour in’New York City, Aug. 29; and left 
there for England, Oct. 25. 

—— The ZR-3, dirigible (Los Angeles), left Fried- 
richshafen, Germany, Oct. 12, 12:35 A. M.; 
arriving in New York City, Oct. 15, 8:3:40 

_ A. M.; reaching Lakehurst, N. J., 9:55 A. M. 

1925 A storm in Missouri, Southern Tilinois and 
Indiana killed over 820 persons, injured 
3,800; property loss $10,000,000. 

—— John T. Scopes, in court in Dayton, Tenn., 

Q was found guilty of having taught evolution 
in the local. High School and was fined $100 
and costs, July 24. William J, Bryan, chief 
counsel for the prosecution, died in Dayton 
on July 26. Clarence Darrow, chief defense 
counsel, died March 13. 1938. ! 

—— Two Nine Power Treaties of the Washing- 
tan Arms Conference were ratified in Wash- 
ington by the U. S., france, Sopot: Italy, 
Great Britain, China, Portugal, Belgium 
and Holland, Aug. 5. 

—— The U. 8. Navy rigid dirigible airship Shen- 
andoah (which had left Lakehurst, N. J., 
on Sept. 2, bound for St. Paul) was torn 
to pieces at 5 A. M., Sept. 3, by a thunder 
squall while passing over Ava, Ohio; 14 
of the crew were killed, including Lieut. 
Commdr. Zachary Lansdowne, Sept. 3. 

—— Germany ratified the Locarno treaties, Nov. 

. 297. They were ratified by Great Britain, 
Germany, France, Belgium, Italy, Poland, 
and Czechoslovakia, in London, Dec. 1. 

: They went into effect on Sept. 14, 1926. 

1926 The anthracite strike, which began Sept. 1, 
1926, was secretly settled, in Philadelphia, 
Feb. 12; work resumed Feb. 18. 

—— The Sesquicentennial Exposition, in Phila- 
delphia, opened, May 31. It closed Nov. 30. 

—— The Assembly of the League of Nations, in 
Geneva, Sept. 8, unanimously admitted 
Germany to the League and to a permanent 
Council seat and increased the non-perma- 
nent members of the Council from 6 to 9. 

—— A> tropical hurricane from the ocean swept 
the east coast of Florida, and into Alabama 
and: Mississippi, Sept. 18,. killing 372; 
6,281 were hurt, 17,884 families temporaril. 
made homeless, 5,000 homes were destroyed. 


— A hurricane killed over 600 in Havana and 


e pines places in Cuba, Oct. 20. On the Isle 
‘ of Pines, 40 were killed. 
1927 600 U. S. marines and several war vessels 


were ordered to Nicaragua, Jan. 6, to pro- 
tect American interests. The marines were 
withdrawn early in 1933. 

— Civil war in China caused over 400 British 
troops to be landed in Shanghai, Jan. 27; 
1,200 U. S. marines got there _on March 5, 
and Japan, France, Spain, Portugal and 
Holland put over 15,000 ‘soldiers ashore. At 

| Nanking, March 23, Cantonese troops 
shelled the burning Standard Oil plant, 

. and killed several foreigners, including Dr. 
J. E. Williams of Shawnee, O., Vice Presi- 
dent of Nanking University. 

— Albert Snyder, ert editor of ‘‘Motor Boating,” 

: was killed, March 20, in his home, Queens 
Village, New York City. His wife, Ruth 
Brown Snyder, and her lover, Henry Judd 
Gray, married, a corset salesman, of East 
Orange, N. J., confessed, and were con- 
victed, May 9, of murder. They were exe- 
suted in Sing Sing, Jan. 12, 1928. 

—— Floods in the crete River and its lower 
branches began early in April and for six 
weeks inundated 20,000 square miles in Ark- 
ansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Tennessee and Kentucky. The property 
loss was put at $270,000,000; over 4,000,000 
acres of crops were destroyed, also 25,000 
horses, 50,000 cattle, 148,000 hogs, 1,300 
sheep, and 1,300,000 poultry; 600,000 persons 
were made for a time homeless, and several 
hundred were drowned. Tornadoes killed 22 
in Illinois, April 19, and 250 ou May 9 in 
Arkansas, Tilinois, Iowa, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Missouri, Texas and Wyoming. 

—— Cupt. Charles A. Lindbergh, alone in his 

magne lens the Spirit of St. Louis, hopped 

off, May 16, at San Diego Calif. He reached 

St. Louis May 11; left there May 12 and 

landed the same day at Mineola, N. Y. 

He left there on May 20, reached Paris 

May 21, flew to Brussels, Bg 28; Brussels 

to London, May 29; England back ‘to Paris, 


“p Spirit of St. Louis. Dp 2 
on June 10 at the Virginia Capes; — 
bergh was welcomed June 11, by Presisj 


Mineola, and 
welcomed in Brooklyn. On June_17 he +} 
to St. Louis. Later (Dec., 1927-Feb., I 
he flew from Washington, non-stop@ 
Mexico City, thence to Panama and S&é 
America, and to St. Louis. In 1931-32) 
and his wife flew, to Ottawa, thence tog 
aska, Japan, and China. In 1933 (July-L 
the couple toured in their plane Green] 
western Europe, upper South America 
the West Indies. 

—— Rains and floods, beginning Nov. 2, and ] 
ing several days, devastated the river © 
leys of New England, particularly) 
Vermont, and the Canadian Province 
Quebec. Over 120 persons were killed 


Vermont. : 

1928 Trotsky, Kameneff, Zinovieff, Rakovsky, | 
Radek exiled by the Soviets from Wi 
Russia, Jan., 16. 

—— The St. Francis water-supply dam, 40m 
north of Los Angeles, collapsed; 450 - 
lost, 700 houses swept away. , 

— A hurricane swept over the West Indies 
Florida, Sept. 12-17, killing 60 on the = 
ward Isles, 660 on Guadeloupe, 200 on P& 
to Rico, and_ 1500 to 2500 in Florida. D@ 
age, $85,000,000 in Puerto Rico, $25,000 
in Florida, $7,000,000 elsewhere. 

—— First. talking picture demonstrated in 7 
York City, July 6. 

— The balloon, Graf Zeppelin, under Ci 
Hugo Eckener, with crew of 38, and 
passengers, left Friedrichshafen, Germs 
on Oct. 11, and on Oct. 15 reached | 
York City and anchored at Lakehurst, M 
She left there Oct. 29, and reached F 
Tichshafen on Oct. 31. 4, 

1929 Arnold Rothstein, sporting man, was : 
‘in New York City, Nov. 4, and died No 

— U.S. President-elect Herbert Hoover, ~ 
and party. made a tour of Latin Amer 
They left San Pedro, Calif., on the bat 
ship Maryland, on Nov. 19, there on I 
18; in Rio-de Janeiro, on Dec. 21, react} 
Norfolk and Washington on Jan. 6, 

—— The Jones Law, an amendment making mi 
drastic the National Prohibition ‘Act | 

pees by the Senate 65 to 18, on Feb.) 

y the House, 283 to 90 on Feb. 28, 

approved by President Coolidge on Marci 

—— The Papal State, extinct since 1870, was 
created. under the name of the State 
Vatican City, under the terms signedid 
Rome, Feb. 11. They went into effi 


ay 
—— In_Mexico a revolution under Gen. J.) 
Escobar began in March. Roman. Cathi 
leaders denied complicity. The rebell: 
ended in May; 4,000 killed, 11,000 wound 
—— Fire, explosion and chemical fumes from 
ray Ss (nitrogen-dioxide) killed 124 
the Cleveland, O., Clinic Hospital of | 


George W. Crile, May 15. 7 
—— President Hoover, on July 24, proclaini 
the Kellogg-Briand Anti-War Treaty # 
effect (at 1:22 P. M.) under which 62 le 
War bs ap instrument of national poled 
an-instrument of nation licy § 
— The Graf Zeppelin dirigible bal io 


th occasional b 
rallies. Declines in stock values oP tae 


1932 


fected 25,000,000 persons, ahd total - 
000 iGo pi otaled $50, 


Commander Richard E. Byrd started from 

his base, Little America, in the Antarctic, 
> at 3.29 (10.29 p.m. New York time), Nov 
* 28, on a 1,600-mile flight to the South Pole 
and back, with Bernt Balchen as pilot. Har- 
al old I. June as radio operator, and Capt. 
Re. Ashley C. McKinly as photographer, in the 
> - tri-motored airplane he took to the Ant- 
* arctic. The party got back on Nov. 29, at 5.10 
| p.m. (N. Y. time), and reported that they 
reached the Pole on Nov. 29, about 8.55 a.m. 
(CN. Y. time) dropped a U. S. flag there 
(it was 16° below zero); circled over the 
sere plateau, and, on the return journey, 
_ ded once in the mountains to refuel. 
Fire, April 21, killed 320 convicts in the 


June 22, by rebels: 

Aug. 22-27; the Argentine Government, 
Sept. 6; the Brazil Government, Oct. 24. 
The t+ French soldiers of the army of oc- 
cupation at the Kehl bridgehead of the 
Rhine were withdrawn, June 
bourg, and Baden was entirely freed. 
Evacuation of the Rhineland was completed 


of the State Su- 
vanished on the 


uiblic’s government, Le seer 


a new Parlia- 
men 28, and Alcalé 
_ Zamora was chosen president. 
The 
revolution, , 
20, proposed a 1- 
moratorium 
ly 1. 
on Sept. 21, sus 
Id standard for 6 months. She was fol- 
ae Denmark, on Sept. 28, and Fin- 


a nals hist p 
i. This 


Min : 
of troubles which led, on Jan. 27, to the 


arines, and warfare. 


ie 


Means was sent 
1934, Bruno Ric’ 


Tied, paro Germ 
~ entered the United S 
ew York: City, in 192: 


Memorable Dates : 


1933 An epidemic of 


_all 


—— The German. Reichsta, 


—— Spain, by Parliamentary edict, 
—— The Century of Progress 


— In Germany, 


_— The Reichstag, elected Mareh 


—— An army revolt in 


_—_ Germany, on Oct. 14, quits League of Nations; « 


his home in the Bronx, after he had passed 
@ Yansom banknote at a gasoline filling sta- 
tion; over $14,000 of the ransom money was 
found hidden in his garage. He was put on 
trial in New Jersey, convicted and put to 
death in the electric chair in Trenton, N. J., 
prison, April 3 7 


, : 


—— Ivar Kreuger, 52; unmarried, Swedish ‘‘match 


king,”’ shot-himself to death, March 12, in 
Paris. ; 


—— Revolution, June 4, in Chile. 
— Zachary 8S. Reynolds, 20, a son of R. J. 


Reynolds, .cigarette manufacturer, Was 
found shot to death, July 6, in his home, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. : 


—— The Lausanne Reparations Conference ad- 


journed, July 9, after agreeing that Ger- 
many can settle in full for $714,000,000. © 


— A treaty was signed in Washington between 


Canada and the United States, July 18, for’ 
the proposed development of the St. Law- 
rence waterway into an ocean lane and 
power project. 


—— James J. Walker, resigned, Sept. 1, as Mayor 


of New York City, and went to Europe. That 
ended the charges on which he was being 
tried before Gcv. Roosevelt on removal pro- 
ceedings. initiated by Samuel Seabury, 
counsel to the legislative committee in its 
inquiry into the city government. 

“bank holidays’ in_ the 
United States began on Feb. 14, in Michi~ 
gan, when Gov. W. A. Comstock ordered 
banks in that State closed for 8 days. 
All banks in the United States were closed 
by proclamation of President Roosevelt be- 
ginning on March 6, The Stock and Com- 
modity Exchanges in New York City and 
elsewhere also closed, beginning March 6. 
and reopened mostly on March 15. 


—— Hitler named Chancellor of Germany, Jan. 30: 
—— The movement to collect. hoarded gold from 


s) 


the people commenced early in March,~ 9 


Congress on the 9th, in_ special session 
granting the President dictatorial power 
over all forms of money. 
ban on gold exports began on April 19. 

June 5 the President signed an Act of 
Congress outlawing the  gold-payment 
Clause in all monies, and other public and 
private contracts. In October the Govern- 
ment commenced to buy domestic and for-— 
eign gold above the market price. 
(Parliament) Build- 
ing, in Berlin, was destroyed on Feb. 27 by 
fire. The Supreme Court found Marinus 
van sen Lubbe, 2 young Dutch Communist, 
guilty, 
1934, in Leipzig, in Saxony. 


— The U. S. Navy dirigible balloon, Akron, was 


beaten down in a storm, on April 4, off 
Barnegat, N. J.; 73 persons were drowned, 
including Rear Admiral W. A. Moffett, the 
Aviation Chief. 


reh, 

Exposition opened in \ 
on May 27, and closed at midnight 

it reopened*in 1934 on May 26 


disestablished the chu 


Chicago, 
of Noy. 12; 
and closed on Oct. 31. 


—— The U. S. Congress, on June 13, passed the 


National Industrial Recovery Act (sign 

June 16) which, with the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act (signed May 12) gave the » 
President control of agriculture and in- 
dustry. The NRA was killed by the D. Si 
Supreme Court on May 27, 1935, and the 
A. A. A. processing taxes on Jan. 6, 1936. 
on June 22, the Hitler Govern- 
ment began to proscribe all political parties 
except the National Socialist German 
Labor Party (Nazis), beginning with the 
Social Democratic Party. At the same time 


A presidential — 


and he was beheaded on Jan. 10,: 


on May 17, 


’ 


i 
ven 
* 
‘ 


the campaign was under way to reduce by — a 


Jaw the percentage of Jews in government _ 


life, in industry, and in the professions. 
absolute power to Chancellor Hitler. 
Cuba caused President 
and flee. Carlos 
ional _ President, 
Sept. 5, 


Machado, Aug. 12, poe 
spedes 

sae. 13; but_another army revolt, 
34, an 

who was 

dieta. 


withdraws from disarmament conference. 


5, had voted : ; 


the presi- ey 
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Memorable Dates 


1933 After .conferences in the White House with 
} Maxim M. Litvinoff, U.S.S.R. Commissar of 
Foreign Affairs, President Roosevelt, on 
Nov. 16, declared renewal of normal diplo- 
matic relations between the United States 

and Soviet Russia. 

1934 On Jan. 25, at.Tucson, Ariz., police captured 
John Dillinger, CHarles Makley, Russell 
Clark and Harry Pierpont, together with 
$36,000 in money, and they were returned 
to jail, Dillinger to Cruwn Point, Ind., and 
the others to Lima, O. Dillinger and a 
Negro felon, Herbert Youngblood, escaped 
from the Crown Point Prison on March 3. 
Dillinger was shot to death on July 22, 
outside a movie house, Lincoln Ave., Chi- 
cago, by U. S. Dept. of Justice agents: 
Youngblood was shot to death, March 16, at 
Port Huron, Mich. 

— Jan. 26, Germany signed non-aggression pact. 
with Poland. 

— Jan. 31, The U. S. Government reduced the 
dollar’s gold weight from 25.8 grains to 
15.5/21 grains \9/10 fine, making its gold 
value 59.06+ per cent of the par fixed by 
the 1900 Act. 

In_Austria, Feb. 12-15, an abortive Social 
Democrat uprising in Vienna, Linz and 
other places cost 100 lives. rf 

Feb. 17, Albert I, 58, King of the Belgians, 
noted mountain climber, was killed by fall- 
ing from a cliff overlooking the River 
Meuse, east of Namur. ; 

March 22, U.S. Congress granted Philippine 
independence, later ratified by the Philip- 
pine Legislature, effective in 1945. or soon 
thereafter. 

April 27, in Buenos Aires, the Argentine, 
anti-war pact, previously agreed on at the 
Pan-American conference in Montevideo, 
was signed by the United States, Bolivia, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, El] 
Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 

"Nicaragua, Panama and Venezuela. It was 
signed on Oct. 10, 1933, by -Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, Mexico, Paraguay and 
Uruguay, in Rio. 

— May 29, The Treaty of Relations between the 

United States of America and the Republic 

. of Cuba was signed, abrogating the Treaty 
of Relations concluded between the United 
States and Cuba on May 22, 1903. It was 
ratified May 31, by the U. S. Senate and 
Was put into force on June 9. 

—— June 14, Germany proclaimed a transfer mor- 
/ atorium, and suspended cash payments on 

: her foreign debts. 

— June 15, The U. S. Senate ratified the Geneva 

[ (June 17, 1925) convention for the super- 
vision of international trade in arms, am- 
munition and implements of war, including 
aircraft and airships. 

— June 28, The U. S. Treasury banned silver 
exports, 

—— June 30, In Germany, a plot by Nazi leaders 
and Storm Troop commanders to over- 
throw the regime of Chancellor Adolf Hit- 
Ter was discovered. There were many ar- 
Tests, executions and suicides. Ex-Chan- 
cellor Gen® Kurt van Schleicher, 51, was 
shot to death resisting arrest. His wife also 
was killed. 

—— July 1, President Roosevelt went on board the 
U. S. cruiser Houston, off Annapolis, Md., 
and started for Hampton Roads, and Ha- 
wali; landed in Portland, Ore., on August 
3; and then started back East through 

‘ the drought afflicted plains states. 

_—— July 25, Nazis in Vienna, Austria, seized the 
building used by the Cabinet, shot Chan- 
cellor Engelbert Dolifuss, 41,*to death. The 
Police and loyal troops soon recaptured the 
Chancellory, with some loss of life. 

—— Aug. 19, The German people approved the 
consolidation of the offices of President and 
Chancellor in a single Leader-Chancellor, 
Adolf Hitler, which followed the death of 
President york Hindenburg, Aug. 2. 

—— Sept. 1, Strike ‘orders applying to. 1,000,000 
employees in the cotton, silk and wool 

~ divisions, went into effect at 11:30 P. M., 
issued by the United Textile Workers of 
America. The trouble was greatest in 
Georgia, South Carolina and North Carolina 
in the South, and in Maine and Rhode 
Island. The National Guard and mobs 
clashed in several states and over 20 persons 
were killed. President Roosevelt's personal 
appeal ended the strike on Sept. 22, pend- 

4 ing further arbitration. 

—— Oct. 5, In Spain, a revolutionary general 

strike was called by Communist and So- 


1934 


1935 


| | 


cialist leaders in protest against thi 
clusion by Premier Alejandro Lerrow 
three Catholic Popular Actionists in) 
new cabinet. In the province of Cata 
an independent free state was |p) 
Sanguinary disorders occurred at aa 
Barcelona and other cities and_indu 
centres. All of Spain was put under ms 
law. President Luis Companys and | 
Catalan rebels were captured after 
troops had shelled the public buildin 
Barcelona. Warships were sent to the : 
cities. Churches and convents were bw 
by anti-Catholics. ; 
Oct. 9, King Alexander I (45) of Yugos 
and Foreign Minister Jean Louis Bar 
(72) of France, were assassinated in 


Valada G. Chernozensky, born in Bulg 
and stampe 


Dec. 9, 
Italian soldiers at or near Wai Wai, onjy 
disputed frontier of Italian Somali 
Dec. 15, Italy refused arbitration as 
ffontier and demanded reparations ani 

1935—Jan. 10, fighting res 


agreed to; 
Ethiopia protested to the League 9! 


Ababa to Jibuti, whence they went « 
British cruiser to Palestine; May 5, Pre} 
Benito Mussolini, in Rome, announced 
war over, Ethiopia annexed, and King ¢ 
tor Emmanuel had become Emperon 
Ethiopia; so decreed, May 9. ; 
Nellie Tayloe Ross installed as Governoi 
Fsoninge America’s first woman gover 
The Saar Territory, taken from Germans 
the Versailles World War Treaty, va 
Jan. 13, to return to German owners 
on. March 1. 
Feb. 12, The $4,000,000 U. S. navy dirig: 
balloon, Macon, sank in the Pacific sew 
miles off Point Sur, Calif.; 2 lost. 
Feb. 18, The U. S. Supreme Court, 5 # 
held that Congress was within its powd 
abrogating the gold clause in private 
tracts, but had gone too far in doing s 
government obligations. ’ 
March 16, Hitler broke Versailles : 
orders conscription, begins expansiom 


army. | 
April 5, The $4,880,000,000 works relief 
Was passed by both branches of Cong 
The House approved by 317 to 170, 
Senate adopted it 66 to 13. The bill | 
signed by the President on April 8. 
April 11-14, Stresa Conference for peace y 


fied by Britain, France, and Italy, 
participants. : 

May 6, The U. S. Supreme Court upset # 
Railroad Pension Act. 


May 18, Near Moscow, the airplane Ma 
Gorky, the world’s largest land pli 
crashed, killing 48, every soul aboard, 
Pilot of another plane, which collid 
the Gorky in midair was killed. : 

June 14, Bolivia-Paraguay war in the 
ceased, by truce, Saree! over, Oct. 

June 18, Hitler signed treaty with Engh 
promised not to expand German navy 
yond 35 per cent of England’s . . 

Aug. 9, President Roosevelt signed the S 
Security bill. ; A 

Aug. 15, Will Rogers, 56, comedian. and Wi 
Post, 36, aviator, were killed when F 
rebuilt airplane fell 60 feet in a fog 

ee oe hee Baw Alaska. $ 
ug. © Queen of the Belgians, 
(Princess Astrid of Sweden). wee killes 
skull fracture when an automobile in w 
she and the King were riding, left the x 
ee. Lake Lucerne, in Switzerland, 
the city of Lucerne, hit two trees 
careened into the water. : & 

Sept. 15—Jews in Germany lost citizens 
with political rights. Nazi Swastika 
made official flag of the Reich. iss 


) 


Arthur (Dutch Schultz) Flegen- 


‘ 33, and 3 companions—Otto Ber- 
man, A’ Frank, and Bernard Rosen- 
“Krantz, “were fatally shot in a tavern in 

_ Newark, ; 


Nov. 14, A proclamation certifying the free- 
_ dom of the Philippine Islands and the elec- 
tion of officials chosen by ballot in the 
islands on Sept. 17 was signed by President 
-_ ‘Roosevelt a few minutes after noon. In 
Manila, occurred the inaugural ceremonies 
for President Manuel Quezon. 
Nov. 18, Economic sanctions against Italy 
' went into effect. supported by 52 nation- 
members of the League of Nations, and by 
*one non-member, Egypt. The sanctions 
» ended on July 15, 1936. t 
Nov. 29, Federal dole (direct relief) ended in 
U. It had cost $3,694,000,000 since 


: Se 


» 


oe Act creating job- 


= 


,,70, died at his farm, 
d, and was succeeded 


became a 
1937, in Monts, France, 


married. 
. Feb. 16, In Spain the Socialists and anarchists 
won the department elections. There were 
a eneral jail deliveries. Soon thereafter re- 
bellion Morocco, and spread to 


, In Paraguay a revolution deposed 
< President Eusebio Ayala. 
— March, 2, United States renounced its guar- 
; antee of the independence of Panama. 
-March 7, German troops began to reoccupy 
the demilitarized Rhineland zone, breaking 
Locarno pact. 


% 1942. 
liament deposed 
t N. A. Zamora. 


the first Socialist govern- 
under Leon Blum 


their New Deal ‘Acts were 


Pp 

__ Presid 
. June 4, In France 
- ment took office, 
= June 17, In Canada 
declared invalid. 
July 11,- Hitler sii 
to recogn 


defe: 
- eontrol cities 

- Cordoba, and 

set up own 80 

saan doo 
they take San Sebastian, | 
28 1 Frdncisco Franco pro- 
. onalist (Insurgent) 
siege of Madrid by 
6 Loyalist govern- 
to Valencia. 


E oct. 14, In B in a state- 
| ment toa Bel- 


Memorable Dates 


1936 Oct. eo Waterfront activity in all American 


—— Noy. 6. In London, a protocol laying down 


—— Noy. 25, Japan and Germany signed ‘Anti- 


—— Dec. 1. In Buenos Aires, President Roosevelt 


>— pec. 30. In Flint. Mich., backed by the John 


1937 Jan. 1. 


—— Jan. 4. The U. S.. 


— In China, Feb. 3, 
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ports of the Pacific Coast came to a halt as 
39,000 maritime workers went on strike at 
midnight, and picket lines were established. 
More than 100 ships were tied up ih Pacific 
Ports, 47 of them in San Francisco. The 
strike spread to New York and other 
Eastern and Gulf Ports. 


rules for the conduct of submarines was 
signed on behalf of all signatories of the 
Washington Naval Treaty of 1922. No sub- 
Marines may sink or disable a merchant 
vessel unless all the passengers and crew 
first are placed in ‘‘a place of safety.’’ 


fami pact.’’ Italy joined on Nov, 6, 
4. 
in a speech at the opening of the Inter- 
American Conference for the Maintenance 
of Peace called upon the nations of the New 
World to unite to help the Old World avert 
War. The conference, on Dec. 16, adopted 
the collective security convention, the non- ~ 
intervention protocol, and the resolution 
calling upon republics that have not al- 
Teady done so ratify existing peace 
treaties. On Dec. 19, the body adopted a. 
neutrality convention that obligates all the 
erican countries to take a common joint 
attitude as neutrals in case of an outbreak 
of hostilities among any two of them. The 
gathering ended on Dec. 23, as the Foreign ; 
Ministers of Paraguay and Bolivia pledged 
that their countries would settle the Chaco ~ 
dispute by pacific means. 


L. Lewis Committee for Industrial Organi- - 
zation, (C.I.0.), the United Automobile 
Workers of America started its campaign 
to include the -nation’s automobile indus- 
try within its ranks. It struck at the cen- 
ter of General Motors operations and ny 
halted activities in three of its unit plants. ; 
In Spain, the Insurgent shelling of 
Madrid, was continued at intervals; Feb. 8, — 
Insurgents took Malaga. The Insurgen 
headquarters were (military) in Burgos, 
and (diplomatic) in Salamanca; Bilboa. on 
June 19; Santander, on Aug. 25; Gijon, on 
Oct. 21. Warships of Great Britain, France, 
Italy, and Germany, March 13, began to 
police the coasts of Spain under the 27- 
nation neutrality agreement. Gen. Franco, 
on April.19, set up a one-party State, dis- . 
solving the Fascist and Carlist organiza- — 
tions. The Insurgent battleship, Espana, 
was sunk, April 30, by airplanes, off San-| 
tander: May 17,.new Loyalist Government 
formed under Premier Juan Negrin; many t 
were killed in an Anarchist uprising in __ 
Barcelona; Oct. 28, Loyalists shifted gov- a 
ernment to Barcelona; Noy. 28, Insurgents = 
‘proclaimed blockade of all Loyalist ports. 
Supreme Court unanimous- 
ly upset the conviction and jail sentence 
of Dirk de Jonge, Oregon Communist, ac- 
cused of violating the State’s Criminal — 
Syndicalism Law. The Court asserted that — 
the right of peacable assembly was as fun~- 
guarantees of 


tra fil 
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by lands were 5 
of farm lands | due, the total was esti- — 
mated at 900. . 4 military revolt in Sian, | 
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capital of Shensi Province: e rhe nish ones 


is wife, a. good-will visit to 
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ment. .In May, th 
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Memorable Dates ; 


1987 Peiping, was renewed by the Japanese. 
Tungchow was attacked on July 27; the 
Japanese on July 29, bombed :Tientsin, de- 
stroying Nankai University; on Aug. 9, 
they took formal possession of Peiping; on 
Aug. 11, they landed marines at Shanghai 
and shelled Nankow. Thereafter there 
was almost continuous fighting in Shang- 
hai, where on Aug. 14, Chinese misdi- 
rected bombs killed several hundred civil- 
ians, and on Aug. 22, an artillery shell fell 
in the International Settlement, destroy- 
ing a department store and killing 400 
persons. The Japanese blockade of the 
East Coast of China prean on Aug. 25, cov- 
ering 800 miles and was extended in Sept. 
to cover 2,700 miles, The Dollar Line ship, 
President Hoover, and other vessels on the 
Yangtze, were hit by stray Chinese or 
Japanese shells. Nanking, Canton, and 
many other places in the eastern provinces 
of China were attacked by Japanese planes. 
On Oct. 23, Suiyuan Province declared in- 
@ependence from China. On Nov. 8, the 
Chinese abandoned Shanghai as an ad- 
ministrative point, and the Japanese took 
control. Premier Chiang Kai-Shek moved 
his headquarters to Hankow. On Dec. 12, 
Japanese shells sank the U. S. gunboat 
Panay, with loss of 2 lives: and several 
American oil carriers (the captain of 
one died) on the Yangtze River above 
Nanking. Several British craft were hit 
by the shells. A number of lives were 
lost. For these and other ‘‘accidental’ 
bombings, the Japanese apologized and as- 
sumed financial responsibility. The United 
States and Britain had made strong pro- 
tests. On Dec. 14th, the pro-Japanese ad- 
ministration in Peiping announced it_had 
restored the city’s old name, Peking. Dur- 
ing the year many lepers were executed by 
the Chinese government. 

— Jan. 30. Chancellor Hitler told the Reichstag 
that Germany annuls and repudiates the 
admission implied in her signature of the 
Versailles Treaty fixing upon her responsi- 
bility for the World War, and, from_this 
time onward the German railways and the 
German Reichsbank are free from the 
obligations imposed upon them by that 
treaty and are restored to the complete 
sovereignty of the Reich. He issued a de- 
cree forbidding Germans to accept any 
Nobel prize in the future and establishing 

6 rival prizes for Germans only. 
— Feb. 11. The General Motors Corporation 
. Signed a strike settlement with its em- 
loyees, with increase of 5 cents an hour 
nm wages. In some.of the Michigan strikes 
court injunctions were defied. Most of the 
big steel mills signed up. _ May -30, the 
police were attacked by Republic Steel 
Corp.'s strikers in South Chicago, they 
said, and in the combat 16 workers were 
shot and killed. In June a short strike 
eut off the electric currents in Michigan’s 
Saginaw Valley. There were several marine 
workers’ strikes on the East, South and 
West coasts. 

—— March 18. An explosion of natural gas, which 
had been piped-in for heating purposes. de- 
stroyed the Consolidated Public School in 
New London, Texas, ten minutes before 
the teachers and children were to have left 
for the day. The dead numbered 293. 

—— April 8. The Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization closed the General Motors Cor- 
poration plant in Oshawa and drew from 
Mitchell F. Hepburn, Premier of Ontario, 
formal notice that methods which had 
“brought the United States almost into 
a state of anarchy’? would not be tolerated 
in Ontario. i 

—— May 6. The dirigible balloon, Hindenburg, 
on its first 1937 trip from Germany was 
destroyed by fire and explosions, at 7:23 
P.M., as it was about to tie up at the 
U. S, Naval Air Station, Lakehurst, N. J.; 
36 of the 97 passengers were fatally burned, 
including the commander, Capt. Ernst 
Lehmann. 

+ —— May 12, George VI and his wife, Elizabeth, 
were crowned in Westminster Abbey, Lon- 
don, as King and Emperor and Queen and 

May Bi A'S iet airpl 

—— May 21, oviet airplane made a landing at 
the North Pole and established a permanent 
weather and scientific station for regular air 
communication between Russia and Amer- 

F ica by way of the polar region. 

¢— May 24. The International Paris Exposition. 


1937 of 1937 was opened by President 
brun, accompanied by Premier Leon B 
— May 28. The official London Gazette 
nounced that the King had granted let: 
patent to the Duke of Windsor ‘‘to hold 
enjoy for himself only the title, style 
attribute of Royal Highness, so howy 
that his wife and descendants, if any, S 
not hold’ said title, style, or attribute 
— June 3.~ In Monts, France, the Duk 
Windsor married Mrs. Wallis Warfiela 


Rev. R. Jardine, vicar of St. Pau. 
lington, England. 

— July 2. Amelia Earhart Putnam, 
equatorial air trip around the -wor. 
had left Lae, New Guinea, on. 


on} 
id, 


a 


doubfful.’’ 5 
U. S. government war ships and airple 
searched in vain for the plane and its 
occupants. 
= 12. 


President . Roosevelt nomins 


the vacancy caused 
Justice Van Devanter. 
was approved 13 to 4 (King, D., 
Austin, R., Steiwer, R.) by th 
judiciary Committee; it was confirm: 
the Senate, 63 to 16, on Aug. 17. 
—— Nov. 16. An airplane from Cologne bound | 
London hit in a fog, at 2:30 P.M., a facti 
chimney in descending near Ostend, 
ium; 8 passengers and 3 of the crew Wi 
illed. The passengers killed included 1 
wager and Grand Duchess Eleanore 
Hesse bei Rhein, widow of the Grand Dw 
Ernst Ludwig, who died Oct, 9; Gre 
Duke George, 31, her son; Grand Duché 
Cecilia, 26; Grand Duke George’s w: 
who was the daughter of Prince Andreas’ 


Greece; Prince Ludwig, 6; and PF 
exander. 
—— Dee. 11. Italy gave notice of 


withdraw 
from the League of Nations. a 
-— The non-Russian commission of inquiry | 
Leon Trotsky announced in New York Ca 
that it had found him guiltless of the ea 
spiracy, sabotage and other charges agaiill 
him by the Stalin regime. 
— In Soviet Russia, the Congress, first uno 
the new constitution, was chosen by seci 
popular vote. | 
—— Dec. 20, the U. S. Supreme Court ruled, 7/ 
2, that-the government has no right to « 
vulge intercepted phone messages. | 
Dec. 21. The Lincoln Vehicular Tunnel und 
ane een kek bolipecn: New York C 
eehawken, N. J:, was opened (0 
tube) to traffic. E § 
Dec. 28. As the day ended the Irish Fx 
State became the State of Hire (Ireland 
1938 Jan. 16. Insurgent planes from Majorca 
daily bombing of Barcelona; Feb. 1, Loya, 


st Spain | 
L withdraw 
23, Insurgents b 
eee Barcelona, wh 
—— Jan. 12. The first session of the U. S: E 
“Red Parliament’, the supreme Souig 
elected under the new constitution, open! 
in the Kremlin Great Palace. Joseph Stall] 
was among the delegates. 7 
— Jan. 13. A commission of the Church 
England reported that the creation nari 
tive in Genesis is mythological, with 
symbolic rather than a historic value. 
—— Feb. 20. Foreign Secretary Anthony Ede 
. resigned from the British Cabinet. He y 
at odds with Prime Minister Neville Cha’ 
berlain and a majority of his colleagues | 
how to seek settlements with Ttaly \ 
Viscount” Granborne ere rerems 
5 nborne, Under- 
porelen ‘Aftars. Secretary 1 
—— King Carol of Rumania by proclamat ) 
ished parliamentary government oad 
placed it by a Fascist corporative Chan 


ys 


. and Senate. The King’s constitution was 
backed Feb. 24 by a popular vote—4,165,193 
meer Ker against. 2 
arch 13. In Austria, after the resignation of 
Cnancellor Kurt Schuschnigg bad President 
Wilhelm Mikias, the new Chancellor, Arthur 
a a eget proclaimed the political and 
gecgeraphic union of Germany and Austria. 
This was ratified by a popular vote, ex- 
cluding Jews, in Austria on April 10. Me>n- 
time, Chancellor Adolf Hitler, at the head 
4 of German troops, which began to cross 
the frontier on March 11, had taken _pos- 
x session of Austria. The Italian Grand Coun- 
cil, headed by Premier Benito Mussolini, 
2A voted approval. 
— March 18. Mexico nationalized the petroleum 
y industry. 
March 28. New Reform Government of Re- 
- public of China set up in Nanking. 

April 5. The 1938 New York State Consti- 
tutional Convention opened in Algany. 
April 25. Britain (The United Kingdom) and 
Eire (Ireland) signed an accord under 
a which Britain gives up naval control (Ad- 

=p | property. and rights) of the ports 
of Cobh (Queenstown), Bere Haven, and 
"a Lough Swilly; and Eire agrees to pay 
“g £10,000,000 by Nov. 20, 1938, in final settle- 
i ment of Britain's ¢ to land annuities, 
4 default of which since 1932 led to the 
e tariff war that has hurt Irish agriculture. 
: These tariffs are now thereby abolished: 
Eire agrees to continue until 1987 annual 
ayments covering damage to property dur- 
ng the land troubles, as provided in the 
Anglo-Irish agreement of 1925. The Dail 
Eireann approved, on April 29, the pact. 
May 14. King Solomon’s long-vanished sea- 
port, where he built and operated ships 
and smelted copper, at the northern end 
of the eastern arm of the Red Sea, has been 
found buried under the sands near Aquaba, 
about half a mile from the present shore 


line. 
July 17. Douglas G. Corrigan, of Los Angeles, 
- fiew from Brooklyn across the Atlantic to 
+ Dublin, without permit or passport. 
= Sept. 21. High winds and consequent floods 
en sweeping the Atlantic coast of New York, 
Lal Connecticut, Rhode Island and Massachu- 
“oF setts, thence going north, overland, killed 
Pere 453 persons and left 100 more missing; 
ia known dead, as estimated by the Red Cross, 
4 included 231 in Rhode Island, 87 in Massa- 
chusetts, 72 in Connecticut and 54 in New 
’ York, mostly on the South Shore of Long 
“a Island; 9,000 dwellings were destroyed, 
> 50,000 damaged; 100,000 persons were made 
homeless; loss, $500,000,000. 

= Sept. 30. Munich pact signed. Hitler signed 

“Peace Declaration’ with England. 
Oct. 1. German troops, under the command 
% of Colonel-Genera! von Leeb, at 2 P.M. 
a crossed the German-Czechoslovak frontier 
a in the Bohemian Forest between Helienberg 
& d Finsterau in accordance with the terms 
Bibs of the agreement covering Sector Number 
ra 1. The outgoing Czech troops kept about 
A. 114 miles ahead of the advancing German 
: a7 soldiers. The whole ceded area was occupied, 
- successively, to Oct. 10. The arrangements 
; followed conferences between Hitler and 
a Chamberlain and agreements reached by 
py) Daladier and Mussolini; marked also by 
aa cable appeals from_ President Roosevelt, 

; done to ‘“‘preserve the peace of Europe.”’ 


S 
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Benes resigned Oet. 5. 
as in Austria and Italy 
Jews (anti-Jewish de- 
crees) resulted in thousands, of fugitives. 
Oct, 3. Mexico, in appropriating lands of 
foreigners for peasant agriculture, included 
“ag 17,980 acres belonging to W. R. Hearst in 
' » the State of Chihuahua. 
—_ Oct. 21. Japanese troops marched into Canton, 
a China; they occupied Hankow, Oct. 26. 
— Nov. 2. The German-Italian arbitrators (For- 
eign Ministers Joachim von Ribbentrop and 
ii Galeazzo Ciano), in Vienna, awarded 
- Hungary about 4,000 square miles of Czecho- 
slovak territory lying along the northern 
- Hungarian border. from Rumania to Ger- 
Brae « aay. T award covers areas populated 
py Hungarians and contains 860,000 per- 
; sons. With the new_cessions tc Poland 
agreed on between Prague and -Warsaw, 
the partition of Czechoslovakia has been 
tompleted. The Hungarians marched in, 
"Nov. 5; the Polish troops completed occu- 
pation Nov. 27. - 


t President Eduard 
__ _ In Czechoslovakia, 
me decrees against the 
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1938 Nov. 12. The German government decreed a 
fine of a billion marks on Jews, to aid 
the poor among those who have suffered 
losses in the outbreaks against them, their 
property and their businesses. 

— Noy. 30. The one-day general strike’ against 
the 40-hour week in France was crimped 
by government degrees nationalizing arma- 
ment industries, and by use of the army 
and navy in place of strikers. 

— In Rumania, Corneliu Z. Codreanu and 13 
other Iron Guard (Fascist) members were 
shot to death by guards who were conveying 
them to the military prison near Bucharest. 
It was alleged an attempt had been made 
to rescue the prisoners. 

—— Dec. 4. The last trains ran on the 6th Aye. 

L"', N. Y. City. The road had been in 
operation about 60 years. 

Dec. 6. France and Germany signed a pact for 
‘pacific and good neighborly relations.”’ 

—— Sir Anthony Eden, British “ex-Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, in a broadcast address in 
New York City, told Americans that the 
on shared common purposes and 

Ss. 

Dec. i4. The Italian Parliament dissolved, to 
be succeeded by the Chamber of Fasces and 
Corporations. 

Dec. 15. The Insurgent (Franco) Govern- 
ment in’ Spain restored citizenship and_ 
property to ex-King Alfonso. 

Jan. 7. Thomas J. Mooney was pardoned by 
the Governor of California. He was serving 
a life sentence, consequent on the dynamit- ~ 
ing, July 22, 1916, of the San Francisco ~ 
Preparedness Day parade; Warren Billings, — 
a life-termer in the same case, was set free 
on Oct. 17 by Gov. Olson, his sentence hay- 
ing been commuted. 

Jan. 26. The Loyalist Spanish government ; 
surrendered Barcelona to the Insurgents; - 
President Manuel Azana left_the country, — 
Feb, 1: Madrid surrendered, March 28; on . 
March 29 the last 9 of the 52 provincial ~ 
capitals in Spain surrendered to or were 
seized by Insurgent troops—Valencia, Al-_ 
meria, Marcia, Ciudad Real, Jaen Cuinca, 
Guadalajara, Slicante and Albacete. On ~ 
the occupation of the last named, the Na- 
tionalists officially announced ‘“‘The war has ~ 
ended. Total victory is Franco’s.’’ k a 

Feb..10. Pope Pius XI (81) died, and was” 
succeeded, March 2, by Eugenio Cardinal 
Pacelli, Papal Secretary of State, who by ‘ 
came Pius XII. He was crowned March 12. 

Feb. 18. The Golden Gate International Ex- — 
position opened, at San Frantisco; closed 
on Oct. 29. , . 

—— March 14. The Republic of Czechoslovakia 
was dissolved; on March 14 Hungarian 
troops seized Carpatho-Ukraine; on arch | .. 
15 German troops began occupancy of Czech —— 
Bohemia and Moravia, which became a@ = 
German protectorate on March 16. | ‘ 


March 22. Chancellor Hitler and his troops 
a: 
AF 


1939 


entered the port of Memel and it was an~ - 
nexed to the German Reich. Lithuania, — 
March 30, formally agreed. F 
April 7. Italian troops invaded Albania, King — 
Zog fied, and a provisional regime was set. 
up by Premier Mussolini of Rome; the Al-~ 
banian crown passed to King Victor Em- © 
manuel. tA 2 
April 27. The British House of Commons ~ 
authorized conscription. ais 5 
Avril 36. The New. York World’s ‘Fair™ 
opened, on the Flushing Meadows; closed 
Oct. 31; reopened May 11, 1940; closedOct.21. 
May 3. The Soviet Government announced 
that. Maxim Maximovitch Litvinov, 59, — 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs, since 1929, — 
had retired at his own request and had 
been succeeded by Vyacheslay M. Molotov, — 
49, President of the Councii of People’s _ 
Commissars. it 4 ae i ‘s 
May 7. An open ary as well as a political 
alliance Weta Germany and Italy was 
announced in Berlin and Rome; on y 22, 
in Berlin, Germany and Italy signed, in the — 
presence of Chancellor Hitler, 10-year 
Military pact, article Ill of wh h  Sayss! is) ve 
“Tf contrary to the wishes and hopes of  —— 
the contracting parties it should happen 
that either of them should become involved 
in military entanglements with one other 
power or with other powers, the other con-, 
: tracting party will immediately rally to his . 
de as ally and suDpOry him with all his 
eee resources on land, at sea, andinthe = 
air.” : Ny ‘ 


—— May 17. 


(| — June: 1. 


— Sept. 3. 


— Nov. 16. 


— Nov. 30. 


1939 May 21. Fighting began between Japanese 


(Manchukuo) and Mongol (Soviet) troops 
on the border southeast of Lake Bor. This 
frontier fight lasted for six months and 
cost over 20,000 lives before the border 
agreement was reached. 

The Canada-United.States tour of 
King George and Queen Elizabeth began 
when the Royal party landed in Quebec 
from the steamship, Empress of Australia. 
They went to the west coast and back, they 
entered the United States at Niagara Falls, 
June 7, visited the Roosevelts in Washing- 
ton, June 8-9; saw New York City and the 
World’s Fair June 10; were lodged by the 
Roosevelts. at Hyde Park, June 10-11; re- 
turned to Canada by Rouse’s Point, con- 
tinued by train to New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia and Prince Edward Island, and New- 
foundland, and got back to London, June 22. 


- —— May 22. Germany and Italy signed 10-year 


military alliance. 

The Townsend old-age pension bill 

was defeated in/the U. S. House, 302 to 97. 

_ Those in favor of the plan included 40 Dem- 

~ ocrats, 55 Republicans, 1 Farmer-Laborite, 
and 1 Progressive. 


/—— Aug. 21. While the British and French mili- 


tary missions still were in Moscow, the 
German Government announced that the 
trade agreement of Aug. 19 between the 
Reich and Soviet Russia had been followed 
by an agreement to conclude a mutual non- 
ageression pact. The pact was put in 
official form under date of Aug. 23, in 
Moscow, and was signed there early on Aug. 
24, The treaty runs for 10 years. Each 
country is bound to refrain from any act 
of force against the other and will not sup- 
port warlike acts against either by a third 
power. 


— Sept. 1. Germany began to send armed troops 


across the border into Poland, and into 
Pomerania, Silesia and East Prussia. The 
City of Danzig joined the Reich. 

Prime Minister Chamberlain an- 
nounced in Parliament that a state of war 
between Great Britain and Germany had 
begun at 11 A.M. (6 A.M. New York time). 
Australia and New Zealand followed suit. 
France also declared a siate of war. Can- 
ada did likewise. In a radio proclama- 
tion to the world, Prime Minister Chamber- 
lain stated that the ‘reasonable proposals’’ 
which Chancellor Hitler had broadcast on 
Aug. 31 were never shown to the Poles or to 
Britain or France. Hitler, he declared, ‘‘can 
be stopped only by force.’’ The ‘‘state of 
war’’ had come. to pass, he asserted, because 
Germany had refused a British ultimatum 
delivered to Berlin two hours earlier de- 
Manding recall of German soldiers from 
Polish territory. Cracow was captured on 
Sept. 6; Gdynia, Sept. 14; Russia invaded 
Poland, Sept. 16; Warsaw was taken by the 
Germans, Sept. 27; Poland partitioned, part 
absorbed into Reich. 


—— Sept. 5. President Roosevelt proclaimed the 


_ neutrality of the United States. 


— Oct. 5. The military court (court martial) on 


Governors Island that had been trying 
Grover C. Bergdoll, Philadelphia World 
War draft dodger, found him guilty of 
escape and desertion and fixed his sentence 
at three years in prison at hard labor, in 
addition to the 5-year term he is working 


out. 
— Oct. 6 Chancellor Hitler told the Reichstag 


there was no: longer any real excuse for a 
prolongation of the war to the destruction of 
more lives and property. He announced 
Germany's wish for peace and readiness to 
take part in a conference to draft and guar- 
antee a statute to that end. He closed by 
Saying: ‘‘and let those who consider war 
to be the better solution reject my out- 
stretched hand.’’ On Sept. 7 the first Brit- 
ish troops arrived in France. Again, on Oct. 
10, Hitler said in the Reichstag: “I have 
even. expression to our readiness for peace. 
aanpeny has no cause for war against the 

stern powers. They have recklessly pro- 
voked a war on the flimsiest grounds. If 
they reject our readiness for peace then Ger- 
many is determined to take up the battle 
and fight it out—this way or that.” 

Al Capone, who had served more 
than 7 years for federal income ta: eva- 
tiie ‘United Btaies Dera oP en ee 

e S Department of J 5 

Russia invaded ¥inland. sews 


. Memorable Dates 
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1940 


The U. S. Supreme Court outlaws 


Dee. Tt, 
wire-tapping evidence. a 
ec. 17. The German battleship, Graf Spe 
was blown up by her officers just after leaiq 
ing Montevideo, Uruguay; 2 days later t/ 
crew of the 32,581-ton German passeng: 
liner Columbus, scuttled her 450 miles ez 
of Cape May, N. J. 

Dec. 27, Earthquakes and floods in northeig 
Anatolia, Turkey, in the Black Sea regio 
destroyed 50;000 lives, 100,000 homes, am 
much live stock. 

Dec. 28. Pius XII returned the visit of Kil 
Victor Emmanuel to the Vatican. It ww 
the first Papal appearance in the Quirinal | 
‘more than 70 years. 

Jan. 27. The Spanish Government restored 
the Jesuits their property, confiscated 
the Republic in 1932 when they were & 
pelled. 

Feb. 5, -At Chungking, Gen. Chiang Ka 
shek’s National Government named Linge: 
Lamutanchu, 6, discovered last year 
Chinghai and recently taken at Lhasa, Tibom@ 
the 14th Dalai Lama. Called ‘‘Ehrling”, || 
“divine child,’ he was selected by Tibet. 
lamas as possessing all the attributes of 1 
incarnation of the 13th Dalai Lama. f= 
was born at the moment his predecessor 4 
and he was enthroned on Feb. 22. 

Feb. 24. The Spanish Government banng 
Freemasonry and limited the activity of s 
cret societies. 

March 12. Finnish-Russian peace treaty signa 
in Moscow. 

March 30. The Japanese-supported gover 
ment of the conquered area in China W 
inaugurated in Nanking, under Wang Ching 
wei, with jurisdiction in the Provinces 
Hopei, Shansi and Shantung. | 

April 9. Germany invaded Norway and De 
mark ‘‘for their protection.’’ ; 

April 23. The U. S. Senate, 45 to 36, passi 
the bill terminating the authority of ti 
President under the Silver Purchase Act . 
1934 to buy foreign silver. ; 

May 10. Germany invaded Belgium, & 
Netherlands and Luxemburg. Neville Chan 
berlain resigns as Prime Minister of Gre} 
Britain and is succeeded by Winsted 
Churchill. .-} 

May 13. Queen Wilhelmina and her daugh 
fied from the Hague to London; on May | 
Gen. Winkelman, Commander in Chief 
the Netherlands armies, in a r: 
mation from Amsterdam, directed his troo« 
to lay down their arms in the key 
belt around Rotterdam and Utrecht. 
capitulation covered all of the Netherlang 
except the Zeeland Peninsula, north oft) 
Belgian coast. It was l&er stated at TJ 
Hague that the final casualty list. of ti 
Dutch Army was 2,890 killed, 6,889 wound) 
and 29 missing. The capitulation was sign 
on May 15. : 

May 17. German armored forces in Belgiuy 
conquered Brussels, and, after bitter fight 
ing, they ‘ook Louvain and Malines. : 
Belgium government was shifted to Osten 
on the Channel Coast. Through breaks | 
the Maginot line in Northern France t) 
invaders reached the vicinity of Avesnes a 
Vervins. 

President Roosevelt pardoned and restored 
givil rights to Dr. Frederick A. Cook, Pol 
explorer, who, in 1923, was fined $12,000 ar a) 
costs and was sentenced to 14 years 9 montif 
in a Federal prison. He had been convicti 
in Texas of using the mails to defraud. HI 
was released on parole in 1930 and was dill 

Prisha from parole in 1935. : 
ay 18. In France, the Germans, usin 
2,000 tanks, pressed east and south te 
dricies and the Guise. They reached tlt 
Aisne River. They occupied Antwerp, | 
Belgium, and hoisted the Reich’s: flag ovis 
the Town Hall. Premier Reynaud reshuffie 
the French Cabinet, bringing in as Vice Pri 
mier and technical adviser on military opex 
ations Marshal Henri Philippe Petain, tlt 
man who stopped the Germans at Verdi 
in the World War. Marshal Petain, 84, aid 
tived in Paris by plane from Spain, whet 

he had been Ambassador., Reynaud tow 

over the War Ministry, replacing Edouae 

Daladier, who became Foreign Minister. _ ] 


May 23. An armed posse disguised as b 


men broke into the house, i [e Pg Sth 
of Leon Trotsky, exiled Counsunn nue i i 


: 


/ 
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War Minister under Lenin and fired through 
_ ,the locked doors of his bedroom. He and 
his wife escaped death by lying on the floor. 
- ~ May 28. The King of the Belgians surren- 
- dered to the Germans his army of 500,000 
_ soldiers, who had been fighting alongside 
the Allies in the ‘‘pocket”’ in Flanders into 
which they had been penned by Chancellor 
Cea <. eee ree? Singh gers which 
nditional, went into effect at 3 
A.M., May 28. 

ay 29. The British forces in Flanders, to- 
gether with some of the French and some of 
the Belgians, all of whom had been squeezed 
by the Germans into a pocket which hourly 
became smaller, began to retreat to the 
channel at Dunkerque, after having been 
split in two, once more, by their opponents 

who had joined together near Lille. 

- June 9, Norway surreundered to the Germans. 
=— June 10, Italy entered war against France and 
Great Britain. Allies withdraw from Nor- 
way. King Haakon goes to London. 
June 14. The Germans entered Paris, unop- 
posed, all French troops having been with- 
drawn. Led by tanks, followed by motor- 
ized divisions and then by infantry, the 
Reich Army marched along the Champs Ely- 
sees. Many shops were closed and shuttered. 
The French Government moved from Tours 


M 


-. to Bordeaux. 

Spanish troops took control of Tangier, in 
North Africa, opposite the Straits of Gibral- 
tar, with consent of France, Britain and 
Italy, which was given, Germany said, after 
the move was made. The United States an- 

nounced it would insist on its extra-territo- 
-_ rial rights in Tangier under its 1906 treaty. 

June 15. Berlin reported that the Maginot 
Line had been wholly cut off by a German 
troops column that penetrated to the 
French-Swiss border, so that no continuous 

French front was presented to attacks. The 
Germans completed occupation of Verdun; 
they also took Dijon, Metz, Dieuze and Sar- 
rebourg. Their mbing of Rennes killed 
4,500 persons. Ya 
The ex-Cunard cruise vessel, Lancestria, car- 
Tying over 5,000 British troops back to Eng- 
land from France, was sunk be FS kal ot tor- 
edoes with loss of 2,500 lives, off St. 


_piegne Forest. 
turned oyer to the 
terms of the @ ¢ 
diplomatic relations with Britain on July 5 
and on July 9 the 
itself out of existence. Z 
June 25. Armistice with Italy signed. Hos- 

tilities in France end. GE ccenod- od Bis 
- June 29. President Rooseve gned 2 ° 
‘ Congress reauiring all aliens_in the U. S. 

to submit to registration and fingerprinting. 

July 9. The Duke of Windsor was a pointed 

Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the 

Bahama polands: He assumed his new 
es Aug. 3 

oN Leon Trotsky (Leba Bronstein), 63, 

exiled Russian eval Minister, was beaten 


in ed villa on the 
outskirts of Mexico City. 
broken and he died Aug. 21. The body was 
cremated Aug. 27. 

Sept. 11. The Norwegian Parliament in Oslo 
declared King Haakon no longer able to 
function, but decided to postpone until after 
‘the war the question 0: whether he would 
be allowed to return to his country. By the 
decision the Norwegian Government in Lon- 
‘don, where King Hiaakon also took refuge 
after his country was occupied by the Ger- 
‘man Army, is eonsidened pane resigned 

i new government is n ‘i 

P Fire oa explosions wrecked several units of 

the Hercules Powder Company's plant ‘at 

Kenvil, N. J., causing the death of workers. 

“The explosions were preceded by @ fire in 

the recovery building, in a tank containing 

16.000 pounds of smokeless powder being 

processed. The explosions spread the fire to 


¢ 
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Sept. 


adjoining buildings, twenty of which were 

destroyed over a half-mile square area; 

50,000 pounds of smokeless powder was 

destroyed; 51 persons were killed. 

15. London bombed. 187 German 
planes dcwned on the climatic day of the 
battle of Britain. 

Sept. 16. President, Roosevelt signed the 
Selective Service Act and proclaims Oct. 16 
as registration day. 

Sept. 22. Japanese troops from their Canton 
army attacked Dong Dang on the French 
Indo-China border, 120 miles north of 
Hanoi. The next day they attacked French 
troops at Langson in French Indo-China, 
with artillery and bgt planes. Mean- 
time an agreement had been reached at 
Hanoi, 82 miles distant, allowing “‘limited’’ 
Japanese forces to enter the country. 

Sept. 27. Germany, Italy and Japan signed in 
Berlin a 10-year pact to ‘‘assist oné an- 
other with all political, economic and mili- 
tary means when one of the three contract- 
ing powers is attacked by a power at pres- 
ent not involved in the European war or in 

Poise te ng te a 2 conflict.’’ 

t. 3: 
Chamberlain resigned as Lord President of 
the Council. -In the Cabinet shakeup that 
followed, Prime Minister Winston Churchill 
enlarged the so-called Inner War Cabinet to 
eight Members, three of whom _were Mem- 
bers of the Labor Party. Chamberlain 
quit the next day as leader of the Conser- 
vative Party. f 4 

Oct. 27. Greece was invaded by Italian war- 
planes, across the Albanian border and were 
reported over Athens. Greece rejected a 
three-hour ultimatum from Italy and rallied 
her forces. Premier Metaxas and King 
George urged the nation to independence. 

Oct. 29. The first United States peacetime 


compulsory military service was inaugu- 


rated when Secretary of War Stimson, 


blindfolded, drew from a glass bowl, in. the * 


War Department Auditorium in Washi 
ton, the number 158—first 
ecards for young men who had registered 


under the Selective Service and Trai 


Act. 

Nov. 5. Franklin D. Roosevelt was elected for 
a third term as President of the United 
States. No other holder of that office ever 
was chosen for more than two of the con- 
stitutional 4-year periods. 

Noy. 15. The $58,000,000 Manhattan-Queens 
Midtown Vehicular tunnel, New York City, 
was opened to traffic. r 

Nov. 16. In New York City, the Communist 
party of the United States voted to dissolve 
all affiliation with the Communist Interna- 
tional and all other foreign organizations. _ 

Noy. 18. John L. Lewis resigned the presi- 


dency of the Congress of Industrial Organi- © a 


zations (C. I. O.) which he founded in 1935. 
Nov. 20. Hungary joined the Axis; Rumania 
went in on Nov. 23; Slovakia on Nov. 24, 

Nov. 27. In the military 
Rumania, 64 former officials of exiled King 
Carol were shot to death by members of the 
Iron Guard, in revenge for the assassina- 
tion, in November, 1938, of the Iron Guard 
founder, Cornelius Zelea Codreanu, ani 
of his followers. Among the 64 killed were 


ex-Premier Gen. George Arepagnny Nicho- 


“1 Steranescu, head of the Surete Gen- 
erale and army intelligence under Carol; 
Michael Morusoy, one-time head of Carol's 
secret police; Victor Jamandi, Minister of 
Justice at the time Codreanu was sentence 
to prison; General Ion Bengliu, former chief 
of gendarmerie; Colonels Vasile Zeclu and 
Dinulescue, who commanded the squad that 
executed Codreanu; and Gabriel Marinescu, 
ex-president of the Bucharest police. 
Premier Nicholas and Virgil Madgearu were 


Rome 
itt, who fied from Madrid April 
announced renunciation of all 
in favor of 
husband of Princess 
Sicilies branch 


Jan. 15. 
Aifonso 


in French Indo-China, for the fi 
more than 50 years. ; 


In London, ex-Prime Minister Neville . 


ng- 
of 16,313,240 


rison in Jihlava, 


13° 


his — 
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- 20. Roosevelt inaugurated for | 1941 Oct. 18. General Tojo appointed Premier 
a Jeane fe ped vee Japan. Believed to have formed Cabin 


me. 
—— Jan, 31. In Montevideo, the Regional (Eco- hostile to U. S. : | 
: nomic) Conference of the River Plate ap- | —— Qct. 25. John L. Lewis called strike in “ez 
proved a draft convention suspending tive’’ coal mines of the seven largest st; 
operation of the most-favored-nation clause companies in defiance of President Reo 
in dealings among Argentina, Bolivia, Bra- velt. r) 
zil, Paraguay, and Uruguay. The Con-|—— Oct. 28. The Duke and Duchess of Winds 
ference, first of its kind, closed Feb. 6. page ee ee heed se a 4 

—— Feb. 9. British warships attack Genoa. ent, an e latter s daug: -in-law, 
Churchill in broadcast says that Britain will dainee Roosevelt, Who scored se an 
win if we send the ‘‘tools,’’ and warns that the First Lady, — eft by plane 
the war would soon become more terrible. ae Nps ae poeritee 

—— Feb. 22. The Nationalist government in Spain Duchess met for the aret tien dhe) ae 
has decreed that Castilian is the only House and were together for half an how 
language to be spoken or written in that|/ oct 30. A plane of Northwest Airlines, fre 
country. In Catalonia and the Basque Chicago for Seattle, cracked in “‘thi 
provinces, the ban against all but Castilian weather with a freezing temperature 
is enforced. In Barcelona Spanish names about at Moorehead, Minn., two miles fra 
have been given to the streets, and Castilian its next scheduled stop, Fargo, N. D 
is the only language used_in schools, the across the Red River: Of the 15 persodm 
courts or the newspapers. Similar measures aboard all were burned to death except t! 
have been taken in the three Basque jlot. Clarence Bates, of Minnea aie, Ww 
ore wilah: sided with the Loyalists in Pe cower clan ae? | 

e Civil war. Tee aan + 

ey : } — A plane of American Airlines, from New Yo 
ean Roosevelt signed the for Chicago, fell in a field near Lawrena 
. . 14 miles west of St. Thomas, Ontario, sow 

—— April 27. Germans entered Athens. after 10 P. M. Some of the 20 persoid 

— April 28. Soft coal strike ended after Presi- aboard—17 passengers and crew of 3—s 
dent Roosevelt intervenes. vived the flames. . 

—— May 10. London suffered worst air raid of war. | —— John L. Lewis called off strike in captive cci 
House of Commons, Westminster Abbey and mines until Nov. 15. The Government 
British Museum damaged. ’ Mediation Board undertook to report, 

—— May 12. Rudolf Hess, deputy leader of the the meantime, on merits of controvers 
German Nazi party and third most powerful companies accepted mediation. 
figure in the Reich, landed by parachute in | —— Nov. 4. U.S. Navy tanker Salinas torpedo 
Scotland after apparently escaping ‘from without warning southwest of Icéland, b@ 
Germany. no casualties occurred. 

—— May 21. American freighter, Robin Moor, | —— Noy. 6. President Roosevelt pledged $1,000 
Teported torpedoed by German submarine 000,000 in lend-lease aid to Russia. 

950 miles off Brazil; all passengers and crew | —— Nov. 10. Churchill told Tokyo that Brita 

; reported safe. ~ would declare war on Japan ‘“‘within = 

— June 9. U. S. Army took over strike-bound hour’’ should war break out between U. | 
North American Aviation Co. and Japan. 

— June 14. President Roosevelt ordered imme- | —— Noy. 16. Officials of United Mine Worke’ 
diate freezing of U. S. assets of Germany Union ordered 53,000 men in captive min# 
and ‘Italy and all invaded or occupied to strike at midnight and threatened to cx 
European countries. out 400,000 more members in all bitumino 

— June 15. Italy froze U. S; funds in that coal mines. 
country. —— Nov. 17. President Roosevelt and Secreta: 

— June 16: United States ordered all German of State Hull received special Japanese ert 
consulates in this country closed by July 10. Ors, abel fe Seem a) EG ia om 

—— June 20. The old U. S. submarine, 0-9, which or conference on the Far Eastern situation 
had been recently reconditioned at the | —— Nov. 19. President Roosevelt appealed to st 
Philadelphia Navy Yard, went down, with companies and union heads to submit the: 
33. men, in a deep-diving test off the coast differences on the union shop to arbitrati 
4 fy noo = im ites = ory Eortemoankh tad cuathomatnitee rence beer el " 

. H,. beyon el : 5 ‘ : panic 
See ge ae OF Shoals... The crats agree, but John L. Lewis rejected the prc 
—— June 22. Germany invaded Russia without | —— : : i 
"declaration, of war or denunciation of “non~ | post in Nori Africa, nn sn 
ssion’’ treaty o . Churchill, in | —— i } : 
pee calls Germany the real enemy a iant need penerane ecrers e a : 
i Notting Roce to all who fight Hitler, justment in Japanese-American relatior 
. ran into difficulties. British gain in Liby: 

——June 24. President Roosevelt pledged all pos- Germans reported demanding bases © 

rm ew pte Lepage ae North Africa from French. | 

—_ e 25. sh cities bombed. Turkey de- | —— Nov. 22. John L. Lewis a te: a 
clares neutrality. Russian and Nazi official President Roosevelt Sor cobiteatient ial = 

"¢ war reports conflict entirely. ; union shop issue and calls off coal striker 

—— July 7. 'U. S. Marines occupied Iceland on in- | —— Nov. 24. The U. S. Supreme Court unanii 
vitation from that country. U. S. Navy to mously barred, as unconstitutional, thi 
assure safe communications between Iceland California Anti-Migrant (Okie) Law, use 
and the U. S. sometimes -during dust storm years, ti 

— Aug. 14. A joint United States-British state- check the increasing influx of homeles 
ment—the Atlantic Charter—revealed that farmers and other workers into that State 
President Roosevelt and Prime Minister |—— Dec. 4. Finnish troops occupied Hangoe. | 
Churchill had met at sea and that an eight- | —— Dec. 5. In answer to President Roosevelt 
Bout pec oaran of peace aims had been inquiry as to why Japanese military force 
promulgate : were in French Indo-China, Tokyo official] 

— Sept. 22. United States government-owned stated her reinforcements there resul 

4 ship, carrying flag of Panama, sunk off from what she considered threatening 
aig ie . : pel ena “A poninere troops along thi 

—— Sept. 25. In China, Japanese tr orthern O- a border; that the ac 

; Changsha, capital of Biduem erate tion was within the stipulations of Tokyo’) 
south of Hankow, and began ‘‘a battle of srestiy Sete VChY ae ; 
annihilation” against 300,000 troops defend- | ~~ Dec. 6. President Roosevelt sent a propose 
ing the city. They claimed its capture Sept appeal to Emperor Hirohito of Japan tif 

4, 28, Parachute troops were used. i avoid a conflict in the Pacific caused by a: 

— Oct. 1 Japanese Cabinet of Prince Konoye ita, SERRE Boren iene ate onemt 
resigned. Germans capture Odessa and are Bn nm Road and the ' Malay 

eported closer to Moscow. Diplomatic corps | _—. Dec. 7. Japs 


Ee Russian capital for a point farther 


apan declared war against iter Unite e 


— Oct. 17. U.S. 
of Teale. Destroyer Kearny torpedoed 
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1942 In Peru, floods swept many thousand tons oi 
rock and earth down upon the city of 
Urubamba, burying the people and blocking 
the course of the lumayo River; 400 per- 

* sons were missing. 

—— Jan. 29. In Rio de Janeiro, Peru and Ecuador 
signed an agreement ending their boundary 
dispute. Peruvian. troops were withdrawn 
from_the occupied areas; Ecuador received 
the Oro territory, a triangular stretch be- 
tween the Puntumayo and Guipi Rivers; 
Ecuador obtained free navigation of the 
Amazon and tributary rivers; the agreement 
fixed the points to be used for a new 
boundary line. The United States, Brazil, 
Argentina and Chile signed the protocol 
and guaranteed execution of the contract. 

—— Jan. 31. The British announced withdrawal 
from the mainland of Malaya to the Island 
of Singapore. The half-mile connecting 
causeway was blown up. 

—— Feb. 9._ The Japanese landed at Gasmata on 
New Britain, and in Papua, New Guinea. 

—— The city of Batavia, capital of the Netherlands 
East Indies, was attacked by Japanese 
planes. 

—— Feb. 15. The island and’ city of Singapore 
with the fortress and naval base, which s 


an possessions in the Pacific. For report of 
* losses in Pearl Harbor attack see War 
Chronology Dec. 5, 1942. 
Dec. 8. Japanese forces landed in Malaya 
and occupied Shanghai. Thailand (Siam) 
capitulated. . 
=— Dec. 9. The Japanese landed in Luzon; they 
Bt occupied the foreign concessions in China. 
=—— Dec. 11. Germany and Italy declared war 
pa against the United States. Congress, 
- joint session, declared a state of war existed 
_. between the United States and Germany 
. and the United States and Italy. The Senate 
vote on the German resolution was 88 to 0; 
on the Italian, 90 to 0. In the House, on 
Hi- the German resolution, 393 to 0; on the 
a Italian, 399 to 0., Representative Jeannette 
f Rankin (R.-Mont.) each time voting 
ae present. 


Germany, Italy and Japan, Hitler announced 
in Berlin, have bound themselves in an 
alliance to carry on to final victory the war 
against the United States and Great Britain 

; with “every conceivable means'’; to conclude 
- no separate peace or armistice; to continue 
: losest collaboration and establish a new 

‘z] d lasting order along lines of the tri- 

oe eaphae| sevens to effectuate the past 


8 “4 n in British possession since 1824, when 
BE Pncek sean Tae, tbe seamen Rene the island was bought from the Sultan of 
=. Mandie, interned in New York City. She ceil Steger unconditionally to the 
a lene seat by. dire! (Beb.F 8, »19%2) and} Feb. 23. As the Preekient spoke, = enemy 
Dec submarine rose at dusk out of the Pacific 
rs se we pent Bie Bulgaria declared war and _Shelled the California F Coast near 
‘— Dec. 16. Both houses of Congress passed bills Sere ae S TS bespethay ice 
[- —s to revive war authority granted to President of Rants” Barbar ee Red 


done to the Banklin Oil Refinery. 

—— In the Black Sea, 750 Jewish refugees were 
killed by an explosion on the steamer 
Struma, five miles from Istanbul. 

—— March 5. Tokyo announced that Japanese in- 
fantry forces in Java had occupied Batavia, 
the capital. United States, British, Aus- 
tralian and Dutch were joined inthe de- 
fense. Subang, 40 miles northwest of 
Bandung, the ‘‘war’’ capital, also was taken, 
as well as Surakarta, in the central area. 

—— March 9. An Imperial Tokyo communique said: 
“Japanese Army forces at 10 A.M. yesterday 
completed occupation of Rangoon after de- 
stroying the main enemy forces in the 
neighborhood of the capital. It is revealed 
that Pegu, 50 miles north of Rangoon, was | 
captured on the preceding afternoon. Fol- 
lowing the capture of Martaban (Feb. 10), 


Wilson in 1917. 
: Dec. 17. The Philippine steamship Corregidor, 
¥ under naval escort and carrying refugees, 
: several Assemblymen and: business men, 
during a blackout hit a mine in Manila 
ve Bay and senk;. 162 were reported missing. 
Dec. 24. Near Joharnesburg, South Africa, 
‘ 35 persons were killed and scores hurt when 
-. 8 train of native Christmas shoppers jumped 
cao. the rails. 
greg Dec. 25. Hong Kong surrendered to the 
Japanese. 
wa@—— Dec. 26. British Prime Minister Churchill got 
" ovation as he addressed United States 


Congress. 

Dec. 27. Japanese bombed: the undefended 
city of Manila. 

Dec. 30. In France, 50, persons were killed 
and many injured in a train crash near 
Hazenbrouck, im the prohibited frontier 
zone. In England, 16 persons were killed 


troops. 

— March 13. The Japanese made landings on 
Buka, the westernmost of the Solomon Is- 
lands northeast of Australia. Tokyo claimed 
the capture of the capital city of Mendan 
in Sumatra. 

—— March 26. In Washington, House concurrence 
"sent to the White House legislation increas- 


000,000 to $125,000,000,000. ¢ 

— March 27. The Dutch island of Sumatra, 

Tokyo asserted, came under Japanese con- 

trol when 200 troops surrendered. ; 

— Apel 4. The Umitieation in ‘Prenoh Equee 
nistration 

Set naties ced a United States 


area of all American, British and other 
2 Allied land, sea and air forces. 
'—— Tokyo reported Japanese forces had occupied 
al the Malayan States of Kedah, Perlis, Kelan- 
tan, Trengganu, Perak and Pahang. 
~—— Jan. 7. New Paris anti-Jew laws limited their 
e participation in the legal and medical pro- 
fessions to 2 per cent. Other Jewish lawyers, 


2 present mnembers of the Paris bar, were west coast completed the occupation on 


>  Gisbarred immediately; 45 of the 47 were April 11. vines oa 
ye lecte urin __ April 9. In Bataan, a small open car display 
oy pect ae eat potent Sys Teh bs pies ‘a white flag rolling along @ military 


early in the morning toward the 
aeoaaew lines in the vicinity of Limay, 
i 


si 
pino forces of that peninsula, In the car 
re Major General E. B. King and his aide 
and Coimnek E. P. Williams, chief of staff. 
—— April 18. A squadron of American planes, 
Jed by Brig. Gen. James H. Doolittle and 
accompanied by 79 other aviators, raided the 
Japanese mainland, including Tokyo, flying 
at low altitude in fair weather in the middle 

‘ of the day. 

— 6. At Chancellor Hitler’s request, the 
ee nates by a unanimous vote, towed 


= others were women. 

?—— Jan. 12. The United States Supreme Court 

-—  ysuled unanimously that the Georgia Con- 
3 tract Labor Law violated the anti-Slavery 

ea Amendment and an Act of Congress for- 


a iger af f War Stimson announced 
= . 26. Secretary of War 

| "ike arrival in Northern Ireland of United 
: States Army forces under the command of 
"Major General Russell P. Hartle. The 
e troops, which were convoyed without _casu- 
- gities, are officially known as the United 
» States Army Forces in the British Isles. The. 
first soldier ashore was Milburn Henke, a 

‘private from Minnesota. E 


* ro * 


ntence or cashier or oust from office 
ning position anyone, without consideration 


Japanese forces pursued fleeing enemy 


aled the surrender of the American- — 


- 


#%, 


ing the national debt limit from $65,000,- 


\ 
aa 


on him power ‘‘to hold anyone to his duties — ‘ 
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1942 of his person of well earned privileges, who 
in my conscientious opinion, does not fulfill 
his duties.’’ ' 

—— April 27, In Pryor, Okla., a wind storm with 
rain and hail, killed more than 75 persons. 
The towns of Claremore, Taliant and 
Chelsea also suffered. The next dsy a wind 
storm killed nine and injured 125 at Cros- 
well, Texas; on April 30, in Decatur County, 
Kansas, 15 died, and near Eads, Colorado, 
four were killed. ‘ 

— May 1. Mandalay was evacuated by Chinese 
and British forces under pressure of the 

’ advancing Japanesd. . 

—— May 4. British warships made a surprise en- 
trance in Courier Bay on the north coast of 
Madagascar, and landed troops which (at 
dawn, May 5, Madagascar local time) began 
to fight their way toward the French naval 
base at Diego Suarez. 

— May 6. After six days of ceaseless cannonad- 
ing by the Japanese, which had prepared 
the way for landing parties, the fortress 
of Corregidor, in Manila Bay, and the 

~ satellite forts, Hughes, Drum and Frank, 
were surrendered at 11 P.M. by Lieut. Gen. 
Jonathan M. Wainwright. 

—— May 8. A naval and air battle was fought 
since May 4 in the Coral Sea in the general 
area southward of Bismarck Archipelago. 
The Japanese lost 11 ships with 12 dam- 
aged; the United States three with none 
damaged. 

—— May 13. In Ecuador, earthquakes killed 200 
persons at Guayaquil and elsewhere, in- 
cluding the United’ States Vice Consul, J. M. 
Slaughter and his wife. 

—— May 23. Russian troops evacuated the Kerch 
Peninsula. 

—— May 27. Reinhardt Heydrick, Deputy Pro- 
tector of Bohemia-Moravia, was injured in 
bomb explosion, He died June 4. 

—— May 31. Great Britain on the night of May 
30-31 made a mass raid with 1,130 planes 
on Cologne, Germany. The raid was timed 
for a plane to arrive over the city every six 
Seconds; 3,000 tons of bombs were dropped. 

— June 4. Midway Island was attacked by Jap- 
anese ships and aircraft (also on June 5 
and 6), Enemy losses, by a revised estimate 
of June 28, included three destroyers and 
four plane carriers sunk; damages to two or 
three battleships, two heavy cruisers; three 
light cruisers and four transports. Ameri- 
can losses included the aircraft carrier 
Yorktown and the destroyer Hammann. 

—— June 4. Wilhetm II, former German Kaiser 

- (Emperor) and King of Prussia (Wilhelm 

Hohenzollern), died in exile in the Nether- 


-. Japanese naval and military forces 
landed on the Island of Kiska, in the 
Aleutian Group; landings followed (April 
8) on the Island of Attu. 

—— June 21. British surrendered the Libyan port 
of Tobruk. Gen. Rommel announced the 
occupation of the town and harbor; 25,000 
prisoners were taken. To the east, Bardia 
and Bir El-Gobi were also captured. 

— June 27. J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, announced 
the arrest of eight ‘‘trained German sabo- 
teurs’’ in New York City and Chicago (June 
20, 22, 23 and 27), who, it was alleged, had 
been landed from Axis submarines—four on 
June 13 at Amagansett, Long Island, and 
four on June 17 at Ponte Verda Beach, 
Fla., south of Jacksonville. All, it was 
averred, admitted sabotage intention. (See 
Aug. 8 Chronology). 

—— June 29. In Egypt, the Fortress of Matruh 
was taken by Axis forces, Berlin announced. 

—— July 1. A special German High Command 
communique announced the fall of Seyasto- 
pol, considered the most powerful land and 
sea fortress in the world. 

—— In Egypt, the Axis forées captured El Alamein, 
last British fortification on the way to 
Alexandria. 

—— July 22. Japanese troops landed at Buna, 
about 100 miles across the southeastern 
Yeo aparte of New Guinea and Port Moresby. 

hey also got ashore at Gona. 

— July 27. Moscow announced the evacuation 
of Rostov and Novocherkassk on the north 
side of the Don and retreat te the south 
side of the river. Berlin said the Germans 

; had also taken Bataisk, south of Rostov. 

'—— Aug. 1. British planes made a ‘moonlight 

raid (July 31-Aug. 1) on Dusseldorf (the 


Memorable Dates 


| 
1942 47th since Dec. 27, 1941), in the ‘“‘most i 
tense raid of the war.’’ zi 
— Aug. 5. Berlin announced the capture 
Kropotkin, on the Kuban River, 25° mi 
southeast. of Rostov. 


Aug. 7. United States forces began an 
against the Japanese at Guadalcanal 


attay 
the Tulagi area of the Solomons. U. 
Marines established beachheads. Air ung 
also involved. | 
Aug. 8. In the District of Columbia Jail, . 
Washington, six of the eight Germans Ww 
had landed in the United States were — 
to death in the electric-chair. A Milita 
Commission appointed by President Roos 
velt, the constitutionality of which had be 
upheld on July 31 by the United Stats 
Supreme Court, found them guilty, after? 
secret trial, of sabotage, espionage and cox 
spiracy to commit both. Those put to dea 
were Heinrich Heinck, 35, and Riche 
Quirin, 34, who were put ashore at Am 
gansett, Long Island, by a German 5 
marine; Edward John Kerling, 33; Herma 
Otto Neubauer, 32; Herbert Hans Haupt, + 
and Werner Thiel, 35, whom_the U-bo 
landed at Ponte Verta, Fla. Ernest Pete 
Burger, an Amangansett invader, was Set 
tenced to life imprisonment, and 
Amagansett companion, George John Dasa 
was let off with a 30-year term in prisc 
The eight plotters were tracked and a 
rested by the Federal Bureau of Investig 
tion. All of the eight were German-bon 
but Murger and Haupt had become Amer 
* can citizens. Dasch, Kerling and Neubau 
married American girls. The trial beg; 
before the Military Commission July 8, @ 
was in suspension July 27-31 while t; 
United States Supreme Court had und 
~consideration the appeal for a civil tria 
on Aug. 3 the Military Commission reaché 
its decision and turned that and the ee 
dence over to President Roosevelt. TY 
Commission was headed by Major Gener 
Frank R. McCoy. J 
— Guadaleanal airfield occupied, later nama 
Henderson Airfield. sf 
—— Aug. 19. British, American, Canadian ar 
French (deGaulist) forces landed on tif 
French Channel Coast and made 2 nin 
hour attack on the German fortress port « 
Dieppe. The United States Ranger Ba 
talion contingent got its first baptism | 
fire in Europe. The British Commandos al 
took part. The invaders stormed up t5 
beaches with tanks, under cover of warshili 
and United Nations planes, destroyed a sill 
gun battery, an ammunition dump, 
radio location station and an anti-airers 
battery, and ‘‘then withdrew as planned 
There were, it was reported, about 5% 
planes there, and at Abbeville where | 
United States Flying Fortresses attack 
hangar and railways at that German pla 
base. A German High Command con 
munique described the attack as follow 
*‘The first wave of landing troops was take 
over from troop transport ships on ¢ 
high seas by 300 to 400 landing boats az 
reached the coast at 6:05 A.M., escor' 
by 13 to 15 cruisers, destroyers and strom 
chaser formations. In the rear there w 
a@ reserve of six transport ships and thri 
merchantmen, and, further in the norti 
a group of 26 transport ships as an actilj 
reserve, probably a large mass of landiri| 
forces. The latter were to get into actic 
as soon as the first landing wave ha 
succeeded in forming a bridgehead aroun 
the Dieppe port. It did not come to thatit 
The communique said 1,500 prisoners we: 
taken, including 60 Canadian officers, ali 
that 3 destroyers, 2 torpedo boats ani 
transport ships of the British were s : 
artillery fire; and German planes sank 0 
destroyer, one motor torpedo boat, ow 
escort vessel and five transports. nes 
ere eae German soldiers killed or wo 


de: 


in a later report, claimed 2,1) 


prisoners, including 617 wounded. >|) 

—— Aug. 23. Brazil declared war against G 
_. Many and Italy. f ail 
—— Aug. 25. The Duke of Kent, 39, British A 


Commodore and youngest: brother of 
George VI, was killed when the fiying 
on which he was a passenger crashed 
burned on a hillside in the north of § 
land, on the way to Iceland. All the cx 
but one out of_14 lost their lives. S| 


- Jae 7 yt ee =). on eo Pe oe on ed | 
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Aug. 26. The Japanese made a landing in | 1942 Nov. 12-15. In a great sea battle in Solomon 


: Milne Bay at the southeastern tip of New Island area 28 Niponese ships were sunk, 
Guinea. : 10 damaged. Two United States light 

‘Sept. 10. London and Vichy announced in- cruisers and six destroyers were lost. 
vasion, with United States approval, of the |——— Noy. 13. Washington announced that Capt. 
French Island of Madagascar by British William T. Cherry, Jr., of Abilene, Texas, 
armed forces. ‘ was found on a life raft, pilot of the 
Sept. 15. U. S. aircraft carrier Wasp tor- Rickenbacker plane. Capt. Rickenbacker 
edoed while covering movement of rein- was found alive Noy. 14. Rescued with him 
P lorcements and supplies into Guadalcanal. were Col. Hans C. Adamson and Private 
‘Sept. 23. British forces occupied the capital John F. Bartek. They were 600 miles north 
’ of Madagascar. of Samoa. Alexander Kaczmarozyk, who 
- Oct. 2. Congress passed and President Roose- died several days before the rescue, was 
velt signed the socalled anti-inflation bill buried at sea; three others were found on 
which (Sept. 7) he had demanded of that a small island—Lieuts. James C. Whitaker 
under threat of putting on the price and John J. De Angeles and Staff Sergeant 
‘ceilings himself. Under the Act ‘“‘to aid in James Reynolds, all of the United States 

-\ the effective prosecution of the war the ng : i 

-” President is authorized and directed. on or | —— Nov- 23. Admiral Jean Francois Darlan, in a 
before Nov. 1, 1942, to issue a general order radio broadcast from Algiers, announced 
stabilizing prices, ‘wages and salaries, af- that French Africa, including the port of 

fecting the cost of living; and except as Dakar, had come under Allied control. 
otherwise provided in this Act, such a|—— Nov. 24. The United States District Court 


stabil i in Chicago sentenced to death, in the 
on pier gry Fat ee eee = treason-sabotage cases, Hans Max Haupt, 


Ss a father of Herbert, who was captured with 
Bent? iB, nh TN Poe Rage =. oie sever! other saboteurs after they landed in: 


lative day, Sept. 21. The House approval June from German submarines on the Long 
ag Island and Florida coasts; Walter Wilhelm 
He ee eee Froeling, uncle of Herbert, and Otto Walter 


The Senate vote was given viva voce, and Wergin, a friend of the Haupts and Froh- 


lings. Their wives, who were convicted of 
the same crimes, were sentenced to life in 


"  =wWwés not formally checked. 

- Oct. 11. U. S. Navy Department announces 
~ land, sea, and air attacks on Guadalcanal. 
The U.S. destroyer Porter was sunk and 

aircraft carrier Hornet subsequently lost. 
Oct. 17. The House of Representatives passed, 


prison. 
— Noy. 27. Following by a few hours a_ note 
to Marshal Petain from Chancellor Hitler, 


= announcing the latter’s order to German 


ae eee a bill lowering the draft age forces fe occupy Toulon and to “prevent the 
. ships from leaving or to an ate them,”’ - 
- Oct. 21. Capt. Edward V. Rickenbacker and a large part of that large war fleet was 


seven Army men disappeared in a plane on 
a flight from Oahu, Hawaii. (For rescue, was seized by the Nazis and demolization of 
_ . see orable Dates, Nov. 13.) the entire. French Army was ordered put 
— Nov. 6. A great tidal wave drowned 10,000 into effect. \ 
persons in the Midnapur District, south of | —— Nov. 28. In Boston, 492 persons were known 
Calcutta, India, and swept over nearly 500 to have been killed and scores injured in a: 
Square miles of paddy fieids. fire which swept through the Cocoanut 
Nov. 7. In Washington, the War Department Grove, a 142-story night club. 
communique stated that United States Army, | —— Noy. 30. Japanese forces lost nine ships and 
Navy and Air forces started landing opera- thousands of soldiers in futile attempt to 
tions during the hours of darkness at nu- reinforce Guadalcanal. 
merous points on the shores of North Africa; | —— Dec. 1. Admiral Jean Francois Darlan took 
the operation being made necessary by the over authority in French Africa. 
increasing menace to this territory. |—— Dec. 4. Tokyo said mopping up operations in 
Lieut. Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower of the the Philippines had been completed. 
United States Army was Commander-in- | —— Liquidation of the Works Projects Administra- 


blown up and sunk in the harbor; Toulon 


Cs Chief 0 Allied Forces. tion was ordered by President Roosevelt. 
—— Nov. I, Chancellor Hitler, in a broadcast by | —— Dec. a eee Loos occupied the Gona area 
ss in New ea. 


his direction from Paris, notified the French 
nation that “inasmuch as Great Britain and | —— Ethiopia declared war on the Axis. 
now also the United States have sought to | —— The 77th Congress adjourned sine die. It had 
set foot again on French soil in order to been in session since Jan. 3, 1. 

continue the war, as suits their interests, | —— Dec. 21. The United States Supreme Court 
on French territory, in these circumstances aes Re favor of Nevada’s 6-weeks~’notice 
. order the German Arm . 

immediate 4 isch through the stice. —— Dec. 25. . Allied troops in North Africa 


eupied zone—and this is now being done— occupied Sirte. 
and mar t aimed at by the | Dec. 27. A troop train-passenger train col- 
Se mnaeioasn Tuiine: tipopes” Corsica, lision at Almonte, Ontario, Canada, killed 


he said, was being occupied by the Germans. 34 persons. 


Major Train Wrecks in the United States 


—Dec. 29+-Ashtabula, Ohio, 84. 1914—Aug. 5—Tipton Ford, Mo., 40. 
‘Aug. 10—Chatsworth, Ml., 81. 1916—March 29—Amherst, Ohio, 28 
Oct. 10—Mud Run, Pa., 55. 1917—Feb. 27—Penn, Pa., 20. 
Aug. 7—Eden, Col., 96. PP al ce ea ima Mees an ae as 
Pablo 2 July 9—Nashyville, Tenn., 115. 
1919—Jan. 12—South be or ie N. ¥., 21. 
. 19—Fowler, In d., 


s' . . . o 
ob irk City, 22. ‘ 1922—Aug. 6—Sulphur Springs, Mo., 40. 
Cede colton, Onli. 6. 1923—Sept. 27—Casper, Wyo., 
em, Mich., 33. 


ept. 15—Canaan, N. H., 24. : 26— ckmor , 
10- aMaxch 1—Wellington, Wash., 96. 1938—June 19—Miles City, Mote 46. 


: : f Aug. 13—C 
21—Green Mountain, Iowa, 55. - | 1930 eee 19—Little Falls, N. ¥., 30. 


Beene one n: ee 1940—July 31—Cuyahoga, aus, O., 43. 
S 6 dy Sle 1941—Nov 9—Dun - O.. 13. 
We aaa taney Miss 23, 1942—-Sept. 24—Dickerson, Md., 14. 


Ae Memorial Medals Award 


E E. H. H 

: : : Source: American Museum of Safety eat Tey een 

39—s Shi- | 1941—Union Pacific (Eastern ct), Duluth; , 

"cago, see Pcie ber heres Fon ewe ect issabe and Iron Range; Monongahela. 4 ae 
n & Western Carolina. : 1942—Chesapeake and Ohio. Bereaee an 

40—Norfolk é& Western; Ann Arbor; Missouri- | Erie, Lake Superior and Ishpeming. 


Dilinois 


. 1901—Sept. 6. William McKinley, 
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Chief Political Assassinations Since 1865 


Source: Various Official Accounts 
President of the | 1925—Feb. 


1865—April 14. Abraham Lincoln, P j 
United States, in Washington; died April 
1876—June 4. Abdul Aziz, Sultan of Turkey. 
1881—March 13. Alexander II, of Russia. 
—July 2. James: A. Garfield, President of the 
United Rater in fe ary es died Sept. 19; 
i h ed, June 30, ; 
1998 Got. 38. ‘Carter H. Harrison, Sr., Mayor of 
1894. jane 24. Marie Francois Sadi-Carnot, Presi- 
t of France. 
1896. May 1. Nasr-ed-Din, Shah of Persia. 
—Aug. 25. Juan Idiarte Borda, President of Uru- 


15. 


- 1858Feb. 18. Jose Maria. Reyna Barrios, Presi- 


f Guatemala. Z 
—Sept. “0. Empress. Elizabeth of Austria. 
1399—July 26. General Ulisses Heureuax, President 
of the Dominican Republic. 
1900—Jan. 30. William Goebel, Governor of Ken- 
tucky. 5 
of Italy. 
—July 29. Humbert, King 2 eee ane 
' United ghedeta = Butale, died Sept. 14. Leon 
executed, Oct. 29. 4 
1605. done 11, Alexander, King of Serbia, and his 
wife, Queen Draga, by army officers. 
1904—June 16, Bobrikoff, Gov. Gen. of Finland. 
1905—Feb. 17. Sergius, Grand Duke of Russia. 
—Dee. 30. Ex-Governor Frank Steunenberg, Idaho. 
1908—Feb. 1. Carlos, King of Portugal, and Louis 
Philippe, Crown Prince. 


> 4909—Oct. 26. Prince Ito, of Japan. 


—Sept. 14. Peter Stolypin, Premier of Russia. 
aay 19. Ramon Caceres, President of the Domin- 
mi ublic. ; 
19s Nov, 12. Jose Canalejas, Prime Minister of 


19Ptn, 23. Nazim Pasha, Turkish Minister of 


war. 
—Feb. . Francisco I. Madero, President of 
She and Jose Pino Suarez, the Vice-President. 
—March 18. George, King of Greece. 3 
1914—June 28. Archduke Francis Ferdinand of 
Austria-Hungary and his wife, Countess Sophie 
Chotek, Duchess of Hohenberg, in Sarajevo, 
* Bosnia (later part of Yugoslavia), by Gavrillo 


ips io., : 

fois aly 28. Guillaume Sam, President of Hayti. 

41918—July 5. Gen. Count von Mirbach, German 
Ambassador to Russia, in Moscow. _ 5 

—July 16. Czar of Russia and family, in Ekaterin- 
pburg;. at Perm, July 12, the Czar’s brother, 
‘Grand Duke Michael Alexander. 

—July 31. German Field Marshal von Kichhorn, in 
the Ukraine. 


* \—Oct. 21. Count Karl Sturgkh, Austrian Premier, 


na. 
Oe Te Sidonio Paes, President of Portugal. 


| 1919—Feb. 20. Habibullah Khan, Ameer of Afghan- 


. —Dec. 16 


istan, in Laghman. 

—Feb. 21. Kurt Eisner, Bavarian Premier, in 
Munich; April 12, War Minister Neuring, in 
Dresden, Saxony; Oct. 8, Hugo Haase, Pres. Ger. 
Soc. Party, in_Berlin. 

1920—May 20. Gen. Venustiano Carranza, Presi- 
dent of Mexico, in Tiaxcaltenago. 

192i—March 8. Dato, Premier of Spain, at Madrid. 

—Aug. 26. Mathias Erzberger, ex-German Vice- 
Chancellor, near Offenberg, Baden. 

t. 19, Portuguese Premier Antonio Granjo, 
Ex-Pres. Machado dos Santos, and two other 
high officials, Lisbon. 

—Noy. 4. Ta Kashi Hara, Japanese Premier, in 
Tokio, by Korean youth. } 

1922—June 22. Field Marshal Sir Henry H. Wilson, 
by two Irishmen in London, 

—June 24. Dr. Walter Rathenau, German Foreign 
’ Minister, by two German youths, in Berlin. 

—Aug. 22. Gen. Michael Collins, Irish Free State 

. Premier, by rebels, near Bandon, County Cork. 

! Gabriel Narutowicz, first President of 
the Polish Republic; by Capt. Niewadomski, an 
artist, in Warsaw. 

19238—May 10. Vaslov Vorovsky, Soviet Russia’s 

' Minister at Rome, by M. A. Contradi, ex-Russian 
Army officer, rey tye Oe 

—June 4. Cardinal Soldevilla y Romera, Arch- 
bishop of Saragossa, near that city. in Spain. 

—dune 29. Gen. J. C. Gomez, ist. Vice-President 
of Venezuela, killed in bed, in Caracas, 

—July 20. Gen. Francisco ‘‘Pancho”’ Villa, ex- 
rebel leader, in Parral, Mexico. 

1924—June 10. Giacomo Matteotti, moderate So- 
cialist leader in Italian Parliament, kidnapped 
near Rome, slain body found, Aug. 15. 


Political Assassinations 


13. Prof. Nicola Mileff, Bulgari 
Minister-Designate to the United States, am 
agrarian, in Sofia. This was followed by — 
slaying of Communist Deputies Strachimiroff 3 
Stoyanoff on Feb. 16 and March 6. 


Nezrezoff, Loloff, Ziatereif 
Prefect Medelecheff. | 
1926—May 25. Gen. Simon Petlura, ex-Presidd 
of Ukrainian Repub., in Paris by a compatr) 
1927—June 7. Peter Lazarevitch Voikoff, So 
Russian Minister to Poland, at Warsaw, Db; 
19-yr. Russian monarchist. F 

—dJuly 10. Kevin O’Higgins, Vice-President of 
Irish Free State, near Dublin. 

1928—May 20. Gen. Luis Mens, ex-President: 
Nicaragua. in Ponelova, by a countryman. | 

—June 20. Stephan Raditch, leader of Croat 
Peasant Party, Paul Raditch, his nephew; s 
Dr. George Basaritchik. 

—dJuly 17. Ex-President and President-elect. Gu 
Alvaro Obregon of Mexico in San Angel ng 
Mexico City. The assassin, Jose de Leon Tox 
artist, was executed on Feb. 9, 1929. 

1930—June 7. Dr. Albert yon Baligand, 
Minister to Portugal, Lisbon. 

—Nov. 14. Premier Hamaguchi, Tokio. 

1932—May_ 6. Paul Doumer, President of 
French Republic, by Paul Gargolov, a Russ 
exile, Paris. 

—May 16. Ki Inukai, 77, Japanese Premier, Toll 

1933—On Feb. 15, in Miami, Fla., Joseph Zange 
anarchist, born in Italy, shot at President-e% 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, but a woman seized 
arm, and the bullet fatally wounded Mayor 
J. Cermak, of Chicago, who died March 6, S& 
eral others nearby were shot. Zangara plea 
guilty, was found sane, and was electrocuted i 
March 20, 1933. } 

—April 30. Luis M. Sanchez Cerro, president 
Peru, shot to death in Lima by Abelardo Hur 
de Mendoza, who was killed by guards, z | 

—June 6. Assis Khan, 56, elder brother of Kz 
Nadir of Afghanistan, shot to death in Berlina 


and Popoff; 


an Afghan studeni 
—Noy. 8. Nadir Shah, King of Afghanistan, kil 
in Kabul. by Abdul Khalliq, a student, who v 
ete on Dec. 16. ~i} 
—Dec. 29. Ion G. Duca, Premier of Roumania, 
Sinai. by a.student. anit 
1934—July 25, in Vienna, Engelbert Dollf 
Chancellor of Austria, by Nazis, who inyaded | 
chancellery, put the Cabinet to flight, proclaj na 
the end of the regime, and began a revolt thy 
and in Carinthia and Styria provinces. 
Planetta, who was tried i 
actual slayer, was hanged. - 
—Oct. 9, in Marseilles, King Alexander TI of Yuu 
Slavia, and French Foreign Minister Jean La 
Barthou, by Vlada Chernozensky, a Bulgarian 
Macedonian birth. ; ; 
—Dec. 1, Sergei Mironovich Kiroy, of the Oa 


4 Nikolaev, a forn 
she official. He and 13 others were tried ¢ 
shot. ¥ 
1935—Sept. 8. U. S. Senator Huey P. Long, 
oe mouays tees Dr. Per austin | ‘We 

Oo was slain by ne’s a 
Senator died on Sept. 10" ‘ yithte i 


1936—Feb. 26, Finance Minister Kore KI 
Takahashi, 82; Admiral Makoto Saito, | 
ex-Premier; Admiral Sonoku Suzuki, Gra 


Chamberlain; and Gen. Jotaro Watanabe, 58 
zoKtor slain by army officers and men 
U : . 
1940—Aug. 20, Leon Trotsky (Ley Bronstein), 
exiled Russi ok 


in reprisal by the German authorities. 6 
1942—Dec. 24, Admiral Jean Francois Darlan, 
shot at Algiers, by a young Frenchman, 
was tried by court martial and killed, De 
by a firing squad. Darlan had been recog: 
by the U. S. Government as High Comi 

of French North and West Africa, 


‘May il. Ship Lady es the Lake, England to 
lebec, hit by iceberg; 215. 

ug. 30. Ship Amphitrite, bound for Australia 
4 British women convicts, wrecked off 
ulogne, France: 128. 

-Noy. 1. American ship Bristol, England to 
7 ork, wrecked off Far Rockaway, N. Y.; 77. 
2. American bark Mexico, England to 
Ww York, Pd as on Hempstead Beach, near 


oint N. 

eb. 16. British ship Jane and Margaret, Eng- 
to New York, lost near Isle of Man; 200. 
a Steamer Sherrod burned on Mississippi 


5. Steamboat Home, New York to Charles- 

wrecked off Ocracoke; 1 

“{ 29. Steamboat Monmouth sunk in collision 
h Mississippi River; 234. 

April 25. Steamboat Moselle eae up on 

hio River, near Cincinnati 100. 

me 14. Steamboat Pulaski, "aavannal: to Balti- 
e, blew up off North Carolina; 140. 

"16. Steamboat Washington burned on Lake 


* 35: Steamboat Gen. Brown, 

sippi River, at Helena, Ark.; 
Jan. 13. Steamboat Lexington, New York 

Bionington, burned off Eaton’s Neck, L.I.; 140. 
. 9. Brig Florence, ee to New York, 

ndered off Newfoundland; 

Feb. 19. Ship Governor Seas? England to 

¥ York, sunk in collision off Holyhead, Eng- 


nd; a 
Steamer President, New York to 
verpool “with 136 persons on board; - never 
d from. 
ipril 19. American ship William Browne, Eng- 
nd to Philadelphia, sunk by iceberg; 70. 
Steamer Erie burned on Lake Erie; 175. 
= Feb. 28. Steamers De Soto and Buckeye 
' on Mississippi, Buckeye sinks; 60. 
23. Steamer Lucy Walker explodes three 
filers at New Albany, Ind.; 
Feb. 12. Steamer Tweed lost off Yucatan: 60. 
April 28. ey yee ship Exmouth, London- 
to Quebec; 200. 
19. Steamers Ectieg t and Tempest in 
sion on Ohio River; 
. 21. Immigrant (itottand) Steamer Phoenix 
urned on Lake Michigan; 240. 
lec. 20. British steam frigate Avenger, wrecked 
Mf north coast of Africa; 200. 
-—Aug. 24. American emigrant ship Ocean Mon- 
2 Liverpool, burned off Carnarvonshire, 
p Wales; ‘ 
<.¥. 15. Steamer Louisiana explodes at New 


irleans; 60. 
Nov. 16. ‘gpmierant ship Caleb Grimshaw burned 
it sea; 
March 30._ Steamer Royal Adelaide wrecked 
Margate; 400. 

e 17. Steamer Griffith burned on Lake Erie; 


blew up on 
60. 


2. Emigrant ship Edmund, Limerick to 
> york; wrecked off coast of. Ireland;- 100. 
‘any a4. Steamer Amazon burned off Scilly 
b. 26. cisgopship Birkenhead, Queenstown to 
e “ae wrecked 454. 
y aa sone at Henry Clay, burned on 
fers Steamer Atlantic sunk by collision on 
ae Seathiaitp Queen Victoria, wrecked 
5 ng tne Independence burned off coast 
ornia; 
73.» iminigyant a ‘ship William and Mary, 
t 
t. 9. Emigrant, ship Annie Jane wrecked off 
st Scotlani 
4. Steamer San Francisco, bound for 
romain with 700 passengers, including 500 of 
d Reg. U. S. Artillery, foundered at sea; 240. 
2 30. a Staffordshire, en for 
ston, grounded near Sea an 
Sen 20, Emi Emigrant ship Tayleur wrecked off 
at Steamer Georgia, burned at New 


; 60. 
ch. "Steamer City of Glasgow, Liverpool to 
delphia, with 450 passengers, never heard 


ue Secretary blew up in San 
lif. Bay; 
Ship Powhatan, Havre to New York, 
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Marine Disasters Since 1833 


Tes show lives lost. For lack of space, only more serious disasters, mainly in American waters 
or in American commerce, da) 


are note 


grounded on Long Beach + Sli. 

—May 10. Troopship Lady Niece from Madras, 
foundered in a storm; 400. 

—Sept. 27. Steamer Arctic, from Liverpool, sunk 
Re codision in fog, 40 miles off Cape Race, N. F.; 

—Sept. 29. U.S. sloop of war, Albany, sailed from 
Aspinwall (now Colon), Panama, for New York; 
never heard from; 193. 

—Nov. 13. American-owned immigrant ship, New 
Era, from Bremen for New York, wrecked on New 
Jersey coast, 15 miles below Sandy Hook; over 


—Nov. 13-16. Eleven British Army transports 
wrecked, 6 disabled; steamship Prince sunk in 
storm, Black Sea; 500. 


1855—May 1. Emigrant ship John wrecked off 
Falmouth; 

st? gg 30. “Chilian warship Cazador wrecked; 

—Sept. 23. Steamer Pacific, Collins Line, van- 


ished at sea; 288. 
24. Steamer Niagara, burned on Lake 


‘Steamer Lyonnals sunk off Nantucket 


in eee age 260. 
1857—Feb. 26. Sieamer Tempest, Anchor Line, 


150 on board; never heard from. 


—May 31. Steamer Louisiana, burned near Gal- 
yeston, Tex.; 
—June 26. Steamer Montreal, ‘Quebec to Montreal, 


cae tae 
—Aug. a p Dunbar wrecked near ‘dney, 
Australia; 120. Byanes 
—Sept. 12. Steamer, Ceninet America, Havana to 
New York, sunk; 
1858—June 13. Stennibat Pennsylvania exploded 
on Mississippi River, near Memphis; 160. ¥ 
—Sept. 13. Steamer Austria, Hamburg to New 
ee, in midocean; 471, 
pri erican ship Pomona, Liverpool 
to New York, wrecked; 400. ‘ 
—Oct. 25. Steamer Royal Charter wrecked on the 
Anglesea coast; 446. 
1860—Feb. 19. Steamer Ondine, sunk in collision 
with Heroine, at Biddefork; 60. 
—Feb. 19. American ship Luna wrecked off Bar- 
fleur; 100. 
—Feb. 19. Steamer Hungaria wrecked near Cape 
Sable, N. S.; 205. . 
1860—June 24. Steamer Ben W. Lewis, blew up at 
ieee te dienes Sak Elgin sunk 
p teamer y su by collision 
on Lake Michigan; 300. 
1863—Feb. 7. British steamer Orpheus wrecked 
off coast of New Zealand; 190. 
—April 27, Steamer Anglo-Saxon wrecked in fog — 
off Cape Race, N. F.; 237. 
1864—-Nov. 4. ritish steamship Racehorse, 
wrecked off Chefoo, China; 
1865—April 27. Steamboat Sultana with ex- 
changed Union prisoners of war aboard, destroyed 
on Mississippi sere, rs miles above Memphis, by 
boiler explosion; 
—Aug. 24, Bteant oe Eagle Speed foundered 
near Calcutta; 265. 
1866—Jan. 11. Steamer London foundered in Bay 
of Biscay; 220. 


—Jan. 30. ‘Steamer Missouri, boilers exploded on 
Ohio River; 100. 
—Jan. 30: Steamer Miami, boilers exploded on 


ieee River; 150. 
Steamer Gen. Grant, wrecked off New 
Zealand; 87. 
+t. 3. Steamer Evening Star, New York to 
New Orleans, foundered; 250. 
1867—Oct. 29. Royal mail steamers Rhone and_ 
Wye and about fifty vessels driven ashore and 
aera ak, St. Thomas, West Indies, by a hurri- 
cane; 
1868—Match 18. Steamboat Magnolia, blew up 
on Ohio River; 80. 
Steamer Sea Bird burned on Lake 


1 bie ae 200. 

To, 

1870 —Jan. a” American ship Oneida sunk in col- 
lision off Yokohama; 115. 

—Jan. 28, Inman Line steamer City of Boston, | 
New York (Jan. 28) to Liverpool, vanished 


Best, 1 British warship, Captain, foundered off 


~ 1879—Feb. 


_ 1880—Jan. 31. 


'—Aug. 8 


220, - 


© Prpisterre, Western Spain; 
Tae 19. Steamer Cambraia 


pet 20. Steamer Varuna, New York for Gal- 
-veston, sunk off Florida coast; 72. 

i871—Jan. 14. Steamer T. L. ‘McGill, burned on 
Mississippi River; 58. 

—Jan. 27. Steamer Kensington collides with ioe 
Templar off Cape Hatteras, both wrecked;. 150 

—Jan. 28. Steamer H. R. Arthur explodes: 87. 


472, { 
Jost off Inishtrahull; 


—July 30. , Staten Island _ferryboat Westfield’s 
botlers exploded in New York harbor; 100; 200 
injured, 

“—Dec. 23. Steamer inten Buenos Aires to 


Montevideo, burned; 

1872—April 11. Sener esniie explodes; 40. 

—Aug. 30. Steamer Metis sunk in collision on 
Long Island Sound; 50, 

—Noy. 7. The brig, ‘Mary Celeste, left N. Y. har- 
bor, under Capt. Benj. S. Briggs, laden with 
‘alcohol, bound. for Genoa; 5 weeks later, found 
abandoned in the Atlantic, with all sails set, 300 
miles-west of Gibraltar. Crew never heard from. 

1873—Jan. 22. British steamer Northfleet sunk in 
collision off Dungeness; 300 

—April 1. White See steamer Atlantic wrecked 
oft pare Scotia; 547 

- Steamboat Wawasset, burned in Potomac 
River; 

pee: ‘gf, Steamship Ismailia, Anchor liner, lost 
at sea; 5 

—Noy. 33. French Line steamer Ville du Havre, 
New York to Havre, in collision with ship Loch 
Earn and sunk in sixteen minutes; R 

elimina 6. Emigrant ship Cospatrick burned at 
sea; 470. 

1875—May 7. Hamburg mail steamer Schiller, 
wrecked in fog on Scilly Islands; 200. 

—Nov. 4. American steamer Pacific sunk by 

collision off Cape Flattery; 236. 

—Nov. 9. Steamer City of Waco, 

‘Galveston; 53, 

—Dec. 6. Steamer Deutschland, Bremen to New 
York, wrecked at mouth of the Thames: 157. 
18717—July 15. British steamer Eten wrecked off 

Valparaiso; 100. 

—Noy. 24. United States sloop-of-war Huron 

wrecked off North Carolina coast; 100. 
—Nov. aio Atacama wrecked off Caldera, 
Chile; 1 
1878. Jan, 31, 
North Carolina; 100, 

-—March 24. British bralning set Eurydice foun- 
‘dered near the Isle of Wight; 300. 

—Sept. 3. British steamer Perincess Alice sunk in 
gollision in the Thames; 700. 

—Sept. 28. German steamship ‘Hermann Ludwig, 
vanish d at sea; 50. 

18. French steamer Byzantin sunk in 

Coniston in the Dardanelles; 10. 

12-16. irteen American Fishing 
schooners. pupae off George’s Bank, New- 
aperend, 

—March British steamship Bernicia, left port, 
never meted from; 

British: ‘training ship Atlanta left 
‘Bermuda with 290 men; never heard from. 

—Aug. 29. epee City of Vera Cruz foundered 

- off Florida coast; 

—Oct. 16, American steamer Alpena foundered on 
Lake Michigan; 


burned off 


Steamer Metropolis wrecked off 


_ Nov. 24. renal eleauies Uncle Joseph sunk by 
collision ey, Spezzia; 
1881—May Steamer Victoria, capsized in 


Thames River Canada; 200. 

—June. WU. S. Naval vessel, Jeanette, crushed in 
Arctic ice and sank 500 miles off Siberian coast. 
Commander G. W. Long and 21 others were 
drowned, eer’ or starved; 11 survived, includ- 

’ ing Lieut. G. W. Melville. nae vessel had been 
inthe ice sae Since Sept. 1879. She had sailed 
from San Francisco in July, 1879, for the North 
Pole, having been bought and outfitted by James 
Gordon Bennett. 

—Aug 30. peeeie Teuton wrecked off the Cape 
of Good Fone 200. 

1882—July 4 geneien Sciota wrecked in collision 
a a River 

14. Noriniwest transit service steamer 
“Ase, eed between Ontario and Sault Ste. 


Pa? 8. Grapples burned near Bute Inlet, 
-Vancouver Island; 170. 
—duly 3. Steamer Daphne capsized in the Clyde; 


’ iE ae an. 18. American prenmnee City ~ Columbus 


ed off Gay Head Light, Mass.; 
arn 3. Steamer Daniel rateinmnan yrcecised off 
‘o Head, N. S.; 131. 


rene 18. Bark Pomena in collision with steamer 
sa te of Florida off coast of Ireland, both vessels 
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were foundered; 150. 

—July 22. Spanish steamer Gigon and wad 
steamer ee in collision off Cape Finist 
both sunk; 150 

—Sept.. 22. British gunboat Wasp wreck 
Donegal; 

1885—Feb. 15. British steamship Humber left 5 pod 
never heard from; 56. 
1887—Jan. 20. Steamer Kapunda in collision’ Ww! 
bark Ada Melmore off coast of Brazil; 300. 
—Noy. 19. Steamer W. A. Scholten sunk 
collision in the English Channel; 134. | 

1888—Aug. 14. Steamship Geiser sunk by collisié) 
with the Thingvalla; 105. 

—Sept. 12. Italian steamship and steamship | 
France collide near Canary Islands; 89. 

1889—March 16. United States warships Trenta 
Vandalla and Nipsic and German ships Adler az 
Eber wrecked at Apia, Samoan Islands; 147. 

—Dec. 31. British steamship Erin of Nation 
Line, left port, never heard from; 72. 

1890—Jan. 2. Steamer Persia wrecked on Isla 
of Corsica; 130. 

—Feb. 17. Ss aa steamer Duburg wrecked 
China Sea; 4 

—March 1. ‘british steamship Quetta wrecked + t 
Cape York; 124 

—dJuly 13. Steamboat Sea Wing, overturned 
storm on Lake Papin, Minn.-Wis.; 97. 

—Sept. 19. Turkish frigate Ertogrul founde 2 
off coast of Jap.; 540. 

—Oct. 29 Steamship Viscaya, New York 
Havana, sunk in collision off Barnegat, N. J.; 

—Nov. 10. British cruiser Serpent wrecked 
storm off coast of Spain; 167. 

—Dec. 27. British steamer Shanghai burned | 


China Sea; 100. 
1891—March 17. Steamer Utopia, Anchor 
sunk by collision off Gibraltar; 574. 


—April 16. British ship St. Catharis wrecked « 
Carolina Island; 
—April 22. Chilean warship Blanco Encala: 


blown up in Caldera Bay; 200. 
—Sept. 10. Italian steamship Taormina sunk 
collision in Mediterranean; 50. 
—Nov. 2. nae Enterprise sank in Bay | 
. Bengal; 77. 
ane 18. Steamer Abyssinia, Guion Line, burné 
at sea. 
1892—Jan. 13. Steamer Namchow wrecked 
ME ea son =i ne 
ay razilian warship sank ne: 
La Plata River; 120. : mouth 
—Oct. 28. Steamer Roumania, Anchor 
wrecked off Portuguese coast: 113. ; 
1893—Feb. 8. Steamer Trinacria, Anchor 8: 
wrecked off coast of Spain; 115. I 
—Feb. 11. White Star steamer Noronic, Liverpa 
to N. Y. on maiden voyage; vanished. 
—May 29. British steamship Germania founder 
een aae eer ath t bat + 
—June Titis: attleship Victoria sunk 
collision with ce sister shi = 
saripol syria; p Camperdown ii 


| 


in 


ignated ois Cc one 
Myrecked on Roneador Reet pha st 
une amship. Nor; ocke: 
_Reef, North Atlantic: sane Seeker aaa 
ov. 1. amer Wairarapa t 
“oiew eaten igs 4 en wrecked off cons 
an Tman. steamer E) unix 
one with British steamer Crathie in No} 
March 11. anish cruiser Reina Regen 
foundered in the cc 
Mediterranean; * S)Sh xen Woneetes 


—May 28. Resnshy, pitaahaes Dom, Pedro 
1896—Jane ot sieieecer Drutstiand: Castle wre 
1808—FeD Be tniter” States poauseabin Maii 
tas 7D eebaeh ype pes er 250. Bourgoyn 

collison with British sailing ship Cromartys 


560, 
—Oct. 14. Steamer Mohegan, Ft Na Tr nspo 
ee ere og the ere. 4 
‘OV > amer Portland, Pani Boston, 
off Cape Cod; 157 passengers,. also the crew. 
1900—June 30. Fire at Hoboken Gestroveds 
damaged several pisan ies including the 
the Bremen and the Saale, and damaged M 
German ae sae Hamburg American j 
145 lives pole, popes damage over $10,000,0! 
1901—Feb, "Phet mail steamer Rio de | as 
eiro arreered in San Francisco harbor; 128. ; 
|—April 1. Turkish transport Asian wrecked 3 
Red Sea; 180. F | 
—Aug. 14. Steamer Islander, with $3,000,000 4 
gold, struck an iceberg in Steven's a 
Alaska, and sank in a few minutes in 365 fe 


r; dead and missing, 70. 
2. British.sloop of war Condor vanished off 
malt, B, C.; 104. 

uly 21. Steamer Primus oe A Pa collision 
n steamer Hansa, on the Elbe; 112. 

une 7. French steamer Tibau sunk in 

son near Marseilies; 150. 

—June 15. Steamship General Slocum took 
going through Hell Gate, East River; 1,021. 
Russian submarine Dolphin sunk: 23. 
Steamer Norge, wrecked off Scottish 


5 Sarge battle cruiser, Admiral 
chimoy, sunk in fight with Japan's fieet in 
y of Tsushima; loss of life unknown. The ves- 
carried $53,000,000 in gold. 

21. Boiler explosion on U.S. Gunboat, Ben- 
n ton, San Diego, Calif., 65 

p Japanese warship Mikasa sunk by 


Brazilian battleship Aquidaban 
near Rio de Janeiro by explosion of powder 
azine; 212. 
nh. 22. American.steamer Valencia lost off 
couver Island; 129. 
. 4. Italian emigrant ship Sirio wrecked off 
ee 350. 
Russian steamer Variag on leaving 
divostox accidentally struck by as torpedo 
” Feb. 12. 


Steamer Larchmont sunk in Long 
island Sound; 


b. 21. British cnaner Berlin stranded off the 
k of Holland; 100. 
. 24. Austrian steamer Imperatrix wrecked: 


rch 12. Explosion on French battleship Jena 
illed 117. 
y 20. American steamers Columbia and San 
© collided on the California coast; 100. 
fov. 26. Turkish steamer Kaptan, foundered 
North Sea; 110. 
March 23. Japanese steamer Matsu Maru 
mk in collision near Hakodate; 300. 
pril 30. Japanese training cruiser ey Shima 
4 at “ata off the Pescadores; A 
y teamer Ying King ae off 
akong; 300. 


. .Steamer Taish sunk in storm; 150. 
27. Steamer San Pablo sunk off the Philip- 


es; 1 
pied’ British steamer Waratah, from Sid- 
mey via Port Natal for London, left Port Natal 
July 26; never heard from; 300. 
Se Scyne sunk in collison with 
€ nda 0 ingapore; 1! 
mer Ond Fren ch. Line steamer General 


. 
m 
4 1: 


ept. 25. 
lon; 285. 

ech Steamship Roumania sunk in Adriatic; 

an. 11. a Russian steamer, foundered 


2 Black elds 


off Australian coast; 
Nile Saree steamer, sunk in collision 


Rite Star steamship Titanic sunk 
llison with iceberg in North Atlantic; 


Steamer Texas blown up by mine at 
Smyrna; 64. 
steamer Obnévka sunk in 


steamer Kickermaru sunk off 
airs. 2 


1,000. 
: British steamer oe lost in 
: 0: mora; 
h 5. Gackas eo ne boat destroyer S-178 
{n collison with cruiser Yorck, near Heligo- 


Set, British steamer Alum Chive destroyed 
ate soils ig peas 50 
t. agen pen cae A wrecked by fire 


Steam> Mer) BF ort wrecked in 
Lawrence River; 44; also on this day a great 
es destroyed, He Lake Superior, the steamer 
B. Smith ;.on Lake Bren ae steamers 

cies McGean, Ss: Charles S. 28; Isaac 
“Seatt, Hydrus, 24; and aa 24, with 
ny aT ¢ craft. 


see ipmion in 


a? ae oe, | = rh 
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1914—-March 31. Sealing steamer Southern Cross 
wrecked south of Belle Isle Strait; °173. 

—May 29. Canadian Pacific steamship Empress 
of Ireland sunk in collision with Danish collier 

Storstad in’St. Lawrence; 1,024. 

—Sept. 18. Steam schooner Francis H. Leggett 
~ hi aean 9 near mouth of Columbia River, Oregon; 


—Oct. 30. British hospital ship Robrilla wrecked 
on coast near Whitby, England; 54. 

1915—April 3. Dutch steamer Prins Mauritz off 
Cape Hatteras; 59. 

—May 7. Cunard Line steamship Lusitania, 
bound from New York to England, sunk in 18 
minutes by German submarine boat, shortly after 
2 M., when going 18 knots an hour, 10 miles 
off the ‘Old Head of Kinsale, southeast tip of 
Ireland; 1,198 (including 124 Americans). 


—July 24. Steamer “Eastland overturned in Chi- 
cago River; 812. 

—Aug. 13-14. Steamship Marowijne, in Gulf of 
Mexico; 97. 

—Aug. 16. ease San Jacinto wrecked off Gal- 
veston, Tex.; 50. 

—Aug. 16. Dredge Sam Houston wrecked off 


Galveston, Tex.; 56. 

—Aug. 19. White Star liner, Arabic, sunk by 
German submarine off Ireland; 44. 

—Noy. 7. Italian liner, Ancona, sunk in Mediter- 
ranean by Austrian submarine; 

1916—Jan. 22. Steamship Pollentia “foundered in 
mid-Atlantic. 


ee 3. Steamer Daijin Maru sunk in Pacific; 
—Feb. 26. French auxiliary cruiser Province sunk 


in. Mediterranean. Of nearly 4,000 on board 
but 870 were saved. 

—June 5. British cruiser be pes se sunk by 
German mine in Orkneys; Earl Kitchener and 
several hundred others lost. 

—Aug. 29. United States cruiser Memphis wrecked 
at Santa Domingo; 33. 

—Aug. 29. Chinese steamer Hsin Yu sunk off 
coast of China; 1,000. t 

—Aug. 29. Japanese steamer Wakatsu’ Maru 
wrecked on coast of Japan; 105. 

—Oct. 20. Steamer Marida lost on Lake Erie; 20. 

—Noy. 3. London and N. W. Railway steamship 
SS. and British steamship Retriever 
coHided and sank in Irish Sea; 92. 

—Noy. 21. British hospital ship, Pg 9 sunk 
in the Aegean Sea by a torpedo; 

1917—Jan: 25. British’ cruiser, Siete sunk off 
Ireland, by mine; t 

—Feb. 8. American merchant ship, California, 
sunk off Ireland by German submarine; 1. 

—April 15. British troopship, Arcadian, sunk in 
Mediterranean by German submarine; 279. 

—July 9. The British warship Vanguard blown 
up at her dock in a British port; 

—July 27. Japanese freighter Koto Hira Maru 
wrecked on island near Alaska; loss, $1,000 Bigs 


—Oct. 17..U. 8. transport, Antilles, torpedobd a’ 
6 
Batiy Isles by German submarine; 64. 
—Dec. 30. British anspor aad sunk in 
1918—Jan. 21. British troopship, Louvain, sunk in 
Mediterranean by torpedo y 
La Dive, sunk in 
oe agh ight sate by torpedo; 110. 
—Feb. Tuscania, British ‘ship with U. S. 
—Feb. 24. Red Cross liner Florizel wrecked near 
Cape Race, N. F.; 
in collision off Hankow; 5 
—May 1. American steamship City of Athens 
—May 10. British troopship Santa Anna torpe- 
doed in Mediterranean 
troops, sunk in Atlantic by torpedo; 53. 
—May 26. Leasowe Castle, British troopship, sunk 


Dec. He U. S. destroyer, Jacob Jones, sunk off 
Mediterranean by torpedo 
—Feb. 1. French mean 
sunk on Ireland by torpedo; 213 poitione: Ma 
—April 25. Chinese steamship Kiang-Kwan sunk 
sank in collision off Delaware coast; 66. 
—May 23. Moldavia, 
in Mediterranean by German submarine; 101. 


eat he et hg tees he ge President Lin- ~ 
coln torpedo: y U- 
—June. The UV. Be Cyclops, 19,300 tons dis- 


s. 
placement, left the Barbados, West Indies, on 
March 4, 1918, and never heard of since. She 


had on board "309. 
—June 27. British hospital ship, Llandovery 
Castle sunk by submarine off Eng 
—July 6. River steamer Columbia sunk ‘in Illinois 
giver at Wesley City; 87. 
—July 12. Japanese battleabie Kawachi blown up 


Tokayama Bay; 500 
Sh igre French "troop esp Djamnah sunk by 


638. ; 
British ship with U. 8, 


y 


se 


'1923—March 10. 
* —April 23. 


_ —April 22. Japanese steamer, Toyo 


torpedo in Mediterranean; 442. 


—July 19. U, 8. Cruiser, San Diego, sunk by mine, 


_ off Fire Island, N. Y.; 50. 

—Aug. 3. British hospital ship, Warilda, torpedoed 
off England; 123. * 

—Sept. 12. British transport, Galway Castle, tor- 
pedoed in Atlantic; 189. 

U. S. ship Tampa, torpedoed off Eng- 


—Sept. 30. U. S. ship, Ticonderoga, torpedoed in 
Atlantic; 213. y 
—Oct. 6. Otranto, British ship with U. S. troops, 
sunk in collison off Scotland; 431. 
—Oct. 10. Irish mail steamer, Leinster, torpedoed 
~ in St. George’s Channel; 480. : . 
—Oct. 25. Canadian steamship Princess Sophia 
sunk on coast of Alaska; 398. ; 
1919—Jan. 1. British steam yacht Iolaire (Eagle), 
off Stornoway, Scotland; 30 of 300 saved. 
—Jan: 11. Steamer Yuma sunk en route Pedro 
d’Macoris to New York; 79. 
—Jan. 17. French steamer Chaouia lost in Straits 
- -of-Messina; 460. | 
—Sept. 9-10. Spanish steamer, Valbanera, lost 
between Havana, Cuba, and Key West, Fla.; 500. 
_—Nov. 9. American steamship Polar Land-van- 
ished off Nova Scotia; 51. 
1920—Jan. 12. French steamship sunk in Bay of 
Biscay; 500. 


1921—Spanish steamer Santa Isabel storm-wrecked | 


near Villagarcia; 214. 


—March 18. teamer Hongkong hit rock near 
Swatow, China; 1,000. 

1922—Jan. 4. Greek torpedo boat blew up at 
Piraeus; 55. 

—May 20. British steamer Egypt, in collision off 
France; 98. 

—Aug. 26. French battleship France, 23,000 tons, 


hit rock and sank off Quiberon Bay; 3 
—Aug. 26. 
| off Kamchatka; 300. 
. Chilian steamer Itata sank in storm 
off Coquimbo; 301. 
Greek transport Alexander sank 
off Piraeus: 150. 
Portuguese mail steamer Mossamedes 
- Went aground at Cape Frio, Africa; 220: 
—Jduly 13.' The Mallory liner Swiftstar left Gulf 
ena of Panama Canal, never heard of; 33. 
—Sept. 3, Fleet of seven U. S. destroyers, in- 
cluding the Delphy, S. P. Lee, Chauncey, Fuller, 
Woodbury, Nicholas, and Young, went on rocks 
in fog off Honda Point, Cal.; 22. 
19%4—March 11. Ward Line steamship Santiago 
unk by storm off Cape Hatteras; 25. 
—June 12. S. Mississippi, at 


Explosion ‘on U. S. 
practice off San Pedro, Calif.; 48. 


i gun 
1925—-March 12. Japanese steamer Uwajima Maru 


’ lost in. gale off Takashima; 103. 
—Aug. 18. Excursion steamboat Mackinac, on 
Narragansett Bay, boiler explosion; 47. 
» 1926—April 27. Passenger steamer Chichibu 
grounded in storm off Horomushiro, Japan; 230. 
—Aug. Passenger steamboat Buryvestnik 
_ smashed into a river pier near Cronstadt, Russia, 
Bet. We “troopship bl in 
i . Troopship blown up Yangtse River, 
at Klukiang, China; 1,200. * 
—Oct. 20. British navy sloop, Valerian, sunk in 
_ storm south of Bermuda; 84. 
—Dec. 20. Oil tug, Linseed King, overturned in 
. Hudson River at New York City; ‘45. 
1927—Aug, 25. Japanese destroyer Warabi. sunk 
and destroyer Ashi crushed in collisions with 
. cruisers Jiutsu, and Naka, off Bungo Straits; 129. 


 ' —Oct. 25. Italian steamship, Principessa Mafalda 


blew up and sank, off Porto Seguro. Brazil: 314. 
/1928—July 7. Chilean transport, Angames, wrecked 
in storm in Bay of Arauco; 291. 
—Noy. 12. British. steamer Vestris, N. Y 


ey 
So. America, sunk in gale off Virginia; 110. 


Danish cadet auxiliary sailing ship, Kobenhayn 


left Montevideo, Uruguay, in Dec. 1928, bound 
Heo eiplarags Pat a heard from; 60. 
‘ L an. 2, mship Malakoff (former 
Pannonia), in Mediterranean; 0.° Ra ek 


‘ : Kuni Maru, 
,cTashed on Rocky Cape Erino: 103. ; or 


Retail Liquor Stores in 


_ The United States Treasury Department re- 
“ported (Aug. 25, 1943) that the number of retail 
Niquor dealers’ occupational stamps sold in the 


» fiscal year (June, 30, 1942-1943) was 227,248 as com- 


pared with 239,506 sold in the preceding year, while 
the peak year (1936-1937) recorded sales of 259,546. 


Marine Disasters © 


Japanese cruiser Niitaka Sank in storm 


: | 
—Aug. 30. Coasting steamer, San Juan, sui 
collision with tanker, off Santa Cruz; Ca 
—Oct. 7. Norwegian steamer, Haakon VII, hi 
in storm and sank near Floroe; 44. . x 
—Dec. 21. Chinese steamer, Lee Cheong, san 
way from Swabue for Hong Kong; 300. © 
1930—April 2. Ferry-boat capsized near Tobata & 
—June 10. Oil tanker Pinthis sunk in Mj] 
chusetts Bay in collision with coast steal 
Fairfax; 50. 
1931—Jan. 20. Russian steamer, Javaria, si 
storm in Black Sea; 50. ‘ - | 
—Feb. 9. French steamer, Porthos, sunk in ; 
| storm off Kobe, Japan; 50. : | 
—March 11. Chinese steamer exploded in Yam 
River; 300. ; : 
; April 1. Collision of French immigrant steaig 
Florida, and British aircraft carrier, Glorp 
off Malaga, Spain; 40. 


ry 
4 
q 
ul 


nn 


—June 14. French excursion steamer, upset in 4 
off St. Nazaire; 450. 
1932—May _ 16: French passenger motors 


Gere Philippar, burned and sunk in Afaig 
ea; 41. | 
—Sept. 9. Steamboat Observation, carrying wae 
men to Rikers Island, blown to bits by expla 
of Boiler, in the East River, N. Y. City; 72 
—Dec. 5. Japanese destroyer, Sawarabi, turned 
side down by gale off Formosa; 105. | 
1933—Jan. 4. New 41,000-ton French stea 
L'Atlantique, burned in English Channel; 1 
1934—Jan. 21. Chinese steamer, Weitung, on Yj 
tse River, burned and sank; 216. 
—Mch. 12. Japanese torpedo boat Tomozuru & 
west of Nagasaki; 103. 
pt. 8. American steamship Morro Castle, 
vana for New_York with 318 passengers and ¢ 
of 231, took fire off Asbury Park, N cb 
1935—Jan. 24. Ward Line steamer Mohawk 
collision off New Jersey coast with Norwe 
freighter, Talisman; 45. A 
—July 3. Japanese cruise steamer, Midori M 
sunk in collision in the Inland Sea; 104. 
1936—Jan. 12. Freight steamer Iowa sunk in 
at mouth of Columbia River, Ore.; 34. .  — 
—Noy. 8. German motorship, Isis, sunk in 5 
off Land’s End, England; 39. ae | 
—Dec. 26. Italian steamship, Cesare Battiste, 9 
up in harbor of Massaua, Eritrea; 36 killed. 
1938—May 5. French liner Lafayette burned 
dry dock in Havre. al 
ey ee ig. French liner Paris burnedi 
avre. 3 : 
—Sept. 3. British merchant ship, Athenia, ‘si 
in the Atlantic, on the way to Montreal, 200 mz 
west of the Hebrides; 93 of the 1,104 passen 


lost. 
1942—Jan. 9. The French steamer La Moric 
broke in two in a storm off the’ Balearic Isl ON 
290 persons were lost; 40 were lost off a freigi#! 
which sank.in the same storm. . San 
—Feb. 9. French liner, Normandie, burnedb 
her pier, New York City, then turned over 
lay on the bottom of the Hudson, partly s 
merged. 5 : ‘al 
—Feb. 18. American destroyer Truxtun, | 
cargo vessel Pollux (former S., S. Comet, 1 
York & Cuba Mail S. S. Co.) ran aground 
foul weather off coast of Newfoundland =: 
were lost. Truxtun, 119; Pollux 85. + 
ey 8. Greek ship, Enderania, sunk off Turt 


—American destroyer Ingraham sunk as resultii 
collision in fog in the Atlantic; 218. ro) 
’—Sept. 3. American transport Wakefield (for 
S. S. Manhattan) damaged by fire in the — 
lantic. Salvaged and towed to an Atlantic p 
—Oct. 26. American steamship President Coolili 

(owned by American President Lines) charte 
and operated by War Shipping’ Administrat 
for U._S. Army, struck a mine and sank 4] 
South Pacific; 5. bj 

1943—Announced June 6, Medium-sized , 
freighter and U. S. tanker collided ‘ta few db 
ago” off East Coast of U. S. Freighter load 
with ammunition; sank. Tanker burst in flanm 
Casualties: Ammunition ship, 41 merchant er! 
and 25 Navy Armed Guard, ‘Panker 8 merch 
crew and 10 Navy Armed Guard. Pa 


7 


U. S. Drop: to 227,248 


California led all States with 27,882. Ne Ky 
second with 23,072 and Illinois’ third. with aah 
the pre-Prohibition year of 1914 there ww 
213,583 licensed liquor dealers. As for the 4 
er ee aes Pa York sold the mc 
719, mneso “ead 
California third with 6732," 1th ora 


ee TH ye eee 7. i aes aa Ul 
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World’s Shipping; Submarine Losses 223 


Merchant Fleets of the World 
© Rowset: Lloyd’s Register of Shipping; figures cover vessels of 100 tons or over 


im |No. of) Gross On |No. of| Gross On |No. of; Gross On_ |No. of}. G 
i |Ships|Tonnage}|| July 1 Ships Tonnage}| Jvly 1 |Ships|Tonnage Ships Tounnge 
. -]31,983) 23,672,698)|1904 . 9, et 34,786,132 . ..}80,167 (48,683,136 ...|32,408 166,954,659 
8 Lh es, Sar ae S ~+-}85+ 482168,074,312 


«+ -/29,255|50,919,273 

-}31,595|57,314,065 

: 3,206 |61,974,653 

3| 41,912,520 22. 3,935 |64,370,786 

43,144,909 1121333507 |65,166,238 

6| 44,600,677 ji 924. . .132,956|64,023,5607 

46,970,113 (pene re-ieet 916)/64,641,418 

Wes 49/089,552|/1926 | | -|32,615|64,784,370||1938. 

“]80.720] 49,261,769) /1927 |. ./32°175|65,192,910||1939 . . (29,763 68,509, 1432 


“GROSS TONNAGE OF MERCHANT FLEETS OF CHIEF NATIONS ; 
Dn July i U.S. Gr. Brit. |Germany!| France | Japan |Norway|Holland] Italy {Belgium 


ie ce) Ton 

2,529,188/1, §22, 347 

3}2;771,022]1,508,916 

2,307,16411,552,382 
1,806,576] 1,2 193,538 
enero 1,857,829/1,5 313,276 
2,114,190}1,8: 464,659 
ep ratcrees Ole 2,584,058/2,2 551,031 
Beis > 45,7 2,600,861/2,6 Pp dis ptaeaee 
a ee 590, 37,2 2,551,912}2,625 605,050 
op SS 3, 98,2: 2,505,393]2,556, 560,597 
3, ll 2,680,642/2,600. 3, 2,583 
sae =e 0, 90,6' 2.841,905/2,564. 3,240,630) 507,473 

aS er 3, 469,9. 2,824,225/2,654 3,483,383 y 
ipa Cinch 6 7 344. 2,968,207 | 2,816,705 |3,4 492,609 
Be diy es 2 378, 3,224,493|2.939,067 |3,28: 529,043 
530, 3,668,289/3,086,315 |3,3: 7 

566, 4,065,506/3,118,170|3,3: 547,470 
4 557, 4,166,839} 2,963, 3,3 537,442 
3 512 4,079,540/2,765. 3,14 456,207 
3,690, 298, 3,981,354/2,618. 2,S: 414,655 
3,703, 025, 3,967, 2,558, 2, Eee 
3, 002,4: 4,0 deg 3,0 88,413 
3. 3,68 4,3: 3,1 420,454 
46 3,2 30,624 
3,424,804| 408,418 


", MERCHANT VESSELS LAUNCHED, “BY COUNTRIES as 
United Kingd.| Dominions Denmark France Germany Holland 


1 065,6. % 449}. ola aes 
Seewaed gis). Sa633 121|406,374 


. 342) 1. 21) 73,268 
0 a a 481| 1,478,563 18|100,917 92|245.557 
Steers st 185} 499,011 2,095 10| 42,873 78|226.343 
Eo 234) 764,307 295) 15} 97,338 1) 5 18)151,654 71)186,547 


United States|Oth’r Co’s.|World Total 
No. 


Italy Japan Sweden 


Tons Tons 


No. {| Tons |No.| Tons 


82) 133,190 x 46} 63,823] 509) 2,474,253 che 368/|1,759|5,861.666 

31) 142,046) 23) 55,784 17| 53,750} 101; 128,776 9,498] 855/2,193,404 

36} 87,709 5 31/131,781| 100| 346,687 59! 1091/1,084 z 1889472 
4| 22,667 4| 23/25,71 22|105,538 14 $2,607 11,084| '649/1,302,080 
5| 38,056 31 4/11,334! 24/115,678 14 76.333 24,300) 444/1,645.196 


Submarine Losses 


Collision . 
Collision... 


--| 3a panese, i63 Bungo Channe Ghee este tereees 
ae ates, ortsmouth, N. H.....-.-.«--/QUMR...+-- ase , 
+ oct0" lh Bntisn, cata eer Great Ornus Bead: Wales...... gunk 99 
French, Phenix .|\Cam-Ranh Bay......+-+-+e+. 
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Distances by Water from New York City “4 


Source: United States Hydrographic Office, Navy Department. 4 ; 
TABLE OF DISTANCES FROM NEW YORK CITY (THE BATTERY) TO; 


Place—Route and Season 


J Se 

Aarhus, Den.—- Winter: E. bound. . 
Summer; E. bound 

Acajutia, Kal. 

Acapulco, Mex.—Via Panama Canal 
Via Magell. Str. . 

Adelaide, Aust. — Via Panama, 
Tahit., Syd.. & ee 
Via St. Vincent & ape Town. 

Aden. Arabia—Winter; E . bound. 

* Summer: E. bound 

Ajaccio, cate ae Winter: E. bound 
Summer: E. bound 

Akkra, sp aaa St. Vincent, C. 
Verde I § 

Algiers, Algeria Winter: E. bound 
Summer: E. bound . 
Amapala, Honduras—Via ‘Panama 
Canal . 

Ambrose niet. Via’ 
, nnel ASS AAG 
Via Main Channel............ 
Via Swash Channel...........- 
, Amsterdam, Scag “abba oh E. 
bound a elt 
Summer; E. boun 
Angra, ea gr ineak: E. bound. 
Summer; E. bound. 
Antilla, Cuba—Via Crooked I. Pass. 
Antofagasta, Chile — Via Panama 


_ Ambrose 


Ty | (rt Se ee are e eee 
Antwerp, Belg.— Winter; E. bound 
Summer; BH. bound, ........... 


Aquin Bay, Haiti—Via Crooked I. 
& Windward Passages....... 
Arica, Chile—Via Hensra Canal. . 
Auckland, N.Z.— Via PanamaCanal 
Aux Cayes, Haiti—Via NO eapre 1 is 
. \& Windward Passages. . £ 
Bahia. Brazil 
Bahia Blanca. Argentina......... 
' Bahia Honda, op pea ee outside 
Baltimore, Md., U.S. A.........- 
‘Barbados Penhetosn. Ww. 
Barcelona, Spain— Winter: BE. sour 
Summer; E. bound . 
Basse Terre, Guadeloupe, Ww. T. Via 
Anegada Passage 
Basse Terre, St. Christ. F, Ww. i 
' Via Anegada Passage 
" Belize, B. H.—Via Sir. of Fla: S. bd. 
Bermuda (Five Fath. Hole Anch. + 
Bishop's Rock (lat. 49° ae No., 
, long. 6° 27’ ame enters pear 
Summer: E. Msgr 
Bluefields, Nicaragu 
Via Crooked I. fed Wind. Pass. . 
_ Bocas de! Toro,. Panama — Via 
Crooked I. and Wind. Pass. . 
, Peay India—Winter; E. bound; 
Via Suez Canal 
‘Summer; . bound; Via Suez Canal 
Bordeaux, Fr.— Winter; E. bound. . 
' Summer; E. bound. 
ppaoston: Mass., U. S. A.— Via Cape 
Cod Canal & L. I. Sound. 
Via Ambrose Ch, Vineyard Sd. 
__ & Pollock Rip Slue 
F Outside Nantucket Light Vessel. . 
_. Via. L.I. & Vineyard Sounds & 
Pollock Rip Slue. Sink 3 
Boulogne, Fr.—W: inter; E. “pound, . 
jummer; HE. bound............ 
"Bremen, Germ. == Winter Doge 
- Summer; E a raune, 
Brunswick, Ga., U.S. Ab...) 21)! 
Buenaventura, Col.— Via srr eate 
: Canal. 
Buenos Aires, Arg. Direct | 
_ ¥ia Pernambuco, Bahia, Rio ae 
Janeiro, & Montevideo. . ‘ 
» Cadiz, Sp. fan inter; , bound. 
'. Summer; E Sponaa ‘ 
- Caleutta, 1 Ind.—Winter; B. ‘pound; 
Via, Suez'Can.; 8. of Sokotra I: 
hs ac BH. bound; Via Suez 
{ an 


58. of Sokotra I..... 0... 


Distances, by Water, from New York City 


Miles 
Naut. Stat. 
3,654 | 4,208 
3,824 | 4,404 
2,850 3,282 
3,443 | 3,965 
11,524 | 13,270 
10,904 | 12,557 
12,650 | 14,567 
6,521 .509 
6,539 | 7,530 
8.965 | 4,566 
3,983 | 4,587 
4,674 | 5,382 
3.622 | 4.171 
3,640 1 4,192 
2,762} 3,181 
20 23 
24 28 
21 24 
3,410 | 3,927 
3.511 | 4,043 
2,181 |) 2,512 
2,178: | > 2,508 
1,226 | 1,412 
4,157.| 4,787 
3.386 | 3,899 
3.487 | 4,015 
1,444} 1,663 
3,938 | 4,535 
8,529 | 9.821 
1,447 | 1,666 
4,089 | 4,709 
6,154 | 7.087 
1,226 | 1,412 
413 476 
1,829 | 2.106 
3.719 | 4.283 
3,737 | 4,303 
1,624 | 1,870 
1,531 | 1,763 
1,704 | 1,962 
681 784 
2.934 | 3,379 
3.035 | 3,495 
2.001 | 2,304 
2,048} 2,358 
8,174 | 9,413 
8,192 | 9434 
3,243 | 3,735 
3.318 | 3,821 
234 269 
305 351 
378 435 
290 334 
3,250 | 3.743 
3.351 | 3.859 
3,628 | 4,178 
3,729 | 4,294 
746 859 
2,369 | 2,728 
5,871 | 6,761 
6,004 | 6.914 
3,151 | 3,629 
3,169} 3,649 
9,816 | 11,304 
9,834 | 11,324 
. 4,973 


Place—Route and Season 


Cartagena, Col.—Via Crooked %. 
& Windward Pass. . 
Carupano, Ven.— Via Virgin ‘Pass. . 
Cattaro, Aust: eat E. bouess 
Summer: E. bound. . = 
Guyer: Sioa Are ees oe aris 5 


eee St. Croix, §. I.— Via. 
Virgin Passage... . 
Cienfuegos, Cuba—Via Crooked 
& Windward Pass. . 
Colombo, Cey.— Winter; 
Via Suez Canal: S. of Sokotra re 
Summer: E. bound, Via ‘Sree 
Canal, S. of Sokotra E: 


Corinto, Nic.—Via Panama Canal . 
Coronel. Chile—Via Panama Can. . 
Via Magellan Str.......5...... 


oe 


2 , 
Copenhagen, - | 
OUNGY 2h. Gao Ma ees 3,928 | 4,55 
Summer; EF. bound. a A029) 464 
Via Pentland Firth (Winter)... |. 3,675 | 4,22 
Via Pentland-Firth (Summer) . 3,845 | 4,4 
Coquimbo, Ch.—Via Panama Canal] 4.468] 5. 
Corfu, I.of Corfu—Winter;E.bound| 4,516 | 5,20 
Summer; E. bound. 4,534 E 
5. 
9 


Culebra 1. (The Sound), W.1...... 1,65 
Cumana, Ven.—Via Mona Paas.. 2,18 
Curacao (Santa Ana ane Ww. 1 — 4 
Via Mona Pass. Ge : On) 
Danzig, Ger.— Wintel OH 


Summer: E. bound. 
Demarara River, Brit. G 
Dominica I. (Roseau. W. I 


Oh WOR NPP 


Eten, Per Via Panama Canal.. 

Fall ‘River, Mass., S. A—Via 
Long island Sound. 

pga ine Cyprus 1—Winter ‘E. 


Summer; E) bound . 
Fastnet slat. 51° 
9° 36’ Salen 
Summer; E. bound 
Fayal (Horta), Azores—Crossing 
Long. 47° W.in Lat. 40° 2 N. 
Fernandina, Fla eemtlars a Ave bale 
Fishguard, Wales— Winter 
Summer; E. bound. 
Fiume, A. H.— Winter 
Summer; E. bound . 2 
Fort de France, Martiniqu Wie 
Via Anegada Pass... 
Fort Pond Bay, N. Y., U. 
Via Long_ ‘Tsland Sound. 
Fortune Berne Baham 


oon 


hm ocr bo wD 


Qa 


es) 


Le 
EEEEb ir 


Genoa, It.—Winter; E. bound. 
Summer; E. bound .......... 
Georgetown, Brit. Guiana. ....... 
Gibraltar—Winter; E. bound. 
Summer; E. bound. aes 
Gibraltar, Str, of iat. 35° ‘87 N 
long 5° 45’ W..)—Winter: ay 
DOua a Ma iewtn sie aeretuen boa usd 
Summer; E. bound... ......... 
Glasgow, Scot.—Winter; E. 
_ Summer; BE. bound... 2.4. ..8. 0. 
Gothenburg,Swed.—Winter;E. vot 
Summer; E. bound. ,...... 5 
Greenport, N. ¥., U.S. A......... 
Guantanamo Bay| (Caimanera) Cuba 
Via Crooked I. & Wind. Pass. .]) 
Guayaquil SES tod Ecu.—Via Pan-' 


< 


= Ms 


£0 09 BS 


= 
ss 
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Distances, 


Place—Route and Season 


yana, Cuba i ee rita 
Whart)—Inside: 8. ae 
side: S. bound . 


S un ae 
mpton Roads, Va., wv: SA... 
yre, Fr.— Winter; E. bound. 
mer; E. bound 
Kong— Winter; E. bound, Via 
Suez Canal: S. of Sokotra I... 
mmer; E. bound: a, Suez 
Canal: S. of Sokotra I 
2A Panama, San Francisco, 
Yokohama & Shanghai. . 
fa Panama, Honolulu, Yoko- 
hama and Shanghai 
oe via Panama, Honolulu, Guam & 


Colombo, & 


ra Singapore; Winter; E. bound. 


v4 


Via anama, San 
ee na. Fai & Yokohama... 


ia Suez Canal, Colombo, Singa- 
pore; Summer; E. bound. 
‘olulu, Haw.—ViaPanamaCanal 

Magellan Str. . A we 
ia Isthmus of Tehuantepec. . 


ama’ 
L. & Windward Pass. 
fansand, Nor.—Winter; 


Guaira, Ven.—Via Mona Pass. - 
Pailice, Fr.— Winter; am poses 
Summer; E Ae a8 


Florida; S. bound 

n, Eng.— Winter; E. bound. . 
ainmer; E. bound 
Angeles, Cal., U. S. A 
epee a 


anama, Honolulu, Yoko- 
i, Ho & Hong Kong. 
We rename. onolulu & Yoko- 


-Summer; EF. 
4 = Canal 1; S. of Sokotra I.. 
a Suez Canal cree Colombo, 


sd ia te itd 8 yyy ——— ES 
by Water, from New. York City 229 
Miles Miles 
Piace—Route and Season 
Naut. | Stat. Naut. | Stat. 
Mayaguas, P. iti. font gs ates 1,402 |} 1,614 
1,227 | 1,413 Mazatlan, Mex.—ViaPanamaCanal| 4,023 63 
1,186 1,366 Melbourne, Aust —Via Cape of 
596 | . 686 Cigod Hope ... sc saaascaee ob 12,838 | 14,784 
3,648 | 4,201 Via Magellan Str. 12,891 | 14,845 
3.749 | 4,317 Via Panama Canal. 9,945 | 11,452 
281 32. Via Panama & Tahiti.... ... 10,194 | 11,739 
3.192 | 3.676 Via Panama, Tahiti & Sydrféy.. .| 10,392 | 11,967 
3,293 | 3,792 Via St. Vincent & Cape Town. 12,933 | 14,893 
Via St. Vincent, Cape Town & 
11,605 | 13,364 Adelaide. 13,162 | 15,157 
Winter; E. bound: Via Suez Canal] 12/975 14/941 
11.623 | 13,384 Summer; E. bound; bb genes 12/993 | 14/962 
Mobile, Aja. U. 8. A.—Outside: 
11,691 | 13,463 8. bound - e..595ne eee 1,658 1,909. 
Mollendo, "Dard — Via Panama 
11,989 | 13,806 Si SOS ee 3,813 | 4,391 
Mona “Pasi. (lat, ae = ate long. 
12,171 | 14,015 67° 47’ W.). Le ose] 1,401 | 1,613 
Monte Cristi, D. y eats eae 1,265 1,457 
11,646 | 13,411 Montevideo, Uruguay—Direct . 5,757 | 6,630 
Via Barbados, Pernambuco, Bahla 
.| 11,664 | 13,432 & Rio de Janeiro. ... 6.111 | 7,037 
6,702 7,718 Naples, It.—Winter; E. bound. 4,182 4°815 
13.312 | 15.329 Summer; E. bound aw ticle 4,200 | 4,837 
5,691 55 Nassau, N! P. I.—Via NE. Provi-| - 
4.004 61 dénoe Channel... 28) an bom 962 | 1,108 
9/143 | 10529 New Orleans, La.. U. S. A.—S. 
5.026 | 5.788 bound; Outside; S. of Dry F 
5044 "309 Tortugas, & via S. W. Pass... .| 1,727] 1,989 
“792 912 S. bound; ‘Outside: S. of Dry 
= i Sea a betwee Via. 16 1,711 | , 1,970 
— as Yew c — 
1,489 | 1.715 sland Sound. ne 138 | °159 
4,559 | 5,250 Outside Long Island” 158 182 
4,577 | 5,271 || Newport News. Va.. “40: 289 333 
é Norfolk, Va,, U.S. 292 336 
1,123 | 1,299 || Neuyitas, Gubs-Via Crooked I. 
1171 | 1,348 5. ee See ee Ree 8 1,274 | 1,467 
Odessa, Rus.— Winter; E, bound.. 5,353 6.164 
1,474 | 14,697 Summer; E. bound............ 5.371 | 6,185 
S Oslo, Nor.—Winter; E. bound. 3,601 147 
3,448 |» 3.971 Summer; E. bound.........: 3,771 342 
3.618 | 4.166 || paiti, Peru—Via Panama Canal...| 2,874 } 3.310 
1,847 | 2.127 || Panama, C. Z—Via Crooked L. & 
3,176 | 3,658 Windward Pass............++% 2,017 | 2,323 
3,255 | 3,748 || Para, Brazil—Great = Ais peer 2,946 | 3.392 
2'955 | 3.414 || Paramaribo. Guiana. 2,334 | 2,688 
Pensacola, Fla., U.S. A—S. ‘bound; 
2,765 | 3,184 Outside; S! of Dry" Tortugas. . 1,618 | 1,863 
3.107 | 3.578 Pentland ae (lat. 58° 42’ N ‘long. 
3,219 | 3,707 3° 20’ W.)—Winter; E. ge 3,077 | 3,543 
Summer; E. bound............ 3,247 | 3,739 
1,796 | 2,068 || Pernambuco, Brazll.............. 69) 4,258 
3.341 | 3,847 Via Barbados, A ci Equator 
3,442 3,964 in long. 37’ W 3,927 | 4,522 
Philadelphia. Pa., 2. 271 
4,93 5,677 || Plymouth, Eng —Winter 8,493 
12.818 | 14,761 Summer; E. 3,609 
6,947 “000 || Pointe a Pitre, Guadeloupe, W.I...| 1,652 | 1,903 
5,960 | 6,863 || Ponce, P. R.—Via Mona Pass... .. 1,462 | 1,684 
Port Antonio, Jamaica — Via : 
4,1 4,825 Crooked I. & Windward Pass..| 1,423 | 1,639 
4,208 5 Port Arthur, Texas............. 1,855 |, 2,186 
Port au =. Haiti—Via Crooked ‘ 
11,364 }13,086 || _L. Passage........-......... 1,372 | 1,580 
Port Banes, nes, Cubs—Via Crooked I, ieie |uaaes 
{i PE Pe Fe “ ‘ 
11,555 | 14,533 Po! re Bile enaventiara, Cai = Via 
00k ndward Passa-~ 
12,620 | 14,533 gee, Sees (388: +? Halos ‘ 2,371 | 2,730 
Port Castries, ac: —Via 
s+) 11 es | oD Pass... 1,747 | 2,012 
3 5,411 
11,539 13,288 1,216 1,400 
11,572 | 13,326 | 2.087 2,857 
11,590. } 13,346 7577 | 8,725 
| 11.562 13,314 1,939 ease 
‘| 11,580 13,335 es 5,922 
2,611 | 3,007 5,143 | 5,943 
2,228 | 2,566 6,032 eare 
! 13; Lovie 16,012 
2,256 | 2,598 
5,280 | 6.080 |} @& Pollock RipSlue.......... 402 
Tk Ou wre rat 483 
1.879 - Portland. Ore., . 5 
3.895 | 4.485 Panama Can: Pe Mc beth 
3,9 4,506 Via Magellan Stralf. hy iets 13,760 | 15,8 
Porto Plata, Dom. Rep.—Via Turks 453 
1,205 | 1,388 L; PaGS.iss occ oses dae os | sioleiehloled dO) IMD 


226 Distances, 


Place—Route and Season 


Portsmouth, N. H.,U. 8. A.—Out- 
side Nantucket Liehtvessel. . 
Preston, Cuba—Via Crooked I. Pass. 
Progreso, Mex 
Provincetown, “Mass., U. EB, Aaseas 
Via Ambrose Channel, Vineyard 
Sound & Pollock Rip Slue 
Puerto Barrios, Guat.—Via Straits 
of Florida; S. bound........ ° 
. Puerto Cabello, Ven.—Via San 
Juan, P.R.,Curacao& LaGuaira 
Puerto Cortes, Hon.—Outside; 8. 
: bound; Via Straits of Florida. . 
Puerto Mexico, mee 
Punta Arena, C. 
Canal 
Quebec, Can.— Via Gut of Canso. 
Queenstown, Ire.— Winter ;E. bound 
Summer; E. bound 
Rio-de Janeiro, Br.........-.6.5. 
Roseau, Dominica.......... i 


St. George. RORY dein ais is ate 
St. John, N.B.—Via L. I. Sound 
Via Nantucket Lightvessel. 
St. Johns Harb., Antigua, W. 
Via Anegada Pass..........- 

St. Pierre, Martinique, Ww. I—Via 
gumeanae & Nae Fay Ne DE VaR el io 

SUL HOMIAS ENV ath da cc's joe's o sie%h es ate 
8t., Vincent (Porte Grande), Cape 
Verde Is. 
Samana Bay, Die ta can 
San ,. Cal, — Vis 


Panama Canal.............. 
Via Magellan Str.............. 
VASO AO ELON one 8 a's vo 5 nto 
San Jose, Guat.— Via Panama Canal 
« Via Magellan Str. /............ 
San Juan, P. R.. : 
San Juan del Norte (Greytown), 
ate. pea. Crooked I. & Wind- 


Baacary, Peru— Via Panama ser 
Sanchez, Dominican Rep., W. 
Santa Marta, Col.—Via rocked 77 
& Windward Pass 
op ‘0, ome Crooked I. & 
Windward ae Suctiey ate ass 5 fee 


Saas an Sal OS = AR eae 
Seattle, Wash-—Via Panama Canal 
Via Magellan Str.............. 
Shanghai ets CADE Be 


San Francisco & 
Tsu 


Sti 
Via Pan., Honol. & Yokoh.. 
Via Suez Canal; Winter; BE. bound 
ViaSuezCanal;Summer: E. bound 
Via Suez Canal, Colombo, Sing- 
a fas = creed Summer; 


\ 
Via Panama. Canal & San’ Ber- 
MARGIN SER es fole's s Sisis ff cee 
Via Suez Canal; Winter: E. bound 
Via Suez Canal;Summer;E. bound 


Tf water is allowed to come to co: 


" vessel where the hole is accurate 


moti 
, 


by Water, from New York City 


plete rest in a 
in the middle, 
and if the plug is carefully withdrawn, no whirl- 
pool is formed. The whirlpool that is generally ob- 
served is due to some slight rotation given to the 
water near the edge of the vessel, which by the 
laws of fluid motion, becomes very much accentu- 
ated where the water runs out. The direction of 
the ag depends on the direction of this slight 


Miles — | 
Naut, } Stat. 
395 455 
1,219 | 1,404 
,609 | 1,853 
347 400 
274 316 
1,804 | 2,077 
2,103 | 2,422 
1,769 | 2,037 
1.944 | 2,239 
2,488 | 2,865 
1,321 1,521 
2,876 3,312 
2,988 3,441 
4,770 | 5,493 
1,670 | 1,924 
3,387 | 3,900 
3,488 | 4,016 
1,842 |) 2,121 
486 560 
545 628 
1,572 | 1,810 
1,750 | 1,963 
1,434 1,651 
2,914] 3,356 
1,334 1,536 
z 5,597 
12,743 | 14,674 
5,26 6,059 
13,135 | 15,126 
13,328 3 
90: 3,343 
11,238.] 12,941 
39) 1,611 
2,032 | 2,340 
2,047 2,357 
3,126 600 
1,350 | 1,555 
1,783 | 2.053 
1,362 | 1,568 
1,489 | 1,715 
4,957 | 5,709 
1,800 | 2.073 
700 806 
6,038 | 6,953 
13,914 | 16,023 
14,427 | 16.614 
10,667 | 12,284 
10,573 | 12.176 
10,649 | 12.263 
11,137 | 12,825 
12,361 | 14,234 
12'379 | 14.255 
12,498 | 14,392 
12.516 | 14,413 
12,409 | 14,290 
12,522 | 14,420 
10,154 | 11,693 
10,172 ! 11,714 


EN I IE TALI ES A 


Place—Route and Season 


Sitka, Alaska—Via Panama & San 
Brancisee so... sere tds he 
Via Magellan Str. & San Francisco 
Southampton, Engl.........5..+- 
Sparrow Point, Md., U.S. A....... 
eau ney Aust.—Via Cape of Good 
HOpe e's iv s\.= + oe - djsiwiale ale ties 
Via Magellan Str.......-.....- 
Via Panama & direct.......... 
Via Panama & Tahiti..... 
Via St. Vincent & Cape Town.. 
Via St. Vincent, Cape of Good 
Hope, Adelaide & Melbourne. 
' Via Suez Canal; Winter; E. pound 
ViaSuezCanal;Summer;©. bound 
Soke ee — Via spe atew 
Via Mageilaa Str.. 
Coaster Chile — Via Panama 


Tientsin. *China— Vis, Panama, San 

Francisco, Yokohama, niand 

Sea & S. of Quelport L.. 
Trinidad (Dragon's eee sy ‘Tat. 108 

43’ N., long.61° 45’ W.), W. 1. 

Via Anegada POSSI ASE oi cece 
Tumaco, Col.—Via Panama Canal 
Tuxpam, Mex.—Via Habana, Pro- 

Hoa) and Tampico.......... 
Valdivia, Chile—Via Panama Canal 
Valparaiso, Chile—Via 


Via Magellan Str. (ee ens 
Vancouver, B. C. tithes erred 


Canal . 

Via Magellan Str... 22.1... .. 2. 
Vera Cruz, Mex.—Via bilge 
Cuba & Progreso, Mexico. 
Vera Cruz, Mex.—Direct..... 
Vigo Sp.—Summer; E. : 
Winter; E. bound . |... ; 
Vi Pass. on 18° 20’ N., long. 
° 07" W. R) Wilh seg h an tempsie 
Vladivostok. Siberia—Via Panama 
Canal & Tsugaru page a EF. a evilere 
Washington, D.C.,U.S.A........ 
een 'N. Z.—Via Cape pide 

Rhumb. 

vit Cape Town and ‘Composite: 

Via Magellan Str.............. 

Via Panama Canal & Direct.... . 

Via Panama & Tahiti.......... 

Via St. Vincent & Cape Town... 

Via St. Vincent, Cape Town & 
Melbourne s:3 ahi 4y0.55-¢ ls Sais 

Via Suez Canal; Winter; E. bound 

Via Suez Canal; Summer; E. bound 

Wilmington, N. iG: S.A.. tete 

Windward Passage ( Mat. 20° jo" N., 
long. 74° 00 Via 
Crooked LS cena’ cos 

Yokohama—Via Gene of Good Hope 

Via Panama Canal............ 

Via Panama & San Francisco... 

Via Panama & Honolulu....... 

Via Suez Canal; Winter: E. bound 

Via Suez Canal;Summer;E. bound 
Via Suez Canal, Colombo, Sng 
apore, Hon: kong & Shangha 
Winter; E. bound . 

Via Suez ‘Canal, Colombo, ‘Sing- 
apore. Hongkong & Shanghai; 
Summer; E. bound Gat 

aca Channel ae 21° 50’ N.. 
long. 85° 03’ W.), Ww. 1.—Out- 
aide. S. bound; Via Straits of 
PilQrida, 2, ens Md oes 


New York(Navy Yard), N.Y. to— 
Boston, Mass. (Navy_ Yard)—Via 
Pollock Rip Slue, L. : id Yine- 
yard Sounds. eek 
Georgetown, 5S. C., 
New ae Con 


Panama 


The spin of the earth should actually give 2 
to a rotation of the water where it runs, 
but the effect is far too small to be observed‘ 
a ‘bath or basin. Where a large still shee 
water runs out through a -vertical AS 
the intake of a water turbine, the e 
however, be large enough to observe. It is,’ in 


231 


ipe, a 
ct be 1 


er OS tS 


found that under these eS se Whitige 
form, and that the spin He the water 


opposite direction in the 
Southern Hemisphere. 


\ 


orthern sah 


Sa oe Ore OO 
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Distances Between. Ports in Asia 
Source: United States Hydrographic Office; statute miles 


ui 


430| 3724] 230 : _683| 1902] 161] 1596] 1072} _1533 
0} 2121) 2138) 2466) 2052 5 606] 2165] 3812) 3293] 3678 
2121 0) 3570} 624 823 306] 1990) 1466] 1921 
3724) 2138] 3570} 0} 3914 : -4756|_5167 
~|_ 230] 2466] 624] 3914/0} __ 5: 541] 2092] 356] 1457] 930] 1401 
3342052] 96} 3496] 529 27) 981} 1674] 211) 1894] 1370) 1825 
777; 1795} 822) 3399) 906 717| 2202]. 1725) 2023 
683,_2904| 1077| 4367) 541 0| 2545] 808} 1135] 534] 1199 
Sa eee 1902, 606] 1748] 1825] 2092 8} 2545] * 0] 1796] 3458] 2934) 3345 
i eee | 161) 2165} 306} 3618] 356 808] 1796] _0| 1722] 1198) 1653 
~| 1596, 3812} 1990} 5280) 1457 2202 
WORE 1072) 3293] 1466] 4756) 930 1725 


ohama....... ; 1533. 3678] 1921| 5167; 1401] 1825] 2023]»1199] 3345! 16531 10931 1274 


Distances Between West Indies, Caribbean and Gulf Ports 
Source: United States Hydrographic Office; statute miles 


Havana 
Vera Cruz 


Colon 


i 


te 


Distances Between South American (Pacific) Ports 
Source: United States Hydrographic Office; statute miles 


City 


2299] 663 


—<<——$—— | | |] | | i 


agasta, Chile. ....-... 


a US) A eee Se | I Se) | en ot. 


Chile... ~. -|_953|1306} 723)1762) 624 (2700) seen oe | —— | |" | | aoalozadlaos 
endo, Peru. sees f 480] 158) 698) 539) Sen ee ee | —— | a1 asl coilaaoa 
smayo, Peru. ~ + ++ «| 1289}1035)1480) 372) 1000) bee) | —— | -—|——| sa5|— al oiolanvi lends 
» PCM. . nee +...) L490 Noe SOO} 20%) 269 se—. |e | | — | 


Jagallanes, Chile - }2299|2650/2067| 3076 | Lobe aS" |e | 


“Panama Canal Distances (Statute Miles) 


ource: drographic Office 
© ae eee 7 $ Montevideo 6,144; Para, 2,659; Pernambuco, 3,774; — 
“Colon to—Baltimore, 2,189; M84: | io de Janeiro, 5,008; 

harleston, S. C., 1,801; Galveston, 1,719; Havana, J seeeraugrye hr 

~ Halifax, 2,668; Jacksonville, 1,768; Key | paraiso, 3.013; ee eta ene amay, tava: 
* 990; Kingston, Jamaica, 634; Mobile, 1,604: | Caicutta, 13,989; Colombo, '13,919; Guam, 9,199; 
ts Auieans, 1,616; New York, 2,273; Norfolk, | Hong Kong, 10,588; Honolulu, 5,395; Manila, 10,764) 
Pensacola, 1,876; Philadelphia, 2,241; Bor-| Melbourne, 9,130; Shanghai, 9,853; Singapore, 
os 5,295; Gibraltar, 4,989; Glasgow, 5,208; | 12,097; Wellington, ae ’ n 8,846: Lot « 
burg, 5,838; Havre, 5,313; “Liverpool, 5,237; | Angeles, 3,354; Seattie, 4,630; San ‘ancisco, 
nouth, Eng., 5,130; Buenos Aires, 6,276; eval 


228. United States—Visibility at Sea; Lighthouses 


Visibility at: Sea 
Source: United States Coast Guard 


The table following Bives the approximate geographic range of visibility for an object bh oe mae 
seen by an observer whose eye is at sea level; in practice, therefore, it is necessary to add to thet 


~ 


distance of visibility corresponding to the height of the observer’s eye above sea level. ° 
DISTANGES OF VISIBILITY FOR OBJECTS OF VARIOUS ELEVATIONS ABOVE SEA LEVEL 
Height Nautical Height, Nautical Height,| Nautical Height, Nauti 
Feet | Miles: Feet | Miles Feet’) Miles Feet | Mile 
2.5 55 8.5 110 12.0 450 24.3 3 
10 3.6 60 8.9 120 12.6 500 25.6 3 
15 4.4 65 9.2 130 13.1" 550 26.8 3 
20 5.1 70 9.6 140 13.6 600 8.0 ) 
25 5.7 75 9.9 150 14,1 650 29.11 
30 6.3 80 10.3 200 16.2 700 30.3 3 
35 6.8 85 10.6 250 18.2 800 32.44 
40 7.2 90 10.9 300 2 900 34.45 
, 45 7.7 95 11.2 1.5 1, 000, 36.2 2 
50 8.1 100 11.5 22.9 


The table following gives the hike coy qoccrenns range of visibility for an object which may 
seen by an observer whose eye is at lake level; in practice, therefore, it is necessary to add to th 
distance of visibility corresponding to the height of the observer’s eye above lake level. 


DISTANCES OF VISIBILITY FOR OBJECTS OF VARIOUS ELEVATIONS ABOVE LAKE LEV aE 
Height, in | Statute Height, in| Statute Height, in | Statute Height, in | Statuy 
feet eet / I feet M 


Miles Miles feet Miles ile. 
5 2.9 55 | 9.8 110 13.8 450 28.0 | 
10 42 60 10.2 120 145 500 29.5 i 
15 piel 65 10.6 130 15.1 550 31.0 | 
20 5.9 70 11.0 140 15.6 600 32:3 | 
25 6.6 75 11.4 150 16.2 650, 33.7 
30 7.2 80 11.8 200 18.7 700 34.9) 
35 7.8 85 12.2 250 20.9 800 37.8 | 
40 8.3 90 12.5 300 22:9 900 39.8 | 
45 8.9 95 12:9 350 24.7 1,000 4107 ' 
50 9.3 100, 13.2 400 26.4 


Roughly speaking, the distance of visibility in The highest light maintained by the U. S. Cw 
nautical miles is equal to eight-sevenths of the} Guard is on top of the island of Lehua, Hawa: 
cpleig root of the height of the light above sea saleaae, This light is 107 feet above the leve 

e sea 

The actual curvature of the surface of the earth The highest light on the Pacific coast of c 
for the first mile is about 9 inches, and increases | tinental United States is at Cape Mendocino, Cai 
at first approximately as the square-of the distance. | 422 feet above the level of the sea. 

The ap biea imate curvature effect miay be found} The highest light on the Atlantic coast of ¢ 
by multiplying the square of the distance in miles tinental United States is near Marcus Hook, on 

y .6, the answer being in feet. Delaware River, 278 feet above the level of the: 


CANDLE-POWER OF BRIGHTEST UNITED STATES LIGHTHOUSES | 


These are normal peacetime candlepowers. Owing to war conditions the operation of lights and oti 
signals may be interrupted or suspended. Visibility may be reduced without notice and distinex 
_ appearance of aids may be changed. 


Station Cc. P. Station Station Cc. 
er Navesink, N . 19,000,000 || Anacapa Isl., Calif..... Montauk Point, N. Y.. 
_. ,|. Hillsboro ime, ‘Tia. . 5,500,000 || Pauwela Pt., Hawaii... Stratford Pt.. Conn.. 
: Liston Range, Del 5,000,000 || Kauhola. Hawail.... Columbia River Range 
Cape Cod, Mass. . . 4,000,000 || Cape Elizabeth, Me. Lights, Wash.. By 
White Shoal, Mich . {3,000,000 || Cape San Juan, .| 600,000 ||Fire Island, N. Y. 
olokai, T 2,500,000 || Piglon Point, Calif. 3 Cape ‘Arago, Ore 
Farallo . {2,200,000 |} Deepwater Craighill Ch’ oh “Md. 
Cubit's * 12'000;000 || Cherry Is., Del. Riv. North Head, Wash,.... 
Pully Point, W: ‘ 2,000,000 |} New astle Range, Del. 50,000 || Piedras Blancas, eae 2 
Cape Kumukahi, Li i 1,700,000 || St. Augustine, Fla...... 50.000 || Cape Bes 
Dry Tortugas, Fia.. . [1,500,000 || Split ck, Minn....... 
Santa Barbara, Calif. . |1/200,000 || Cape Canaveral, ee Horseshoe fee Pa. 
Point Arguello, Calif... |1,200,000 || Portage Lake Shi Chester Range, P: 
_Nawiliwili, Hawaii ....|/1.200,000 Michiar ess Maen catonek No. Manitou Sh’l Mich. 
Kilauea, T. Hei... .... 1,100,000 || Pensacola, Fla........ i Tinicum Island, N. J... 
' Hereford Inlet. N. J. 100/000 || Marquette, Micn ...... Bellevue Range, Del... 
100, Rock of Ages, Mich....| 400,000 || Beavertail, Rhode poe 


Sturgeon Bay Can,, W! 


ah 
Point Cabrillo Cali. ‘ |12100;000 ‘ 
. Jupiter Inlet, Fla... - « 1,000,000 Pt. Arena, Calif......: 


hapel Hill, N. J... .._|1,000;000 || Devils Island, Wis... ... Ponce de Leon Inlet, rie. 
Point Sur, Calif.) )2.: 1,000,000 || The Graves, Mass..... 380,000 ||T wo Harbors, Mini” Bs 
Cape St. tae, ne 1,000,000 || Sabine Pass. La....... Umpqua River, O) ate 
Buffalo, 000,000 || St. George Reef, Calif E. River Range, Nee 


Harrison Crib, Ill...... Cape Spencer, Alaska. | 
Staten Island, N. Y.... C'p. Hinchinbrook, nae 
Marblehead, Ohio. Manhattan Range, O. 
Point Loma, Calif. . ye 
Mt. Desert Rock. Ni § 
Cape San Blas, Bask 


The Fire isda, N. Y., Light is 167 ft. high: visible- 19 nautical miles. ‘ 
The Shinnecock light has 140,000 candlepower; Boston light, 100,000. fi 


Electricity is the illuminant now used in most of | by electric motors. Lenses which are 
the larger lighthouses, electric incandescent lamps | highly polished glass prisms are re ageregate Ti 
placed inside the larger sizes of lenses producing | Variety of types to produce whatever character! 
beams of as much as 9,000,000 candlepower where,| Will best differentiate a particular light fro m 
‘such’ brilliance is required. The: flashing char- | 2@ighbors. 


The larger light stations are also fitted wi 
acteristics which distinguish many of the light- | sj 
houses are produced by revolving the entire lens Giaphohen tieomins , es atone eireee ane d hi 
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(Note—The length is from the stem 
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+ Lloyd’s lists the tonnage as 27,000 
Normandie (renamed the Lafa: ette 
rned. She was bought by the 


the + 25 ships 
Brean t of tbat: 


are missing from the 
Almanac es ine 
iption. of the United States 


Po Sees from. 


in parentheses): 


registered tonnage 
fase ot Caitein, Brit, (42,348); Stati rope 
Oxtord. 


Champ! Fr. (28,124); 

ae ay Terje Viken, Brit. {20,83 638); 
0,043); mbar Ital. 006): Orama, 
840): ‘Monticello, U. 8. (19. BEL): Laurentic, 


Per. vT24) 
or. (18,673); Conte Rosso, Ital. (17,- 
p ealedoni oH . (17,040); ae Brit. 
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Great Ocean Steamships and Motorships 


Source: Lloyd's Register of Shipping and the U. S. Maritime Commission 
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was burned (Feb. 9, 1942) at her pier in New York and 
. §. Government which has been salvaging her. 


(16,712); Rajputana, Brit. (16,644); Montrose, ; 
Brit. (16,402); Lancastria, Brit. (16, 243); Anandora 
Star, Brit. (5, 501); Veendam, Holl. (15,450); 
Liguvia, Ital. (15, 354); Kosmos, Nor. (17,801); 
Empress of Asia, Brit. ‘as, 909). 

The Bremen, beg (51,731) was destroyed by fire. 

The Monticetlo, U. S. (19,361) and the Mount ° 
Vernon, U. S. (18,372) were scrapped. 

The Rotterdam, Holl.’ (24,149), was scrapped. 

The above list is incomplete, but there are no 
available governmental sources of information 
during the war. , 
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f Fastest Trips Around the World i 
1872. A fictitious journey by Phileas Fogg in} nett Field (5:20 a.m., June 3,) and flew non 


Jules Verne’s novel, 80 days, Oct. 2 to Dec. 20. 
1889. Nellie Bly, 72 days, 6 hours, 11 minutes. 
1890. George Francis Train of New York, 67 

days, 12 hours, 3 minutes. r : ‘ 

901. Charles Fitzmorris, Chief ot Police of 

Chicago, 60 days, 13 hours, 29 minutes: 

03. J. W. Willis Sayre, Seattle, Wash. 54 

Henry- Frederick, 54 


te: > 
Col. Burnlay-Campbell, 40 days, 19 hours, 


tes, 
Andre Jaeger-Schmidt, 39 days, 19 hours, 
42 minutes, 38 seconds. 

19 John Henry Mears, 35 days, 21 hours, 36 
minutes, 


1924. U. S. Army airplanes, 175 days (14 days, 
15 hours actual flying time.) { 

1926. Edward S. Evans and Linton Wells for 
The World of New York, 28 days, 14 hours, 36 
minutes, 5 seconds. Their mileage, by train and 
motor car, was 4,100; by plane, 6,300; by steamship, 


,000. 
John MeBty Mears and Capt. C..B. D. 
Collyer, 23 days, 15 hours, 21 minutes, 3 seconds. 
They left New York (June 29,) by seaplane and 
overtook the Olympic off Long island. From Cher- 
bourg, July 5, they flew across Europe and Asia, 
reaching Tokio on (July 11.) They travelled by 
steamer to Vancouver, British Columbia, (July 
a ae flew thence to New York City, arriving 
uly 


1929. German dirigible balloon, Graf ‘Zeppelin, 
left Friedrichshafen, Germany, (July 31,) reached 
Lakehurst, N. J., Aug. 4,) left Lakehurst, Aug. 8, 
reached Friedrichshafen, (Aug. 10,) left there Aug. 
14 and reached Tokio, Japan, (Aug. 19,) left. there 

(Aug. 23,) and reached Los Angeles, Cal., (Aug. 
" 26,) left there (Aug. 27,) and reached Lakehurst 
(Aug. 29,) left there|(Sept. 1,) and reached Fried- 
richshafen (Sept. 4.) Approximate distance coy- 
ered 21,700 miles; time from Friedrichshafen to 
Friedrichshafen (Aug. 10-Sept. 4) 20 days, 4 hours. 
- 1931. Monoplane Winnie Mae (Wiley Post, pilot; 
Harold Gatty, navigator) around the northern air 
circumference of the world (15,474 miles) in 8 
days. 15 hours, 51 minutes—June 23 at 4:56 a.m., 
to July 1, at 8:45 pm. | f 

1933. Monoplane, Winnie Mae. (Wiley Post, 
alone), around the northern air circumference of 
the world (15,596 miles) in 7 days, 18 hours, 4945 
minutes—July 15, at 5:10 a.m., to July 22, at 
11,5914 p.m. ; 

James Mattern, a Texas airman, left Floyd Ben- 


Fast Ocean Passages by Air 


DIRIGIBLE BALLOONS 
1928. The Graf Zeppelin left Friedrichshafen, 
Germany (Oct. 11, at 2. a.m.), and arrived at Lake- 
hurst, N. J. (Oct. 15, at 5:38 p.m.), having flown 
6,630 miles in 4 days, 15 hours, 46 minutes. The 
‘Graf Zeppelin made the trip by the way of Spain, 
the Madeiras and Bermuda. 

3. The Hindenburg left Frankfort on the 
Main, Germany (June 30, at 12:29 a.m.) and 
reached Lakehurst (July 2 at 3:46 a.m.) making 
" the trip in 51 hours, 17 minutes. The dirigible 
» made the run over the Atlantic Ocean from Lands 
‘ 8nd, Northern Ireland, to Land Fall, over Labrador, 
in 22 hours, 50 minutes, after passing oVer the 
southern tip of Greenland. The Hindenburg left 
Lakehurst (Aug. 9, at 10:35 p.m.) and reached 
Frankfort (Aug. 11 at 5:28 p.m.) in 42 hours, 53 


es. 
pk AIRPLANES 
1919. U.S. Navy Seaplane NC4, Commander Al- 
bert C. Read and crew, flew from Newfoundland 

to Lisbon, Portugal, via the Azores (May 16-27). 
John Alcock and A. W. Brown flew non-stop from 
‘Newfoundland to Ireland, (June 14-15) a distance 
of 1960 miles in 16 hours, 12 minutes. 

\ 1926. Lieutenant Commander Richard Evelyn 
Byrd, U.S.N., flew from Spitzbergen to the North 
Pole and return (May 9). Amundsen-Ellsworth- 
Nobile! expedition flew from Spitzbergen over the 
North Pole to Barrow, Alaska, in a dirigible land- 
ing at'Teller, Alaska, after having been lost over 
the Arctic area for seventy-eight hours. (May 12.) 
192%. Charles A. Lindbergh flew from Mineola, 

.N. Y. to Paris, 3,600 miles, in 33 hours, 30 minutes 

(May 20-21.) Clarence Chamberlin and Charles Le- 
vine flew from Mineola, N, Y. to Hisleben, Ger- 
many, 3,911, in 42 hours, 3t minutes (June 4-6.) 

1931. Wiley Post and Harold Gatty crossed from 

Harbor Grace, Newfoundland, to England, 2,200 
miles in 16 hours,.17 minutes. (June 23-24.) 3 
~ 1932. Mrs. Amelia Earhart Putnam flew from 
Harbor Grace to Ireland 2,02615 miles in 14 hours, 
56 minutes (May 20-21.) 


to Jomfruland, near Oslo (Norway); and thi 
via Post’s 1931. route, Moscow, and 2 
Siberia to Khabarovsk, where, on June 13, he 
in bad weather for Nome, but had to turn 
On June 14 he started again and got as far ai 
Anadyr River, in Northeast Siberia (750 miles 
of Nome) where he was forced down and his J 
cracked up. He was rescued, injured, by fur | 
ers. A Russian plane took him (July 20) 
Nome, and thence an American plane landed 
at Floyd Bennett Field on July 30: 5 
1936. Three N. Y. City mewspaper reporters 
that city (Sept. 30,) each for a trip aroun 
world to test the commercial flying routes. | 
went to Lakehurst, N. J., to board the Zep@ 
Hindenburg, which took off at 11:17:27 p.m. 
The first to finish the trip was H. R. Ekins og 
New York World-Telegram and the other Sery 
Howard newspapers. He returned at 11:14:20 
Monday, Oct. 19, having made the trip appa 
mately 25,654 miles from Lakehurst to Lakehumj 
18 days, 11 hours, 14 min. and 33 sec. The | 
elapsed time from The World-Telegram_buillj 
which he left at 8:17:30 p.m., back to it 
days, 14 hours, 56 min., 30 sec. 
time was 8 days, 10 hours, 26 min., and the q 
age flying speed 127 m.p-h. Ekins’ corse | 
By the Hindenburg to Frankfort, Germany 
Royal Dutch Airline to: Batavia; by Nether! | 
Indian Airways to Manilla; by Pan American 3 
ways to Alameda, Cal.; by United Air 
Burbank, Cal., by T. W. A. to Newark, N. J. 
1938. Howard Hughes, accompanied by 
technical assistants, left New York City, @ 
p.m., July 10,) and flew around the world via P® 
Moscow, U. S. S. R..; Omsk, U. S. S. R.; Yak 
U. S. . R.; Fairbanks, Alaska; Minneay 
Minn., and landed in New York City at 2: 
P.m., completing the trip of 14,824 miles = 
days, 19 hours, 8 minutes and 10 seconds. | 
1939. Mrs. Clara Adams of New York | 
departed from Port Washington, L. I. N. Y, ¢ 
28) on the flying boat Dixie Clipper of the 
American line and landed at Newark Airport. 
15), completing the around the world trip by 
in 16 days, 19 hours, 4'minutes. e | 
1941. Captain James W. Chapman, Jr., off 
Army, Air Corps, flew 26,418 miles from Washi 
ton D. C., to Washington, D. C., via Moscow 
5 days, 1 hour and 55 minutes flying time. | 
ire Plane carried the Harriman Mission 
ussia. ; 


ne 


5 
. 1937. Mikhaii Gromoff, Andrey Yumasheff ! 
Sergei Danitin, Russian aviators, flew. non- 
from Moscow to San Jacinto, Cal., approxime 
6,262 miles, in 62 hours, 2 minutes, via the 
Pole route (July 12-14.) % 
1938. Douglas G. Corrigan flew his nine-year) 
$900 plane from Floyd Bennett Field, Brook 
N. Y. to Baldonnel Airfield, Dublin, in 28 hat 
13 minutes (July 17-18.) British Imperial Airy} 
seaplane, Mercury, completed non-stop East 
West flight from Foynes, Ireland to Montreal 
20 hours, 19 minutes. (July 20-21.) _ & | 
1940. The Yankee Clipper of Pan Amer: 1 
Ways flew from LaGuardia Field, New York M i 
pal Airport, to Lisbon, Portgual (April 1-2, 
in 18 hours 35 minutes flying time. The elay 
time was 21 hours 56 minutes. The return & 
east-west, was made in 25 hours 1 minute w 
elapsed time of 27 hours 43 minutes. The, rou 
trip flying time was 43 hours 36 minutes. || 
1941, The Atlantic Clipper of the Pan ee 
isbo ii 


Airways flew non-stop from Bermuda to ° 
16 hours 30 minutes (Jan. 21-22). q 
1942, An American-built four-engined 
flew 2,200 miles from Newfoundland. to G: 
Britain in 6 hours, 40 minutes. Announcement 
the flight was made April 2. Capt. Edward 
Stewart, of the American Export Flying Ace, 
the western crossing of the Atlantic fre 
European port (August) in 21 hours 54 minw 
elapsed time 19 hours 54 minutes flying tie 
1943, Capt. G. R. Buxton, a British Overs 
Airways Corporation pilot, flying a loaded Libel 
tor bombing plane, made ‘a landfall crossing £ 
Newfoundland to Great Britain (date not d 
in 6 hours 12 minutes. He few 2,260 miles 
a Newfoundland takeoff to a landing in B: 
in 7 hours 16 minutes later. His Montreal!) 
Britain flying time was 11 hours 12 minutes |! 
uae Stance: of aoee ma eF. edhe E. R. B. 86 
ew from Lancashire, England ue! 33 
miles in 13 hours 30 minutes. i: beer 


» 
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Fast Ocean Passages by Ships 


BY SAILING VESSELS 


lumbus, in 1492, sailed from Spain (Palos) | 25 minutes. The packet ship, Yorkshire, in Nov., 
Gulf of Mexico in 70 days. Aug. 3 to Oct. | 1846, sailed from Liverpool to New York in 16 
- The best day’s run was 200 miles. His flag- | Gays. ; - 

was the Santa Maria. The other vessels| The Surprise was one of the first aibeers built 
the Pinta and the Nina. From Palos they outside New York. She was designed by Samuel 


+, | Pook, then only 23, and built at East Boston by 
tt to the Canary Islands, and it was not until) Samijc] Hall. She’ was only 1,006 tons register, 


*6 that they left the Island of Gomers. They| put solidly built and fairly sharp in the bows 
not out into the opén sea until Sept. 9. His | Her bowsprit was 30 inches ‘diameter and extended 
d voyage, in 14$3, from Cadiz, Spain, to]| 35 feet from the stem, nearly a fifth of her own 
ica, in the West Indies (Sept. 25-Nov. 3) | length. Beneath that bowsprit was a gilded 
‘made in 40 days, but the land-to-land passage | eagle. She carried about 1,800 tons of cargo, and 

BS only 21 days; his third, to Trinidad (May 30- her complement at first consisted of four mates, 
31) in 1497, in 62 days; his fourth and last, two boatswains, carpenter, sailmaker, steward, 
onduras, in 1502 (May-July) in about 62 days, eer ci ne oe wee seamen six ordinary 
= i ; i » oys. In one round voyage, from 

the land-to-land time (May 26-June 15) Was | New York to San Francisco and from Hong Koni 


ut 20 days. to London with t th 
Be Ayerican-built, British-owned ship, James on wi ea, e Surprise earned a ne 
aines, Sailed 21 nautical miles (knots) an hour, oe dont Coie tas shove hen Sa 
br several hours—a record. .She sailed from Bos-| The ship Starr King once sailed from 50 de- - 
} et to Rock Light, Liverpool, in 12 days, grees sout to the Gclden Gate in 36 days, a rec- 
0 . ord. e€ was 8 days more getting into San 
The Flying Cloud twice made the voyage from) Francisco, owing to fog. The Golden Fleece took 
Ww York to San Francisco, around Cape Horn,| only 121; days from the Equator to within 200 
4 days. The “‘medium’” clipper, Andrew/ miles of San Francisco. Those 200 miles took 
i por, ages ts ae 1 ean her another week. 

ritis. a-clipper, ermopyiae, salle The Atlantic, in the race for the German Em- 
from Liverpool, England, to Melbourne, | peror’s Cup, in 1905, sailed from Sandy Hook to 
tralia, in 63 days, 18 hours, 15 minutes. lea | thE Lizard, England, in 12 days, 4 hours, 1 min- 

Northern Light, ‘‘medium’’ clipper, sai ute and 19 seconds; 3,013 nautical miles, average 
o San Francisco to Boston in 76 days, 6 hours. | speed 10.31 knots. The best day’s run was 341 
e ny notth from Cape Horn was made in mg ae. In we = crossed eae one 
days. gland in ays. The Yankee came from Bishop 
fhe clipper Red Jacket, built at Rockland, Me.,} Rock to Bost 1 

Beton. Sut Liverpool in 13 daye, 1 hout | teers. 7 en, Ueht_ in 1886, 


BY STEAMSHIP AND OTHER POWER VESSELS 


first steamship to cross the Atlantic was; from the Breakwater at Cherbourg to the Ambrose 
ising Surf, in 1818; built in Britain by Lord | Channel Lightship, (approximately 3,164 nautical 
ane. She voyaged to South America. miles) in 4 days, 17 hours, 42 minutes, at an aver- 
“The first American ship to use steam’in cross-| age speed of 27.83 knots, or nautical miles, an hour. 
an ocean was the Savannah, 350 tons, built | She returned to Plymouth, 3,082 miles, in 4 days, © 
"New York City, which left Savannah, Ga., on/| 14 hours, 30 minutes (average 27.91). In July, 1933, 
fay 24, 1819, and reached Liverpool in 26 days,| Ambrose to Cherbourg, 3,199 miles, in 4 days. 1 
uring 18 of which she used her sice-paddiles. | hours, 15 minutes (average 28.51). In Nov., 1934, 
was a sailing vessel with steam auxiliary. Cherbourg to Ambrose, 3,092 miles, in 4 days, 14 
The Great Western, on her maiden ba ig from | hours, 27 minutes (average 28.00). 
stol, England, to New York, covered the dis-| The Queen Mary, Cunard White Star liner on her 
mee in April, 1838, in 15 days. Her best record| maiden voyage, May-June, 1936, went from Cher- 
10 days, 10 hours, 15 minutes. bourg to Ambrose, 3,158 miles, in 4 days, 12 hours, 
''Phe Britannia, first Cunard liner, in July, 1840, | 24 minutes (average 29.13). She returned, Ambrose 
: from Liverpool to New York in 14 days, 8| to Cherbourg, 3,198 miles, in 4 days, 15 hours, 15 
; minutes (ayerage 28.74). 


On Aug. 8, 1938, the Queen Mary arrived in New 
days, utes. York port, having come from Bishop’s Rock, off 
in 1856 Southampton, to Ambrose, 2,907 miles in 3 day: 


S, 
21 hours, 48 minutes (average 30.99). Bishop’s 
Rock is 126 miles nearer to Ambrose than is Cher-' 


urg. 

On tne return trip, the Queen Mary traveled 
from Ambrose to Bishop Rock, 2,938 miles, in 3 
days, 20 hours, 42 minutes (average 31.69). 

The French liner, Normandie, on her maiden trip 
to New York, May 29-June 3, 1935, went the 2,971 
miles in 4 days, 3 hours, 13 minutes, 38 seconds — 
(average 29.94). Returning to Europe she covered 
the 3,015 miles in 4 days, 3 hours, 25 minutes 
(average 30,31). 

In July-Aug. 1937 the Normandie went 2,906 
miles, westbound, Bishop’s Rock Ambrose, in 3 
days, 23 hours, 2 minutes (average 30.58). sf 

In Aug., 1937 the Normandie covered the east 
bound course, 2,936 miles, in 3 days, 22 hours, 7 
minutes (average 31.20). 

The light cruiser Omaha, of the U. S. Navy, in 
9 1923 (May 8-11), steamed from Diamond *Head, 
‘di tes. Leviathan, | Oahu, Hawaii, to the San Francisco Light Vessel, a 
4-10 distance of 2,091 miles, in 3 days 3 hours 40 minutes 
s, 6 hours, 2 d|40 seconds. The average speed was 27.76 miles an 


.67 knots. hour. 
Aug., 1 The U. S. S. Memphis, which hepa Sar. i 
ths A (now Col.) Charles A. Lindbergh baci he 
nt, New York United States after his airplane flight from’ New 
“hours, 58-minute York (Mineola) to Paris (Le Bourget), left Cher- 
he Europa of the bourg, France, at 4:35 p.m. (Zone-1) June 4, 1927, 


and arrived abeam of Cape bed Light (Dela- 
ware Capes) at 4:00 p.m. (Zone plus 5) June 10, 
1927; a distance of 3,320 nautical miles at an aver- 
) age speed of 22.21 knots for the run. Mp ee H. 
July, 19 E. Lackey, U. S. N., was in command oz the ship. 
in 4 days, 6 hours, 48 minutes (average The U. S. warship, Lexington, left her anchor- 
~ In June, 1933, Ambrose to pape her 3,196 age at sg fy ay Reig fo at eee va apps ah 
day min ver: , and a % 
ES a Ra Ba eer et ae Julu at 11.08 a.m., on June 12—2,226 nautical miles 
Bremen, of the North German Lloyd Line, | in 72 hours, 36 minutes; an average speed of 30.66 
maiden voyage, went in 1929; (July 18-22) nautical miles an hour. 
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Bae cel United States—Great Rivers 


Principal Rivers of the United States 


Source: U. S. Geological Survey, Army Engineer, and Weather Bureau records. t 
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Colorado yee EW errh esp k BOS Dawson County, Texas....)............. Matagorda Bay....... 7 
Wmuinbiag oi. iss Soe Columbia Lake, British Columbia....... Pacific Ocean. ........ 1 
Columbia, Upper.......-....-- ee Lake, British Columbia......- To mouth of Snake Riv. 
, Connecticut... 2.0.2... ee aes ‘Third Connecticut bakes. Hiei ee Long Island Sound. ...} 
Co0sa....2..22.. Seite eras Nee ie oie Junction of Etowah and Oostanaula ys 
Rivers, Floyd County, Ga............ Alabama River........ : 
Cumberland. -.......... tice Junction of Poor and Clover Forks, Har- 
lan County f¥Gy. coin eer cathe a ere otal Ohio: River < oc cen cae ae 
OEE BAO ESTE EOE Junction of ‘Kast and West Branches, at/Deepwater Point on | 
Barcock; Ni -¥ Woes uae. ebeerete. actos Delaware Bay....-.47)} 
-|Lava Lake, Desetates County, Oreg.. Columbia River...... 44 
-|Junction of East_and West Forks, Hum- 
boldt County, Iowa.. -|Mississippi River......) | 
.|Dolores County, Colo....:....... Colorado River....... Be 
Semeston of eee and Camp Creeks, Fay- be | 
e OUNGY, GRE 22 Secics newssd see ee Apalachicola River....} -| 
RUDE UP ciscis's tt lets, &.2's2 Minis ace Columbia County, Wis;................ Groen Bay 3. Sk deck \ 
A rene Broad......-..-.-- ++ +|Junetion of North and West Forks, Tran- Bei 
s sylvania County, N. C............06. Tennessee River. i 
IGOMESeE ae slo sites- shee ee Potter Ooanty, - Paks Sr 55 ow Jules act icin's Lake Ontario. : 
CO onc Be A eae eee Catron County, N. Mex...............- Colorado River: | 
Grand (Mich.)...2222) 221221! Jackson County, Mich.............-.-- Lake Michigan... 4 | 
OSES ES A OU AROS ae Sena aZincoln County, Ky... 0.5.2. ss0 see a Ohio River........... 
Green (Utah-Wyo.) Sansa ice ance he ga of Wells tnd Trail Greeks, Sub- 4 
ebtS WOURUY VY YOu acre byes s wheysiadel® sisi ‘olorado Ri eee és mags) 
RERTRTIELISOD erateraie ists’ cleo clei’ njt,0'<' ae eee Tagior ie East Rivers, Gun- . ye - 
ON COUNTY, SOOlO. 5b ac crars aie misie eee te Colorad ES Se Se 
ngaton. ai... 22, gop Ne Junction_of North and South’ Forks; Sul © Rivet. ora naa 
livan’ Comty,renhw,. oak) de ack Tennedésees. cc cee 4 
Town of Washington, Mass............. Long Island Sound. . 3 
-|Henderson Lake, Essex County, N. ¥....|Upper New York Bay..|_ 
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Source 
ets teegind sh ¢ Source of Red Rock River, Mon 


ard a3 a ee slesrg Suis at acts Junction Jefferson, Madison and Gallatin 
E Rivers, Madison County, Mont........ Mississippi River...... 2,475 
ite 20 bee == Source of Red Rock River, an ......|Mississippi River... ...] 2,723 
Junction of Alabama and Tombigbee 
Rivers, Baldwin County, Ala.......... Mobile Bay..........+. 38 
Junction’ of Etowah and Oostanaula . 2 
Rivers, Floyd County, Ga... .. Mobile Bay........ ech Dae 
Bettis air bwin, bho aA'e's tn sae Junction’ of East =~ We 
eel Oe a ae ee Hudson River......... 148 
ear ate ttateig Sous eis os Junction of West Fork and Tygart Rivers, 
MERION COMAtY, Wav Ass foc wes sce Ohio River. soca euee 128 
So: OU es Poe cae Junction of Tuscarawas and Walhonding iy 
Rivers, Coshocton County, Ohio. ...../Ohio River........... 110 
SSE ee Van Zandt County, Tex............-... boda tee sea 
OSA eS ee ee Morris County, Bang... sw ees va ele ew! 
AES ee ee Junction of Eno and Flat Rivers, Durham 
SS Ae Re ES SR ere ree ere 260 
Lek Ss eee Junction of North and South Forks, Ashe ; 
County, Ne Cin is oe os onl een canoes s | ONB WHE iver eee 255 
"Mise RS eS Niobrara County, Wyo. Missouri Rive me 
5 Platte River. ......... 618 
Ee ee ee ee : Nueces Bay =). case 338 
. SS AS ee ee eee Junction of Allegheny and ee Ra r 
Rivers, Pittsburgh, Pa. Mississippi River. . 981 
Gis divs Se vain PLE Hs Ly, B Mississippi River. . 1,306 
\ 
..|Missouri River......-- 500 
.p Red: Rivers. e nooo 605 
sate 250 
Neshoba County, Miss.................|/Gulf of Mexico........ 490 
Mora County, N ™ Grande..¢.ci0nahe 735 
Det sec paps eeiilns sa Bracers of Yadkin a Uharie Rivers, 433 
dice cceceenss+s| Watauge County, N. G.. 20)... 2.0.2 <....| Wimyah Bay. 2). omen 435 
weceeveseeees--»-jProfile Lake, Grafton County, N. H......|Merrimack River..... 70 
ee OES Medway, Maine... J... 2. .ic.. s/s» . |Atantic Ocean-\ teres 101 
Rivers, North Platte, Nebr............ Missouri River........ 310 
Se ees Junction of North and tag Branches, 
“ Hampshire County, W. Va............ Chesapeake Bay.......| 287 
2 ee Junction of South — Middle Forks, 
Johnscn County, Wyo...............- Yellowstone River.....] 375 
Bonock gh, Re So Faquier aad Chesapeake Bay....... 185 
amas on 0: 
dee ae Juni 1,018 
nero ae ee 545 
445 
San Juan County, Colo................. pal aati eee. 
byors ot = and South Forks, Mont-| _ 380 
ashington County, Wis......... 300 | 
ot Se OE Oe ee eels of South a Oe Caddo Forks, Hunt 
(Gigin Sgr 32: ae i Pe tae 380 
ae POR ro ee Siskiyou County, Calif..................|Suisun Bay aes 
Upper St. Croix Jake,’ Wis. Be “ 
es ee eer fron County. Mi AED a gate ey 42 
276 
‘*'5)l fpilisdale County, Mich................. 210 
© ONS Br SS GEILE paca my Meco rg, ste 420 
FRG tt ie aos’ s See's s o's 
Go eis ST ae .. (Suisun Bay,..........] 350 
Pea ranean, Hale Sohm £52 = “71! !|]Colorado River........] 360 
BE ln cis. Sok Rie oe ae eee 5.8 : ag Cols ea 
Se, McDowell County : week ee 
eiguaswe tie Pele Xoo ..|Junetion of Seneca and Tugaloo Rivers, ‘ 314 
Anderson County, 8S. C...............jAtlantie Ocean........ EST 
_.|Near Tusearora, Schuylkill County, Pa...|Delaware River......- bts 
. .|Auglaize County, Ohio.................|Ohio River.........+ 
.|Junction of pei and South Forks at 


Riverton, Va................-.-+-.---|Fowmac Hiver.......- 
BEAM Stabe aber <2 Sea mee Hse ee era aera 
HP Oe PIE Coke Ocean Pl 


Sheena Sie a Gy 5 uth and Middle PORES, Pa iver... ats 
oemeea ss S cmeda County, N. Y....... Chesapeake Bay... 
Junction of North and Log Rivers, Charl- 


oe Ce Gs Se SSE ee eres 


dagen sei tog 1: 
—): ee N.C. : Jae z > 215 
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234 and Foreign Rivers; Bell Time on Ships 
‘ Source f Outiow 
|. Oro = 7 
Wabash. : Darke County, Ohio...........--.-.---}Ohio River......----. 7 
Washitas <2 cals. fits ig Cee eee Sate ep SE Red River...-..... 2s ne 
Z m of No a ; _ 
eee ie  Bornerset County, Maine. 2222.02. 2 Penobscot River...... a 


Mississippi River...-.+ 


White (Ark.-Mo.) . .|Madison County, ATK...,......-.....---- 
Willamette, 06 2 Junction of Coast and Middle Forks, near i 

: Eugene sOre. tigi) 22 ear Rata biaten- Columbia River. ..-.-.) 
Wisconsin ..|Lae Vieux Desert, Vilas County, Wis... ..| Mississippi River..-.., 
Yazoo..... :|Junction of Tallahatchie and Yalobusha ' 


Rivers, Leflore County, Miss.........- Mississippi River... .. é 

el Parky COUNTY, "WYOcllas © oe eieine ettte pres Missouri River....:..- 
.|Junetion of Lewes and Pelly Rivers, Yukon 4 

Province, 5.03. oe ee tes citis ces eens Bering Sea..:....--. 1 


| 


Yellowstone. 
MURKOD :.. 5... 


The length of a river is that of the channel to which the name generally is applied. 4 


The Snake River is in a definite canyon from | and the width of the canyon varies from 5 ff 
Kinney Creek to the mouth of the Grande Ronde | miles. A 4 
River, approximately 100 miles, although the desig- The greatest width and greatest depth of Ei 
nation Hell’s Canyon might be applied to.the 30 | Canyon is probably at He Devil, the eleva q 
miles from Kinney Creek to Temperance Creek | which is 9,387 feet. The elevation of the Sn 
through which the river drops at the rate of about | northwest of He Devil, is 1,360 feet, making a» 
1214 feet per mile. The width of the river through | ference in elevation, in 542 miles horizonta 
this part of the canyon varies from 100 to 500 feet, ! 8,037 feet. 


Principal Foreign , Rivers 
Source: Official Records of Various Countries. 


Lgthi Lgéth 
River Outflow M’s River Outfiow M’s River 


Albany....,/Hudson Bay...| 610|)Jordan..... Dead Sea...... Rie Theo- 
Amazon... .|Atlantic Ocean. |3,900/|Kootenay. .|Columbia Riv. . dore Roose- 
Amu Darya|AralSea....... 1,500)\La Plata. .. .| Atlantic Ocean. velt (River 
Amur...... Tartary Strait .|2,900)|/Lena....... Arctic Ocean... of Doubt). .| Riv. Madeira. - 
Arno..,....|Mediterranean.. 75)\Loire.......|Bay of Biscay. ‘Saguenay .. |St. Law. Riv... 
Athabaska.|LakeAthabaska] 765|/Mackenzie.|Beaufort Sea. ..|2,525)|St. John. ...|Bay of Fundy..| | 
Back.......|Arctic Ocean..,| 605|Madeira. .. .| Amazon River .|2,000|St. Law’nce| Gulf St. Law... 1 
..|Bay of Bengal. |1,680|/Magdalena .|Caribbean Sea.| 950)\St. Maurice|St. Law. Riv. ..] 
...|Dnieper River.| 500|/Maros...... Theiss River... Salween ...|Gulf of Mart | 
.| Vistula River ..| 450)|\Marne..... Seine River.... 0 ban’... 6s ae 
..|Hudson Bay .../1,006 aise ea aaee Sen Fran- : 
...|Atlantic Ocean.!2,900)|Meuse...... 575)| cisco... .. 
ibe... .|Black Sea.....|1,72 nas Sas’tch’an.. 
...|Murray River. .}1,160) .....|Hudson Bay.. .|1,660)\Seine,..... 
.-+.|Black Sea ...../1,400)\Niger...:... Gulf of Guinea. |2,600|Shannon 
Black Sea..:..) 800)Nile........ Mediterranean. |4,00 
Don’ 2.3. 6... Sea of Azov....}1,100/Ob.........|GulfofOb..... 3 
...{|Danube River.| 450/Oder....... Baltic Sea..... 550|\Tagus...... 
seas Atlantic Ocean.|1,300) 
White Sea.....} 400 .-..|Atlantic Ocean./1,700 
Moe Oe Mediterranean. .....]/5t. La. River..| 685) Oe: 
...|Nortb Sea.....| 700)! oF ties ss Euphrates. ,.. 
ites. .| Persian Gulf... \Parana...., Para River... 
-.-...}Pacific Ocean..| 695||Peace...... Great Slave Ry./1,065)) Lisa sate Caspiau Sea . 
....JAtlantic Ocean.| 500 Paraguay Riv. |1,000) = 
BY te Bay of Bengal. ./1,540||Po.........|Adriatic Sea...| 420) Jafkats 
...|Bay of Biscay..| 385) ..-..|Amazon River .|1,850) Sa nn ares Cc 
Hamilton. .|Lake Melville..| 35: )| Lake Win’peg..| 545 seer 
Hwang Ho./Gulf of Chibli. . Rh ..../North Sea.....] 700)\Weser...... 
Indus...... Arabian Sea....|1,700/Rhone. .... Gulf of Lion....| 500 SB 
Irrawaddy..|Bay of Bengal..}1, Rio Negro. .| Amazon River .|1,400) 
Irtish......j/Ob River..... .|2,300 


The La Plata River is the estuary formed by the Parana angel Uruguay Rivers. ‘| 
__ The*source of the St. Lawrence River is in the State of Miunescta,, The St, Lawrence is viey 
as a part of the Great Lakes Waterway and its source is considered the head of the St. Lad 
River which feeds into Lake Superior. The St. Louis River rises in Minnesota. ' é 


. Area (sa. miles) of great river basins—Amazon (2,772,000); Congo (1,425,000); Nile (1,293,00 
Mississippi (1,290,000); La Plata (1,198,000); Yangtze (689,000); V 30); St. Lay (565,208 
Danube (320,309): Colorado (250,000); Rio Grande (32,300). ibn paimetarabedek rea esgis 


Bell Time on Shipboard “ ¢| 


Source: United ‘States Maritime Commission . 4 


Time, A.M. Time, A.M. Time, A.M. Time, P.M. Time, P.M. Time, P. Mil 
A SS é- LJ 


Bell. ....12.30]1 Bell..... 4,30|1 Bell.,... 8.30]1 Bell 12.30|1 3 
2 Bells..... 1.00)2 Bells... 8.0012 Bells..... 9.0012 Belis.. 00/2 Bells... $:00|2 Bells. oi 
Meiers 2.0014) hn (2 6.00/4 < © 10.00/4 200 | ood 8 
Ri ete 2.0015 (°° SN... 6.8015.) +10.30/5  *! 2.30|5 6.30/5- 0 
Be aise S-0016' oti oS TOO}GY te T1006." * 3.00/6 7i00|6, “aia 
0 SSN FG nea: oe me 8 ec ga 3.30|7 & 28017ci 
8 ty 2+ 4.0018 te. 8100/8 "|... Noon|8_“ : 4.00!8 _ 8.00/8 “Mi 


The custom of keeping Bell Time aboard ship is| hours duty i - 
still existent in both the naval service and the | deck ag véuelie BiG eid pea 
merchant marine. The Three Watch System in | into three watches (except day men) four 
the U, S. Merchant Marine consists of eight | on duty and eight hours off duty. : 


' 


Name State River 


Oklahoma, . . 


PIR ee or Rey ee a 
...| Little Tallahatchee . 
Sal 


ludes possessions. 2Includes 4,332,000 acre-feet dead storage. 
. 4Includes 3,207,000 acre-feet dead storage 


ai bo 32 
31) SESSA ea ae Rees isso =e ees are ae pe 
Ww Ria 


acre feet 


2 


dicates reservoirs built or used by the Bureau of Reclamation. 


State River Purpose 
Colorado F.C. Irr.,P 
Sacramento in. P. 
Columbia F.C., irr. P. 
Tuolumne Wig ke 
White F.C. 
Irr. 
Sy 
F.C. 
pb Se ees F.C. 
7h Sa W.S., P. 
Cee Seat. Irr. 
| Se Pe. 
eS ur PF. 
ir. P- 


| Year 


River Comp. 


HIGH DAMS IN THE UNITED STATES 


LARGE DAMS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Purpose 


_ Important Reservoirs in the United States‘ 
Source: U. S. Department of the Interior, Bureau of Reclamation, Jan. 1, 1943 
Capacity 
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Area | Length 

gallons | acres | miles 
millions 


59,2744/10,544,302| 162,700 


6,325,420/ 245,000 

.160,755| 82,000 
,987,691] 256,000) 
,898,082) 145,000 
84,070] 56,380 
66,330) 29,600) 
,437,980) 107,200 
016,655) 44,600 
836,460) 


3 
1,9. 
1,8 
1,8 
1,4 
1,4 
1 


448,371 


3Initial development, 3,887,000 acre- 


Voiume 
Cu. Yds. 


3,251,137 
230,000 
9,926,005 
935,000 
2,109,000 
350,000 
10,599,430) 
226,140 


3,430 
1,843 


Volume 


Crest 
a u. Yds. 


s 
ght. 
Feet 


‘ BG; 
ire F.C. 
gett: Pt: 
F.C. 
EC. 
F.C. 
Fo oa 
F.G,, P. 0, 000. 
bw agalihe's Santee iP. 9, 000 
an... Rondout Greek W.8. 7'953,000 — 
Arkansas F.C. 6, 400 
F.C, 5,580,000 
F.C. _ 4,760,000 
sn 4, 000_ 
ee a P. ry pr 
.C. ay. me 
W.s: 170 | 2,640! 4,000,000 
FOREIGN DAMS ve 
: Het. Vo.ume 
Country Purpose Compl Feet Cu. Yds. ~ 
ee. 1935 
. . 1931 3 
f 1920 338 * 288,000 
Irr. 1934 214 1,850,000 
Irr. 932 248 1,081,000 
jirr., W. S. 1936 : ra 300,000 
W.s 1333 «| Boo. | 2 28,300 
ina? Irr. 1930 144 | 1,400,000 
Irr., P. 1928 190 800,000 
es rr. 1936 180 4,000,000 
e 1932 | 387 | 820.000 
oe Pr 135,000 


304 


phew ng hea 


« reached by railroad and highway. 


’ 
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DENISON DAM, TEXAS 


Under construction ‘across Red River, five miles 
northwest of Denison, Tex., is*the $54,000,000 Deni- 
son Dam, largest earthen structure of its kind in 
the world. When finished, the dam, now more 
than 60 per cent complete (1943) will form a lake 
with a shoreline of approximately 1,200. miles. 
Purpose of the dam, being built under supervision 
of the U. S. Army Engineers, is both flood control 
and development of hydro-electric power. Flood 
protection afforded will accrue to lands in four 
states, Oklahoma, Texas, Arkansas, and Louisiana. 

Authorized by Congress in 1938, the Denison Dam 
project consists of a controlled moisture rolled 
earth-filled embankment, outlet works, concrete 
Spillway, and powerhouse. 


BONNEVILLE DAM, OREGON : 


Improvement of the Columbia River, between 
Oregon and Washington, was undertaken at Bonne- 
ville on September 30, 1933, under the provisions 


| of the’ National Industrial Recovery Act. The 


project was formally authorized by Congress in 
the Rivers and Harbors Act approved August 30, 
1935. It is located on the Columbia River about 
40 miles east of Portland, Oregon, and may be 
The main 
features of the work are.a dam, a powerhouse, ship 
locks, and fishways. The total estimated cost of the 
project with an installation of ten power units is 
$80,886,000, of which $39,178,000 will be charged to 
power and the remainder to navigation. 

The dam, locks, existing power plant with its 
present installation of six units and appurtenant 


BOULDER DAM (BOULDER CANYON) PROJECT 


Boulder Dam, completed in 1936, by the Bureau 
of Reclamation on the Colorado River, Arizona- 
Nevada, was authorized by Congress Dec. 21, 1928. 
Tt is 726 feet tall, and contains 3,251,137 cubic 
yards of concrete. Its reservoir, Lake Mead, is 115 
miles long, stores 32,359,000 acre-feet of water, and 
is the largest artificial lake in the world. 

The Boulder power plant in December, 1943, 


‘had an installed capacity of 952,300 kilowatts. 


An, additional 82,500-kilowatt generator is to be 
ready for operation in 1944. The ultimate. ca- 


' pacity of the plant is 1,322,300 kilowatts. In 1942, 


4,100,000,000 kilowatt-hours of energy were gener- 
ated of which. 2,023,838,922 kilowatt-hours were 
delivered to the City of Los Angeles. From 1936, 
when Boulder Dam began- operating, until May 
30, 1942, $18;200,000 in net revenues had been paid 
into the United States Treasury from receipts for 
power generated at Boulder Dam. The Bureau 
of Reclamation operates the dam, and under the 
provisions of the Boulder Canyon Project Adjust- 


‘ment Act of 1940, the power plant is operated by 


the City of Los Angeles and the Southern Cali- 
fornia-Edison Co., as agents of the United States, 
under the supervision of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion acting for the Secretary of the Interior. 
Boulder Dam supplies about half of the power re- 
quired in’ Southern California. 

Boulder Dam is the principal engineering struc- 
ture of the Boulder Canyon Project, which pro- 
vides multiple benefits through regulation of the 
Colorado River—fiood control, irrigation, naviga- 


GRAND COULEE DAM, WASHINGTON 7 


Grand Coulee Dam, on the Columbia River, 
Washington, constructed by the Bureau of Recla- 
mation, was accepted by the United States from 
the contractor (Jan., 1942). It is the largest con- 
crete dam in the world. In the left power plant 
of the dam two generators, of 10,000-kilowatt ca- 
pacity each, began operation in. March, 1941, two 
years al:ead of schedule. By the spring of 1943, 
three 108,000-kilowatt. capacity generators and a 
75,000-kilowatt. unit. also were in operation, and 
additional huge units now being installed will 
bring the operating capacity of the left power 


plant to 798,000 kilowatts by May, 1944. The right 


power house which will house nine generators of 
\ 


Montana, is the largest earth-fill dam in the world. 
Construction was started in October, 1933, and the 
dam was raised to its final’height of 250 feet in 
October, 1940. The primary purpose of the dam, 
expressed in the authorizing acts, is for the im- 
provement of navigation on the Missouri River, 


_ and'for the production of hydroelectric power con- 


The reseryv 


to the elevati 


works at Bonneville were constructed andl 
being operated and maintained by the Cor 
Engineers, U. S. Army. Presen installeds 
pacity is 302,400 kilowatts, with an ultimate 
pacity by Jan. 1944 of 518,400, when the remain 
four units are in operation. The transmissions 
sale of electric energy generated at Bonnevil) 
well as that generated at Grand Coulee Dam 
under the supervision of the Secretary of the 
terior through the Bonneville Power Admini:i 
tion. Portland, Oregon. By Feb. 1, 1943, 87 
tracts for the sale of power had been signéa 
wae are with industries producing war ~ 
rial. 
The Bonneville system of high tension — 
totaled 2,300 miles (Dec. 31, 1942); by June 
1943, 2,500 miles of lines had been built. 


tion improvement, water for domestic, indust 
and municipal purposes, and power. 
Parker; Dam, about 150 miles downstream, | 
built by the Bureau of Reclamation with f 
furnished by the Metropolitan Water Dis 
of California. Tne dam diverts water. thra 
@ cross-state aqueduct for the domestic use 
Los Angelés and 13 neighboring cities.. A } 
plant now being built by the Bureau of 
tion at Parker Dam will have an installed 
of 120,000 kilowatts. Imperial Dam, 300 ma 
downstream from Boulder, is the diversion St 
ture for the All-American Canal, California) 
for the Gila project, Arizona. ‘The 80-mile 
American Canal provides an irrigation. sw dl 
water to the Imperial Valley, and the 1 
Coachella branch of the Canal will furnish w 
to the Coachella Valley. The Gila project is 
Signed to irrigate a large area ‘of desert 
in. Arizona. : * 
The ultimate cost of Boulder Dam and 
Lg & Cites the ee 
istribution an raina: 
cost $65,000,000. : Gran 
Davis Dam, 67 miles downstream from 
and about 80 miles downstream from Park 
authorized in the Interior Department App : 
tion Act for 1942, Construction was halted late 
1942 by the War Production Board.' It will 
ere ae Sergey ae dam, hie feet 
ower plant w: ave 
of 225,000 kilowatts. gma nil 


108,000 kilowatts each was completed in th 

of 1942. When installed these machines wiih b | 
the project to its ultimate capacity of 1,974} 
kilowatts. The power from Grand Goulee [i 
serves the war industries and normal market» 
the Pacific Northwest. Power from the 

Coulee plant is distributed over the transm 
system of the Bonneville Power Administrati 


sistent with the p 
Releases from the 
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Notable Bridges | 


Source: Chief of Engineers, U. S. Army and other official data 


Chan-| . 

Location nel Comis| Bridge 
Span |pleted 
aot eed 


Chan- 
Location nel | Com- 


ispension Red Rock... 2... Colo. Riv.. ©: 
hitestone.|E. River, N.Y.C. 1939 ze Van Winkle .. .|Hud. R., Gotak sed ein a 
Gate...... San Fr’elseo Bay. 1937||Bridge of the Gods, 3 
Washington Hudson River Oreg.|Columbia River.. 56} 1940 
ak ee oe 1931|/ Baton Rouge, La. ..|Mississippi River 8 1940 
p.-Oskland|San. Fran. Bay.. 1936||Natchez, Miss. .... Mississippi River 800! 1940 
Pied 3 slejeis eA ver Praag 85 EH Shap tad Miss... .| Mississippi River 1940 
giske &.-Camden. . 75 1 }/Cairo, Tl.. ........ Mississippi River 
-|Hudson Riv. ad |Cape Girardeau, a oe re 
y . 1 \ Mo.} Mississippi River 
m © oe ey | 1904)/Chain of Rocks, Ill. Mississippi River ia 
aah aC by aa 1 1883) |Cairo, Til........../Ohio River...... 1938 
ai ee Hudson River, Owensboro, Ky... ./Ohio River...... 1940 
Poughkeepsie. | 1,5 1930; |2nd St. Louisville, . 
Waate hex A Cc 1,4 1909) Ky.j/Ohio River..... 1929 
= en 1,3. ese) dont: dee! 43 ee 
‘ ‘. J.|Passaic River... y 
“eye PR 13 193i||Dahlgren, Va.-Mor- e 334 
-| Middletown, gantown, Md./Potomac, River.. 1941 
Portland. 1,200| 1938|;Blue Water High- (|St. Clair River, 
"ce Ri 1,097} 1930 way} Mich., Can... 1938 
1,057 | tt 1867 Steel Arch < : 
1,030} 1900)/|/Bayonne......... Kill Van Kull, 
1,010} 1862 N:Y.G etc 
705| 1921'|Henry Hudson Arch a ecivety 


Hat jot 


747.2| 1933 Pee Ai 7 Ae 
710} 1935)|Harbor........... Syaney, Austr... 
Re hs 705| 1933)|Hell Gate.........)/E. Riv.;N. ¥.C 
ee 1929}|International...... Niagara River... 
750 


1931}|Colorado River. ...|Ariz.-Calif...... 
1932) Sachege (= River. . .|Cleveland, O.... 
||\Eads (Miss. River). |St. Louis. . 


Biong <,.%. . Riv. N. Or. 1935||Washington....... Harlem Ri 
~ Oa Se St. Law’ece Riv. . N. ¥.C, 
Peel tote Firth of Forth, High Bridge....... 
Le aa 7 90 ® N Y.G. e 
eee 1,200 ||St. Georges, Del...{Chesapeake and 
. |. Riy., N.Y. C. 09° Delaware Cana! 
Merc, te Crockett, Calif. . Rainbow*.........|Niagara Falls, N. 


:JGharleston, S.C: | 1 9) ae ee a 
Pittsburgh, Pa.. 812! 1904)|West End....... ..|Ohio ge Pitts- 


Mississippi Riv.. 0 burgh, Pa..... 
Wash.., 800} 193. Simple Truss 


Mississippi R: 90 astleton...... -.|Hud. Riv., N. Y. 
Ohio River..... ..-|Ohio River...... 
eas oe D) . veh, LOUIE: 444 6 
./Obio River...... ver.|Quebec, Can.... 
. 8.1. 8'd, N.Y. 50} 1928|/Ohio River........ Cincinnati 
eae Philadelphia 
aaa ee ne -....+-/Paducah, Ky 
Kill, N. ¥. C 1928}|Peace......... .| Niagara Tt 


eat 458s : Pa pd aE 
ee eS 1938||Martinez, Calit....!'Suisun Bay...... 


3 gi ee ft.: Canadian, 750 ft. (See below.) 
bu n 1898. : 

gest hingeless arch span in the world’’—Engineering News-Record, January 15, 1942. 

vertical lift span has a horizontal clearance of 291.4 feet; seven other spans havé horizontal 
ranging from 482 to 512.2 feet. 4 
suspension spans each 2,310 ft. long; three of 1,160 feet; and a cantilever span 1,400 ft. long. 
fonry Hudson Arch Bridge, New York City, ; a center rest on Yerba Buena Island, 24 persons 
. + plate girder, fixed steel arch in the | were killed and over 1,100 were injured. . 

jie main central span is flanked by 300-ft. The $60,000,000 Triborough Bridge at N. ¥. City 
fuous steel girder viaducts of 60-it. spans. is a toll structure-and consists of a suspension 
lL length of steel is 1,555 feet and the total | bridge of 1,380 ft. channel span and 705 it. side 
‘of entire structure is 2,000 feet. Clearance, | spans over the East River at Hell Gate; a vertical 
c above high water; cost of lower level, ft bridge over the Harlem River with lift span of 
cost of upper level, $800,000. The upper | 310 ft.; fixed truss spans over the Bronx Kills with 
med in 1938. channel span oi 360 ft.; plate girder viaduct struc- 
000 Bronx-Whitestone Bridge is a | ture in Queens, on Ward’s and Randall's Island, 
t Parkway program of the City of | over Little Hell Gate and in Manhattan, and with 
connects the Belt Parkway from concrete viaduct construction at points in Queens, 
end of the Cross Island Parkway Manhattan and the Bronx and at the junction o 
dary of Queens, across the the Manhattan branch with the Queens to Bronx 
wer into Bronx where it connects | branch on Randall’s Island. 
= Hutchinson’ River Parkway leading to The Thousand Islands International Bridge. 
ster, upstate, and Connecticut. formally opened on Aug. 18, 1938, extends from 
dge is. Collins Landing (near Alexandria Bay) in New 
0 i f 2,300 York State to Ivy Lea (near Gananoque) in 

7,140 feet: |.Ontario. This crossing, 842 miles long, utilizes the 
150 feet at yen iry ane tg “ be me Page eben peek 
¥ feet at Cha e Canadian crossing includes: a continuous 
Se aS ce deck truss of two 300-ft. spans (from Hill island to 
two. 29-ft road Constance Island), a steel arch of 348-ft. span 
io: (from Constance Island to Georgina island), and 

a suspension bridge of 750-ft. span and 120 ft. 
underclearance from Georgina Island to the Ontario 
mainland. : 

Near Seattle, Wash., a ‘‘ribbon"’ of 100,000 tons 
of floating concrete, stretching. out across Lake 
teel tore | Washington, drew crowds on July 2, 1940, for its 
an and| dedication as the first pontoon bridge of its kind 
Bh? in engineering history. 

0,000 eross-bay| The New Rainbow Bridge over the Niagara River 
and Oakland with | below the Falls, was opened in 1942. 


. rage, Wonders of the Ancient World 


Pyramids of Egypt—Beginning at Gizeh, opposite 
Cairo, the pyramids stretch for 60 miles south on 
the west bank of the Nile. They date from about 
3000-1800 B. C. The most ancient is the famous 
step-pyramid at Saggara, tomb of Zoser, the 
second king of the third dynasty, about 3000 B. C. 

The pyramids were built with forced labor, it is 
said. The workers | were let go home only at 

lanting and harvest time. ‘ 

4 In May, 1939, at Sakkara, a few miles south- 

west of Cairo, 2 tomb was found and opened, offi- 

Cially described as that of Pharaoh Zer,,. second 

King of the first dynasty. It contained a collection 

of copper swords, daggers, ivory, gaming pieces 

and other items. 

In March, 1939, 2 tomb was opened at the 
ancient city of Tanis, in the Nile Delta, and there- 
in was discovered, in a silver sarcophagus, the 
Mummy. of one of the five pharaohs or Kings 
mamed Shéshong, who ruled Egypt in the 22nd dy- 
nasty, beginning in 950 B. C. It was at first 
, thought the mummy was of King Psou-sen-nes, a 
father-in-law of King Solomén. The first Sheshonq 
conquered Jerusalem in the reign of Rehoboam. 

The two skeletons in the chamber with the 
mummy were presumably those of servants. They 
were so decomposed it was impossible to determine 
their identity. On one a long carnelian necklace 
was still intact. Also found in the chamber were 
canopic silver vases with covers, some shaped as 
heads of animals, others as heads of humans. 

The tomb of Psou-sen-nes, who ruled-in the 21st 
dynasty, was located and opened, near Tanis, 
early in 1940. The sarcophagus containing 
the mummy was of solid silver. The head 
of the mummy was encased in a mask of pure gold, 
similar to that of King Tut-ankh-Amen, and the 
rest of whose body was covered by silver gilt. In 
the sarcophagus were found many bracelets and 
necklaces, golden cases for the fingers and toes, 
a goed of golden shoes and other pieces of jewelry, 
which adorned the mummy. The dampness of 
the Delta region had caused the mummy to de- 
‘compose, leaving only a handful of bones.. Since 
most of the ornaments were made of gold, they 
have been hardly affected by climatic conditions. 

Also found was the tomb of King Amenemopet, 

son oi Psou-sen-nes. 

' -The Great Pyramid is that of the tyrant Pharaoh 
Cheops, and was, when intact, 481 feet high, and 
756 feet square at the base. It is now 450 feet high, 
746 feet square at the base, and covers nearly 13 

_ acres. It contained, it is said, 2,300,000 blocks of 

giorite, a hard paie bluestone. The Cheops quarries 

Were discovered early in 1938, in an unsurveyed 

part of the desert, near the Sudan frontier 60 
_ Miles or more from the Nile: 

» South of Luxor (ancient Thebes) is the tomb of 

youns King Tutankhamen (1350 B.C.), discovered 
yy Howard Carter in 1922..He was the son-in-law 
of King Akhenaten and Queen Nefertiti, and be- 

fore going on the throne was Prince Tutankhaten. 

Sphinx, near Gizeh, is a great wingless crouch- 
ing lion with a human head, hewn by order of 
Chephren, son of Cheops, or soon after Chephren’s 
death. It had been rejected for the pyramid be- 
cause it consisted of layers of hard gray and soft 
yellow stone. The body of the Sphinx was painted 
red, the headdress white, the eyes had a natural 
coloring. Its body is 150 feet long, the head 30 feet 
long, the front paws 50 feet long. The face is 14 
feet wide. The distance from the crown of the 
head to the base of the figure is 70 feet. Being 
situated in a hollow it has, been covered with 
windblown sand from time to time. The Sphinx 
was dug out in the 18th Dynasty, and was wor- 
shiped as the sun_ god. The Romans (100 B.C.) 
restored it. In: the Middle Ages the Arabs called it 
Father of Fear. 

Also in the Pyramid area, Hassan discovered, 
in 1935, two so-called sun boats, hewn in the rock 
south of the cult temple. It was an ancient Egyp- 
tian belief that every king, after his death,, was 
like the sun god Ra and, like the sun, must make 
a journey daily from the East to the West. To be 
Teborn each day in the East he must return at 
night from West to East. To make these two trips 
daily, he had two boats—a day boat and a night 
boat. The latter was' called a resurrection boat. 

Hanging Gardens of Babylon were near the 
Euphrates River, in the palace of King Nebu- 
chadnezzar, 60 miles south of the present City of 
Bagdad, and not-far from the eastern border of the 
Syrian Desert of Northern Arabia. The terraced 

rdens, planted with flowers and small trees, with 


ountains and refectories interspersed, were 75 to 


300 feet above the ground. Water was stored in a 


Wonders of the World 


the Aegean Sea, south of Smyrna, was bi 
the Fifth Century B.C. by the Ionian cities.s 
joint monument, from plans by the ar 
Ctesiphon. The building was of marble, 42 
feet, and the roof was supported by 127 colum 
Parian marble, each 60 feet high and each wet 
about 150 tons. In 356 B.C., the temple was bili 
by_Heérostratus, a crank. 
Statue of Jupiter Olympus, ail 
Olympia, province of Elis, 12 miles or so il 
from the west coast of the southern peninss 
Greece, which anciently was called the Pelb 
nesus, Was ge ‘oe ay the Greek sculptor PI 
after he had been banished from A 
B.C. It was of marble encrusted with iv 
the draperies were of beaten gold. \ 
Tomb of Mausolus, King of Caria, in Asia } 
at Halicarnassus, on the eastern side of the A 
Sea opposite Greece, was built of marble 
352 B.C., by Queen Artemisia, the widow. 
named Mausoleum, and was remarkable fa} 
beauty and its magnificent interior. It was 
stroyed by an earthquake. : : 
Pharos of Alexandria, a white marble - 
house or watch-tower on the island of Pi 
in the port of Alexandria, Egypt, was complet} 
King Ptolemy Philadelphus 265-247 B.C. The ii 
had been joined by Alexander the Great tv 
mainland of Egypt by a causeway when he fow 
Alexandria. The structure cost $850,000, Iv 
over 400 feet high. It was partly razed in @ 
Century, A.D., and was destroyed in 1375 4 
earthquake. 
Colossus of Rhodes was a brass statue of 
Greek sun-god Apollo, 70 cubits (about 109 | 
high, erected by Chares of Lindus at the po 
the City of Rhodes, on the island of Rhodes, i 
eastern part of the Mediterranean Sea, off 
coast:of Asia Minor, north of Alexandria. It} 
12 years to build, cost 300 talents ($258,000). 
completed about 280 B.C. and was thrown 
224 B.C. by an earthquake. ; BY} 
Great Wall of China, dating from the 7 
Century B.C., extended along the Northern frcy 
of that country, from the northern part of 
Gulf of Pechili, on the Yellow Sea, no 
Peking (Peiping) in a zigzag course, to Syning 
the border of Turkestan. Prof. Geil, in 1908, 
visiting both ends of it. and several interme 
points, estimated the total length of the d 
Wall, including all known spurs, curves, and lJ 
at 2,550 miles; with 25,000 watch-towers built! 
the wall and 15,000 detached. watch-towers. | 
air-line distance ‘between the point where 
wall reaches the sea at Shanhaikwan andk 
western terminus, identified by Geil on the G 
White River west of Suchow in the pan-hant 
Kansu Province, is 1,145 miles. ; 
The wall which has crumbled into a iny 
places was, at) Kalgan (as measured in 19 
Col. H. B. Ferguson), 17 feet 6 inches thick 
16 feet high, made of two walls of large 
filled between with earth and stones. It. was 
by the Emperor Shih Huang-ti, by forced 
aS a measure of national defense, and ha 
continued to the present day. 


tending ard 
the outer circle is a deep trench 333 
diameter. The stones of the outer circle, ori 
30 in number, average 12x6x3 
fastened in couples by blocks fixed across the 
The stones in the inner circles are smaller, 
The Circus Maximus, at Rome, built 605 
by King Tarquin and rebuilt and enlarg 
Julius Caesar some years before the birth of 
was 312 feet high 
wide. It then hel 
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Domition, 82 A.D, In 238 A.D. a fourth 
ry was added. The ruins still stand. The build- 
i, elliptical, was 615 x 510 feet, and the floor of 
B arena was 281 x 176 feet. The walls were con- 
; the seats, marble; 50,000 persons could sit: 
D could stand. The cost was 10,000,000 crowns 
900,000). The work of construction was done 
12,000 slaves from Jerusalem. Wild animals 
re kept in dens under the floor. Thousands of 
Wsons, including early Christians, perished in 
mbse with lions and tigers. Gladiators also 

ht there. 
an Way, built 313 B.C. by Censor Appius 
dius, 360 miles long, extending from Rome 
ith to Capua, above Naples, and thence to the 
ist, across Italy to Brindisi (then called Brun- 
isium), on the Adriatic Sea, opposite Albania. It 
the highway to the Levant. 
PFemple of Karnak, in Egypt, built 3,500 years 
Oand now in ruins, inclosed 942 acres of ground, 
was a low structure, consisting of a series 
onnected halls, with open courts. 
Lean Te ae of Pisa, begun in 1173 A.D., at 
/ Italy, by Romano Pisano’ and William of 
Sbruck, and finished in 1350, was intended to 
nd upright, but commenced to tip during con- 
" ion, owing to clay in the soil, which grad- 
lly gave way on one side, until the round 8-story 
Thle building was 16 feet out of the perpendic- 
lar, and was 181 ft. high on the north side and 
8 on the south. It is still sinking at a low rate 
eording to Dr. Dimitri P Krynine of Yale 
sity, research associate in soil mechanics. 
Scordance with an order by Premier Mussolini, 
1932 more than 1,000 tons of high-strength 
ant have been injected into the foundation 
h 361 holes, each two inches in diameter. 
0 ok gee 1934, to April 1935, the movement 
th op of the tower was studied with an 
inometer’ designed by Girometti-Bonechi. 
results were almost incredible,"” Dr. Krynine 
id. ‘‘During September, 1934, the tower moved 
pth, but at the end of that month turned around 
hd moved south. This continued up to the end of 
Auary when the movement toward the north 
d again for a couple of months. At the same 
the tower was persistently moving eastward. 
Tse, all these movements are microscopically 


‘lain Tower of Nankin was built in that 
tent capital of South China in the early part 
wthe 15th Century. It was _an octagonal 8-story 
r a The Taiping revolutionists 


fAnekor, a ruined temple city in Cambodia, in 
meh Indo-China. Until 1907, it was in the proy- 
fe of Battambong, in Siam. Then it went to 


he west shore of the Potomac, 
gton, is part of a large 
nia which was orig- 
ade to Lord 

thousand 


hington put 
possession of 


went forth to become 
lutionary forces, 


France, by trcaty. The city was founded at the end 
of the Ninth Century by Yacovarman, king of the 
Khmers, and lasted until the middle of the Thir- 
teenth Century when the Siamese drove them to 
the south, where they established a new Cambodian 
Capital at Pnom Penh. 

Palace of Shah Jehan, the Mogul emperor at 
Delhi, India, erected in the first half of the 17th 
century, inclosed more than 100 acres, the walls 
forming courts by meeting various wings. The 
building proper covered about 53 acres, the wing 
occupied by the women of the harem and the 
eunuchs covering 20 acres. The British destroyed 
most of the palace during the Indian Mutiny, 
excepting the private audience chamber. In the 
Great Audience Chamber was the Peacock Throne, 
covered with gems. 

Palace of Pluto, discovered in 1939, is 150 feet 
beneath the King’s Palace, at the 900-foot level 
of the Carlsbad Caverns in New Mexico. There are 
three vast chambers in Pluto's Palace in addition 
to those in Carlsbad Caverns. Together they are 
reat forests of stalactites, stalagmites, and other 
orms fashioned in limestone during some 60 mil- 
lion years, including gigantic carvings of reptile- 
like creatures larger than the ancient dinosaurs. 
They may be only accidental mimicries by nature 
rather than petrified remains. The King’s Palace 
is 4,000 feet long, 600 feet wide, and varies in 
height from 200 to 375 feet. ,One of the Chambers 
in the Palace of Pluto is approximately as large. 

In France and Spain there are caves on the 
walls of which are drawings by prehistoric men 
of the animals of their day. And in caves through- 
out North America, Europe and Asia are fossil re- 
mains of human beings, animals, fishes, insects, 
trees, etc. In the United States are many lime- 
stone caverns, such as Mammoth Cave. They are 
all aaa of both the ancient and the modern 
world. 

Floating Gardens of Xochimileo, in Mexico. 
When the Spaniards entered the central basin they 
were surprised by the sight of large, orderly ar- 
ranged settlements in the midst of great fields of 
blossoms intersected by canals along which a brisk 
traffic was in progress. This landscape, fashioned 
by the Indians in.the shallow lake o Xochimilco, 
has persisted from the 13th Century until the pres- 
ent. Between the canals the Indians had built 
small artificial islands known as chinampas, upon 
which flowers and vegetables were grown. The 
“islands’’ were formed of rafts of decaying vege- 
tation, reeds and roots, which were anchored by 
thrusting quick-growing slips of Salix Bonplan- 
diana through them. The term “floating garden” 
is therefore incorrect, and the reports of earlier 


| travelers were based on a misconception. 


Mount Vernon and the Tomb of Washington 
Source: Officials of the Institution ; 


The Mount Vernon mansion and_ surrounding 
plantation were left to General Washington’s 
nephew, Judge Bushrod Washington, and by him 
bequeathed to his nephew John A. Washington, 
whose son, John Augustine Washingotn, became the 
last private owner of Mount Vernon. Two hundred 
acres, including the Mansion and Tomb were ac- 
quired (1859) by the Mount Vernon Ladies’ Asso- 
ciation of the Union, after both the government 
of the United States and the Commonwealth of 
Virginia had declined to purchase the estate. This 
Association, founded by Miss Ann Pamela Cun- 
ningham of South Carolina, is the oldest patriotic 
association of women in America. It is incorpo- 
rated under the laws of Virginia and holds Mount 
MG ee) “in trust for the people of the United 

ates.’’ 

The Mansion and grounds are open to visitors 
every day during the year, including Sundays and 

olidays. 

The Association is pledged to restore the Mansion 
and its surroundings as far as possible to their 
appearance in Washington’s time, and to preserve 
the home and tomb of Washington for future 
generations. The income derived from the entrance 
fee of 25 cents maintains the estate. The organ- 
jzation consists of a Regent and Vice Regents 
representing the various states, who serve without 
remuneration. The regent is Mrs. Lucien M. 
Hanks. 

General Washington wrote of Mount Vernon: 
“No estate in the United States is more pleasantly 
situated than this. It lies in a high, dry and 
healthy country, 300 miles by water from the sea, 
and on one of the finest rivers in the world... 
I can truly say I had-rather be at Mount Vernon 
with a friend or two about me than to be attended 
at the seat of government by the officers of state 
and the representatives of every power in Europe. 


- 


Commander 


*Scoresby the Elder 
*Sir William Edward Parry 
Wm. Morton, BE. K. Kane Expedition.. .. 
Sir Edward A. Inglefield ae 
Dr. Isaac I. Hayes..... 
Baron Nordenskiold. 
. Charles F. Hall 


* 


khai ar on a 
*J. B: Lockwood and Gen. D, L. Brainard, 
Gen. A. W. Greely Expedition. 
*Admiral Robert E. Peary 
*Fridtjof Nansen 
Mrederick 'G, Jackson... .. 3.25. 00-2. «> 
*Capt. Cagni, Duke of Abruzzi’s Exped'n . 
Admiral Robert KH. Peary.............. 
ZieglerPolarExpedition,Maj.AnthonyFiala 
*Admiral Robert E. Peary (Apr. 21)...... 
*Admiral Robert E. Peary (Apr. 6)..... ; 
Capt. Roald Amundsen (June 15)....... 
Lieut, Com. R. E. Byrd, Jr., U. S. N. 
Ret. (By airplane, Ma; 
_ Amundsen-Ellsworth-No 
(By dirigible, May 12)............4.5 
Capt. Sir Hubert Wilkins 
(By airplane, Apri! 15)..........-4.- 


(By airplane, May 5)... 
*Prof. Otto J. Schmidt and 32 
(By airplane, May 21)..........-...-. 


Sir Hubert Wilkins \ 
WMT CHITDIBNIG) <.i0i.ie arosin csc oe cs sees 1937-8 


ANTARCTIC EXPLORATION 
Date 


Commander 


Polar Explorations . 


The Record of Polar Explorations 


Source: National Geographic Society, Washington, D. C., ‘Gilbert Grosvenor, 
ARCTIC EXPLORATION (*Represents new records) 


Date |No. Lat. 


LL.D, (President 


~ Locality | Nations 


———$— . 
West Greenland. ......-.....> Great Bri! 
Spitsbergen and Greenland Sea |Holland 
Spitsbergen and Greenland Sea |Holland— 
Ellesmere Island............. Great Brig 
Spitsbergen and Greenland Sea |Great Briy 
Spitsbergen and East Greenland|Great Bri 
North of Spitsbergen.........- Great Brigg 
Cape Constitution....,.....-. United St# 
Smith Sound 
Cape Lieber, Grinnell Land.... 
Spitshergen’ | .(! 05's)! dadeve «stele lecnas i} 
Near Thank God Harbor...... 
Franz Josef Land.. ..232.....0. A 
Northeast Grinnell Land...... 


Greenland Coast.... 
Greenland Coast...........-- 
North of Franz Josef Land..... 
Franz Josef Land............+ 
North of Franz Josef Land..... 
Grinnell Lang .. 5)... fajefaep ss eo) U. 
North of Greenland.......... 
The North Pole.) .......-.... 
North of Greenland........... 


Spitsbergen and return........ 
Spitsbergen to Alaska......... 
Point Barrow to Spitsbergen... 


Spitsbergen to North Pole.,.... 
Rudolf Island to and around 
N. Pole; ag wif land. ice floe. . 
North Pole, by flight from Ru- 
GONE FRIAR, aera do ae eee eee aire 
North of the Coast from Point 
Barrow to the mouth of the 
MacKenzie River........-.... Ri 


Norway,; 
{ S. and Ti 
United Sti 
Italy | 
Russia, 80 


Latitude Longitude Nationality © 


Gaptesames Cook .)..22 /) .. 2s esc. 71° 10's, | 106°/54’ W. |Great Britain. 
Capt. Nathaniel Brown Palmer......... 60° uk : ie | 
James Weddell... ........ Diddle eroiats ona as 34° 17’ W. 

_ * Admiral Charles Wilkes Expedition............. 105°, W. 
Capt. James Ciark Ross. .........-+-.-+ 161 * 27° W. |Great Britain. 
Carstens E. Borchgrevink. 165° 50’ W. |Great Britain. ” 
Capt. “Robert F. Scott ).........-..5285 163 . |Great Britain 
Sir Ernest Shackleton...............5.. 162° BE, |Great Britain. 
MEGAN AMUNGSED 6 ie oie ee esas oe oe 0s Norway. 
Capt. Robert F. Scott....... 90 -|Great Britain. 
Rr-Adm. R 9 90° ~ United States. — 

/ Lincola El 1935 (76-79° 58S. |80-120°. W. {United States. 


-In January and \February, 1840, Charles Wilkes, 
commander of America’s first naval exploring ex- 
pedition, sighted the Antarctic continent and then 
followed its coastline for a distance of more than. 
'1,500 miles. Though not the earliest to glimpse 
jJand in the South Polar region, he was the first 
definitely to announce the existence of an Antarctic 
continent, according to Daniel C. Haskell, bibliog- 
rapher of the New York Public Library, whose 
- account of the expedition appears in a bulletin of 
that institution. 

“The Squadron’’ says Haskell sailed from Nor- 
folk, Va., Aug. 18, 1838, and headed first for the 
Madeira and Cape Verde Islands, then recrossed 
the Atlantic to Rio de Janeiro, worked its way 
down the east coast of South America, around 


RECENT POLAR EXPEDITIONS : 


SS Soviet Arctic—The ice-breaker, Sedoff, ice bound 
) since October 23, 1937, reported on Aug. 29, 1939, 
that it had drifted to latitude 86° 39’ North and 
longitude 47° 55’, the farthest north ever reached 
by boat, This is about 250 miles from the North 
Pole. Under the leadership of Capt. K. S. Badigan, 
the crew of the Sedoff has made scientific observa- 
tions concerning eS teCO Oey oceanography, etc. 
= e eee qwak extricated by an ice breaker on 
‘an. 13, i ; 
Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd, U.S.N., returned 


to Antarctica early in 1939, by direction of the 


government and discovered and charted 900 miles 
of unknown coastline, by the combined use of his 
ship, the Bear, and an airplane. 
the magnetic South Pole had shifted to the west. 
» ‘Phe coastline he explored consisted of a plateau 
about 3,000 feet hign extending for perhaps 1,100 
miles. He left 33 men at West Base, near Little 


He found that 


Cape Horn, and up the west coast, arriving | 
Callao, Peru, in the early summer of 1839. a: | 
“The great achievement of the voyage was, 
course, the expedition into the Antarctic in # 
winter of 1838-40. Leaving Sydney, = 
Wales, the last wek in December, ilk 
the months of January and February, 1840, follo« 
ing the coastline of Antarctica until he had com 
yinced himself that what he had discovered was # 
fact the Antarctic continent. The sq 2 
reached New York in June, 1842, having been go 
3 years and 10 months and sailed a distance © 
87,780 miles. f 
The land which Palmer saw in 1820 is now sv 
posed to have been the Antarctic Continent. 
The late Dr. Frederick A. Cook claimed to ha 
discovered the North Pole on April 21, 1908. 


ii 


| 


America, and 26 at East Base, 1,200 miles 
ras iy Land. They continued charting 
coast. 


Ellsworth Antarctic—In his ship ‘the 5 
Earp, which he had used for thse Heh ; 
Antarctic expeditions, Lincoln Ellsworth sail 
from Capetown, October 29, 1938, and three mont! 
later reached the edge of the Antarctic Contines 
at Princess Elizabeth Land. On January 11 
Ellsworth claimed 77,000 square miles of Ante 
ASS Mic the One ere as a@ result o 
area which he n, #4 
Henig amed this ‘‘Am 


German Antarctic—A German Antarctic E 
tion, led by Capt. Ritscher, on March 9 
claimed for the Reich 231,660 square miles of 
tory in Crown Princess Maerta Land, which 
Previously been claimed by Norway. any 


4 
Way, , 
of ti 


Altitudes of the Globe 241 
2 . : 
Highest and Lowest Continental Altitudes 
Source: United States Geological Survey 
- = Ele- Bel 
atinents Highest Point yation Lowest Point Sea Levet 
(Feet) . ' (Feet) 
rth Americs.|Mount McKinley, Alaska..........+. 20,300 | Death Valley, California...... 280° 
merica.|Mount Aconcarua, Argentina. 22,834 |Sea level... .......se00. go 
~s....|/Mount Elbruz, Caucasus «..........5 18,465 |Caspian Sea, Russia. 86 
....s,...{Mount Everest,\India-China.-;.- 29,141 |Dead Sea. Palestine. 1,290 
Si ais &, Kibo (Kilimanjaro) ,Ta 19,710 |Libyan Desert.......... 440 
.----|Mouut Kosciusko, New 7,328 |Lake Eyre, South Australi 38 
chee ts NAS: CONOR URI NUISOE oA so is-noo caves hd BO MOO}, . is os va sais once erent Pett oS 


5 OCEAN DEPTHS; POLAR 
test ocean depth, near the Island of Mindanao, 35,400 feet. : 
oximate mean elevation (feet)—-North America, 2,000; South America, 1,800; Europe, 980; Asia 


Africa, 1,900; Australia, 1,000; Antarctic. 6,000. 
Globe’s surface at the North Pole, according to the late Robert E. Peary, and as found by the 
an expedition of 1937, is at sea level—just_water, ice-covered much of the time. . 

The elevation at the South Pole, as noted by Scott, was 9,070 feet. 


HIGHEST PEAKS ON NORTH AMERICAN CONTINENT 


Loca- | Alti- | Loca- | Alti- 
Name tion | tude Name tion | tude 

-s..-.-.-+|Alaska |20,300}| Williamson. ....... Nevado de Colima. 14,130 | 
Maroon.... ot 14,126 


Liberty Cap 
Pike's... . 


Pigs te Cloud C 
Palisade (middle). . 
Col 


eak 


Arge’ 
do, 
fre, Arg: 


arc 


Country 


pore 
e e. 
Ei 


‘ . 122,180) Nacimiento, Argentina 

laillaco, Arg.-Chile 
fercedario, Argentina 
asi, Chile-Argen 
Cru Chile. . 


sew teee 


Peak 


22,472|El Muerto, Arg.-C 
22'277| 
22,244|Tilampu, Bolivia. . 


22,145) Antofalla, Argentina. 


EGE «ok tas 
21,.391/Ramada, Argentin 


Alps 
Peak 


Dent Blanche 

Grand Combin 

Finsteraarhorn 
9\| Alestsechhorn 


He 11,165 Mont Perdu....... 
% ‘| 11 age ||Pic de Vignemale. . 


18,465 
17,096 


|i 


17,038 


surveyed. 
+ 


‘ 


[ilimani, Bolivia..... 


"]22,014|Bonete, Argentina... 
21.883|Nevada, Argentina-Chile.. . 


. *}14,1438 


HIGHEST PEAKS ON SOUTH AMERICAN CONTINENT 
Country 


22.834|Sunipani, Peru...... 


| Feet 


14 
14,143 


Peak Country 


Chimborazo, E¢uador. 


Pumasillo, Peru. 
Pomarape, Chile 
Parinacota, Chile-Bolivia 
2||Payachata, Chile-Bolivia 
Pular, Chile... 2. ...... 80% 
8||Zonga, Bolivia. ee ee 
669||Auhcanquilcha, Chile.... 
9||Las Tortolas, Chile-Arg. . . 


. |20,669 F 
20,604|| Ausangate, Peru........-- 


HIGHEST PEAKS ON EUROPEAN CONTINENT 


Grand Paradis.......-.. S 
La Grivo]a.+... 2.2.3. a8 % 
Pic d’Alléfrode... 525.12! 9 
a) 
| eae eee JOULE: so bes ty ances ‘| 10,478 
Sy eed), 10,792 ; Ne 
ru 
ceadin, Sida 16,880}|Mizhirgi-tau.............| 15,932 A 
Se Sound 16,346]|Ushba........0-.. - av], 25,409" ae 
Fact Tay 15,935|\Adaikhokh..........+--. 415,274 ae 


Sue axe many mountains in China, Japan, Alaska, and on many 0: 
never unve "peat 


Peak 


aseptic aee 
Pic des Eserins.....-. ald 
La Meije. ...,+ cee secs PY 
6/|/Piz Bernina. ......--.,.5 


Caucasus (Europe-Asia) 


. 


the islands in the South Seas 


242° Earthquakes; Great Lakes; Sound 
Great Earthquakes 
Source: Historical Records Rope 
Time Place Deaths Time Place 
pet Subtaly’s:. tela ck sete 60,000 }}1910..-.... .|Cartago, Costa Rica..... 
1703, Bok Bos Fapee. caries: | /200;000 || 1915, Jan. 1 ‘|Gentral, Italy.........-. 20) 
1755, Noy. 1,....| Lisbon, Portugal -| 50,000 || 1923, Sept .|Tokio, Yokohama, Japan| 9¢ 
1783, Feb. 4. . .| Calabria, Italy. . 60,000 || 1925, May JAPA ses Pees { 
1797, Feb. 4 ..| Quito, Ecuador... 41,000 || 1931, March 31...|Managua, Nicaragua... . bat 
1868, Aug. 13-15..| Peru'and Ecuador 25,000 || 1932. Dec. “; | Kansa, China i. 22 oe ters } 
1883, Aug. 25-38..| Island of-Java... 6,000 }| 1933, March 10.../Southern California... .. 
1886, Aug. 31...,.} Charleston, S. C........ 1939, Jan. 24.... 4|Central oe ie arctan + 
1906, April 18-19. | San A Ree, Wir ens aay rs : ra ona ee BY acs b 
1906, April 17... .| Formosa Island......... pee too Jann 30, * Anatolia, Burkey oe 1 
1906, April 16... .| Valparaiso, Chile....... 1,500 , Nov. 10....|/Moldavia, Rumania..... 
1907, fons 14.....| Kingston, Jamaica...... 1,400 || 1941, April 15....|Colima, Mexico......... 
1908, Dec. 28....| Sicily and Calabria...... 76,483 


The cause of earthquakes has not been determined. Some of them occur, it is now assertew 
scientists as far down as 1,000 miles below the surface of the earth. ; 

It was once generally believed that they were due to the pressure of gas escaping or trying to esc 
but physicists recently incline to the opinion that some greater force is at work. 


The Great Lakes 


(Source: United States Lake Suryey Office, Detroit.) 


* Superior ;Michigan| Huron Erie’ |Onty 
0 oO aka eee ire at Matas 7 $93 jor 7a | 
Deepest soundings in feet...............-...4--- 1,290 9 750 210 

ne eee cn ih Teo deters eae oon! 1) aaa ad 

Mrla edtintiey entire dramace base U.S 71s 2 2 31,820 | 22400 | 23.010 ) 9.940 | oa 

; " Canada, 2\ .|° + 43)330) pias. fcc.8 47,570 : 16, 
Total gis. 80,90 69.040 72.420 
ee rece a nent Ome loved £0 00k. « -<< oth Gorge | raaeies bh ase Oe 
v4 S 49° 00" 46° 06’ 46° 17° 
Longitude, west... sete ereeee Pa oka ine otae eric +3 ae eae = os nt 
Sete a Soca eens in ene ime | soe | 78 


_ Figures for mean surface above mean sea level 
are the average for 42 years—1900-1941. 

Maximum and minimum monthly mean eleva- 
tions since 1900 of the surface of the Great Lakes 
above sea level— Superior, 603.64 (Sept., 1916): 


LAKE ST. CLAIR 


Lake St. Clair is an expansive shallow basin of 
the waterway through which Lake Huron dis- 
charges into Lake Erie. It has low marshy shores 
and a natural maximum depth of about 21 feet. 
Its low-water datum is 573.5 feet above mean sea 
level. Its extreme length is 26 miles‘and extreme 


width 24 miles. The improved steamer channel is. 


1844 miles long, with least width of 700 feet and 
‘depth of 25 feet. Of the 460 square miles of water 


Sound—How Far, How Fast, Does It Go? . 


» On a day in Dec., 1933, a dynamite explosion set 

off on the Arctic island of Nova Zembla was de- 

tected at Berlin, more than 2,000 miles away. 
Thunder, which is the loudest common noise, 


mever has been heard unmistakably more than- 


about 20 miles from the flash. 
Continual cannon fire has been heard 100 miles 
away and.somewhat doubtfully as far as 300 miles. 
_ The landing of the great Siberian meteor, which 
/fell on June 30,.1908, was heard 400 miles away and 
affected weather instruments in Europe. 

The world’s loudest noise, the volcanic explosion 
of the Island of Krakatoa in 1883, was heard by 
human ears as far off as Bangkok, something more 
than 1,400 miles. 

_ At La Courtine in France, in 1924, tons of excess 
war munitions were exploded, under scientific con- 
trol ahd reports obtained from listeners and instru- 
ment stations in all directions over Europe. The 
, maximum distances unmistakably recorded in this 
| tmstance were but little more than 200 miles. 


. nd ‘ 


Source: Scientific Records. 


599.94 (April, 1926). Michigan, 582.28 (July, 191g 
577.25° (Jan., 1926). -Huron, 582.32 (July, 194 
577.35 (Feb., 1926). Erie, 574.27. (June, 19% 
569.43 (Feb. 1936), Ontario, 248.62 (June, 191 
242.68 (Noy., 1934). 


surface 180 is in the United States and 2 
Canada. ; 
The St. Clair ‘river, about 40 miles jong 
36 to 34 mile wide, is the outlet from Lake Hw 
to Lake St. Clair, and the Detroit river, abouu 
miles long and varying in width from one-> 
pec pure miles, flows from Lake St. Clair to LI 

ie. 
Shoal sections of the rivers are improved an 
25-foot channel is maintained by the United Sta 


This distance was separated from the actual | 
plosion by one of the ‘‘zones of silence’ usut 
encountered in such experiments, a zone in ¥ 3) 
the noise is unheard although it is heard — 
closer to the explosion and farther away. 

Such long-distance sound waves do not tr: 
the ordinary air close to the ground:but in the re 
and less resistant air 50 or 60 miles up. These hii! 
level sound waves gradually bend downward agi 
toward the earth, so that they travel in a vast bo 
shaped curve. : 

“How far away was that flash of lightning?’ 
Gi on through hot summer air (100°) at 1,26 
@ setond. In zero weather sound flies 

Speed of sound (feet per second) in oe 


@ common question. The answer’ is that 
thr : 
air at 1,088 to 1,150 feet a second. a | 
i 


’ 


ri Su \ 


_ Auto Touring Distances 


Automobile Touring Mileage in ‘the United States 


Source: American Automobile Association 


Cc. 


N.C. 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
New Orleans, La. 
Washington, D.C. 


Miami, Fla. 


Asheville, 


W. Paitm Beach. 


| Memphis, Tenn. 


Charleston, S. 


£ Jacksonville, Fla 
Richmond, Va 


or 
-_ 


a Columbia, S. C. 


i] 

nw 

I 
209 


: S| Atlanta, Ga. 


aod 
+ AD 


+ we Oobo 


} 506]... 
2| 780) 672! 863 

703, 1203! 108 
67; 869| 855] 948 


2 
667 
611! 


23211056 


724 729 992) 


MILEAGE ON IMPORTANT AUTOMOBILE ROUTES 


NEW YORK—SAN FRANCISCO 
Miles Mil 
Van Wert, Ohio... .. 2,5: 


Miles 


ile Mik 
ma New York, N. Y....... | 1,675 North Platte. ......- 1,498 
a Ne J S Fort Wayne, Ind... 1,750 Big Spring, Neb... .. .1,;423 
S Elizabeth............. ymout! Z ney, Neb...... 6.4. 1,3 
i 56 Pl h 1,800 Sid b 373 
be Frese: Valparaiso, Ind. ..... 1,901 Cheyenne, Wyo... ...1,272 
pares 1,953 Laramie.............1,220 
2,073 Rawlins........ . 1,100 
2,184 Rock Springs. . 989 
2,199 Green River. . 974. 
2,299 Evanston, Wyo...... 874 
2,38 ty, Ui + 789 
2,57 
2,63: 540 
2,76 
9}) 2,89. 
2,933 Reno 
2,967 Truckee, Calif 
3,040 Auburn 
3,075 othe fete aed 


Kearney 
NEW YORK—BUFFALO 


Mil Miles Miles ‘ 
New York, N. Y....... S5¢8)| ‘101 Liberty......-. z8o Bath..... LIS) hs 
- Ae een N.J....... 392]; 117 Roscoe.,....-...-.-- a Wayne 88 , 
317 Dansville. ‘ s% 
Hon it ROA 332 Mt. Morris 8 ee 
St ers eS 337 Leicester... # 
tt Boor cera aor 350 Warsaw. Re Seo Fe i 
Uses be are 360 Varysburg......2..6: 8. 
pe ee 377 East Aurora........) 21 
398 Buffalo, N. Y........ @ 


4 
728)) 1, Cedar Rapids... . 
2 astiesoge 


267 Pain 
NEW YORK—ER: 


Miles 
133 Scranton 
153 Paes oS 


Miles 

317 Port Allegheny...... 
455 Smethport...... renee 
350 Mt. Jewett. 


"46 Netcong.... Bes 
55 Hackettstown, N. J...- 
Del. Water Gap, Pa.... 
Stroudsburg. . 
Mt. Pocono.... 


Couderspo 
BOSTON—MIAMI 


MHF wamningion, D.C... -e1fh|| tale Ex. freee 
463 Was fey Da ap ee et j | Plerees > iter ie 
Fredericksburg, Va... .1,122|| 1,571 W. Palm Beacb..... 8 
Pate 37% Richmon Vas... 1086 11639 Miaml.....,..c.000. 0 0 | 
hy ef So oe by 4m! A 
ba Boteh HL Vacs. "988|| (Alternate, Petersburg to Jack- 
733 Raleigh. N. C........ 905 sonyville via Charleston.) f 
836 Rockingham, N. C. 803 695 Petersburg, Va..f.... 756 
946 Columbia, 8. C...... 693|| 698 Rocky Mount, N.C. 653 
1,005. Aiken, S. C.......... 634|| 836 Wilmington, §.C..... 515 — 
1,021 Augusta, Ga......... 618|| 955 Florence, 8. C.. 396 
1.205 Wayeross, Ga.....-. 434|| 1,067 Charleston, 8. C 284 
1383 Jacksonville, Fig! !!. 367|| 1,193 Savannah, Ga. 158 
1'323 St. Augustine........ 316|| 1.273 Brunswick, Ga.. TB 
1377 Daytona, Beac 262|| 1.351 Jacksonville, Fla.... i) 
11465 Melbourne....-..--: 174!) © © 44 : 


244 Auto Touring Distances 


Automobile Touring Mileage in the United States 
“~~ Source: American. Automobile Asscciation . 


: © By a 
j < + z :|/9le 
|e Zs : ° o| = « | gf 
Sie gle | Ble [ole |S) a]Ple 
‘Cities in the East me € $18 Ee B33) 5 3 “alti 2 8 
= ww }o a ” = “| Do! 
= E a jor] Sie =| 3 a! | #3 
ai-a a le.-| S43 gts ¢ a £ | 3s 
Ss = = [oe] aig ie ee) e eo | Wi 
3 CI 3 |s S | os = 8 o|] > 3 S 
a <1 8 210 O10 oO Aalswn ie 
Albany; N. Yiews.. 25. 272), 339) 184; 280] 154, 806 534! 947) 314) 3 
Atlantic City, N. J...,| 272 135| 345| 431) 426 819 65 180} 2 
Baltimore, Md........ case 375] ay 697 4 


Indianapolis, "ec 
Lake George, N. Y.... 
Louisville, Ky........ 


ies 


203/ 939/1047 
258/1010)1030 
Mersiapee 145] 557) 523) 638] 318) 802 
NEG Lier) ei0) oie , 818]1193) 741/1127| 533) 294 
6 Guinot 579] 601) 475) 763] 299] 685) 310} 242 
3 484! 573) 109) 479] 567) 511 
Conds 17: 37; 449) 376) 530) 383] 698 537 
alee 451] 518] 167] 493] 107] 921/1019 7471160 


Di bb OFFS a an 


- 6 

Ds ies |= 

5 | = ° S 

Cities in the West ery ie eo = > Paes 
Pilels& e | ok o |e 

BI oo o)}% © i 2 |e 

‘ > 5 > 3 On 2 e 

A el = eS 8 i a 3 £ 

re ee ee ej 3 os o| 6 

; ré) rs) QA;al dis = M 
ismarck, N. D...... 886| 723| 884 1333) 827; 454 1510/1699; 668 1579| 86: 
Boise, Idaho......... 914) 797,1784 1686) 860 1507|1407| 771) 582)1932/150 

Calg: Alta, 2247\1750 


1080)1800 2001/1184) 1270)1927|131 
94) 921) 104/1028 


Memphis, Tenn....... 
Mexico City, Mexico. . 


steer eos 


2685 
910)2154)1385 
148} 1093] 170: 


rst 


from persons having 
naturalization certificates. 


. a. * i woe ae bot £ eo Vee ~e ae 0 Oe | Te 
7 q . ‘ ; 4 : i 
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Automobile Touring Mileage in the United States 


Source: American Automobile Association 


| . 5 > x S$ CI 4 = 
. > © 2 
2)2/ 6/2 z]<|2 s/2l2/6/8]% 
C = i .) : - ew] Y) 
3 aig < =. Siig | $ ° gis Cities in the East- 
> & so] ° = a 
sleleleleie leleleleisieieiele 
° = 4 2 . = Ss f-| 
< x <= = S = ° kd 
“Bee RE: Be 1m | a zlejceiele]e 
6: : 1) 579) 3 22 Albany. N. Y. 
| 280) 953) 601) 47 72) 4 Atlantic City, N. J 
145/ 818) 475) 484, 37! 518) Baltimore, Md. 
§57/1193) 763] 57% Boston, Mass. 
.} 523) 741) 299) ‘ Buffalo, N. Y. 
} 258) 638)1127! 685) 1 Burlington, Vt. 
: 939/1010) 318) 533! 310 383' 921} Charleston, W. Va 
462 10471030) 802| 294) 242 | : t Chicago, il. 
| 291) 957) 987) 518) 343) 197) 493) 497; 928] Cincinnati, Ohio 
132) 708!- 739) 474| 554) 112 j Cleveland, Ohio 
186) 848) 879) 497) 421) 131 9 0; Columbus, Ohio 
643! 526! 57 t Detroit, Mich. 
711) 172) 395 1 0| Evansville, Ind. 
186} 768) 421 | 2| Gettysburg, Pa. ° 
178) 741! 413) | 569 Hagerstown, Ma 
222| 803) 447| 410| 96| Harrisburg, Pa. 
3 6 626) 246) 223 1 510) < Indianapolis, Ind. 
538/ 265) 339) 5486/1083) 641) 438 201) Lake George, N. Y 
403/1096/1121; 586) 265) 306) 2' 606 1043) Louisville, Ky. i 
609} 282) 165) 718/1119) 650} 354) 610! 186] Montreal, Que. Aes 
336) 976) 620 P F 
| 938) 671 
| 243} 902 539 } 
344) 607, 244 | Pittsburgh, Pa 
664/1262! 820| 624 Portland, Me, 
36° 8831248) 815) 
344) 664) 883 | 851) | 632) 108| 663 
607 |1262 1248) 851) 469) 11236 St. Louis, Mo: 
244 820) 815 | ; 79 Toledo, Ohio 
624) 519 | 296 Toronto, Ont, 


23 +135; 3 556| 775) 108! 816) 480 Washington, D, CO 
186} 32 656 694| 96) 242! 663/1239|) 792) White Mts., N. H. | 


Cities in the West 


eattle, Wash. 
tional Park 


Yellowstone Na- 


SanAntonio,Tex, 
San Francisco 
Santa Fe, N. M. 


Portland, Ore. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Min neapolis 


———— 


Bismarck, N. D. 


7581884) 840 


Grand 

Helena, Mont. 

1) Oe 
856|1957| 1648 ansas , Mo, 

736 192 890! 1217} 1415} 1360 3| Los Angeles, Calif — 


5|1380| 40 i 
Mem his, Tenn v 
8/1696] 307] 732 1043|2627|2260) Mexico City : 


Omaha, Neb. — 
Portland, Ore. 


7 858) 532 

3| 458)2236)1962/1430 
980| 2362) 1928) 1396 fa 

| 712). 234 3|1101) 10: ne 
! 1520) 1945/1671 Santa Fe, N. ; 
309) 143)1740 Seattle, Wash. — a 
425|1431 Spokane, Wash. ~ 
1070 143] 425 174 Re foi x 
518 0 - Yellowstone Nat, Pk. — 


mong the great na’ 
Peet ia er ents to Canada are Detroit (where thousands of Canadians cross the border line _ 


44 : Rouses Pt.; and many other ; 
Niagara Falls; 1000 Islands Bridge of oe is 


, / 
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Air uae Distances Between Principal Cities of ihe United State 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of Navigation, Radio Division 
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g ; | Gaoe g 

Zo gides 5 SHON ate baal elas 
* Distances in ° = @ ~ x te) i) ic) & rs 5 a t= J 
Statute Miles 5 $ Gi 2 = 3 e ° 5 a 2 <) F é = 
From/To 4 & = - a i v zl } oO m = 2 7 

c ) « - © q - 43 es) @ E = 4 
s Bae eaten) Oi eel ee | 2 a. - | & =7 
| = S S = - eo > e 2 2 < e § re 
a 2 = e = m4 > ¢ $ se I es 5 3 ong 
z ‘3 3} E} < & 2 Qo o S S ra) ro) 5 = 
< i=] =) 2 12) 1} Oo Q Q ie) | = et = 
Atlanta, Ga....... ....) 575) 933] 695] 583) 368] 550/1,208| 595) 688) 675/1,935) 317 335) 6 y 
Baltinere: Md....| 575|....| 358! 273] 603) 423) 305)/1,505| 398)1,245) 962 27313| 498| 792) 9 4 
Boston, Mass.....| 933] 358] ....| 398} 849] 737| 550/1,766 613 1, 598/1,250/2,590} 823/1,133 1,24 
Buffalo, N. Y.....| 695) 273] 398] ....| 454}. 392) 175/1,368) 218 1,289 "862|2,195| 483] 802 Tae 
Chicago, Ill...... 583) 603] 849] 454|....| 249) 307] 918] 236) 954] 413/1,741| 263) 481 1,14 
Cincinnati; Ohio. .| 368] 423] 737| 392|° 249] ....| 218]1,090} 234) 897) 541/1,392 92| 410). 98 
Cleveland, Ohio.. 550} 305} 550) 175) 307! 218) ....|1,223 94/1,116| 700)2,044| 309 627|1,0%0 
Denver, Colo..... a 208/}1, pes 1, ae 1g Eh 918] 1,090] 1,223] ....|1,153] 925] 555) *$28/1,035) 878)1,7: 
Detroit, Mich. "595| 398 *613| 218] 236] (234 9411,153| ....|1,111] 643]1,976; 315) 621)1,1 1 
Galveston, Tex. 688/1,245]1,598]1,289) 954) 897/1,116) 925)/1,111 .| 677|1.423] 807) 49: 98 
Kansas City, Mo..} 675| (962 iB 250) '862| 413) 541 555| 643| 677 1,352] 480} 370 1,22 
Los Poe tc Cal. .|1,935|2,313 2) ase 2,195)1,741}1,892/2,044) 828/1,976)1, ane 1.359) 1,825} 1,602 2,33 
‘Louisville, ....| '317| '498| 823] 483] "268 92} 309)1,035) 315 *807| °480|1,825] .... s 319 99 
Memphis, Tenn 3 31 802} 481| 410| 627] 878] 621} 492] 370]1,602| 319]!....| 88 
Miami, Fla 6 ,258/1,184|1,190} 957/1,088]1,732/1,156|] 941)/1,247|2,355) 923 878] .. 
Minneapolis, Minn.| 905) 948)1,125 7331 '356| 603) 632| 699] 542\1,087| 413/1,522| 605] 700 1,56 
Nashville, Tenn. . 218| 597) 941] 626] 394] 239] 456/1,018) 468] 666) 472|1,777| 153) 195 ye 
New Orleans, La..|. 427 1,001|1,359/1,087| 831] 708] 922/1,079| 938] 288] 678/1,675| 623) 358 j 
New York, N. Se .| 747| 170| 188] 291] 711) 568) 404/1,628) 483)1,415]1,097|2,446| 650) 953 1,0% 


Oklahoma, Okla...) 753/1,173/1,490]1,117| 689] 755) 946] 503) 905] 456) 293/1,182) 675) 422)1,2% 


Omaha, Neb...... 815]1,026|1,280] 883) 432] 620] 738] 485] 666| 828) 165)1,312) 579) 529/1,4 
Philadelphia, Pa..| 663) 90) 268 is see 501| 343| 575| 444/1,335|1,037/2,388] 580| 878/1,0 
' Pittsburgh, Pa 520) 194) 478} 178 258] 115/1,320) 208/1.140) 784/2,135| 345) 660/1,0 
Eo eate, Oregon . .|2,172|2,367|2.553]2,167|1, 705 1.987/2,063| '985|1,975]1,885|1,397| 825|1,953)1,852/2,7 7 
duis, Mo. 4 731/1,036] 662) 259] 308) 490} 793] 452 Std 238|1,585| '242| 242 1,000 
Salt Lake C., Utah|1,580|1,858| 2,099] 1,701|1,260|1,450|1,567| 372/1,490|1,249| 922] 577|1,400)1,250/2,0% 
San Fran., Cal... .|2)133|2'451 Apt 2,298/1,855)/2,037/2,163} 946/2, "087|1,693/1,500] 345/1,983]1,800}2,6 
Seattle, Wash. . . -|2)180|2/341/2,508|2,130]1,743|1,974|2,035/1,020|1,945|1,938|1,505| 956/1,945/1,867|2,7 
Spokane, Wash. ..|1, aes 2/110|27279| 1.900] 1,514) 1,746|1,804| °827|1,715]1,753)1,286| 939]1,720|1,652|2,5: 
- Washington, D. C. 33] '392] '290} 594] '403| '303/1,490] '397|1,214| (943|2,295| '473| 763] 9% 


‘ 


Air Line Distances Between Principal Cities of Europe 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of Navigation, Radio Division 


| 
& 2 as 
a » - Lo} 
Distances in o < C : ® 3 @ = i & 2 | ss 
Statute Miles | 5 | @ A ae 1H anki feast hos Weea=ls ah | ae} S|] 2 oi 
g a Fy = § 3 Sie =| i0 8 a) 4) 2) aee 
From/To 3 8 g 9 2 = 3 $s ° g Ss a g £§ = 
=} oS a 9 ® 5 x} 3 ci] 
PS tele) Shel € bes ll Ste a2 ae 
Amsterdam..\..... ... .|1,340/2,218] 770| 875] 365] 105/1,100| 128] 381/1,360] 468] 228] 23211,0¢ 
thens.... 1,340) 2. . .|1/395)1.160| 500/1,112)1,292! '460|1,200]1,320! '350|1,765| 1,113] 1,250) 1,52 
EVR en 2'218]1,395 2)427|1,487| 1, “867 2'240)1, 220 2/127|1,980]1,070/2, 490 2 055 2,020) 1,5%5] 
Barcelona... |... 770|1,160|2,427 92/1;085|1'380 "910/21, 
Belgrade......... 875| '500/1,487| 998] . bis $30] '298| 780 840| "5021, eso 760|1, 16 
Berlin............| 365/1,112/1,867| 925] 618 98] 300] 225/1,068] 815} 268] 165| 833 
Brussels..........|_ 105|/1,292/2'240| 658|- $50) 40i 1,110} 110] 475/1/345 198] 301/1,12) 
Bucharest... ... | 460|1,220]1,210] 295] 798/1,ii0| ?...|. 982] 970) "27211, 890} 950/1,08 
1,200|2}127| '692] 7 00) °110] 982] ....} 400]1,246) 585 228] 1,099 
1/320] 1'960/1,085| 840] 225 400]... .|1 180| ‘70% 
350| 1,070] 1,380 1,068]1,345) 272/1,240)1,240| 7. .|1,830|1,150/1,22211 21 
8] 1,765}2,490|. 919/1,327 ; 585| '768|1,83 71) '668} 1,444 
1,113/2;055| 665| '652| 268] 198 890 93] 412/1/150| 671 250]1 07) 
1/250/2,020| 910] 760] 165| 301 180}1;222 6 
1'770|3/050) 610] 1,58811,410 1.281.980 1.090 Pel eee bare bee 38 
3 i a i :015)1,160)1, 2oh 
1/476|2'435 $07 1/040] _575| 202) 1285) 1; ig8 730 
1,463|2,742| 316)1}235|3,149| 807]1,518| 875|1,27211,690] 902| 888/1,098|1/98% 
27/1,025/2,238| 211) °750| '730| 521|1,020] 528) "906/1,205| 875| 492| "730|1,54 
1)388]1;175|1,852/1,160} 995]1,392] °920/1, 285) 970]1;180|1,728|1,240]1,100| ‘3g 
15] '925|1,912| 648) 475} 310] 372! 725) 520| "975| '855) °193| 37811, 101 
1,610) 2,118/1,330|1,11 300 672/1,245 a32 303|1,505] 786] 675] 445| 6m 
1/300]2;3. 18 540| 170/1;152| 250] 634/1/390| 480] 295] 459117 Be 
0} 1,310) 1,590}1,440] 855] 520] 900} 870] 805] 453/1,115|1,210| 780! 600) ‘3d 
8| 650/1,900| 530} 440) 739] 730] 700] 675) 948] '840/1'175| 698] | 810|1,44 
335|1,360/1,072| 231] 810] 945} 194] 945]1,010] 315/1,525| 860] 95411/20 
,495]1,862|1,410|1,005] 503] 793/1,080| 722| 330/1,340/1/010| 730| 502] “42 
990/1,555|1,150/ 510) 320} 720) '580| 602] 415] '852|1/130| 550| 462| 641 
795] 1,700 300) 322) 568] 520] 460] 538] 790|1/040| 370| *460| 9% 
ANT ee 375]1,000|2,050| 513] 590] 410] 312| 855| 259] 595/1,090| '76s| 193| 432\1,9%% 
\ ae 
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Line Distances Between Principal Cities of the United: States 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of Navigation, Radio Division 


Distances in 
Statute Miles 


From/To 


Nashyille, Tenn. 
New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. ¥. 
Oklahoma, Okla 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Oregon 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Washington, D. C. 


Omaha, Nebr. 


Pe aeereo dl 
Sew aR , 
Sasa San Francisco, Cal. 


BW ICD 0 


Atlanta, Ga...... 
3) Baltimore, Md 


Nene i Spokane, Wash. 


kOROOCSS ! 


COroens | 
S 


Ton nw 
WOIRWORD 


uptonao pen Salt Lake City, Utah 


oeWODS | 


iq we 
SO hart 


3 Clexelana ¢ " Ohio’ 
enver, Colo. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Galveston, Tex. 
3|/Kansas City, Mo. 
5|Los Angeles, Cal. 
3| Louisville, Ky. 
Monon Tenn. 
‘7\ Miami, Fla, 
Minneapolis, Minn 
7|Nashvillee Tenn. 
New Orleans, La. 
New York, N.Y. 
Oklahoma, Okla 
Omaha, Nebr. 
2 Philadelphia, =e . 


Whe 
tox 
Owrt 
ee in A te 
Mao 
ae 


611,425/2.518/2.264) 536/1, p92| . «| 4 '437|San Francisco, Cal 
,523 rt 372/2,388 3 145 143| ey 7 Lae 9/2, sant cs 
(324|1,149|2,159/1,918)  295/1,500) 548 7304 (228). 2212 106 Spokane, Westy : 
,150}1, "012 "122| 188/|2,360 "710 1,845|2, 437 2,335|/2,105| . .|Washington, D. C 


_ Air Line Distances Between Principal Cities of Europe 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of Navigation, Radio Division 


Distances in a 
Statute Miles - 


Stockholm 


Warsaw 


1,495] 990] 795/1,000] Athens 
60| 1,862|1,555)1,700/2.0 050| Baku Abe, 
v 150} 830} 513/Barcelona 


,100| 37 5 
"391|1,100| 670|1,335|_ 300\1,440/1,218) 435) 640) 97 
30 208|1,690] 890} 1. 4 1,848] 1,700) 1,415} 1, 1058 
1,03 90) 1/235} 885) 890] 762 "480 
1,598/1,410/1,110) 765 
1225| "950 8 Bt 


531) 1,242 1, 295 
1,050) 690/1,080 
1,155} (985 
1,155 -..| 545) 


985] 545 
276|1,220 11,170 Aya 
ie 00 


bas 70 
930] 421 780 


248 | Flying Distances ae : 


Air Line Distances Between Principal Cities of the World — 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of Navigation, Radio Division +) 
‘ @ & 
\ 2 
: z | * 
Distances in > z = 
Statute Miles |, 3 _ 3 3 B & rod ge 3 4} 
From/To 2 ° a I Hl ° g . E g o 3 
9 1] ka 5 = a 5 § q eg 
. < Fs a a |*R S (sje) BRAS ic} tae S| 
ede ae 3,906] 2,148] 5,930} 5,385) 3,325) 5,670] 3,305} 8,985) 7,42 4,71 Pi! 
aes |) 3,906): 2... 2,040} 2,022] 8,215 4,923) 6,490] 6,380] 8,445) 6,180] 2,6 
Wee 2,148] 2,040]...... 3,947; 7,411] 1,823) 5,949) 4,458] 7,158] 7,384) 4,638] 4 
Bombay....... 5,930] 2,022] 3,947)...... 9,380] 2;698| 5,133} 8/144]. 4/831] 8/172] 6,992] 45 
Buenos Aires...| 5,385] 8,215} 7/411] 9,380]-.... ..| 7,428] 4,332] 5,598]10:516| 7,653] 7,964] 6,9 
Gaia. t).... 2.5 "32 85| 1/823] 2/698] 7,428]...... 4,476] 6,231| \7,175| 8/925] 6,352] 2,2) 
Cape Town....| 5,670| 4,923] 5,949] 5,133| 4.332] 4,476]../_.. 8,551] 8,918] 11,655] 10,382] 5,9 
Chicago... ... "305| 6.490| 4.458] 8/144] 5,598| 6,231] 8.551]... ... :510| 4/315] 2/310 rea 
Guam........: "985| 6,380] 7,158}. 4,831| 10,516] 7,175] 8,918] 7,510] ..... 3,896] 5,225] 7,6 
Honolulu... .. 7,421| 8,445] 7/384) 8.172] 7,653) 8,925] 11,655] 4.315] 3,896].:.... 2,825] 7,3) 
Juneau... ‘| 4'715] 6/180] 4/638] 6,992] -7,964| 6,352] 10,382] 2'310| 5,225] 2,825]. "... ta 
London. .. 1/562) 2/568] '575| 4/526] 6,919) 2/218] 5,975] 4/015| 7.605| 7320] 4.496|..... 
Melbourne... ..] 12/190] 87150] 9,992| 6,140] 7,336] 8,720] 6,510] 9:837| 3/497] 5/581) 8/162] 10,5) 
Mexico City..*| 4'584| 8/155] 6,119] 9,818] 4,609! 7,807] 8,620] 1,690| 7,690] 3/846] 3/210] 5.6 
New Orleans...| 3,718] 7,212| 5,182] 8/952] 4,902] 6.862] 8,390) 827] 7/895] 47305] 2/860] 46) 
New, York... ._: ;604| 6,066] .4,026| 7.875| 5,295! 5,701] 7,845] 727] 8/115] 5,051] 2874] 3,5) 
Panama...... 3,918] 7,807| 5,902] 9/832] 3,319] 7/230] 7,090] 2,320] 9/220! 5/347] 4'456| - 5.3) 
Paris...... Ales) 1617 — 2° 4,391] 6,891| 2,020) 5,762| 4/219] 7,675| 7.525 4,700] 2 
Rio de Janeiro..| 4/312] 7/012] 6,246] 8/438] 1,230] 6,242] 3850] 5/320/11,710| 8/400| 7/611| 5,7 
San Franciseo..| 5,114} 7,521| 5,744] 8/523| 6,487| 7.554] 10/340| 1'875| 5'952| 2'407| 1'530| 5,4! 
Santiago....... 5,718| 8/876] 7,842] 10,127| 731] 8,100 5,325} 91946] 6.935] 7,320) 7,2 
‘Seattle. 005... 4,720| 6,848] 5,121} 7,830] 6,956) 6,915] 10,305] 1,753] 5,785|- 2:707| _'870| 4/8i 
Singapore... _.. 8,338| 4/443] 6,226] 2'425| 9/940] 5,152] 6,025] 9/475| 2'990| 6,874) 7,375] 6.8} 
Tokyo.........|_7,370| 5,242) 5,623] 4/247) 11,601} 6,005] 9,234) 6,410] 1/596! 3/940] 4,117| 6,0 
7 ° e 
> I 3 2° 
: o = a g xa} 
Distances in € is) o a e S » 
Statute Miles| 5 % 6 S = & % 5 
From/To fe 8 ° m E & 3 & & 3 & 9: 
eee |) fb el ele h ed ace LE 
= b=) ra Zz a a x a Ps Pa a =f 
Azores 12,190} 4,584] 3,718) 2,604] 3/918] 1,617| 4,312] 5.11 
Bagdad 8150) $165] 7.212] 6.096] 7-807) 2/385] 7.019] 7.521] .Sis76| Oigas| 4a4as ey 
5 h s 10% : 4 ‘ y 4 
Bombay 6,140] 9/818} 8,952) 7875] 9/832] 4,391 Saag 3593 10°97 7830 $8 ros 
Buenos Aires 7,336 4,609 #202 £295 3,319 6.891 1,230] 6,487} '731| 6/956] 9/940] 11,6¢ 
Cape Town G10 8,620 8,390 7840 7090 5,732 8:380 10.340 5080) 10/308 B038 92: 
; f : as 320] 1,875} 5,325] 1,753] 91475] 6.4 
Guam 3,497) 7,690} 7,895] 8,115] 9/220] 71675] 11,710| 57952] 994 4 x ux 
Honolulu 5,581] 3/8: 4,305] 5,051] 5/347| 7,525| 8/400f~2'407 pac Steel aoa am 
Juneau 8,162} 3,210] 2,860) 2\874| 4/456] 4'700| 7'611] 1530 Fase] eee) Seca! Weed 
London 10,590] 5,605] 4,656] 3) 5,310] 210] 5,747] 5/440 pare! gota oele| am 
Melbourne |...... 8,599] 9,455] 10,541! 9/211] 10,500] 8/340] 79 PGB) 2 S20). 9813) ames 
Mexico City 8,590]. .."..| “’940| 2/110] 1532| 51800] 4’810| i’svol aise] $339) 3-788) Bila 
ae, OP Dah gee 116i] Leos steae] P82} 1820) 4.122] 2,339) 10,495 Fa 
New York 10,541) 2,110] 1,161]..! 2211] 3'600| 4:80] 2’eoe] Siss| Sasol o3oe] & 
Panama 9,211) 1,532) 1,600] 2,211]../...] 5/440] 3° 908] 8-434) 2.440) 9.617) 68 
Hite dant |"8383) 258) FH PH) S80) cig) OPO] 30) Ta) BAO) Go| a 
pe zantiaco 7,970 1,870 1,960 2,606 3,349] 5,680] 6,655 a 5380 © B00 aio me 
San 5 ; 4 ee ; 852! 5.960 i - 
Seattle 330] -2'330| 2'137| Si4go] sigcol Gogol d852| 5.960 * aga. °*486] 19.270) 10; 
Singapore 3,768] 10,495] 10,255] 9,617| 11;800| 6;730| 9'875| 8,440| 10°270| 8.200|. 720°] 3" 
okyo 5,172} 7,190) 6,993) 6,848] 8,560) 6,132/11,600| 5,250] 10/850] 4’863} ‘3.3501 ei 
x . 2 es " . 
Air Line Distances Between ‘Representative Cities’ 
of the United States and Latin America | 
— Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of Navigation, Radio Division d 
New San Wash- 4 
York (|Francisco| S Los New 
7 nel rates in ton ae poner Angeles orca 


‘6,295 6,487 6,956 5,205 5,598 
th , 5,935 6,148 


2\4 3,863 4/166 2'3 21691 3/1 
; : : ;100 
2,100 3,900 4 2/040 2148 10 Best 
080 2,5 2}930 1,835 1,870 1,935 21 
1,302 2,600 2/805 15110 1/315 1,760 2/320 
2/211 3°349 3680 e086 21590 2608 4.80 
pas] $40 Se) S25] Sin) aso) 23 
4'810 6,655 6,945 4'7 5,320 : a3 
2,200 3.070 3/430 2030 2)1 3490 peat 
5,134 5, 6,466 4,965 5,320 5,495 5,595 
: +790 2,2 1,665 iG, 1,240 1,47 


“7? 


Weights and Measures—Metric 249 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 
The Metric System 


Source: National Board of Standards, U. S. Department of Commerce 


The International Prototype Meter is kept at the International Bureau of Weights and Measures. 
definition the meter now bears no definite relation to the earth's quadrant, but is the length 
-@ certain platinum-iridium bar when supported in a definitely specified manner, at the temperature 
melting ice, and at standard atmosphere pressure (760 millimeters of mercury). : 
The kilogram is independently defined as the mass of a definite platinum-iridium standard, the 
ternational Prototype Kilogram, which is also kept at the International Bureau of Weights and 
Basures. The liter is defined us the volume of a kilogram of water,.at standard atmospheric pressure, 
d at the temperature of its maximum density, approximately 4° C. The meter is thus the fundamental 
uit on which are based all metric standards and measurements of length and area, and of volumes 
‘derived from linear-measurements. f 4 


r 


_ Comparison of Metric and Customary Units From 1 to 9 
a 
4 LENGTH 


Meters| Yards Meters|Rods 
(m) | (yd) (m) | (rd) 


Meters] U.S. Kilometers 


Milli-|Feet 
meters} (ft) 


(m) |Miles (mi) (km) 


25.4001 1—0.304 801 1—0.914 402 1= 5.029 21 1= 1.609 347 
2=0.609 601 2=1.828 804 2=10.058 42 2= 3.218 694 
3=0.914 402 32.743 205 3—=15.087 63 3= 4.828042 ~~ 
4—=1.219 202 4=3.657 607 4—20.116 84 4= 6.437 389 
5—=1.524 003 5—4.572 009 525.146 05 5= 8.046 736 
6=1.828 804 6—=5.486 411 6=30.175 26 6— 9.656 083 © 

=2.133 604 7=6.400 813 7=35.204 47 =11.265 431 | 
82.438 405 87.315 215 840.233 68 812.874 778 
9=2.743 205 9=8.229 616 945.262 89 9=14.484 125. 
1.093 611—= -198 838=1 : 
2.187 222—2 -397 677—2 
3.280 8333 .596 5153 
4.374 -795 354—4 
5.468 .994 192—5 
6. aR! 
as 3 
8. -590 707=8 
9. -789 5459 


é UNITS OF LENGTH ° 
| Links | “Rods |; Chains) Miles Cent. Meters 


0.025 400 
0.201 16 


{ , 
083 333|0.027 778 0.005 051,0.001 2€3/0.000 016 2.540 
ea 122 0.04 (0.01 0.000 125 20.117 
1.515 152 1 |0:333 333/0.060 606|0.015 152/0.000 180 30.480 
4.545 45 3 1 |0.181 818|0.045 455|0.000 568 91.440 
25 116.5 5.5 1 /0.25'||0.003 125] 902-921| 5.020 24 
22 4 ; : : ee 
100 _ 80 11160 934.72 |1609.3472 
0 497|0.000 006 1] 0.01. 
9 100 1 


360 8000 5280 1760 320 
01 0.001 9838/0. 
0.3937 0.049 710/0.032 808)0 71010.000 621 


001 
39.37 |4.970 960|3.280 833) 1.09: 0.198 838|0.04 
va 


AREA 


r Square Square 
: Square Square Square {| Square Square ie 
iches centimeters eet meters yards meters |Acres Hectares| miles Mien 


in) (cm?) (sq. ft.) (mi?) (sq. yd.) (m?) |(acre) (ha) (sq. mi) 


10.8361 1= 2.5900 
278 71 a) eee 3—=1 2141 pee pt 
—=19. —=0.278 : =e == 7, 
8307 ; 40.371 61 43.3445 41.6187 $= 10.5600 : 
5—3: . 5=0.464 52 5—4.1807 52.0234 512.9500 
reat 0.587 42 6=5.0168 6—2.4281 6=15.5400 
7=45.161 7=0.650 32 7=5.8529 7=2.8328 7==18.1300 
$—51.613 8=0.743 23 8—6.6890 /8=3.2375 820.7200 
- 9=58.065 9=0.836 i3 9=7.5252 9=3.6422 28.3100 > G 
00= 764 1.1960=1 0.3861—=1 | an 
5 40 a2 2:3920—2 Q.7723—=2 Oe 
; 1.5444—4 ‘ 
1.9305==5 
233666 
ae sr ae 
13:3539—9 4 347499 


of light was ado! ted. pro- 
2 Meqshizes, 1a 927. 
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UNITS OF AREA 


Square Square Square 


Square Square 
Units inches links eet 


iyards 


Isa. inch = 1] 0.015 942 3 - ne 944] 0.000 772 0.000 026 0.000 002 
1 sq. link =| 62.7264 1 4356 0.0484 _} 0.0016 0.0001 
1sq. foot — 144| 2.295.684 1) 0.111 1111 0.003 673 09 | 0.000 229 
1 sq. yard = 1296|20,6612 1] 0.033 057 85 | 0.002 066 | 
isq. rod = 39 204 een 272.25 30.25 1} 0.0625 ~ . 
1 sq. chain = 627 264 000 4356 16 
1 acre — 272 640 100 000 43 560 48. 160 
lsa. mile = 4 014 489 600 64 000 000) 27 878 400 3 097 600 102 400) - 
1 sa. centi. = 0.154 999 69 | 0.002 471 04} 0.001 076] 0.000 119 599] 0.000 003 954| 0.000 000 < 
lsq.meter =(1549.9969 24.7104 10.763 87 | 1. oe 985 0.039 536 7 0.002 4710 
ectare = 15 499 969 || 247 104| 107 638.7 11 959.85 ~ [395.367 24.7104 
Square Square Square ; 
Units Acres miles centimeters meters Hectares: 
1sq. inch 5==10) aaa oe 159 423 i re 000 000 249 1 6.451 626 0.000 645 163] 0.000 be i 
1sq. link =|0.000 000 015 625 404.6873 0.040.468.73 | 0.000 0040 
1sq. foot =/0.000 O22 956 8 0:000 ‘000 035 870 1 929.0341 0.092 903 41 0.000 009 2 
isq,. yard | ==]0.000 206 612 0.000 000 322 831 8361.307 0.836 130 7 0 000 a 
lsq-rod ==]0.006 25 0.000 009 768 625 252 929.5 25.292 95 0.002 529 
sq. chain =|0.1 0.000 156 2 4 046 873 404.6873 0.040 468 7% 
acre = 1 0.001 562 5 40 468 726/4046.873 0.404 687 
1sq. mile mS 640 25 899 984 703 2.589 998 258.9998 
1 sq. centi. ==|0.000 000 024 710}0.000 000 $90 ae 610 1 0.0001 0.000 000 @ 
1 sq. meter =/0.000 247 104 0.000 000 386 100 6 ‘ 10 000 1 0.0001 
1 hectare ==]2.471 04 0.003 861 jo | 100 000 000 10 000 1 
3 VOLUME 
Cubic Cubic Cubic Cubic Cubic Cubic Cubic Cubic 
inches centimeters feet meters yards meters inches’ Liters feet Liters! 
(cu in.) cm3) (cu ft) (m3) (cu yd) (m3) (cuin.) (liter) (cu ft) (litee 
1= 16.3872 1—0.028 317 1=0.7646 1=0.016 386 7 i= 28.31) 
2= 32.7743 20.056 634) 21.5291 2=0.032 773 4 2== 56.63: 
3= 49.1615 3= 0.084 951 32.2937 3==0.049 160 2 3 84.94 
4= 65.5486 4—0.113 268 4=3.0582 ‘ 4—0.065 546 9 4=113.26 
oe 81.9358 50.141 585) 5=3.8228 5=0.081 933 6] . 5141.58 
98.3230 6—0.169 902) 6—4.5874 6—0.098 320 3 6169.89 
Jai. 7101 7=0.198 219) 7=5.3519 7=0.114 707 0 7=198.31 
8=131.0973 - 8—0.226 536 8—=6.1165 80.131 093 8 926.534 
9==147.4845 Z 90.254 853 9=6.8810 9=0.147 480 5 ~ o== 
0.061 02—=1 35.314—1 1.3079=1 61,0251 -03. a q 
0.122 05—=2 70.629—=2 2.61592 122.0502 ; 0. 070 e3ie 
0.183 07=3 105.943=3 - 3.92383 183.0753 105 946=3 
0.244 09—=4 141.2584 5.23184 244,100—4 ieee 262—=4 | 
0.305 12—5 176.5725 6.53975 305.1255 4 | 
_ 0.366 146 211.8876 7.8477=6 366.150—=6 O24 378 t gos 
‘- 0.427 167 247.2017 9.1556=7 427.1757 (0) bay 208=7 ; 
f 0.488 198 282.5168 10.4635—=8 488.2008 0. 523—=8 
0.549 21=9 317.830—=9 11.7715=9 549.2259 0.317 839—9 
re UNITS OF VOLUME | 
; Cubic _ Cubic Cubic Cubic Cubi 
Units inches feet yards centimeters Recimeters oe 
leubicinch = 1. 0.000 578 704!0.000 021 433). 16.387 162} 0.016 
/1leubicfoot = 1728 1 0.037 037 0 28 317.016 ry 317 jis boss 916 8s ese 
loubicyard = 46 656 \ 27 1 764 559.4 764.5594 0.764 ped 4) 
leubiccenti = 0.061 023 38} 0.000 035 314/0.000 001 308 1 as 0.000 00: 
1 cubic deci. = 1.023 38 0.035 314 45 |0.001 307 943 1 000 0.001 
1 cubic meter —/61 023.38 35.314 45 1.307 942 8 1000 000 1000 7Sy 
CAPACITY—LIQUID MEASURE . 
fluid J.S. fluid liquid U.S. li j 
‘drams Milliliters Basics Milliliterel pints Liters aueice Tor iieece eonens ' Literse 
(fi dr) (m1) (fl oz) (ml (td (liter) (at) (liter) (gal) (liter) 
; i= 3.6966 1= 29.573 1=0.473.17 1==0.946 33 = 3h 
2= 7.3932 2= 59.146 2=0.946 33 2=1.892 67 = 6 Bie 
3=11.0898 3—= 88.719 3==1.419 50 3=2.839 00 311/358 6 i 
4=—=14.7865 4—=118,292 4—=1.892 67 4=3.785 33 4==16.141 34 
5—=18.4831 5—=147.865 5—=2.365 83 5==4, ; 
622.1797 6—=177.437 6=2.839 00 ess 60 ae ; 
598.5739 goes | aaa aag gs §=7'870 88 e494 
9=33,2695 9=266.156 9=4.258 50 S=5'817 00 $=32.0079 i 
0.270 521 0.033 815=1 2.11341 ~ — 8=1 if 
0.541 04—2 0.067 6282 432062 2 $78 os Oges aes 
553; — 34033, 170 13=3 0.792 53=—= ; 
1,082 07—=4 0.135 259—=4 74 41226 84-4 1058 Soe j 
1.352 595. 0.169 0745 1 Lo b 
1.623 11—=6 ~ 10,202 s88—=6 1268056 B34) 286 iba ore 
1.893 63==7 0.236 7037 14.7939—=7 7.396 977 1849 2a—7 
64 14==8 0.270 6188 16.9074—=8 8.453 68—=8 2.113 42—=8 
0.304 3339 1902089 9.510 39—=9 [2.377 609 


ae peel. eee oom: © Ng than “ree a = 
Pat uh _— t H AS lea » im ; 
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CAPACITY—DRY MEASURE 


U.S. U. S. U.S. “Hecto+ _S. _Hecto- 


Liters pecks Liters pecks Dekaliters| bushel liters bush 
(liter) (pk) (liter) (pk) (dkb (bu) (hb bushels Mecca 
1=1.1012 1= 8.810 10.8810 1—0.352 38 1==0.87 

; 2=17.619 2—=1.7619 2=0.704 77 ane ttts 
3—= 26.429 32.6429 3==1.057 15 3==2.6123 
435.238 43.5238 4—=1.409 53 —=3.4830 
5—44.048 5— 4.4048 " 5=1.761 92 5=A4, 
6=52.857 65.2857 6—2.114 30 Sant. 2588 
7=61.667 76.1667 7—=2.466 68 7=6.0953 
870.477 87.0477 82.819 07 8==6.9660 4 — 
979.286 97.9286 93.171 45 9=7.8368 “s 


4 1.1484—=1 
5.6756=2 2 2969==2 
3.44533 

11.3513=4 4.59374 
14. 1891—S 5.7421=5 


22:7026=8 
25.5404—=9 


UNITS OF CAPACITY (Liquid Measure) 


Minims. | Fluid drams |Fluid ounces Gills Liquid pt. 


1 0.016 666 7 0.002 083 33} 0. pn 520 833/0. Hes 130 208 
1 0.125 -031 25 Mere! oa 2 8125 


60 
480 8 1 
1920 + 

' 7680 128 16 
15 360 = RS 


102: 

i 0. on 518 6. 033 8147 | 0. nat a 68 
m 70. 33.8147 8.453 

265.974 4. 335 90 0.554 113 0.138 $38 


wo 


HAL 


Liauid Cubic 
Liters | inches 


quarts Galions Milliliters 


Units 


0.000 965 104/0.000 016 276] 9.061 610)0.000 062 610 0.063 760° 
0.003 906 25 {0.000 976 562 G61 |9.003 696 61 0.225 585 
0.031 25 0:07 812 29.5 029.572 9 
0.125 

0.5 

i 

rn ; 

0.001 056 71 

1.056 71 1000 1 

0.017 316 0 }0.004 329 00 | 16.3867 .016 3867 


“UNITS OF CAPACITY (Dry Measure) 


Dry Dry Deka- Cubic 
pints quarts Pecks | Bushels; Liters liters inches 


0.5 0.0625 \0.015 625| 0.550 599/0.055 060} 33.600 3125 
1 ea 0.031 25 | 1.101 198)0.110 120 er. 
e- 25 809 958 


3.523 83 |2150.42 
0.1 


Rowe 


32 Hn 
-| 1.816 20 | 0.908 102)0.113 513 6.028 ee 
18.1620 8. 081 02 {1.135 13 |0.283 78 _|10 1 
0.029 762] 0.014 881)0.001 860/0.000 165 0.016 387/0.001 639 


WA 


MASS 
Apothe- Avyoirdu- Ayoirdu-. \ 
Gra caries’ G nage G in Grams itn I grams 
4 d s rams | ounces rams | ounces 
Grains, SEP |drapor3) @ | oz) @) | ezavd) @) &s avdp) o 
a (deapor 5) -(2) | O20. 
=0. 1= 3.8879 1= 31.103 1= 28.350 = 
oa 0. 189 508 398 2= 7.7759 2= 62.207 2—= 56.699 
is a0 194 3 307 311.6638 3—= 93.310 |~- 3—= 85.049 ae 
a 0.259 196 4=15.5517 4=124.414 4—113.398 321.500 78 
a 5=0 19.4397 5—=155.517 5—=141.748 5—=2.267 96 
> = oo4 93 3376 6—186.621 6=170.097 6=2.721 55 
7=0.453 592 727.2155 7=27 124 =—=198.447 7=3.175 16. 
8=0.518 391 831.1035 8—=248.828 8—226.796 8=3.628 74 
583 190 934.9914 9=279.931 -9=255.146 9==4.082 33 
: =1 10.032 1511 0.035 2741 2.204 625514) 
O3i4 ries 0.064 301—=2 0.070 548—=2 _ | 4409 24-2 
0.771 62=3 0.096 452=3 0.105 822=3 6.613 87 
| 1,028 82=4 0.128 603=4 0.141 096=4 8.818 49—=4 
3=5 0.160 754—=5 0. 176 370=5 11.023 11=5 
bare 26 0.192 904—=6 0.211 6446 13.227 73=6 
1,800 44=7 0.225 055=7 0. 346 918=7 15.432 36=7- 
| 2.057 658 0.257 206—=8 0.282 192-8 17.636 98=8 
2.3 0.289 357=9 _- 0.317 466=9 19.841 60=9 


————— a 


Weights and Measures—Metric : 


PER ; 
UNITS OF MASS LESS THAN POUNDS AND KILOGRAMS z 
Apothecaries ‘ Ayo.rdupois | Apothecaries’ | Avoirdup¢ 
Units Grains Scruples Pennyweights Drams Drams Ounce: ; 
1 = 1 0.05 0.041 666 67 0.036 57143 |- 0.016 6667 0.002.285 5 
1 Che =) 20 tea | 0.833 333 3 0.731 428 6 0.333 333 0.045 is 4 
lpennyw. =| 24 1.2 1 0.877 7143 0.4 0.054 857 * 
ay. d. ==| 27.343 75 1,367 187 5 1.139 323 1 0.455 729 2 0.0625 
lap. d. =| 60 3 2.5 2. 194 286 1 0.137 142 } 
lay. oz. =| 437.5 21.875 18.229 17 16 7.291 67 1 
1 ap. or ty.o—=} 480 24 20 17.554 28 8 1,097 142 } 
1 ap.or ty.Jb—=|5760 288 240 210.651 4 13.165 714 
1 av. Ib. ==|7000 350 291.6667 6 116.6667 16 } 
1 mill. rae 0.015 432) 0.000 771618) 0.000 643015 0.000 564 383} 0.000 257 206! 0.000 035 } 
1 gram =| 15.432 356) 0.771 618 0 643 014 85 | 0.564 383 3 0.257 205 9 0 035 273 % 
1 kilo. ==]15 432.356 [771.6178 643.014 85 564.383 32 257,205 94 35.273 96 
. Apoth. or Apoth. or Avoird. [ ( 
~ Units troy ounces |troy pounds} pounds |; Milligrams Grams Kilograu 


1 grai ; 
1 apoth. scru. =| 0.041 6667 |0.003 472 222)0-002 857 143 1295.9784 0.001 295 » 


1 pennyw’'t.. 0.05 0.004 166 667}0.003 428 571 1555.1740 1.555 1740 |0.001 555 
1 avo. dram. . 0.056 966 146/0.004 747 179}0.003 906 25 1771.8454 1.771 8454 10.001 771° 
J apoth. dram 0.125 0.010 416 667/0.008 571429; 3887.9351 3.887 935.1 - [0.003 887 © 
1 avoir, 02. .. 0.911 4583 |0.075 954 861/0.0625 28 349.527 28.349 527 0.028 349 « 
1 ap. or troy o. 1 0.083 333 33 |0.068 571 43 | 31 103.481 31.103 481 0.031 103 « 
1 ap. or troy p.—=/12 1 0.822 857 1 {373 241,77 373 241.77 .373 241" 
1 avoir Ib... 14.583 333 1.215 2778 |1 453 592.4277 453.592 4277 {0.453592 4 
1 milligram :| 0.000 032 155}0:000 002 679)|0.000 002 201 1 0.001 0.000.001 | 
gram. .°... 70.032 150 74 |0.002 679 23 {0.002 204 62 1000 1 0.001 
1 kilogram, .. .=!32.150 742 2.679 228.5 |2.204 622 341)}1 000 000 . 1000 1 
UNITS OF MASS GREATER THAN AVOIRDUPOIS OUNCES < 
Avoir. Avoir. Short Hun. Short Long Metric 

Units Ounces Pounds Weights Tons Tons —| Kilograms Tons . 
lav. oz = 1 0.0625 0.000 625 0.000 031 25 | 0.000 027 902 | 0.028 349 53 | 0.000 0283 
1 av. lb. =| 16 1 0.0 0.0005 0.000 446 428 | 0.453 592 427 | 0.000 453 & 
lsh. cwt=| 1600 100 1 0.05 0.044 642 86 45.359 243 | 0.045 jae 
ish. t. ==/32 000 2000 20 1 0.892 857 1 907.184'86 |0.907 18 
1 lg. ton =/35 840 2240 22.4 1.12 1 1016.047 04. | 1,016 0470 
1 kilo. ==/35.273 957} 2.204 622 [0.022 046 223|0.001 102 311/0.000 984 206 0.001 -— 

1 


1 met. ¢ (35 273.957) 2204.622 34) 22.046 223 1.102 3112 |0.984 206 40 | 1000 


When the tables do not give the equivalent of | tables, making a shift of decimal points, if ne 


any desired quantity directly and completely, the | S@%¥, and merely adding the results. 
equivalent can usually be obtained, without the com blaine the tote ee 
necessity of making a multiplication of these re-'| with the six numerical prefixes, as in the follow: 
duction factors, by using quantities from several! table: ; 


3, 


- Prefixes Meaning Units 
1 f i 
milli- = one-thousandth 7000 001 
x : 
centi- —= one-hundredth Too 01 “meter” for length { 
deci- = one-tenth ual Sy 
10 a 7 ; 
10 “gram” for wi ; 
Unit|= one oa 1 ‘or weight or mass 
deka- == ten 10 3, | 
100 “liter” for capacity 
hecto- == one hundred a 100 ‘ | 
kilo- = one thousand ane 1000 5 | 


= | 0.002 083 33 |0.000 173 611)|0.000 142 857 64.798 918 | 0.064 798 918/0.000 064 - 
1.295 978 4 


All lengths, areas, and cubic measures in the All weights are derived from the Internatio: | 
e 


tables are derived from the international meter, | Kilogram, as authorized in the Mende o 
the basic relation between units of the customary | Of April 5, 1893. The relation used is lavaireae 
and the metric systems being: 1. meter=39.37| POUnd=453.592 427 7 grams. i 
inches. : 
All capacities are based on the equivalent 1 liter | Volume occupied by the mass of 1 kilogram of p 


A liter (liter) is a unit of capacity equal to t} 


equals 1.000 028 cubic decimeters. The decimeter | CP G° its Maximum density (at a temperatuy 


is equal to 3.937 inches in accordance with of 4° C, practically) and under the standard « 
legal equivalent of the meter given above. the | mospherie pressure (of 760 mm). It is equivalent 


The gallon referred to in the tables is the United | {ou7me,t0 3.000 028 cubic decimeters, according | 


States gallon of 231 cubic inches. The bushel is the | 1 000 Gas copie dengue Previously accepted w 


‘United States bushel of 2 150.42 cubic inches. These |~ A bushel (bu) is a unit of cap: 


units must not be confused with the British units] volume of 2 150.42 cubic inches Thee 2 


of the same name which differ from those used in| called stricken 


the United States. or struck bushel. A heaped busi 


The British gallon (277.420 cubic inches) is ap-| by the U i 
te org ee aoe erie =. the _ British 15, 1912, in Unie rete se Weber Gn BT 
: ) percen ricken bust 
than the corresponding units used in this eunety, ees ee mb taaeles < ane | 


+. 


for apples of 2 747.715 cubic inches was establish’ 


4 
y 


. 


Weights 


j . * “we < 
and Measures—Metric; Interest Tables 253 
g COMPARISON OF TONS AND POUNDS IN USE IN v. S. 
Proy Lbs. Avoirdupois Lbs.| Kilograms Short Tons Long Tons Metric Tons 


1 0.822 857 0.373 24 €.000 411 43 
1.645 71 0.746 48 0.000 $22 86 0.009 334 63 0.000 346 is 
3 2.468 ru 1.119 73 0.001 234 29 0.001 102 04 0.001 119 73 
: 1.492 97 0.001-645 71 0.001 469 39 0.001 492 97 
5 4.114 29 1.866 21 0.002 057 14 
6 4.937 14 2.239 45 0.002 468 57 0.002 30s a3 0.002 $89 rts 
7 5.760 00 2.612 69 0.002 880 00 0.002 571 43 0.00% 612 69 
8 6.582 86 2.985 93 0.003 291 43 0.002.938 78 0.002 985 93 
7.405 71 3.359 18 0.003 702 86 0.003 306 12 0.003 359 18 
1.215 28 1 0.453 59 0.0005 0.000 44 
2.430 56 2 0.907 18 | €.0010 0.000 802 88 | 0.000 907 18 
e: $645 83 3 1.360 78 0.0015 0.001 339 29 0.001 360 78 
a + 1.814 37 0.0020 0.001 785 71 0.001 $14 37 
=. ° 6.076 39 5S 2.267 96 0.0025 0,002 232 14 
me 67.291 67 6 2721 55 0.0030 0.002 678 i 0.002 7 $8 
8.506 94 7 3.175 15 0.0035 0.003 125 00 0.003 175 15 
se 13-322 22 8 3.628 74 0.0040 0.003 571 43 0.003 628 74 
Pe : 4.082 33 0.0045 0.004 017 86 0.004 082 33 
. 2.679 23 2.204 62 1 0.001 102 31 0.000 984 
5.358 46 4.409 24 2 0.002 204 62 0.001 988 ri 0.002 ‘ 
8.037 69 6.613 87 3 0.003 306 93 0.002 952 62 0.003 
10.716 91 8.818 49 4 0.004 409 24 0.003 936 83 0.004 
13.396 14 11,023 11 5 0.005 511 56 0.004 
16.075 37 13.227 73 6 0,006 613 87 0:08 805 38 0008 
18.754 60 15.432 36 7 0.007 716 18 | 0.006 889 44 0.007 
21.433 83 17.636 98 8 0.008 818 49 0.007 873 65 0.008 
24,113.06 19.841 60 9 0.009 920 80 0.008 867 86 0.009 
. 907.18 1 0.892 
4000 1814.37 2 ete t eit FY 
6000 2721.55 3 2.678 57 2.721 55 
8000 ~ 362%.74 4 3.571 43 3.628 74 
10 000 4535.92 5 4.464 29 
12 000 3.11 6 5.357 14 erent ‘ 
14 000 6350.29 7 6.250 00 6.350 29 
16 000 7257.48 8 7.142 86 7.257 48 
18 000 8164.66 9 8.035 71 8.164 66 
; 2240 1016.05 1.12 1 F 
“44 4480 2032.09 2124 2 : 2032 09 ; 
8166.67 6720 3048.14 3.36 3 31048 14. -f 
D 888.89 8960 4064.19 4.48 4 406419 
13 611.11 11 200 5080.24 5.60 5 080 24 
16 333.33 13 609 6.72 6 e098 28 
19 055.56 15 680 7112.32 7.84 7 7.112 32 
777.78 17 920 8128.38 8.96 8 8.128 38 
500.00 20 160 9144.42 10.08 9 9.144 42 
" 2679.23 2204.62 1000 1.102 31 -, | - 0.984 21 1 
; 4409.24 2000 2.204 62 1.968 41 2 
8037.69 6613.87 3000 3.306 93 2.952 62 3 
8818.49 4000 4.409 24 3.936 83 4 
: 5.511 5 49 5 
6.613 5. 6 
: 7.716 ; 7 i 
636.98 8.818 8 
841.60 9.920 9 i 


Simple Interest Table 


6% |) 7% 1 8% 1 Time 4% | 5% | 6% | 7% | 8% ~ 
——_——$$ | $$ | ——_ lt as fe » 
1 month... on $100.00 4 days..... $.045|$.053|$.066]5.077/$.089 + 
: ) sega .013 5 * |...) -056] .069) .082)— O97 aaa 
“ DVO SetUGo% 9 2 3e|e wee 116) 138° pee 
.040 ee 1 month...| . .416| .500| .583) .667 
“ 2 months,.| . -832|1.000|1.166]1.333 
soe) 33 * -|1.000}1.250)1.500/1.750}2.000 
-044 oe % _. |2.000}2.500/3.000/3 .500)4. 000 
. 0671 sa 7 “"14000'5 .00016 . 00017 ,00018.006 


f 


Amount Will Double at Interest ae 
At Compound Interest — SD 


ay 


; At Com- Ter. 
Rate | Simple Com- | pounded Com- 


Years jin Which a Given 


At Compound Interest 


sit Com- 
r Simple m- pounded| Com- 


Co: : 
Interest | pounded Semi- unded Interest | pounded| Semi- unded= 
; Yeariy | Annually| Quarterly Yearly | Annually; Quarterly 
Years. Years. Years. Years. Years. Years, Years. 
69.660 | 69.487 69.237 || 6 16.67 11.896 11.725 11.639 
46.556 46.3 46.297 6% 15.38 11.007 10.836 10.750 
35 34.830 34.74: 7 14.29 10.245 10 074 9.966 
28.071 27.899 27.748 7% 13.33 9.584 9.414 9.328 
23.450 23.278 23.191 8 12 9.006 8.837 8.751 
20.149 19.977 19.890 814 11.76 8.497 8.327 8.241 
17.673 17.501 17.415 9 11.11 8.043 7.874 7.788. 
15.747 15.576 15.490 9% 10.52 7.638 7.468 ESN rae 
14,207 14.035 13.949 J 10.00 7.273 7.103 TOIB. > 
12.942 12.775 12.689 12 - 8.34 6.116 5.948 5,862 


’ 


Atomic Weights, Symbols, Density 


International Atomie Weights, 1941 
’ ¢The Chemical Elements) 
Source: The Journal of the American Chemical Society 
Atomic weight is the estimated weight of an atom of an element compared with an atom of oxys 


as . ae ve 
1 ical elements was founded in 1871 by the Russian chemist, Mendeiyeev, — 
ea an oe eae ri their properties. Later they were numbered according to their weight. | 


Atomic] Atomic - Atomic] Atons 
Symbol ,|Number] Weight | Symbol [Number/ Weisid 


Mo 
Nd 


* 
, 


Se eS 


sedgdciaapeaaaaa 


hemical Elements 


; . Source: Smithsonian Institution Physical Tables 
(Grams per cubic centimeter. To reduce to pounds per eubic foot, multiply by 62.4) 


Grams. | Melting Pt. Grams. |Meiting _ 


Aluminun, liquid 


2.43 Mercury, liquid 13.596 
Antimony, liquid 6.55 Molybdenum 10.2 
liquid 1. Neodymium 7.00 
5. 1.204 
3. 8.8 
9. 0.810 
Riera asc Sex 2. “22.5 
atic’ wins « 4, 1.132 
8.37 11.5 
2 ae eee 1.873 Phosphorus, red 2.20 
oA Ae 1.54 Platinum 21.37 
ee oe 3. 0.870 
2. 6.6 
ih 12,44 
2.2 1.532 
6.93 12.30 
8.71 Wed 
8.4 4.82 
8.89 2.42 
4.77 10.42. 
1.5 0.971 
5.93 2.60 
5.46 2.0 
1.85 16.6 
19.3 6.25 
13.3 11.86 
0.19 11.00 
0.763 7.184 
7.28 4.5 
4.94 18.6 
7,86 18.7 
3.4 5. 
RADU 25 oe ae 6.15 82 33 
Reve iits, 3 + 6 is 11.005 327 “Yttrium. ... 4.57 
BIR Et p tics c aye dee 0.534 186 Zine, solid... . “4.32 
RUE Ty eal eG c)s.¢ 0 1.741 651 Zirconium,......... Ve sailen eho 
ROSE. tice e belcs anc 7.3 1260 
= Sa an TCE enn eT Pere 


Radium melts at 960° centigrade; carbon, at 3500°. : 


~ Chemical Elements, Gases, Greek. and Roman Measures 255 


Discoverers of Chemical Elements 


Year |. 
Discov, Discoverer Element Se Discoverer . 
SAS a . 1899 Debierne Mercury B.C. % 
ae een 1931 |Allison Molybdenum 1782 |Hjelm 


SSE es 5 1827 | Wohler Neodymium, . 1885 |Welsbach 
Valentine v .. .| 1898 |Ramsay, Travers 
1751 |Cronstedt 


1894 |Rayleigh, Ramsay 
. |Magnus 1772 ae 
808 |Davy 1804 |Tennant 
Vauquelin 1774 Priestley, Scheele 
. }Valentine 1803 last 


avy pees fee C3) 
Balard Platinum 16th C. 
Stromeyer Polonium 1898 or Mme. Curio, 


Potassium 1807 Dave 


Davy 
Praseodymium 1885 |Welsbach 


Klaproth 1898 |The Pr x Bemont 
Bunsen, Kirchoff 1900 |Dor 

Scheels Rhenium ~-he 0925. Noddack and Tacke 
Vauquelin Rhodium : 1803 |Wollaston 

Brandt Rubidium ..........| 1861 pee sy Kirchott 
Hatchett Ruthenium. .....,..| 1845 S 


Clai 
Samarium ......... 1879 Boisbaudran 


Boisbaudrap Scandium..<7...... 1879 | Nilson ‘ 
Mosander Selenium. ....j)...... 1817 |Berzelius é 
Demarcay [Siticon...2122 2.522] 1823 {Berzelius 

Scheele ; || Silver. 2B, &. 

Marignac {Sodium .| 1807 |Davy 

Boisbaudran .| 1790 |Crawford 

Winkler 


B,C. 
1802 |Eckeberg Ps 


Coster. Hevesy 1782 |Von Reichenstein 


Ramsay 1843 |Mosander ites 

Cleve 1861 |Crookes ] ; 

Cavendish 1828 |Berzelius 

Hopkins, Harris. 1879 |Cleve ink 
Yntema B. C. . 

Reich, Richter 1789 Mas te 

Courtois 1783 |d’Elhujar’ 

Tennant 1789 |Klaproth 


1830 |Sefstrém 

1929 |Allison, Minder 
1898 |Ramsay, Trayers — 
1878 |Marignac 

1794 |Gadolin 


B.C. 
1789 |Klaproth 


Ramsay, Travers 
Mosander 


Arfyedson 
7 | Welsbach, Urbain 
1830 in sian. Bussy 


ig See 1774 i 
BOILING POINTS OF THE CHEMICAL ELEMENTS (DEGREES, CENTIGRADE) : 
| GP Element Gc." || Element | c.° Element - Cee 
rsh _. —34.7) Manganese... id 1,900 |'Rhubidium......| 700 — 
ae 2,300 | Molybdenum....| 3,700 9 Selenium 688 
...- —268.9 Neon....-..- 1245.8 oe 
- —252.8 Nitrogen.. i|—195. Lane 


| Platinum. - 
1,100. | Potassium... 
DENSITY OF GASES (WEIGHT IS GRAMS PER LITRE) ; 
Poe a Specific G ave 
Specific Grav. 8 wand oe 
‘|Grams Air—L o—1 |Cu. Ft 
a Reese 


Hydrochloric acid. ”\1.6398 |1. 71.2682 | 1.1475 |0.10287_ 


5 


.922 0.713 |0. 
0.08987 Ue ree G.! 06289 3 ‘00561 
1338 1.189 - {1.076 - 02 


Weht. Gas 


Nodeks Air—l; O-1 o—i lou. Ft 


0.9048 0.08072} 
.8251 \0: ile pemenuene acid . 


Hydrogen sulphide . 
Krypton....--.-:- 
Methane.......+.. 
Methyl chloride... . 
Methyl! ether...:.- 


Pyne . 
Bon dioxide... 
irbon monoxide .. 
orine......-++< 


Nite oxide C11] 3402 [1.0965 

rous oxide.....-. t 49905 Gi 1082 

(a EY ee ee: 2.0196 |1. rey 
= ss 462 


Slate ata tc ofa Se 


j 2797 |2.530 !€.2257 || Xenon..........-- 4.094 
Ancient Greek and Roman Weights naa Measures 
Cotyle=6 cyathus = 
n “esta (pound) © = sae or on 18 pwt. 135-7 er., a 2 pint. Chous = 


= 11 oz. 7 pwt. 16 2-7 er., Troy. “LONG MEASURE 
aye 56 ey 11 oz. 0 pwt. 17 re sare foot = 11 3-5 inches. 


sl bois yey ‘ - -¢|- Furlong = 604 ft. 10 inches. qf 
= 70 cu. in. = veatly 114 pee 2 Mile = 4,835 feet. : 
nus = 3360 cu. Fea eS ade 1% bushels. "| Grecian cubit = 18.25 in¢ hes. 


Furlong = 504 ft. 4 1-5 inches. ; 
eyathus Eau o cu. ae = snearly ¥% gill. ‘ Mile = = 4,030 feet. , an ee 


256 U. S—Weight of Woods, Water, Other Solids 


Weight of Commercially Important American Woods — 


Source: United States Department of Agriculture. ; % 
2 | 
The weights given below may be used to estimate Af 0.78 X D . 4 
* the approximate weights of trees less limbs by mul- v= ie XH HX.4 é 
tiplying weight per cubic foot by number of cubic 


here V = volume of tree in cubic feet - 
feet per ‘tree. Wie — the square of the tree’s diameter at 44% 4 

The following rule may be used to estimate the from the ground in inches i 
volume of a tree in cubic feet: : . H = total height of tree in feet 


| Per cubic Per cubic 
foot Per foot Per 
Species 1,000 Species bo : 
Air- board Air- boar) 
. Green| dry feet Green| dry 


Lb. Lb. Lb. 

BANGOR TOM SS 5 bt oat disp ons 46 28 2,330 Hemlock, eastern.......-- 2,336 
BRS DIBCK ec, acs tc cso of= x's 52 34 2,830 Hemlock, western.......- 2,420 
Ash, commercial white....) 48 41 3,420 | Hickory, pecan........... 62 45 3,756 
Ash, Oregon............. 46 38 3,160 Hickory, true 63 51 4,256) 
ee es aistsler sje © ots 43 26 2,170 Honeylocust Gli. fous. 2S eh 

Brepae a Wie «3 ey 42 26 2,170 Larch, western........ 48 36 3,00¢ 

54 45 3, Locust, black...... - 58 | 48 4,000) 

\ 57 a4 3,670 Magnolia, cucumber. 49 33 2,756 
Birch, paper 50 38 3,160 Magnolia, evergreen 59 35 2,920) 
Buttermut.......... .-| 46 27 2,250 Maple, bigleat 47 34 2,830 
Cedar, -Alaska. . 36 31 2,580 Maple, black 54 40 3,336 
Cedar, eastern 37 33 2,750 Maple, red. 50 38 3,170 
Cedar, incense...... ABUL ha chie ts shiek ttese Maple; silver®,: 2222... a4. 45 33 2,756 
Cedar, northern it: 28 22 1,830 Maple, sugar.c.. 20. 52252: 56 44 3,670 
Cedar, Port Orford.. 56 29. 2,420 Oak, regen as ewe ete gee 64 44 3,670 
Cedar, southern white....| 26 23 1,920 Oak, white.............% 63 - 47 3,920) 
Cedar, western red....... 27 23 1,920 Pine, lodgepole..........- 39 2,420) 
Cherry, black........2.... 45 35 2,930 Pine, northern white... ... 36 2, 0808) 
GHeAtBUG sf e2 te - eae. | 55 30 2,500 Pine, Norway............ 42 2,830 
Cottonwood, eastern...... 28 > 2,330 Pine, ponderosa.........- 45 2,330 


Cottonw’d, northern black. 24 Pines, southern yellow: 


Cypress, southern........ 32 Pine, loblolly 53 3 
Douglas fir, coast region... 34 Pine, longleaf 55 3,4 
Douglas fir, Inland Empire Pine, shortieaf 52 3 
Meee PP Site 2s = 31 Pine, sugar 52 2 
3 Pine, western white:...... 35 2. 
_ Sus eeeeee 35 Poplar, yellow...........| 38 2 
jues/ Sag Sous 44 Redwood ..2:. 4... 2551.2 .3} 650 2. 
wetele Wiese ls! cys bcp 37 Spruce, eastern...........| 34 2,3 
Bea sie eres + 25 Spruce, Engelmann.......}| 39 1, 
27 pp PNEKG LS Ss cinch earns 33 2 
eet slats a SN 35 48 3 
LS ea ae 50 34 52 2.8 
See ears oh clot 35 Tamarack. 47 3,08 
TACK DEITY >. sic <ie << = 5 oo 37 3,08 Walnut, black... 23: Sh 2: *58 38 3,171 


The decorative value of wood depends, upon its , when the rings are irregular in width elit outli} 
color, figure, luster, and the way in which it takes | on the cut surface. s 
fillers, stains, fumes, and transparent finishes: OP a eee 
afeated gapycod i“ as ea a AS ght in peo ne 
some species s practically white. e white | direction. The relatively large rays, oft 2) 
_ sapwood-of certain species, such as maple, makes it | to as flakes, form a ponapleucus eure an bi 4 
preferable to the heartwood for specific uses. In | sawed oak and sycamore. With interlocked grai: 
some species, such as hemlock, the true firs, bass- | which slopes in alternate directions in successi 
en eee end beech, esa aes 2 2 inuers zr the pepies of the tree outward, quarte 
erence: sapw and heart- | sawed surfaces s i ( 
ease but in most species the heartwood is darker | ow ve zibuen ccect, | cian 
am 


these rings form stripes, which are not eciag 
ornamental unless they are irregular in width a 


I I cause of the difference in refiecti f 
airly uniform in color. successive layers when the Wood has ra : 
In plain-sawed boards and rotary-cut veneer the | luster or because cross grain of varying degr 
annual growth rings frequently from ellipses and| absorbs stains unevenly. Much of this type 
| 


parabolas that make striking figures, especially | figure is lost in plain-sawed lumber. 


Weight of Water 


Source: Smithsonian Institution Physical Tables. 


eubic inch. 5c -03617 pound. 1 cylindrical foot. .... 
4 pound. 2.282 cylindrical feet. 
peunds, 45.64 cylindrical feet.... 
U.S. gals. 1 
ties 


8 
84 
13.44 
3 : po 
268.8 fe 5 A i pounds. 
Foot) mm | 
Material Lbsis 


Fa fanfare cle 


Material Lbs, : Material Lbs. 


- Agate........../156-168 Gypsum. .......)144-145 die. ve nD 
: Ona ae 69) |Coke........... 62: Hornbinastey 2 sg! nae, ee 143-1 


>i 


Serpe! & 
Slate. 2a age 
200}|Soapstone...... 
7\|Starch.......... 


ie mmon.|150-175}| Parafin........| 654-57||\Tallow... °°" 
Charcoal: phite......../1 


Clay.......... 1122-162 
o* 


44-170] 4 Salltopar.. 3s, oa 
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— $7 e,e . 

- U. S. and British Weights and Measures Compared 
Source: United States Bureau of Standard 

|. Briti p él = i igh | 

sees bushel = 1.03205 U. S. (Win- a fate ma sr ic een. 

S. bushel = 0.96895 British Imperial bushel. United Stat inches, Si ot the ton Gaver 
British quart = 1.03205 U. S. dry foarte has been fixed by Congress. steer 
' g: S. dry quart = 0.96895 British quart. The foot came from the length of the king’s foot; 

British quart (or gallon) = 1.20094 U. S. liquid | the old cubit was the length of a forearm; the grain 
i 3 or ga ): te > wane, Sees pe abe Se a single grain of wheat 
dua rt (or Sareias (or gallon) = 0.83268 British | inch originated as tne teickniens Me caaaia tudiaiy 
PPhe British gallon, under the act of 1878, 1s Traditionally the acre was the area of ground that 
fined as the volume of 10 standard pounded? a oe with one ox could turn over in a day. 
ee eer gs weighed in airagainst brass weights, Reet fences eet pepe assigned (slightly 
saad Se Re LS em 
7 if e Gre i i # 
erate Fete, se), aes | me ec cae een 
. : - an England, th 
eer res ee ee Se Geer ee ee 
one - ci F 4 : ard for ale. 
Sioriscon comms tram the fact that che cquirslenss | thet wate ic stones, baner by the Seamulaimal 
5 D : } paper 
i the metre in terms of the British yard and the ' may be 480 or 500 wneeie sae Perse = = 5 os 


Bushel Weights in Pounds ee) 


z Source: United States Bureau of Standards ray 
apd eitior sip <a to duties on imports| The standard splint baskets shall be of the 3] 
i Se ited). barley, 48: corn | following capacities: 4, 8, 12, 16, 24 and 32 quart, = 
pais Chudled ied), Sa San Gin- | standard dry measure. " 7 : 
at, 60. or unhulied), 32; peas, RT eaage Se of this act > puckel, standard 
‘ ure, tas a capacity of 2,150. Ah Snes 7 
iDig ineasure in the ited states js based on the | "quart, standard dry measures as a capacity Of 
State laws fix the bushel as a unit of 2150.42 cubic tateretade ie so eaiine is intrastate as well as 
(RE TS pene actually measured | ‘The U. S. standard barrel for fruits and vege- 
» be heaped in the case of Wiig: sbciaioniides pack tables (except cranberries) has a capacity of 7,056 
apples, pears, potatoes, onions, etc. cu. in.; the U. S. standard barrel for cranberries : 
"The United States Court of Customs Appeals | has a capacity of 5,826 cu. in. ea 
ded in February, 1912, that a ‘‘bushel’’ under A cord.of wood contains 128 cubic feet. The 
® tariff law means a heeped bushel, and that a standard size of a piled cord of wood is 8 feet long. 
aped bushel should contain 2747.715 cubic inches, | by 4 feet wide, by 4 feet high. eat: 


er this decision a heaped bushes is 27.8 per cent A board foot is 1 ft. x 1 ft. x lin. ; 
Housekeeper’s Measure—A 1-qt. measure holds 


er than a struck bushel. 
he Federal Standard Container Act of 1916 fixes | 1 Ib. of wheat flour, soft butter or broken loaf 
sugar; 1 lb. 2 oz. of corn meal or brown sugar; b Sey 


ndards for baskets and other containers for 
all fruits, berries, and vegetables of the follow- Ib. 1 oz, of powdered white sugar. f 
g capacities: 12 2=y 1 pint, 1 quart or multiples | There are, as a rule, 10 eggs to a pound. ear 
the quart, standard dry measure; and standards A pint contains 32 tablespoonfuls or 2 tumblers- 
or Climax baskets for grapes and other fruits and | full, or 2 “‘measuring cups.”’ ied 
tables of the following capacities: 2, 4, and 12 ‘A’ tablespoonful equals 3 teaspoonfuls; a tea- — 
Bart, standard dry measure. This act is interstate spoonful equals 80 drops. The equivalent is some- 
application. times given as, one tablespoontul equals 4 tea- 
The Standard Container Act of 1928 fixes stand- spoonfuls, thus reducing the teaspoonful to 60 drops. 
| ards for hampers, round stave baskets, and splint Milk, at 68° Fahrenheit, weighs 8.60 lbs. a gallon 
skets for fruits and vegetables. The standard | provided it contains 3 per cent of butter fat; cream ~ 
n and round stave baskets shall be of the ae be x cae ae has a ae ys aa eos gt 
o capacities: 1%, 14, 42, 56, 34, 14%, 142 and | butter tat. en cream conta nt of 
bushels. eas tn 2 and | fat it weighs 8.28 lbs. a gallon. yr 


. * s 7) 

Electrical Units ; 

Source: United States Bureau of Standards \ ea 
power or inversely 1 kilowatt (kw) is equal to about) =~ 

: 114 horsepower. r mi. 

the horsepower represents the power required 

to lift a weight of 33,000 pounds 1 foot in 1 minute 

or 550 pounds 1 foot in 1 second. Pe. 

The ohm is the unit of electrical resistance and 

represents the physical property of a conductor — 

which offers a resistance to the flow of electricity, 

s may represen permitting just 1 ampere to flow at 1 volt of pres- 
ts for 1 hour. h sure. i ricieem 


(or gallons). 


Zz 


i 


- 400/CM..... 900 fa 


EA ct AO} EGY nes 500|M...,.1000 — 
To 13) Ses Voter ts 7 1606/MCM..1900 
oe. eee 60|CC 2 -. 708 MM...2000 


=559,000. } vee 
n Roman numerals are as ); re letter placed tefare one of greater value sub- 
repeats its value— | trac erefrom—IV=4: ‘ : seh? vy S 
a eictter placed after one| Arabic numerals are those now commonly in use 
Teto—VI=6; DC=600; } —0, 1, 2, 3, 4 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, ete. ‘ee 


-Medical Signs and Abbreviations ee ge 
let a draught be made; Ad., add to; Ad Ub. 


- R (Lat. Recipe), take; Aa, of each; b, pound; 3 , i : 

: ° re; Aq., water; M., mix; Mac., macerate; 
Gunees:3, drachm; 5, scruple; TM. minim. or drop, a pes co) ae teri oly, Pee 
Dior o, ping; 1 %, fluid ounce, 13, fluid deachitty as, stand; Sum., to be taken; D. dose; Dil., dilute, — 

% ss, half an ounce; 3 i, one ounce, ziss, one ounce | }ijt.,'flter; Lot., a2 wash, Garg. a garéie: Hor’ 7 
da half; % ij, two ounces: er., grain; Q.S.,as much | Decub., at ‘bed time; Inject., injection; Gtt., drops; 

, sufficien + Ft. Mist., let a mixture be made; Ft. , one-half; Ess., essence. a 

: Z ; 3 ; 


258 ; Weights and Measures 
‘Square Roots and Cube, Roots, 1000 to 2000 i 
ane 6G be Square| Cube || Square{ Cubé 
No. , Sots Root No. = oot Soe No. Root | Root ||: No. |. Root Roo 
1255 -43 | 10.79 1510 38.86 | 11.47 1765 42.01 | 12.06 
ie | 128 SHE eS | SEHR AS | HS | hae | ae zee | es | ae 
Anae [stron | 10:0 ; 2 | 11.52 || 1785 | 42°25 | 12.4 
1020 10.07 1275. | 35.71 } 10.84 1530 39 Fs ie robes 43-25 | tea 
1025 32.02 | 10.08 1280 35.78 | 10.86 1535 39 al ai 8 thos 43.37 | 1942 
1030 32.09 | 10.10 1285 35.85 | 10.87 1540 39 erties i300 ious | ised 
1035 32.17 | 10.12 1290 35.92 | 10.89 1545 39.3 ee aang 42.52 | 12,7400 
1045 32.33 | 10.15 1300 36.06 | 10.91 1555 39.43 He Bt MS 3336 ae 
1050 32 10.16 1305 36.12 | 10.93 1560 39.50 “ees 1828 roe ert 
1060 32.56 | 10.20 |} 1315 36.26 | 10.96 1570 39.62 | 1 oe airs i 43 |e eee 
1065 32.63 | 10.21 1320 36.33 | 10.97 || 1575 39.69 Tas st} a 6 |) ise 
1075 32.79 | 10.24 1330 36.47 | 11.00 1585 39.81 “4 a Ras 43.05 | 45) 5eae 
1080 32.86 | 10.26 1335 36.54 | 11.01 1590 39.87 | 11. c 43.01 | 12 20a 
-2 1340 36.61 | 11.02 1595 39.94 | 11.68 1850 -0 23 
eee tase | tees (see | ieee dies, | Bae Le re te | 
3 = . : : 3 
SURE BES ER Bene) ee ee ee 
1105 33.24 | 10.34 1360 36 . E 5 . ange 33:40 | isa 
1110 33.32 | 10.35 1365 6.95 | 11.09 1620 40.25 | 11.74 ane 73.36 | 15 Ste 
1115 33.39 | 10.37 1370 37.01 | 11.11 1625 40.31 | 11.76 ae58 fae | ioe 
1120” | 33.47 | 10.38 1375 37.08 | 11.12 1630 40.37 | 11.77 1396 aa 47 | 1 eee 
1125 33.54 | 10.40 1380 37.15 a 1635 40,44 | 11.78 i805 43.53 | 12°37 
1130 33.62 | 10.42 1385 37.22 | 11.15 1640 40. 11,79 . 27% 
. 1390 37.28 | 11.16 1 40.56 | 11.80 1900 43.59 | 12.391 
ee ee ie ey | ee eae ae 
146 || 140 ; : ; : 5 
Pees is Pe ie ee Ree ee feel 
1155 33.99 | 10.49 141 e e : 4 - 436 
51 1415 7.62 | 11.23 || 1670 40.87 | 11.86 1925 43. 12.444 
les 34°43 10,82 1420 37.68 | 11.24 1675 40.93 | 11.88 1930 43.93 | 12.456 
He | etek | 1S | as | ce] ae es ae es | se 
14. : d : ; 1477 
1190 | 34:35 | 10:87 |] 4438. | 37788 | 18:28 || tooo | 41-22 | icon || iss | Zacto 12.485 
1185 34.42 | 10.58 37.95 | 11.29 1695 41.17 | 11.92 1950 44.16 | 12. 
1190 50 | 10.60 1445 38.01 | 11.31 1700 41. 11.93 1955 44.22 | 12.50 
1195 34.5) 10,61 1450 38.08 | 11.32 1705 41.29 | 11.95 1960 44.27 | 12.511 
1200 3404 10.63 || 1455 38.14 | 11.33 1710 41.35 | 11.96 1965 44.33 | 12.58 
1205 -@1 | 10.64 1460 38.21 | 11.34 1715 41.41 | 31.97 1970 44.38 | 12.54 
1210 34,79 | 10.66 1465 11.36 1720 41.47 | 11.98 1975 44.44 | 12.55 
1215 86 | 10.67 1470 38.34 | 11.37 1725 41.53 } 11.99 1980 44.50 | 12.563 
20 34.93 | 10.69 1475 11 1730 41.59 | 12.00 1985 44.55 | 12.57 
1225 35.00 | 10.70 |] 1480 38.47 | 11.40 |] 1735 41.65 | 12.62 199 44.61 | 12.58 
1235 35.1 10.73 1490 i 11.42 1745 41.77 | 12.04 1995 44.67 | 12.59 
1245 35.28 | 10.76 1500 38.73 | 11.45 1755 41.89 | 12.06 2000 44.72 | 12.60 
Common Fractions Reduced to Decimals 
| 16ths | 32ds | 64ths 8ths | l6ths | 32ds ; 64ths |{8ths | 16ths | 32ds | 64ths 
| a ef a | ff a Fa ff a | a | ef 
-015625 23 |.359375 45 |.7031 
2 03135 3 6 12 24 |.375 23 46 |.71875 i} 
3 |.046875: 25 = |.390625 47 |.7 
1 2 4 13 26 |.40625 6 12 24 43 1.75 
; 5 |.078125) 27 = |.421875 49 |.765625 
3 6 7 14 28 | ,4375 25 50 }.78125 5 
7 109375) 29 453125; 51}. 
tele |. 4 8 15 | 30 |:46875 13 | 26] 52 |.8125 
9 |.140625 31 484375; 53 |.8281 
5 10 5 4 8 16 32 27 54 1.84375 | 
il 171875 33 |.515625 55 |.859 
3 6 12 17 34 |.53125 7 14 28,|° 56 |.875 
13 {.203125 35 |1546875 57 89062 52! 
7 14 18 " 9 18 36 |.56 29 58 |.9062 
15 }.234375 37 |.578125) 59 |.921875; 
2 4 8 16 19 38 =| .5937. 15 30 60 |.9375 
17 |.265625 39 |.609375; 61 |.953125 
9 18 6 10 20 40 |.62 31 6 -96875 
19 |.296875 41 640625 By 7 
5 10. 20 21 42 |.65625 8 16 32 64 
21 328125 43 671875) ‘ 
il 22 375 11 22 44 


Factors and Prime Numbers. 
Factors are such numbers as multiplied together will produce a required number, 
A Prime Number is one that cannot resolved into two or more factors; or, it is a number exactly 
_ divisible only by itself and unity. : ’ 
A Composite Number is one that can be resolved into factors, 


TABLE OF PRIME ‘NUMBERS FROM 1 TO 1000 4 <| 


1 59 139 233 337 439 557 653 769 
2 61 149 239 347 443 563 659 773 > 
3 67 151 241 349 449 569 661 787 “ 907 
& 7 157 251 353 457 571 673 797 
t/ 73 163 257 359 1 577 677 
11 79 167 263 367 463 7 683 811 
13—CO|; 83 173 269 373 467 593 691 821 
17 89 179 271 379 479 5 701 823 
1 97 181 277 383 487 1 709 827 
101 191 281 389 491 607 719 829 
»29 103 193 397 499 613 727 839 
3 107 197 293 401 503 617 733 
37 109 199 ‘7 . 409 509 619 739 857 
41 113 211 i 419 521 
313 421 523 641 51 
47 131 227 317 431 541 757 877 
229 433 547 647 61 1 
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Multiplication and Division Table 


A number in the top line (19) multipiled by a ber at the top of that column (19) results in the 
mber in the last cclumn on the left (18) pro- number (18) at the extreme left; also, a number in 

s the number where the top line and the side the table (342) divided by the number (18) at the 
meet (342), and so on throughout the table. | extreme left gives the number (19) at the top of 
A number in the table (342) divided by the num-' the column, and so on throughout the table. 


13) 14| 15 | 16) 17 | 18) 19) 20) 21 | 22 | 23) 24) 25 


26) 28) 30 ‘ 40| 42) 44) 46]. 48) 50 
3 51) 54) 57) 60) 63) 66] 69) 72) 75 
8} 72 80} 84] 88} 92) 96/100 
85} 90} 95/100/105]110)115) 120) 125 
102|108}114)120}126)1382/138] 144/150 
2)119)126/133)140/147|154/161 be 175 
8} 961 8) 136) 144|152|160)168)176]184) 192) 200 
99}108)117 153}162)171/ 180189) 198) 207] 216) 225 
110}120)130/140 170}180}190}200)210}220)230) 240) 250 
121/132}143| 154) 165)176]187/198|209)220|231|242|253) 264/275 
168} 18 204/216/228/240|252/264/276| 288/300 
182 208|221/234/247|260/273|/286|299} 312) 325 


7 
91 
88 04 


154/168]182|196 238|252|266)|280|294|308|322| 336] 350 
165|180 195/210 255]270|285|300|315|330|345| 360| 375 

“32! 48 144/160}176|19 € /224/240|256|272|288/304/|320/336|352|368) 384) 400 
§|153|170)|187\204/221 5}272|289|306|323|340|35713741391| 408] 425 

162)180 806|324/342|360|3781396|414] 432/450 

171/190 7 285/304 |323|342/361/380|/399|418|437| 456] 475 


76 14/133}1¢ 
80/100/120 | 180} 200/220) 240)26012 |320|340/360/380/400/420/440/460/ 480 500). 


84/105/126|147 189} 210}231/252/273|294}: 5(357 |378/399 |420|441 |462|483] 504/525 
83/110/132 198}220/24 | 374/396|418|440/4621484|506| 528] 550 

921115] 138|161|184/207|230 2 45/368|391|414|437|460/483|506|529|552|575 
72| 96|120/144/168|192/216|240 1360/384|408|432/456|480|504|528/552| 576] 600 
75}100| 125} 150) 175|200|225/250 375)400|425|4501475|500|/525|550|575| 600/625 


— | | meet —|_ 
819 1101 11/ 12 


2i3lalislel7 1314/15 | 16|17118|19| 20| 21 | 22| 23 | 24 | 25 


Pe ae a a q 
jquares, Square Roots, Cubes and Cubic Roots of Nos. 1 to 100 


“Cube 
Root — 


" 
AR 
Z 
2 
fe 
J 
E 


2 


Cea 
bape 


ounwonunuon 


g 
oo. 


a 1. 35 | 1225) 5/3. 68 4,081 
3 vi 36 | 1296) 10)3. 69 | 8 5 
3 bs 37 | 1369 2/3. 70 ; Be 
4 2. 38 3. 71 i 114 
5 2 39 3. 72 8.485|4.160. 
6 Pi 40 3. 73 8.544/4.179 
7 2° 41 3/3. 74 8.602|4.198 
8 2 42 3; 75 8 .660|4.217 
9 2% 43 B: 76 8.717|4.235 
40 3. 44 3. 77 8.775|4.254 
‘ott 3. 45 3: 78 8.831|4.272% 
(12 3. 46 Bi 79 \8.888|4. 290 
4 Ee 3. 80 §1944/4. 308 
4 3. 313. 81 9.000/4.326 
3. 3: 82 9.055|4.344 
4. Sc 83 9.110/4.362 © 
rie 3. 84 9.165|4.379 
4. 3. 85 9.219/4.396 ~ 
ry Be 86 9.273|4.414 — 
i: $|3. 87 9.327|4.431 - 
&. Bi: 88 9.380}4.448 
Pts g 89 9.434|4.464 
4. 9|3. 90 _9.486|4.481 
ze 3. 91 9.539 4.497 “a 
5. oe 92 9.591/4.514 
Ee Cy 93 ,643)4.530 
5. 3.95 94 1695/4.5468 
5. 62 nah 95 746) 4.562 
5. ar 8) 4.5 
5. 4. 4.594 
5. 4. 4, 
mal 4, 4. 
Bh 4. 4. 
5. 


; Areas of Circles aie: 
i... : ultiply the | or depth. Thus, a pipe 1 foot in diameter and 1 ~ 
- eo . Se ee nus exrconet wa ks tn rep fo eh ye tet ee ae ore Be . - 
3141 i : ow many ga. e. 
pao): tpt ha gn ore es cd wee cylinder, divide the cubic contents by 231, which is 
« = 7854). To find tne cubic contents of a|the number of cubic inches in a United States 
r or pipe, multiply the area by the height | gallon. 
CIRCLE AREAS IN EIGHTHS OF A UNIT ae a 
*m- Di - | Ci’m- am-~ m- 
onc Area eter} ference) ATS eter |ference| 


/ 
| 


7-32) : 
9-32] 18835) 
11-32 1.07992 
3-32| 1.27627 


NNNNNNN 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
i 
1 2°15-16/9 


fhe side | equals 1.12838 multiplied by the side of the square. 
isd Bee ee eee by the diam- Wkaiy straight line extending he ane centre yo t 
or when the diameter of the circle! a circle to the circumference is galled a radius. 


i » 


260 Heights and Weight for Men and Women 


Average Height and Weight of Men and Women 


s : Life Insurance Medical Directors and the Actuarial Society of America A 
The weights are with shoes on,,and usually with coat and vest, which weigh from 3 to 7 pounds 


seh Gs 


‘ 


= MEN WOMEN EL 
° t. | Het. |) Hét.| Hét.; Het.| Het. 
anes | MET | BS | Se | 587| 57 | 56" ove" 


1 


1 
1 


is 

1h 

16\4 

16i6 

17) 

167 172 17 

The figures in the above tables (except the top 15-19 line in each table) are taken from ti 
*‘Medico-Actuarial Mortality Investigation’’ published in 1912. ‘ 

A similar investigation was made in 1929 jointly by the Actuarial | Society of America and t 

"aie Sn of Life Insurance Medical ‘Directors and reported in the ‘‘Medical Impairment Study 

The data avons, apis ea ee so eet with those of the previous one that changes in the tak 

were recommended for only those ages below 20. : 
Accordingly, the figures in both tables (except those in the top 15-19 lines in each table) repre: 
the results of the 1912 and 1929 inquiries. 


WEST POINT CADET MEASUREMENTS 


Chest measure > Chest measu 

: Weight at expiration Weight at expiration 
Gates st) Fat: aay ‘Nae Het. : 

Age In. |Stand-| Mini- |Stand-| Mini- In. Mini- |Stand-| Minit 


ard mum ard | mum 


mum ard mun 
pounds|pounds| inches } inches 


pounds|pounds| inches |/inche: 


64 117 29 123 
* 65 29% 65 127 
66 2934 66 131 116 


29% 
30 


20 years 69 14301 28 


70 141 126 30% 70 147 132 
71 145 130 3034 71 151 136 
12 149 134 31 72 155 140 
73 153 138 31% 7 169 144 
74 157 142 31% 74 163 148 
a | ee ee ee ee 
ot 64 119 106 30%), 29% . 64 124 111 
65 123 108 31 29% 65 128 113 
66 127 112 31%] 29% 66 132 117 
\ 67 131 116 3134] 30 67 136 121 
~ 68 135 120 31%| 30% 68 140 125 
‘18 years. 69 139 124 32 30% |!21 years 69 144 129 
t $ 70 143 128 32%| 30% 70 148 133 
71 147 132 32%] 31 7k 152 137 
72 151 136 32%) 31% 72 156 141 
73 155 140 33 31% 73 160 145 
74 159 144 33%]. 31% 74 164 149 
, 64 121 108 31 29% 64 125 112 
65 125 110 314%| 29% 65 129 114 
66 129 114 31%4| 30 66 133 118 
67 133 118 31%| 30% 67 137 122 
eh tA 68 137 122 32 3014 : 68 141 126 
19 years 69 141 126 32%} 30% ||22 years 69 145 130 
; 70 145 130 3234] 31 70 149 134 
71 149 134 32%] 31% 71 153° 138 
72 153 138 33 31% by 72 157 142 
73 157 142 3334) 31% 73 161 146 
74 161 146 333%4| 32 74 165 150 
f 4 THE. ORGANS OF THE HUMAN BODY 
Source: Arthur MacDonald, Anthropologist, Washington, D. c. 
Grams|Ounces| Per Ct. |Grams)|Ounces| Per Ct. 


Grams|Ounces|Per ¢ 


Brain 1,400] 49. | 2.37 ||Spleen.| 170 


; 6 0.346 ||Adrenals. : ah 
Heart} "300/ 10 | 0.46 |/Liver. “| 1,600] 57_ | 2°75. ||Muscles. . 30,000|1,050° 43:93" 


1,175) __41 2.0 _||Kidneys| "300! __10.5 |_ 0.44" ||Skeleton. | 11;500| '400__| 15.35. 
‘Per cent. means ratio to total body weight. : ae 


English Rulers . 
English Rulers 


Source: Official Government Records 


E ae , _. SAXONS AND DANES 
| bert. Son of Ealhmund, of Kent, King of Wessex, founded Heptarchy 
| Ethelwulf. ..|Son of Fgbert, defeated Danes, by sea and land 
| Ethelbald.. .|Second son of Ethelwultf 
we thelbert ...|Third son of Ethelwult 
-|Fourth son of Ethelwulf, killed by Danes in battle 
.-|Fifth son of Ethelwulf, defeated th 
Eld.|Son of Alfred the Great, fought the Danes 
.|Eldest son of Edward the Elder 
-|Brother of Athelstan, murdered by a freebooter 
Brother of Edmund 
Eldest son of Edmund, died of grief 
Second son of Edmund, suppressed piracy 


‘The Martyr,” Son of Edgar, drove out Osiac, the Earl, murdered 


(. |The Unready, half-brother of Edward, massacred Danes..... 


-|“Ironside,"* eldest son of Ethelred, fought Canute, ‘King of London” 


By conquest and election, divided country with Edmund. . 
.|Harefoot, son of Canute, first ruled north of the Thames. 
Son of Canute, had been Danish King, mother a Norman 
‘The Confessor, son of Ethelred II, canonized 
.|Brother-in-law of Edward the Confessor, slain in battle 
a HOUSE OF NORMANDY 
William I...|Obtained Crown by conquest over Harold, at Hastings.... 
/ William II. .|Third son of William I, surnamed Rufus, killed by arrow 
Henryl!...../Youngest son of William I, surnamed Beauclere 
“3 OUSE OF BLOIS 
| Stephen.... 


5 ward Ii... 
Edward III... 
Richard Tl.. 


ward V... 
; chard III. 

-|Son of Edmund, eldest soa 

is mother, 


ed at London. . 
9, 1649 
Oliver rome re btn BSS 
i romvell, Lor rotec 
Richard Crom OUSE. OF STUART 


1i| { 


Sec: 


of George II1. 
.. married Caroling of Brunswick 
.| married Adelaide of Saxe-Meininge 
uke of Kent. fourth son of George IIL 
SE OF S COBUR 


14, 189. 
acceded 


Lad 
vara Efe couse 
e (3 

ean, aad she and h 


B- Danes. ANGHOI.~. . 0352 es hiene 


named 6 
(July 10, 1553) 
Ladv Jane was 


262 Scotch, Polish, Danish and Russian Rulers r °: 3) 


Rulers of Scotland ‘ ; 
y ; | 
Source: Donald A. MacKenzie, Scottish historian = | 
3 j A.D. A.D. A.D. 
P Pictish Dynasty 761|Brude VL. 3878) Eochaid. ‘ 1124| David I. 
$55) Brude I. 763)| Kenneth. 889/Donald II. 1153|Malcolm IV. | 
§84|Garnait 1. 775) Alpin IT. 900|Constantine I. 1165|William (the Lyon) ) 
601)Nechtan L. 780|Drust III. 943|Malcolm I. 1214|Alexander Il. a) 3 
-621|Kenneth I. ‘780|Talorcan Il. 954/Indulf. 1249|Alexander IIL. 7 
633|Garnait IT. 782|Talorcan IIL. 962|Dub (Duff). 1286|Margaret. 
637|Brude I. 784|Conall. 966|Culen. 1292|John Baliol. | 
642|Talore, . 789|Constantine. 971| Kenneth II. 1298|Sir W. Wallace, Rega 
653/Talorcan 1. 820|)Angus IT. 995|Constantine III. 1306;Robert I, the Bruce. |) 
657|Garnait III. 834/Drust IV. 997} Kenneth III. 1329|David Il. . 
663/Drust I.’ 836|Eoganan. 1005|Malcolm IT. 1379|Robert II. h 
672 Brude III. 839|Wrad. 1034;/Dunean L. 1390|Robert III. i! 
693)Tarain. 842|Brude VIL. 1040) Macbeth. 1406|James I. } 
697|Brude IV. 1057|Lulach. 1437|James IL, / 
706|Nechtan II. Scottish Dynasty |}1058|Malcolm ITI. 1460|James IIT. s 
724)|Drust II. 843] Kenneth 1(S.C.Mac-||1093|Donald III. (Bain). ||1488|James IV. 4 
726) Alpin TL. 858| Donald I. pip 1094|Duncan II. 1513\|James V. : 
750|Brude V. 862/Constantine I. 1097) Edgar. 1542)Mary. 
(752\Angus I. (again). 877) Aed. 1107) Alexander I. 1567|James VI. 


Walter, the Steward of Scotiand by the latter’s wife, Marjorie, daughter of King Robert the Bruce; 
James VI of Scotland succeeded to the throne of England as James I and was crowned in’ 1603- { 
Margaret (1286), the “‘Maiden of Norway,” granddaughter of Alexander, was recognized by the States 

of Scotland although a female, an infant, and a foreigner. She died on her passage to Scotland. In 

the competition for the vacant throne, Edward I of England decided in favor of John Balliol. 


Noted Polish. Personages 
. Source: Polish Information Center 
, B.{ D. Name Subject ||—~B. | D. - Name Subject - 


-1333)1370 Sere the Great... 0.0... Diplomat || 1747|1779|Pulaski, Casimir............ Soldier 
1810 1849 'C opin, Fryderyk..........- Composer || 1868) 1925|Reymont, Wladyslaw. ...-.. Writer 
a 966 1025 |Chrobry, Boleslaw.......... Statesman || 1563) 1612|Skarga, Piotr...........:...| Preacher * 
—  —-1473)1543 jCo rnicus, Nicholas........ Scientist || 1846|1916|Sienkiewiez, Henryk........ Novelist 
1373|1399 Jadwiga, Queen............. Ruler 1867) 1934|Sklodowska, Marie I 
- 1857|1924 Korzeniowski, Conrad....... Writer (ime Curle).. OF awe ae Scientist . 
' 1746|1817 Kosciuszko, Tadeusz........ Soldier 1642) 1696|Sobieski, Jan............... Sold., States 
1786)1861 Lelewel, Joachim............ Historian || 1755| 1826 Staszyc, Stanislaw.......... Scientist 
1839/1895 Matejko, Jan.............-. Painter 1869) 1907|Wyspianski, Stanislaw.......}Poet,Paint” 
1798|1855 Mickiewicz, Adam.......... Poet 1542| 1605|Zamoyski, Jan.............. Sold.,State 4 


1860)1941)Paderewski, Ignace.......... Pianist 


- 


Noted Danish Personages 
Source: Biographical Records 


Bx) De |S Name Subject || B.| D. Name Subject 
1805)1875| Andersen, Hans Christian... . thts 1777 aoe Qratéd, Hans Christian. . Physicist 
{ oet 43| Pontoppidan, Henri 
1681/1741|Bering, Vitus J..............| Explorer || 1804/1877 Runeberg: J>L.. > a A eeee 
1546)1601|/Brahe, Tycho............... Astronom’r]| 1770) 1844) Thorvaldsen, Albert Sculptor | 


 1684|1754|Holberg, Ludwig von... |. | Author 


Russian (Muscovy) Rulers 
Source: Historical Records 


Dukes of Kief (Kiev)—(850) Ruric or Rurik; | Vasali-Chouiski; (1610) Ladis] : . 
__ (879) Oleg; (913) Igor I; (945) Olga, his widow; | Michael-Feodorovitz, bt the ‘tppiike Se 
_ (955) Swiatoslaw I; (973) Jaropalk I; (980) Vald- | descended from John IIT; (1645) Alexis, his son- 
 imir; (1015) Swiatopalk; (1018) Jaroslaf; (1054) | (1676) Feodor III; (1682) Ivan V, and Peter Ii 
" Isiaslaf I; (1073) Swiatoslaw II; (1078) Wsewolod | PTothers of Feodor III. 


1 
ange Ill, deposed; (1305) Michael rit; (1320) | Bseco™sert, Catherine IL, known as Catherine 


Vasali, or Basil II; (1325) J S 4 
"restored: (4327) penser ok or George III, an (1796) Paul, her son, murdered a 180: 


Alexander IT, soi 
_ Ii, Prince of Susdal; (1362) Demetrius III, Don. STE son of Also ries eepaen 
a : LI, Saret:) 
pees (A889) hed ae Gao a mare he pei BAR pected bee rr Ge 1918 Be 
Sonn Tit Cock Mile of Gee) VaR. GBasllovitz) rt | abdicated in 1917, after the revolution of Mf. 


(4533) Ivan, the Terrible: (1584) Feodor, or th ras General Secretary of the Communist Pa 
me odar i. a Sarat ¢ > €o- | Joseph Vissarionovitch Stalin, : remiel 
ei aR? pemetrius; (1998) Boris | of Soviet Russia in 1941, just belore the Gene 


usurper; (1605) odor : ains count 
_ Demetrius, impostor, a Polish monk, saceesaae te Bolshe ieee * 3 toy Ste aR 


vism.’* 


French, Swedish. and Norwegian Rulers 263 


Rulers of France 


Source: Official Records 


fter Hannibal crossed the Alps in 218 B.C., the} his natural son, Charles Martel 
ans held possession of Gaul until 428 A.D., | hammer), father of King Pepin Ge ahott: ant 
ss ES ciees aos branch) @ Dia gear of Charlemagne (Charles the Great) 
n X em as a governing class, | who, in 800, at Rome, 
pen the a Ca ered os in er Pope Leo III, Ronie, -Wwas\ OOM Ar Soe ar 
9m of France, whic en include elgium an The original Pepin in histor 
Bb oe Valley to the sea, as well as miuch of |in what et Belgium, Lense § PT at bis 
a . origin is obscure. The Pepins Tr a 
‘The Aist gteat Merovingian king was Clovis} Charlemagne and_ his Brother: Parianens who 
hlodwig, Ludwig, Louis) son of Childeric, who | were born at or near Landen, were to rule jointly 
g to reign in 481 A.D. The Dynasty lasted | over France, Germany, Spain and Italy; Carloman 
lived only three years thereafter. Charlemagne 
died in 814, at Aix la Chapelle, whieh the Germans 
call Aachen. His grandsons fought among them- 
selves with armies backing them, but made peace 
at Verdun in 843 and the empire was divided. 
France fell to Charles the Bald, son of King 
Louis, and thereafter was a separate kingdom. 


RULERS OF FRANCE AS A KINGDOM AND AS A REPUBLIC 


i Name 


House of Bourbon ; 
1589|Henry IV. of Navarre, son-in-law of Henry Il: — 


murdered. 
1610|Louis XITI1. (the Just), son. 
1643| Louis XIV. (the Great), warrior, gallant. 
1715|Louis XV., great grandson. 
1774|Louis XVI., grandson; married Marie Antol- 
nette: both beheaded. ei 
1793|Louis XVII, son ot Louis XVI. said to have died 
ii prison, in 1795. He never reigned. } 
First Republic 
1792|National Convention. 
1795|Directory, under Barras and others. Z 
1799|Consulate, Napoleon Bonaparte. First Consul. 
_ oe he was elected by popular vote Consul 
or life. -s 


Name | Ace 


The Carlovingians 
Charles (the Bald), Emperor of the Romans 
Louis II, (the Stammerer), son. 
Louis III, (died 882), and Carloman IL 


77 


{ aris. 
|. 898 Charles III, deposed, died in prison, 929. 
eae ‘Robert, brother of Eudes, killed in war. 
| 923)Rodolph (Raoul), Duke of Se tag 
36| Louis [V., son of Chas. III. Died in fall off horse. 
Lotherius, son, poisoned. 
Louis V., his son. poisoned by queen. 
- The Capets 
987 |\Hugh re. Count of Paris, (Hugh the Great), 
U 


son of h the Abbott, s the crown. 
his son. 


First Empire is 


¢ 
37|Louis VII. (le Jeune), son. 
Philip II. augantie). son, crownec at Rheims. 
23|Louis VIII., The Lion, son. 
96|Louis LX. (Saint Louis), son, died at Tunis. 


to 2,569). 
Bourbons Restored si 
1814/Louis XVIII., King; brother of Louis XV1. 
1824|Charles X., brother; deposed. 
House of Orleans 
Louis Philippe (Zgalite), King. 
Second Republic 
Louis Napoleon elected President, } 
Second Empire - ies 
Louis Napoleon. Emperor. deposed 1870.5 
Third Republic—Presidents : 


John I., posthumous son. 

Philip V. (the Tall), brother. 

ies IV. (the Fair), brother. 

3 et ST ison of Phitts 11 

8|Philip VI. (of Valois). grandson 0} p IIL. 
Sonn II. (the apd). his son, retired to England. 
Charles V. (the Wise), son. 

80|Charies VI. (the Beloved). son. 

3/Charles VII. (the Victorious), son. 

61}Louis XI. (the Cruel), son, civil reformer. . 

Charles VIII. (the Affable), son. 

3/Louis XII., Duke of Orleans, grt. grandson of 


Charles V. 
5|Francis I., of Anjouleme, nephew, son-in-law. 


$47\Henry II. son, killed at a joust. 


9|Francis I1., son, married Mary Stuart. 
‘Charles 


1X., brother, son of Catherine de 


ici. 
74 toe tit. brother, King of Poland, stabbed 
to death. 


ea Marshal Patrice M. (1808-189: 

J. (1807-1891), res . ; 

. (1837-189 D assassinated. 
7-1907), resigned 


ed) ee 
Doumergue, G 19 


1922, at Paris. 
1932'Lebrun, Albert (1871-1940). 


1001 the Swedish 


The | (640) Halfdan I; (700) Eystein 1; (730) Haltdan 


24) Gudrod; (824) Halfdan II, the Black Warrant r 
784) Gudrod; ( ) Halt Hs 


865 : , | 
i the Good, then Harold, son of 
Axe; ee) Hako the lat to eioiss bas 


ustavus ‘ 
ene (1592), ; (1604) Charles 
(1611) _ Gustavus the Great); 

3) his daughter, Christina; ) Charles X; 
Charles XI; (1697) Charles XII; (1718) 

ca Eleanora and husband. Frederick 1; 
4741) Frederick I; Frederick; 
7 Gustavus IT; 
XIII; (1818 


Harold IV; 
1162) Magnus V; (1186) Swerro the Adventurer, 
1303) Hako, his son; (1204) Inge Baardson; 121 


Magnusson; (1299) Haakon V. Magni 
(3280) 19 Ma us Eriksson; (1355) Yankee VI 


eta; (1389) Erik of Pomme 
of Bayern; (1449) bas) 


- me rulers as Sweden; 
CE EK of Denmark). He fied 
in 1940 when the Germans: forcibly se 


country. 


3 1859) Charles XV; (1872) Oscar 


7) Gustavus V. 
ees which had been united with Denmark 
q@ Sweden, in 1389, under Margaret, declared 
as eS Us oe i hee 
no ally dissolve: ¢ - 
shes Gari of Denmark was elected King of 


‘way aS Haakon VII. 


The rulers have been—(630) Olaf of Sweden: 


em) 
1804|Napoleon, Emperor, so chosen by popular vote. 
(3 572.329 . Tan 


Thiers, Louis Adolphe (1797-1877), historian. rad 


86: P “Gee. 
Doumer, Paul (1857-1932), assassinated May 6 


Haakon Haakonsson; (1263) Magnus me oter, the 


7 


264 
Source: 
Carlovingian Dynasty—Ludwig “The German,” 
873-876 


Charles “‘The Fat,’’ 876-887; reunited the Empire 
of Charlemagne, was crowned Emperor by the Pope 
and deposed after a treaty with the Normans. 

Arnulf, Duke of Karthia, 887-900; nephew of 
Charles the Fat; final separation of the Empire. 

Ludwig ‘The Child,’’ 900-911; last of the descen- 
dants of Charlemagne. 

N Konrad I, Duke of Frankonia, 911-919; first 
elected sovereign. . 

Saxon Dynasty—Henry I ‘‘The Fowler,’’ Duke of 
Saxony, 919-936. 

Otto I “The Great,’’ 936-973; son of Henry the 
Fowler, crowned in 962 by the Pope John XII as 
Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire. 

Otto II, 973-983; son of Otto I; attempted the 
conquest of Lower Italy from the Greeks and Arabs 
and lost the battle of Cotrone; was buried in Rome. 

Otto ITI, 982-1002; son of Otto II; was 3 years 
old when his father died; regency of his mother 
Teophano and his grandmother Adelheid; at the 
age of 16 was crowned Emperior by the Pope. 

Henry II, Duke of Bavaria, 1002-1024; son of 
Henry the Quarreler, duke of Bavaria, and great- 
grandson of Henry the Fowler. 

House of Franconia (The Salic House)—Konrad 
II, 1024-1039; great-grandson of Konrad I, and 
son-in-law of Otto the Great. 

Henry III, 1039-1056; son of Konrad II; occupied 
himself with church affairs; at the Synod in Sutry 
deposed three popes and had a German bishop 
elected; annexed Bohemia to the Empire and was 
temporarily recognized as ruler of Hungary. 

. Henry IV, 1056-1106; son of Henry III; regency 
of his mother, Agnes of Poitou; contest with the 
Pope Gregory VII. $ 

Henry V, 1106-1125; son of Henry IV; continua- 
tion of the conflict with the church; agreement of 
Worms 1122; end of the Salic House. 

Lothar, Duke of Saxony, 1125-1137; crowned in 
ARome 1134; beginning of the contest between the 
Suabian House of Staufen and the Bavarian House 
of Welf:. 1134 Albrecht the Bear was made count of 
the Northern Mark, from which developed Prussia. 

Hohenstaufen Dynasty—Conrad III, Duke of 
Suabia, 1138-1152; wars with the Bavarian House 
of the Welfs; participation in the 2nd Crusade. 

Frederic I ‘‘Barbarossa.’’ 1152-1190; conquest of 
the cities of Lombardy; second conflict with the 
Pope; loss of Upper Italy; the 3rd_ Crusade. 

Henry VI, 1190-1197; conquest of’ Lower Italy 
from the Normans; Kingdom of Palermo, inherited 
by_his only son Frederic. 

Philipp of Suabia, 1198-1208; younger son of 
Frederic Barbarossa; war against Otto of Bavaria; 
assassinated. 

Otto (of the House of Welf), 1198-1215: excom- 
Municated and deposed 1215; died 1218. 

Frederic II, 1215-1250; son of Henry VI; ruler of 
the Kingdom of Palermo; 5th Crusade; crowned as 
King of Jerusalem; third conflict with the Pope. 

Conrad IV, 1250-1254; son of Frederic II; King- 
-dom of Palermo inherited by his brother Manfred; 
Pope assists brother of French king, Charles of 
Anjou, to seize Lower Italy. Unsuccessful attempt 
- of Conradin to restore the throne of the Staufen 
* House in Italy, 1268; Conradin was beheaded. 

; Interregnum, 50-1273; different pretenders 
elected, but none came to power; William of Hol- 
land; Richard of Cornwallis; Alfons of Castilia. 

Rulers of Different Houses—Rudolf of Habsburg, 
1273-1291; wars with King Ottokar of Bohemia, 
and conquest of Bohemia; bequeathed Austria to 
his eldest son; foundation of Austria. 

Adolphus, Count of Nassau, 1291-1298; wars with 
Albrecht of Austria, killed in battle of Géllheim. 

Albrecht I, Duke of Austria, 1298-1308; mur- 
dered by his nephew John. 

Henry VII of Luxembourg, 1308-1313; march into 
Italy; crowned emperor in Rome. 

Ludwig of Bavaria, 1314-1347; at the same time 
election of Frederic the Beautiful of the Austrian 
house (1314-1330); civil war; abolition of the 
papal sanction for the election of an emperor. 

Iharles IV of Luxembourg, 1347-1378: grandson 

of Henry VII; ruler of Bohemia; Golden Bull. 

Wenzelaus, 1378-1400; son of the King of Bo- 
hemia; deposed. 

Rupprecht, Duke of the Palatinate; 1400-1410. 

Sigismund, 1411-1437; King of Hungary; wars 
against pretenders; Jost of Brandenburg and Wen- 
zeslaus; Council of Constanz, 1414-18; Hussit Wars. 

_ Habsburg Dynasty—Albert of Austria, 1438-1439: 
_ son-in-law of Wenzeslaus, inherited from him the 


lom of Hungary, and Bohemia; ning 
the wars against the Turks. i aap e 


ae 


German Rulers 


Rulers of Germany and the Holy Roman Empire d 


Historical Records 3 


Frederick III, 1439-1493; cousin of Albert; war 
with the Turks and with Charles of Burgundy 

Maximilian I, 1493-1519; son, married Mary 
Burgundy. End of the period of the middle ages.s 

Charles V, 1519-1556; King of Spain; grandson 

Maximilian; Edict of Worms, 1521; Ma 
Luther; Reformation; civil war with the impe 
knights, 1521; and with the peasantry, 1525; wae: 
with Francis I of France; religious wars. } 

Ferdinand I, 1558-1564. Maximilian 11, 166) 
1576; son, Rudolf II, 1576-1612; son, Protesta 
Union, 1608. 

Mathias, 1612-1619; brother; 1618 beginning | 
the 30 years’ war. Pe 

Ferdinand II “of Steiermark,’’ 1619-1637; leadid 
of the Catholic Liga; elected emperor at Fran 
fort; religious wars; Gustav Adolph of Sweden. 

Ferdinand III, 1637-1657; Wallenstein; Peace 
Westphalia, 1648. Leopold i, 1658-1705; som, Josey 
I, 1705-1711; son, Charles VI, 1711-1740; son 
Leopold I. : 

Maria‘ Theresa, 1740-1780; daughter of Charlit 
VI; Queen of Hungary; 7 years! war with Frede: 
the Great, King of Prussia, 

Charles VII of Bavaria, 1742-1745; pretender 
the throne, crowned; defeated by Maria Theres 
Franz I of Lothringen Toscana, 1745-1765; hu 
band of Maria Theresa; raised by her to co-heilt 
(since then reigning of the dynasty Habsbur 
Lorrain-Toscana). 

Joseph II, 1765-1790; son; first partition « 
Poland. Leopold II, 1790-1792. 

Franz II, 1792-1806; abdicated as Emperor of 
German Nation; continued to reign as Emperor « 
Austria; died in 1835. f 
After the Peace of Pressburg, Napoleon set up thr 
Rhine Confederation; in 1815 it was succeeded 
the Germanic confederation, which included A 
tria, Prussia, Denmark, Holland and practica 
all of the German States. As a result of 1 
Austro-Prussian war, Austria retired from th 
Confederation in 1866; mew confederation forme 
by Prussia and called North German Union; endé 
with establishment of German Empire, 1871. ‘ 

Rulers of Prussia—Prussia’s rulers were calle 
Markgrafs of Brandenburg; from 1134 till 1356) 
they were also known as Dukes of Prussia, From 
1356 (the Golden Bull) they were Electors (Kur 
ee Brandenburg), and from 1701 Kings a 

‘ussia. \ 
The first Markgraf of Brandenburg was Albrech! 
the Bear, 1134-1170. The first Hohenzollern we 
pee ree Burggraf of Nuremberg (Nurnberg z 

Frederick William, 1640-1688, is known as thi 
Great Elector; his son Frederick ITI, 1688-1713, wa 
crowned King Frederick I of Prussia Jan. 18, 1701) 

Frederick 1, 1701-1713, of the House of Hohen 
zollern; first King of Prussia; war with Sw : 

Frederick William I, 1713-1740; organization c 
the State. 

Frederick II “‘The Great,’? 1740-1786; 7 yearer! 
war; annexing of Silesia; first partition of Polana 

Frederick William Il, 1786-1797; Wrother 
Frederick the Great; third partition of Poland 
annexing of Ansbach and Bayreuth, ] 

Frederick William III, 1797-1840; -Napoleon 
wars; liberation of the peasants. | 

Frederick William IV, 1840-1861; German Rev 
olution, 1848-49; first Government Parliament. iti 
Frankfort-on-Main in 1848; Prussian Constitution 
1848; attempt to reunite the German Empire. 

William I, 1861-1888; brother of Frederick Wil 
liam IV; German Emperor, Jan. 18, 1871;. Danis 
war; annexing of Schleswig; G 
Prussian war; annexing of Hannovy 

Frederick III, 1888. William I, 

The German aap 
1871, and King Wil 


2) 
Hoi 


he 


tion, and 8' 


: Rulers of Rome, Italy, Spain, Holland, Austria-Hungary 


265 


aay Name 


The Seven Kings 


Romulus (legendary), Tatius. 
i5| Numa Pompilius (elected). 
4 Tullus Hostilius (murdered). 
Ancus Martius, gr.s. of Numa. 
arquinius Priscus (Greek). 
prvius Tullius, ex-slave. 
Tarquinius Superbus. 
| The Republic 
Tarquinius, expelled. 
98} Lartlus, first dictator. 
8| Tribunes created. 
3} Quaestors instituted. 
6} Cincinnatus, dictator. 


0} Provin. Quaestors inst. 

7| Fabius Maximus, dictator. 
Cato, the Elder, Censor. 
Sylla (Sulla), dictator. 

79| Crassus and Pompey, Co 

48) Pompey (slain in Egypt). 

| (Caius) Octavius Caesaf, Mare 
Antony and Lepidus, 2nd 
Triumvirate. 


Emperors 
a} Al tus (Caius Julius Caesar 
“Sctavianus). 


Tiberius (Claudius Nero Cae- 
sar). 


Source: 
A.D. 


3} Antonius Pius. 


Roman Rulers 
Historical Records 
; Name 


Caligula (Cajus Caesar), slain. 

| Claudius, uncle of Caligula. 

Nero Claudius Caesar, a 
suicide. 

Galba, assassinated. 

Otho, killed himself. 

Vitellius (Aulus), killed. 

Vv — (Titus Flavius 


inus) . 
79| Titus \ Helton, son of Ves- 


pasian. 
Domitian, son of Vespasian. 
Nerva (Mareus Coccelus). 
Trajan (Marcus Ulplus). 
A n (or Hadrian). 


Mareus Aurelius Antonius and 
Lucius Verus. 

Marcus Aurelius (alone). 

Commodus (son of above) 


Dp 
Caracalla and Geta, 
Caracalia (alone); slain. 
Macrinus (Marcus), slain. 
Heliogabalus (ex-priest). 
Alexander Severus. 
Maximinus (““The Thracian”) 
Gordianus I. Gordiarius IL. 
Pupienus and Balbinus. 


38} Gordianus IIT. 


Philip the Arabian. 
Decius, slain by Goths. 
Gallus, siain by his troops. 


254) Valerianus, slain by Persians. 
260) Gallienus, slain by his troops. 
268| ClaudiusII. (MarcusAurelius). 


| 270} Aurelian 
ROMAN EMPIRE OF THE EAST 
Ruler A.D.| Ruler 
us I., Dicorus. 842| Michael IIL Assassinated. 


Phoeas, the Centurion. 
Heraclius, the Cappadocian. 
Constantine III, Heracleonas. 


5} Justinian II. (Short Nose). 


J 

Philippicus Bardanes. 
Anastasius II., Artemius. 
‘Theodosius Ii. 

Leo (the Isaurian). 
Constantine V. (Copronymus). 
Leo IV., an Isa 1 
Constantine 


VI. (Flavius). 
Irene, his mother. 
Nicephorus, fought Turks. 
Michael I. (Rhangabe). 
Leo V. (the Armenian). 

' Michael IL, Balbus. 

| Theophilus. — 


n f€ Modern Italy—(1805) Na 
of the French; he abdicated in 
Emma 


ia; (1878) Humbert I. 
nuel II of Sardinia; ( ) EST, was 


III who, 


luel 


her 
n the World 
and Hun 


Petes) Leopold 
nephew of Leopold II; 


f Albert. 
Ferdinand V.; 


1598) 


+ (172 
VI: (1759) navies I (7 


3 D mand VII; (180 
; (1813) Fe: vi; a 


7G) Amadeo I: (1873) republic; (1874) Alphonso 


867 
886 


poleon, Em- | 


Josep! 
) 


Basilius. 

Leo VI. (the Philosopher). 

Constantine VIL. 

Constantine and Romanus. 

Romanus II. 

Nicephorus II,, Phocas. 

John Zemisses, 

Basilius. 

Constantine VIIL 

Romanus Argyrus. 

Michael IV., Paphlagonian. 

Michael V (the Calker). 

Constantine (Monomachus). 

Theodora (Empress). 

Michael VI., the Warrior. 
Comnenus, 


Isaac L, 
59| Constantine X. (Ducas). 


Romanus Diogenes. 
Michael VII., Ducas. 
Nicenuare Til. Dethroned. 
Alexius I. (Comnenus). 
John (Compenus). 

Manuel L. (Comnenus). 
Alexius IJ. (Comnenus). 
Andronicus (Comnenus). 
TsaacII., Angelus (Comnenus). 
Alexius Angelus (the Tyrant). 


1814; (1861) | a heart a' 


On Apri 


Francis I, 
til 1806; 


f Ferdi- 


ment (Cortes 
president, an 


id I: (1865) 


Ix 

Rulers of 
(1516). 
Philip 11; 


Isabella II; 


Name 


5) Tacitus. 


|Probus Marcus Aurelius; slain 


?|Carus,, killed by lightning. 
3\Carinus and Numerianus. 


Diocletian (Caius Aurelius). 
}Galerius and Constantius. 
|Constantine the Great 
Constantine removes seat of 
Empire to Constantinople. 
Constantine [1., Constans and 
Constantius. 

Julian the Apostate. 

Jovian, restored Christianity. 
Valentinian (West), Valens 
(East). 
Gratian (West). 
Valentinian IT. (West). 
Theodosius the Great (Hast). 
Theodosius (Hast and West). 
Areadius (Hast), Honorius 


(West). 
Theodosius II. (East). 
Valentinian III. (West). 
Marcian (East). 
Petronius Maximus (West) 
Avitus (West). 


7\Leo the Great (East). 


XII; (1886) Alpho 
ttack, i 


property and his c 
1 14, 1931, 


A.D. 


1204/ Alexius IV. Deposed. 


1205 


1204 
1206 
1216 
1221 
1228 


2 
1222 
1255 
1259 


1261 


Majorianus (West). 
Severus (West). 


7\Anthemius (West). 


Olibius (West). 

Glycerius (West). 

Julius Nepos (yest). 

Zeno (East). 

Augustulus Romuhis (West). 

Rome taken by Odoacer, Kin; 
of Italy; extinction o 
Western Empire. 


Ruler 


Alexius V.. Ducas. Killed, 
Latin Emperors 

Baldwin L., Earl of Flanders, 

Henry L., his brother. 

Peter de’Courtenay. 

Robert de Courtenay. 

Baldwin II. Deposed. 

Greek Emperors at Nicaea, 

Asia Minor 

John I11., Ducas. 

Theodore Lasearis IL. 

John IV., Lascaris. Deposed 

Restored to Constantinople 

Michael VIIIL., Palaeologus. 


1282] Andronicus II. 


1295] Michael LX. 


Palaeologus. 


1328} Andronicus ITI. 


1341 


John Palagologus I. 


1347| John Cantacuzenus (Regent). 


1391 


1425] John Palaeologus II. 
1448 Constantae ILI. (Palaeolo- 


gus). Ki 7 
1453] Constantinople taken by the 


in 


mso XIII (died Feb. 28, 
Rome, at the age of 
itzenship had been restored. 
Alphonso quit Madrid without 
formally resigning the throne, and a republic was 
proclaimed under 
Niceto Alcala Zamora. 
was elected, Zamora was chosen 
a constitution was established. He 
was removed on April 7, 1936, by the Cortes, which 
chose as his successor ex-Premier Manuel Azana, 
who resigned on Feb: 21. 320: tancisco Franco. 
under the ary rule 0: nm. Fra! i 
Kings of Denmark—(1839) Christian VIII, son 
of Frederick Vi (w as 
Norway); (1848) Frederick 
; (1906) tie re vo 
ollan « 
rother of Napoleon, abdicated in 1810; Holland re- 
broth France: (1813) William Frederick, Prince 
of Orange; (1840) William I; 


the 


ho wi 


Manuel IL., Palaeologus. 


Turks; extinction of the 


Eastern Empire. 
1941, of 
54. sHis 


provisional presidency of 
Later, a Republican Parlia- 


King of Denmark and 
VII; (1863) Christian 
hristian X. 

Louis Bonaparte, 


the Princess Juliana, in 
seized her country, but 
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Noted Americans of the Past j 

: ‘ Source: wines ae Bae pest aie 4 < ‘ 4 a 
Presidents, and wives, Vice-Presidents, U. S. Supreme Court Jus ices, ° assadors, SH” 

“ ae ee Or the. Declaration of Independence, Actors, Composers, Singers, Painters, etc.) * i 


B. D. Namie Occupation B. D. Name Occape 
883] 1916|Abbe, Cleveland .. {Meteorologist 1844| 1925/Cable, George W....... Fiction 
issi 1928|Abbe, Robert. . ‘ ISurg. Radium || 1751] 1823|Cabot, George........- US. Seni 
1803] 1879|Abbot, Jacob. . |Juv. Fiction 1782} 1850|Calhoun, JohnC....... Sen., Vii 
1835| 1922|Abbott, Lyman. . |Preacher 1843} 1888|Campbell. Bartley..... Dramati! 
1807} 1886}Adams, Charles F .. [Statesman | 1847] 1909|Canfield, James H.,.... Educator 
1835} 1915|Adams, Charles F...... Historian 1863] 1941/Cannon, Annie J..-.... Astrono: 
1838| 1918|Adams, Henry...,..... Hist., Biog. 1835| 1919|Carnegie. Andrew.... . |Iron Maid 
1722| 1803|Adams, Samuel ....... Gov., Patriot 1737| 1832|Carroll, Charles........ Statesmei 
1822| 1897|/Adams, William T..... Juv. Fiction 1809| 1868|Carson, Kit (Chris.)...|Scout | 
1860] 1935|Addams, Jane......... Civic Worker 1782| 1866|Cass, Lewis..........- Bern Ca 

1807| 1873|Agassiz, LouisJ.R..... Scientist 1828| 1914|Chamberlain, Joshua L. |Soldier 
1799| 1888|Alcott, A. Bronson. ..,.. Philosophy 1813} 1879|/Chandler, Zach........ Sen., Cal 
1832) 1888|Alcott. Louisa May... ..|Fiction 1780| 1842|Channing, William E...|Theol. 
1836] 1919)Alden, Henry M....... Ed. Mag. 1829| 1894/Childs, Geo. W........ Newspap 
1841] 1915|Aldrich, Nelson W......|U. 8. Senator 1799| 1859/Choate Rufus......... Lawyer 
4836| 1907|Aldrich, Thos. Bailey... |Fiction 1832} 1917|}Chnate, Joseph H wyer 
1834| 1899|Alger, Horatio......... Juv. Fiction 1752} 1818|Clark, Geo. Rogers. Soldier 
1737| 1789)\Allen, Ethan..........|Patriot 1770| 1838|Clark William. . £xplorer 
1849; 1925)Allen, James Lane,:.... Fiction ey 
1803} 1879) Allen, William... ..|Gov., Sen. 
1758) 1898|Ames, Fisher... . |Lawyer 
1804} 1873|Ames, Oakes.... . {Credit Mobil. 
1844) 1917) Anderson, Elisha . |Edueator 
1818] 1867|Andrew, John A. . | War. Gov. ates 
1841) 1935|)Andrus, John E.. .|Financier 1845| 1917|Cody, William F....... 
1829| 1916|Angell, James B. . .|Educ., Dipio. 1792| 1865|Collamer, Jacob. ...... Jur., P.M 
1797| 1867| Anthon, Charles.......|Educator 1829| 1888/Conkling, Roscoe. ..... U.S. Sen 
1820} 1906) Anthony, Susan -B...... Suffrage 1830] 1886)Cooke, John Esten..... Fiction 
1832} 1901) Armour, Philip D...... Meat Packer 1865| 1940/Cook, Dr. F. A........ EXT 
1745) 1816|Asbury, Francis....... Bishop 1789} 1851|Cooper, J. Fenimore... . |Fiction 
1763| 1848] Astor, John Jacob. ..... Merchant 1791| 1883|Cooper, Peter.......... Merch., E 
1830| 1908) Astor, William......... Landowner 1824| 1889/Cox, S.S. (Sunset)... . , |Congressm 
1792| 1875) Astor, William B....... Landowner - 1867| 1906|Craigie, Pearl M, (John |__ 
1847; 1919) Astor, Wm. Waldorf.. .. | Landowner Oliver Hobbes). ..... Fiction — 
: he 1851/ Audubon, John James... | Naturalist 1870| 1900/Crane, Stephen....,.... |Fiction 
i 0} 1836] Austin, Stephen F...... Texas Founder |} 1854] 1909|Crawford, F. Marion. ..|Fiction 
1859] 1912] Aycock, Charles B...... Gov., Educ. 1787} 1863)Crittenden, John J.... .|U.S. Sen 
; 1823] 1887|Baird, Spencer F....... Zoologist 1786| 1836)Crockett. David....... unter 
4871) 1937\)Baker, Newton D...... .|Sec. War 1841] 1922|Croker, Richard....... Politics| 
1771| 1852)Ballou, Hosea......... 1825| 1903/Curry, Aa ci ae Diplomat 


1800) 1891|Bancroft, George... 


1816) 1894|/Banks, Nathaniel P 1824| 1892)\Curtis, Geo. Wm. 


1754) 1812|Barlow. Joel... .. .|Poet 1800| 1870|Cushing, Caleb. *}Author, | 
1810} | 1891)Barnum. Phineas ,./ Showman 1839; 1876|Custer, Geo. A.. _ [Soldier | 
1745} 1803'Barry, John...... .. |Naval 1819| 1897/Dana, Chas. A.. . |Newspapa 
1821| 1912|Barton, Clara H. ..|Red Cr's F'd’r || 1813] 1895|Dana, James Dwight... |Geologist) 
1827); 1911)Bascom, John......... Educator 1856} 1929|Dana, John Cotton.... Librarian 
1767| 1815|Bayard, James A. Sr.. .|}U.S. Senator 1787| 1879|Dana, Richard Henry... |Poet, Essa 
1799| 1880)Bayard, James A. Jr... .|U.S. Senator 1815| 1882|Dana,R ichard Henry, Jr. | Author. LJ 
1828| 1898)Bayard, Thomas F.....|Sec. St’te, Sen. || 1857| 1938|Darrow, Clarence...... er. 
1785. 1853|Beaumont, William... .|Army Surg. 1808} 1889) Davis, Jefferson........ ed. PG 
1813) 1887|Beecher, Henry Ward.. , |Preacher 1864} 1916| Davis, Richard Harding. |Fiction 
1775) 1863)Beecher, Lyman....... Preacher 1855| 1926?Debs, Eugene V...... , Socialist — 
1847| 1922|Bell, Alexander G...... Inventor 1779| 1820|Decatur, Stephen... ..! Naval — 

_ 1850) 1898|Bellamy, Edward... :: Author 1834| 1928)/Depew, Chauncey M...|Orator 


; Banker 
ihn eee | SUD ENGR, oS fai 


ais d., Edit, 

1858) 1941/Blumenthal, George.. .|Financier 
1735] 1820\Boone, Daniel . |Hunter 
1865) 1939|Borah, William E U. S. Senator 
1773) 1838|Bowditch, Nathaniel... . |Mathematia. 
1826] 1874/Bowles, Samuel II. .... Journalist 
1847) 1910|Bowne, Borden P.......|Theologian 
a a ee coo Beet, axiom : 

4|Bradford, Gamaliel.... . ‘apher 
1613) 1672|Bradstreet, Anne Pp rar 5 


oetry 
Photographer ; BB eh i Mra E 
.. | Statesman 

. |Confederate 


ee eo Mohn eines lien 

A onist Emerson, Ralph Waldo.. |Essayist 
Parson” pat, Rak J on é vA 5 

Author 1901|Evarts, Wi 


. |Divlomat 

.|Author 
Naturalist 

Law. Soldier 
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Naime Occupation 6. b. Name Occupation 
Finley, John H,........ Educ., Editor 1590! 1643/TTuteninson, Anne : Pi or 
Fiske, John........... - |Historian 1833| 1906| Ingalls, Jolin James * Behe oratéc 
Fitch, Clyde........... Drama 1833) 1899) Ingersoll, Robert G. Agnostic 
Fitch. John........... Inventor 1783) 1859|Irving, Washington. .| Fiction. Hist. 
Ford, Paul Leicester ....| Fiction, Hist. 1831] i885)Jackson. Helen Hunt....| Fiction 
Foster, Stephen Cc. ...-.+|Ballads 1824] 1863} Jackson (Stonewall), T. J./Soldier 
Freeman, Mary E. W.. .|Fiction 1843} 1916) James, Henry.........|Fiction 
Explorer |} 1842} 1910|James, William. ......./PhUlosoph 
2 rode Pied ia sees! ee John By. s teeee Civ. Eng. 
<a ater Prod. | Jewett, Sarah Orne..... Fiction 
940) Frohman, Daniel....... Theater Prod. |} 1811) 1891)Jones, George. ........ a aper 
Frye, Witllam P...... U.S. Senator 1747| 1792\Jones. John Paul....... Naval 
sagiaas Author 1788] 1850|Judson. Adoniram .....|Missionary 
Mayeid ions Inventor 1849| 1927\Judson, Harry P.......|/Educator 
Pe ae ee Fiction 1776) 1865|Jumel, Mme. (Betsy 
ata ape A Statesman Bowen)............|Patriot 
Educator 1820| 1857|Kane, Elisha K...,.... Exolorer 
Abolitionist 1815| 1862)Kearny, Philip.....,...|Soldier 
by ey. Gun Invent. 1837} 1932)/Keen, William W......|Surgeon 
xe ce Economist 1813} 1901|Kellogg, Elijah. .......|Author 


.|Sold.,Jur..Sen.|| 1856] 1937| Kellogg, Frank B.. 

Poet, Editor 1848] 1893}Kenna, John E... 

1 vilman, Daniel C...... Educator 1795| 1870;Kennedy, John P 
i} 1831)Girard, Stephen........ Merchant aaa 1847| Kent, James..... 


.|Sec. State 


71 1911|Glick. George W....... Goyv., Sold. 1780| 1843|Key, Francis Scott Poet 
a} 1902|Godkin, Edwin L...... Newsp. Editor 1918) Kilmer, Joyce . Poet 
1879|\Goelet, Robert........- Landowner 1864| King, Rev. Thos. Starr.. |Patriot 
.| Landowner 1852| King, William......... Gov., Fin. 
1894| Kirkwood, Samuel J... .|Sen., Gov 


1806| Knox, Henry 
926|)Kohler. Kaufmann..... 


Rabbi, Educa. 


1909| Laffan, William........ Newspaper 


i 1925| La Follette, Robert M. .|/Statesman 
WOE 2 5ix's-= « 1906/Langley. Samuel P.....|/Astronomer 
MAS Fac dhe on Fes 1881\Lanier, Sidney.........|Svet 
1889|Grady, Henry W....-.- i 1933| Lardner, Ring W...... Humorist 
1888|Gray, Asa@.......--- a: :|Bo 1925|Lawson, Victor F....... Newspaper 
ee ee 1887|Lazarus, Emma.......|Poet. Novel. 


Leconte, Joseph 


«.eeeee+} Newspaper 
Seed Sold., Explo. 


Guiney, 
i award Everett. . = 


Geologist 


.|Soldier (Rev.: 


Statesman 


Let ets ae ‘atri 
Poet Auth. Lodge, Henry Cabot... .|Statesman 
Psychologist 1780|Logan, John.......--- Indian Chiet 
P 1916|London, Jack........-.- Fiction 
1878| Long, Dr. Crawford W..| Anaesth 
1882| Longfellow, Henry W.. .| Poet 
dG. Newsp. E 
= .| Fiction 1867} Lorillard, Peter Tobacco. M’tf'r 
Sew evel Coll. Found’r Lorillard, Pierre.......-|Lobacco M’f’r 
Sesies Vice Pres.,Gov History 
se eeoee Sold.,Statesm. || 1915] Lounsb’ Essayist 
Bus. tose Soldier 18 1837} Loveio: Newsp. Editor 
~grieieed ve © Low, Seth .|Mayor,Edue. 
deans ahem Ww. - | Poet 
boos swab 1891| Lowell, Jas. Russell. - | Poet 
ee a he Aary.+..i:. . | Educator 
ates a Author 
1908| MacDowell. Edwa Composer 
Sit Tix safest 1902| Mackay, Jo! Aine Owner 
1941| McAdoo, Fin., States 
oe we ictom 1884| McCormick, Cyrus H.. .| Inventor 
1895| MeCulloch, Hugh...... Sec. Treas’y 
1830] McDowell, Le ae ..| Physician 
Pibicto eaters ite» 1873}McGuffey, William H. .|Educator 
1811| McIntire, Samuel.....- Woodcarver 
1890| McLean, Washi n.. .|Journalist 
1932| McMaster, John Bache. |Historian 
1859| Mann, Horace....----- Educator 
1795| Marion, Francis.....- . |Soldier (Rev.) 
1940| Markham, Edwin oet 
1882|Marsn, George P.. Lawy. Dip 
: Louis. . Lawyer 
Mason, George. . Statesman 
1728| Mather, Cotton Preacher 
Hil 1235] Rrstretin meander [Waiter 
t 1929| Matthews, J. Br 
tees snd P 1873| Maury, Matthew F Hydrographer 
1935| Holmes, Oliver W.-. - 1899] Medill, Joseph Miss Newsp. Editor 
1879| Hooker, Joseph. ...- $937 Mellon. an ae W.. a sooner 
02 ‘om. 1) Melville, Herman...«.-- : 
feral nomen, Je rae eee 1922|Miller, Charles R....-.| Newspaper 
1913| Miller, Joaquin. ...- .-.}Poet 
s, Darius.....--.-+ Finance 
a ey itchell, Donald G.....|Essayist 
Sdeyeeds jell, Edward P... .| Editor 
18$9| Mitchell, Maria..... ..- | Astronomer 


+ | Fict 


C ell ion 
1775 Montgomery, Richard. +|Soldier RSs 
1910| Moody, Willtam Vaughn Drama, Pootry 


1913!)Morgan, J. Pierpont.... 
1943] Morgan J. Pierpont, Jr 
1890| Morgan, Junius S. .. 
1923| Morley, Edward Ww. 
1 Morris, George P. 


- 1872|Morse, Samuel F.B. . 
1877} Morton, Oliver P....... 


Noted: Americans of the Past 


Name 


1816} Morris, Gouverneur. . . .|Statesman 
1902| Morton, J.S....... -|Gov. Cabinet 
Inventor 
Gov., Sen. 
Revol. fin. 
History 
Reformer 
G.|Sold., Congr. 
Naturalist 
Newspaper 

.| Politics 


Occupation 


Fiction 
Astronomer *¢ 
Fietion 
Essayist 
Oneida Comm 
Humor 
Newspapers 
Journalist 
Editor 
Surgeon 
Essayist 
Diarist 
Statesman 
Educator 
Abolitionist 


1860| Parker, Rev. Theodore... 
Reformer 


1933] Parkhurst, Rev. C. H.. 
1893) Parkman, Francis...... 
1852|Payne, John Howard... 
1860|Paulding, J. K..... 
1860) Peabody, George. -. 

1938] Peabody, George F .. 
1920! Peary, Robert E. 
1718/Penn, William. . 
1921/ Penrose, Bo se..... 
1819|Perry, Oliver Hazard... 
1911|Phelps-Ward, Eliz. 8....|Fiction 

1911) Phillips, David Graham| Novelist 


Fic., Poetry 
Philanthropist 


1884) Phillips, Wendell. ......|Abolitionist 
1817|Pickens, Andrew....... Soldier 
1899|Pierpont, Francis H....|Governor 
1866|Pierpont, Rev. John. ...|Hymn-writer 


1813|Pike, Zebulon M....... Soldier, Expl. 
1825) Pynckney, Charles C....|Sold., Statesm. 
1849) Poe, Edgar Allan. ,..... Poet, Fiction 
1910) Porter, W. S. (O. Henry)| Fiction 

Hea Preble, Edward, Comm.. | Naval 


59/ Prescott, William H-...|History 
1860| Preston, William C.....)U.S. Senator 
1911/Pulitzer, Joseph........ Newspaper 
1897|Puliman, George M... .|Inventor 
1937/ Putnam, Amelia Earhart Aviator 


Soldier 
Polities 
Statesman 


Putnam, Israel......... 
Quay, Matt...... 4 
Randolph, John... 


1869|Raymond, Henry J.....|Newspaper 
1872\Read. Thos. Buchanan. .| Poet 
1902)Reed, Walter........ Physician 
1912)/Reid, Whitelaw... Journalist 
1927|Remsen, Ira.......... Chemist 
1818) Revere, Paul 
(Apollos Rivoire). .. .| Patriot 
1927) Rhodes, James Ford.. ..| History 
1894| Rice, Henry M.. _.. ...|Sen., Pioneer 
1943)Richards, Laura E..... Author 
1914) Riis, Jacob A.......... Writer 
1916) Riiey, J. Whitcomb.....| Poet 
1935)Robinson, Edwin A... ../Poet 
1937)Rockefeller, John D.,..|Fin., Philan. 
1937|Root, Elihu........... Statesman 
1913) Rose, Uriah M ........ Jurist, Dip. 
Rosenwald, Julius...... Merch. Phil 
1916) Royce, Josiah.......... Philosopher 
839) Rumsey, James........ Steamboat 
1813)Rush, Benjamin. -|Physician 


..|Statesman 


1785) Salmon, Haym. . Patriot 
1921/Saltus, Edgar R.. Fiction 
1887/Saxe, John Godfrey. Poet 
1920) Schiff, Jacob Henry Financier 
1906/Schurz, Carl .. . Statesman 
1804/Schuyler, Philip. Soldier (Rev.) 
1866|/Scott, Winfield... Soldier 
/1926|Scripps, Edward W..... Newspapers 
1938 aeons, Robert P..... oo | Ni HBA gece 
1902/Scudder, Horace E..... . All. M. 
1796\Seabury, Samuel, ...... P. E. Bishop 
1916)Seeger, Alan........... oet 
1845|/Sequoyah MS ah gee ind. leader 
1784|Serra, Jun i We awe issionary 
1821/Seton, Elizabeth (Bayley)| Educator 
815/Sevier, John. ......... ‘old., Gov 
1872|Seward, William H..... Statesman 
1897|Sheldon, Edward A. ...| Educator 
1911|Shepard, Edward M....|/Law. Reform 
1900|Sherman. John........ ./Statesman 
1888/Sheridan, Phillip....... Soldier 
89)/Sherman, William T..../Soldier 
1879|Shields, James,. .. 1: Sold., Sen.Gov. 
1904| Shoup, Col. George L. Gov., Sen. 
1865|Sigourney. Lydia H... .|Poet " 


dD. 
1883|Sims, J Marion....... 
1870|}Simms, W. Gilmore..... 
1928/Sloane, Wm. M........ 
1893|Smith, Gen. E. Kirby... 
1915|Smith, F. Hopkinson... 
1874)Smith, Gerrit......... Abolii 
1631)Smith, Capt. John. ..... 
1877|\Smith Hy. Boynton... 
1844|Smith, Joseph...... 
1895|Smith, Rev. S. F. 
1932/Sousa, John Phili: 
1821|Spalding, Lyman. 
1866|Sparks, Jared. . 


Name 


1908|Stedman, Edmund G.... 
1883|Stephens, A.H.....,.... 
1876|Stewart, Alexander T.... 
1781|Stockton, Richard....... 
1903|Stoddard, Rich. Henry... 
1893|Stone, Lucy.........:%.4 Refornm 
1929/Stone, Melville E........ 
1845|Story, Joseph.......... Jurist 
1896|Stowe, Harriet Beecher. . 
1931|Straus, Nathan......... 
1926/Straus, OscarS......... 
1795|Sullivan, John.......... 
1918|Sullivan, John L 
1923)}Sulzferge, Mayer........ 
874|Sumner, Charles........ 
Sumter, Thomas........ 
Sunday, Rev. Wil’m A... 


Taggart, Thom 
Talmage, T. de Wi 
Taylor, Bayard. 


Thaxter, Celia... 
Thayer, Sylvanus... 
Thomas, Theodore 
Thomson, Blihu....... 4. 
Thoreau, Henry D 
Ticknor, George........ 
Tilden, Samuel J..... 2... 
Tillman, Benjamin R... 
Trumbull, Jonathan.. .. 
Tweed, William M 


Vanderbilt, Cornelius. .. . 
Vanderbilt, Cornelius. .. 


Ward, Artemas. 
Ward, Artemus 
Farrar Browne) 
Ward, Frederick T 
Ward, Lester F. a 
Warner, Chas. Dudley... 
Warren, Gouvern K .. 


Webster, Noah........, 
2) Weed, Thurlow......... 
Westinghouse, George... 
Wheeler, Gen. Joseph... . 
White, And D 

White, Horace V 


tman, Marcellus. .... 
Whitman, Wal 3 


1867] Willis, Nathaniel P. 
1649) Winthrop, John... 
1861) Winthrop, ‘Theodo: 
1842| Woodworth, Samuel 
1894| Woolson, Constance F 
tee you eaten rn 
oung, Brigham ....:., 

1746|Zenger, John P.. 
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American Painters ; 
Source: Biographical Records 
Be Name Name 


911|Abbey, Edwin A. 1928|Gay. Edward 1741|1827|Peale, Chas. W.. 
915| Alexander, John W. 3}1880|Gifford, S. R. 1778|.860| Peale, Rembrandt 
Griswold, C. C. 1831/1914| Pearce, Charles S. 
1927|Grover, Oliver Dennett ||1857/1923|Potter, Edward C. 
1931] Hale, Jag 1853/1911|Pyle, Howard 
1866|Harding, Chester 1868/1929} Quinn, Edmond T. 
B}1942 , Ce 929/Harrison. L. Birge 1858|1916)Ranger, Henry W. 
'2)1917| Beckwith, J.  Sarroll Hart. James M 1856|1914|Ream, Vinnie 
925 Bellows; George Ww. Hartley, Marsden 1862/1929|Reid. Robert 
, Hassam, Childe . 1861|1909|Remington, Frederic 
beg age ir euiie W. ||1854/1922/Rice, William M. J. 
#1919|Blakelock, Ralph A. Healy, G. P. 1833/1905) Richards, William T 
$/1936|Blashfield, Edwin H. Hennessy, W iNiam ~ 1852/|1896|Robinson, Theodore 
Henri, Robert 1847|1917|Ryder, Albert P. 
08 | 1923|Bohm, Max Hicks, Thomas 1856) 1925|Sargent, John S. 
$3|1905|Boughton, George H. 1910| Homer, Winslow 1843) 1924/Sartain. William 
1895)Hovenden, Thomas 1859/1926|Sewell. Amanda B, 
1929) Howe, William H. 1860|1924|Sewell, Robert V, V 
1879|Hunt, William M. 1871|1922|Shardy, Henry M. 
1906|Huntington, Daniel 1832|1928|Shattuck, Aaron 
1846|Inman, Henry 1838) 1910)|Shirlaw, Walter 
1941/|Brush, George de Forest|} 1894/Inness, George 1858|1920|Smedley, William T 
893/Casilaer, John W. 1 Inness, George, Jr. 1847|1926|Steele. Theodore C 
t/Isham. Samuel 1835) 1922/Storv. George H. 
Jarvis. John W. 1856|1919)}Storv. Julian 
6 es Eastman |1830 1901|Strauss, Raphael 
Jones. H: Bolton |1755 1828 |Stuart. Gilbert 
900 F. E. 1872|Kensett, J. F. 1783)|1872|Sully, Thomas 
211924| Church, Fred’k Sugeest 1910/La Farge, John 1861|1930|Symons, Gardner 
5}1925|Coftin, Wm. A 1909} Lathrop, Francis 1849|1921|Thayer, Abbott H. 
Bi) 1848 Cole, Thos. 1868) Leutze. E. 1848|1933)Tiffanv, Louis C. 
Coleman, Charles C. Lie, Jonas 1756|1843|Trumbuil. John 
y 11920 Colman, Samuel Lippincott. Wiliam H. |/1849)1925|Tryon, Dwight N. 
1815|Copley, John 8. Loomis, Chest 1850|1918|Turner. C. Y. 
> F 1853|1902|Twachtman, John H 
1924| Craig, Thomas B. 1860 MacEwen, 1776\1852| Vanderlyn, John 
918|Crowinshield, Fred’k 1836|1897|Martin. Homer 1857|1920|Van Laer. Alexander T. 
909 1813/}1884| Matteson, T. 1836/1923|Vedder. Elihu 
1843/1923) Maynard, George W. 1856|1935/ Volk, Stephen A. D. 
1828/1891) 1855}1935|Vos. Hubert 
1860/1932 rs, Gari 1783|1861| Waldo, Samuel L, 
1858) 1925| Metcalf, Willard L. 1843/1929| Walker, Henry O. 
1842/1922| Miller, Charles H. 1861|1940| Waugh, Fred’k J. 
1846|1912|Millet, Francis D. 1856} 1928| Webb, J. Louls 
1855] 1930/ Moeller, Louis 1849} 1903 Weeks. Edwin L. 
1829\1901|Moran, Edward 1852|1917| Weir. J. Alden - 
1863|1935| Moran, Percy 1841|1926| Weir, John F. 
1837|1926| Moran, Thomas 1803|1889| Weir, Rob. W. 
1791|1872| Morse. Samuel F. B. 1738| 1820) West, ge 
4/1916) Kakins, T' 1858/|1928| Mowbray, H. Siddons 1874|1929| Wetherill, E. an K. 
5}1921| Earle, Lawrence C. 1853|1921| Murphy, J. Francis 1834|1903| Whistler, J. M. * 
ASH Foster, Ben. 1847/1918) Nicoll, J. C. oe 1910| Whittredze, Worthingt’n 
8|1884|Freeman, James E. 1835|1907| Noble, Thomas S. 823|1903| Wood, Thomas W. 
1811/1885)| Page. William 1836 1892|Wyant, Alexander H 
1869/|1941/ Paxton, William McG. 1830)1923|Yewell. George H. 


1845|1917| Peabody, Robert 8. 

istier was born at Lowell, Mass., but most of his life was spent in Europe. 
AMERICAN ETORERS: ENGRAVERS, ILLUSTRATORS 

Name p35), | DvD. Name B. ; D. 


1909 Bush, Charles G. 1866 1925|Keller, Arthur I. 1857 1926 Pennell. Joseoh 
909| Bacher, Otto Henry 1838/1895 Keppler. ee 1861/1933) Platt, Charles A. 
i 1866/1940! Macaonald, Arth 1853 Ha Pyle, Howard 
1872|1934| McCay, Winsor 1761|1817| Savage, Edward 
1858|1938| McDougail, wae 1807) 1885| Smillie, James 
1860) 1919) Mieiatz, C. wm. 


Name 


ur N. 


1833}1909| Smillie, James D. 


1869)1935)} Mielziner, Leo 1867/1924) Watt, William G. 
1874/1940) Mora, F. Louis 1834|1903| Whistler, J. A. M. 

4 1840|1902| Nast, Thomas 1852|1916| Wolf, Henry 
925| Haskell. Ernest 1863/1928 | Outcalt, bags F. 1792\1859 Yeager, Joseph > 
1935| Hopson, William F 1741|1827|Peale, Charles W 1862|1935| Zimmerman, Eugene 


AMERICAN ARCHITECTS 


B. | D. Name 

1822 1903|Olmsted, Fred’k. L. 

1845|1917| Peabody, Be 5. 

1837|1913|Post, George B 
1838/1886 bateenerog Henry H 

1836|1909| Sturgis, Russell 

1862\1925 ‘Trowbridge, 5 -SamuelB. P 


1859|1934/Gilbert, C. 

1869|1923| Goodhue, ‘Bertram Cc. 

1847 ete Hardenbergh, Henry J. 
29 | Hastings, Thomas 
McKim, Charles F. 

1846) 1928 | Mead, William R. 

11781) 1855| Mills, Robert 


AMERICAN SCULPTORS 
Be D. Name 


1790 1852 Frazee, John 
1850/1931 French, Daniel C. 
1862/1929|Grafiy, Charles. 
1805 1852 remnaugh Horatio 
1830 1908! Hos: et. 
1868} 1925 heuer, "Albert 
1843|1907| Kemeys, Edward 
186 863|1937| MacMonnies, Fred. W. 
1871|1935|Lukeman, Henry A 
11858\1927|Marting Philip 
1873:1940,O’Connor, Andrew 


B 
1844 Se scan tection 
Beate: Cook. Seon 


16|19 
a Name 


f911|Ball, Thomas 
938|B George 


1853|1906| White, Si 


Bs 3\.Dy Name 
pal ee 
1844 1920 er a) eee 
1870|1935| Paulding 
1805|1873| Powers, Opal 
1867|1917|Pratt, Bela 
1868|1929 Quinn, ae nond Ty 
1829|1904 ohn 
1848|1907|St. "Gaudens, Augustus 
ieee ye 
1725|1785 Waist (Lovell) Patience 


' 1935 Bush-Brown, H. 


Bio20iciark. Thomas S ‘ 


Bi) TE 


7 


cweett idee 2t aaa ete 


-_ 
ie § 
noe 
a 


: 


ek 


Name 


| 1870| Dickens. Charles 


1540) 1596) Drake, ete Francis 


| 1408/Gower, Joh 


and Women of Great Britain 


Source: Biographical Records 


Name 


831! Abernethy, John..,.... Surgeon 1778 ‘Hazlitt, William . 
1719 Addison. Jokeoh ee hee Essavs 1578) 8657 Harvey, William.. 
1882! Ainsworth, W. H....... Novelist. 1732| 1818|Hastings, Warren 
1770|Akenside, Mark... ‘ et. 1783| 1826' Heber, Reginald.. 
1936| Allenby, Viscount Sold. Admin’tr.|| 1793) 1835 Hemans, Felicia. . arate 
1904| Arnold, Edwin.. Poet. 1591! 1674|Herrick, House i'a"e tabs eal 
1888] Arnold, Matthew 792| 1871|Hersebel, John.....-.-. 
1568|Ascham, Roger.........|Philosophy. {| 1738} 1822)Herschel. William...... 
Roae Asquith, » Herbert | a = prank teint eae 
Austen, Jane..... ection, —- fy,_:«1588)] 1679) THobbes, Lhomas........ 
1626] Bacon, Francis... Essays. 1770) 1835 oe SRINESS Gratin le He tate 
1294|Bacon, Roger.......... Philos. Set. 1798} 1845|)Hood, Thomas,........ 
1843)Bagot, Charles........ Diplomat. 1726| 1799\Howe, Richard.......- 
1851|Baillie, Joanna. .......|Poet. *1575| 1611|)Hudson, Henry......... 
1930/|Balfour, Arthur J....... Statesman, 1711| 1776|Hume, David.........: 
1937|Barrie, James M........ Fiction 1825| 1895 Huxley. Thos. neaye 
4691) Baxter. Richard........ Religion 1859| 1935\Jellicoe, Earl. a 
1616|Beaumont, Francis. .... drama. 1803| 1857|Jerrold, Dougias W.. 
1170|Becket, Thomas 4...... Archbishop 1709| 1784|Johnson, Samuel......- 
735|Bede, the ay GEEEB DES . |Historian. 1574| 1637|Jonson, Ben....--....- 
1832|Bentham. Jeremy. . Political. 1573| 1652\Jones, Inigo ........... 
1742|Bentley, Richard. . ..}|Scholar. 1796] 1821/Keats, John 
1753|Berkeley, George.......|Bishop. 1865} 1936|Kipling, Rudyard 
1933) Besant, Annie,......... Theosophist. 1775| 1834|)Lamb, Charles. . 
1780| Blackstone, William... .| Law. 
1912|Booth, Gen. William Religion. 
1795| Boswell, James... Biography 1491} 1555|Latimer, Hugh... 
1930|Bridges, Robert Poet. 1838] 1903|/Lecky, W. E. ae 
1889| Bright, John. Economist, 1632] 1704) Locke, John. 
1855|Bronté, Charlotte. .|Fiction. 1827| 1912|Lister, Joseph. demale 
1868|Brougham, Sir Henry.. .|Historian. 1803] 1873)Lytton, E. Bulwer...... 
1861} Browning, Elizabeth B. . |Poet. 1800| 1859) Macaulay, Oe eed Bas 
1889/ Browning, Robert...... Poet. 1866] 1937; MacDonald, J Bm L 
1922|Bryce, James...........|History. 1808} 1892)/Manning, Henry E..... 
1688)Bunyan, John..... .-..~| Religion 1650) 1722 Marporoneh uke of: 
1797|Burke, Edmund........ Essays. 1564| 1593] Marlowe, Christopher... 
1796|Burns, Robert.........- Poet. 1621| 1678|Marvell, Andrew ....... 
1680| Butler, Samuel......... Poet 1584) 1640 Massinger, Phillipe sis 
1839|Butler, Samuel. ........ Bishop. 1831} 1879|Maxwell, Jas. Se agre 
1824|Byron (Geo. Gordon) .. .; Poet. 1828} 1909 Meredith, Rea 
1844|Campbell. Thomas......|Poet. 1806} 1873|Mill, J. Stuart......... 


Canning, George ....... 
1 Carlyle, Thomas 
1491|Caxton, 
1937|Chamberlain, Sir Austen. 
1914|Chamberlain, Joseph... . 
1940|/Chamberlain, Neville... 
1400!Chaucer, ee 


1834/Coleridge, 3. 
1729 oe Walisa 


1668] Davenant, Sir William. . 
1669) Davidson, William..... 
173i|Detoe, Daniel,........: 
1859|De Quincey, Thomas.. 


1631|Donne, Rey. John... ... 


1898|Gladstone, Wiiliam E. 
1774 Goldsmith. Oliver 


1820 Grattan, He 
1771)Gray, T iinnee 
1925| Haggard, 
sed Hallam, Henry 
643|Hampden, J 
1 Hardy. Thomas...,.... 


1941|Harty, Hamilton . 
1857'Havelock, Henry .. 
+ 


s 


Fiction. Poetry|| 1667) 1745|Swift, 
Positivist, 1837) 1909/5 
, 1613) 1667 
1809 


itt, Wm.E. 


1848 Stevenson, Robert 


1744|Pope, Alexander. 
1721|Prior, Matthew 


1845 

1771|Smollett, Tobias. . 
1843) Southey, Robert. . 
ieealr Spencer, Herbert 


Jonathan 
winburne, Algernon eis 
Taylor, Jeremy......, 
1892|Tennyson. Alfred... .... ‘Poet. 


Printer. 1480} 1535 ae Sir Thomas...... 
Statesman. 1635} 1688|M hod en Henry couche ae 
Statesman, 1838) 1923)Morley, John.......... 
Statesman. 1550} 1617)Napier, John.. 

Poet. 1758 vee ee. bra. 5 ae ate 
Letters. 


of Ch: tham 


once ey 


Poet. 
-|Religio! 


me 


1788/ Wesley, Charles 
1791| Wesley, John. ......... 
1863|Whately, Rev. Richard. 
1770| Whitefield, George 
1384) Wickliffe, Rev. es 
1833) Wilberforce, William... . 


Subject 


Preacher. 
eacher. 

Philos. 

Preacher. 


Scientific, 
Scientist. 


epeaoeee garetts 
Duke of. . . . |Sol 


1865| Wiseman, Nicholas P... 
1850) Wordsworth, William... 
1723| Wren, Christopher 
1715} Wycherly, William. .... 
1384| Wyckliffe, John aiacey 
1765) Young, Edward.........|P 


mons, 
dier. 


1684, 


ére is no authentic record of the origin of the 
of-Poet-Laureate of England. According to 
bm, there was a Versificator Regis, or King’s 
» m the reign of Henry III, (1216-1272), and 

paid 100 shillings a year. Geoffrey Chaucer 


- assumed the title of 
pb 1389 
In the 


n D’Avenant was appointed 
Noted 


Name 


‘Alma-Tadema.SirLawr. 
8|Beardsley, Aubrey 
8 |Beauclerk, Lady Diana 
8} Burne-Jones, Sir Eaw. 


got a royal grant of a yearly allowance 
te reign of Edward IV, (1461-1483) 
Kay held the post. Under Henry VII, (1485- 
“Andrew Bernard was the Poet-Laureate, and 
ficceeded under Henry VIII, (1509-1547) by 
Skelton. Next came Edmund Spenser, who 
dm 1599; then Samuel Daniel, who died in 
“and then Ben Jonson (app’t’d 1619). 


Poets-Laureate of England 


Source: Official Records 
Dryden was appointed in 1670 but was deposed at 
the Revolution. The others, with the date of ap- 
pointment, when known, have been: Thomas 
Shadwell, 1689; Nahum Tate, 1692; Nicholas Rowe, 
1715; the Rev. Laurence Eusden, 1718; :Colly 
Cibber, 1730; William ..Whitehead, 1758, on the 
refusal of Gray; Rev. Thomas Warton, 1785, on the 
refusal of Mason; Henry J. Pye, 1790; Robert 
| Southey, 1813, on the refusal of Sir Walter Scott; 
William Wordsworth, 1843; Alfred Tennyson, 1850; 
Alfred Austin, 1896! Robert Bridges, 1913’ (died 
| April 21, 1930); John Masefield, 1930. 

D’Avenant was the godson (and considered by 
jsome the natural son) of William Shakespeare. 
| He was 10 years old when Shakespeare died. 


Poet-Laureate, 


Sir 


in 1638. John 


Painters of Great Britain 


Source: Biographical Records 
B. |. D. Name B. ;D. } Name 
1817|1897/|Gilbert, Sir John 1835/1910|Orchardson, Sir W. Q. 
1841/1917|Henry, C. N. 1878|1931|Orpen, Sir William 
1697|1764| Hogarth, William 1839/1893) Pettie, John 
758|1810| Hoppner, John 1884|1937|Philpot, Glyn W. 
1919|Hunt, W. Holman 1836|1919)| Poynter, Sir E. J., Bt. 
|1937| Jamieson, Alexander 1756|1823) Raeburn, Sir Henry 

1873) Landseer. Sir Edwin 1723|1792| Reynolds, Sir Joshua 

1941 | Lavery, Sir John 1734| 1802) Romney, Georg 
1769|1839| Lawrence, Sir Thomas ||1828|1882/ Rossetti, D. G. 
1830}1896| Leighton, Fred’k, Lord ||1854/1935/Stokes, A. 

1859) Leslie, Charles R. 1775|1851|Turner, J. M. Ws 

1941|Liewellyn, Sir William ||1817|1904/ Watts, Geo. F. 

1870) Maclise, Daniel 1775\1856| Westmacott, Sir R. 
1829/1896) Millais, Sir J. BP. 1785\1841/ Wilkie, Sir David 
1849/1933 Murray, Sir D. 1852/1931| Wyllie, W. L. 

| . 


Name 


16|Bosch, Hieronymus 
5 Dirk 


Hals, Frans 
Hobbema, Meindert 
1|Hoogh, Pieter de 


0} 1566)Rueda. Lope de......- 

} 1591)Leon, Luis de......... 
al 

| 1616 


Flemish and Dutch Painters 


nbrandt was his first name, Van Rijn his family name. 


Source: Biographical Records 


Name 


1593}1678|Jordaens, Jacob 
1460/1531| Matsys, Quentin 
1435|1495|Memling, Hans 
1610)1685|Ostade, Adr. Van 
1625/1654|Potter, Paul 
1607|1669|/Rembrandt Van Rijn* 
1833|1898|Ro 


1626/1679)|Steen, Jan 
1826|1906|Stevens, Alfred 


. : / 
Spanish Authors 
Source: Biographical Records 
Subject Born| Died 


1600 


Name Subject 
1681/Calder6n de la Barca, Pedro 
Henao dela Barreda yIrano 
1828|Fernandez de Moratin, 
Leandro... * 


Dramatist 


+ 


2. rdo Bazan. Emilia... 
1938 aemiendi Palacio Valdes... |N 


. (Nicar Poet. 
1916| Dario Ruben. ( Novelist, 


i 
1928|Blaseo Ibanez, Vicente. ... 


Noted Foreigners of the Past—French oe. | 


Bee am i 
i Noted French. Personages : 
i 5 Source: Biographical Records - Saul : 

Born| Died Name Subject {| Born| Died Name ‘a 

1079} 1142|Abelard. Pierre......... Philosophy 1796] 1869 att eDiets ses de coc 

AZ er esse | Ampere) Angie Mare: teh ae tent 1608 La Fontaine, Jean de. ...|Fables.” 

8 Pie oliteealiine: toler 1818] 1894| Le Comte de uisie...... Poetry. 
194| 1654(Balzac Jean L. G. ; 1853| 1914|Lemaitre Jules...... 11. Literatur 
1823| 4891 |Banville Theodore de. -|Postry. || 1850] igasitou, fickré, 77-2... 2.” Hsletiom 
1473| 132d|Bayard “plore To... | Knight 1635) 1719 Maintenon (Mme. de)...| Letters. | 

2 5 1 aero % A } 

“i tia3| 1799|beaumarcnais, Pee. ||Drama. 1744| 1793|Marat, Jean Paul... ... -.| Revoluth 

Pes 1780 1857|Beranger. Pierre. . 1688| 1763; Marivaus. Pierre... poe r 
1859| 1941|Bergson, Henri....... .|Philos. 1637| 1675|Marquette, Jacque..... Explor | 
1827| 1907|Bertnelot, Mareelit.... Science eee Lavol Mormon, Prosper. 1c: | Mickie 

* Nicolas eyes y. |} 1803) 1870) Merimee, Prosper..,.... i 
ies 1a2t Boney & Napoleon. . . Soldier TOS Lee seevsobolet i alee History, 
1825} 1901|Bornier, Henri de....... Traine 1796] 1884) Mignet. eee OT oeg Doe } 
1627) 1704|Bossuet. Jacques B..... Religion. _ 1622) 1673)Moliere. Jean B. . Se. eae 
1852] 1935|Bourget, Paul,......... Fiction. 1533) 1592) Montagne, gh oa Sas Hosa | 
1845] 1921|Boutroux, Emile.) .. >: Philosophy. 168A eee eaetaen are eee es de) Morel a 
sve, René. .....-. iction. |} 1810) 1857)Musset, Alfred de...... * fl 
1755|/1826|Bellat-Savarin.......),|@astronomist || 1739| 1794|Necker, (Mme.)........ Morais. 9 
1707| 1788|lsutfon, George L....... Nat. History 1839} 1903)Paris, Gaston. .... yaey te ep 
1509| 1564|Calvin, Jean....,......|Religion. 1623| 1662\Pascal, Blaise.......... nae — 
1845| 1935|Cambon, Jales M...- -{Diplomat 1822| 1895|Pasteur. Louis. ........ lence i 
bv AE O07 (SEV. Sai area a ae Drama. 1848} 1932)Pau, Paul G........... Se era 
1491} 1557|Cartier, Jacques........| Navigator 1624] 1693)Pellisson............... ae ‘ 
1570| 1635|Champlain, Samuel de. .| Explorer. 1769] 1828|Picard........ Pees Esper 
1541) 1603)|Charron, Pierre...., ...} Morals. 1854| 1912)Poincare, Henri. ....-. Stateenine 
1768| 1848|Chateaubriand. Fr...... Philosophy 1860} 1934/Poincare, Raymond.....|Statesman 
1762] 1794|Chenier, André. . .| Poetry. 1814) 1867)Ponsara............ Pee) pea } 
1786| 1889|Chevreud, Michael .... .|Chemist. 1849) 1930|Porto-Riche, de........ a 2\@ 
1841), 1929|Clemenceau, Georges. . . |Statesman 1697| 1765)|Prévost (l’abbe)........| Fiction. z 
1619| 1683/Colbert, Jean B........ Statesman. 1803} 1875) Quinet, Edgard.........|History.; 
1445] 1509/Comines, Philip. ....... History. 1495) 1553) Rabelais, Francois...... Stories. ~ 
1798] 1857|Compte, Auguste...... Ed ak 1639} 1699)Racine, Jean .......... Drama. | 
1621| 1686|Conde, Prince de....... Soldier. 1875| 1937|Ravel, Maurice........ Music. _ 
1743] 1794|Condoreet, Marquis de. .{Pnilosophy. 1573) 1613|Regnier, esha swisha pone % 
1767| 1830|Constant, Benjamin. .. .|Literature. 1823|} 1893)Renan. Ernest. ....... Religion. 
1842] 1908/Coppée, Francois....... ‘Poetry. 1585} 1642) Richelieu, Cardinal Ron sits Statesman 
1606] 1684)Corneille, Pierre. . Drama. 1849| 1926) Richepin, Jean......... Poetry. 
1792} 1867!Cousin, Victor... .. . |_Metaphysies. 1758| 1794/Robespierre, Maximilien| Revolutio 
1674 i762 CREDITOU IN Ais i oes aes Poetry. 1613) 1680! Rocheloucauld, Due as la} Morals — 
1854) 1928/Curel, Francois de,..... Drama. 1661] 1741|Rollin, Charles. A istory. 
i769| 1832|Cuvier. George L.....: Nat. History 1524| 1585|Ronsard, Pierre de. . | Poet. ’ 
1759| 1794|Danton, George J.. .|Revolutionist 1868| 1918|Rostand. Edmond...... Poetry. | 
(1840) 1897 Daudet, Alphonse..,... Fiction. 1760) 1836)Rouget de Lisle........ Literature 
1596} 1650/Descartes fete operate. Philcsophy. 1712) 1778) Rousseau, Jean J..... . .| Philos. 
1713} 1784}Diderot, Denis......... Encyclopedia, 1616) 1703\Saint-bvremond..... San Literatures 
21860] 1935 Dreyfus, Col.» Alfred... .|Soldier. 1737| 1814|Saint Pierre Bernardin. Fiction. Se 
1803) 1870|Dumas, Alexander ,... |Fiction. 1675| 1755|Saint-Simon............ 
1824) 1895|/Dumas, Alexander, Jr. ..|Drama. 1804) 1869/Sainte-Beuve........... (e) 
 1651| 1715|Fenelon, Francois de 8. . ba eo Liter. 1567 are Sales (St. zrengots de). 
1821} 1890|Feuillet. Octave........ 1804| 1876)Sand, George.......... 
1821| 1880|Flaubert, Gustave. .... .| Novelist. 1831) 1908|Sardou, victorien: 
. 1851) 1929|¥och, Ferdinand....... oldier 1696| 1750/Saxe, Maurice de....._. 
1844| 1924)France, Anatole........ Fiction. 1791| 1861|Scribe, Kugene.....,.- i 
1337| 1410|froissart. Jean. . .|Chronicles 1626] 1696|Sevigne Carnie GeyN, aie 
1838] 1882/Gambetta, Leon. |! .::: Statesman. 1766) 1817)St: moe de...a.. sh 
1811] 1872|Gautier, Theovbile .| Poetry. 1804) 1857/Sue, Eugene........... 
1892) 1896}Goncourt, Edmond de. .|Literature 1839| 1907/Sully-Prudhomme..._ |” 
1830} 1870}Goncourt; Jules de...._. Literature. 1828) 1893/Taine. Hippolvte A..... B Hinman! 
1787) 1874}Guizot, Francois. .| History. 1754) 1838)Talleyrand, Charles. . 
1560) 1631|Hardy, Alexandre. ||| || Poetry, Dr. 1795) 1856/Thierry; Augustin —.... 
1851; 1935)Hennique, Leon. . ram., Fict 1797| 1877|Thiers. Adolphe......_. ] 
1842) 1905|Heredia, Joseph M. de. :|Poetry. 1805} 1859) Tocqueviile. A. C. de. 
1857} 1915|Hervieu. Drama. *1611) 1675|Turenne, Vicomte de... 
1802} 1885\Hugo, Victor Poetry, Fict. 1828) 1905/Verne, Jules. .......... 
1848) 1907|Huysmans, Joris 34 Fiction. 1799| 1863}Vigny. Alfred de....... 
1852! 1931|Joffre, Joseph J. Soldier 1431) 1484) Vilion,(Corbier) Franco’ 
1753| 1800|Kleber, Soldier. 1598 } 643) 'Voltare. - uso. ses eee 
1530) 1563!La Boétie, Etienne de . || Morals. 1694) 1778| Voltaire. (F. M. Arouet) inet 
1645) 1696|La Bruyere. Jean D. Morals. 1840! 1902!Zola Emile 


George Sand, novelist and Aramatist was the daughter of Lieut. Maurice de Saxe a: Ly a, 
Sophie, daughter of a Paris re ool room keeper. When 17 she was married to Baron Dudevant, by Wi 
she had 2 children. Her real name, she said, was Armandine Lucile Aurore Dupin. 

° 2 
French Painters vit 7 
Source: Biographical Records ua 
B. | D. Name B. | D. Name B. | D. Name a 


1836|1904|Bartholdi, ¥. A. 


1848/1884 Bastien-Lepage, J. 
1822]1899|Bonheur, Rosa 
1825}1905|Bouguereau, W. 
1851|1933|Carrier-Belleuse, P. 
eras 1902|Constant, Benj. 

96|1875|Corot, J. B. C. 

1819 1877|Courbet, Sustave 
1817|1878|Daubigny, C. F. 
1748}1825|David, Louis J. 
1783}1856|David @’ Angers, P. J. 
1834/1917 wees. H, G, E. 
1799/1863)|Delacroix, Eugene 

797|1856|Delaroche, Paul 


_1807/1876|Diaz de la Pena,-N, V. 


1833]1883|Dore, Gustave 
1811/1889 Dupre, Jules 
1852)1931|Forain, Jean L 
1820/1876 Fromentin, Eugene 
1770}1837|Gerard, F. 
1824/1904/Gerome, J. L. 
1628}1715/Girardon, Fr. 

1839) 1883 }Goupil, Jules A, 
1725]1805|Greuze, J 
1741|1828!Houdon, 75 fhe 
1780)1867|Ingres, J. A. 
1755/1841|Lebrun, Marte 
1798}1880 Lemaire, Ph. H. 
1600/1682|Lorrain, Claude 
1815]1891|Meissonier, J L. BE. 


1815|1875|Millet, J. ©. (| 
1594/1665 Poussin, Nicholas a 
1758|1823|Prudhon, Pierre 
1824|1898]Puvis de’ eee || 


5 Troyon, Constant i 
1758/1835|Vernet, Carle 
1714|1789|Vernet, Claude J, 
1789|1863|Vernet, Horace 
1868)1940/Vuillard, Edouard - 
1684]1721|)Watteau, Antoine aii 


Bartholdi was the sculptor who made the Liberty Statue now in N. Y. Harbor. 


{Died - Name 
1905 Abbe, Ernst 
1280 


Subject 


. -|Scientist 
---|Poet, Patriot 
) eee) Architect 
1750) Asam, Egéd Quirin.. -| Architect 
1750| Bacn. ote pk Sebastian .| Music 
545) Baldung. Hans......... Painter 
1827| Beethoven, udwig Musie 
See Engineer 
Surgeon 
Statesman 
Soldier 
fe Pes Painter 
al Relin, .Edu. 


SLID Physteist 
Painter 


pa baie ss Poet, P Painter 
ac ti 


1815|Claudius, Matthias. ..._- 
1831| Clausewitz, Carl yon... .|} 


1814) Fichte, Johann G. Philosophy 
1723) Fischer von Erlach, ‘J. B.| Architect 
-..-.| Novelist 
Novelist 
-| Painter 
Pascaets. Educator 
eta mie, ole eee Mathematics 
Tenth wen de Poet 


Philos., Scien. 


Music 
ohann G. : iat her 
1 Hamann, J - losop! 
f uu ‘Harnack, Adolf yon.....|Religion 


1809\Haydn, Joseph......-... Musi 
bel. Friedrich....... 


1894|Helmholtz. Hermann von 
1803|Herder. Johann G. von. 
es Hildebrand, Adolf von. . 
34|Hindenburg, Paul von. 

fo2s Hoetzendort, bee yon 
1822|Hoffmann. Erpst T. A. 


.|Poetry 
Physician 

| Poet, bie 
Sculpture 


UG industry 
.|Patriot 
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Noted Germanic Personages 
Source: Biographical Records; * indicates Austrian; ** Hungarian 
Died 


Name 


Subject 


Physicist 


1801/Lavater, Johann K.. . |/Pssays 
1919|Lehmbruck, Wilhelm.... Sonioture 
1900|Leibl, Wilhelm. ......... Painter 


1716|Leibnitz, ets ee: yon| Philosophy 
Lessing, Gotthold E .|Drama, Critic 
Liebermann, Max....... Painter 


1873|Liebig, Justus von....... Chemistry 
1909) Liliencron, Detlev von. .. | Poet 

1896) Lilienthal, Otto Aeronautics 
1886) Liszt. Franz**.. . Musi 

1937| Ludendorff, Erich 

1546| Luther, Martin 

1887 

1883)Marx. Karl...... . ./Soc. Eeopomy 


1560|Melanchton. Philipp. 
1884) Mendel, Gregor*........ 


1815|Mesmer, Friedrich A.... 

1891| Moltke, Helmuth v...... 

1875| Moerike, Eduard........ P 

1908} Mommsen, Theodor. .... 

1791|Mozart, Wolgang A*...|Music 

1900) Nietzsche, Friedrich... .. 

1932|Ostwald, Wilhelm....... Cc 

1869| Overbeck, Friedrich . 

1835|Platen, August Graf yon. 

Raabe, Wilhelm........ N 

Ranke, Leopold von..... 

Rathenau, Walther. 

1857} Rauch, Christian. 
Reger, Max 

1859} Rethel, Alfr 

1874| Reuter, Fritz 

1825 gen Jean Paul Fried- 

1884) Richter, Ludwig. 

1531| Riemenschneider, Tilman 

1926) Rilke, Rainer Maria. . 

1923) Roentgen, 2S ree oa Ke 


coe 


1861| Savigny, Friedrich ne 
1736|Savoyen, Eugen von. 


ass Schadow, JohannG..... 

1854) Sc’ ...|Philosophy 

1805 Di eee Drama, Poet 

1841 .|Arehitect 
1845 Schlegel. August W.. Poet, Transl’t 


1834 Gonlsiravartiog tpriedrich Philosophy 


1856|Schumann, Robert. . “ 

1871|Schwind. Moritz yon*... 

1899|Segantini, Giovanni*... . 

1892|Siemens, Werner von.... 

1932 ElevoEs, MAX . 2085 Tews Painter 
14 Maximilian... . 


1831 on. Karl von......... 
1897 sreenen, Heinrich von.. 
1868} Sti Adalbert*....... .|Ni 
1888|Storm, Theodor......... Pi 
1533|Stoss, Veit.....:...<.... 


1928|Sudermann, Hermann | 
1924 pe Hens 


1826| Voss, Johann H. 
1230|Waltner v. 4. Yogeiweide* 
1883| Wagner. Richurd........ Masi 
1634 Wallenstein, Albrecht 
On* ... 2147. 2a eee 
1934| Wassermann, Jakob.. 
1826| Weber, Karl Maria von. 
1929|Welsbach, Freiherr von 
Katl Auer) */.. 222. 
1772| Wieland, Christoph M. . 
1905 Wissmann, Hermann yon ExpiOns 
1903) Wolf, Hu Mus 


io i il et 


Noted Foreigners of the Past—Italian; Latin, Spanish Pa 


y 


Leonardo da Vinci's ‘‘Mona Lisa”’ is said to have 

been posed by JSabella d’Este, the Marchioness of 

_ Mantua, about 1504. The picture was stolen from 
‘the Louvre Gallery, Payis, but was returned. 


The art of painting is said to have been intro- 
\ duced in Rome from Etruria by Quintus Fabius, 
'. 291 B.C. After the ceath of Augustus no painter 
of eminence appeared for several ages. . Ludius 


Spanish Painters 
Seurce: Biographical Records 


Name 
ry ne | terres: 
_ 17861827} Alvarez, Don Jose. 

_ 1601/1667|Cano, Alonzo 
1641|1685 Nacidiay de Miranda, 
Juan 
1600/1680 oo eed Jacinto Jero- 
e 


ss vu i nimo 
_ * 1746)1828|Goya y Lucientes, F. 
1838 1874! Fortuny, Mariano 


B. | D. 
1630/1691 
1815/1894 
1509/1586 


1551/1609 
1597)/1628 
158811656 


Leal Valdes, Juan 
Madrazo, Federico 
ema Nigatest|BSS 
vino Morales 
1618}1682|Murillo, B. B. 
Pantoja de la Cruz, Juan 
Ribalta, Francisco de 
Ribera. Jose : 


. 274 
Illustrious Mee of faye time 
Source: Casa Italiana Records, Columbia sli y. come ee 
Born| Died Name Subject |; Born) Die eee 
Machiavelli, Nicolo. 
1407| 1472] Alberti, Leon Battista. ... Autb-Arch. ae Malpight, Marcello 
1749| 1803) Alfieri, Vittorio.........- Auth-Dram. res WManternntisniares 
1265| 1321) Alighieri, Dante.....-..- Poet 1447 RL anueies AUGRen 
1487) 1531) Andrea del Sarto 1785 Manzoni, Alessandro. . ...|Auth« 
(Andrea: Vennucehiys; « -/Ralnter 1874 Marconi, Guglielmo...... 1 
1387| 1455] Fra Angelico (Il Beato) 1401 Massaecio, Tommaso Guidi] Paintii 
(Fra Giovanni da Fiesole)| Painter c 3 Marna caiusepe se 
1556| Aretino, Pietro..........|Author | 180 Agel RETRY ISR Pie 
1474 1533| Ariosto, Ludovico........ Poet-Satirist || 1708 Metastasio, Pietro Trapassi| Poet 
ae 1856 Avogadro Amedeo,....... Scientist ees baronet mee cys Com 
Lass 560| Bandello, Matteo........ Author 156 peerage pee er 
ia «1394 Beccaria, CeBATO. . asitrercic f Writer 1682 1” Battista. . 
1430; 1516} Bellini, Giovanni. . Painter 784 2 ale 
1801| 1835| Bellini, Vincenzo......... Composer is 2 Palestrina: Glovanntibler 
1598) 1680 Bernini, Giovanni tore erp ee ile doko 
13a tio ee Keetseo, Maria, ..| Author 1729 poche Giuseppe. 
1447} 1510| Botticelli, Alessandro... .| Painter ai6 PerrolesenGiausant 
1566| 1645 Tae ee cpa ee apt seks Peon 
>, Fr: SCO... + é a 3 
1377 hr Fe ieaeud wiioes layed Arch.-Seulp. || XVI|Cent. eer goncee aesaiaae 
1369|.1444| Bruni, Leonardo......... Eee 1446 savannas soe ge Bees ts 
, Giordano, .......: 1 aie lee 
1479} YSed| Buondrotcl, Michelangelo. [Paint."Arch. | 1304) 1374|Betrarea, Eraneest 
1479| Ls9e Cabotto, Eaphcton Ramer Neve EDL 14ié 1492 Piero della Francesca... . . 
SS eer tan aaa “|| 3454! 1513|Pinturicchio......... 
1607 1767 Ganaletto (Antonio Canale) | Painter 1454 ABhe yn: 
1757| 1822) Canova, ce nae Bee SS ei 1205} 12 ; 
mmaso.. . 5 
Hise] 1907|Cardiel, Gigaue" ""- [Poet Grtle || 1454) 1494/Polislano, Angelo. ......-|Authe 
tiglione, Baldesar. ... . 25 fl ig 
isio 1361 Berane Camillo (Conte)..| Statesman 1s2 ve pal Pepe Poche. 
¢ — 1500} 1571) Cellini, Benvenuto. . .|Seulptor BE Areal ottholin, Sanat ae 
1240) 1302) Cimabue. Giovanni. . | Painter Gil aeoaleedl Sincere ee ceed 
1451) 1506) Colombo; Cristoforo...... Navig-Expl 1 ral byes i 
eee rs nono Allean, Painter 1392 isos Rossini, Gioacchino. path Compa 
eet Pit icic: (Meeeets.n|| ee) elena cere a 
, 1863} 1938) Dannunzio, Gabrielle. .... is Ole earigt tivo Dsouren lena 
Robbia, Lucea. . .. .| Sculptor 1683) 1757)|Scar ce 8 sete 
isis 1883 De Sanctus Francesco... .| Critic 1735| 1757 ean Giovanni, 
1616} 1686) Dolci, Carlo........ Taran Painter “ee Ser oeaeeke er rit ae 
pg Sey Sees Sculptor 1827 1340 Sella, Quintino, . 2042.1) 
ip hiamiie 3 reli, Luca... 02...) 
, Marsilio . | Scholar 1441} 1523/Signorelli, 1 as 
sy 1398 1481 Hileltc, Franceséo Scholar 1729) 1799 ppallansan, Zornes anise 
1842) 1911| Fogazzaro, Antonio Author 1664) 1728|Stradiv an us, ieee 
1778) 1827| Foscolo, Ugo...... Poet 1699).a770| Laren, Giusenpe sa aece 
: 1564) 1642) Galilei, Galileo... . Astronom. 1544) 1595 pe orate Ls eicee 
1737| 1798| Galvani, Luigi. ... . .| Scientist 1696] 1770|Tiepolo, ee attista. . 
1807] 1882| Garibaldi, Giuseppe. es pee eee 1512| 1594 Bee ke, acomo : 
1378] 1455) Ghiberti, Lorenzo. ....... Sculptor ae acuiios sao Bre oe 
1449| 1494) Ghirlandaio, Domenico. . .| Painter 1477| 1576|Tiziano, Veccellio. .... td te 
1477] 1511 Glorgione, Giorgio Fivors 1608] 1649/Torricelli, Evangelista... . a 
BR: pe Barbarelit 205... ol ae ainter ; : 
1276| 1336] Giotto, Angelo Bondone. , | Painter 1398] 1482 Ee rar Sale He oor Geog 
1809) :1850| Giusti, Giuseppe..... .. .|-Poet 1396| 1476|Uccello, Paolo Paolo 
1707) 1793} Goldoni, Carlo....... ...| Playwright ’ Dono. detlo. ... 2.0.2.5. P 
1713} .1786| Gozzi, Gasphro.......... Author 1512] 1574| Vasari, Gierie: sot nats 
1420) 1497) Gozzoli, Benozzo...... . . .| Painter ©1480} c1527| Ver erat ovanni da 
_ 1483) 1540) Guicciardini, Giovanni... . Author 1813] 1901] Verdi, G! meepne Calecnohi 
£1630|c1695| Guarnerius, Andrea... ..: Violin- 1528) 1588] Veronese, Paolo Caliari, 
1683) 1745) Guarnerius, Giuseppe... . makers (Tee tae ae F 
: 1424) 1504) Landino, Cristofero...... Scholar 1435) 1488|Verocchio, Andrea...... 
ae 1175) (2? | Leonardo da Pisa........ Mathemat 1451) 1512|Vespucci, Amerigo. ...... Expl 
ces 1452) 1519| Leonardo da Vinci. ......|Paint.-Sculp|| 1670} 1744|Vico, Giovanni Battista |” 
1822) 1837) Leopardi, Giacomo.,.....| Author-Poet || 1745] 1827 Volta, Alessandro........ Eh 
1406/1469] Lippi, Filippo. .......... Painter 1861) 1940|Zocchi, Arnaldo ........: t 
_ 1449) 1492) Lorenzo de’ Medici Auth.-Poet, { 
uti (Lorenzo il Magnifico).. .| Patr.-States c i} 


Leonardo, or Lionardo, was born in Vinei, 
Empoli, Italy, and died in Cloux, near Amit 
France. He settled in France in 1516, by invit 
of Francis. I. : i 


was the last, about 14 A.D. Painting on 
was known in Rome as early as 66 A.D. 

of Florence, is regarded the first in rank in 
restoration of painting in Italy. : 


Name Name 


B. | D. 
1624/1700/Roldan, Pedro ° 
1520/1590|Sanchez Coello, Al 
1863/1923|Sorolla y Bastida 
1625|Theotocopuli, Do; 
_ (El Greco) 
1599/1660| Velasquez, Diego _ 
1598/1662|Zurbaran, Franc. — 
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Illustrious Men and Women of Russia 
ee: Sources: Biographical Records 
m|Died Name Subject Name 


Subject 


ivazovsky, lvan K....| Painter Merezhkovsky, 
Author Dimtti S$. 2.5 esa. 5 Author 
“f Ais + earth | Nicholas. | Critic 
d oy or uraviev, Micbael N.,|Statesm 
1728|Apraksin, Feodor M.... |Statesman Mussorgsky, Modest P. Composer. 
; ieee Apukhtin, Alexei N....|Poet Nadson, Semen Y....... Poet 
-{1906/Arensky, Anton S...... Composer Nekrasov, Nicholas A. . | Poet 
1924}Arkhangelsky, Alex. A..}Composer 6} Nemirovitch-Danchen- 
65 {1812/Bagration, Peter I... . |Soldier ko, Vasilf:E oo. o2. cocci 
241924|Bakst, Leon S.........|Painter «isha gen 
910}Balakirev, Mily A..... Composer Nikon (Nikita Minin)... 
. |Statesman Novikov, Nicholas I.... 
- |Soldier Orlov, Alexei G., Count 
L 1, Maria. ...|Author; Painter Ostrovsky, Alexander. . 
1927|Bekhterev, Vladimir M.|Neuropatholog. Oushakov, Feodor F.... = 
3 Serene f i ea rr cas Panin, Nikita I. i 
: ellingshausen, F: ei. | Explorer I Ph logis 
70 }1928) Benois, Alex. N..... ..|Painter Lage 
2 i -| Historian 


1921)Blok, Alexander A.....|Poet i Nicholas S) 
1887|Borodin, Alexander P. . |Composer Pisemsky, Alexei F..... = 
1825|Bortnyansky. Dimitri. . |Composer Plexhanov, Georgi V... 
- |Painter Popov, Alexander S.... 
Singer Potemkin, G. A., Prince 
4191 FA ben cce eee Com poser Przhevalsky, Nicholas. . 
1872|Dal, ViadimirI........ Lexicographer Pushkin, Alexander S. .. 
4£809|Dargomizhsky, Alex. ... |Composer Rebikov, Viadimir I.... 
1816|Dashkova, Ekaterina R. | Littérateur Repin, Ilya Y 
-}1816| Derzhavin, Gavrila R... |Poet 1844 Rimsky-Korsakov, N... 
1929| Diaghilev, Sergei P.... . |Ballet Producer Rozanoy. Vasili V...... 
'11881| Dostoyevsky, Feodor M. |}Author Rozhestvensky, Zinovi 
2|1633|Filaret (Feo. Romanov) | Patriarch Rubinstein, Apton G... 
1792|Fonvizin, Denis 1. Author Rubinstein, Nicholas G.| Musician 
- ji Composer Rublyov, Andrei. ...... 
Eee Composer Rumyantsev-Zadunai- 
weap Author sky, Peter A., Count. 
. Anarchist Savina, Maria G.. . 
Physicist Scriabin, Alexander 
Statesman 
eee Admiral os 
-. |Author 865 |1911|Serov, Valentin A...... 
im. . «2 < -.|Author— 
Dramatist 


Lexicographer 844 Historian 
Philanthropist Ukraine's Poet 


Author ‘[1831 |1898|Shishkin, Ivani....... Painte 
1935) Ippolitov-Ivanov, Composer 
- }1826|Karamzin, Nicholas M:|Historian 
1882| Kaufmann, Konstantin. |Statesman 
- 11836|Kiprensky, Orest A... . |Painter 
41911) Kiyuchevsky. Vasily... |Historian 
4 11920}Koichak, Alexander V .. |Statesman ( Stolypin, Peter A...... 
11842} Koltsov, Alexei V.....- Poet Surikov, Vasilil...... Painter 
; Anatoli F........ |Jurist : Suvorin, Alexei S....... | Editor; Author 
. |Author Suvorov, Alexander V.. | Soldie: 
Historian 1 923| Tagantsev, Nicholas S.. 
Mathematician Taneyey, Sergei Il... 
kin, Peter, Prince 1 Tatishchev, Vasili N 
. J. von.. Tchekhoy, Anton P . 
ode rig ts i eg —— Count 
ea? 18. i) it > unt. 
Tropinin, Vasili A. . ... | Painter 
Trotsky, Leon 


p (Lev 
Bronstein). .......-+ Revolutionist 
‘Frubetskoy, Paolo P...| Sculptor 
Tschaikovsky, Peter I.. 
‘ S pattee aulase (eae teeel Varuntacy, Viktor Se 
.|Mathematician 
. |Scientist 1 Vereshchagin, Vasil... . 
. |}Composer Vorontsov, Mich., Count 
M.|Mathematician | Vorontsov, Semen,count 
..|Poet i Vrubel, Michael A.P.. 
... |Admiral t wie. Base by ce 
.. |Biologist ablochkov, Pal ep 
ss re 1921| Zhukovsky, Nicholas E. thematician 
. |Chemist 1852| Zhukovsky, Vas.li A.... | Poet 


of Menshikov. Alex. D. .. |Statesman 


Turkish (Sultans) Rulers Since 1481 

Source: Historical Records ia ¥" Gtebirw oy 
ajaze: 1 ommi e 
SS ner: 1738) Seman Iii, brother. 


512) Selim I, son. ener 
nt, son. 1757) Mustapha III, brother. 
8) ee Coe pee itd) Abdul Ahmed (Hamid I) (Ahmed TV). 
Amurath II, killed his brothers. 1789) Selim III, son of Mustap) 
95) Mahommed Til, son. Killed his brothers. 1807) Mustapha IV. th 
Ahmed I, son. 1308) Mahomet VI, brother. 
Mustapha I, brother; (1622) strangled. 1839) Abdul M s aon : 
Osman II, nephew, strangled. 861) Abdul-Aziz, bro “ 95 
Amurath brother of Osman II. 1876) Amurath V (Murad) i lager 
Ibrahim, brother; strangled. 1876) Abdul Hamid 11, brother. 
ate toe Note ; 1393) Moen aied vi 
III, brother. 5 Sactadl 
api cin 1923 Mustapha Kemal Pasha was elec 
is Pverident. with the title Ataturk. He died in 


tel ging eee ere 1938 and was succeeded by Gen. Ismet Inonw. _ 


. 
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Norwegian Authors 


Source: Biographical a 


D. Name Subject 3B. D. Name 

1896} Aasen, Ivar....... -|Poet 1906] Kielland, A. L.....:.-.- 

1920| Andersen, Tryggve.. . |Sietion. 1926|Kineck, Hans E. Sa 
1832 |1910|Bjornson, B.......:-.- Poet, Drama. 1924| Kjaer, Nils 


1908) Lie. Jonas. 


1918)|Sars, 
; 1905 Skram, Am. 
a 2,11. \Drama, Hist. 1807| 1874|Welhaven, J. S. C 
1828 bt rear fort 3 Drama. 1808) 1845] Wergeland, Henri 


Swedish Authors 


Source: Biographical Records 


1833 |1907|Bugge, Sophus 
1853 |1930)Bull, Jacob B 
1851 |1921 Garborg, Arne. . 


B D. Name _ Subject B. D. Name 
1793| 1866] Almquist, C, J. L.......|Fiction , 1707| *778|Linne, Carl von.... 
1859| 1927) Arrhenius, vente. A.... {Chemist 1843} 1921|Montelius, Oscar. 
1740). 1795|Bellman, C. M.. et eOeb 1842| 1919) Retzius, Gusta: Pree 
1779| 1848|Berzelius, Jakob... -|Chemist 1630) 1702|}Rudbeck Olof..........- 
1801| 1865|Bremer, Predrika. . . .| Fiction 3 1828) 1895|/Rydberg, Viktor.. : 
1860} 1911/Froding, Gustaf........ Poet 1793| 1823/Stagnelius, bi. J. 
1783| 1847|Geijer, E. G.......4...- Poet, Hist. 1598] 1672)Stiernhielm, Georg. . 
1860} 1925 ats Ola. . .. |Poet. Fiet 1849) 1912/Strindberg, August.... . 
1865). Hedin, Sven ‘Anders ‘von! Travel, science|| 1688] 1772|Swedenborg, Emanuel... 


1864| 1930|Karlfeldt, Erik Axel... eee 1782) 1346) Tegner, Esaias..... ete 
1858| 1940) Lagerlof, Selma........ |Fiction 

Noted Swiss Personages 
Source: Biographical Records 
Subject | B. ro PS) 


“BHED: | > Name Name Subjd| 


1807|1873| Agassiz, Louis........... Scientist 1825|1898| Meyer, Conrad F. . ...|Poet, Na 


* 1815)1887|Bachnofen, Johann Jurist 1493) 1541) Paracelsus, Theophr: Science 
1808}1881|Bluntschli, Jon. eoawer? Jurist 1746) 1827|Pestalozzi, Johann H Educaton 
1818]1898|Burkhardt, Jakob . . .|History 1712|1778)| Rousseau, Jean Jacqui Essays” 


1509] 1564|Calvin, Jean Religion 1749|1799|Saussure, Benedict Geology 


1787|1875| Dufour, ees es at . .|Soldier 1465} 1522|Schiner, Mathias Religion © 
1828 1910)Dunant, Henri..........-.|Phil., Founder||1845)1924/Spitteler, Karl. . Poetry | 
* of Red Cross |/1766|1817|Stael, Madame de. Fiction || 


. 1848 1931|Forel, Auguste... Sociology 1799) 1846|Toepffer, Rodolphe ..| Writer 
1745|1832|Fussli, Heinrich. . - History 797|1847) Vinet, Alexandre. .-| Poetry, H 
_1797|1854|Gotthelf, Jeremias. Fiction 417/1490|Von Flue, Nikolas. ..} Patriot 

' 1708)1777|Haller, Albrecht von. Physician 1825/1899] Welti, Emile. - .|Jurist 
- 1819|1890/ Keller, Gottfried......... Poet, Novelist!|1484|1531|Zwingli, Ulrich . ...... {Religion 


Swiss Painters 


Source: Biog-aphical Records 
B. | D. Name B. | D. Name = 


1 i Oe as Name 
1831/1910|Anker, Albert 
1828|1890\Bocion, F. L. D. 
1827/1901 |Boecklin, Arnold 
1850 {o2}|Burnand, Eugene 
1810) 1864)Calame, Alexandre 
1802 1877|Diday, 3 Francois 


~ Sculpter (4820-1891) Vela, Vicenso ig 


Ancient Authors, Greek ©. o. years are in bold face.) 
Source: Historical Records 


(Ds: Name. Subj. : Name. ; Se Name. 
389|314|Aeschines....... .|Orat. _. .|Empedoe hilos, 
333 ase fAeschylus........|Dram. ||...|1 iptebus ae 0/500|Pythagoras. .. 
; .|550| Aesop. . .»|Tales i ,... JSRDPHOY wee ee 
563 278 Anacreor . .|Poet ipi , 
» §00/428|Anaxagoru _.|Philos. ’ 
28 ala Archimedes =. fBhysl. i st. : 632 te ae 
7 ristophanes. ... . ram. ||... lod jz... oet. se a 
shih aaa Aristotle.........|Philos. i Ag 
.|19 -...{Antiq. & 4 Bah a ae 
. |Philos. ‘ a ‘Theuphrastus 
.|Poet. [ a i puy aides 


1741/1825 |Fiissi (Fusely), J. H. 1828}1905|Koller. Rudolf | 
1813}1871|Girardet, Charles 1702/1798) Liotard, Jean Etier 
re eee eye. Charles te bs ae eee - Leopoid 
raff, Anton ~~ 1 191 i, A i 
1853|1918 Hodler. Ferdinand anh | 


3821322 Demosthenes. “)) Orat. ns sa ¥ Hd 
50| 13/Diodorus. ays ELISE: 42 é ilos:-|}490)}...|Zeno. . 
wl 7 Dionysius...) ) || Hist. 49 i3o| Plate hee ; Xenophon... .;. 7} 


Ancient Authors, Latin «. c. years are in light face) 


Source: Historical Records 
Name Subj. || B. ;D. Name ie B.D. Name 


Sie LE 
330/390 arse M...| -| Hist. 59} 17 Livy. ede cae list. 35) 95/Quintili 
‘Apuleius. . bv el 65|Lucan.. 222) 1 22 Poet.' 86} 34 sane 4 
oi 180 103 teh ab phir nts 5) 65/5 
CAR Se " ucretius ‘los. 00} 
102| 44)Caesar, Julius .: ; ; 3; 104| Martial ..|Poet. Si) 96 Sraea 
- 232/147 Catal the Elder. . 30|Ne 70) 150\Sue; oni 
ts | 55/117/'Tacitus 


107) 43/Cicero.........: : i 
365/408|Claudian. ... 2... ASP Tae herence: 


5 8|Horace ../. 1.2: si y *) | Natur. 19 
| 60/149! Juvenal.. iol} Ratir. 62/1143! Pliny the Youn’ r.JFssays. {| 70! lovin 


Tacitus, the son- “in-law of Agricola, left an account of the German people 
end partly on Caesar and other authorities. He was famous as an orator aoe early own 
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Goidmark, Karl (1830-1915) 
Gomez, Antonio C. (1839-1896) 
Gottschalk, L. M. (1829-1869) 
Gounod, Charles F. (1818-1893) 
Gregoir, Edouard (1822-1893) 
Grieg, Edw. H. (1843-1907) 
Giraud, Ernest (1837-1892) 
Guilmant, A. P. (1837-1911) 
Halevy, Jacques F. F. (1799-1862) 
Hallstrom, Ivar (1826-1901) 
Handel, George F. (1685-1759) 
Hartmann, Johann P. (1805-1900) 
Haydn, Johann M. (1737-1806) 
Haydn, Joseph (1732-1809) 
Hentschel, Theodor (1830-1892) 
Herbert, Victor (1859-1924) 
Herold, Louis J. F. (1791-1833) 
Herve (Flor. Ronger) (1825-1892) 
Hewitt, James (1770-1827) 
Hiller, Ferdinand (1811-1885) 
Hiller, Johann A. (1728-1804) 
Hoffmann, Ernst T. (1776-1822) 
Hofman, Heinrich K. (1842-1902) 
Huber, Hans (1852-1921) 
Huber, Joneyy (1837-1886) 
Humperdinck, Engelb. (1854-1921) 
Ivanoff, Nicholas (1809-1880) 
Ivry, Richard (1829-1903) 
Jarno, Georg (1868-1920) 
Jonas, Emile (1827-1905) 
Joincieres, Felix L. V. (1839-1903) 
Kashperoy, Viadimir (1827-1894) 
Kiel, Friedrich (1821-1885) 
Kistler, Cyrill (1848-1907) 
Klein, Bruno O. (1858-1911) 
Kovarovie, Karel (1862-1920) 
Kowalski, Henri (1841-1916) 
Kretschmer, Edmund (1830-1908) 
Kreutzer, Konradin eet 
Kreutzer. Rodolphe (1766-1831 
Krug, Friedrich (1812-1892) 
Kufferath, Maurige (1852-1919) 
Kulenkampff, Gustay(18 49-1921) 
Lachner, Franz (1803-1890) 
Lachner, Ignaz (1807-1895) 
Lacombe, Louis B. (1818-1884) 
Lacombe, Paul J. J. (1538-139) 
1823-1892) 


Masse, Victor F. M. 
Massenet, Jules E. F. 
Mathieu, Emile (1844-1883) 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy Lh ompell 
Mercadante, Guiseppe (1795-1870 
Mermet, Auguste (1810-1889) 
Meyerbeer, Giacomo (1791-1864) 
Miiloecker, Karl (1842-1899) 
Moscheles, I. (1794-1870) 
Moszkowski, Moritz (1854-1925) 
Moussorgsky, Modeste (1839-81) 
Mozart, Wolfgang A. (1756-1791) 
Muehidorfer. W. K. (1836-1919) 
Mueller, Peter (1791-1877) 
Mueller, Wenzel (1767-1835) 
Nessler, Victor E. (1841-1890) 
Nesvers, Josef (1842-1914) 


Mascheroni, Edoardo {isee-isa4) 


Operatic and Other Musical Composers 


: followin: list of composers of opera, oratorio and other music, with the year of birth snd death 
Apiled in large part from “‘Opera Plots,’’ published in 1927 by the New York Public Library. 


Nicolaf, Otto (1810-1849) 
Niedermeyer, Louis (1802-1861) 
Nikisch, Arthur (1855-1922) 
Offenbach, Jacques (1819-1880) 
Onslow, George, (1784-1853) 
Orefice, Giacomo (1865-1922) 
Ortolan, Bugene (1824-1891) 
Ouseley, Sir F. A. (1825-1889) 
Pabst, August (1811-1885) 
Pacini, Giovanni (1796-1867) 
Paine, John K. (1839-1908) 
Palestrina, Giacomo (1526-1594) 
Paris, Claude J. (1801-1866) 
Parker, Horatio W. (1863-1920) 
Pergolesi, Giovanni B. (1710-1736) 
Peri, Jacopo (1561-1630) 
Persiani, Guiseppe (1804-1869) 
Philidor, Francois A. (1726-1795) 
Piccini, Niccolo (1728-1800) 
Se ane 1829-1888) 
nquette, Robert (1850-1902 
Pleyel, I. J. (1757-1831) : 
Ponchielli, Amilcare (1834-1886 
Poniatowski, Joseph M. (isi6-73) 
Pougin, Arthur (1834-1921) 
Pratt, Silas G. (1846-1918) 
Prevost, Eugene P. (1809-1872) 
Puccini, Giacomo (1858-1924) 
Purcell, Henry (1658-1695) 
Reber, Napoleon H. (1807-1880) 
Rebikoff, Vladimir I. (1866-1920) 
Rehbaum, Theobald (1836-1918) 
Reinecke, Karl (1824-1910) 
Reinhardt, Heinrich {is31- 1908 


\ 


Remy, W. A. W. M> 1831-1898) 
Reyer, Louis E. E. R. (1823-1909) 
Ricci, Federigo (1809-1877) 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, N. (1844-1908) 
Ritter, Alexander (1833-189) 
Rossini, GioacchinoA. (1792-1868) 
Rubenstein, Anton G. Mpeitess 
Saint-Remy (Duc de M.) (1811-65) 
Saint Saens, Chas. C. (1835-1921) 
Saloman, Siegfried (1816-1899) 
Salomon, Hector (1833-1906) 
Samara, Spiro (1861-1917) 
Satie, Erik (1866-1925) 
Scharwenka, FranzX. (1850-1924) 
Schubert, Franz P. (1797-1828) 
Schulz, August (1837-1909) 
Schulz-Beuthen, Hein (1838-1915) 
Schumann, Robert (1810-1856) 
Serpette, Gaston (1846-1904) 
Severac, Deodat de (1873-1921) 
Seyfried, Ignaz X. (1776-1841) 
Sgambati, Giac. (1843-1914) 
Siboni, Erik A. W. eres 
Smetana, Friedrich (1824-1884 
Solomon, Edward (1853-1895) 
Sommer, Hans (1837-1992) 
Sousa, John Philip (1854-1932) 
Spinelli, Niccola (1865-1909) 
Spo Ludwig (1784-1859) 


Spontini, Gasparo L. a 


Stephan, Rudi (1887-1915) 
Stradella, Alessandro (1645-1681) 
Strauss, Johann, Sr. Secure 
Strauss, Johann, Jr. (1825-1899) 
Strauss, Joseph (1827-1870) 
Sullivan, Sir Arthurs. (1842-1900) 
Suppe, ‘anz yon (1820-1896) 
Tausig, Karl (1841-1871) 
Thomas, Arthur G. (1851-1892) 
Thome, Francis ee 
Thalberg, S. (1812-1871) 
Thomas, Chas. L. A. (1811-1896) 
Thuille, ts (1861-1907) 
Torchi, Luigi (1853-1920) r 
Tschaikowsky, Peter I.(1840-1893) 
Tschirch, Friedrich W. (1818-92) 
Van Der Eeden, Jean (1842-1917) 
Verdi, Giuseppe (1813-*901) 
Viotti, Giovanni B. (1753-1824) 
Vogel, Charles L. A. (1808-1892) 
Volkman, Robert ee 
Wagner, Richard (1813-1883) 
Wallace, William V. aia ees 
Weber, Karl M.F.E. (1786-1826) 
Weitzmann, Karl F. (1808-1880) 
Wieniawski, Henri (1835-1880) 
Winter, Peter von (1754-1825) 
Wolf, Hugo (1860-1903) 
Woodworth, Samuel Betis. ¢ 
Zeller, Karl (1842-1 

Zichy, Count Geza, (1849-1919) 
Zingarelli, Nicola A. (1752-1837) 
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Chief Operas of Noted Composers. 


Source: Biographical Records 


Abduction from the Harem (Mozart); Africaine, 
Meyerbeer); Aida (Verdi); Ali-Baba (Cheru- 
bini); Amico Fritz, L’ (Mascagni); Ascanio (Saint 
Saens); Andrea Chenier (Giordano); Anna Bolena 
(Donizetti). 3 

Arlane et Barbe-Bleue (Massenet); Arlesienne, 
L’ (Bizet); Armida (Rossini); Armide (Gluck) ; 
Aschenbrodel (Wolf-Ferrari); Attila (Verdi). é 
. Aveugles (Offenbach); Bacchus (Massenet) ; 
co (Offenbach); Ballo. in Maschera, Un 

erdi). 

Barbares, Les (Saint Saens); Barbe-Bleue (Of- 
fenbach); Barber of Seville (Rossini); Baron des 
Tziganes, Le (J. Strauss); Bartered Bride (Smeta- 
na); Bat, The (Fledermaus) (J. Strauss); Battaglia 
di Legnano, La (Verdi). 

' Beatrice di Tenda (Bellini); Beggar Student 

(Millocker); Beggars Opera (Gay and Pepusch) ; 
Belisario (Donizetti); Billee Taylor (Solomon); 
Black Hussar (Millocker); Boccaccio (Suppe); 
Boheme, La (Leoncavalle; Puccini); Bohemian 
/ Girl (Balfe). 

Boris Godounov (Moussorgsky) Bride of Lam- 
Mmermoor (Donizetti); Bride of the Czar (Rimsky- 
Korsakoff); Cagliostro (J. Strauss); Caliph of 
Bagdad (Boieldieu); Campanello, Il (Donizetti); 
Canterbury Pilgrims (De Koven, Stanford); Car- 
men (Bizet). : i 

Cavalleria, Rusticana (Mascagni); Cesare Borgia 
(Leoncavallo); Charmeuse, La (Tschaikowsky) ; 
Cherubin (Massenet); Chimes of Normandy (Plan- 
quette); Cid, Le (Massenet); Cigale, La (Audran) ; 
Cinderella (Massenet) . : % 

Cing-Mars (Gounod); Clara di Pert (Verdi); 
Cleopatra’s Night (Hadley); Cleopatra (Massenet); 
Columbe, La (Gounod). 

Count of Luxembourg (Lehar); Compte Ory, Le 
(Rossini); Contes di’Hoffmann (Tales of Ho - 
mann) (Offenbach); Coppelia (Delibes); Coq D’or, 
Le Soest Cockerel) (Rimsky-Korsakoff) ; Corsair, 
The (Verdi); Cosi Fan Tutte (Mozart); Cox and 
Box (Sullivan); Creole, La (Offenbach) ; Crepuscu- 
Jum (Leoncavallo) . " « 

Cristoforo Colombo (Franchetti) Cyrano de Ber- 
erac (Damrosch; Herbert); Czar and Carpenter 
(Lortzing) : Dame Blanche (Boieldieu); Damnation 
of Faust (Berlioz); Danse Macabre (Saint Saens) ; 
Daoma (Cadman); Daughter of the Forest (Nevin). 

Daughter of the Regiment (Donizetti); Diluvio 
universale (Donizetti); Dinorah (Meyerbeer) ; Doc- 
tor Ox (Offenbach); Doctor Faustus (Busoni); 
Dollarprinzessin, Die (Fall). ; 

Domino Noir, Le (Auber); Don Carlos (Verdi); 
Don Cesar de Bazan (Massanet); Don Giovanni 
(Mozart); Don Juan (Gluck); Don Pasquale (Don- 
izetti); Don Proconio (Bizet); Don Quixote (De 
Koven, Massenet, Offenbach); Don Sebastiano 
(Donizetti) . 

Donna Juanita (Suppe); Donna del Lago (Ros- 

sini); Duke of Alba (Donizetti) ;-Duchess of Guise 

(Flotow); Due Foscari, I (Verdi) ; Edgar (Puccini) ; 
' Edipo Re (Leoncayallo); Edouardo e Cristina (Ros- 

sini); Egmont (Beethoven). 
| _ El Capitan (Sousa); Elektra (R. Strauss); Blijah 

Mendelssohn); Elisa (Cherubini); lizabeth, 
; ueen (Rossini); Elisir d’Amore, L’ (Donizetti); 
» Blixir of Love (Sullivan); Enfant ‘Prodigue, L 

(Auber; Debussy); Erinnyes, Les (Massenet); 
. Ermine (Jakobowski). 

Ermani (Verdi); Esclarmonde (Massenet); Etoile 


du Nord, L’ (Meyerbeer); Eugen Onegin (Tschai- 
kowsky); Huryanthe (Weber); Eva (Lehar); Eve 
Fairies, The (Wagner); Falstaff 


peeeoenet) f 

Adam; Balfe; Verdi). 

Fatinitza (Suppe); Faust (Bertin; Gounod; Peel- 
Jaert; Spohr; Zoellner); Favorita, La (Donizetti 
Fedora (Giordano); Feldprediger, Der (Millocker) ; 
Fencing Master (De Koven); Fiancee du Tzar, La 
(Rimsky-Korsakoff); Fidelio (Beethoven), 

Figaros Hochzeit (Mozart); Fille de M’me Angot, 
La coeq); Fille du Regiment, La (Donizetti); 
Fledermaus, Die (J. Strauss); Filegende Hollander, 

- Der (Flying Dutchman) (Wagner); Forza del 
Destino (Verdi); Forced Marriage (Humperdinck); 
Francesca da Rimini (Rachmaninoff). 


, 


Freischutz (Weber); Furioso, Il (Donizetti); 
Caen (Humperdinck) ; Gazza Ladra, La 
ossini) . ‘ 


_Gianno Schicchi (Puccini); Gioconda, La (Pon- 
ehielli); Giovanna d’Arco (Verdi); Giovanna di 
Guzman (Verdi); Girl of the Golden West (Puc- 
eini); Gypsy Baron (J. Strauss). 

, Girofle-Girofla (Lecoq); Girolamo Savonarola 
_ (Leoncavallo); Griselda (Verdi) Gismonda (Fey- 
ser Gotterdaemmerung (Wagner); Gondoliers 
fn Hivan) Griselidis (Massenet); Haddon Hall 
Sullivan); Haensel und Gretel (Humperdinck). 

Hamlet (Thomas) Helene (Saint Saens); Henry 
VIII (Saint Saens): Herodiade (Massenet); Hia- 


Operas of Great Composers ns 


a 
Ss. Fa 
(Sullivan); Huguenots, The (Meyerbeer) ; I 


watha (Coleridge-Taylor); H.\ M. 
Sullivan; Tschaikowsky); Irene (Gounoc 
Mascagni); Isabeau (Mascagni); Ivan F: 
Tible (Rimsky-Korsakoff) ; Tvanhoe oes % 
Jean de Nievelle (Delibes); Jerusalem (Ver 

Jewels of the Madonna. (Wolf-Ferrari) ; : 
The (La Juive) (Halevy); Joseph in eyps 
hul); Judith (Lefebvre); Juggler of Notrenagy 
(Massenet); King Arthur (Albeniz; Bou 
Purcell); King of Lahore (Massenet) 5 
Henchman (Taylor); Kiss, The Sme 
Koenig Manfred (Reinecke); Koenigskindagy 
(Humperdinck); Kostchei the Deathless (Re 
Korsakoff); Kreuzritter in Aegypten, Der (Fy 
beer) ; Lakme (Delibes) ; Lalla Rookh (David 3 
tini; Rubenstein). 

Leila (Bizet); Liebesmahl der Apostel (Wa 
Liebesverbot, Das (Wagner); Linda di Cha: 


(Donizetti); Lionello (Verdi); Lodoiska () 
bini; Kreutzer). x F As 
Lodoletta (Mascagni); Lohengrin (Ws 


Lombardi, I (Verdi); Louise (Charpentier)| 
of Three Kings (Montemezzi); Lucia de Lai 
moor (Donizetti); Lucrezia Borgia (Donizete 
Luisa Miller (Verdi); Lustige Witwe 
Widow) (Lehar); Macbeth (Taulbert; Verdi) | 
l'Archiduc (Offenbach); Madame Butterfly} 
cini); Mme. Chrysantheme (Messager); 
Favart (Offenbach); Mme. Sans-Gene (Gior’ 
Mme. Sherry (Felix). é 
Mile. Fifi (Cui); Mage, »Le (Massenet); ; 
Flute (Mozart); Magicienne, La (Halevy); 
(Leoncavallo); Maid Marian (De Koven); 1 
Milan (Payne) ;/ Maid of Orleans (Tschaiko« 
Maid of Pskof (Rimsky-Korsakoff) ; ale 
(Giordano). : 
Malbruck (Leoncavallo); Maledizione (WV 
Malinche (Fanciulli); Mameli (Leoncavallo 
Nitouche (Herve); Manon (Massenet); 1 
Lescaut (Auber; Puccini); Manru (Padere 
Maometto Secondo (Rossini); Mari.a la Bo 
(Offenbach). 4 
Maria Padilla (Donizetti); Maria Sturda 
zetti) ; Marriage of Figaro (Mozart) ; Marie-h 
lene (Massenet); Martha (Flotow); Mar 
(Donizetti). . 
Masaniello (Auber; Carafa); Mascotte, Lad 
dran); Masked Ball (Verdi) ; Masnadieri, I ( 
Mastersingers of Nuremberg (Wagner); Maiti 
Die (Flotow);' Medea, (Cherubini): Med 
ee eat Medusa (Tschaikowsky) ; Mefif 
to) : j | 
Merchant of Venice (Beecham; Pinsuti); 
War (J. Strauss); Merry Wives of Windsor | 
ee ae ‘Goee e Mikado, The (Sun 
irelle (Mirella ounod) ; iser ight! 
(Rachmaninoff) . a in q >| 
Miss Helyett (Audran); Modell, Das s| 
odest Suzanne (Gilbert; Winterfeld) ; oh 
Les (Adam); Monna Vanna (Fevrier); Mice 
Beaucaire (MesSager); Moses in Egypt (Ros 
Moses (Rubenstein). | 
Muletier, Le (Herold); Nabab, Le (Ha 
‘Nabucco (Verdi); Night in Venice (J: Stra 
Namico San (Franchetti); Nanon (Genee);': 
cissa (Moore); Natoma (Herbert); Navarrais 
(Massenet); Nero (Handel-Rubenstein). 
‘Noces d’Olivette, Les (Audran); Noe (Haley 
Bizet); Norma (Bellini); Night in May, A (Ril 
Korsakoff); Oberon (Weber); Olympic (Sponi 
Orfeo et Euridice (Gluck). Be} 
Othello (Rossini; Verdi); Pagliacci, 1-() 
cavallo); Penurge (Massenet); Paradise i 
homet (Planquette) ; Parisini (Donizetti; Masca 
Parsifal_ (Wagner); Patience (Sullivan); | 
Jones (Planquette); Paul and Virginia (Leg 
Meat! Fishers (Bizet) bs 
ear shers (Bizet); Pelleas et Melisande 
bussy); Peri, The (Burgmuller; Dukas); Perit 
La (Offenbach); Petit Duc, Le (Lecocq). | © 
Piccolo Marat, Il (Mascagni) ; Pinatare’s if 
van); Pique Dame (Halevy; Tschaikowsky) ; P 
The (Bellini); Pirates of Penzance (Sul 
ie ee Peasant (von Suppe); Poliuto, Il ¢ 
Potemkin’s Feast (Ivanoff); Preciosa (Weil 
Prince Igor (Borodin); Prince of Pilsen (Lue 
Princess Ida (Sullivan) ; Princess of Trebizond 
fenbach); Prophet, The (Meyerbeer); Puppes 


(Audran). j ¥ 
Puritani, I (Bellini) ; Queen of Sheba (Goldr 
Gounod); Rantzau, Die (Mascagni); Ray 
(Thomas); Regina ‘di Golconda, La (Do 
Reginetta della Rose (Leoncavallo); Rhein 
De doi CWagner): Rigoletto (vera! 
ienz: agner) ; gole erdi) ; 
(Gluck; Handel); Rip Van Winkle tes < 
, Soven; Leoni); Rita (Donizetti): Rob 


otow); Robert Bruce (Rossini); Robert 
eg ina ax Roberto Beceem (Doni- 
obin Hood K 


; Roi 
» 


Kkles) ; 
E Secret, The (Auber; Smetana); 
oP Suzanne (Wolf-Ferrari); Semiramide 


are » 11 (Mozart); Seraphina, La (Flotow); 
lia (Rimsky-Korsakoff); Shepherd King (Mo- 
; jege of Corinth (Rossini); Siegfried 
vous Bell (Saint Saens); Simon Boc- 


banish Student (Lange-Muller); Stradella (Nie- 
yer); Sultan of Sulu (Wathall); Sunken Bell 
ne d; Sunset Trail (Cadman); Suor Angelica 


jweden, 

se of censorships in Sweden, 
t performance ,in Rome, Feb. 17, 
nor of Boston. 


yy 


Sylvia (Delibes); Tabarro, Tl (Puccini): Taglioni 

(Meyer-Helmund); Tales of Hoffmann (Offenbach). 
Tancredi toocte te Tannhauser (Wagner) ; Tem- 

A The (Scott-Gatty; Thomas); Tenation, La 
Halevy); Thais (Massenet); Therese (Massenut) ; 
hespis (Sullivan ;.Tosca (Puccini). 

_Tote Stadt, Der aaa Traviata, La (Ver- 
di); Trial by Jury (Sullivan); Trilby_(Youras- 
sovsky); Tristan and Isolde (Wagner); Trovatore, 
Il (Cortese; Verdi); Troyens, Les (Berlioz). 

Trumpeter of Sakkingen (Nessler) ; Tsar’s Bride, 
The (Rimsky-Korsakoft); Turandot (Puccini); 
Twilight (Nevin); Two Gentlemen of Verona 
(Bishop); Tzigane, La (J. Strauss); Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin (Florio); Utopia, Limited (Sullivan); Vaga- 
bond and Princess (Poldini). 

Vakoula the Smith (Tschaikowsky); Vespri Sici- 
liani, I (Verdi); Vestale, La (Mercadante; Spontini; 
Vigano); Vie Parisienne, La (Offenbach); Villi, Le 
Violanta (Korngold). 

Walkuere, Die (Wagner); Water Carrier, The 
Sat aa Werther (Massenet); Wilhelm Tell 

Reiser; Rossini); William Ratcliff (Cui; Mas- 
eagni; Leroux); Witch Dancers (Puccini); Witch 
of Salem (Cadman). ; 

Yellow Princess (Saint Saens); Yeoman of the 
Guard (Sullivan); Yolka (Rebikoff); Ysobel (Mas-_ 
a i Zaira (Bellini); Zampa (Herold); Zanetta 

uber). 

Zanetto (Mascagni); Zar and Zimmerman (Lort- 
zing); Zauberflote, Die (Mozart); Zaza (Leonca- 
vello); Zenobia (Coerne; Pratt); Zilda (Flotow); 
Zingari (Leoncavallo). 


di’s opera, The Masked Ball, was based on the assassination, Mch. 16, 1792, of King Gustavus HI 

in Stockholm, at a midnight masquerade and dance in the Opera House. 

France and Italy, the scene was changed to Boston, and at the. 

1859, Gustavus became Ricardo, Earl of Warwick, Colonial 
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-||1790)1861) Lipinski, Karl.. . 


Name 


Noted Violinists : , 


Nat. || B’n] D'd 


1815}1894|Sivori, Ern..... . | Utal, 


Name 


1784|1840|Paganini, Nicolo 


1868/1920|Powell, Maud... 
1830\1898)Remenyi, Ed 
1892/1936| Rigo, Jancsi.... 

Sarasate, *3 


1844/1908 


eneral rules for further simplifications: 


The Simpler Spelling Movement 


ee Source: William Russell, M.S. ) 
@ following is a list of representative reform words in common use thruout America today, alon& 


1820|1881|Vieuxtemps, H. 
1753/1824) Viotti. Jean...... (ta: 
1845)1908| Wilhelm}, + :s |e 
1858/1931) Ysaye, ene. ..|Belg. 


W.. 
P.M 


‘ 


controler inclose te technic 
donut indorse Porto Rico theater 
ft kwiz plow tho 
mold sirup thoro(ly) (fare) 
nabor(hood) sulfur thru(out) 

(7) When final ed is pronounced d drop e_unless 
necessary to show preceding ‘vowel is long. If pro- 
nounst ¢ spell as such. 

(8) Avoid use of old English spellings ending in 
our or re. : 

. (S$) Form plurals in s or es according to general 
ise to hen so pronounst. | »36 avoiding Latin endings. Example: formulas, 


aples: anit age ye a 

whe 
B tantasy, fantom, fonetic, sulfur, 
y Omit silent letters. 


so pronounst. Ex- 
telefone. 


in reconstruction 
development of 
or fonetic re- 
hin 


these ar mainly ¥ 

t 26 letter alfabet; using no new letters. 

is to work out a consistent, sys- 

popular orthografy, capable of, immediate 
h present typografic equipment. 

systems ar tiv of this effort. 

eproduced, as examples, the first sentence 

sburg Address, in each of the systems: 

, rormulated by the Simplified Spell- 

Jand: Forskor and seven yeerz 

raut forth on dhis kontinent a 

rty and dedikaeted 

ar kreated eekwal. 

h Gustafson, 


pears and ct oes cy ue 
con 
od dedicated tu the 


not formulae. 

(10) In all cases where two or more forms are 
acceptable choose the simpler and more fonetic. 
proposition that all meri ar created eequal. 

Fonetik Crthqgrafi, by the same author: 4 skor 


n 7 yirz ago qur fqdhrz bret forth qn 
kgntin’nt a niu neishn, knsjvd in librti, nm 
dedikeitd tu dh prapozishon dht cl men ar krjeitd 


Tyne, En 

Reform Association, Lake Placid Club, N. es f 

Besides intralfabetic respellings there ar those 
who advocate extralfabetic f 
letters personally invented or teken from the 
alfabets of previous reformers or from the symbols 
of the International Phonetic Association. 
notable instance of this type of reform is the 
Audigraph system of Woodford D. Anderson, Col- — 
lege of The City of New York. . ; 
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0 


Bygone Stage Stars 


Source: Latest authentic records; as of October 1, 1943 


Name B’n |D'd Name B'n |D’d Namie = 
A 1875|1927|Daly, Arnold 1911/1937|Harlow, Jean > 
1855|1926|Adler, Jacob P. 1869|1941|Danforth, William 1844/1911|Harrigan, Edwaiy 
1859|1940| Anderson, Mary 1860}1935| Daniels, Frank 1864|1935|Harrison, R. B. 
1866)1931|}Arbuckle, Maclyn 1815|1877| Davenport, E. L. 1855/1903 
1858} 1932| Davenport, Eva 1896/1937 
1829]1891| Davenport, Mrs. EB. L. ||1853/1938 
1850)1898| Davenport, Fanny 1879/1936 
1859|1933|De Angelis, Jefferson 1873|1918 
B 1900|1943|DeLeath, Vaughn 1857|1943 
1864|1922|Bacon, Frank 1879/1943| Denniston, Reynolds Corcoran 


1838|1891|Barrett, Lawrence 1865] 1928} Ditrichstein, Leo 1840/1901/Herne, James A. 
1882/1912|Barrison, Mabel 1865] 1943|Dixey, Henry E. 1863/1937|Heron, Bijou 
Ke ..,|1893|Barrymore, Georgie 1856] 1924| Dockstader, Lew 1878|1921 
~) -4882/1942|Barrymore, John 1898] 1941|Dolly, Jennie 1895/1942 
1848)1905|Barrymore, Maurice 1887/1928] Dooley, Johnny 1857|1927 
~1856|1845|Barrymore, William H. ||1869}1934|Dressler, Marie 1870|1929 
1880/1928)Bayes, Nora 1820/1897|Drew, Mrs. John 1874|1932 
1853)]1927|Drew, John (her son) 1858/1935|Hopper, De Wolf} 
1827|1862|Drew, John (her husb.)|/1873)1926|Houdini, Harry 


1870) 1920|)Drew, Sydney 1893}1943|Howard, Leslie 
aoe aor Duncan, Isadora 1880/1936| Howland, he 
, 1924|Duse, Eleonora { 
1870)1940|Bentley, Irene E 1881|1934|Dlington, Margaz 
875)|1938|Bergere, Valerie 1894/1929|Eagels, Jeanne 1887|1937\Ince, Ralph W. 
1927 d, Sam 1896|1930| Eames, Claire 1838/1905|Irving, Sir Henr 
; 1875|1937|Earle, Virginia 1872)1914\Irving, Laurence 4 
— 1869)1927 1881/1929|Eddinger, Wallace 1867/1937|Irwin, Edward 
1943 1868/1931|Edeson, Robert 1859)1930\Irwin, Flo 
1871)1934|Ediss, Connie 1862/1938|Irwin, May 
; 1829|1905|Eldridge, Louisa 5 
\ 1871)1940| Elliot, Maxine ....|1942|Jackson, Joe 
1855/1942) Ellsler, Effie 1843/1910|James, Louis _ 
1810/1876|Hllsler, Fanny 1829|1905 |Jefferson, Joseph A 
ie 1883}1941|Eltinge, Julian 1859/1932|Jefferson, Thos. 3 
1838/1865 /Booth, John Wilkes* 1853)}1932\Emerson (Billy) W. F.||/1872|1943|Jeffreys, Ellis 
1873)1937|Booth, Sydney, B. 1841/1891|/Emmett, J. K. 1862/1930|Jewett, Henry — 
1869/1913|Boucicault, Aubrey F 1889|1940|Jones, Billy 
1821/1890|Boucicault, Dion 1884/1939|Fairbanks, Douglas 1889|1942|Jones, Buck | 
1898/1935 |Boucicault, Renee 1876/1929) Farnum, Dustin 1846/1931 |Jones, Frank 
1822}1857|Bowers, Mrs, D. P. 1865|1935|Farren, George F. kK. 
1848] 1906|Farren, N. (Mrs. Soutar)||1874/1939|Kalich, Bertha 
1/1826} 1908| Farren,. William 1811/1868|Kean, Charles — 
1881/1910|Faust, Lotta : 1806/i880|Kean, Mrs. Chari 
; 1868/1940|Faversham, William 1787|1833|Kean, Edmund | 
1861)1939|Fawcett, George 1858/1929|/Keenan, Frank © 
1887|1936| Fenwick, Irene 1830|1873|Keene, Laura — 
1849/1930| Ferguson, Wm. J. 1841|1898|Keene, Thomas Vi 
1867|194i|Fields, Lew 1873|1939|Kelly, Walter CG, . 
1884/1941] Fields, Stanley 1823|1895|Kemble, Agnes _ 
.---|1940/Finch, Flora 17751854 
1865/1932|Fiske, Minnie Maddern||1773|1838 
....|1941| Fitzgerald, Cissy 1809/1893 
1831/1891|Florence, W. J. 1843/1917 
1831/1906|Florence, Mrs. WJ. 1858}1933 
1853] 1932|Forbes-Robertson, Sir 1886/1939 
1859) 1933/ Forrest, Arthur 1867|1939 
1806/1872/Forrest, Edwin 1863|1933 
1872/1913) Fox, Della 1851)}1892 


1854/1928) Foy, Eddie 1889}1938 x ; 
1876/1941) Franklin, Irene 1860/1943 |/Kolb, John W. — 
1885/1939) Frederick, Pauline Ea 
1860/1915|Frohman, Charles 1862/1932|Lackaye, Wilton 
G 929|Langtry, Lillie 


Churchill, Berton 1940/Galli, Rosina S Laughlin, Anna 
1887/1940/Clark, Marguerite 1779) Garrick, David 1890/1929 z 
1833|1899|Clarke, John Sleeper 1898|1937|Gershwin, George 1878/1935 


1850)1924/Claxton, Kate 1810/1889} Gilbert, John 1852|1908 J 
1874|1931|Clayton, Herbert 1897} 1936| Gilbert, John 1894/1931 | 
-1874|1939|Clemmons, Katherine 1855|1937/Gillette, William 1831|1905|Lemoyne, W. J. 
ddie 1870) 1939|Gillingwater, Claude 1870)1941/|Leonard, Eddie 
1867) 1943|Gillmore, Frank 1875/1925|Lewis, Ada x | 
1854|1921|Gillman, Ada 1847/1930|Lewis, Arthur 
1879|1930|Gilpin, Charles 
1871/1912) Gibson, Lottie 
1884/1936|Glendinning, Ernest 
1870/1938]Godowsky, Leopold 
, 1859/1919|Goodwin, Nat C. * 
iy 1884/1940|Gordon, C. Henry Ranger 
; 1857/1936/Greet, Ben (Graser, E. W,))) 
1858/1934] Griffith, Kate 1876)1935|Loraine, Robert 
1848/1912|Grossmith, George 1877|1943|Love, Montagu 
1874/1935|Grossmith, George 1866/1937/Loweil, Helen. 
1884/1933|Guinan, Texas . 1853/|1932|Lupino, George ., 
H 1893|1942|Lupino, Stanley © 
1800)1871| Hackett, James H. 1867/1936|Lytton, Sir Henry 
1875|1933|Court Willi Teeoltose Hackert, dames i -”  {l1s63 ip 
} ourtenay, am ackett, James K. . I 1931)Mack, Andrew _ 
1896|1941|Courtney oh |1898/1939| Haig, Emma he 
1869/1930|Courtleigh, William 1870/}1943|Haines, Robert T. 
1847|1924|Crabtree (Lotta) | 1872|1933|Hale, Louise C. 
1845/1928/Crane, William H. 1859/1919|Hall, Pauline 
», 1888/1943/Crumit, Frank 1883) 1942|Hamilton, Hale 
_ 1826}1876)Cushman, Charlotte §8.}/1868/1931/Hampton, Mary 1873/1927|Marceline = 
D 1847|1931|Hanion, Edward 1864/1943|Marshall, Tully ~ 


- 1864}1942/Dalton, Charles 1844/1921)Hare, Sir John 1857;1919}Mason, John 


) 


Name 


Mather, Margaret 
Maurice 
Mayhew, Stella 
32|Mayne, Frank G. 
bj Mayo, Frank 
McCoy, Bessie 
85| McCullough, John 
ip McCullough, Paul 
ib 35 MeHenry, Nellie 
7| McIntyre, James 
37| McKinley, Mabel 
3) McNaughton, Tom 
2927 McRae, Bruce 
4193 Meighan, Thomas 
b8| Menken, Ada I. 
9) Mercer, ‘Beryl 
6| Miller, Henry 


ré 


Mix, Tom 
9|Modjeska, Helena 
2} Monroe, George W. 
61) Montez, Lola 
5) Moore, Florence 
i 1|Moore, Mary 
939| Moroe, Owen 
941; Morgan, Helen 


1820/1858 
1873 


5 


orris, Clara 
0 


oscovich, Maurice 


. N 
O'Connell, Hugh 


24| Nobles, Milton 
F 930 Normand, Mabel 


Oo 
yi 938 Oland, Warner 
11932| Olcott, Chauncey 
2|Oliver, Edna May 
0} O' Neill, James 
1/Opp, Julie 
39|Osterman, Jack 
Overman, Lynne 


: P 
1|Paderewski, Ignace Jan 


1882 1928|Stevens, Emily 

6|Palmer, Minnie 1862\1937|Stephens, Yorke 

Pasternack, Josef. A. ||1900/1941|Stephenson, James 

1883/1939! Sterling, Ford 
1851|1929|Stevenson, Chas. A. 
1862/1934;Summerville, Amelia 
1867 |1940|/Swickard, Joseph 

31) Phillips, Norma ! 4 

Hy 1¢ 38! Pinchot, Rosmond 1899|1934| Tashman, Lilyan 
'939| Polaire, Mlle. 1873|1940)| Tate, 

1|Power, Tyrone 1878|1938|Tearle, Conway | 

5;Powers, Eugene 1892|1937|Tell, Alma 

3| Powers, James T. $81|1934|Tellengen, Lou | 


3\Price, Kate 


Stage Celebrities of. the Past; Bygone Singers 
|B'n |D’d 


Name 


Rachel, Mm 
Rachmaninof Sergei V. 
Rankin, A. McKee 


Rejane, Mme. 
0) Richman, Charles 
Rignold, George 
Ristori, Adelaide 
Ritchie, Adele 
1938) Roberti, Lyda 
|Roberts, Florence 
Roberts, Theodore 
Robinson, Frederic 
Robson, May 
Robson, Stuart 
Rogers, Will 
Rothafel, S. L. (Roxy) 
Russell, Annie 
Russell, ae 


1936) 
1922) 
1912)St. John, Florence 
Sale, Chas. (Chic) 
Salvini, Alexander 
|Salvini, Tomasso 
|Scanlan, Wm. J. 
Schildkraut, Rudolph 
Seott-Siddons, Mrs. 
3/1935)|Sears, Zelda 
1928|Semon, Larry 
1933|Seymour, William 
1941|/Shannon, Peggy * 
1929|Shaw, Mary 
1940|Shea, Thomas E. 
1908/Sheridan, John F. 
1934/Sherman, Lowell 
1935|Sherwin, Amy 
Siddons, Mra Sarah 
Sills, Milton 

Pe ing Beverley 


Sothern, Edward A. 
Sothern, Edward H. 
1937|Standing, Sir Guy 

| 
Stanislavsky, Constantin|| 


1 
1864|1942|Tempest, Marie 


\|B'n |D'd 


1865|1939/Templeton, Fay 
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Name 


48/1928|/Terry, Dame Ellen 
1934|/Thomas, Augustus 
1914|/Thomas, Brandon 
1939)Thomashefsky, Boris 
Thompson, Denman 
Thompson, Lydia 
Thornton, James 
Tinney, Fran 
Toole, John L. 
\Torrence, Ernest 
Tree, Ses Beerbohm * 
Tree, Mrs. Beerbohm 
Pucker Richard 
Turpin, Ben 


iit 
Valentino, Rudolph 
Valli Vallie 
yous Conrad 
Vogeding: ibe! 
osina 
Vokes, Victoria 


w 
Wallack, Jas. W. 
Wallack, J. W.., JE. 
Wallack, Mrs. J. W., Jr. 
Wallack, Lester 
Walsh, Blanche 
Ward, Sallie 
Warde, Frederick B, 
Ware, Helen 
Waring, Herbert 
Weathersby, Eliza 
Weathersby, Jennie 
Weber, Joe 
West, Basil 
Westcoff, Gordon 
Westley, Helen 
Whiffen, Mrs. Thos. 
White, Pearl 
Whitehill, Clarence 
Whiteside, Walker 
Willard, E. 8S. 
Williams, Barney 
Williams, Mrs. Barney 
Williams, Fritz 
Williams, Hattie 
Wilson, Francis 
Wise. Thomas A. 
Wolheim, Louis 
Wood, Mrs. John 
Woollcott, Alexander + 


1940 


1926 
1927 
1943 
1942/V 
1894/V 
1894 


Wyndham, 
Wynne, ar “Wish 


Yeamans, Annie 
Yeamans, Lydia 
Yohe, May 


1912 
1929 
1938 


18, 1865), in 
ent Abraham Lincoln. 


e final appearahce of John Wilkes Booth as oe ac 
in “The Apostate’’; 


12 ee EL Se eee 
Singers of the Past 
Source: Latest ceaieh records; as of October 1, 1943 


27 days later, 


nd 


tor was in Ford’s Theatre, in Washington 
in that playhouse, he shot and “fatally wun 


A 
9| Abbott, Bessie. .| 0 
1)Abbott, Emma. - 
} 1930) Albani, Emma. 
Albo! 


Alvary, Max.. 
B 


31 | Bellini, Laura. . 
84|Bishop, . ea 
1|Bispham, 
Block, Max 


Braham, John... 
21 Brandt, Mar.. - 


$4|Brignoll, Pas 
rigno 
36 Butt, om 


42|Calve, arth 
96|Carmpanini, 1 


Carleton. 
¢ 921 \Cariso. Encico 
it Claussen, Julia. 


Davies, Benj. 
Bee Z oe Reszke, 
be Reszke, Jean.!Pol. 


Name Nat. ||B’n |D’d Name Nat. |B’n |D’d Name ” |! Nat. 
1878|1930 ies naga ae a 1875|1933|Kurz, ig re 2 = ceo 
ara 
2 ge a ata 
Esty, Alice..... Amer. man, 
ni, Marieta. gr Wie if F 1900|1941|Lewis, Ma cote _ || Amer. 
1830|1914| Faure, Jean B...| Fr. 1820) 1887|Lind, Jenny... .|Swd. 
1810|188° Formes, Karl. . . a 1841/1908) Lucca, Pai Ger. 
, Lucien. 
irises ans Se ete eee 
iJ 72) 1932 | Gadski soraane eee ran, 
cit i : 1840 1905 |Galli-Marie, C.. 1810|1883|Mario, G....... 
1855|1920| Gerster, Etelka. . Hang. 1845|1918|Materna, Amalie Ate, 
Hal han Amey AEA HS Sea 
Brasjau Sophie. 1805] 1840) Grisi, Giu « | Tt. 
Amer. |1859/1931|Melba, "Nellie. .. |Aus’ Ha 
arie.. .|E 1889|1931|Gustafson, Wm. ro 1903 Miler Bait ue 0: 
les | Amer. 1 urs Ima 
ES tee8 He wae Eug. $92|1936| Muzio, Claudia. |It. - 
33| Harrold, Orville | Amer. 
1359 1339 Hlauk. Minnie...|U. S. |1834/1898 Nicolini, Nicolas. |It. 
1823|1861|Hayes, Cath. feng. |1876|1943|Nielsen, Alice... U. 8. 
1885) 1933) Hinkle, Florence ee 8. 1843 eae Niewpae Albert oe 
§|Chaliapin, Fedor see 1844/1899 Hogarth, Wm. .|Eng. Ebro Os aiue ‘es 2 
D 1868|1933 Journet. aaeeern dye x 1818 1908 Novel 2 are. 
mill or anh 7 , 
1932|M’arville, Camille sae 1863) 1939|Juch, us «saz 194d Oban: 
Bo Pol.  ||1886/1942 Karinsks, Matta | Russ’ n | | Prince A. A... |Russ'n 


184211916! Kellogg, Clara 1..!U 


. 
T 


Bygone Singers; Laetare 


and Spingarn Medalists 


282 
B’n |D'd Name Nat. |/B’n |D’d Name Nat. |/B’n |D’d Name- 

idin, Eugene. .|Belg. ||1840|1886|Scaria, Emil. ....|Ger 1753|1833|Tedi, Luiza. y 
pial sigs = ig ae by 1868/1931|Schmedes. Erik..|Den. 1845] 1931 Thursby, Em. CG, 
1831|1910|Palmer, Bessie. .|U.S. {/1861 ton dees Pace ete Austr |/1838]1592]‘l'rebelli. Zelia.._}- 
1836)1874|Parepa-Rosa, E .|Scot, 1804/1 roder -. Dev- a 
1789)1865 Pasta, Guiditta. .|It. ; rient, Wilh... .|Ger. 1862|1932|Ulmer, Geraldine!’ 
1843)1919) Patti, Senos : ppt rae te fo AB ORey rhs 1868] 1935] Urlus 10 BD 
1834/1889) Patti, Carlotta. .|/Span. eguin, Edward. g zy | 
1829/1904| Payne, Louisa...| Eng. 1858) 1935|Sembrich, 187(|1932| Van Rooy. Anton!” 
1833)}1882) Phillips, Adelaid.| tng. Marcella. ....|Austr ||1824)1910) Viardot- } 
' 1854/1914) Plapcon. Pol... .| Fr. 1785/1857|Sinclair, John. ..| Png Garcia P...., 

R 1840|1912|Soldene, Emily..|U. 8 Ww 
1818|1900| Reeves, Sims... .|Eng 1806|1854|Sontag, Hetty... |Ger. 1824/1893] Wachtel, Theod . 
1862/1933] Renaud, Maurice] Fr. 1849}1927|Sucher, Rosa... .|Ital. 16938] 1744| Walker, Thomas. 
....|1882|Ritchings, Carrie|/ Eng 1899] 1936|Supervia. C...../Span |}1836|1910|Whitner, Myron)t 
1772/1839) Ronconi, Dom.. . | It. T 1800| 1849] Wilson, 
1795/1854/ Rubini, Giov.. . .It. 1851|1905|Tamagno, F Tt 
Ss 1863/1940/Ternina, Milka. .|Croat Hi 
1864|1903|Sanderson. Sybil.|U. S 1874|1940|Tetrazzini. Luisa| Lt. 1800) 1890| Wood, Jos: 
1831]1877|'Titiens, Therese. | ir. 


1834]1922/Santley. Sir C...| Eng 


Laetare Medal Winners Since 1888 


Source: Official Records of the Institution 


The Laetare Medalist is selected by the Council 
of the University of Notre Dame, Indiana. 
1888—Patrick V. Hickey, founder Catholic Review. 
1889—Mrs. Anna Hanson Dorsey, novelist. 
1890—William J. Onahan, organizer of the first 

American Catholic Congress. H 
1891—Daniel Dougherty, lawyer, orator. 
1892—Henry F. Brownson, philosopher and author. 
1893—Patrick Donahue, founder Boston Pilot. 
1894—-Augustine Daly, theatrical manager. 
1895—Mrs, James Sadler, writer of fiction. 
1896—Gen. William S. Rosecrans, leader of the 

Army of the Cumberland in the Civil War. 
1897—Dr. Thomas Addis Emmet, N. Y. C. surgeon. 
1898—Timothy E. Howard, Indiana jurist. 
1899—Mary Gwendolin Caldwell, benefactor. 
1900—John A. Creighton, philanthropist. 
1901—William Bourke Cockran, lawyer, orator. 
1902—Dr. John B. Murphy, surgeon. 
1903—Charles J. Bonaparte, lawyer. 
1904—Richard C. Kerens, philanthropist; diplo- 


mat. 
1905—Thomas B. Fitzpatrick, philanthropist. 
1906—Dr. Francis Quinlan, physician: 
1907—Katherine E. Conway, author. 4 
1308—James C. Monaghan, economist. 
1909—Frances Tiernan (Christian Reid), author. 
1910—Maurice Francis Egan, writer; diplomat. 


-4911—Agnes Repplier, essayist. 
-1912—-Thomas Mulry, charity worker, head of the 


St. Vincent de Paul Society. 
1913—Charles B. Herberman, blind scholar. —~ 
1914—Edward Douglas White, late Chief Justice 
4 of the United States Supreme Court. 
915—Miss Mary V. Merrick, who founded the work 
of the Christ Child Society. 


- 1916—Dr. James J. Walsh, physician and author. 


Spingarn Medal Winners | 


Source: Official Records of the National-Association for the Adancement of Colored People | 


The Spingarn Medal Award was instituted in 
1914 by the late Joel E. Spingarn, who was for- 
merly president of the N. A. A. C. P. It is awarded 
Gen, to the American Negro who has made the 

ighest achievement during the preceding year or 
years in any honorable field of human endeavor. 

14915, Prof. E. E. Just, Howard University Medical 
School, for research in biology. : 

1916, Major Charles Young, U. S. Army, for de- 
velopment of good roads in Liberia. 


sad Harry T. Burleigh, composer, pianist, 
singer. . 
1918, William S. Braithwaite, poet, critic, editor, 


for. achievement in literature. 

1919, Archibald H. Grimke, ex-U. S. Consul in 
Santo Domingo, President American Negro Acad- 
emy, for seventy years of service to his race. 

1920, William E. B. DuBois, editor of The Crisis, 


_ for founding the Pan-African Congress. 


1921, Charles S. Gilpin, actor, for success in 
Eugene O'Neill’s play, ‘‘Emperor Jones.” 
22, Mary B. Talbert, ex-President National 


_ Association of Colored Women, for services to race 
and for restoration of home of Frederick Douglass. 


1923, Prof. George W. Carver of Tuskegee (Ala.) 
Institute, for discovering. by-products of peanuts’ 
and sweet potatoes, and for potash research. 

1924, Roland Hayes, singer. 


i917—William Shepherd Benson, Chief of 
Operations, U. S. Navy, in World War. 
1918—Joseph Scott, lawyer. , 
1919—George L. Duval, merchant, philanthm 
1320—Dr. Lawrence F. Flick, physician, hist 
1921—Miss Elizabeth Nourse, artist. 
1922—Charles Patrick Neill, economist. 
1923—Waliter G. Smith, lawyer. 
1924—-Charles D. Maginnis, architect. 
1925—Albert F. Zahm, director Aerodynamic 
oratory. U. S. Navy. ai 
1926—Edward Nash Hurley, industrialist. 
1927—Margaret Anglin, actress, writer. d 
1928—Jack J. Spalding, lawyer, philanthrop: 
1929—Alfred E. Smith, former N. Y. q 
tenis’ Presidential candidate. 
1931—James J. Phelan, banker, philanthrop: 
1932—Dr. Stephen J. Maher, New Haven, | 
physician. 
1933—John beatae 48a sae and philanthr 
1934—Mrs. Genevieve Garvan Brady, philans 


’ 


pist. 
1935—Francis H. Spearman, author, 
1936—Richard Reid, Ga.; law educator. 
1937—Jeremiah D. M. Ford, Harvard, 
(Romance Languages). 
1938—Dr. Irvin Abell, president, American Mej 
Association. : 
1939—Miss Johephine Brownson, president Ca 
Instruction League. 
1940—Lieut, Gen. Hugh A. Drum, U.S. A., so 
1941—Prof. William Thomas Walsh, historian. 
1942—Miss Helen Constance White, author, 
1943—Thomas F. Woodlock,. editor, Wall & 
Journal. 4 


1925, James Weldon Johnson, poet, dipla 
public servant, : 
26, Dr. Carter Godwin Woodson of Washi 
D. C., author, editor, Dean of Howard Unive 
1927, Anthony Overton, of Chicago. ai 
1928, Charles W. Chestnutt, novelist, of Cleve’ 
ars Mordecai W. Johnson, .Pres. Howard 
versity. f 
1930, Henry A. Hunt, principal of the Fort 
(Ga.) High and Industrial School. — y 
1931, Richard B. Harrison, chief actor in 
play, ‘‘Green Pastures.’’ 
922, Maj. Robert R. Moton, head of < 
images. Max ¥ f k : : 
» Max Yergan, for work among n: 
dents of South Africa. due. 


1934, Dean W. T. B, Williams of Tuske 
stitute. 
1935, Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune, 


Benen oe e. of 
» John ope osthumously) esir 
Atlanta University. y P 
1937, Walter White, Sec., Nat’l Assoc. for 
vancement of Colored People. z 
1938, Marian Anderson, singer. f 
1939, Dr. Louis T. Wright, surgeon. 
Richard Wright, author. 
A. Philip Randolph, labor leader. 
William H. Hastie, jurist, ee 
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Bright Lights of Stage, Screen and Radio 


Source: Latest authentic records; as of October 1, 1943 


Birthplace Born Name Birthplace Born 


Bennett, Constance... |New York City...... 905 
Lo ee OMG sILGSly. ok: a 1907||Bennett, Joan........ Palisades, Ne 7. S RMR To10 
}.|Coney Island, N. ¥....|..... Bennett, Richard..... Deacon's Mills, Ind.. .| 1873 
ye ae Salamanca, N. Y...... 1887||Bennett, Wilda...... Asbury Park, N. J.... 
F ee St. .......| 1898}|/Benny, Jack.........|Chicago...... 
~ ee Canada.............<.|.....|| Beresford, Harry.....|London. 
.....|Salt Lake City, Utah..| 1872|/Bergen, Edgar John... |Chieago, Til. 
ee oS Los Angeles.......... 1913||Bergner, Elisabeth... .|Vienna, ‘Austria. 
_.....-.|Worcestershire, Eng..,.| 1902)|}Bergman, Ingrid. .|\Stockholm, Sweden. .. 
Riactecn ./Barcelona, Spain. ....|.....|| Berle, Milton........|New York City.......| 1908 
..|Fergus Falls, Minn 1909|| Bernie, Ben...... ...|Bayonne, Ni Jus... 1893 
Christchurch, N. Z 1883/|Best, Edna. .—. Hove, England....... 1900 
. .| Skegness, England | 1910)|Bevan, Billy......... Orange, Australia.....| 1897 
..|Toronto, Canada eh Pty ||Bickford, Charles... . . Cambridge, Mass..... 1889 
..|Cambridge, Mass..... 1894/|Biack, Frank........ Montreal, Canada....| 19014 
.|Sanm Francisco. .......|..--. Blackmer, Sidney. . . -|Salisbury, N. Car.....| 1898 
Ae , N. Y....} 1906)/Blair, Janet.......... Altoona, Pa. .<. lpia 1921 
mites. Ala,......| 1869||Blondell, Joan. ......|/New York City.....- 
Oe da os LINC WHOL, SSF. tenn: | 1897|/Blue, Monte.........|Indianapolis, Ind.....} 1890 
Ae os Wane. tse oes st 1883)|Blythe, Betty..<-.°... Los Angeles.........5 1900 
Ph PS pe 1893||Bogart, Humphrey. ..|New York City......| 1899 
A shed ca ||Boland, Mary........ Detroit..........5.<5 1880 
ane re . N. M...| 1904/) Boies, = w.......|Greenville, Tex... .| 1900 
migne. ...s. Riu Wee, . fo se 5% 1904|/Bolger, Ray......-..- Dorchester, a 906 
.|Richmond, Va........ 1899||Bonci, Alessandro. . . .|Cesena, Italy . 1870 
thie. - ; 5 ...| 1898])Bondl, Beulah. ...... Chitago....... 1892 
_.|Philadelphia, Pa......|.....||Bordoni, Irene. . ./Ajaccio, Corsiea.....-|...-. 
.|Birmingham, Ala..... .1922)| Bori, Lucrezia. . Valencia, Spain.. .| 1888 
Boswell, Connie. New Orleans, La. ait se ake 
say ines. ® Minneapolis, Minn....| 1917||Bosworth, Hobart... .|Marietta, Ohio.......| 1867 
IE BAG 8.50) == Minneapolis, Minn....| 1919)|Bow, Clara.......... Brookiyn. .4 =. 2. sae 1905 
EES SRS lis, Minn 1921||Bowes, Major Edwerd|San Francisco, Calif...|..... 
pyres oie 90||Boyd, William.......|Cambridge, Ohio. ....| 1898 
Boyer, Charles....... Figeac, France....-.-- 1899 
Bradley, Grace....... Brooklyn. 2. -~.0ee eee 1913 
Branzell, Karin....... Stockholm. <~.. .- - =. |/2= a 
Breen, Bobby.....--- Toronto, Canada... -- 1927 
Brendel, El........-. Philadelphia. .......- 1898 
Brennan, Walter/.... Swampscott, Mass . ay. 
Brent, Evelyn......-- "Tampa, Fls..°.. ones 1899 
Brent, George.....-..- Dublin, Ireland ..| 1904 
Brian, Donald......- St John’s, N. F .-| 1877 
Brian, eerie: TS Dallas, Tex: 5... ..| 1908 
Brice, F ‘12. |New York City. =o ier 


Broderick, "Helen: re cic New York City. 


New York City 1895 
SNe dat Holgate, Ohio....,...| 1892 
Dothan, Ala:.....-:- 4 

. (Brooklyn, N. Y....---]-.-.% 
San Diego, Calif......] 1895 
nae Be. Soc 1910 

. (Russia... eeree eens 1903 
Ba wood, ‘Calif'n®.. 2. 1918 
Helensburgh, Scotland|..... 
ainesville, Tex taes 1888 
Washington, D. C 1885 
Summum, Ill. ......- 1911 
an Buren, Ark.....-]|..... 


New York City. 
. \South a Ind.. 
7\\Buzzell, Eddie.....-- Brooklyn....-.-. 1897 
Byington, Spring ">> "\Golo. Springs, Colo...| 1898 


*‘lNew York City..-... i964 
, Mead York City. ...-- 1895 

. (Malta. ....---see2+e> 
.|Rochester, N. Y....-- 1907 


. peg New York City.....- 1893 

Gace ear ..|New York City:...-- 1878 

Carlisle, Kitty New Orleans, La...-- 1914 

909||Carminati, Pullio.. _|\Zara, Dalmatia......- 1894 

‘ Garr, Alexander...... Rumni, Russia....-.- 1878 

i ee: denn Saavers vaio “Ee re ieee a acd ece exe Gf ee 

‘ Carroll, John.......-- andeville, La.....-.|..... 

as Peedeiphia.. 2 Carroll, Madeleine... aNe BromWi ich, ing. BL 1306 
OFS vincsiars ew YO , 

Ae. City ine Caan J ee Carmen, Canada.....| 1910 


h, Hobart... Porinis City, Nev..-.|..... 
Cavan Joseph. ...|New York City 1870 
Candler, Helen.....-. Charleston, 8. "05, ...| 1906 
Chaney, Jr., Lon Hot decries City, Okla...... | Haas 

l .|London. ......+.s++% 
Chaplin, Cian — - | Washington, D. C.. 1885 
Ghatterton, ine i... |New York City. > 1893 
Chevalier, Maurice vs, . nakaele ate situa | ties 
Christin Marguerite. Kansas Guts" Meo. ina 
Slaves Waatia, « 2. Brussels, Belgium.....| 1881 


Claire, Tna BURY, 4 Nene Washington, D. C..... 1892 


Birthplace 


pringfield, Ohio. ....| 1888||Duncan, Rosétta..... Los Angeles... . 
; Phitedelphia er ae 1885)||Duncan, Vivian... ..- Los Angeles. . 4 
.,|St..Malo, France..... 1Q910)|Dunn, Emma...:.... Cheshire, Engiand 
ue repel coir Sl an 1892||Dunn, James......-. 
..|Paducah, Ky........- 1876|| Dunne, Irene. ......- Louisvill 
. |Macon, Gan waa ain bre Te re Aa inate dip: Bee 
hlan, Junior...... New Haven, Conn.... UFant, JACK. 3) seattle sw tine 
Cognlan Glaudetters > <P aris: so Soke. Grete eo 1905|| Durante, Jimmy... .. 
Collier, Constance, ...|Windsor, England. ,..| 1878||Durban, Deanna... .. mnipeg.....> 
Collier, Jr., William... |New York City. 2... 1902||Dvorak, Ann:....... 
Collier, Sr., William.:.|New York City...... 1866 E 
Collinge, Patricia... .. PST MNS Ss teen von sete 1894||Eames, Emma....-... 
onkih moggias Richinond, Bngland.._|' 189i cance chee emer Providence, R. I. 
malas... ichmond, England... V5) INGIBON.. “Fs 015 0 
Coos Bonsid et Tete |jPortland;- Oreo. . fs'. 1902|| Edwards, Cliff......- Hannibal, Mo... 
Compton, Fay.....-. Londons). heen Csie ess 1894 Eegerth, IMATOA. <\20 5 laleptes coat, Se 5. | 
Conklin, Chester. .... Oskaloosa, Iowa...... 1888/|Filers, Sally......... New York City.... 
Conklin, Peggy.......|Dobbs Ferry, N. Y...| 1912||Eldridge, Florence....|Brooklyn........ os 
Coogan, Jackie....... Los Angeles.,........| 1914|)Ellington, Duke...... Washington, D. C.. 
COOK, Clyde. vile tl. . Australia. ‘si e32 fos > 1891|| Elliott, Gertrude ..... Rockland, Me.... ‘A 
SOOT PORTS his sis 0 4 fare Cbhlfcago;-ias sas bs 1890)| Ellis, Mary........-- New York City.. 
Cooper, Gary..../... Helena, Mont........ 1901/| Ellis, Patricia........ 
Cooper, Gladys....... Lewisham, England...| 1888}|Ellison, James....... Mont: <2 
~Gooper;, Jackie. i... . Los Angeles Apa claptberaece 1923 Elsom, Isobel.....-.- 
Cooper, Violet Kemble|London............. 1886|| Erikson. Leif......... Alameda, ae 
MEROS ERIM DELO rik Oslo Seta]. 2 kin eins he whee Are ee Errol, Leon. .... 2/2... Sydney, N.S. 
Corbett, Leonora.... . London, England... .. 1908|/Erwin, Stuart........ Squaw Valley, Saute, | 
Cornell, Katharine. . Speed Fe a dl.cto sees 1898/||Etting, Ruth......... David City, Nebr... - 
Cortez, Ricardo...... [VAem ag. OSs Asem Biss 1899||Evans, Madge.......|/New York City... a 
Cossart, Ernest...... Cheltenham, England .| 1876||Evans, Maurice...-.. : 
Costello, Lou......-. Ee aterson, No Jo adap Evelyn, Sugita nas ong oa 
Me bern OSE DIE ix,51 perk an. lop lar are¢ ois) o'= = + = \siasainge ial tpiexe eiete 
Courtney, Tne 5 CABS AS Vilas aR gee ae gene ae ty ea -....||Fairbanks, Doug., Jr..|New York City. .\... 
Coward, Noel.. re a Connon, England...| 1899)|Falkenburg, Jinx. .... Barcelona, Spain... . 
Cowl, Taner sions te BS ORGOM Lethe aise che 1890||Farley, Morgan...... Mamaroneck, N. Y 
Crabbe, Larry (Buster) Bakara. GBT 225 55 ahste. bee Farmer, Frances......|Seattle, Wash....... 
Craven, Frank....... BOSTON: 5 Sachse 1875||Farnum, William...../Boston........... 
Crawford, TORN. a San Antonio, Tex.....| 1908||Farrar, Geraldine.....|Melrose, Mass.. z! 
Cregar, Laird........ Philadelphia, Pa.....:|...-. Farrell, Charies...... Onset Bay. Mass. 2... 
Crews, Laura or .|San Francisco........ 1880/|FarreN, Glenda......./Enid, Okla....... 
Crisp, Donald. qEIOTAG OR: os cos UFedirs! Oeste as poo tay, Rrank! ob Sos. San prancacsie 
Cromwell, Richard. . .|Los Angeles........._| 1910 Faye, Alice.......... New York City. . 
Crosby, Bing......-.. .|Tacoma, Wash....... 1904||Fazenda, Louise..... - Lafayette, Ind... 
MELOBDY 230 sss wn cr- Spokane, Wash....... 1913)|Fealy, Maude......-. Memphis, Tenn. . 
Crossman, Henrietta..|Wheeling, W. Va..... 1865|| Ferguson, Elsie../.... New York Coe e 
Cummings, Constance. |Seattle, Wash........| 1910/|Fetchit, Stepin....... Key West, Fla. 4 
» ©ummings, Robert: ..|Joplin, Mo........... 1910}| Field, Sylvia........- Alliston, Mass... .. q 
5 Fields,’ Benny). 65h 05. oe 
D ; Fields, Gracie ../)).. Rochdale, Englands. 7 
, Dale, Esther. ........ Beaufort, So. Car.....)-....||Fields, Shep......... Brooklyn, N. bt 
Damita, Tali)... 3: AVIS For D a th iw's oO aon ye 1907||Fields, W. Co. .2..... Philadelphia. . 
Daniels, Bebe.....~. . Dallas, Texas........ 1901/|Fischer, Alice........ Indians... 3.08 
Darnell, Linda....... Dallas, Texas........ 1923)|Flagstad, Kirsten..... Norway........ 
Darrieux, preety ...|Bordeaux, France..... 1917||Flavin, James........ Portland, Me. .. 
Darro, Frankie, . SHGNEOEO.) <4 5 2s baleen 1918!| Fletcher, Bramwell...|London........ 

) Darwell, Jane.. .{Palmyra, Mo. Stsce dietei sees) PELE DOM, TRY re ate favs Little Tings ‘Ark. 
Davies, Marion... .. New York City......]..... Flynn, Errol....... <. ireland:*}),\: 6. 0g 
Davis, Bette......... Lowell, Mass......... 1908|| Fonda, Henry........ Grand Island, Neb 
Dawn, Hazel......... hOgden, Utabin-.2 ke. 1891/| Fontaine,Joan....... LORKYO. eee See 
Day, Edith.......... Minneapolis... .....-. 1896||Fontanne, Lynn...... London...5. 2.4 Nae 
Day, Laraine........ Roosevelt, Utah...... 1922||Foran, Dick......... Flemington, N. J.. 
Dazie, Mile.......... Pb DGS. 5. ao oa int 1884|| Forbes, Mary........ London......... 

‘De Cordoba, Pedro...|New York City...... 1881/|Forbes, Ralph........ London........ 
Dee, Frances......... Log Angeles..........| 1907||Ford, Francis........ Portland, Me... 
e Havilland, Olivia..|Tokyo.............. 1916||Ford, Helen. ........ Troy, N. Y..... 
Luca, Giuseppe». :/Rome... 2... ..0.0... 1876|| Ford, Wallace........ England, 
Del Rio, Dolores. .... Durango, Mexico..... 1905|| Forrest, Anne.......- Denmark 
Delysia, Alice... ..... VC a a oe fey 1889)|Foster, Norman...... Richmond, Ind... ] 
’ Demarest, William... |St. Paul, Minn....... 1894||Foster, Preston....... Ocean City, N. J... 

‘. De Merode, Cleo..... Paria 40 oo. cra aioe 1874|| Foster, Suzanne 
Denny, Ri zinald..... Richmond, England.. 

Desmond, William....|New York OMY Bie sete es Francis, Kay......... Okla. City, Okla.. 
Devine, Andy........ Flagstaff, Ariz........ 1905||Frawley, William... .. Burlington, Towa. | 
Dietrich, Marlene... -|Berlin....... 0.22... 1904||Friganza, Trixie... . Grenola, Kan, 

Digges, Dudley... .: PB SENG) LE ORS pecan tae ne Ui Pe Ha Frigerio, Claudio. .... Paterson, N. J.. 
Dillaway, Donald....|New York City... ... 1905||Frisco, Joe........... Rock Island, Til, 

, Dinehart, Alan....... St. Paul, Minn....... 1889|| roman, Jane 2 St. Louis, Mo. ae 
‘Dix, Richard... .!/!.-|St, Paul) Minn, . 2/2: 1895)|/Fulton, Maude.......|Eldorado, Kan. 
Dixon, Jean." .\.. .. . Waterbury, Conn..... 1905||/Fung, Willie China........ 

Dodd, \Claire......... New York City...... -;-:-|| Furness, eed ees ae New York agers Stes 

Dolly, Rosie... 2.2.2). Hungary. . .| 1892|| Fyffe, Will........... |Seotland iy 
Co sa A eee Manchester, England. ete Ar Oe ance Aeneas share i 
Donlevy, Biian,.....|Portadown an : Gable, Clark... ..... . i 

' Donnelly, Ruth... ... Trenton, N.J:....... 1896||Gahagan, Helen.... . - ee, ca ae 4 
Dooley, Ray......... Glasgow........ +.s..| 1896]|Gallagher, pepeand 
ERS TELED GA) Cihgs Leg we deo ain 4 ratere ts ies aif Ms 
org, Marie. .o)s. / 6. Duncannon, Pa......| 1882|/Garbo, Greta. .......|Stockholm.. |” ” 
UNMEDR ISIANINN cate Fete MN alte eer cata, bess tatels ai wcelpacs !. .||Garden, Mary.......|Aberdeen, Scotia 
Douglas, Melvyn..... Macon, Ga,..........) 1901||Garfield, John......_. 

Dow! ing, Eddie. ..... Providence, R. I...... 

Downey, Morton . :|Wallingford, Conn 

Dragonette, Jessica... |Caleutta, India.......|)_..- 

Draper, Ruth........ New York City....:. 

Dresser, Louise....... Evansville, Ind....... 

Drew, Ellen. ......... Kansas City, Mo..... 

Duchin, Eddy........ Cambridge, Mass.....| 1909|/Gear, Luella... 1)": 
Dumbrille, Douglass. | |Hamilton, Ont., Gan\.|.....||Geer, Will, 20002 
Dunbar, Dixie. ...... Montgomery, Ala 

Dunean, Maleolm..../Brooklyn............ 

Duncan, Mary........ Luttreliville, Va...... 


, x 3 


Name 


Ssaigtectina v Holm, Eleanor 
AS Holmes, Stuart 
She ke ie London .-.-| 1904/|Holmes, Taylor. .. 


. Malden, Mass... 
i eee i . : Eltham, England 
Soni aa Bainbridge, Ga.. a 
Si reioe 2 Hopper, ‘Bana Wallace|San Francisco........ 
Pe pask New LOrk Citys. 52. Hopper, Hedda. . Hollidaysburg, Pa....]..... 
Riielttecd Bieiiwn ag Hopton, Russell... ...|New York City...... 
eee icles Borne, LEDS. - i 6... oi. }2 os.dx. fae o os Cee 
aeatge Chi ill..........| 1909)|Horton, Ed. Everett. .}/Brooklyn............ 
......}Logansport, Ind...... ousman, Arthur..... New York Clty 2. cae 
Fae ovick, Louise.......|/Seattle, Wash.......0}i.i7, 
etek, vy ton, M Oe te Howard, Eugene. ....|New York City...... 
sine ee wes « wales Howard, Willie. New York City...... 
See ote ibs CUES: dine ake 2 c's e's Hudson, Rochelle... .. Claremore, Okla...... 
aie ° Hughes, Lloyd....... Bisbee, Arts. .5 4 soaue 
SP uae WHETAIS. 555.0 = ai oe (Efughes, Mary. Beth...:}.....~. 5 2.2 de deb eae ieee 
...-...-} Bristol, England...... Mull, Henry. ........ WB ee 
1 PE ee Hull, Josephine . 


Ee 156%, > tts ER RAEN Hunter, @Gienn =... . N. 
Hunter, Ian S.Africa. 
Hussey, Ruth... 3 Oris: 
re . il. Houston, Walter. 


Seattle, 
shits .|Battle Creek, Mich 
St abel New York City 
Pare New York City 


| 7 es An eo svn: Louise) | _ ||Imescort, Frieda...... Edinburgh, Scotiand..| 1901 
‘ New York City......]..... 

. |New York City. .....| 1902]|Irving, Isabel........ el Conn..... 1871 

ue, esd. ORVeRtOn, "EOE. ce. 2s sPe abies Vel ecg 1 i ed ren hc 


pore ot bt ORNL. 2. DP Oe oa sts kins R .......|New York City......| 1877 

Bee cka soe tet " 4 ee ......+-|Beaumont, Texas.....| 1916 

y, John......./Brooklyn........---- Janis, Elsie.......... Columbus, Ohio...... 1889 

ae Pale rets be wet eoas =p SS9P cs eeae~ JOgden, Utah] i) sae cenene 

J... SPRTOORIGR., 6 9 .o sss RES fabio aoe City. sean 1908 

gente ee Ft. Sar Houston, Tex. nnings, Emil.......|Brooklyn......... 1886 
Lyn stags Noeport Wales......| 1867||Jarrett, Art.......... Marysville, Calif = 

e, Sir. Cedric/Lye, Stourbridge, Eng. 
Atl G New York City 


..jBrunn, Austria 
. -| New York City 
..}Shoshone, Wyo 
e) Chicago, Ill..... 


New i 
County ry cork, Ireland. 


yon ‘|Sandusky, Ohio 

Bevan ae Trieste .....||Kennedy, Edg: are Sot Ca 

us aD ) 0. «a, o%s10 ale eel 
3... ...|Syracuse, N. Y......- 1897 
: SEDI london. 722 eee 1895 

Dorchester, Mass... .. Kerrigan, J. M....... Dubin. . cee 
Copenhagen, Denmark ..--|Rochester, N. Y...-.- “jake 
7 Re a Pe ei earn ee El Paso, Tex...2.2..: 1686 


Brak of "I 11 |Milwaukee, Wis.-....]..... Charles... . >... Bree |: 
|New York City. .-- King, Dennis.......- Coys 1897 


‘|Petrograd.......- Soe 


1 1 |/Hoosi <" ‘lyonkers, N. ¥.....--| 1903 
ee . x as eee yaa Kansas City, Mo...-+ 1908 
ysef......|Casimir, Cracow...... 1877||Knight, Jun Angeles 
Bis irmi eee Ookian Calif. a 
ray eee ae B ng! Bein! eeee Marilyn ee gue aid 
{2 onl Pee Geer aoe Knowles, Patri rs 
Bos eaten a oes PR ba bias. Kosta, fee ‘|Chicago. 
Soc caa ewes Kostelanetz, ‘Andre. - 


-. Levery, ppbthel. <2. 2. 


*~ Mack, Helen. 


Tete Rogan Fredric. . 
_ Marg 
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Lamour, Dorothy... . 
Landi, Elissa......... 
Landis, Carole....... 
Landis, Jessie Royce.. 
WANE, Ola: 1 hiee%. 45). 
‘Lane, Priscilla........ 
Lane, Rosemary...... 
Lang, AROIDE sre iter. ttle « 
Langdon, Harry...... 
Langford, Frances... . 
- Larimore, Earle... ... 
La Rocque, Rod...... 
Larrimore, Francine. - 


La Rue, Jack..:..... 
Latimer, Louis....... 
Lauder, Sir Harry .... 


286. 
Name Birthplace 
Krelsler, Dal RA Cet ee ee 
Kruger, Alma........ Pittsburgh, Ala.o.7...}--. 
Kruger, Otto......... Toledo, Ohio......... 
Kyle, segs rote Se Shullsburg, Wisc...... 
Ladd, avai Ty Sec Bel ale tet ea focon se ea ATi ny eats 
MUAY, Bert ss apesicie do Yorkville) NAG. co os 
quake, Arthur). 6i..7 « Goerbin Kya. ewe 
Take, Veronica... ule we. 0 ee he ae = 
Lamarr, Hedy........ MAORI A 24 c0e frien s.3 a 


New Orleans......... 
Venice, Italy...-..... 
Fairehild, Wis.. F 


Indianola, Ia......... 
Indianola, Ia......... 
Minneapolis...:....-- 
Council Buffs, lowa... 
Lakeland, Fla........ 
Portland, Ore........ 
Chick 2< 38.4%. ssleie so 
Verdun, France...... 
Kansas City, Mo..~,. 


New York City...... : 


POOR WR rsa stie ies 


Portobello, Scotland. . |. 
.|Searborough, England. 


Laurel, Stan......... Ulverson, England.... 
Lauri-Volpi, Glacomo.|Lanuvio, Italy....... 
La Verne, Lueille.... . pr. Memphis, Tenn. . 
Lawrence, Gertrude...|London,............ 
Lawton, Frank....... POnGON, tas <2 ob te toe 
Lawton, Thais....... Towsvilic. BG oye 
Laye, Evelyn........ Bongon. «= i.e tases: 
Lebedeff, Ivan....... Uspolial, Lithuania. 
Lederer, Francis...... IPRAGUE= 7,4 12: 0).coaen as 

A PD} ba CN ice ae Harriman, Tenn...... 
digas TANG, es cin sis. New York City. ..... 
SORE DVM ec rate SNA Statin re @ shale oon syale eid w se 
Leeds, Andrea........ 


ds, Andrea 
. Le Gallienne, Eva. 


‘ Lehmann, Lotte..... . Perleberg, Germany.. 

» Leiber, BritzZ.22/ 0.0: (CDIGREO 5325555), 8k ae aoe 
> Leigh, Vivian........ RONG So we oh cases 
Leontovitch, Eugenie. |Moscow............. 


Leslie, Joan. 


WIR OREM a yee ates ¢ 
‘Lightner, Winnie..... 
Lillie, Beatrice....... 
Lindsay, Howard.,.... 
' Lindsay, ee es, 
Lister, Francis....... 
Littlefield. 1 Shien 
Lloyd, Doris......... 
poyd, b2 ¢:0y5) (: Daa 
Lockhart, Gene...... 
Lockwood, ee anree: 1 
Loder, John. 4 
Lohr, Marie, S ei Riaticte 3% 


. Love, Bessie... .... MS 
wale pcmatine Re chaaet 


aey ed 
Luce, Claire. 
Lugosi, eon 
Lukas, Paul... ... 
. Tungigan: ‘Wilitam 
Lunt, Alfred. 

Lupino, Ida. 

~ Lupino; Stanley. 

Lupino Wallace. 


MacDonald, peanette ‘ 


-Mackaill, Dorothy.. 
’ MacKeltar, Helen... . 
- MacKenna, poe. 
_ MacLane, Barton, . 
_ MacMahon, Aline. 
MacMurray, Fred 
r Main, Marjorie. 
Mannering, Mary. 


* ARARWON, George OTR ties 
Marlowe, Julia 
Marsh, Joan........ 


_|Milwaukee 
.|London., . 


‘|New York Cit: 


.|Mexieo City 


.|Caldbeck, England, 
‘Porterville, Cali 
» Marsh, Marian..,.... ay a 


Waterford, N. Y...... 
Dubuque, Iowa....... 
ERGO oH Git oie 


Buehard, Nebr....... 


London, Ont., 
Karachi, India 


Sydney, N. Ky W. 


Brooklyn Sey St oe Be 


;|Helena, Mont........ 
../Ontario, Canada, ..... 
. |(Syractise, N. Y......: 


Philadelphia. . . 


Detroit... 


N 
Columbia, Ss. 


San Franciscc. 


rinidad, B 


Name 


Birthplace 


Marshall, Alan...... 
Marshall, Everett... 
Marshall, Herbert... 
Martin, ey. ppatpberss 


Martin, 


Ton 
Martinelli, Giovanni... 
Martini, Nino...... 
Martino-Rossi, Gius. 
Marvenga, Ilse....... 
Marx. Arthur (Harpo) 
Marx, Herbert (Zeppo) 
Marx, (Groucho) . =. 
Marx, Leonard (Chico) 
Massey, Ilona...... 
Massey, Raymond. . 
Matthews, A. E.... 
Matthews, Jessie. _. 
Matthews, Lester... - . 
Matthison, Edith W.. 
Mature, Victor....... 
Matzenauer, Mme. A.. 
Maude, Cyril. ...-.. 
Maude, RERECEY # Sa 


Mayfair, Mitzi...... 
Maynard, Ken...... 


Mayo, Frank. 
McAllister, Paul.. 


McCarthy, Lillah. .. 
McCormack, John... 

McCoy, Tim......... 
McCrea, Joel. ......- 
MeDaniels, Hattie... 
McDowall, Roddy... . 
MeFarland, George... 
McGlynn, Frank. ... - 
MeGuire, Dorothy.... 
McHugh, Frank..... 
MclIntyre, Frank J.... 
McLagien, Victor..... 
Meek, Donald....... 
Melchior, Lauritz. .. 
Menjou, Adolphe... . 
Menken, Helen.,.... 
Meredith, Burgess... . 
Merivale, es 7 Ys] 


Merkel, Un: 


Merritt, George..... 
Michael, Gertrude... . 
Milian, John........ 
Milland, Ray: .i:... 
Millar, Gertie... .._. 
Miller, Walter....... 
Miranda, Carmen, .. .|B 
Mitchell, Grant...... 


Mitchell, Thomas. 


Mitzi (M. Hajos).. ice “ : 


Monroe, Lucy. 


Montez, Maria......, 
Montgomery, Douglas 
Montgomery, George . 
Montgomery, Robert. 
Carlyle. . 
Moore, Colleen...... 


Moore Jr., 


Moore, dy ‘5 
Moore, Grace. 
Moore, Tom. 

Moore, Victor. . 
Moran, Jackie. 
Moran, Lee.. 
Moran, Lois. 
Moran, Polly . 
Morgan, Dennis, 
Morgan, Henry. 
Morgan, Frank 


Morini, Erika. 
Morley, Karen. 
Morley, Robert. 
Morris, Chester 
Morris, ryt 
Morris, Wayne 
Mowbray, Alan 


‘Mulhall, Jack 
M ul. . 


Muir, Jean. . 


Nagel, Conrad. 
Nash, Florence. 


Nazimova, Alla. 


Neagle, Anna....... 


Columbus, Ohio. . 
.|Elizabeth, N, 
Budapest... ..... 
New York, N. Y.. 
Tijuilla, S’to Dom: 
Los Angeles 


Beacon, 
‘|New York City. 
Port Huron, Mich» 
‘}Los Angeles 
Del Rio, Tenn. 
Ct. Meath, Ireland 
‘|Hammonton, N. J.. 


New York City. 
New York Cea 


f Albany, N 
.|Troy, N.Y). 
-|Baltimore, Md... 
.| Yalta, Cue Rus. 


Sidney, Australia... . 
De thin Mass..... 


San Francisco, Calif... 
Montagnana, ons. | 
Verona, Italy. 

.| Naples, Italy..... 
Bremen, srr 
New York City. 

New York City . 

New York City. 

New York City. ..7: 


Nottingham, England 
Birmingham, England 


Mission, Tex. 


-.-|New York City....% } 


.|New York City. L 
Cheltenham, England | 
.|Athlone, I d 
Saginaw, Mich: . <n 
Los Angeles. ....... 
Wichita, Kan, ....07 


San Francisco... .. a 
Omaha, Neb.. 
Homestead, Pa. 


New York City. 
Cleveland, O.. 


ford, Be 
Dayton, Ohio 


Ottumwa, Iowa 
Semley, England. 
New York City. i 
Swampscott, Mass.. - | 
Los Moseles, Calif. 


.| Keokuk, idl aie os d 


London. 


New York City 1916 

San Francisco . 1903 
Philadelphia. . 1879 

St. Lovis, Mo... Sites a ae 

+2 Hastings, England. . 1907 
..|Durango, Mexico... . 1905 

. |New York City. ... 1904 

ee are Dover, Ohio. ........| 1901 

AOA 2 ae Sedalia, Mo..........| 1903 
Tasmania, Australia 1911 


Syonn (Ole) 
1 ohn e 
saliy. Pat 

H 
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North Adams, Mass. 

Nashville, Tenn... ... 

.. |Superior, Wis. .... 

. |Sussex, England. 


vt Spodk ‘ane, WwW 
.| Walkerville, Iowa... .. 


: Seattle, Wash 
_|Mounta@in View, Ark..| 1904 


‘|Greenwich, Conn..... 
Hammond, Ind....... 


‘ 


Bright Lights of Stage, Screen: hd 


Bicthplace 


Born 


900)| Ryan, 


1899|| Reeve Ada.......... 
1892|| Regan, Phil.......... 
1870)})Reicker, Frank....... 


1876||Rethberg, Elizabeth. . 
1910}| Rice, Florence. . 


1904|| Rich, I 
1914||Richman, Harry 


1908)|)}Romero, Cesar...... . 


||Rumann, Siegfried 


Mass’..... 


Scheff, 
1922} Schildkraut, Joseph... 
1911 Png, hy oer oc Lecce, Italy 


90||Skipworth, Alison. 


3||Smith, Queenie....... 


Name 


rene; .... 
Ring, Blanche... 


Ritz, Marry......... 
Ritz, Jimmy......... 
Roberts, Beverly..... 
Robertson, Willard. . .| 
Robeson, Paul....... 
Robinson, Bill. ...... 
|Robinson, Edward G. 
‘Robson, Eleanor..... 
/Robson, Flora...... 

Rogers, Chas. Lee 
Rogers, Ginger. . 


Rooney, Mickey... .. 
Rooney, Patuecs..... 
Rosenbloom, Maxie... 
Ross, Lanny......,.: 
Ross, Shirley st /...< 4 
Mule, Ciga.. 2.8 us. 
Ruggles, Charles... . 


Russell, Rosalind 
Mary.... 
|Ryan, Peggy.. 


s 
St: Denis, Ruth. ...... 
Sanders, George...... 
|Sanderson, Julia...... 
|Santley, Frederic..... 


Segal, Vivienne....... 
Shannon, Effie....... 


Radio 


Birthplace 


.|Cleveland. .. 
x 


..| Newark, 


| Wigan, England 
.|South Shields, England 


Schwarzenberg, Sax. .. 


Newark, Nid .4. 75 one 
New York City,...... 
Runnels, Tex......... 
Princeton, 
Richmond, Va. . a 
Bucharest, Rumania. . 


Olathe, Kan 
Independence, Mo... . 
New York City...... 


y 
New York City...... 
New York, N.'X.. 2275 
Seattle, Wash 
Omaha, Nebr 


Springfield, Mass..... 
Salt Lake city Utah.. 


8 el, 
.| Adelaide, So. “Ausra 


Philadelphia. 


Dornum, Germany... 
.| Montreal : 


Shirley, hoe ree 


Shorr, Friedrich...... Nag: 


Sidney. Sylvia. :.-...- 
Silvers, Sid.......... 
Simon, Simone....... 
Sinatra, Frank....... 
Sinclair, US ea 
Skelton, hard ( Red) 
Skinner, Cornelia taf 


Slezak, Walter....... 
xis 


Somerset, Pat. 
Sondergaard, Gale 


; nd... he 
; Litehfeld, Minn 1 


0 
_|Vienna, Austria. 
Penticton, Br't Co 


London 
eaves Va 
ha Be York City 


. Dak. 


Sothern, Ann. 


ees vito 3 eae 
it ee. 
Starrett, Charles. see 
Steele, DUAN pee ons 
Sten, Anna........-. 
Stephenson, Henry... 
Stevens, Onslow...... 
Stevens, Rise......-- 


1892||Stewart, James.....-- 
1897 Stickney, Dorothy...- 
1885||3tokowski, Leopold... 
1891||Stone, alee | Bote Sew 


Stone, Fred Andrew. . 


a 


1908 Stuart, Gloria ee oe 
1883||Sullavan, Margaret . 


. | Valley ORs 
.|Chi 
. |Onta “ Canada......}.- 


.|Romanoff, Russia.. «. .|- 
London, ....6-+--. 3 
Montreal..... eee 
Brooklyn... ...s2< +05 


‘|Oneonta, N. Y...--.-- 


Kiev, Russia.,.......|- sit 
Grenada, B. W. L.. : 
Los Angeles......---- 
The Bronx, N. 
Indiana, Pa......-..< 
Dickinson, No. Dak 
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Name Birthplace Born 
Sullivan, Ed......-.- New York.City.....- 
Summerville (Slim)...|Albuquerque, N. Mi 
Swanson, Gloria......|Chicago........--..- 


Swarthout, Giadys. . 


.|Deepwater, Mo.......- 
Sweet, Blanche ave 


alepees Chicago. 2% 2os02). 


Talbot, Lyle... -.... + Pittsburgh. «cco ates 

Taliaferro, Edith..... Richmond, Va....... 

Taliaferro, Mable..... New York City...... 
Talley, Marion....... Nevada, Mo......-.. 906 
. Talmadge, ee cee ear teadeizeas state 1900 
padse, Norma....|/Brooklyn........-..- 1897 
PELE AENS ties veret a) « Odessa, Russia.......! 1907 
Tamirot, pid. bs 0 a ears FRAISS eat (sha eich a teicyeus Psa ae 
Tanguay, 1: Marbleton, Canada...| 1878 
* Taylor, Hstelle......- Wilmington, Del.....| 1899 
Taylor, Kent......... Nashua, Iowa........| 1907 
Taylor; Laurette.....|New York City...... 1887 
Taylor, Robert..:...-.|Filley, Nebr.......... 1912 
Tearle, Godfrey......|New York City...... 1884 
‘Teasdale, Verree ....- Spokane, Wash....... 1906 
Temple, Shirley...... Santa Monica, Calif...| 1929 


Columbus, Kan 
ner ctgerharentons Bae 
Northbridge, Mass... . 
Meyersdale, Pa.......|...-. 
Gainsborough, Eng... 

ohare Calif... 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Terris, Norma........ 
iTeyte, Maggie......- 
Thibault Conrad. .... 
Thomas, John Charles. 
Thorndike, Dame ore 
'Tibbett, Lawrence. . 

Tierney, Gene.......- 
Tilley, Vesta..-....-. Worcester, England. .. 
‘Titheradge, Madge. ..|Melbourne, Australia. . 
Tobin, Genevieve.....|New York CMt¥ok od 


oler, Miduey.. =.» .\-:.)- Warrensburg, Mo 
Toomey, Regis......- Pittsburgh, Pa. .o..- 
Tomlin, Pinky....... Durant,'Okla........ 
Tone, Franchot...... Niagara Falls, N. Y... 
Tracy, 1b ea le Philadelphia......... 
CY TIER Cul pata siai0 2s ral Atlanta, Ga 
Tracy, oe Sy anes Hts pir deal 
PETAVISS JUNE. i. 34.235 Chicago... p45. - 
- Treacher, Arthur V...|Brighton, England....}..... 
/ ‘Trentini, Emma,..... 5c eae aa | 
Trevor, Claire.!...... 
Truex, Ernest........|/Kansas City, Mo..... 
PMUCKEr SOPHIE. 25. ..'. |BOStOR .: . o). eed coe 
er, Lana........|Wallace, Idaho....... 

‘Twelvetrees, Helen...|/Brooklyn............ 

; Ulric, ce were eee / New Ulm, Minn...... 
ere sung: Saasies'aj sland Pond, Ve... - 
ieee SDS Ia) Saaremaa Pottstown, Pa........ 


-(Camden, Ohio........- 
pene Hungary.... 

San Luis Potosi, Mex.. 
Se oinTAty. §).-.. 4. sth, 
.|San Francisco, Calif... 
Hungai 


Van Ganon: Cyrena, 
Nee yoype Sic aot 


‘Wakefield, Henrietta..|New York City....... 


- Walburn, Raymond.. »|Piymouth, Ind....... 
' Walker, Charlotte... .iGalveston, Tex....... 1878 


i Source: 

The Actors’ Fund of America was incorporated 
June 8, 1882, by Edwin Booth, Joseph Jefferson, 
Lawrence Barrett, William J. Florence, Bartley 
_ Campbell, Louis Aldrich, A. M. Palmer, Augustin 
Daly, Lester Wallack, Edward Harrigan, William 
' Henderson, and others. 

The first regular meeting was held in Wallack’s 
Theatre, New York City, June 15, 1882, and. Lester 
Wajllack was elected first President. 

The Actors’ Fund of America is a ‘‘national’’ in- 
stitution, and the appeals for financial aid come 
from every section of our country. It is a theatrical 
charity and not a benefit society. Annual dues are 
$2, and the paid-up membership is 1,808, as of 
_ June, 1943, 

‘The Actors’ Fund Home was founded by Louis 


Stars of Stage, Screen, Radio; Actors’ Fund; World Lan. jul 


Birthplace 


Walker, June... 3.2... 
Wallenstein, Alfred. ..|C! 


New vork City. ee 
San Francisco. 


Ware, Irene ii... an 
Warfield, David...... 


Seuherncnth, Calif. . 


Waters, Ethel. ....... Chester, Pa 

Watkins, Linda...... 

Watson, Lucile.......}Quebec, Canada...... 
Wayne, John......... Winterset, Ia... .. a 
Weaver, Marjorie. . ..|Grossville, Tenn...... 
Webb, Clifton,....... Indiana. ....0¢2 258 
Webster, Margaret. ..|New York City...... 
Weidler Virginia . is.) ine Ais 7470 «ta nls oy= eae 
Weismuller, Johnny...|Chicago, Hl.......... 3 
Welles, Orson........ Kenosha, Wise.....- - {h 
Werrenrath, Reinald..|Brooklyn.........., | oa 
Wrest, Maen cicect es. Brooklyn. 2.005 02.5 4 


n, N. 
Salt iiake City, Utah. 
ae Canada 


Whiting, Jack 


Whitty, Dame May... EATEENDO Ses ato 
Wilcoxon). Henry... (By W.. Dike an veneige 
William, Warren..... Aitkin, Minn. . 


Williams, Frances. ...|St. Paul, Minn. . 
Williams, Guinn...... Decatur, Tex. 


Williams, Hope....... New York City. 
Wilson, Edith........ Jeffersonville, Ind... 1. 
Wilson, Lois... ...... Pittsburgh, Pa...... 5 


Winchell, Walter..... 


New York City... 
Windsor, Claire 


Coffee City, Kan. . 


Winninger, Charles. ..|/Athens, Wis........ : 
Winwood, Estelle. .... ee, England..... = 
Withers, Grant....... Pueblo, Colo...... ar: 
Withers, Jane........ Atlanta, Ga... 0... | 
Witherspoon, Cora. ..|New Orleans, La... #3 
Wong, a May....|Los Angeles......... o 
Wood, Peggy....:... Brooklyn,....... co et 
Woods: Donald: )/0c| ja tes a 
Woolley, Monty...... New: York, N. Y.....2 
Wiray (Bays ni ceed Alberta, Canada...... 
Wright, aides Aa oe Loudon. .\57/...5es 2 
Wright, Teresa....... New York City..... Al 
Wyatt, Jane!.:.1.... Cam peaw, Ni: J...ce ; 
Wycherly, Margaret..)London........... : 
Wyndham, Olive... .. Philadelphia. . 

Wynn, WBE ei whe Philadelphia 


Wynters, Charlotte. ..|Wh 


eeling, W. Va..... 
Wynyard, Diana se 


London, England.....} | 


¢ 
Yapp, Cecil... ce! 
Young, Clara Kimball|Chic 
Young, Loretta 
Young, Robert....... 
Young, Roland.. 
Yurka, Blanche. | } 


Zz 
Zimbalist, Efrem. Rostow-on-Don, nse 


The Actors’ Fund of America 
An Official of the Institution 


Zorina, Vera 


Berlin, Germany . 


Aldrich, the fourth President of the Fund, 

opened at West New Brighton, Staten Tslan (i 
» in May, 1902: The Institution was 3 

to” Englewood, New Jersey, in April 

offices are at 1619 Broadway, New-York City: : 

oct Mea president; Robert Campbell, g 


PERCY WILLIAMS HOME FOR ACTOR! 


The Percy Williams Home for Actors, Pine A 
is at East Islip, Long Island, N. ¥. The D 
are made up of Actors’ Fund Trustees and 
Bers of The Lambs, New York City. The p 
is A. O. Brown. The Home was founded 
ed endowed by iG late mune Williams. It 

~acre estate and accommoda' 
the stage without regard to sex. ete vetera, 


vt **Universal”’ 
Source: Officials of the 


_ Volapuk (1879) Johann M. Schleyer, Germany. 

Esperanto (1887) Dr. L. L. Zamenhoff, Warsaw. 

Universala- rae Eugene Heintzeler, ‘Germany. 

Novilatin (1895) E. Beerman, Leipsig, Germaay. 

Idiom Neutral (1902) M. Rosenberger, Leningrad. 
Ro (1906) Rev. E. P.. Foster, Marietta, Ohio. 

Spatari-Radio-Code, a universal language with- 
out grammar or vocabulary based on the seven 
notes of the musical scale. 


Languages ; 
Various Organizations “te 
Ido (1907), otherwise known as Esperantox 
formed, constructed and projected by an iil 
national body of Philologists and linguist U 
Basie English (1930), GC. K. 2 
England, aj 
Angelic, a new international language, prov 
by Prof. R. E. Zachrisson in 1930, is based oy 
analysis of all Bnglish words in general 1 
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THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


a—Total, Continental, 3,022,387 square miles | Mississippi, greatest of North Amer! 
area, 2,977,128 square miles) total including | its relationship to civilization, ania grog t tied 
tories and Possessions (597,236 square miles) | near to Canada, entering the Guit of Mexico on 


the Philippines (115,600 square miles) 3,735,223 the southern side of the country; the Ohio, flowing 
fare miles. from the eastern mountains westwardly to join the 


yi . Mississippi in the east centr ; 
ee Csneue [Foto eae the Missouri, which flows frons the er mientaan 
621,231 Thee int ritories and possessions, | mountains eastwardly to the. Mississippi, being 
fimated ‘at 16,356.0t ation of the Philippines is | confluent with that stream just north of where the 
om the census ‘Geuver “for ibid io 314. Sho) and yd as ae Colum bis ee cet 
939 (16,000,303). The increase in the population | of t hick Oe OES eee 
Mahe United States and Temitories ana of the Rocky Mountains, into the Pacific Ocean 
: che Saar posses- | two hundred miles down that : 
S, excluding the Philippines Islands, based on | non-navi i n_that coast; the: Golorada; 
; h . - igable, which ri Y 
om a ee on a at 7.5 per cent as} rado, flows. in mS Bete atk es 
Minot 16.1 over the Mredisa tee yeatee ee RS Utah and Arizona, and between Arizona 
{Ans.vorulation, increase of 1940 over 1030 Was | sree oe into. the: Guibiat ee 
AD : e the gain over 1920 w - 7 

$4,426. ‘The greatest volume of increase was for | <,@esides these stream$, there are many of con 
Panama Canal Zone, 31.3 per cent. and the siderable and navigable size in the areas east from 
lest increase for the Virgin Islands, 13.1 per the Rocky Mountains, including the St. Lawrence 

eat. The population density for continental United Sel hereto ten ce ee north 
states in was 44.2 per squar il bween the Unite ates ‘and Canada. 
¥ 41.1 in 1930. z feet ie SS Sg The Great Lakes, largest inland body ot Teck 
¢ coe States a America, Federal republic, = a ek eae: Suneey oe Huron, 
‘bo e no: y Canada, on the east by , an mtario, are a striking phase of the 
cerentc Oat a the Gulf vapreeren on. the aay neh erlann and carry tae ense passenger 

1 Mexico an exico, and on onnage. 

west by.the Pacific Ocean. It comprises 48 The Mississippi, Potomac, Delaware, Hudson and 

s and the Federal District of Columbia. This | Columbia Rivers are navigable for considerable 
ee ee a po cae or aot ee for ae 
ed & - i iguous areas are t > Quite ‘a ance up from t i : 
itories of Alaska and Hawaii; Puerto Rico, the The Red River, southernmost of the great one 
ippine Islands, the Virgin Islands of the United | taries of the Mississippi, is navigable for 350 of 
s, American Samoa, Guam, Wake and scat- its 1,200 miles for light-draught vessels, and_at 

d islands in the Pacific; and the Panama Canal high water several hundred miles farther. The 
The United States also claims about 100 | Sacramento in California is navigable for 180 
erned islands in various parts of the Pacific miles. Of the lesSer rivers, the most important 
Atlantic oceans. , are the Connecticut, Susquehanna, James, Cum- 
: of Continental United States—Cape berland, Tennessee, Tombigbee, Warrior, in the 
. Florida, is in latitude 25° 07’, longitude eastern half of the country, and the Arkansas 
05’. The extreme south point of Texas is in| West_of the Mississippi. The Rio Grande, rising 
ude 25° 50’, longitude 97° 24’. in Colorado, non-navigable, save for 61 miles 
h a ae 5 ry oe ea oo ay Hed ag ica tn ee me he poe half boundary 

> mgitude s ay e Unite ates an ico. 

e easternmost land is West Quoddy Head. |_ The Yukon in Alaska, which rises in small lakes 
Eastpért, Maine, in longitued 66° 57’, latitude Sap ome ape! Canada, flows northwestwardly 
: q ; : in aska, then westwardly and then southwest- 
pe Alava, Washington, extends into the Pacific | wardly into Norton Sound, Twinen in turn makes 


=, 


FF pa. Pe eee ae ne as ane — te a and is navigable for-1,200 miles. 
y- . 99: ‘ In natural resources, the Unit 
im West Quoddy Head west along the parallel to | the richest epuntiey in the world Yee cout Bee 
Pacific Ocean the distance is 2,807 miles. These | timber and precious metals exist in vast natural 
nees are computed to mean sea level. stores, and practically every base mineral known to 
e length of the Mexican boundary from the | civilization is deposited-in its areas. The timber 
Recess te the Pacific Ocean is approxi- recouaten have been depleted seriously; but the 
, 4 . eral Forest Service has begun reforestation. 
REE esineere Pee es | gc Saag ae OS UN a 
e geographic center of the United States is in | Jang BER DEANE Wied Gate Or. DEA Aa eae 
“ ; tates. In addition there 
Ne anda Kansas, latitude 39° 50’ longitude were about 100.000.000 = acres of non-commercial 
= orest or low-grade woodland and scrub. € pres~ 
Be is the ee et by mecnusive ent area of comméercial forest, land is estimated 
of President Roosevelt (March 3, 1933), fi ena acres, divided as follows: 
Toversight of the affairs of Alaska, Hawaii, | S@gtimosr areas Aores 
a Philippines Puerto Rico and the Virgin 5 apie =: 
nds. ‘The Canal Zone is under the control} , bees Louie 
mene War Deparment and Renericgss Samoa Picket iat ietantony 
Guam under the Navy Department. 
ne general topography of Continentai United | Poor to non-restocking areas.......... 16,738, 
s and thé climate, natural resources and racial 
mts are Varied. In the eastern part, excepting 
1 mountain ranges of the 


‘Non-commercial forest land in the United States 

ing never to more than | covers an additional 168,461,000 acres. In all, about 

altitude, and ranging north | 630 miillion acres, or one-thitd of the continental 
in northern New] United States is forest land. ; 


National.Forests. National Forests are administered 
by the U. S. Forest Service tor continuous produc-~ 
tion or “sustained yield’? of timber. The Forest 
Service also cooperates with the States and with 
private timberland owners to provide. protection 
from fire and to develop sustained, yield mariage- 
ment on other timberlands of the country. Com- 
munities own and manage more than 1,550 forest 
areas, containing approximately 214 million acres. 
States dwn’20 million acres of forest land.’ i 

The«land in farms is- 1,060,852,000 acres, divided 


as follows: Acres 


untain range 

: h westward 
3,000 to 5,000 feet, and still farther to the 

sstward are other mountain ranges of lesser 
des, with a low coast range skirting the shores 

e Pacific Ocean. - 

» United States has eight great rivers—the 


4 tering the Atlantic at the harbor of | Crop land harvested... .... 321,242,000 
x York City or the northeastern corner-.of the | Idle, failure and waste... 17,509,000 
- the Delaware, entering the Atlantic Plowable pasture 131,380,000 


’ Delaware _Bay, midway down the coast; | Nonplowable pasture .-...+..; Vea 137.067, 
eeaa, enterin: "the Atlantic through Chesa- | Woodland (pastured and not pastured) 185,000,000 
Bay, just south from Delaware Bay: the All other in farms cutie vegans) 345,721,000 


KC 
an to longitude 124° 44’, at latitude 48° 10’, | into Bering Sea. It flows for 1,765 miles through 


Total cash MLey Ais". ee 461,697,000. 


There are more than 177,000,000 acres in the 160 _ 
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3 Pa | 
ae | 


The land riot in farms is 845,000,000 acres, di- 
vided as follows: Acres 
Private forest (grazed)............5+- 134,000,000 


Public forest (grazed). . 116,000,000 
Private forest (not grazed). 115,000,000 
Public forest (not grazed)......0..-.5 80,000,000 
Private grazing land (non-forest)..... , 44,000,000 
Public grazing land (non-forest)...... 219,000,000 
MiblesraAnd. tOWDS 22,2 ois + alcls «joe ele sere 0 17,000,000 


Parks, reservations, etc 
Roads; | railroads)... sb. ie oes aie 
DeSert, swamps, rocky, dunes......... 

The Department of Commerce reported that the 
assessed valuation (1940) of the 48 States and the 
District of Columbia was $144,631,431,000. The De- 
partment reported the national income (1942). at 
$119,791,000,000. National income for the first six 
eenat of 1943 was at am annual rate of $143,000,- 

00,000. 

Wildlife is abundant in the United States and 
proved a means of sustenance for the early pio- 
neers. The bison (or buffalo) is now nearly extinct 
and protected in national parks, although it once 
roved in tremendous herds across the great plain 
States. This country has been the domain of 
numerous species of interesting fauna. There is.the 
Rocky Mountain sheep, the Rocky Mouaztain goat 
(a goat-like antelope); the prong-horn antelope 
(the only antelope extant th deciduous and 
forked horns); the moose (true elk); caribou 
(reindeer); other species of deer, several varieties 
of bear (including the grizzly bear), the raccoon, 
cougar (American lion or panther); ocelot (in the 
southwest), lynx, wolf, fox, weasel, marten, skunk, 
polecat, otter, mink, beaver, muskrat, woodchuck, 
prairie-dog, sewellel, hare, porcupine, squirrel, 
gopher, opossum, armadillo (Texas) and many 
destructive species of the rat and mouse family: 
The jaguar used to be seen in Texas and the pec- 
cary in Arkansas. American birdlife is represented 
by the wild turkey, grouse, crane, heron, pigeon, 
mocking-bird, parrot, humming-bird, song thrush, 
other small birds (sparrows, warblers, flycatchers), 
eagle, falcon, owl; buzzard-vulture, flamingo, ibis, 
goose, duck, swan, other game-birds and water- 
fowl of many species. 

The alligator basks in southern waters; also a 

true crocodile on the southeast coast of Florida; 
the ‘‘Gila-monster’’ (lizard) and horned toads 
cause gooseflesh in the southwest; the green lizard 
- or chameleon in Florida; and many poisonous 
rattlesnakes, moccasins and copperheads are found 
throughout the country. 
. In the northern part of the United States are 
rich forests of pine (including white pine), spruce, 
hemlock, yellow cedar, hackmatack or larch, linden 
or basswood, black and white ash, sugar and other 
maples, birch. and elm. Somewhat further south 
are to be found in abundance the hickory, the oak, 
the tulip-tree, sassafras, cherry, magnolia, walnut, 
Ted cedar, tupelo, persimmon, plane, poplar, beéch,_ 
catalpa, In the southern coast regions are the long-, 
leaved pine, hard or pitch pine, live oak, palmetto 
and the deciduous cypress. Much of the commercial 
supply of white pine has come from Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. Oak, hickory, ash, elm, 
black walnut, cherry and other hard woods are 
indigenous to every section of the eastern part of 
the United States. Spruce, hemlock, birch, beeech 
and maple have come mostly from the north- 
eastern section of the country, although hemlock 
and beech exist far into the south, 

Distinctive American small flora include the 
buffalo berry, laurel (shrub), leatherwood, paw- 
paw, spice-bush, witch-hazel, Azaleas, blackberries, 
dogwoods, rhododendrons, sumachs, whortleberries 
are found in Europe as well as America. 

The climate of the United States is of every 
gradation, from the north temperate, with rather 
cold winters and pleasant summers, to the sub- 
tropical, with every variety of flora adapted to so 
wide a range of latitude. Eastwardly and west- 
_wardly, even greater variation is found. For there 
are regions of normal moisture precipitation in the 
northeast, of excessive precipitation in the south- 


east, of normal precipitation in the central table- 


land regions, and then of varying degrees of aridity 
and moistness as one proceeds westwardly, until on 
the coast of Oregon, at Tillamook, is the heaviest 
average precipitation in the United States—120 
inches & year. 

Being in the north temperate zone, in a general 
region of prevailing westerly winds, part of the 
United States is subject to eyclonic sterms because 
the air does not move eastward in steadily blowing 
winds, as is the case with the trades, but in whirl- 
ing formations that have a general easterly direc- 
tion. The West Indian hurricane, which has caused 
much damage in the United States, generally 
originates in the tropics, moves over e West 
Indies. enters the United States in Florida or on 
the Gulf Coast and disappears into the Atlantic 


‘ +E | 
Ocean in a northeasterly direction. 4 
> The Government of. the United States is ea 
posed of three co-ordinate branches, the Executs| 
the Legislative and the Judicial, in accorda 
with the provisions of the Constitution ade F 
(Sept. 17, 7), to which 21 amendments hs 
been added. 
The Union of 48 States is composed of thew 
Original States, 7 States admitted to the fede: 
tion without having been previously organized a 
Territories, and 28 States which had been Teng 
tories. The District of Columbia, including — 
city of Washington, is the capital of the Uni 
States. In each State there is a Legislature of ¢ 
houses (except Nebraska, which has adoptedqy 
uni-cameral form of government), a governor 4 
a judicial system. r 
There is a public school system in every State: 
the Union, comprising elementary schools, jumy 
high schools and high schools. 
The United States Government has. made 
practice (since 1803) on the organization of 
new States, of setting aside from one to fa 
“sections’’ (square miles) of land in each tow 
ship of six square miles. | 
Agriculture is an important industry in.* 
United States and provides a livelihood for mi 
than 30,000,000 persons. Kansas is by far £ 
greatest wheat State in the Union, producing neam 
twice as much as its runner-up, North Dako 
The principal oat states are Iowa, Illinois, M% 
nesota, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, Nebraska, Sow 
Dakota. Rye comes from North Dakota, Minnesow 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Wisconsin, Michiga| 
Indiana, Pennsylvania. Iowa is known as the ew 
state, but large quantities are grown in_Illino 
Nebraska, Indiana, Missouri, Minnesota, Ohio a 
Kansas. Maine is the chief potato state, follow 
by. Minnesota, New York, Pennsylvania, Wisconsi 
Michigan and Idaho in the order named. Tobai 
is grown in North Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessi 
Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia Pennsylvanm 
Wisconsin, Ohio and Connecticut. The _ bar! 
States are North Dakota, South Dakota, Californ 
and Wisconsin. _ 
The principal industrial areas in the Uniti 
States with their leading industries, ranked _| 
cording to the value of their products, are | 
follows: os | 
New York City Area—Women’s clothing; pr ie 
ing and publishing, newspaper and periodic 
men’s, youths’ and boys’ clothing (except wo 
clothing); bread and other bakery produc# 
printing and publishing, book, music and ja 
meat packing, wholesale; petroleum refining; car 
Sugar refining; gas, manufactured, illuminati 
and heating. by 
Chicago Area—Meat packing, wholesale;\ s 
works and rolling-mill products; petroleum refill 
ing; printing and publishing, newspaper ab 
periodical; printing and publishing, book, mu 
and job; fouhdry and machine-shop§ produc@ 
bread. and other bakery products; confectione 
electrical machinery, apparatus and supplies. 
Philadelphia Area—Petroleum refining; kit 
goods; printing and publishing, newspaper as 
perio ical; cane sugar refining; bread and oth! 
akery products; men’s, youths’ and boys’ clothilj 
(except work clothing); worsted goods; found 
and machine-shep products; meat-packing, whol 
sale. The “radio apparatus and phonographit 
industry is one of the leading industries in 
area, but its rank cannot be given without + 
boise | Sa (by. comparison with Ces 
ations o idu 

Seb isee © satel 
etroit Area—Motor vehicles, not includix 
motorcycles; motor vehicle bodies Wi 
hile parts. es and motor ¥i 
ston Area—Worsted goods; bo 10E 
other than rubber; leather, fannie Carae ‘al 
finished; bread and other bakery products; prin 
ing an PuPHshine _newspaper and periodic! 
printing and publishing, book, music and joi 
meat packing, wholesale; electrical machine 
apparatus and ‘supplies; foundry. and machii. 
shop products. “‘Cane-sugar refining’? and “so 
are also among the leading industries in this g 
but their rank cannot be given without the poss 
Seen (by comparison with censid 
ations 0 e da dui 
establishments. f for indivi 

St. Louis Area—Meat packing, wholesale; mo’ 
vehicles, not including motorcycles; petroleum. 
fining; chemicals; malt liquors; electrical ma 
ery, apparatus and supplies; bread and oth# 
bakery products; boots and shoes, other the 
rubber; printing and publishing, newspaper ar 

ali. 


periodical. The Poot and shoe cut stock, me 
in- boot and shoe factories” and the’ nets 
chewing and cupkng, and snuff’’ industries a 
among the leading industries in this area, bw 
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fir rank cannot be given without the possibility 
ef disclosing (by comparison with Census reports) 
ee atons of the data for individual. estab- 
ittsburgh Area—Steel-works and _ rolling-mill 
foducts; blast-furnace products; foundry and 
jne-shop products; glass; electrical machin- 
apparatus and supplies; coke-oven products; 
d and other bakery products; structural and 
mental metal-work, not made in plants op- 
ted in connection with rolling mills; canned and 
d fruits and vegetabies, preserves, jellies, fruit 
titers, pickles and sauces. 

San‘ Franciseo-Oakland Area—Petroleum yeles: | 


amg; motor vehicles, not including motorcycles; 
oned and preserved fruits and vegetables, pre- 
es, jellies, fruit butters, pickles and sauces: 
nelting and refining, lead; meat packing, whole- 
sale; printing and publishing, newspaper and 
periodical; bread and other bakery products. 
Cane sugar refining’’ and “‘cigarettes’’ are also 
Mong the leading industries, but their rank 
mnot be given without the possibility of disclos- 
g (by comparison with Census reports) approxi- 
tions of the data for individual establishments. 
‘Cleveland Area—Steel works and rolling-r1aill 
oducts; motor-vehicle bodies and motor-vehicle 
s; foundry and machine-shop products; elec- 
fal machinery, apparatus and supplies; meat- 
ing, wholesale; blast-furnace products; print- 
and publishing, newspaper and periodical. 
Angeles Area—Petroleum refining; meat 
weking, wholesale; bread and other bakery pro- 
S; printing and publishing, newspaper and 
| iodical; rubber tires and inner tubes; women's 
ielothing; foundry and machine-shop products. The 
duction of motion pictures is a leading activity 
pA this area. 
uffalo Area—Flour and other grain-mill prod- 
; chemicals not elsewhere classified; motor- 
hicles not including motorcycles; steel-works and 


y 


Source: Philip B. King, of the 
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d ie 4 seid nee Tees 
d rigid an us competen res ater 
of ES ala South of the Laurentian 
d, in the central United States, the basement 
s are thinly covered by Paleozoic and Meso- 
strata that haye been fixed into gentle domes 


and west sides of the stable 
ter mobility, which have 
-Algonkian orogeny. During 
heir history these belts have 

s and have received thick 
Paleozoic and later sediments, 


the be 
d different, } 
and south were filled by thick 
‘ing the Paleozoic era and were 
e end of that era. In the 
been mo: 
k Paleo- 


rolling-mill products: feeds, prepared, fo imal, 
and fowls: motor vehicle bodies and n ok vba 
parts; meat AGEING? Senbinceie” d motor-vehicle 

rovidence-Fall River-New Bedford Area—Cot- 
ton goods, worsted goods; dying and finishing tex- 
tiles; silk and rayon goods; jewelry. 

Baltimore Area—Steel-works and_ rolling-mil) 
products; men’s, youths’-and boys’ clothing (ex~- 
cept work clothing) not elsewhere classified; tin 
cans and other tinware not elsewhere classified; 
meat-packing, wholesale. The following are among 
the leading industries in this area, but their rank 
cannot be given without the possibility of dis- 
closing (by comparison with census reports) ap- 
proximations of the data for individual establish- 
ments: cane-sugar refining; petroleum refining: 
smelting and refining copper. 

Cincinnati Area—Meat packing, wholesale, 
paper; motor vehicles, not including motorcycles; 
soap, tobacco, chewing and smoking, and snuff: 
steel-works and rolling-mill products. 

Milwaukee Area—Liquors, malt; meat-packing, 
wholesale; foundry and machine-shop products not 
elsewhere classified; boots and shoes, other than 
rubber; motor vehicle bodies and motor vehicle 
parts; knit goods; electrical machinery, appara- 
tus and supplies; bread and other bakery prod- 
ucts. The motor ‘vehicle industry is one of the 
leading industries in this area, but its rank can- 
not be given without the possibility of disclosing 
(by comparison with Census reports) approxima- 
tions of data for individual establishments. 

Bridgeport-New Haven-Waterbury Area—Non- 
ferrous metal alloys and non-ferrous metal prod- 
ucts, except aluminum, not elsewhere classified; 
electrical machinery, apparatus and supplies; hats, 
fur-felt; foundry and machine-shop products not 


\ elsewhere classified; ammunition and _ related 
products; gold, silver and platinum, refining and _ 
alloying. 
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United States Geological Survey 
“were very little disturbed during the Paleozoic 


era. The greatest orogenic activity in the western | 
mobile belt began in middle Mesozoic time and 
hes continued through the Cenozoic. 

Along the margins of the mobile belts, away 
from the central stable regions, were other positive 
areas of ancient crystalline rocks. These were the 
border lands which fringed the oceanward sides of 
ancient North America. In contrast to the Lauren- © 
tian shield, which has had a passive history since 
Algonkian time, these areas have been extremely 
active and have had a constant tendency toward 
uplift. Great volumes of sediment eroded from their 
upraised parts haye been deposited in the geo- 
synclines. During the periods of compression they 
have behaved as hinterlands to the mobile belts. 
The rocks of the geosynclinal belts were overturned 
and thrust from the border lands toward the cen- 
tral stable region, which acted as a foreland during 
the movements. 

During their active history the border lands were 
sliced and broken and were injected with igneous 
rocks. Those on the eastern and southern borders 
are now quiescent, having subsided to such an 
extent that parts of their truncated surfaces have 
been buried beneath gently tilted Mesozoic and 
Tertiary coastal-plain deposits, and other, parts 
have disappeared beneath the sea. . ‘ 

The border land that lay southeast of the geo- 
syncline of the eastern United States is known 4s 
Appalachia; another one on the south is known as 
Lianoria. Along the west coast, beyond the western 
geosynclines, were other border lands, the largest 
of which is known as Cascadia. 

On the east and south sides of the central stable 
region of North America the rocks were strongly 
folded and faulted by Paleozoic movements and in 
places form low mountain ridges. Folds and faults 
of this age are found in the Appalachian Moun- 
tains, which extend along the eastern border of 
the United States from southeastern Canada to 
Alabama. West of the Mississippi are, similar but 
disconnected groups of ridges in the Ouachita. 
Arbuckle and Wichita Mountains of Arkansas and 
Oklahoma. In western Texas the still more 
isolated mountain group of the Marathon region. 

Throughout the region there has been no folding 
since Paleozoic time, and the lofty mountain chains 
of that era have been profoundly eroded. The 
present mountain groups fr from the differen- 
tial erosion of the areas of folded rock after late 
broad lifts. While these uplifts were being 
formed, large areas in the ancien mountain system: 
subsided, and in consequence wide tracts are huried 
beneath coastal-plain deposits of Mesozoic and 
Cenozoic age. 
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Territorial Expansion Since 1790 


Source: Government Records 


The Thirteen Original States, comprising the 
United States of America, as constituted (1790) 
were—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Is- 
land, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Penn~ 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia. These States 
had a gross area of 892,135 square miles, of which 
24,155 square miles were water. 

The present gross (land and water) area of these 
thirteen States is 322,343 square miles, inas- 
much as Maine, Vermont, Kentucky, West Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, Ohio, In- 
diana, Ilinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and part of 
Minnesota have been carved from the original 
boundaries of the Thirteen, which extended from 
Canada to Florida, and from the Atlantic Ocean 
to the Mississippi River, exclusive of a portion of 
the. southeastern part of Louisiana. : 

Congress (Oct. 30, 1779) asked the States to 
cede to the General Government the vast areas 
of unsettled lands lying between the Appalachian 
Mountain ranges and the Mississippi River, to end 
conflicting boundary claims inherited from royal 
charters, This was.the Ohio Country over which 
the British and: French fought (1754-1763). The 
British claimed title from the Iroquois Indians. 
The oe ies urged their own discovery and settle- 
ment. 

The Genetai Government welded the ceded areas 
into two great tracts—the territory northwest of 
the Ohio River (1787); and the territory. south 
of the Ohio River. : 

The territory embracing Michigan was governed 
by the French from the time of its first discovery 
about 1610-1763). It was ceded to Great Britain. 

his land came into actual possession of the 
United States (July 11, 1796), and until 1802 
was attached to the Northwest Territory, when 
that portion west of the east line of Indians 
became a part of the Territory of Indiana by an 
act of Congress. 


Indiana Territory was divided (1805) into two 


Separate governments, and provision was made for 


‘the constitution of Michigan Territory. 


The first accession to the territory of the United 
States as it was constituted (1790) came through 
This vast region, bought 
by the United States (in the administration of 
President Jefferson, April 30, 1803) from France. 
in the reign of Napoleon Bonaparte, for 60,000,000 
francs ($11,250,000), plus payment of the ‘‘French 
Spoliation Claims,’” comprised the Mississippi 


‘ River’s west side drainage basin, except that part 


held by Spain. It extended from Canada to the 
Gulf of Mexico, and included the areas now oc- 
Oey by Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Iowa, the Dakotas, Montana, 
Most of Minnesota, and portions of Colorado and 
Wyoming. In New Orleans (at noon on Dec. 20; 
1803) the French and American flags passed each 
other as the one was lowered and the other raised. 


- There was no other ceremony to mark the event. 


The United States took formal possession of the 
Louisiana Purchase regions (March 10, i804), and 
Congress divided it into two parts—the Territory 
of Orleans (later the State of Louisiana); and the 
Territory of Louisiana. 

Settlement of the French Spoliation Claims was 
effected with France for $3,750,000. Interest ac- 
cruals raised the final total cost of the Louisiana 
Purchase tp $27,267,682—about 4 cents an acre. 

The Oregon Territory, the northern limits of 
which were settled in the Webster-Ashburton 
Treaty (1846) between the United States’ and 
Great Britain, is not classed as an accession, be- 
cause the Government at Washington claimed it 
(1848) on three grounds—(1), discovery and 
occupation; 2). the Louisiana Purchase; (3), the 
Florida Purchase. J 

As constituted at its organization (1848) the 
Territory of Ortgon extended from the Pacific to 
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Divisio Y. Sire Divisi ly Sie Divisi i Ade < 
‘vision r. quare vision r. uare vision i 'Squ: 
Miles { Miles ‘ xe. 4 it 
Louisiana purchase.|1803] 827,987||Gadsden purchase, |1853! _29.670||Panama Canal Zone|1904| 
Gained through AISA Joeman © . |1867] 586,400}/Danish West Indies Ries : 
treaty with Spainj1819} 13,435]/ Hawaiian Islands. . |1898 eres t (ow Virgin Isl.).|1917) ~ 
Florida... /.......|1819) _58,666]| Puerto Rico. ...... |1899 3,435]! Total added areal_. 7.846 
Texas. .......-.+.{1845} 389/166||Guam,...... Dirt |1s99 06 Tot. orig 1a Stheeg Gene 
Oregon, 22... 2222! 1846| 286,541]| Philippine Tslands.. |1899| 114,400 pot: Oris. 1S States: SIA 
Mexican cession. ..|1848/ 529,189|/American Samoa... {1900 76 Grand Total... ,.. .3,738, 


The Mason and Dixon line actualiy was surveyed by two Englishmen, Charles Mason: and: Jeremie : 
d Dec. 26, 1767) to aes pee gee gy ‘between the. Lords Baltimo 
rs 0 arylani P} 


Dixon (Nov, 15, 1763, an 
and the Penn family, the lords proprieto 
line runs along the parallel in latitude 39° 43’ 26,3” 


the crest of the Rocky Mountains, north of ti 
forty-second parallel of latitude, and compris 
the areas now covered by Oregon, Washingto 
Idaho and part of Montana and Wyoming. 1 
The second accession was the Floridas, whi 
the United States bought (1819) from Spaing 
No money payment was made to Spain in eco 
nection with the acquisition of the Floridas, 
the United States assumed and paid the sum 4 
$5,000,000 in Spy gale gi actly of citizens | 
the United States against Spain. ° 
The third accession came (Dec. 29, 1845) wh 
thé Republic of Texas was admitted to the Un 
as a State. The area now comprises Texas, ap 
parts of New Mexico, Colorado and Wyomi 
The joint resolution of Congress (March 1, 184 
for the annexation of Texas expressly gave 
that State when admitted the right to divide = 
self.into as many as five States ‘‘of convenie 
size,’ ‘“‘and having sufficient population’ witha 


further permission of Congress. The anne P 


resolution was approved by the Texas Gover’ 
ment and the State was admitted to the Uni 
by a joint resolution of Congress (Dec. 29, 184 

The Guadalupe-Hidalgo Treaty (1848) whill 
ended the Mexican War gave the United Stati 


its fourth accession of national territory. Seriogy 


disagreement as to the exact extent of the nem 
gained region in what is now Southern Arizos 
and Southwestern New Mexico developed, whil 
was wiped out (1853) by the Gadsden Purcha 
for the United States of the area in dispute. TY 
1848, Mexican cession price of $15,000,000 Ww 
raised. to $16,800,000 by interest accruals. TH 
GadsdeH Purchase cost the United States $10) 
,000. 4 
The Mexican cessions added to this country t 
area of California, Nevada, Utah; Arizona, Ne 
Mexico and part of Colorado. <i 
The fifth increase was the purchase of Alash 
from. Russia. The treaty of purchase was signed © 
March 1867; ratified by the Senate and proclaime 
in June, 1867; territory transferred to the United 
States in Oct. 1867; the money ($7,200,000 in 
paid in Aug. or Sept., 1868. Of this sum the actuli 
purchase price was $1,400,000; the balance, $5,800% 
000 was for Russia’s naval demonstration in Amery 
can waters at a time when England. favored ti 
Confederacy and this country needed a frien 
Russia had been in possession’ of Alaska since 182 
when it was ceded to her by Great Britain. 
The sixth accession brought in. the Hawaiialj 
Islands, which voluntarily joined the United Stat) 
(1898) the Hawaiian-national debt of $4,000,0 
being assumed by this country. =| 
The victory of the United States over Spas 
(1898) brought into the American national are 
the seventh accession. = Sar 
Under the treaty (Dec. 10, 1898), the Unite 
States paid to Spain $20,000,000. in connection wi 
the relinquishment of all claims to Puerto Ricid 
Guam, andthe Philippine Islands; and, under") 
later treaty (Nov. 7, 1900) a further: payment ‘ 
$100,000 was made to Spain for cession ‘to 
United States of any and all islands (Caga 


Jolo) of the Philippine Arenipoiage wing ue 
- 0 e trea 


A 


of the lines described in Article 
(ec. 10, 1898). No interest was paid. fee 9) 
The Samoan Isles’ (1889) by’ agreement of ti 
United States. Great- Britain and Germany, i) 
conference in- Berlin, were recognized as ind 
pendent, neutral territory, with Malietoa as Kina 
under the joint protection of the three powe2 
named. (1898).the United States accepted tii 
os Pago (ceded in 1872) as a coal and nT 
ase. : ae 
For the Danish West Indies, consisting of tli 
Islands of St. Croix, St, Thomas and St. dob, th 
United States paid $25,000,000, and took possessicy 
(March 31, 1917). They then had 32,000. popula 
tion, The islands aré now-known as the Viren 


Islands. 


nl 


and Pennsylvania \ respectively. 


and was originally marked by milestones, every fifti! 


one bearing on one side the coat of arms of Penn and on the other those of Lord Baltimore, « 
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| in Southern Alabama—a Mushhogean tribe of 
the Creek Confederacy. Alibamu is from the 
Choctaw words alba aya mule, meaning ‘‘I open 


Se r clear the thicket.” 
ta or Alakh-Skhak a 


Mlaska—From ‘‘Al-ay-es-k: 
_ Dative Eskimo or Innuit (Aleut) word, meaning 
4 ma—From ‘‘Arizonac’’ (‘“‘Ari’’ small and 


_. Great Country. 

_“Zonac’’ spring) so-called by the Papago and 
' Pima Indians, says State Historian George H. 
_ Kelly (1927); and adds: ‘‘This state was called 
_Arizona by the Spaniards as early as _1736."’ A 
Simpler derivation is that given by Prof. John C. 
' Van Dyke in ‘‘The Desert’, page 208—clipped 
., from ‘‘Arida-Zona,’’ meaning the ‘‘dry belt.’ 
“Arkansas—(Official pronunciation is ar-kan-saw). 
~ Algonkin name of the Quapaw Indians. 
California—Bestowed by the Spanish Conquista- 
‘ dores, being the name of an imaginary island, 
-Mear the earthly paradise, in ‘‘Las Serges de 
~ Esplandian,’* a romance of chivalry written in 

the first decade of the 16th century. Another 
explanation is that the Catalan explorers and 
Missionaries (1769) after long marches in sum- 
Mer near the coast calied it the land of oven’s 
heat—‘‘Aixo es calor de forfii de fornalla.”’ 
lorado—Spanish, meaning red. 
lumbia, District of—A poetical adoption of the 


mnecticut—Indian, ‘‘Quonecktacut,’’ Long River 
_. or River of Pines. 
'Delaware—Named after Lord De la Warr, of Eng- 
- land, Governor of Virginia, who entered the 
Bay (1610). ; 
Florida—Spanish words, ‘“‘Pascua Florida,’ Feast 
_ of Flowers (Easter Sunday), on which day it is 
ed to have been named (1513) by Juan Ponce 
- Leon. 
Georgia—Named after King George I, of England. 
Hawaii—English spelling of Owhyhee, where Capt. 
~ Cook was Killed by the natives (1779). 
“Ydaho—Indian words, Edah hoe.” Light on the 
_ Mountains. 
linois—Indian word, by some translated ‘‘The 
River of Men.” A form of the word Iliniwek. 
- *Tlini’? meant ‘‘man,’’ ‘‘iw’’? meant ‘“‘is,” and 
' “ek’’ was a plural signification. ; 
mdiana—Named after Indians, State of Indians. 
lowa—The Ioways, or Alaouez, or Alaouas were a 
oux tribe. The word means “‘sleepy ones.” 
ey called themselves ‘‘Pahoja,’’ gray snow. 
msas—-Name of a tribe of the Sioux, the ‘‘People 
, of the South Wind.”’ 
ntucky—From Wyandot (Iroquoian) name 
*“ien-tah-ten,’’ meaning to-morrow, or Land of 
_ ‘To-morrow. 
Louisiana—Named by the Mississippi River navi- 
ator Robert de la Salle (1682) after King 
uis XIV. of France. 4 
PMaine—From Maine, an ancient province of 
' France, south of Normandy, owned by Queen 
’ Henrietta Maria of England, wife of King 
- Charlies I. 
tusrpiand—Named in honor of the foregoing, 
~ Queen Henrietta Maria. ’ 
/Mfassachusetts—An Algonquin Indian name from 
)" Massadchu-es-et, meaning ‘‘great-hill-small- 
place,” indicating a place at or about the big 
- little hills. . : 
/Michigan—The Mishigamaw or _Mishawiguma 
~ were Indians. The word means ‘‘big lake’’ and 
“was applied to Lake Michigan. ‘‘Michi meant 
“great,’’ and “‘gama’’ meant “water. 
innesota—Two Sioux words—‘‘sky-colored wa- 


ter.’ *é ” 
ssissippi—Indian words ‘‘Sipu,’ Algonquin word 
a #8 i,’’ fish—Fish-River, 
Ta heat 2 Missouri eete Gious of bes b pam: 
ontana—Spanish for mountainous; used now 
for their Andean districts. 
. <eiaaaay a Omaha Indian name for the ‘‘wide 
tte. - 
ish word, meaning ‘“‘snow clad.’’ 
i mi bs ae oe es Couple 
E I hire, England, by the patentee, Capt. 
een Ateson of the Plymouth Council. 
Jersey—The Duke of York, of England, 
anted ti664) to Lord John Berkley and Sir 
e Carteret a patent or deed to the present 
aries to be called Nova Caesaria, or New 
Caesarea, or Cgesaria, was the ancient 
the Island of Jersey of which Carteret 
inistrator. ee 
ico is a word derived from the 
tli,’ title of their national 


war god. 
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Origin of the Names of the States and Territories 
“A Source: State Librarians and other officials. 
ilabama—Alibama was the Indian name of a tribe | New York—So called in honor of the Duke of York 


\ 
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(1664), who got the patent from his brother, 
King Charles II. of England and sent an expedi- 
tion and took possession of New Netherlands. 

North ‘ Carolina—The patent granted by King 
Charles I. of England (Oct. 30, 1629), to Sir. 
Robert Heath, his Attorney-General, of the ter- 
ritory between the 31st and the 36th parallels of 
north latitude from the Atlantic Ocean to the 
South Seas, decreed its name to be “‘Carolana or 
Province of Carolana’’ from the Latin version 

Carolus’’ of his own name. Under the name 
of Carolina this territory was under a new patent 
{dated March 24, 1662-3) granted by King 
Charles II. of England, to the Earl of Claren- 
don and others. 

North Dakota—‘‘Dakota’’ means “‘alliance of 
friends,’’ and is a Sioux Indian word. ‘‘Koda’’ in 
Santee dialect and: ‘‘Kola’’ in Teton dialect are 
the root words. 

Ohio—Iroquois name, denoting great. 

Oklahoma—Choctaw word for ‘‘red people.’’” 

Oregon—The Oregon State Librarian says various 
origins of the name have been suggested as fol- 
lows: Origanum, a wild sage found on the coast; 
Orejon, or Oregones, a Spanish name for big- 
eared (Indian) men; Orgon, a river in Chinese 
Tartary; Oyer-un-gen, a Shoshone Indian word 
for ‘‘place of plenty’’; Aura agua, Spanish word 
Meaning gently falling waters; Ouragan, a 
French word for hurricane; Wau-re-gan, an Al- 
gonquin word for ‘beautiful water.” 

Pennsylvania—Was named in honor of Admiral 
William Penn, the father of William Penn, the 
founder of the province, William Penn, the 
Friend, received a charter (1681) from Charles 
II. of Great Britain for land in America that 
was given the name of .“‘Pennsylvania’’ (Penn’s 
Woods) by the King. The name ‘‘Pensilvania’’ 
was used for many years by William Penn and 
his sons, Thomas and Richard, to designate the 
province. The grant was made in settlement of 
a debt of 16,000 pounds which King Charles and — 
the British Government owed Admiral Penn. 
The charter was granted March 4, 1681. 

Philippines—Spanish, ‘‘Islas Filipinas,’ discovered 
(1521) by Magellan, whom the natives killed in 
a_ skirmish; named in honor of King Philip I. 
of Spain by a colonizing expedition from Mexico. 

Puerto Rico—From the Spanish ‘Puerto Rico,” 
Rich Port. 

Rhode Island—‘‘Isles of Rhodes’’ was the name, 
chosen by the General Court of the colony 
(1644). The name of one of the islands had 
been Aquedneck. The name of Providence Plan- 
tations then gradually lapsed. \ 

Sonth Carolina—(See North Carolina). 

South Dakota—(See North Dakota). 

Tennessee—Called (from 1784 to 1788) the State 
of Franklin, or Frankland. ‘“Tennese’’ was the 
Indian name for the chief town of the Cherokees, 
which was on the Little Tennessee River. 

Texas—According to Elizabeth H. West, State 
Librarian, ‘Texas is from the Indian word, Tejas, 
meaning Friends or Allies. So far as I know, it 
has not an Aztec origin. It applied, originally 
in the Indian usage to the Indian tribes abou 
the early Spanish missions around Eastern 
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STATES OF 


(HISTORICAL AND DES CRIPTIVE) 


Statistical tables, elsewhere in the ALMaANac, cover, 
deaths, religion, agriculture, mining, manufacture, banking, finance, 


Alabama, Arizona 


THE UNION | 


by States, details of population, births am 
and other phases of activity. Tu 


information contained here is compiled from official sources in the various States. 


. Alabama 


Capital, Montgomery—Cotton State—State Flower, Golden Rod—Motto—We Dare Defend Our Rights. 
Area, 51,609 sq, mi.; rank 28th-—Population, 2,832,961; rank, 17th 


Alabama, one of the States of the Old South is in 
the heart of the cotton belt, in the East South 
Central group, on the Gulf of Mexico, bounded on 
the north by Tennessee, on the east by Georgia, on 
the south by Florida and the Gulf, and on the west 
by Mississippi. 

The northern part, the Cumberland plateau, 
through which runs the Tennessee River, is diversi- 
fied and picturesque. The Coosa Valley lies to the 
south, hemmed in by the Piedmont plateau. The 
remainder of the State is occupied by the alluvial 
coastal plain with broad valleys. The Alabama 
River, formed by the junction of the Coosa and the 
Tallapoosa above Montgomery, and the Tom- 
bigbee unite about 35 miles above Mobile, forming 
the Mobile River. Five miles above, the Tensas 
branches off the Alabama to the east. Both rivers 
pechatee into Mobile Bay and are important 
carriers. 

Muscle Shoals is a stretch of the Tennessee River 
in Northern Alabama, about 37 miles long, with a 
total vertical fall of 134 feet, creating a rapid 
current. It is here that the nitrate fixation plants 
were built by the Federal Government during the 
first World War. 

Plans to improve the Tennessee at Muscle Shoals 
first were recommended by the Secretary of War 
(1824), the improvement to be wholly to facilitate 
navigation, and work was started (1831). The 
result was a canal with several locks. Further im- 
provements for navigation were made periodically 
up to the first World War when it was decided to 
harness the power of the river for the produc- 


tion of nitrates 


Agriculture is the chief interest, although in the 
past thirty years the mineral industries have been 
developed. Birmingham is known’ as ‘‘the Pitts- 
burgh of the South.’’ Alabama, one of the 16 
cotton States, raises normally about one-fifteenth 
of the country’s cotton. The peanut crop, corn, 
white. and. sweet potatoes, oats, tobacco, sugar, 
hay and fruits are important crops. 

Coal underlies about 8,000 square miles and the 
iron ore deposits are sufficient to supply the blast 
furnaces for 160 years. 

uch of the State’s foreign commerce passes 
through Mobile. The channel from the docks to 
the Gulf is thirty miles long and thirty feet deep. 


Arizona 


Canital, Phoenix—Baby State—State Flower, Saguaro Cactus—Motto: Ditat Deus 
Area, 113,909 sq. mi.; rank 5th—Popniation, 499,261; rank, 44th. 


Arizona is situated in Sotitthwestern United 
States. It is bounded on the north by Utah, on 
the east by New Mexico, on the west by Nevada 
and California, and on the south by Mexico. 

Vast reaches of arid and semi-arid lands, useless 
before irrigating water was turned on, have been 
made highly productive. Agriculture has greatly 
increased, and new irrigation projects promise 
further enrichment. The topography is broken, 
being mountainous in portions of every section; 
the northern plateau is 4,000 to 7,000 feet in alti- 
tude, and the southern from 500 to 2,500. On the 
broad plains and mountain sides livestock graze, 
and through the valleys the irrigating waters are 
led. Long staple cotton has been developed as a 
arenes erop, other products being wheat, corn, 

arley, oats, hay, potatoes and immense quanti- 
ties of sub-tropica) fruits. Dates thrive. The 
citrus industry is growing. 

‘Mining is extremely important. Copper mines 
are among the greatest in the world. Gold, 
Silver, lead, asbestos and zinc are mined in 
quantity. 

Boulder Dam in the Black Canyon, harnesses th 
polsratio pret ant Hed 3 

ooseve am, which supplies irrigating waters 
for the Salt River Valley, is one oe the Srreatest 
in_the world. : 

The water is from the Salt and Verde Rivérs. 
supplemented by pumping from underground 


sources. The irrigable area comprises 240,000 acres. 


The state owns the port terminal railway com 
necting all the railway lines entering Mobile wi 
the modern state-owned docks, costing $10,000,00(¢ 
which are supplemented by privately owned terms 
nals and docks. , 

Mobile (founded in 1711 by the French) maizij 
tains its old charm; claims to be the Mother 
Carnivals, which have spread to the Southez| 
cities; is proud of its tarpon: fishing and its 1 
mile ‘‘azalea trail’’. 


tation, is in Baldwin County, on ‘ 

Mexico. Among other points of tourist interest az 

fhe get! Creek falls near Falls City, Winsta 
ounty. - 

A feature of Alabama is the high proportion « 
Negro population. Zz 
One of the largest collections of Confederas 
documents, letters and relics is preserved in tl 

Alabama Memorial Building. % 

Among the institutions for higher learning a: 
the University of Alabama in University and tH 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute in Auburn. 

A noted agency for Negro educational upbri iy 
the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial _Institw 
(founded 1880) by the late Dr. Booker T. Wasi 
ington. There also are four State Teachers Coa 


leges. 4 
Visited by De Soto (1540), Alabama was we 
lorig: 


the French (1699) and ceded to the British 
acquired by the Spanish as part of West ! 
(1779-80) and became ® wart of the United State 
in _ successive 1783-1813). It was i 
Alabama at Talladega and Horse Shoe Bend (c 
the Tallapoosa River) that Andrew Jackson de 
cisively defeated the Creek Indians. At Mon 
gomery (Feb. 4, 1861) the Confederate States « 
America were voted into existence by the ee 
visional congress; Jefferson Davis took his oath « 
office here (Feb. 18) and for a few months Mona 
gcmery was the capital of the Confederacy. On 
walls of the old Montgomery Theatre, Daniel Enm 
mett, composerof ‘‘Dixie,’’ the battle hymn of #1 
Confederate Armies, copied the score for Hern 
Arnold, who turned it into a band piece. 


7 t 
(God Enriches)— 


There are seven important dams, one under ¢on 
struction; more than 1,300 miles of canals am 
laterals and 150 pumping plants. | 
Tucson is the seat of the University of Arizons 
and Flagstaff has the Lowell Observatory. Phoenizi 
the capital and largest city, is the center of | 
richest agricultural district, the Salt River Valle 
The State has a large population of Indians. .” 


(Feb. 2 
was not 


1863). ; f 
The petrified forests, covering many thousands’ 
acres, are an attraction to scores of tourists. ai 
nually. These forests consist of pine» and ce 
trees that in past ages were turned to solid storms 
by the action of mineral-laden water. Montezui 
Castle, the best example of a cliff dwelling in 
face of a cliff itself, and not at the top of 
talus, is another point of interest. : i 
The Grand Canyon of the Colorado River is ¢ 
of the scenic wonders of the world. It is 217 mi 
long, mostly in northern Arizona, with a width ¢ 
e top of from four to 18 miles, and descends in 
series of gradations to a depth in some places | 
4,000 to 5,500 feet below the surrounding platear 


‘ 
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\ A large part of geologic history is revealed clearly { of running water as the region has been slowly 
- the Grand Canyon. Forming the walls of a| elevated. As the formations in the upper canyon 
7 ‘ow inner gorge in the lower part of this canyon | walls He in orderly horizontal layers, like beds of 
ire some of the oldest rocks (Archean) known to} Masonry, they have been carved into definite 
geologists. These were largely sediments (lime-| architectural forms which are everywhere com- 
ones, shales, and sandstones) originally, but have | parable in profile though varied and irregular in 
en so altered by the great heat and pressure of | plan. As they vary in their resistance to erosion, 
Ountain-making movements that their original | some being hard and some soft, every part of the 
aracter is entirely lost. No traces of life have | canyon walls, every pinnacle and butte, is char- 
arvived the great metamorphism of the rocks of | acterized by its own steplike alternation of cliff, © 
first era. Here and there in the lower parts of | slope, and shelf. Each resistant bed stands forth 
Tand Canyon may be seen groups of titled rock | as a cliff, and each weak bed is marked by a slope. 
ers of the second era (Algonkian), remnants of | Each shelf or platform is made by the wast- 
@ second series of mountains that existed in this| ing back of a weak stratum that lies upon a 
a These rocks are the oldest to retain their | resistant, cliff-making stratum, and the ereater 
‘original character, for in them may be recognized | the thickness of the weak stratum, the broader the 
“pebbles, sand grains, mud, and lime, and in these | shelf. The plateaus that border the canyon are 
focks are found the oldest definite traces of life.| themselves simply _ great terraces developed 
‘Phe horizontal strata (Paleozoic) which form the | on a resistant formation, a thick limestone, from 
‘Upper canyon walls and which lie on the erosion- | which overlying softer beds have been eroded 
z cated edges of the older rocks in the canyon | away. 
bottom, were partly formed as deposits of sand, As erosion goes on, parts of the canyon wall or 
Mud, and limy ooze in the waters of ancient seas, | plateau become separated by the cutting of branch - 
shown by the presence of entombed shells and | canyons’ and stand as solitary pinnacles capped by 
2 T remains of marine organisms. remnants of a hard bed of rock. These remnants 
a The Grand Canyon has been formed by the work! are the buttes and temples. é 
ay r 
4 


Ay 


Arkansas 


C Ns k—Wonder State—Staite Flower, Apple Blossom—Motto: Regnat Populus (The People 
eet - 5 aaa Bee aren, 53-102 sq. mi.; rank 26th.—Population, 1,949,387; rank, 24th, 


x ronounced Ar-kan-saw) is of the Old | erected by persons resorting to the springs in the 
gerd inland, in the West South Central | hope of regaining their health. Manuel Prudhomme 
*oup, Missouri bounding it on the north, Tennessee | built a cabin (1807) and was joined the same 
Behe csteciopi on the east, Louisiana on the south, | Yeat by John Perciful and Isaac, Calpe. 
ae SSR OR SS ney RMissis. |, 2be hot springs and the four sections of 
‘and Texas and Oklahoma on the west. The SiS- | jand surrounding them. by act of Congress (1832) 
‘sippi River, down which much of its traffic’ flows, | were set aside for the future disposal of the 
: the entire Eastern boundary. Its topography | United States, not to be entered, located, or ap- 

mostly evel ba 3 in = west rise the mountainous | propriated ir any omes eg ea whateyerl thus 
‘Plevations of t zarks. preserving e waters oO e springs in per- 
Agriculture is the chief source of wealth, cot- | petuity, free from monopoly and commercial ex- 
mn, ee ae oats, be net 2 ons: ea poe: Se to aves Ry 
hay and it are produced. e vidence as e source 0: e heat e 
4 zh in production of cotton. spring water, which ranges from 95° to 147° F., is 
'. The State is richly —— with ss a not benalnestve: One explana ie ee rhea: 
f + of tree which grows in the temperate | springs begin as meteoric water or rainta cc! 
ite abounding. aa. seeps into the Bigfork chert, a sandy formation 
“Arkansas produces most of the bauxite in ‘the | near the top of a fold in the rocks just northwest 
suntry. Other minerals a coal,, manganese, | of West Moubstalziy), Avoaraens bd i * ne er 

mes and petroleum. the water passes downwar roug : 0 

Re Sprit Ar 47 in number, and | sandy layers, where it is heated by a buried mass 
he only Government-owned and operated hot | of cooling rock. After this water crosses the lower 
mrings in the United States, are included in the | bend of the rock, called a syncling, it then rises to 
Hot Springs National Park, situated in a wooded | the surface through the upward dipping layers of 
sion of the Ouachita (pronounced Wash-i-taw) | rock on the southwest side of Hot Springs Moun- 
fountains. Adjoining the, park area on all sides is | tain. Lack of evidence of recent voleanic activity 

» city of Hot Springs. The park and city are | in the area to provide heated rocks at reasonabl 
r the center of the State, about 50 miles | shallow depths, together with ‘the fact that part o 
hwest of Little Rock. In addition to the | the intake area is 200 feet lower than the springs, - 
many hot springs, there are also cold springs fur- | would indicate that this theory requires revision, 
fishing palatable waters which are extensively | at least in part. A second explanation states that 
ed as table waters. All cold ‘springs are outside | the waters are of juvenile origin, i. e., wate wie 
the national park area and are privately owned. | has never been at the surface before but is dis- 
abe ‘hot springs were probably, vstied Je+1) |°P8iRer Pails im the Ozarks is one of the beauty 
y ho traveled this region extensively in 
as gi Year, According ‘i ony roe Byte ee vine Meciitetons of higher education are . 
vere used by the Indians 10 ; teville; Agricul- 
t the University of Arkansas, Fayetteville; cu. 
gf the Spaniards. There is & pale Er eereralioe tie land Mechanical College, Monticello; Arkansas ~ 
bes battled from time to time for control of the —* an Bape ee ah Fences College, State 
of waters, in which ‘they believed the ‘Great | College: College of the Ozarks, Clarksville; Hard- 
pirit’’ to be ever present, but that finally a truce | Co eget 1g i Se cndyi Sten ‘drix College, OOnMAy? na 
declared under which coral og de Ma Pa econ University Siloam Springs and Oua- 


all tribes. It is believed that h A 
: ita College, Arkadelphia. In addition there are 
tae who ea the State Teachers Colleges in Conway and Arkadel- 


five colleges for 
804) found an open log cabin phia, six junior colleges and 
s'buiit of split boards which had been ' negroes. 


/sThe Hot Springs of Arkansas, 


e Dec. 
da few hut: 


zl * 
California 4 ae 
! to—G ite— lower, Golden Poppy—Motto: Eureka (1 Have Foun \— 
gal aaa, rae 68S 84. State Fi gnd—Population, 6,907,387; rank 5th. r 
: f i the leaders are the Sacramento and the San Joa- 

sOalifornia, in Lays ac Re eat itha quin. The Sacramento is navigable for 180 Lege 
an one-half of enter by Ore- and the San Joaquin accommodates ocean going 

: : is bounded on the north by OTe-| \o--e15 to Stockton, 88 miles from the Pacific. Both 
rivers are tributary to San Francisco Bay. Other 
navigable rivers in California with large traffic 
tonnage include Petaluma Creek, Old River, Napa 
River and Middle River and connecting channels. 
Many more streams and the interior bays of San 
Francisco have been declared by act of the Califor- 
fr nia legislature to be navigable. Abundant watere 
; £ fh the Ss in smaller streams enable immense irri ation of 

er ane seashore. Jains Jand,| lands otherwise virtually useless. California is, 

cpeeetytd rack cally cs mae nee? & Poth ciety mountain ranges 
2 ‘ x ractica: ere are 

pe ee pO eek ona 4 Gcetons —the Sierra Nevada (which is a part of 


‘ ¢ f d in suc i 
ate he Nevers navigable Tivers of which | the Cascade Mountains) and the Coast Range. 


F 


> 


“the line of the Cascades. 


‘a small strip of the Oklahama panhandle, 
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The tallest peaks, including Mount Whitney, 
highest mountain in continental United States, are 
in the southern part of the Sierra Nevadas, with 
the exception of Mount Shasta, which is near the 
Oregon border. California has 12 mountains with 
an altitude of more than 14,000 feet. Lassen 
Peak in the Sierra Nevadas is the only active 
volcano in the United States. 

The Cascade Range is not ancient measured in 
geologic time. Its beginning dates back about 
2,000,000 years, into the geologic period known as 
the Pliocene, about a million years, before the 
great Ice Age, or Glacial epoch. The character 
and arrangement of the older rocks indicate that 
earlier mountains, long before worn down, had 
Occupied the region. The present range rests upon 
& great platform of lava flows, which issued from 
Many vents and fissures. These lavas accumulated, 
flow upon flow, to depths of several thousand feet 
over wide areas in Washington, Oregon, southern 
Idaho, and northern California. Later this plat- 
form was bent, or arched, slightly upward along 
No more widespread 
floods of lava came forth, but numerous localized 
eruptions produced the magnificent series of peaks 
which are now snowcapped. and for which the 
Cascades, are famous. e 

Grapes, wines, brandies, raisins, plums, prunes, 
peaches, cantaloupes, oranges, Iemons, apples, apri- 
cots, pears, olives, walnuts, and almonds as well as 
wheat, cotton, and sugar beets are produced on a 
large scale; also canned fruits, meats, fish, and 
vegetables. Cooperatives are a feature of fruit and 
marketing. 3 
_ #California was one of the original gold-producing 
States, with silver second, and, in these later years 
petroleum and natural gas. Copper and lea 
abound; also mercury and borax. The gold output 
is still considerable. : c 

Developed water power in California is approxi- 
mately 2,500,000 horse-power a year. 
~The. Golden Gate. Bridge (opened for traffic 
May 28, 1937) links San Francisco and com-~ 
munities along the Redwood Highway in the 
North Coast region, while the San Francisco Bay 
Bridge aonnects San Francisco with Oakland, 
Eee and other East Bay cities and the interior 
valleys. 

The forests, in common with all States of the 
Pacific group, are extensive, comprising every 
variety of tree which grows north of the 
tropical zone. Coniferous trees are most’ numer- 


'. ous. The giant redwood groves are the destination 


of many tourists. The Sequoia trees number 1,156,- 
000, and in Sequoia National Park there are 8.722 
exceeding 10 feet in diameter, some older than 
the pyramids. 

It is a State of romance Bist history. Acquired 
from Mexico political control (1846), ‘gold was 


- discovered (1848); and (1849) the most remark- 
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able ‘‘gold rush’? ever known began, it being s 
that the gold produced thereafter enabled 
United States to withstand so well the economajyy 
strain of the Civil War (1861-1865). = | 

The State has seven universities, including Stan 
ford University and the University of California = 
Berkeley, with campuses in Los Angeles, San Fra 
cisco, Davis and Riverside. There are many cof 
leges, professional schools, junior colleges am 
seven State Teacher Colleges. } 

The Lick Observatory is ene of the most impop 
tant in the world. 7 ; 

One of the points of interest is the motion pie 
ture colony in Hollywood, adjoining Los Angeleiqy 
The atmosphere is so clear that motion pictur 
may be taken on about 350 days of the year, whi 
the topography and flora afford most varied “‘loc# 
jong." 


‘ions. nq 

Death Valley, in Inyo County, 276 feet below se 
level and the lowest point in the United States, — 

@ National Monument. 

The Big Trees are the attraction of General Gram 
Park, although the mountain scenery and the fis 
ing are added allurements. The Big Trees Sequow 
gigantea, ‘are sometimes confused with the redwoows 
Sequoia semperypirens, the smaller species of sequom 
found only in the Coast Range of California. Whi! 
the gigantea, approaches 40 feet in the base diam 
eter, the sempervirens rarely exceeds 20 feet. THE 
wood is similar in color and texture, but thi 
foliage is distinct, and the bark of the Big Tree.) 
much thicker and of a rich red color instead of | 
dull brown. The most distinctive characteristic : 
that the Big Trees are reproduced. only from ft 
seed, while the redwood when cut down sprout 
from the stump. The Mariposa Big Trees ij 
Yosemite Park \are the world’s oldest and largess 
living things. -Here also is the famous Wawonm 
tree through which automobiles may drive. 

The largest tree is ‘“‘Generai Sherman’ in Sé 
quoia National Park. The Mariposa grove of bib 
trees is the largest of the Giant Sequoias out 
side the Sequoia National Park. = 

Yosemite National Park is one of the greg 
scenic wonders of the world. Its total area i 
1,189 square miles—about the size of Rhode Island 

Yosemite Valley is approximately seven mile 
long and averages one and a half miles in width 
The walls of the valley rise about 3,500 feet aboy 
the valley floor. Following is a list, showing height; 
of the principal cliffs and_ waterfalls. i 

El Capitan, 3,604 ft.; Glacier Point, 3,254 fi 
Half Dome, 4,892 ft.; Sentinel Rock, 3,040. ft.;) 
Yosemite Falls, Upper, 1,430 ft.; Yosemite .Falls 
Lower, 320 ft.; Bridal Veil Falls, 620 ft.; Verne 
Falls, 317 ft.; Nevada Falls, 594 ft. £ | 

The highest lake in the United States, having ar 
area of more than one-tenth of a square mile, ij} 
Tulaitiyo, one and one-half miles northeast of 
Whitney. The lake has an elevation of 12,865 feetil 


Colorado 


Capital, Denver—Centennial State—State Flower, Columbine—Motto: Nil Sine Numi . 
2 Without God)—Area 104,247 sq. mi.; rank, 7th—Population, 1,128,296; rank, 33rd. Neer 


Colorado, one of the Mountain States, is situated 
near the center of the western half of the United 
States, on the western rim of the Mississippi 
River basin and in the east central part of the 
Rocky Mountains. It is bounded on the north by 
Nebraska and Wyoming, on the east by Kansas 
and Nebraska, on the south. by New Mexico meg 
an 
on _ the west by Utah. 

That part of the State lying east of the Rocky 
Mountains was included in the territory acquired 
by the purchase from France (1803) usually re- 
ferred to as the Louisiana Purchase. All the 
southeastern portion of the State, lying south 
of the Arkansas River, and a narrow strip ex- 
tending north through .the mountain district 
into Wyoming, was claimed by the State of 
Texas and became a part of the United States 
when Texas was annexed (1845). This included 
a considerable tract belonging. to the Louisiana 
Purchase but the -controversy regarding the 
northern boundary of Texas was settled long be- 
fore Colorado became a State. The western part 
of what is now the State of Colorado and an 
additional strip lying west and south of the Rio 
Grande del Norte was ceded to the United States 
by Mexico (1848) following the war between the 
two countries. The actual settlement of Colo- 
rado began with the discovery of gold (1858) at 
which time most of the eastern half of the State 
was included in Kansas Territory under the name 
of Arapahoe County, The Territory of Colo- 
rado was organized (Feb,, 1861). 

‘The topography is extremely varied, with a 
difference of more than 11,000 feet between the 
lowest and highest points, the eastern half consist- 
ing mostly of low rolling plains, rising gradually in 


elevation as they approach the western hal 

which is mountainous, with numerous - peaks 
rising to an altitude of more than 14,000 feet 
, Because of its high mountains and heavy snow. 

fall in the winter the State holds 4 unique po-J| 
sition in relation to the rivers and water sup) 
ply of more than two-thirds of the United States) 
and a part of Mexico. The Continental Divide 
through the State~separates the waterheads oi 
the Pacific on the west from those of the Mis-j 
sissippi River on the east. The largest stream 
is the Colorado River. With its tributaries iff 
forms the principal drainage for western Colo 

rado. Rising in Grand County and flowing 
southwesterly to about the center of the westerm 
boundary, where it enters Utah, the Coloradcs 
portion of the river formerly was known as the 
Grand, but its name was changed (1921) by 
the General Assembly. Others are the South 
Platte, upper forks of the Kansas, Arkansas.s 
Rio Grande, White, Green, San Juan, Animas, Pines 
and Gunnison. Many of these rivers travel in deep 
narrow canyons, notably the Arkansas, which 


makes its way through the ‘‘Royal Gorge,”’ 
Canyon of the Arkansas, at a depth of 260023 0 
feet. Other famous gorges are the Grand Riven 
Canyon and the Toitec Gorge in the south. q 


There are fourteen national forests whollyt 


‘within the State and one lying partially withing 


its boundaries. They comprise 20 per cent of thet 
State’s area, embracing 13,500,000 acres. Theres 
are two national parks and six national monu- 
ments; also one national monument on 
boundary between’ Colorado and Utah. 

Big game still is abundant in Colorado, 
cluding deer, antelope, bear, elk, mountain’ li 
gray wolf and coyote. There is also much 
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" ae as sage hen, grouse, pheasant, dove, are Saori’ noted for the ruins of homes and 
‘ : villages o e ancient cliff dwellers, s 
< ere ee on a Pee ae say Bare ene the PAnhant inhabitants of Spe of 
Pp @uctive. 4 ‘ Ss e country. The ruins ar i 
ag “Aes to first place in the State, ahead of | intersect a high rea Enae: pe hymprestecn 
bs ¢ ‘ 7 have supported a population of 70,000 persons. Th 
_The chief industries are i y cel . 
= ] agriculture, stock- | numerous s - 
ae in _ be alte branches, dairying, bee- | ways and train: st pee area mae «> 
yf ; i uring, mining, quarrying, Hff Pal. 
i hee _ a gas production and commerce. tne Ae set entered ae meee bre 
Mstsiouns sg. ry Paglia soc cpt ree are} Rocky Mountain National Park is in the heart 
Betatoor ’ , ey, alfalfa, oats, eae Rockies a inateces some enter 2 od 
Sain uresque portions o e range. Its t 
Baer’ ag Ser aera Linge paras ms fopper, | point is Longs peak, 14,255 feet above’ see eve? 
Re ee ee oe mocenum. Fe =n eum is | and there are 13 other peaks with altitudes of 
Met ky d.incesten cre toned, the coos er ae more than 13,000 feet. The park is situated in 
BME Rtiire of sold; andiatlver tune tilt € tthows Pro- | the north middle part of the state, in Larimer, 
Det Colorad Saale ) millions. Boulder and Grand counties, and covers an area 
a-rare, eat and ph gira oto) sgalmiely nent Selo ABQUELE TOES, oF 250,410 | Aa a 
Which is used in inflating dirigibles and blimps oll visited annually by. more than 600,000 
 Bicher c ite iene ia raeit Lente midee Gai The highest suspension bridge in the world spans 
versity ins Boulder, University of Den és c a ~ | the canyon of the Arkansas river, known as the 
Deealacacue -Onlarana Ss 2 St ver, Colo- | Roval Gorge. The floor of the bridge is 1,053 feet 
a rer ay ST Ag bienhentoe arte Se above the bed of the river; the main span is 880 
“ins, State College of Education in Greeley, West- feet long and the total length, exclusive of ap- 
ern State College in Gunnison, and the Colo- | Proaches. is 1.260 feet... : 
)fado School of Mines in Golden. : The highest automobile road in the United 
» Mesa Verde national park, situated in south-| States is the Mount Evans» highway in Clear 
ei stern Colorado in Montezuma County, em-| Creek County, which rises to an altitude of 
_ braces 80.2. square miles, or 51,334 acres. ' 14,260 feet. 


ee 


~ Capital, Hartford—Nutmeg State, also Constitution State—State Flower, Mountain L 
Z . s ’ aurel— 
“ Motto: Qui Transtulit Sustinet (He Who Transplanted Still Sustains)—Area, 5,009 sq. mi.; rank, 46th— 
Population, 1,709,242; rank, 31st. P 
~ Connecticut, southernmost of the New England counting devices, fine fabrics and machine ns. 
states, is one of the Original Thirteen States of the | cutlery and rubber footwear, women’s aaxmente abd a 
Wnion. It is bounded’ on the north by Massachu- 
' Setts. on the east by Rhode Island, on the south 
Long Island Sound and on the west by New 
ork. It was first settled in the seventeenth cen- 
he Dutch from New York, who set up 
sts. The Dutch were outnumbered and 
by English colonists, the first of whom 
in the Connecticut Valley near Hartford 


typewriters and airplane motors. Although Con- 
necticut stands 46th in the ranking of states. in 
area and 31st in population, its importance indus- 
trially is indicated by the fact that two of the 
nation’s 33 principal industrial areas are located 
within its compact borders. 

In the commercial! field Connecticut is famous as 
in 1634. the insurance state. Forty-seven of the nation’s 
The Fundamental Orders, adopted in 1639 by | insurance companies have their home offices in 
‘these early settlements, was the first written con- | Connecticut and more than $2,000,000 in cash pre- 
stitution of an autonomous government and the | miums pour into the State each day. Twelve per 
forerunner in many respects of the constitution of | cent of the nation’s life insurance, 15% of the 
‘the United States: hence, the title ‘Constitution | nation’s fire’ insurance and 20% of the nation’s 
State’ for Connecticut. Charter Oak Place in | casualty insurance are written by Connecticut in- 
*Hartford marks the site where the Connecticut | surance companies. = 
charter was said to have been concealed (1687) Although Connecticut is one of the leading 
| when Gov. Edmund Andros, whose jurisdiction in- | states in war production, it is also a favorite ; 
CS nto demanded its surrender to the| spot for recreation. With the restrictions upon 


travel in war time, Connecticut’s importance as 
a recreation center has been increased rather than 
diminished. The State has lakes and mountains” 
in profusion, as well as many miles of ocean _ 
beaches, and all of these recreation facilities are — 
within easy reach by road, rail or air. The State 
was a pioneer in the development of state parks 
and forests and an average of 18 acres in every 
square mile has been set aside in such protected 
state lands| many of them developed for recrea- — 
tional use, 


y. 
_ Connecticut consists of a broad central valley 
“and coastal plain with rugged highlands to the 
east and to the,west. More than half of the entire 
area of the State is in hardwood forests. The 
© eastern and western highlands are well adapted to 
_ dairying, the leading source of farm income in 
~ Connecticut. The river valleys and coastal plains 
have soil that is especially suitable for the inten- 
sive growing of truck crops, tobacco and potatoes. 
Since the State’s largest cities are also in this , > 
jowland area, the markets for these products are Connecticut has been a pioneer in the develop- 
nearby. Fruit growing and poultry faising are ment of public education and is also a center for 
eS important in the agricultural economy of the ppvats schools and colleges. The best known of 


» State.. Connecticut shade-grown tobacco com-| the colleges is Yale University in New Haven, — 
"mands the highest price per-acre of any crop | founded in 1701; Trinity College in Hartford and-~— 
_ grown in the United States. Wesleyan University in Middletown are also more 
Be The State is primarily industrial and more than | than 100 years old. The University of Connecticut 


at Storrs, one of the newer state universities, 
has higher entrance requirements. than any other 
state college or university. 

The wartime restrictions surrounding travel have 
resulted in a large increase in the number of 
i people using Connecticut as a vacation area. This | 
im third smallest of the states offers a tae variety = 
Ed ut of scenery, surroundings and recreati onal Sepers 
laid tunities within its compact borders. It has both 
the machine t mountains and seashore, each within fifty miles 
manufacturing of the other, and both easily accessible even — 
‘ t in Connecticut. under present conditions. In addition, more than 


top, or near it, in the making of products as varied | a thousand historic homes and guain' New Eng- — 
as pins and anti-friction bearings, silverware and | land villages attract patriotic interest. 


. Delaware 


er—Diamond State—State Flower, Peach Blossom—Motto: Liberty and Independence 
pai “Per —Area, 2,057 sq. mi.; rank, 47th—Population, 266,505; rank, 47th. BRAS om 
4 f the Thirteen Original States, , Maryland, and on the west by aryland a: 
ae or te iehiode Inland the smallest, lies in the | Pennsylvania. The land is low lying, one-twentieth - 
“South Atlantic group, bounded on the north by | being marshy. ; 
as ennsylvania, on the east by New Jersey, Delaware Fifty fresh water lakes, the Delaware River and 
ay, and the Atlantic Ocean, on the south by! Bay. connecting streams and the Atlantic Ocean 


é 


Tar peer et evar 


_eral Government of the United States. 
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provide an enormous amount of aquatic life. Along 
the Atlantic coastline, Delaware fishing fleets fol- 
low the migrations of fish and much shad, herring, 
rock and sturgeon are taken. Delaware Bay 
yields oysters, clams, crabs and lobsters. Of late 
years fruit raising, notably peaches, with straw- 
berries and most of the smaller fruits, has heen the 
leading industry. Fruit-evaporating and canning 
industries, with large plants in Dover, Milford, 
Middletown and Smyrna, are carried on. Once 
celebrated for the excellence of its wheat, large 
crops of that grain and other cereals, especially 
corn, are grown. 

Delaware has only one clear-cut recreation area 
—the shore line north and south of Cape Henlopen, 
where the Delaware Bay meets the Atlantic Ocean. 
This section attracts many persons from within 
and without the State on vacations. There is ex- 
cellent salt water fishing and bathing on the Bay 
and Ocean. Fresh water streams also provide good 
fishing for bass, crappie, pike, yellow perch and 
catfish, The lower part of the State offers excel- 
lent gunning for small game. Scattered neighbor- 
hood clubs foster fox hunting. 3 

‘Wilmington and vicinity is the chief manufac- 
turing center of the State. The ‘products are 
varied and include, among others, leather goods, 
ships, machinery and hardware. With the paper- 
making plants in the valley of the Brandywine 
Many thousands of workers are employed. 

Wilmington is the headquarters of the E. I. 
duPont de Nemours & Company, the country’s 
largest manufacturer of diversified chemical 
products. , 

Kaolin clay is an important quarry industry. 

Wilmington is the chief port, ship traffic passing 
up the Delaware River. A Government canal con- 
nects Delaware and Chesapeake Bays and was 
converted (1927) into a sea-level canal. 

Delaware retains the whipping post as a punish- 
ment for criminals. The law was enacted (1771). 
Delaware was the first State to ratify the United 
States Constitution (1787). It retained slavery until 
it was abrogated (1865) by the Thirteenth amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution. 

The 200-year-old Delaware Sunday blue laws 
were repealed (1941). The new law prohibits Sun- 
day horse racing, public auctions, public dances, 
public theatrical performances and movies outside 
of the cities and towns. Incorporated cities are 
permitted to prohibit or regulate ‘“‘worldly activi- 
ties” on Sunday. 


\ 


District of 


City of Washington is co-extensive with District 0 
—Motto: Justitia Omribus 
: 663,091; 1ank, 37th; Est 

The District of Columbia is the seat of the Fed- 
Its area 
was originally 100 square miles taken from the 
sovereignty of Maryland and Virginia. Virginia’s 
portion south from the Potomac was ceded (1846) 
back to that State. It lies on the west central edge 
of Maryland on the Potomac River, opposite Vir- 
ginia. The District is co-terminus with.the City of 


Washington. 


Almost the entire activity is governmental. In- 


- dustrial activity is output for governmental or lo- 


. 


city, President Washington entrusted th 


cal consumption. Navigation is carried on via the 
Potomac River, which is a branch of Chesapeake 
Bay. The river was naturally capable of accom- 
modating large vessels, and has been improved in 
depth and otherwise, so that war or commercial 
craft may pass. 

To insure that the national capital should be 
free from local control, the Constitution provides 


* that Congress shall exercise exclusive legislation 


therein. . After various experiments, Congress in 
(1878) created the present form of government, 
which consists of a commission of three members, 
two residents of the District appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate, and one de- 
tailed from the corps of engineers of the Army. 
Each House of the Congress has a Committee on 
District of Columbia, and taxation current and for 
improvements is chiefly borne by the residents, 
Residents of the District of Columbia, as such, 
do not vote on either national or municipal mat- 
ters. Persons residing in the District of Columbia 
appointed to governmental positions do not give 
up seat yom aeeidence in une Bieter, The laws 
to) e various States permi em to 
residents of such States. ha ee 
Charged by Congress with planning a capital 
s e_ desi 
to the French engineer and architect, L’Enfant, 
who made a plan as extensive as the Paris of that 
day, not only with locations for government build- 


(Justice to All)—Area, 69 


Delaware, though small in area, has the dis q 
tinction of having had the flags of four nations 
floating over its soil at different times, namely 
the Netherlands, Sweden, Great Britain, and thi 
United States of America. The periods of thu 


1. The Dutc ; 
2. the Swedish period (1638-1655); 3. t 
Dutch period (1655-1664); 4. the British periom 
(1664-1776); 5. the American period (1776 to thei 
present time.) ; 

The Dutch interest in the Delaware River regior 
began with the discovery of Delaware Bay, 1 
1609, by Henry Hudson, who was in command 0 
the ‘‘Half Moon,” a ship belonging to the Dutett 
East India Company. = 

With so many Dutch, Swedish, and English 
persons closely identified with the exploration 
settlement, trade, and government of colonial Dela 
ware, it seems rather strange, says a State depart+ 
mental gujde, that the name of the Bay, River 
and State should be that of an Eng sha 
Thomas West, who, after he was ennobled by | 
Crown, bore the title Lord De la Warr, but wha 
never set foot on Delaware soil. The Governor ofW 
Virginia, he may have viewed the land from th 
bay while on board a ship on its’ way to or from 


bered about 12,000 men. 
bornly refused to move out of his entrenchment! 
behind Red Clay Creek, the British Army filed off 
toward the left, through Newark (Sept. 8. 1777)! 
and three days later joined in battle with the 
American army on the battlefield of the Brandy= 
wine, just over the Delaware boundary line ‘ 
Pennsylvania. e 1 
The University of Delaware is in Newark, andi 
a State College for Colored Students is in Dover.? 

The duPont Boulevard, built and donated tow 
public use by the late T. Coleman duPont, extendsi 
through the State from Wilmington to Lewes. © | 

Old Swedes Church, in Wilmington, is one of the 
nation’s oldest historic religious edifices, di 


Columbia 


f Columbia—Official Flower, American Beauty Rose 


sq. mi.; rank, 49th—Populati ensus) 
. (Mateb, 1842), 786,000. ee GOO e A 


the District, and 
there nek per-- 
Ce) e com: 
sive plan (1901), prepared by the Senate Paik J 
Commission (Messrs. Burnham,- McKim, Saint 
ee a re ee at the instance of Senator 1 

eMillan, by whose nam i 

known as the McMillan Plan. ear cat once 
t Spe eerere fists se wae he lon fr 

0: ‘oug! e green stre 
dered Mall to the W: PEetak 


cross-axis is formed by the W: 
ington Monument and the 
phi eh gt CE. oes Con 
rom e Linco emorial as 
.extends the Rock Creek Parkway idveraiie ot 
entire District, and also the Arlington -“Memoria 
Bridge, which connects with the Mount Vern 
Highway to the home of Washington ‘and 
well forms the entrance to the Arlington Natio: 
SS ie i a these elements combine to mak 
7 pital : logical, orderly, beautiful natio: 
; e Lincoln Memorial, designed 
incloses a colossal statue of Tia ane 


French, murals Of Emancipation and Reunion 
President ne 


Jules Guerin and on its walls are ins¢i 
peep Address and the Second Taaieet 
was built oe @ commission with + as 
airman. Under the Chairmanship o sb 
tice Taft the Supreme Court Building. eee, c 
the Capitol Group, was constructed by Cass G! 
bert, architect, with a dignity befitting one < 
the three coordinate branches of the governmen' 
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initiative of President Coolidge, Co i 
é 4 ongress | advice has guided th 
. ee ee iy RR te buildings to | Plan. Congress Bisa tine Drovidad, Sr talon pine! 
Re ihe ee is be se the city extending | ning and park purchases by the National Capital 
from fine (iW seesary a Ka Soh Gade ee pee ae ‘Pianning Commission,‘ and has Went 
dir eres reece s of the Treasury Andrew W. tional Dank dervee SE eats ink ae 
mom, 2 Zing pn. perigee consultants Across the Potomac, reached by the Key and the 
Me wo A Dele Law ouis ern Arthur J.| new Memorial Bridge (2,138 ft. long), is the 
i an Sonal nis Bie Milton Medary | Arlington National Cemétery. ed A 
mee ohn Ru huis tacctibe : F ca & group build- Washington streets are exceptionally well shaded 
Be nk Tee re ok pie Labor, | Rock Creek Park is noted for its natural beauties. 
Patate Ge pale ; Tata erence ine i aie Zoological Garden is being developed and a 
deral Trade Commission. These buildings have hag eo = natasha comprising fully 400 acres has 


unifor: i 
based euttheslent inottrer, ad entablishes by Warbe Educationally, the District of Columbia has an 
m and Jefferson for the national capital. On excellent school system. The higher institutions 


ie south they face Constitution Avenue, a m| include George Washington University, George- 
mtal thoroughfare extending 245 miles Rou the town University, Catholic University of America, 
itol’ to the! Lincoln. Memorial. A frame for | piity College (for women); American University 
His memorial is formed on the north side of the (Methodist), Howard University (Negro), Gallau- 
avenue by five white marble buildings set back det College (deaf and dumb), besides junior col- 
g deep gardens—buildings of the Pan-American leges for young women and many technical schools. 


nion, Public- Health Service, Federal Reserve Ford’s Theater, in which President Lincoln was 
d. National Academy of Sciences and Ameri- assassinated by John Wilkes Booth (April 14, 1865) 
Pharmaceutical Association. The Interior is as immediately taken over by the government 
artment occupies three squares between C ‘and and is now a Lincoln Museum. Across Tenth Street 
P, 18th and 19th, Streets. Framing the White is the house in which Lincoln died, now used as a 
Lot (south of the White House) are the Cor- memorial. It and the old theater contain the Old- 
an Gallery of Art, the Red Cross group, the royd collection of Lincoln memoriabilia purchased 
ughters of the American Revolution Continental | by the Government (1926). 
Memorial. Hall and Auditorium, and the Pan-| ,,.Te Mount Vernon Memorial Highway begins at 
rican. These activities, belonging to the the Arlington Memorial Bridge, on Columbia 


Ame’ 
ee side of Washington life, are supplemented Island, and extends approximately 15 miles along 


-the Freer Gallery of Far Eastern Art and the the Virginia shore of the Potomac to the Mount 
: ger Shakespeare Library, each supreme in its Vernon Estate. : 
- the Phillips Gallery (still in embryo). Lead-|. Winding through Virginia countryside and afford- 
'p, of course, belongs to the Library of Con- | 1n& yistas of the Potomac, this highway passes 
s (embracing the Coolidge Concerts and the | many places of historic interest. The ruins of 
q nell collection of etchings) and to the Smith- Abingdon, originally the home of the Alexander 
jan and the Carnegie Institutions. The Na- family, for whom the city of Alexandria was 
ional Gallery of Art, under the shadow of the | named, and also the birthplace of Nelly Custis, 
spitol dome, represents the thought and generos- | Martha Washington's grand-daugnter, overlook the 
of Mr. Mellon, who gave not only the building | highway and the Potomac at the highest point 
flonger than the Capitol itself) but also a collec- | between Washington and Alexandria. 
#ion of pictures and sculpture ranking with the In Alexandria the highway passes Christ Church, 
orld’s best, and an endowment for increase. The | where Washington and Lee worshipped, and many 
gallery was designed by the late John Russell Pope. | other places ‘of historic and patriotic interest. 
Congress created (1910) the National Commis- | Below Alexandria the highway passes Wellington, 
m of Fine Arts (composed of seven members| the former home of Tobias Lear, secretary to the 
pinted by the President) to advise the Presi- | first President, and Fort Hunt, one of the Civil 
d committees of Congress| War defenses of the National Capital, now va- . 
the fine arts. Under the| cated and to be developed as a park. Across the 
. H. Burnham, Daniel Chester | Potomac is Fort Washington, designed by L’Enfant 
ench and (for 22 years) Charles Moore, such and still an active military reservation. 


Florida rv 


‘apital, Tallahassee—Peninsuls State—State Flower, Orange Blossom—Motto: In God We Trust— 
Area, 58,560 sq. mi.; rank, 21st—Population, 1,897,414; rank, 2ith. f 


" Florida, a South Atlantic State, discovered (Eas- their towns in the remote fastnesses of the Ever- 
ter Sunday, March 27, 1513) by the Spaniard, | glades. They did not always live in, this section’ 
Ponce de Leon, in his search for the “fountain of | but were driven here from their homes in North 
petual youth,’’ is the southeasternmost point of | Florida at the close of the Seminole War. Refusing 
the United States, pounded on the north by Georgia | to surrender, they retreated into these wilds, where 
> ‘Alabama, on the east by the Atlantic Ocean, the soldiers could not find them. They have never 
the south by the Straits of Florida, and on the | formally submitted to the government and continue 
“west by the Gulf of Mexico and Alabama. to live under their own tribal laws. Their diet 
Florida is of coral formation, with no high eleva- | consists almost entirely of fish and game. 3 
tions, and in the southern part are vast swamps, St.-Augustine, the oldest city of European origin 
fhe Kverglades, which are being drained and pro- in the United States, was founded (1565). If has 
ded with roads to make available large potential | changed hands 13 times and has floated the 
1 wealth. The drainage district em- Spanish, French, British, Confederate and Ameri- 
of which one-quarter is | can flags. ‘ 
is valued at $105,000,000. Among the higher institutions of learning Oe the 
i University of Florida, Gainesville; State College for | 
and large forests of second growth | Women, Tallahassee: the University of Miami, Mi- 
pine. From them comes about one-fourth of the | ami, and the University of Tampa, Tampa. There 
ational supply of naval stores. are four negro and three junior colleges. 
Coastwise, the vegetation is sub-tropical, and in Palm Beach, 300 miles south of Jacksonville, has 
he interior is a coniferous tree-clad, sandy region | long been a famous resort for American and 
e citrus fruits have been developed. The | foreign wealth and fashion. Miami is built on the 
ate leads in the yproduction of grapefruit. | site of old Fort Dallas (established 1836). Begin- 
‘obacco, Trice, maize, oats and peas are grown. ning from almost nothing (1896) Miami has risen 
A present and future source of great wealth are | to a position of leadership in. resort life and as the 
he natural deposits of phosphate rock, of which | commercial center of southeastern Florida. ‘ 
pre-war times more than 1,000,000 tons were Marine Studios, at Marineland presents a displa: 
norted for foreign use as land fertilizer. Fullers | of marine life in the only oceanarium in the world. 
‘Kaolin are other minerals of | Through more than 200 portholes life in the under- 
ising of graded cattle is aj sea world is viewed. Action is continuous with 
feeding time every morning and afternoon when 
the porpoises and fish are fed by hand. The ocean- 
fever- | arium is open daily from 8:30 A. M. until sunset, 
e Federal Government | Marineland, occupying a mile on the Atlantic 
lands. The park borders the | oceanfront, was constructed at a cost of $1,000,000, 
) rom the Tamiami Trail on the | and is 18 miles south of St. Augustine and 35 miles 
th to Cape Sable, his 350 miles further | north of Daytona Beach on Ocean Shore Boulevard, 
Egypt, and covers 2,500 square Florida Route No. 140. 4 
wl the size of Rhode Island. by two venerable strongholds, Fort Marion , 
ns, remnants of the Seminole nation, have | (Castle San Marcos) and Fort Matanzas, on the 
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Matanzas River in Florida, were declared national , about 40 feet “square, situated on Rattles 
monuments by Presidential proclamation (Oct. 15, | Island. Having no moat, it could be entered or 
1924). Built by the Spanish, they are impressive | by the use of a ladder. The word Matanzas meaiq 
‘memorials of the momentous epoch when European | bloody. Fhe fort takes its name from a gru : 
nations were struggling mightily for empire in the | event which occurred in the vicinity (1565) 
New World. These forts, constructed of coquina, a | the Spanish slew some 300 French Huguenots. Fa! 
native material of sea shells which nature has 
cemented together, have withstood for generations 
the effects of wind and weather. 

Fort Marion—This fort, the oldest defensive work 
still standing in the United States, was begun by 
the Spanish (1672) as a protection to the town of 
St. Augustine. Containing four bastions, it is a 

- symmetrically shaped structure of the type perfected 
by Vauban, the great French. military engineer. 
Its massive ramparts are from 9 to 12 feet thick. 
Surrounded by a moat 40 feet wide, its only en- 
trance is across a drawbridge. Beautifully arched 
casements and carved cornices attest the artistic 
taste and skill of the Spanish builders. Besides 
living quarters for the garrison, the fort contains a 
council room, storerooms, a chapel, a chamber of 
justice, and dungeons. In one of the dungeons | 
Osceola, the Seminole chief whose name is con- | and Fort Jefferson was planned as the key to Ameig 
spicuous in the tragic history of his people, once | ican defense in the Gulf of Mexico. Work on titi) 
was imprisoned. Nearly all of the rooms open on | fort*started (1846) but progressed so slowly th: 
the court, which is about 100 feet square. at the outbreak of the Civil War it was scarcey 

Fort Matanzas—Situated about 16 miles south of | defensible. It was garrisqgned for the first 
Fort Marion, Fort Matanzas guarded the South | (Jan. 1861) with a force of 66 Federal tro 
Inlet of the Matanzas River. It is a small fort, ' Union forces continued to hold it during the wai 


Georgia 
Capital, Atlanta—Cracker State—State Flower, Cherokee Rose—Motto: Wisdom, Justice, Moderation 
Area, 58,876 sq. mi.; rank, 20th—Population, 3,123,723; rank, 14th. we 

Georgia, of the South Atlantic group, was one of | health following his attack of poliomyelitis. 
the Thirteen Original States. It is bounded on the Georgia has many places of recreation summe 
north by Tennessee, North Carolina and South | and winter, in the mountains of north Georg®? 
Carolina, on the east by South Carolina and the | and along the seashore. The National Park Ser 
Atlantic, on the south by Florida, and on the west | vice maintains seven parks and there are 21 Stat 
by Alabama. It is the largest State east of the | Parks with an area of 16,940 acres. 3 
Mississippi River and contains the largest area of Fort Pulaski, on Cockspur Island, at the mout! 
woodland—23,800,000 acres. v of the Savannah River, is a national monumeng 
mapmiaisees tepion in the north end’ northwest | Siates treated fon coset, defense by jhe Uae 

ates in, r z i ! 
which is interspersed with wide fertile valleys. . St et oF ane wine o ea 
‘Some of the Blue Ridge Mountains exceed 3,000 
feet. The most important river is the Savannah, 
but there are several lesser streams suited to 
navigation. - 

Agriculture is important. The chief crops are 
cotton, peanuts, tobacco, corn, peaches, rice, 
sweet potatoes, truck produce and sugar cane syrup. 
*Georgia is the largest producer of sea-island cotton 
and_is aap approaching Louisiana as chief 
producer of sugar cane syrup. . 

The-State grazes a million cattle, and raises as 
many swine. 

The lumber cut is mostly pine, from which come 
resin and turpentine. Georgia supplies more than 
one half of the United States production of naval | of Savannah (1779). 
stores and Savannah is the world’s largest market Gen. Simon Bernard, who at one time had bee 

» for such goods. , Napoleon’s chief engineer, made a preliminary surz 

The minerais produced in Georgia\in order of | vey of the island (1827) and work was begun ow 
value are as follows: kaolin, clay products, granite, | Fort Pulaski two years later. Robert E Lee’s firs? 
marble, Portland cement, Fullers earth, lime- | appointment after his graduation from West Poin 
stone, barites, sand and ‘gravel, manganese, coal,| was to this post. Approximately ‘$1,000,000 \ 
tale, bauxite, gold and silver and mica. . | Spent on the construction So a 

Georgia is the largest producer of kaolin for use ; 
@s a paper and china clay in the United States. In 
addition, Georgia ranks first among the States in ; 
the production of Fullers earth, second in the pro- i 
duction of barite and manganese and manganifer- latf Le | 
ous iron ore, and third in the production of bauxite EcLon: On Aee 
and micaceous minerals, asbestos and iron. ’ 4 

r Transportation is highly developed, with abun- 
dant rail lings and large ocean shipping in and out 
from Savannah, chief port. Vessels up to 32 feet 
draft are accommodated ut high tide across the 
bar, and up to 26 feet at all times. 

The Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, the 
University of Géorgia (chartered in 1785, opened~ 
1801) in Athens, Emory University, Atlanta, and 
Atlanta University (for negroes) in Atlanta, are 
institutions for higher education. 

At Warm Springs is a sanitarium for the treat- 
ment of sufferers from infantile paralysis. It was 
here that Franklin D. Roosevelt was restored to 


Idaho 


Capital, Boise—Gem of the Mountain State—sta : 3 j 
Perpetuated or It is Forever)—Area, 83,557 sq.. of me ‘Wik Bepuletion, seh 813, soa dare 
Idaho, of the Mountain group, is situated west RoUnkSEauees aan 
of the Rockies in the Pacific Coast region, bounded 
on the north by British Columbia and Montana, 
Vacute by Gish and Neveds: aud oa tbe wat ne 
evada, ani 
Oregon and Washington. wg eee | 


- 


Davis was captaeeas tien ¥ 
~~ State was readmitted to the Union 


- 


a ; 

eight from 10 to 100 feet. The. Snake River 
fains the State to the Columbia River, twisting 
rthward through Hells Canyon which averages 
feet for over 40 miles. At one point the 
on is 7,900 feet deep, a mile and a half from 
te river, which considerably exceeds the maxi- 
n depth (6,100 feet) of the Grand Canyon. It 
0 miles from rim to rim at its widest point. 
he Salmon (the river of no return) is also im- 
ortant. The St. Joe, in the area of the largest 
‘Stand of white pine in the United States, is the 
highest navigable river in the world. The climate 
sary and stimulating. 

here are a number of mountain ranges—Cabi- 
pet, Coeur d’Alene, Beaverhead and Bitter Root 
im the north; Salmon River, Sawtooth, and Lost 
wivers in the center of the State, and the Bear, 
‘Blackfoot and Snake River mountains in the 
utheast. The Snake of Shoshone River is noted 
Several waterfalls—the American, Shoshone 
a Salmon, and for a deep canyon: 
» Shoshone Falls—46 feet higher than Niagara— 
ours its flood over a horseshoe-shaped rim and 
walled the “Niagara of the West.” At night the 
ctacle is illuminated with floodlights. Twin 
@lls also attracts many. visitors. 
~Other scenic attractions, are’ Kaniksu, Pend 
ille and Coeur d'Alene lakes in the north and 
sar Lake in the southeastern corner. Lake Pend 
Mireille is one of the largest freshwater .lakes 
holly within the boundaries of the United States. 
Tthas a shore line of more thdn 500 miles and in 
Places is 1,100 feet deep: ae 

Adaho is undeveloped, having large mineral re- 
=e and much land yet to be covered with 


3 ation waters. The Federal Reclamation Service 
built seterdl impértant irrigation projects, 
ich are in addition to many private projects. 
- About 4,000 Indians reside on the reservations 
‘the State—in Coeur d'Alene, Bannock on Fort 
and Duck Valley, and Nez Perces. i 
‘Idaho ranks as one of the leading states in wild 
ié resources and points to 125,000 fishing and 
hunting licenses each year. Thousands of miles of 
jountain streams and rivers abound with trout 
bef various species and furnish excellent cold- 
ater fishing. Hundreds of lakes also provide fish- 


—Area, 56,400 sq. 


linois liestin the East North Central group, its 
theastern corner touching Lake Michigan, the 
issippi River flowing along its western bound- 
y line, the Ohio River along its southern end. 
is bounded on the north by Wisconsin, on the 
by Indiana, on the south by Kentucky and 
‘ souri and on the west by Missouri and Iowa. 
i is intensely industrial, agricultural, and mining, 
ind foremost in water and rail transportation. 

* Illinois is almost uniformly level, being situated 
“fm a glacial moraine, and is alluvial in all parts 


with a climate such as prevails in the whole of the | 


It is so level that a railway possesses 
precisely straight line 100 miles long in which 
cely a dirt cut was necessary—a vast prairie, 
ljargely wooded, now with only 10 per cent of 
sst cover. Corn, wheat, oats, barley and rye 
grown in large quantities. Other agricultural 
oducts are potatoes, hay, soy beans and wool. 
Tt is provided with remarkable mileage of river- 
vs... ‘The Mississippi-in the west, and the Ohio 
the Wabash in the southwest, provide. a 
urdary for much. of Illinois. The 
nois River is the principal intrastate river. An 
“tificial waterway is the Chicago Drainage Canal, 
miles from Chicago on eae hey ee to Jouet 
Tllinois River, an engineering device whic 
one t from the fiat lake-coastal 
and the Chicago Riyer, and 
ndency to drain into Lake 


Middle West. 


industries are wholesale méat. 
: : blast furnaces, fowndries and 
schine shops, petroleum refining, electric ma- 
ery factories, automobile plants, railroad car 
struction and repair shops, and agricultural im- 
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| feet into the rock, having an average width of 
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Nea On the thousands of acres of farm land, river 
bottom and swamp there is pheasant, grouse, par- 
tridge and. duck enenting. Big game, including 
mountain goat, elk, deer, bear and antelope can be 
found in almost any section of the State. There is 
skiing in the winter months. 

Agriculture is important, the farmers market- 
ing wheat, hay, oats, barley, potatoes, beans, peas, 
Sugar beets, apples and prunes, named in the or- 
der of importance. High-grade fleld and garden 
seed are raised and sold throughout the United 
States. Stock raising, particularly sheep, is an im- 
portant industry. Much wool is shipped. Near Mesa 
are the largest individually-owned orchards in the 
world. Lumber, beet sugar, dairy products and 
flour are the chief manufactures. 

Much metal is mined. The State ranks high 
in lead and silver production. Gold mifing is 
rapidly gaining in importance. 

daho: Territory was organized (March 3, 1863) 
out of parts ‘of Washington, Nebraska and North 
Dakota, with Lewiston the capital. It contained 
four counties, ten mining towns and 20,000 in- 


habitants. The territorial capital was moved to 
Boise (May, 1865). 
Lewis and Clark led the parade of pioneers into 


Idaho.* Fur traders and a few scattered mission- 
aries constituted the sole white population until 
discovery of gold near Orofino (1860). Stirring rush 
days followed,« equalled only when a burro acci- , 
dentally brought about the lead-silver strike in 
the Coeur d’Alenes (1884). Towns sprang up 
overnight, and ~ miners, lumberjacks, farmers 
swept over untouchéd forests. Silver was dis- 
covered in the Coeur d’Alene country (1884). 

The old Oregon Trail, the nation’s famous route 
of, pioheer migration, enters Idaho from, Wyomin; 
on the southeast, and leaves the state at Weiser 
on the west. Motorists today follow in_ general 
the same trail when they -travyel over U. S. Route 
30 and 30 N through fertile irrigated tracts where : 
Pioneers once prodded oxen over desert wastes. +15 

The University of Idaho is in ‘Moscow, with a e 
southern branch (juniorscoilege) in Pocatello, the 
College of Idaho is in Caldwell, Northwest Naza- 
rene Coilege in Nampa, and normal schools in 
Lewiston and Albion. 


plement factories. The printing and publishing 
plants are very important; also the clothing houses. 

Bituminous coal underlies more than half the 
area of Illinois which ranks third in soft coal out- 
put. Other minerals include petroleum, fluorspar, 
pig iron, primary zinc. The petroleum industry is” 
rapidly expanding in the State. 

The Chicago Board of Trade is the principal 
grain dealing exchange of the country. 

Among the educational institutions are’ the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in Urbana; the University of 

hicago, Loyola University, in Chicago; North- 
western University, in Evanston and Chicago; De — 
Paul University, Chicago; Augustana College, Rock 
Island; Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria and 
Knox College, Galesburg. : 

Tourists find a wealth of art centers in Chicago, 
including the Field Museum and the Chicago Muse- 
um,of Art} with many art. schools. ‘ 

There are numerous picturesque and historical 
sites in Illinois. Apple-Riyer Canyon, 250 feet deep’ 
and,160 feet wide, containing many caverns, is one 
of filinois’ Pci: beautiful state, park preserves. - 
From the river bed rise rock walls richly colored ~ 
with mineral deposits and dotted-at intervals with 
the hazy mauves of lichen. Cave-in-Rock, on the 
Ohio river between Shawneetown and Goleonda, — 
annually attracts thousands of tourists- It has the 
appearance of a large crypt imbedded in solid rock. 3 
The mouth is an arched opening about 55 feet wide 
at the base and the body of the cave extends 160 


40 feet. The date of the a Mee of the cavern 
by white men is unknown. The first mention of 
if may be found in the ‘“‘History of New France’’ 
(published 1744). ; 
Springfield, aside ftom the fact that it is the 
capital of Illinois, is hallowed by the mark of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. To'this city he wert asa young man. 
His farewell address was delivered from the plat- = © 
fori of a train at Springfield (1861). In the ~ 
legislative session (1837), held in Vandalia, then 
it was Lincoin, a rising 
the fight to move the cap- 
The bill proposing the move 
Was passed (July ts 1837) me the cornerstone of’ 
new State Capitol was, ‘ nS >: 
* The building ‘still stands on the square, but is; 
used now as the Sangamon County Court House 9 
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because 27 years after its erection it was- found 

inadequate and the present Capitol was built. 

The old court house, now dwarfed by its modern 

neighbors, is rich in Lincoln associations. In addi- 

tion to serving in the legislature Lincoln argued 

cases before the Supreme Court, then in the same 
e building, and made frequent use of the State and 
Supreme Court libraries. In this building he first 
took issue with Stephen A. Douglas and here he 
made his famous ‘“‘House divided against itself” 
speech. Here were his headquarters during the 
1860 campaign for the Presidency, and here his 
body lay in state (May 4, 1865) before burial 
in Oak Ridge Cemetery. 

The Lincoln tomb and monument in Oak Ridge 
Cemetery are about two miles due north of the 
Capitol. The Lincoln log cabin in Coles County, 
about a mile southeast of Farmington, is not to be 
confused with relics directly associated with Abra- 
ham Lincoln. The cabin, which is a reconstruction 
undertaken by the State, is the last home of 
Lincoln’s father, Thomas Lincoln, and _ his step- 
mother,.Sarah Bush Lincoln. The original cabin 
became the home of the elder Lincolns (about 
1837). Prior to that time they had lived in at least 
two places in Coles County, first at a place known 
as Buck Grove, about three miles east of the pres- 
ent city of Mattoon, and later on a 40-acre farm a 
half mile south of Lerna. The’total tract as finally 
deeded to Thomas Lincoln (1840) consisted of 120 
acres; part of this had belonged to Mrs. Lincoln’s 
son by her first marriage, John D. Johnston, and 
was purchased from him by Thomas Lincoln. 
rs Evidently the only building on these farm lands 
when Lincoln and Johnston acquired them was a 
: small log cabin which they subsequently moved 
-and enlarged. 3 

Thomas Lincoln\died in this cabin (1851) and, 
shortly after, Abraham conveyed the west 80 acres 
of the farm to Johnston, reserving his step-mother’s 
dower right and 40 acres. These latter 40 acres he 
never relinquished. John J. Hall purchased the 
west 80 acres from Johnston and also cultivated 
the 40 acres as part of his farm, and (May 1, 
1888) acquired legal title to this section by reason 
of undisputed possession for more than twenty 
years. The cabin, after being shown at the 
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Indiana is bounded on the north by Michigan 
and Lake Michigan, on the east by Ohio and Ken- 
tucky, on the south by Kentucky, and on the west 
by Illinois, The north side of the Ohio River, at 
low tide as in 1792, is the boundary line to the 
south and the Wabash forms almost half the west- 
etn boundary. These rivers and the White and 
Whitewater Rivers were important in the early 
settlement of the State. 

“The surface of the State is comparatively level, 
especially in the northern and central portions; 
the southern part is hilly. There are hundreds of 
small lakes in the northern half of the State. The 
soil varies in character, but for the most part is 
fertile. The climate is characteristic of the Middle 
West, warm in summer and cold in winter. 

' Indiana is predominantly a manufacturing 
State, with diversified industries and both large 
and small factories. Leading in production are 
steel and other rolling mill products. Manufacture 
of automotive parts, furniture, glass, soap, re- 
frigerators, farm implements, pumps, grain mill 
products, and clothing is also important. The 


Chicago and Whiting, with its steel mills and re- 
fineries, is one of the great industrial centers of 
the world. Harbors at Gary and Indiana Harbor 
are Lake Michigan ports for freighters carrying 
ore for the Calumet region. _ 

Bituminous coal, from strip and shaft mines 
in the southwestern part of the State, oolitic lime- 
stone, for building purposes, mineral wool and 
Portland cement are important mineral products. 
Coke, petroleum, natural gas, gypsum and pig 
iron are also produced in quantities. 

_ Agriculture is important. Corn is the big crop, 
with wheat, tomatoes, oats, rye, hay, soy beans and 
tobacco following. The predominant type of diver- 
sified farming is a combination of stock raising 
and grain farming. The State is known -for its 
canned vegetable products, especially tomatoes and 
tomato juice. Two-thirds of all the peppermint 
and Epeotmiat oil produced in the United States 
come from acres of muck soil in northern Indiana. 

The limestone area of southern Indiana contains 
many sinkholes and caves. Most widely known are 
Wyandotte cave, the second largest cavern in the 
United States, and Marengo, in Crawford County, 
Porters cave in Owen County, and Donaldsons 
in Lawrence. 
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Columbian Exposition (World’s Fair) in Chicag 
(e932, was dismantled and while plans for iy 
uture disposition were being considered it my# 
teriously disappeared. No trace of it ever has bee 


found. 

It is doubtful that Lincoln ever lived with hi 
father and step-mother in any of their Col« 
County homes. When they took up residenu 
in Coles County (1831) he was on his way to Ne‘ 
Orleans and the evidence is that he went to liv 
in New Salem immediately after his return frome 
the southern port. However, he was familiar with 
the place and more than once aided his fathe 
financially when the latter called upon him to hex 
in keeping the farm from sale. ri 

New Salem has been restored in New Salem Stats 
Park, a tract of 200 acres, situated two miles souti 
of Petersburg on State Highway 123. It was he 
that Lincoln began his public career as postmasta 
(1833-1836) at a salary of about $25-a year. Th 
postoffice, a cubicle in the Hill-McNamara genera 
store, was restored (Feb. 12, 1940) by the Federa’ 
Government. Lincoln clerked in the store. ’ 

The restoration of the thriving grist mill villas 
of New Salem of 1830 has been made log for lop 
rude door for rude door, tiny, window for i" 
window, cabins, stores, cooper shop, carding shew 
tannery and other buildings as they stood orig 
inally, flanking a half mile length of grassy roae 
The town comprises a scant dozen buildings and th 
restoration has been done by CCC boys. aid 
grass cut from the ground after 75 years reveale 
remnants of old foundations and even chimnew 
were found. A copy of the original plat of th 
surveyor and land title records, pieced togethe 
with the knowledge of persons still living who hat 
been children in New Salem, produced the schens 
by which the village was laid out for the seco: 
time and reconstructed. 

Illinois offers much in recreational and vacatioig 
facilities ranging from the advantages of th 
metropolitan life of Chicago to the natural beautt 
of the State parks. Starved Rock, White Pines 
Pere Marquette, and Giant City State parks hava 
fine lodges and cabins for the vacationer, an 
bridle paths, well marked trails, and natura 
history study classes have recently been establishea 
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36,291 sq. mi.; rank, 37th—Population, 3,427,796; rank, 12th. 
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Maintained by the State as memorials are thi 
old State capitol in Corydon; Pigeon Roost ce 
ment, in Scott County, commemorating the mas 
sacre of pioneer settlers by the Indians; a monu 
ment in Tippecanoe County at the scene.of Willian 
Henry Harrison’s defeat of the Indians incite: 
to uprising by Tecumseh and his brother, 
Prophet; the grave of Nancy Hanks Lincoln ant 
the site of Abraham Lincoln’s boyhood cabin hom#l 
in Spencer County; the memorial in Vincennes ¢ 
the acquisition of the Old Northwest, popularly 
called the George Rogers Clark Memorial. 

State-supported institutions of higher educatiod 
are Indiana University, Bloomington; Purdue Un 
versity, Lafayette; Indiana State Teachers Colleges 
Terre Haute; Ball State Teachers Colle; e, Muncie 
Other schools are: Depauw University, Greencas’ 
University of Notre Dame, South Bend; Wabasi 
College, Crawfordsville; Earlham College, Richi 
bay he eet pice Indianapolis, . 

afford recreational and -yacatiox 
facilities. TBS include: Brown Soa tor: 
miles south of Indianapolis; Clifty Falls, on thi 
hio near Madison; Indiana Dunes, between Ge 
and Michigan City; McCormick’s Creek, neae 
Spencer; Pokagon, on Lake James in the northi 
eastern corner of the State! Spring Mill, in Laws 
rence County; and Turkey Run, in Parke County 
are the most scenic and best known. All have 
modern hotels. Lakes Wawasee, Tippecanoe anf 
Winona, in Kosciusko County; Maxinkuckee : 
Marshall County; Manitou in Fulton County; p 
Freeman and Shafer, made by dams in the Tippe 
canoe River, are summering places, Cataract Fall 
in Owen County near Cloverdale, the Whitewatex 
Valley with the old Whitewater Canal With tt 
feeder dam at Laurel, and the Shades near Craw 
fordsville are also scenic attractions. = | 

French traders reached Indiana in the earl 
18th century; at their post, Vincennes, establishee 
about 1732, grew up the first permanent settle 
Mang in oP a ouewin the Revolution anj 

C e Indians, set atit 
the State from the south and idee pea ‘ 

Indiana became a State (1816). The seat of goy 
ernment during the Territorial period was Vind 
cennes (1800-1813) and Corydon (1813-1816). Cory# 
don continued as capital of the new State until 
1825, when the government was moved to a siti 
selected in the center of the State, Indianapolis. 
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‘Towa lies in the West North Central part of the 
Middle West, bounded on the north by Minnesota, 
ie the east by Wisconsin and Illinois, on the south 
by Missouri, and on the west by Nebraska and 
South Dakota. The Mississippi River flows along 
the entire eastern boundary line, and the Missouri 
River along three-fourths of the western line. 
*The surface is rolling prairie. No ‘‘civilized’’ area 
ba the world of equal size has such consistently 
Wtile soil. Altitudes range from 477 feet above 
‘sea level to 1,670 feet, the highest. 
| The proportion of area actually under cultivation 
larger than in any other State. The diversity 
crops is unexcelled anywhere in the world. 
| towa ranks high in the production of corn, oats, 
tter, eggs, fruit and nuts, and is the world center 
for popcorn and timothy seed. = 
The Iowa Farm Census showed that there were 
Seer 1, 1940) on Iowa farms 117,833 tractors, an 
Wyerage of one tractor for each farm and a half. 
-Four millon tons of coal are mined annually. 
M ypsum plaster, building stone, clay prod- 
ucts, cement sand and gravel are produced. 
' Important industries are the processing of agri- 


iitural products and the handling of grain and 
Hye stock. Farm implements, washing machines, 


cf 


s 
’ Kansas, a West North Central State, in almost 
exact geographical center of the United States, 
bounded on the north by Nebraska, on the east 
Missouri, on the south by Oklahoma, and on 
west by Colorado. It is varied in topography. 
About one-third of the eastern boundary is fol- 
‘Nowed by the Missouri River; within the State 
ow the Kansas and Arkansas Rivers. Toward 
he west the prairies increase in elevation up to 
£000 feet above sea level. Much of the land is 
fat with some low hills in the western portion. 
he climate is variable with rather severe winters 
hot summers. Included in the Louisiana Pur- 
se it was a part of the Territory of Missouri 
und later (1821) became an extension of Indian 
rritory. Kansas was°made a Territory (1854) 
ind a State (1861). 
griculture is extensive. The products include 
at, corn, potatoes, the hardier fruits, and flax. 
as normally produces one fourth of all/the 
eat in the United States and ranks first among 
fiour milling states. The largest grain elevator 
n the country is in Kansas City. and the world’s 
largest broom corn market is in Wichita. It is one 
nf the four leading cattle raising states. Dairy and 
Doultry production are great. 
= Coal underlies more than 15,000 square miles. 
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Phe State ranks high in oil and natural gas pro-. 


du tion. Other mineral products are lead, zine, 
Portland cement. Large quantities of salt are 
found. 

oe tate supported are the University of Kansas, 
4 the Kansas State College of Agricul- 


ypeka; University and South- 
FE stern College, Winfield. The nation’s largest 

avalry school is located in Fort Riley. The Haskell 
'fndian School, Lawrence, is the largest Indian 
hool in the United States. 
| Kansas has more than 42 state and county lakes 
‘and a park area in excess of 12,000 acres and 
| almost 4,000 acres of water. There are 18 prin- 
eipal rivers with two great watersheds and two 


bi Fall—Area, 40,395 sq. mi.; ra 
be ‘constituting Kentucky was orig- 
ett i tle County, Virginia, The 

wn to have discovered this ter- 
A tte and Joliet (1673). Daniel 
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pital, Des Moines—Hawkeye State—State Flower, Wild Rose—Motto: Our Liberties We Pri 
Rights We Will Maintain—Area, 56,280 sq. mi.; rank, 24th—Population, 2,538,268; ae hohe 


fountain pens, cosmetics, buttons, railroad equip- 
ment, furnaces, lawn mowers, calendars, cartons, 
vending machines, auto accessories and office 
equipment are among the manufactures, r 
_ There are 25 institutions for higher learning. 
including the University of Iowa in Iowa City 
and the State College of Agriculture in Ames. In 
addition there is a_ teachers’ college, two pro- 
fessional and technological schools and 34 junior 
colleges. 

Marguette and Joliet were the first explorers 
to visit the land (1673) and the first settlement 
was made by Julien Dubuque (1788) near the 
site of the city named after him, Iowa was in 
the territory ceded to Spain (1763), ceded back 
to France (1801) and included in the Louisiana 
Purchase (1803). The region was successively 
part of Louisiana (1805), Missouri (1812). Michi- 
gan (1834) and Wisconsin (1836). It became a 
distinct territory (1838) and was admitted to the 
Union (Dec. 28, 1846) as a State. Burlington was 
the capital of Wisconsin (1838) |\when Iowa was 
separated-and the territorial seat of government 
was established, later to go to Iowa City and from 
there (1857) to Des Moines. The gold seekers and 
Mormons traveled the stage routes across the 
State and the first railroad was constructed in 1853 


Kansas 


ital, Topeka—Sunflower State—State Flower, Sunfiower—Motto: Ad Astra per Aspera (To the 
Stars Through Difficulties)—Area, 82,276 sq. mi.; rank, 13th—Population, 1,801,028; rank, 29th. i 


smaller ones. The State offers the leisurely auto- 
mobile tourist much to see and enjoy in scenic 
oints and historic spots. These include fossil 
eds in which are found skeletons of prehistoric 
monsters that lived a million years ago. The 
State has preserved ruts made on the Santa Fe 
Trail by wagon trains of almost a century pe 

Archeologists have found remains of interesting | 
forms of life that existed in Kansas in the distant 
past. Three and four-toed horses no larger than a 
fox terrier and ancient birds with teeth once made 
that part of the country their habitat; and skele- 
tons of flying reptiles with a wing-spread of 25 ft. 
have been. found in the chalk beds of western 
Kansas. Swimming reptiles 50. feet long cavorted 
in the seas that once covered the area, which has 
been inundated many times. Ferns 100 feet high 
once grew in Kansas. 

The State was traversed by many of the great 
pioneer trails, including the Oregon, Trail and 
the Santa Fe Trail. Some of the towns in Kan- 
sas were settled by pioneers who arrived in 
boats, notaby Manhattan. The steamer Havt- 
ford left Cincinnati (1854) with 80 persons and 
ready-cut houses; steamed down the Ohio, up the 
Mississippi and Missouri and Kansas rivers; Tran — 
aground at Lecompton and lay on the bar three 
days until rain raised the river. The boat ran 
ashore again just above the mouth of the Blue. 
river and those aboard decided to settle there and 
put up their homes. f 

Francisco Vasquez de Coronado headed a Spanish — 
exploring party that entered Kansas (1541) seeking 
gold in the fabled cities of Cibola, When Coronado 
returned to Mexico he left behind Father Juan de 
Padilla, who founded a mission among, the Indians 
and became the first Christian martyr to die on 
United States soil. The Quiviran Indians killed 


him because he was about to leave them to €8-.: 5 


tablish another mission among & rival tribe, . 
Spanish explorations in Kausas gave way 1682) 
to the French when LaSalle laid claim to all the 
land drained by the Mississippi and its tributaries. 
France ceded the territory to Spain (1763); re- 
gained it (1800); and sold it to the United States 
(1803). ibe 
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tucky County. The three counties which had been 
rmed since 1776 
fore into Kentucky District. Virginia passed 
1786) the first of four enabling acts giving con- 
itional consent_to the organization of Kentucky 
as a separate State. Kentucky with its present 
boundaries was admitted (1792) to the Union. 
The surface of Kentucky rises gradually from an 
altitude of about 300 feet along the Bisse sinees 
River to the western na of the Appalachian 
Mountain province, in w ich parallel ridges of 


folded mountains, the Cumberland and the Pine, — 


in Kentucky County were united ; 


Pine 


; 
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have crests in excess of 2,000 feet. The region 
west of the Tennessee is low, and broken only by 
creek and river valleys. The central portion is 
rolling to undulating, being part of the westward 
slope of the Allegheny Mountain Region. The 
entire eastern part is much dissected. In the 
southeast is a mountainous region with small 
limestone valleys. 

Kentucky .possesses a somewhat milder and 
more even temperature than that of the neighbor- 
ing States. The mean annual temperature, 50 
degrees on the mountains in the southeastern 
part, and 60 degrees west of the Tennessee, is 
about 55 degrees for the entire State. “ 

The soil of Kentucky is well adapted to agricul- 
ture. The! Blue Grass region is composed of 
heavy loams, clay loams and stony loams, derived 
from the almost pure Silurian limestone. 

The principal resources of Kentucky are bitu- 
Minous coal, petroleum, natural gas, fiuorspar, 
natural cement. Bituminous coal is the most im- 
portant output, Kentucky ranking high among the 
coal-producing states. Petroleum and gas rank 
second in importance. 

More than haif of the inhabitants of Kentucky 
is engaged in agriculture. Corn is. .the largest 
and most valuable crop with wheat and oats next. 
The wheat is grown both in the Blue Grass region 
and farther west. In the eastern part of the State, 
where crops are generally light, Indian corn, oats, 
and potatoes are the principal products, but tobac- 
co, flax and cotton are also raised. The culture of 
tobacco, which is the second most valuable crop in 
the State, was begun (about 1780) in the northern 
part. Kentucky is excelled by North Carolina only, 
in this product. The two most important tobacco- 
growing districts are the Black Patch, in the ex- 
treme southwest corner of, the State, where a 
black, heavy leaf is produced; and the Blue 
Grass region, with the hill country south and east, 
where the product, the red and white Burley, isa 

ne-fibered light leaf peculiarly absorbent of 
icorice and other adulterants used in the manu- 
facture of chewing tobacco. Kentucky is the 
principal hemp-growing state in the Union. Fruits 
of fine quality are produced. 

The livestock industry is an important branch 
of agriculture in Kentucky, and large numbers of 
horses, sheep, cattle, and swine are raised. Ken- 
tucky has long been noted for its fine horses. 

There are extensive forests of oak, maple, beech, 
walnut, ash, pine, and cedar. Oak and yellow 
poplar are the principal hardwoods cut for com- 
Mercial purposes, and yellow pine the principal 
softwood. : 

The value of the manufactured products. of 
oe aaeed -has been steadily increasing. Among 
the great industries are the flour mills and grist- 
Mills, the tobacco Manufactures, and the manu- 
facture of men’s clothing. The. lumber industry 
includes the logging plants, sawmills, and the 
various, wood-working establishments, especially 
those aaa ad railroad ties, spokes, handles, barrel 
staves, and headings. Cotton goods are also im- 
portant. Kentucky was one of the first states to 
engage in tobacco manufacturing on a_ factory 
basis. ‘The factories are chiefly employed in mak- 
ing chewing and smoking tobacco and-snuff. Other 
manufactures of importance are. foundry and 
machine-shop products, iron and steel, slaughter- 

g and meat-packing and railway shops, and 
printing and publishing. 3 

Educational institutions include the University 
of Kentucky, Lexington; Louisville University, 
Louisville; Berea College, Berea; Centre College. 
Danville; and Transylvania College, Lexington. 

Kentucky contains many natural curiosities of 
unusual interest. Mammoth Cave has been the 


' 


Louisiana, situated in the South Central region, 
on the Gulf of Mexico, at the mouth of the 
Mississippi River, is bounded on the north by 
Arkansas and Mississippi, on the east by Mississippi 
State and the Gulf, on the south by the Gulf, and 
on the west by Texas. 

There are no hills of importance, and much of 
the land is lower than the immediate banks of 
the ssissippi. A powerful system of levees and 
spillways obviates the danger of annual floods. 

The western part, immediately next to Texas, 
shades off toward the drier character of climate 
-and soils, the climate of Louisiana for the greater 
part being warm in summer, with little of winter 
‘cold. It is semi-tropical. The average annual tem- 

perature is 66.4 degrees and the average annual 
‘rainfall 55.33 inches. 
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.6,000,000 pelts annually. 


have | 
In extent a 


rock ledge. - 
The house in which Stephen C. 
“My Old Kentucky Home’ ‘ i 
rounding it known as Federal Hill, situated ow 
mile east of Bardstown, have been preserved : 
a state park. It was originally the home ¢ 
Judge John Rowan, U.S. Senator from Kentucks 
a relative of Foster: In the rear of Federal Hi 
to the southwest and east, the high tablelari, 
of the plantation stretches beyond sight. rhe# 
were the slave cabins on whose floors ‘the {youn 
folks roll, all merry, all happy and bright!’ 
The Abraham Lincoln National Park, comp 
ing 110 acres, lies three miles south of Hodgenvil 
Ky. The Lincoln Farm Association bought ti 
site (1906) and began the erection of a graninj 
building in which to place a log cabin said to 
that in which Lincoln was born. t 
The cabin is 12 feet wide and 17 Sw long, ~ 
feet from the- floor to the eaves, and 14 feet from 
the floor to the highest point of the roof. T 
memoriaF building, for which Theodore Roosevey 
laid the cornerstone (1909) on the centennial o 
Lincoln’s birth, is of Connecticut granite ling 
with Tennessee marble. Z 


States, to be administered by the War Depar 
ment. The property was transferred _(1933) # 
the jurisdiction of the National Park Service. | 
At this place, Sinking Spring Farm, near 
Big. South Fork of Nolin Creek in what is no 
Larue County, Abraham Lincoln was born (Fek 


the family moved to another farm, and, a 
years later te Indiana, and thence to Illingis, for 
lowing the frdutier with its promise of Jlan# 
freedom, and opportunity. 4 

It is an interesting coincidence that bot 
opposing Presidents of the Civil War perio, 
were born in the same state and in the sanw 
section. An obelisk rises 351 ft. at Fairview i 
Todd county to mark the place. where Jefferso, 
Davis, President of the Confederate States, wa 
born (1808). , 

Like Lincoln, Davis left Kentucky in his yout 
but he returned to Kentucky for four years a 
schooling before he entered West Point. Whe 
Jefferson Davis was an infant the family move 
to Mississippi and became cotton planters. 
park of 20 acres surrounds. the Davis chelisit! 
which is second in height to the Washineto 
Monument. The custodian’s house is-said to be 
replica of the house in which Jefferson was bol 


Union, Justice, Confidence. 


The Sabine River-bounds the State on the wes? 
and with the Red River and. the Mississippi, Louisis 
ana has 4,794 miles of navigable waterways, muc: 
of them being on the large bayous in the south. 

There are more than 6,000 square miles wate 
covered, suitable for the propagation’ of oysters 
‘the shrimp catch is valuable, and commerciz 
fishing an important industry. Trappers marke! 
muskrat, opossum, raccoon, mink and other fur: 
Louisiana producing more furs than any State 
the Union. Muskrats are by far the most im 
tant fur-bearing animals, yielding approxima! 


Louisiana leads in the production of sugar cane 
sugar cane syrup and rice. Other important ¢ 
are corn, sweet potatoes, truck vegetables, cit 
fruits and pecans.~ Cotton is grown extensivel 


fhe State ranks high in lumber production, kraft 
per mills consuming large amounts of the abun- 
lant slosh pine. 
There are rich sulphur mines; also four of the 
gest Salt mines in the world. The output of 
| Petrcleum and natural gas is large. 
Bear noe ae (1528) by the Spanish explorer 
arvaex, the history Of Louisiana divides into two 
a. periods—the colonial, extending from the 
fifst attempts at colonization (about 1712, to the 
ession in 1803) and the American from the latter 
date to the present time. The colonial period com- 
rises the French domination, down to 1769; the 
“Spanish domination, (1769-1803); and a brief 
“period of French rule in the latter year. _ 
ba Salle claimed the territory in the name of 
France (1682) and attempted colonization (1687) 
“with 280 men who perished with him. 
+. The actual room in which final terms of the 
transfer. of Louisiana to the United States were 
“Made still exists. It is called the ‘‘Sala Capitular”’ 
"nd is the main, or largest, chamber in the Cabildo, 
in New Orleans. The Cabildo, former seat 
a ot and later of justice, now is owned by 
' the State. and in it repose archives and historical 
"treasures of the State. The Cabildo, the Pres- 
“bytere, and the Lower Pontalba building, also 
“Pwned by the State, are units of the State Museum. 
Jean Baptiste Lemoine Bienville, some twenty 
) Years after his brother, Iberville, a French naval 
| Officer, discovered the Mississippi river (March 2, 
©1699), founded New Orleans, the first settlement in 
‘Louisiana proper, although some time previously, 
“With the aid of Le Blonde de la Tour, he settled a 
/ mMumber of Canadians on the site. Under de la 
_Tour’s supervision the city of New Orleans took 
“Shape. A church and houses were built, levees 
+ thrown up and ditches made, and a great canal dug 
-in the rear for drainage. Bienville arrived and took 
his residence there (Aug. 1722). he Louisiana 
_€olony received new inhabitants and new strength 
from John Law’s settlers. There were Indian wars. 
| Slaves were introduced and the: Black Code 
- formulated. 
_. From 1760 to 1790 about 4,000 Acadians, orgs 
pe, the British from Nova Scotia in 1755, settled in 
uuisiana, Their descendants today, numbering 
cnt 300,000, form a large portion of southwest 
“Louisiana's population. 
_ A hospi was established (1799). A humble 
ench sailor, Jean Louis, left his savings to estab- 
Yish a center of medical attention for the poor. 
"This hospital still exists in New Orleans. It is 
est institutions of 
and administered 


Sharity Hospital, one of the la 
kind in the world. It is ow: 


B: 
eae 
“Bdmministratio 


(3 
Peso 1791) result 
fal - eSu. 
uisiana, where they were given generous 
rants along the Mississippi River and in the 
rthern part of the State. The Revolution was 
‘ollowed by no less bloody occurrences in France’s 
West Indian holdings, and many Tefugees from 
ti and Santo Domingo settled in Louisiana. 
The census of 1810 revealed sufficient population 
in the Territory for admission to oth union, and 
n 1812 Louisiana was gran s' ood. 
; Following the War of 1812, river trade, spurred 
by the invention of the steamboat, began to boom 


a 


mi.; rank, 38th—Po. 


coniferous 


tates. 
stly with 
‘Maine is heavily wooded, mostly aap oe 


, is of broken topography, rising 
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New Orleans as a port. By 1840 it was second 
only to New York in amount of tonnage handled, 

Not the least picturesque of those who fought 
under the American fiag at the Battle of New 
Orleans (Jan. 8, 1814) was Jean Lafitte, the pirate, 
and his crew. Lafitte, upon whose head a price 
had been set by Louisiana authorities, -spurned 
British gold offered to him to guide warships to 
within striking distance of New Orleans. Andrew 
Jackson, the Tennesseans, Kentuckians, Creoles 
and pirates won a great victory at Chalmette, when 
they turned back the tide of Red Coats. Pakenham, 
an English general, fell fatally wounded on the 
battlefield. His body was sent back to England 
embalmed in a cask of rum. 

Following the lead of other southern states 
Louisiana seceded from the union in 1861, 
figured prominently in the Civil War. New Or-: 
leans was_captured by Farragut’s fleet in 1862, 
and later Baton Rouge fell. The attempt of Fed- 
eral forces in 1864 to take Shreveport, however, 
was unsuccessful, and there was little fighting in 
Louisiana thereafter. 

Recovery of Louisiana following the war was 
hastened by James H. Eads in deepening the 
channel at the mouth of the Mississippi River, 
which contributed to further development oi the 
port of New Orleans. 

The start of the present century found Louisiana 
embarked upon an era of intensive commercial 
and industrial growth. Discovery and development 
of abundant raw material sources, including oil, 
sulphur, salt and natural gas, resulted in the 
establishment over the State of refineries, chemical 
plants and other large industrial units. Accom~ 
panying this progress came statewide improvement 
of transportation facilities, including railways, 
eae ee bridges and waterways. : 

here are 11 institutions of higher learning’ 
including Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge; 
Tulane University and Loyola University (R. C.), ~ 
New Orleans, and, for’ negroes, Southern Univer- 
sity in Scotlandville, Dillard University and Xavier ~ 
University, both in New Orleans. 

Louisiana’s recreational calendar includes the 
Mid-Winter Sports Carnival, a six-day event dur- 
ing which nationally famous college athletes com~ 
pete in all forms of sport at New Orleans. ‘The 
sports events, beginning Dec. 26, are climaxed by 
the famous Sugar Bowl football game held on 
New Year's Day. S 

The colorful New Orleans Mardi Gras, which 
attracts thousands of tourists, occurs annually on 
the day preceding Ash Wednesday (celebration of 
Mardi Gras was canceled in 1942 and 1943 due to — 
the war, and probably will not be resumed for the 
duration). i 

In March the "New Orleans Spring Fiesta and 
Flower Show features floral displays and tours of 
gardens and colonial-type residences in the city 
and vicinity. The Audubon Pilgrimage held at 
St. Francisville provides a tour of about 10 ante 
bellum homes in the area in which the naturalist, 
John James Audubon, gathered material for his 
monumental work, Birds of America. During 
March there are also held in the Azalea Trail at 
Lafayette, and the Garden Tour at Shreveport. 

During April the Trio-State Sing is held at 
Shreveport with hundreds of singers from the 
states of Arkansas, Louisana and Texas partici- 
pating. Usually in May or June the National 
Pirogue Race is held at Lafitte Postoffice, a small 
town south of New Orleans. In this unique event 
Acadians race over a bayou course in their hand-— 
made craft which are propelled by a single oar. 

‘An interesting event held during August is 
the Blessing of the Shrimp Fleet at Morgan City, 
Golden Meadow, the vicinity of Houma and other 
bayou settlements. The custom of blessing the 
boats of fishermen was taken to Louisiana by 
French priests. During this month also the Tarpon 
Rodeo is held at Grand Isle, Louisiana, with scores 


of fishermen participating. 


847,226; rank, 35th. 


elevations in the northwest, Mount Katah- 
Eerie ft., being the highest point, and slopes 
in broken form toward the coast, which is rugged, 
tortuous, picturesque and indented with many 
harbors. There are ten mountains more than 4,000 
ft. high and hundreds more than 2,000 ft. 
Mount Katahdin, situated approximately in the 
geographical center of the State, is the first spot 
in the United States to greet the rising sun. 
Maine’s waters abound in fish, its forests in wild 
animals, and it has a climate rather intensely — 
cold in winter but beneficent in summer. It has. 
2,465 lakes and twice as many Trivers and streams 
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’ comprising one-tenth of its surface. Moosehead 


Lake (35 miles long and two to ten miles wide) 
is the largest body of fresh water in the State. 
There are five large rivers—Androscoggin, Kenne- 
bec, Penobscot, St. John and St. Croix. The coast- 
line is 2,486 miles long, Maine has 1,300 wooded 
islands, one Mount Desert, of 60,000 acres, on 
which is Acadia National Park and a notable 
summer colony. 5 

The deer is by-far the most important game 
animal in the State. There is much grouse-shoot- 
ing.. The black bear is pretty much at home in 
Maine, as well as numerous other fur-bearing 
animals. P 

The chief crop is the potato, and its home county 
is Aroostook, up north. As many as 55,000,000 

ushels are grown some years. Other crops are 
hay, oats, buckwheat, apples. Poultry fiourish, also 
blueberries. The fisheries are of great importance. 

Granite is quarried to pave streets and build 
houses all over the North Atlantic coast. 

Lumber is the principal manufactured product 
and Maine forests provide much white pine, spruce, 
hemlock, balsam, birch, cedar, oak, maple, beech, 
ash, and -basswood or linden. Maine leads the 
nation in the production of pulp and paper. Along 
the rivers are many water power motived textile, 
tanning, oilcloth,. boots and shoes, canning, flour 
and machinery works. 

The coast of Maine, like every other boldly 
beautiful coast region in the world whose origin is 
non-volcanic, has been formed by the flooding of 
an old and water-worn land surface, which has 
turned its heights into islands and headlands, its 
stream courses into arms and reaches of the sea, 
its broader valleys into bays and gulfs. 

At the center of this coast there stretches an 
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Maryland, a South Atlantic border: State, is one 
of the Original Thirteen, and is bounded on the 
north by Pennsylvania, on the east by Delaware 
and the Atlantic Ocean, on the south and west by 
Virginia and West Virginia. It is penetrated from 
the south by. Chesapeake Bay, a wide arm of the 
Atlantic, and an important channel of water-borne 


. commerce which has made Baltimore a great sea- 


port. The Potomac River, which flows along the 
southwestern boundary, is also important in com- 
merce, The topography is varied, low and flat in 
the portions toward the ocean, and rising to moun- 
tain levels in the western sections. Great Back- 
bone Mountain, 3,340 feet, is the highest point. 
The State is distinctly separated by the bay into 
Eastern and Western shore parts, each having so- 
cial and industrial individuality. 

The original charter for Maryland was granted 
(1634) to Cecelius Calvert, Lord Baltimore, and 
the first settlement was made at St. Mary’s. It 
was named after Queen Henrietta Maria, wife of 
Charles I of England. 

Baltimore, the chief city, is a ranking foreign 


trade port. 


The State produces pig iron, coal and coke, clay 
and asbestos. Important agricultural products are 
tobacco, wheat, corn, hay and potatoes. Maryland 
ae more tomatoes than any other State in the 

nion, amdunting to approximately 35% of all 
tomatoes put up in the United States. 

Maryland and Massachusetts are the only two 
states with Capitol buildings dating from before 
the Revolution. The present building is the third 
on the same site. The first (built in 1697) was 
destroyed. by fire, and the second (built in 1704) 
hk torn down to make room for the present struc- 

Fort McHenry National Park borders the water 
front of Baltimore. It contains 47 acres, approxi- 
mately five of which are covered by the fort. During 
the American Revolution Baltimore was an im- 
portant naval center. A battery of 18 guns was 


erected (Spring of 1776) on Whetstone Point to 


pre the entrance to its harbor. This was the 
eginning of Fort McHenry. The depredations of 
Algerian corsairs and French interference with 
American commerce led Congress to authorize 
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Massachusetts, one of the Thirteen Original 
States, lies in New England, bounded on the north 


_ by Vermont and New Hampshire, on the east by 


the Atlantic Ocean, on the south by Rhode Island, 


archipelago of islands and island-sheltered wat e 
ways Tad lakelike bays, and at its northern en 
with its mountainous uplift, lies Mount Deses 
Island, whereon the national park is located. Ul 


land park. F 

wadunt Desert Island was discovered by Chan 
plain (Sept. 1604)~16 years and over before tt 
atrival of the Pilgrim Fathers at Cape Cord 
He had come out the previous spring with tly 
Sieur de Monts, a Huguenot gentleman, a soldie 
and the governor of a Huguenot city of refuge | 


to whom Henry IV—‘“ 


Gorgeanna. The first naval engagement of 
Revolutionary War was fought off Machias. Of 
Monhegan Island was fought the historic batty 
between the Enterprise and Boxer in the Wart a 
1812. see 

The University of Maine in Orono; Bowdoib} 
College in Brunswick; Bates College in Lewiston 
and Colby College in Waterville are institutio 
of higher learning. 


(1790s) the construction of six frigates and thi 
purchase’ of merchant vessels suitable for con 
version into men-of-war. When the Governme 
began a general program of fortification for thi 
defense of the coast (1794) the battery at Whett 
stone was offered by the city of Baltimore t 
the Federal Government ‘‘as a fort, or an arsena 
for public defense.’’ Eight warships were buii 
or outfitted in Baltimore, including the frigaty 
Constellation (launched in 1797). Realizing thi 
importance of proper protection for this importars 
work, Baltimoreans urged the erection of a stronge 
fort. When told that the Federal Governme: 
could not expend more than $20,000 for this pum 
pose, they raised funds to complete the presem 
star fort, with walls 35 ft thick. It was name 
for Col. James McHenry, of Baltimore, who 
been an aid@é to General. Washington during ‘ 
Revolution and was Secretary of War (1796-1800 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, has wor 


ists. Goucher College for Women, Baltimore; St 
John’s, in Annapolis, and the University of Mary. 
land, College Park and Baltimore, rank hight Ther 
are four colleges for negroes. { 

In Annapolis, a city with a notable history whiclt! 
has preserved its colonial charm, is the Unitea 
States Naval Academy. ae r | 

Along artistic lines there is high developmentt 
principal centers being Peabody Institute for Edu 
cation in Music, the Maryland Institute School ox 
Art and Design, and Walter’s Art Gallery. 4 

There are many points of historic and scenilj 
interest in Maryland. The house is still stan 


La 


United States and are so named because the stal 
actites which form a beautiful drapery from the 
toofs of the caves have a_ crystal clearness. An. 
tietam battlefield—near Hagerstown—scene of 
bloody battle of the Civil War, is visited annual 
by thousands of tourists. ; 

Maryland retains the whipping post for punish: 
ment of certain crimes. Fal 


Connecticut and the Atlantic, and on the west by! 
New York. : ; 

The highest elevations, about 3,500 ft. maximun, 
are in the west, in the Berkshires. | 


e 
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Massachusetts Was once wooded in all portions 
ut retains only a fraction of the original fores 
‘wealth; and has become a leading industrial] State 
th huge developed and potential water power. 
The leading industry is the manufacture of cot- 
2] goods, and woolens and worsteds, and of great 
| importance are the boot and shoe factories and 
| tanneries, the foundries and machine shops, the 
electric. equipment works, the paper mills, the 
‘printing and publishing houses and plastics . 
_ The Commonwealth has abundant rail and coast- 
‘wise shipping facilities. 
In value, hay is the leading crop, tobacco and 
| ae next, others being wheat, corn, oats, rye, 
buckwheat, apples, maple sugar, and small fruits, 
eranberries oe in the Cape Cod area. 
"Massachusetts is the leading fisheries State of 
New England and Boston is the greatest fishing 
port in the country. 
' Mineral products consist chiefly of quarry out- 
“puts, including granite for paving blocks. Lee 
Marble—the handsome white Dolomite—is famous. 
Epome of it is in the Capitol in Washington, in the 
Washington Monument; and in Grant's Tomb. 
~ Harvard College in Cambridge. the nucleus of 
rvard University (founded 1636) has been 
“@enerally regarded as the oldest college in 
“America, 
» Other noted institutions of higher learning are 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston Col- 
‘lege, Boston University and Northeastern, Boston; 
Massachusetts State and Amherst, Amherst; Tuf 
“Medford; Williams, Williamstown; Clark and Hol 
'ross, Worcester Institutions for women include 
ellesley,; Wellesley; Smith, Northampton; Rad- 
iffe (an offshoot of Harvard), Cambridge; Mount 
South Hadley; Wheaton, Norton and 
mons, Boston. 
Like all New England, the Commonwealth is a 


Capital, Lansing—Wolverine 


_ Michigan, lying along the Canadian border, is di- 
 ¥ided by Lake. Michigan into two parts; the north- 
ern peninsula has, on the north, Lake Superior, 
md on the south, Wisconsin; the southern penin- 
‘sula has Lake! Michigan on the west, Lake Huron, 
* Ontario, Canada, and Lake Erie on the east, and 
'/Indiana and Ohio on the south. The interests of 
the northern peninsula are mostly copper, iron and 
7 ber. In the southern there are also minerals 
' d timber, but manufacturing has grown to chief 
portance. Michigan ranks first in automobile 
2 oduction. 
"The State is mostly rolling clay loam, with large 
areas of cut-over timberlands, mostly coniferous, 
“with rugged topography in the north. The State, 
on he Federal Government and large private enter- 
prises are now making great efforts for the re- 
estation of the land. 
No State has greater water boundary lines pro- 
portioned to area; transport naturally is great by 
that means. Rail facilities are abundant, lines 
ying sought the heayy tonnage of the recently 
developed industries. The Sault Ste. Marie Ship 
E al. between Lakes Huron and Superior, ac- 
‘commodates more tonnage than the Suez Canal. 
 Educationally, Michigan has its State University 
m Ann Arbor, which was first to admit women 
atriculates: Michigan State College of Agricul- 
e and Applied Science in East Lansing, which is 
2 e oldest agricultural college in the country; 
“Michigan College of Mining and Technology in 
; ghton; and Wayne University, Detroit. 
‘An act of Congress (approved March 3, 1931) pro- 
ded for the establishment of a national park of 
e Royale in Lake Superior about 40 miles south 
Port Arthur. It is about 45 miles long and five 
les wide, and conte a acres, including 
some 40 odd adjavent islands. 
Beautt ully sieuated along many waterways, the 
ate bids strongly for metropolitan repute and 
mstantly attracts newcomers from home and 
read. 
ichigan is an all-year-round vacation State 
ut tremendous strides have been made in the 


Capital, St. 
Peed (The Star of the North)—Area, 

“Minnesota is bounded on the south by Iowa, 

n the west by South and i 

rth by Canadian provinces of Manitoba 

tario, and on the east by Wisconsin and 


and 


Michigan 
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construction of roads and parks for the entertain-: } 


North Dakota, on the | systems are 
Lake | Few states are so well watered, 


great summer resort, the North Shore above Boston 
being the haven of vacationists and many artists 
and the long hooklike Cape Cod and adjacent 
islands attxact thousands. At Provincetown, at the 
tip of the Cape, the Mayflower made its first land- 
ing (1620), sailing thence to Plymouth. New Bed- 
ford was the leading whaling port in the world 
when the whaling industry was at its height. It is 
now one of the largest yachting and fishing centers 
on the coast. Nantucket was also a leading whal- 
ing port. Regulir boat services at New Bedford 
and Woods Hole are maintained with Nantucket 
and Marthas Vineyard. Inland is Pioneer Valley, 
bisected by the wide Connecticut River and at the 
western extremity are the Berkshire Hills, a sum- 
mer playground and winter sport area. Here each 
summer music lovers attend the Berkshire Sum- 
mer Festival. 

The early history of Massachusetts is so much a 
history of America itself that the state is replete 
with historical landmarks of national interest. 
Plymouth Rock and the town of Plymouth still 
stand and both attract thousands of sightseeing 
tourists. Boston boasts of many points of historic 
importance—Faneuil Hall, the Cradle of Liberty, 
Bunker Hill Monument, Paul Revere’s Home, 
Christ Church, known as ‘‘Oid North Church’’ or 
“Old North,’’ and many other jlandmarks asso- 
ciated with the Revolutionary ar. 

Twenty-four of the State-owned forests have 
summer recreational developments and _ several, 
particularly in the western section, have facilities 
for winter sports. Hunting and fresh water fish- ° 
ing are confined to prescribed seasons under regu- — 
lations. The coastal waters and islands are a 
mecca for saltwater sportsmen, especially those 
after tuna. The three largest public beaches are 
Revere, Nantasket and Salisbury. Many smaller 
beaches dot the more than 1,000 miles of shore. 


Apple Blossom—Motto: Si Quaeris Peninsulam 


ment of the visitor and the tourist. The spring, 
summer and fall months offer fishing, swimming, 
sailing, touring and hunting. There are 6,900 in- 
land lakes and 2,300 miles of shoreline on the 
Great Lakes that make the State outstanding for 
water sports. The winter months offer skiing, 
tobogganing, skating, ice boating and fishing 
through the ice. The State maintains 16 fish 
hatcheries. 


The principal minerals are coal, natural gas, 


cement, iron ore, gypsum, copper, silver, petroleum. 
The State leads in production of salt. Phy 
The chief crops are oats, corn, wheat, clover 
seed, hay, potatoes, sugar beets, cherries, -apples. 
peaches, pears. grapes, beans. : 
Michigan (until 1763) was a part of New France 
French occupation has left its mark on the State 


in the presence of French geographical names, — 


French population, French traditions and French 
land tenure in some sections. fi 

The oldest settlements (Sault Ste. Marie, Mack- — 
inaec, and Detroit) are of French origin. - ; 

The fur trade flourished during both periods, 
Michilimackinac being a famous center of the 
trade and Sault Ste. Marie an important outfitting 
point for the northwest. : 


Michigan was comprised within the territory 7 


covered by the famous Ordinance of 1787, in ac- 
cordance with whose provision it became a terri- 
tory (1805) and a State (1835). 

French population and customs predominated 
until the opening of the Erie Canal (1825) intro- 
duced the dominant New England and New York 
stock. The 
(1830) to 212,000 (1840). 

Detroit was connected by rail with Chicago 
(1852) and with New York (1854). ; 

Copper and iron mining in the Upper Peninsula 
began (1845). The first railroad to the iron mines 
(Marquette and Negaunee) was opened (1857) 
and direct rail connection with the Lower Penin- 
sula via the Straits of Mackinac was established 
(1881). The mining industry was promoted by the 
construction of the canal at Sault Ste. Marie 
(1855). ’ 


’ 


Minnesota 


~~ State—State Flower, 
Paul—North Star S neeina: 


Lady Slipper or Moccasin Flower—Motto: L’Etoile 
bie Ot a4 11th—Population, 2,792,300; 


rank, 18th. 


The headwaters of three great river 
found in its limits, the Mississippi, 
St. Lawrence, 
Its navigable — 


Superior. 


Red River of the North, and the 


population increased from about 30,000 


”. 


hs 
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rivers are the ‘Mississippi, the Minnesota, the St. 
Croix. the Rainy, the Red River of the North and 
the Red Lake River, all of whichy at their sources, 
have valuable water powers. There are numerous 
Smaller streams. About two-thirds of the state is 
prairie but in the northern portion there are ex- 


_ tensive pine forests. Minnesota, west of the Mis- 


sissippi River, was part of the Louisiana Purchase. 

The shore of Lake Superior is the lowest land in 
the State (602 feet above sea level). The Missis- 
sippi River, having its chief source in Lake Itasca 
(1,462 feet elevation), leaves the state at 620 feet 
aboye sea level. The Red River of the North, 
beginning near Itasca, at 1462 ft. elevation, leaves 
the state at an elevation of 750 ft. The highest 
elevation is in the Misquah hills, in Cook county, 
(1,630 feet above Lake Superior; 2,230 feet above 


. the sea). 


Minnesota contains more than 11,000 lakes. The 
state and national forests, as well as the many 
state parks, make it an ideal recreational area and 
the summer vacation mecca for thousands of 
tourists. Itasca State Park (32,000 acres) is of 
Particular historic and geographic interest, since 
it contains the source of the Mississippi River 
discovered by Henry Rowe Schoolcraft (1832). 
There are more than 300 lakes within its boundary 
where good fishing abounds. It contains virgin 
Stands of white and Norway pine and an abun- 
dance of wild life native to the region. The only 
herd of caribou in the United States is found in 


_ horthern Minnesota. 


Minnesota, ‘‘Land of Ten Thousand Lakes,’”’ has 
@ profusion of natural advantages for summer 
vacationists. Temperatures are moderate, and 
Minnesota: has an outstanding highway system 
which makes almost every part of the State read- 
ily accessible. Here, too, in the Superior National 
Forest, is the largest wilderness area in the coun- 
try, a haven for hay-fever sufferers and consid- 
ered the best canoe country in America. ; 

Minnesota is particularly favored by family 


' groups, due to the fact that its spring-fed lakes 


and gently sloping sandy beaches provide ideal 
facilities for water sports. Minnesota’s lakes are 
well stocked with all species of fresh-water fish. 

ong those most sought after are the large and 
small mouth bass, wall-eyed and northern pike 


_and the wily lake trout. Panfish also abound and 
Minnesota’s crappies are famed among anglers 


everywhere.. Golf and tennis courts are found 


throughout the entire resort area, and Minnesota 
__ provides every kind of outdoor sport for its visitors. 


French explorers found their way into the terri- 
tory that became Minnesota shortly after the 
middle of the seventeenth century and established 
forts and trading posts for carrying on an ex- 


tensive fur trade with the Indians. Control of this 
trade later passed into the hands of the British, 


who dominated the region until after the War of 
1812. American occupation was secured by the 


Mississippi 


Capital, Jackson—Magnolia State—State Flower, Magnolia—Motto: Virtute et Armis (By Valor and| 
Arms) Area, 47,716 sq, mi; rank, 3ist—Population, 2,183,276; rank, 23rd. 


Mississippi, one of the States of the East South 


' Central group, is bounded on the north by Tennessee, 


on the east by Alabama, on the south by Louisiana 
and the Gulf of Mexico, and on the west by Loui- 
Siana and Arkansas; the Mississippi River is the 
western boundary line. The State is hilly but not 
rugged, and in general slopes downward to the 


- Mississippi and the Gulf shore. The climate and 


production are sub-tropical. 

Agriculture is the chief interest. Cotton is the 
chief crop, Mississippi ranking high in cotton 
production. Other crops are pecans, sweet potatoes, 
corn, rice, wheat, oats, sugar cane, peanuts and 
every character of fruit grown in its zone. 

Mineral deposits in Mississippi include hydrated 
limestcne, coal, gypsum and rich clay. 

The broad level acres of the Yazoo-Mississippi 
Delta ate the world’s premier cotton .country. 
Planted in April, the cotton is cultivated through 
May and June and ‘‘laid by’’ in August. Picking 
begins in September, and. in bumper crop years 
continues into January, At Scott is the world’s 
largest cotton plantation, 35,000 acres in one unit. 

Following the harvests come the town and county 
fairs. The Delta Staple Cotton Festival in Clarks- 
dale is patterned after by exhibits and street shows 
in: nearly every county. The money from crop sales 
‘bulges the ee of the farmers, white and black, 
A month o 
Mississippi Free State Fair in Jackson in October, 

Transport is supplied by the rail lines and by 
the Mississippi River, on which traffic, lessening 
in the ‘recent era of rapid rail development, is 


carnival reaches a climax in the huge | 


establishment of Fort Snelling (1819) and aftvi 
several treaties and cessions of land by the Indian 
eastern and southern sections were open to sett! 
ment. Territorial government was organized (184%! 
with St. Paul as a capital. ‘ | 
The settlement of Minnesota continued until tly) 
early 20th century. First the southeast and midday 
sections of the State were settled, then the souug 
and west, and, finally, the northeast, which sti 


completed between St. Paul and St. Antho 
(ater Minneapolis). The first road to connec 
Minnesota with the Pacific coast, was the Northery 
Pacific, (1883). aie ; 

During the years following the Civil War th 
lumber resources of the State were intensively ex 
ploited. Minneapolis and Duluth owed their raps 
growth during the seventies and eighties in paz 
to the milling and shipping of lumber, The pro 
duction of lumber reached its peak (1905) wit 
the cutting of two billion feet. 

The State has become-one of the world’s grea 
wheat-producting centers, and even today the largy 
est flour mills in the world are in Minneapolis. B 
wheat gradually gave way (1880) to corn as fl 
staple produce. Dairying did not beccme an im 
portant industry until the early eighties, but it 
development since then has been rapid, especiall 
during the last two decades and the State no 
produces more butter than any other. There hai 

en/‘a remarkable growth of marketing throug 
armers’ co-operative creameries. Meat-packin 
has become an important industry. ; 

Minnesota is among the first States in production 
of barley, rye and flax seed. Other crops beside 
wheat and corn are, oats, hay, potatoes. 

Rich beds of iron ore are in the northeastern 
section of the State. The first shipment (1884) ox 
ore was made from the Vermilion Range. Dulut! 
developed into an important lake port for the 
shipment of ore (1890) from the Mesabi Ranges 
and the Cuyuna Range. Minnesota is a nationa 
center for iron mining and produces 60% of al! 
iron ore in the United States. The ore of th 
Cayuna Range is rich in manganese. A 

The University of Minnesota in Minneapolis’ i, 
the principal institution of higher education, other. 
being Hamline University, St. Paul; St. John’: 
R. C. University, Collegeville; Carleton and St 
Olaf Colleges, Northfield; Gustavus Adolphus, Sti 
Peter, and the College of St. Catherine, St. Paul! 

Pipestone National Monument in the extreme 
southwestern corner of the State, is a region sti 
rich with the lore of Indian days, with many 
interesting relics of their existence. Here is thei 
Great Stone Face, a perfect Indian head profile. 
30 ft. high, which nature has carved. Minnehaha 
Falls, 53 ft. high, immortalized by Longfellow 
“The Song of Hiawatha’’ is a part of Minnehaha 
Park, Minneapolis. 


growing again to great relative importance. 
The old plantation life prevails as unchanged asi 
in any Southern State, with spacious mansions 
houses and large estates. ' 
Parchman, Mississippi’s state penal farm, has 
been called by the Library of Congress the best 
source of Negro folk music in the nation. Mound 
Bayou is a half-century old, exclusivély-Negro 
community founded by Isaiah Montgomery, former 
slave of Jefferson Davis. : 
There are 7 universities and colleges in the® 
State, the most noted being the University of 
Mississippi, Oxford; Mississippi State College, 
Starkville;' and Mississippi: State College for 
Women, Columbus; also two teachers’ colleges, - 
eight negro and 17 junior colleges. . + 
The battlefield in Vicksburg was established as 
a national military park (1899) to commemorate # 
the campaign, siege, and defense of Vicksburg, one’ 
of the turning points of the Civil War, and to pre- » 
serve the ground where took place the battles and 
operations connected with the siege. There the 
Confederates made their last stand for control of! 
the lower Mississippi River, the highway to the » 
sea for the Union States of the Middle West. 
There, on the high bluffs commanding a bend in i 
the stream, the Confederate batteries prevented the =| 
Peeect ee re Visa ed oe made impossible 4 
eration between Federal tr 
ek whe etiag % poRs' ehoRe ‘ 
Federal naval and military expeditions a: t 
Vicksburg failed (1862). An army under aoa 
Grant (early in 1863) descended the river to the 
Louisiana shore near Vicksburg, and assisted by & 
strong fleet under Admiral Porter strove for three 


. 


} 


4 


7 ; 


cee ts to cross the river and attack the city from 


‘Failing in these efforts, Grant finally marched 
S army southward, crossed the river 30 miles 
low Vicksburg, and (early in May, 1863) estab- 
a @ position on the Mississippi side. From 

there he marched rapidly northeast and, in a series 

‘of five pitched battles, defeated and separated the 
_ armies of Joseph BE. Johnston and John C. Pember- 
_ ton. The latter was driven (May 18) within the 
“defenses of Vicksburg, to which Grant then laid 
~ siege. The siege was pushed for 47 days. Two Fed- 
_-£fal assaults were repulsed by the Gefenders, whose 
' System of earthworks encircling the city proved im- 
_ pregnable to direct attack. The Federal army then 
~ resorted to regular siege operations, subjecting the 

Confederate forts to an almoS$t continuous bom- 
-bardment. The city was also shelled by the fieet 
"in the river, the inhabitants taking refuge in caves 


": 


Missouri, a mid-western State, is bounded on the 
. north by Iowa, on the east by Illinois, Kentucky 
and Tennessee, on the south by Arkansas, and on 
. the west by Oklahoma, Kansas and Nebraska. 
* The Mississippi River forms the entire eastern 
“boundary line for 545 miles, and the Missouri 
’ River the northern part of the western line, cutting 
_then through the State to confluence with the 
|” Mississippi above St. Louis. In all, Missouri has 
~ 1,927 miles of navigable waterways. 
h- Its topography is varied—upland table in the 
~ north and west, the Ozark Mountains in the south 
~eentral and southwestern portions, with low-lying 
- river bottom areas in the extreme southeast. Its 
"climate varies from the north temperate to the 
‘sub-tropical. 
- Economically, 


"— ores. copper, barite, blue and white lead, limestone, 
, fuarble. sandstone, granite and a small amount 
of silver. 

The stockyards and packing plants in Kansas 
' City are famous. Flour and feed mills, butter and 
| cheese tactories, have large outputs; and so have 
\ the printing establishments and machine shops. 
' Missouri is first in the world’s output of corn cob 
pipes and sells millions annually. 

The Bagnell Dam across the Osage river in the 

rks (completed in 1931) created the Lake of the 
Ozarks, 129.miles long, with a shore line of ap- 
- proximately 1,300 miles, flooding more than 60,000 
acres and imbounding 97,000,000,000 cubic ft. of 
water. dam is 2,543 ft. long and 148 ft. high 
_ from bed rock to the state highway on its top. It 
is part of a $33,000,000 hydro-electrical develop- 
ment designed to generate 268,000 h. p. 

The metropolitan area of which St. Louis is the 
business and banking center, has a population of 
4,367,977. St. Louis is noted for_its botanical 
gardens, zoo, parks and Municipal Open-Air The- 
' ater (seating 10,000). Nineteen main trunk lines 
- furnish railroad transportation. 

St. Louis is the gateway for north and south 
travel as well as of freight traffic, and many tour- 
ists stop there en route. A feature is the Eads 

_ pridge across the Mississippi, which is said to ac- 
eommodate more freight cars than any other in the 
world. River traffic is immense, to and from New 
Orleans and intermediate points. 


? 


—Treasure State—State 

peavitsl,| Helena" ves, 147,188 sa. mi; ra 

: the 

er ntana, a Mountain State, is ‘bounded on 

© north by Canada, on the east by North and South 
Dakota, on the south by Wyoming and Idaho, an 


7" ze crosses the State in 
range at the extreme 
of the Rockies slop- 


of note_ 
navigation has 
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Montana 


, Bitter Root—M 
ION. grd—Population, 


309 


expected relief from Johnston’s army failed to 
materialize and at length, weakened by sickness 
and lack of food, the Confederates were compelled 
ed surrender. Grant's army entered Vicksburg (July 


General Grant said later in his memoirs, when 
ae fell ‘“‘the fate of the Confederacy was 
sealed.’’ 

Vicksburg National Military Park is noted among 
the world’s battlefields forits distinctive topography 
and for the extensive remains of trenches and 
earthworks which render the military operations 
in the locality readily comprehensible. Today the 
visitor can traverse the remains of the Confederate 
works, and see, marching up the steep slopes be- 
fore him, rows of markers indicating the positions 
attained by the Federal forces in their assaults and 
engineering operations. To an unusual degree the 
battlefield preserves and illustrates the heroic 


~ and cellars when the firing became intense. The! events which occurred there. 


Missouri 


_ Capital, Jefferson City—Show Me State—State Flower, 
_ Esto (Let the Welfare of the People be ~ Sg reg wn Merits 69,674 sq. mi.; rank, 18th—Population, 
,784,664; rank, . 


Hawthorn—Motto: Salus Populi Suprema Lex 


_In livestock the Missouri mule, which is face- 
tiously said to have won the first World War, has 
always been bred much locally and exported to ail 
States and foreign countries. i 

The infiux of Germans in the revolutionary times 
of their native land in the last century left a large 
proportion of persons of that blood, especially in St. 
eae to this day, those now being practically all 
natives, ; 

The 16 institutions of higher learning include 
the University of Missouri in Columbia, St. Louis 
University, Washington University in St. Louis, 
the University of Kansas City, Lincoln University 
for Negroes, Jefferson City, and eight teachers’ and 
22 junior colleges. There are also 12 public Junior 
Colleges and several private denominational private 
colleges. are the higher institutions of education. 


The William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art and 


Atkins Museum, erected at a cost of $15,000,000 
in Kansas City (1933), and the St.Louis City Art 
Museum are among the foremost art museums in 
the Middle West. ? 

La Salle’s explorations (1682) located what is now 
Missouri as a part of the vast Louisiana claim 
which was relinquished to Spain (1762), returned 

France (1800), and purchased by the United 


statue of Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn, two 
A portrait bust of 
Clemens, erected by the State, stands in the town 

humorist in 1835. 
farm home, about 


f miles of clear rushing streams and the large 
Lake of the Ozarks and Lake Taneycomo. ok 
bass, rainbow trout, huge lake crappie and channel 
catfish are in abundance. Missouri originated the 
well-known “float trip’ on which the fisherman, 
the scenery lover, ae el a 
d their wishes sati a ix 
Shere are twenty-five State Parks, many of them 
combining excellent but inexpensive living 
ties with ¥v 
as the white man found it. 


otto: Oro y Plata (Gold and Silver)— 
559,456; rank, 40th. 


tterroot. 
pout rk mien e 
vestock gra P 

sg RAPE by Federal Government and private — 
initiative, and through the instrumentality of the 
State Water Conservation,Board, has been highly 
developed, resulting in the production of large 
quantities of the standard fruits, orchard and 
small, of is oe rte ae yikes State, although 
n elevation, 

pee or avis pee the largest development in 
the Bitterroot, Missoula and Flathead regions. 


with other areas, — 


Pg 


. 


of the most color- R 


“just taking it easy,”” — ; 


facili- 
wild and beautiful scenery left exactly 


Of the 50,000,000 acres, the forests 
fe 


is especially suited 


ated 
fam A tia 


i 
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me . < 


flaxseed, barley, rye, corn, hay, 


Wheat, oats, 
beets are produced. The annual 


potatoes and sugar 
wool clip is large. ; 

Chief mineral products are gold, silver, copper, 
lead, zinc, petroleum, high grade manganese ore, 
coal, natural gas, asbestos. 

Montana has a stumpage of more than 58,000,- 
000,000 ft. of timber, of which much is the increas- 
ingly valuable white pine; other kinds are larch, 
spruce, cedar, Douglas fir, white fir, lodge-pole 
pine, valuable for telegraph poles, hemlock and 
yellow pine. 

Immense reservoirs have been constructed on 
the Madison and Missouri Rivers to give depend- 
able water supplies. 

Places of higher education are the State Uni- 
versity in Missoula, the State College in Bozeman; 
School of Mines, Butte; two additional colleges, 
two teachers’ colleges, one normal. school and 
three junior colleges. 

_  Scenically, Montana is not surpassed. Its lofty 
mountains are rugged and picturesque, and travel 
by rail or automobile takes one through beautiful 
Places. Glacier National Park, on the line between 
the United States and “Canada, is one of the 
greatest public preserves in the world. Beyond the 
roads in the park is a vast primeval wilderness 
(750,000 acres) which cannot be entered by auto- 
mobile. Eighty-one percent of the entire park area 
(or 1,249 sq. m.) is accessible only by trail. Sepa- 
rated oy by the Going-to-the-Sun Highway 
through the central part of the State, running 
east to west, the area is. a vast wild region of 
peaks, glaciers and beautiful mountain lakes, about 
250 of which fill great glacial basins. 
_ Montana’s vacation resources: are varied. There 
is every possible kind of sporthunting, fishing, 
horseback riding, water sports, mountain climbing, 
skiing. Numerous rodeos and fairs, most-of them 
colorful with cowboys and Indians, are held each 
summer. Dude ranching has assumed large pro- 


Nebraska 


portions, and ey are dude ranchés in 
of the western a Lt a 
For the wild-flower fancier, Montana’s mountain! 
and plains have more than two thousand speciess 
The Bitterroot and Flathead valleys are ideal vacaid 
tion points. In the latter lies Flathead Lake, 
largest body of fresh water west of the Mississippi 
The Blackfeet Indian Reservation is east of t 
Park, one of seven such reservations in the State) 
That portion of the State east of Continentaigie 
Divide was once a part of Louisiana and later omy 
Dakota. The partion west of the Divide was ri] 
turn a part of Oregon, Washington and Idahody 
Probably the first white man to venture int ji} 
Montana was Chevalier De La Verendrye, a Frenchi 
man who came do from Canada. He picked u; 
stories from the Indians of a great river that ran 
westward to the sea, so he left Fort LaReine, now 
Portage la Prairie, Manitoba (1742), to find the 
Columbia River. He probably entered the extrema 
southwestern corner of Montana and on New 
Year’s Day (1743) sighted snow-capped mounta 
to the west. WVerendrye called the region | thy 
“Land of the Shining Mountains.’”? No more white 
men Visited Montana until the Lewis and Clar 
Expedition 62 years later. i | 
The discovery of gold (1850-1860) attractec 
swarms of miners and merchants. Bustling towns) 


came banditry, and vigilante committees were or— 
ganized to cope with. the outlawry. Informa 
hangings became a daily occurrence. ‘““Trees be 


gan bearing a strange fruit with a tough rind,’ 
one historian wrote. When order was restored, 
vigilante members disbanded. ~ 


a Capital, Lincoln—The Tree Planier’s State—State Flower, Goldenrod—Motto: Equality Before the Law 
—Area. 77,237 sq. mi.; rank, 14th—Population, 1,315,834; rank, 32nd. 


Nebraska, a West North Central State, is bound- 
ed on the north by South Dakota, on the east by 
Iowa and Missouri, on the south by Kansas and 
Colorado, and on the west by Colorado and. Wy- 
oming. The Missouri River forms the eastern 
boundary. 3 
} The western portion lies in the foothills of the 

Rocky Mountains, with high table lands broken by 
low ridges reaching an altitude of about 5,300 ft. 
in the Bad Lands near Wyoming and South Dakota. 
Then come the sand hills section (about 15,000 sq. 
m.), now well grassed over and stable. Thence the 
prairie slopes gently to the Missouri, where the 
altitude at Rulo in the southeast corner is 842 ft. 
The average altitude is about 2,000 ft. Three river 
systems, the Platte, the Niobrara and the Big Blue, 
drain eastward into the Missouri. / 

The climate is exceptionally healthful, with con- 
stant winds, much sunshine and dry, pure air. 
The winters are of considerable severity and the 
' summers hot. The average annual temperature 
is around 50 degrees. Rainfall is not heavy, though 
usually sufficient in the growing season for the 
crops in the prairie counties. Irrigation is resorted 
to in the west. The soil is very fertile. 

_ .The chief crops are corn, oats, wheat, barley, rye, 
‘alfalfa hay, potatoes, sugar beets, sorghums and 
soybeans. The State leads in production of wild 
hay. Nebraska cattle exceed 3,000,000; there are 
more than 2,000,000 swine. 
The 12 institutions of higher education include 
the University of Nebraska, Lincoln; Creighton 
University, Omaha; Nebraska Wesleyan University 

M. £.), Lincoln; Hastings College, Hastings; 
Municipal University, Omaha; Doane College, 
Crete and Union College, Lincoln. 

Nebraska (1934) voted an amendment to its 


’ constitution to substitute a single chamber for the 


old bicameral legislature. The new chamber has 
43 members elected without party designation, 
whereas the old legislature had 133 senators and 
_ representatives. : : 

The cost of the first uni-cameral session (1937) 
was $110,000 as compared with $260,000 for the last 
bicameral meeting.’ Legislative’ machinery and 
Boe have been simplified, reducing the num- 

r of committees from 61 to 16; and abolishing 
executive sessions. ‘Newspapermen are permitted 
to attend all committee meetings, Before a bill be- 
comes law it is submitted to a Committee of Re- 
view which, with the assistance of three prominent 
lawyers, attests its constitutionality. 

-. Under the Constitution, the bonded debt of the 
_ State is limited to $100,000. 


The earliest records of Nebraska are the rocks: 
and the soil. These indicate that this part of the 
Planet has at times been the bottom of-a sea and 
other times has been elevated above the water; that 
at one time the region had a climate of tropical! 
warmth and at a later time was covered in part byp 
a thick sheet of ice. The remains of former plants 
and animals which testify to these conditions are% 
abundant within the State. 

Recent investigations indicate the presence ofv) 

rehistoric men -in Nebraska at a period many{ 
undred, perhaps thousands of years ago. 

The Otoe, Omaha, Ponca, Pawnee, Sioux, Chey- 
enne and Arapahoe tribes of Indians were found ing 
Nebraska by the first. explorers. These ue 
altogether about 40,000 persons who lived ‘chi 
by hunting, partly by primitive agriculture. War 
was the normal condition existing among these 
tribes. The traditions of these Indians indicated 
that they had migrated to the Nebraska region 
within a few hundred years of the time they were 
found by the first explorers, 

Francesco Vasquez Coronado and his party of 30( 
Spanish -cavalry were the first white men to visit 


site of Columbuc. The Mallet brothers, with a party 7 
of eight Frenchmen, named the Platte River and 
traveled nearly the entire length of the State (1739) | 
on a journey from the Missouri River to Santa Fe. 
They were followed by many other French, fur 
traders during the next 60 years. — i 
Spain, France and England all claimed the Ne- - 
braska region at different times, basing their | 
claims upon discoveries and explorations. At the ! 
close of the Seven Years’ War (i769) France ceded || 
all her claims east of the Mississippi to Eng’ q 
and west of the Mississippi to Spain. Nebraska was 
thus a part of the Spanish province of Louisiana 
(from 1763 until 1801) when Napoleon bought E 
back. This territory was sold (1803) to the Uniti 
States and became known in history as the Louisi- 
ana Purchase. 4 : “ 
Lewis and Clark were the commanders of oe 
first American. expedition to visit Nebraska (18@4: 
1806). The Hunt party of Astorians skirted the 
Nebraska shores (1811) on their way to Oregon 
and seven of the party crossed the mountai 
(1812) and followed: the North Platte down 
its junction with the Missouri. Major Long wi 
J 


party of 20 men traveled (1819) from the 
. Mis ouri River up the Platte to the head waters of 

its south fork near! Denver. During the years 1807- 
4 i 0 Manuel Lisa, of Spanish descent, but a citizen 
of the United States, became the leading fur trader 
amd explorer of the Nebraska region. The first 

m ety Post was Fort Atkinson (established 1819- 


“S | Sites marking the plates where Indian fights 
kK place in the State are Fort McPherson Ceme- 

; » Massacre Canyon, Monument, and Pawnee 
tlefield. Fort McPherson Cemetery, situated on 
south side of the Platte River near Maxwell, is 

' @ national military cemetery containing the graves 
oi many early-day heroes. Here are graves of sol- 
diers of the Sioux and Cheyenne Indian wars, and 
re lies Spotted Horse, a Pawnee scout. Massacre 
myon Monument, in Hitchcock county, com- 
emorates the last great battle between the Sioux 
@nd the Pawnees. The Pawnees were badly beaten 
@nd suffered a loss of 156 men. The monument was 
erected by the United States Government. Pawnee 
“Battlefield is the site where the Pawnees surren- 


4 ‘Capital, Carson 


' Nevada, least populous of all States, is of the 
"Mountain group in Western United States, bounded 
on the north by Oregon and Idaho, on the east by 
“Utah and Arizona, on the south and west by 
California: : 
It is mountainous and much of the high table- 
“Jands is arid or semi-arid. Agriculture is varied, 
and as irrigation advances diversification of prod- 
“ucts proceeds. Wheat, barley, potatoes are the chief 
erops. Live stock interests are relatively large. 
- Boulder Dam, the highest dam in the world is on 
" the Colorado river about 25 miles southeast of Las 
§ tne. University of Neyada, established at Elko 
(1874) and moved to Reno (1886) is the chief 
"fnstitution of learning. 
Me rhe, mountains have produced more than 4 bil- 
ion dollars of mineral wealth, chiefly in gold, 
and pope Other important minerals are 
ine; quicksilver, tungsten, sulphur, graphite, 
gypsum and building stone. Nevada also 
S$ wool, cattle, sheep, horses, hogs and 
as well as grain. 4 
are a number of interesting caverns in 
the most noted being Gypsum Cave, 20 
Vegas, in a limestone spur 


evada, 
Se, les northeast of Las : 
of the Frenchman range’of mountains, about 
| 2.000 ft. above sea level in a rocky desert country. 
| When completely excavated some years ago the 
| eave was known to have six rooms and measured 
| “about 300 ft. in length. The widest spot was 
“about 120 ft. . 
g The entrance measured 70 ft. across with a 
ight of about 15 ft. On passing the portal the 


“oe 


New Hampshire is bounded on the north by 
anada, on the east by Maine and the Atlantic 
_ Ocean, on the south by Massachusetts, and on the 
* west by Vermont. It was one of the Thirteen 


perest 
| ~ Original States. : 

P), its northern parts are rugged, reaching in the 
- 


& Gj 
#34 
§, 
¥ 


“White Mountains the highest elevations of the 
' Northeastern United States (Mount Washington, 
6,293 ft.}. There are 86 mountain peaks in an area 
of 1,270 square miles. Toward the sea, it is more 
sy evel and agricultural and industrial by utilization 
~ of river water power. There are more than 1.300 
Jakes and ponds in the state. The Connecticut 
iver rises in New Hampshire and forms the 
reater part of the Vermont border. 
despite an income below that of 
ing and the recreational business, re- 
important use of land and a basic part of 
the s economic structure. As a land use it oc- 
cupigs one-third of the state’s area and as a source 
ff employment it is directly responsible for the 
pport of one-sixth of the state’s population. 
‘ost of the State’s soil cover consists of sandy or 
‘stony loam, considered excellent for forest growth, 
put requiring continuous fertilization when used 
‘cr plowed crops. 
The leading lines of agricultural activity are 
airy and dairy products. Berries, apples, peaches 
nd garden produce are grown in great quantities, 
rm land covering! almost 2,000,000 acres with 
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got General John M. Thayer (July 12, 1859). War-! try beyond. 
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bonnet battlefield in northern Sioux County is 
noted chiefly for the reputed duel between Buffalo 
Bill Cody and Yellow Hand, a Cheyenne warrior, 

There are three great power and ay en proj- 
ects, the Sutherland, Tri-County and Loup River. 
Oil was discovered (1939) and there are about 20 
producing wells. 

Nebraska has an abundance of recreational 
facilities which, together with scenic features and 
historic sites, make it desirable for vacationists. 
Six state parks and more than twenty-five fish- 
ing lakes and recreation grounds are well dis- 
tributed over the state. The scenic beauty of 
the Niobrara River country, the Sand Hill lake 
region, the Wild Cat Range and the Missouri 
River bluffs all offer their special attraction. ‘ 

Nebraska served as a principal gateway to the f 
West and is rich in historic associations. Across 
the state ran the great Overland Trails and on 
these traveled gold seeker and emigrant, great 
freighting wagons and Mormon handcarts. any 
of the historic old river towns still live along the 
Missouri up which the, steamboats came, loaded 


fioor sloped steeply downward so that in a dis- 
tanee of 52 ft. there was a drop of 34 ft. to the 
openings of the inner rooms. 

Gypsum Cave furnishes artifacts which prove 
that at one time prehistoric men and animals — 
iived there. Although quite evidently not occupied 
conjointly by the two, nevertheless there is suffi- Ns 
cient proof to show that both types were con-_ 
temporary. 

Franciscan friars were the first white men to 
set foot in what is now Nevada. They crossed 
the territory on their way to California (1775). 
Peter Ogden of the Hudson Bay Company discov- 
ered the Humboldt or Ogden River (1825); Judediah 
Smith passed through the region (1826); and John 
C. Fremont traversed the territory with an ex- 
ploring party (1834-44). A trading post was 
trie by the Mormons near the Carson River ~ 

Until the discovery of the famous Comstock Lode 
(1859), the inhabitants of Nevada numbered only. ~ 
about 1,000, chiefly Mormons and California gold 
seekers who had tarried on the way. ter the 
discovery there was a stampede of fortune hunters” 
from all over the country. The population of Vir- 
ginia City spurted from a few hundred to 30,000. 
Bonanzas were struck and developed; men becam a 
wealthy beyond dreams over night. For sever ¢ 
years the Comstock Lode was the richest silver ; 
mining center in the world and from it has come” & 
approximately one billion dollars in gold and silver. 

By reason of the short period of residence re- 
quired for divorce suits, Nevada has become a popu- . 
lar resort, and the cities of Reno and Las Vegas =a 
are centers of that activity. Games of chance ~~ 


- 


have been legalized. ‘ 


16,554 farms. The 2,500,000 acres of timber in © 
the granite hills was greatly depleted by the 1938 — 
hurricane. : : o 
The principal commercial minerals of New 
Hampshire are, in order of their present im- — 
portance: granite, sand and gravel, clay products, 
feldspar, and mica; other materials include garnet, — 
quartz, beryl, fluorspar, molybdenum, lead, silver, 
zinc, copper. gold. and others. A. 
Textiles, leather products, paper and pulp in- | 
dustries comprise, at present, about 60% of the ~ 
State’s manufactures. Other important classes o y 
industry are wood and lumber, iron and steel ~ 
products, stone and clay products and electrical #3 
equipment. a 
Among New Hampshire’s famous scenic and 
recreational attractions are the Old Man of the ~ 
Mountains, Mt. Washington, the Flume, Glen Ellis 
Falls, Dixville Notch and Lake Wie 
The Cannon Mountain Aerial Tramway, first of its — 
kind in North America, carries more than 150,000 
passengers a year. The tramway is operated by 
the State. y : 
For the annual summer influx of more than ~ 
1,000,000 visitors, New Hampshire provides unlim- — 
ited opportunities for outdoor recreation—hathing, 
camping, hiking, hunting and fishing, and other 
sports. Public recreational facilities include camp- 
ing, picnicking, and bathing developments in the 
White Mountain National Forest, a score of state 
parks and reservations, and the Belknap Moun- 
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tains’ Recreation Area (operated by Belknap 
county). 

Among other outstanding tourist developments 
are the Cranmore Mt. Skimobile, 
reservation, and Lost River reservation. 

Facilities for skiing and other winter sports are 
found in the Eastern Slope region from Conway to 
Pinkham Notch, and at Franconia, Plymouth, Gil- 
ford (near Laconia), and many other places. 

Dartmouth College, Hanover, is a leading educa- 
tional institution, from which many eminent men 
have come, among them Daniel Webster. There are 
other higher institutions, including the State Uni- 
versity in Durham, and St. Anselm’s College, in 


the: Flume 


Manchester. “ 
New Hampshire was first settled at Dover a 
Portsmouth (1623). This was only three yeas 
after the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers and w¥ 
seven years before Boston was founded. The fi 
settlers were fishermen and farmers and trader 
Soon four towns, Dover, Exeter, Hampton ax 
Portsmouth, were organized. : 

New Hampshire is the only New England stab 
to cling to the observance of Fast Day (az 
Thursday in. April) first. proclaimed (1681) whe 
the governor of the province lay dying and ordere 
a day of public fasting and prayer in view o 
“sundry tokens of divine displeasure.” 


‘ New Jersey 


Capital, Trenton—Garden State—Sta 
mi.; rank, 

New Jersey is bounded on the north by New York, 
on the east by the Atlantic Ocean and New York, 
on the south by the Atlantic and Delaware Bay, 
and on the western side by Delaware Bay and 
Pennsylvania. It is mostly low .and flat, having 
hilly development in the northern end. _—, 

New Jersey has extensive water- navigation 
facilities, with Delaware Bay and the Delaware 
River along its western side, the Atlantic on the 
east and the valuable facilities of New York harbor 
and branches on the northeast, - i 

. The State grades high in industrial strength, 
production being varied and well diffused in all 
parts. AS a consequence, railway facilities are 
highly developed. 

New Jersey shares with New York in the Port of 
New York Authority, a body which has wide powers 

- over bridge and tunnel traffic affecting both States; 
and with Pennsylvania in the Delaware River Joint 
Commission established to own and operate the 
Camden-Philadelphia bridge. 

+ Petroleum refining and copper smelting are im- 
portant industries. The silk mills and textile 
industries, the manufacture of electrical machinery 
and supplies, foundries, machine shops and rolling 
mills, the paint and chemical plants and the pot- 
tery works are also of importance. So are the 
canneries, meat-packing houses, soap and, perfume 
factories, gold and silver refineries, and the jewelry 
factories. 

New Jersey’s agriculture is affected most vitally 
by the proximity of the immense markets of New 
York City and the fact that its own population 
is largely urban. Market gardening has advanced 
to great magnitude. Chief crops are apples, 

eaches, tomatoes, asparagus, cranberries, pota- 
oes, sweet potatoes, corn, hay. 7 

New Jersey produces minerals abundantly—iron 
ore, and about one-fourth of, the Nation’s supply 
of magnetite, zinc. and clay produtts. 

The educational institutions are important: 
Princeton University_in Princeton is one of the 
country’s foremost. Rutgers College, New Bruns- 
wick, and Stevens Institute of Technology in 


Hoboken are well known. Other colleges of prom-. 


sinence include the University of Newark and New 
Jersey College for Women, New Brunswick. 

Atlantic City, Ocean City, Cape May, Asb 
Park, Ocean Grove, Wildwood, are among the 
larger sea coast resorts, attracting hundreds of 
thousands each year. 

The State is becoming increasingly popular as 
a winter resort, its numerous lakes and hills being 
Reged suited to skiing, skating, ice boating, 
‘tobogganing and related sports. 

‘The voters of the State adopted (1939) an i 
_ment to the constitution to permit Ce 
with the pari-mutuel system of betting. 

New Jersey abounds in points of historic and 


scenic interest. The Ringwood Iron Works, Ring- 


wood, the earliest in the country (establishe 
rovided much of the iron products for the Re 
lutionary army and here was forged the great iron 
chain which was.stretched across the Hudson river 
near West Point to prevent the ascent of British 
war vessels. The oldest- lighthouse in the United 
States (erected in 1764) is at Sandy Hook; and the 
oldest highway in North America—the Old Mine 
Road—still may be seen in Warren county, It was 
built (1650) and it originally linked Paquaharry, 


Gap, and Kingston, 


Capital, Santa Fe—Sunshine Sta’ New Mexico 4 
aD) anta Fe—Suns! te, “Land ine 
Eundo (It Grows as it Goes. )—Area, D666 te eel ee 


New Mexico, in the southwestern part of 
United States, is bounded on ier north 553 
Colorado, on the east by Oklahoma and Texas, on 
the south by Texas and Mexico. and on the west 


te Flower, Violet—Motto: Liberty and Prosperity—Area, 7,836 s 
45th—Population, 4,160,165; rank, 9th. } 


N. Y., then called Esopus. The length of f 
road was 107 miles. . 

The Delaware Water Gap, a famous landmar 
is a break in ‘the flat-crested Kittatinny Ride 
through which the Delaware River flows. Thi 


elevation gf the ridge is 1,496 ft. and of the rivegy 


287 ft. The mountain rises abruptly 1,200 ft. abow 
the river. The Palisades, a massive vertical wa} 
of rock, stands more than 500 ft. above the Hudsoi 
River. Winding roads permit ascent from ‘ 
river’s bank to the summit. A large area of thi 
Palisades lies within Palisades interstate Par 
petted cooperatively by New York and Nes 
ersey. 

_ The birthplaces of Capt. John Lawrence, whi 
immortalized’ the words ‘‘Don’t Give Up the Ship,» 
and of James, Fenimore Cooper, novelist, stang 
side by side in \Burlington. 

Morristown National Historical Park occupies th 
area which was used by George Washington fo 
camping and hospital purposes every winter (1775 
1781) and which for two winters (1776-1777) ane 
(1779-1780) was the main camp site for the Conp 
tinental army. : 
. High Point Park, 1,805 ft. above sea level in’ the 
northwest corner of the State, is noted for its views 

Within the limits of what is now the State on 
New Jersey, aside from any evidences of the 
presence of prehistoric. man in the ‘Trenton 
Gravels,’’ the original inhabitantS of the com: 
Mmonwealth were Lenni Lenape, or Delaware, In 
dians. This’ subdivision of the great Algonkiri 
family occupied the river valleys of the State, d 
Made some progress in agriculture and in ‘ele= 
mentary arts, were peaceable but small in numbers 
and at last have become totally extinct in thisi 
portion of the United States. e | 

In its settlement, New Jersey was not an’ Englis 
colony. The claims of the Crown, based upon earl 
discovery and various grants, were ignored by twa 
great commercial nations of Europe—Holland ano 
Sweden. It was not until 1664, practically a halk 
century after the first occupancy of New Jerséy b aI 
& white man, that England had more than a sligh 
influence upon the destinies of the State. ¥ 

In settlement, Holland-was first to send J 
Planters, under the auspices of the Dutch West 
India Company. Claiming both the valleys of the 
Hudson and the Delaware, by virtue of the explora: 
tions of Hudson and Mey, land was taken up upon! 
the banks of the: Hudson, Passaic, Hackensack # 
Raritan and smaller streams tributary to New York 
harbor, as well as at Gloucester upon the Delaware = 
By 1630 these claims were well established by occu: 
pancy, and by the creation of a center of localal 
government in what is now New York City. ae 
_ Gustavus Adolphus, in his plan to make Swede 
a world-power, saw the Dutch to be dangerot 
tivals in America. There was equipped (1638) 2 
Swedish expedition to settle the valley of the Dela. 
ware. What is now the State of Delaware, the 
valley of the Schuylkill and isolated portions of thes 
west bank of the Delaware River were occupied,|| 
civil and military government was established, andi 
the colony of farmers and traders entered upon g 
brief career of prosperity. The death of Gustavus 
Adolphus, internal dissensions. in Sweden, thet 
bein Se’ of the Delaware sethlements,. aud thetd 
constantly increasing power: of Holl: t 
a ieens ne ~*~ crisis. z bce prouei} 

ew Sweden was conquered (1655) b: 
Netherlands, and for nine years the a ae rw 
Jersey Was under Dutch control. They were forced 
(1664) to give up the State to the English. 5 


—State Flower, Yucca—Motto: Cres 


south through the center; the eastern part is of 


4th—Population, 531,818; rank, 42nd. _ i 


| by Arizona. The Rocky Mountains run north andi 


the flatter tableland of which Tekas forms also ad 
part, and in the south are desert-like plains, Soe A 
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t peaks. The mirage is an interesting phe- 
in this section. The central-western por- 
drained by the Rio Grande and the eastern 
ts by the Pecos River. Elevations range from 
“feet in the southeastern portion to almost 
0 feet. at the summit of the highest mountains. 
Continental’ Divide runs north and south 
gh the western portion of the State. 
climate is dry, stimulating, with an annual 
1 of from seven to 16 inches and a State 
re of 14.46 inches. Mean temperature for the 
-about 50 degrees. with 100 degrees of heat 
t equent on the plains in the summer. 
ineral production includes copper, petroleum 
‘coal; also gold, silver, lead, zinc. There is 
granite, sandstone, limestone and clay prod- 
produced. Turquoise is found in four locali- 
and traces of platinum are found in the sands. 
rae United States Geological Survey estimates 
ij the undeveloped coal lands contain 192,000- 
e 00 tors, and that there are also 33,000,000 tons 
ypsum. 
: ‘State is largely agricultural and principal 
ys are corn; wheat, potatoes, grain sorghums 
id cotton. the cereals and vegetables, sugar 
and much fruit are raised. 
ligation is en important agrarian factor, and 
Major dams and reservoirs for impounding 
include Elephant Butte on the Rio Grande, 
Achas Dam on the Canadian River, El Vado Dam 
‘the Chama River, Alamegordo, Avalon and 
in-Damis on the Pecos River. There are 
cattle on the ranges, and the: annual wool 
is important. 
thah 11 percent of the State is embraced 
ven National Forests, which provide a major 
try in timber, and extensive recreational fa-- 
s, including big game hunting and trout fish- 
More than 8,500,000 acres of land are in- 
in the big timber areas, the most important 
ial trees being ponderosa pine and Doug- 


he State University is in Albuquerque; other 
itutions of higher education are New Mexico 
we of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, State 
fe; “New Mexico School of Mines, Socorro. 
are two teachers’ colleges and the New 

Military Institute, a junior college, in 


ta Fe, after St. Augustine, Fla., is the oldest 
in me Saigo States and was settled by the 
h (1 P 
Mexican pueblo villages are of interest to 
st and alike. The golden age of 
construction began (900 A.D.) and 
hed 3 Ruins of these com- 


4 


tice 


ion 
at they 

not developed a 

‘strange dances an 

and_ for crops, 

he curious from all over the world. 

‘all, there are eighteen Indian Pueblos in the 

in addition to the reservations of the Navajo, 


Albany—Empire State—State Flower, 
— ‘Area, 49,576 'sq. 


York, the Empire State, since 
ous in the Union, is bounded on the west and 
by Lake Erie, Lake Ontario, and Canada; 
yeast by Vermont, Massachusetts and Con- 
it; and on the south by the Atlantic Ocean, 

rsey and Pennsylvania. 
‘Duich discovered the Hudson Valley (1609) 
it (1624) and ruled New Netherlands (un- 
). Meanwhile. the French discovered Lake 
plain (1609) and laid claim to what is now 

n and western New’ York. The English * 
“seized New Netherlands, named it New. 
and after a century of conflict drove out the 

41763). Severed from the British Empire 

War for Independence, New York adopted 
fe\ constitution (April 20, 1777),. joined the 
ration (1778) as one of the original Thir- 

2 L y ratifying the Constitution 
a@ member of the United 


1220 the most 


jon the northern. central and 
of the State were quickly popu 


=) inne ‘corapletion of the Erie Canal (1825) 


« 


Rose—Mo' 
mi.; rank, 29th—Population, 13,479,142; rank, 1st. j 


Jicarilla Apache, Ute and Mescalero Apache. The 
Navajos live on the world’s largest reservation, 
16,000,000 acres, and are noted for their handi- 
crafts. silversmithy and weaying. The Pueblos are 
skilled in ceramics: 

The Aztec National Monument contains an in- 
teresting cluster of pre-historic ruins. The large 
beams which support the ceilings were cut and 
dressed with stone tools, and are interesting 
examples of Stone Age work. 

The Great White Sands near Alamogordo are 
almost 100% pure gypsum and even the Neld mice 
wear coats as white as ermine on the White Sands, 
but rainfall produces strange lakes, sometimes 
crimson red. Not far from Alamogordo is the 
highest golf course in the world, where the 
poorest drive is at least 9,000 ft. above sea level. 

Other National Monuments within the State in- 
clude Chaco Canyon, which, like Aztec, embraces a 
remarkable pre-historic Indian ruin; Bandelier, 
last stronghold of the cliit-dwellers in Frijoles 
Canyon; Capulin Mountain, embracing one of the 
world’s most perfect volcanic cones; El Moro, where 
the conquistadores inscribed their names and deeds 
in the seventeenth century; Gran Quivira, scene 
of two seventeenth century Spanish mission fuins, 
and Gila Cliff Dwellings, another of the great cliff 
ruins in the Southwest. 

Carlsbad Caverns are openings made: by water 
in a massive rock known as the Carlsbad lime- 
stone. This limestone was formed originally in a 
shallow inland extension of the ocean, some 200 
million years ago. 

The brilliance and translucent appearance of the 
formations in a cave are due to the fact that they 
are saturated with water. If, for any reason, the 
seepage of water into the cave is stopped, its ap- 
pearance gradually becomes dull and the surface 
slowly assumes a powdered appearance. Such a 
dry cave is spoken of, in cave parlance, as being 
dead. Although it has been the subject of ex- 
tensive explorations, the size of the Carlsbad 
Caverns is not yet known. Already many miles of 
passages and chambers have been explored, and 
further mileage is continually being conquered. 
How far the caverns extend under the Guadalupe 
-Mountains no one knows. 

Carlsbad Caverns National Park is open 
throughout the year. Temperature in the caverns 
remains stationary at 56 degrees Fahrenheit, 
summer and winter. : 

As a recreational vacationland, New Mexico 
offers some of the few remaining wilderness areas 
in the United States. In the national forests, sum- 
mer activities include picnicking, hiking, riding, 
camping and fishing; and in winter, a dozen de- 
veloped winter sports areas call to still another 
class of out-door enthusiasts. Ffom the range 
country have come the dude -ranch and the rodeo; 
the tiny Spanish-American villages provide fiestas 
with a distinct old-word charm. Six of the seven 
life zones found on the North American continent 
are present in New Mexico, making its climate as 
varied as its terrain. Cool summers and mild win- 
ters are the rule, with most sections enjoying from 
75 to 80 percent possible sunshine. Big game 
hunting, in season, includes bear, deer, antelope, 
elk and turkey. There is no closed season on 
mountain lion. 


New York 


tto: Excelsior (Higher, More Elevated)— 


leading center of 
Albany a thriving market. The industry gradually 
declined and now the State imports large quanti- 
ties of lumber. 

New York was originally covered with forests— 
great stands of white pine; red spruce, pine and 
hemlock in the Adirondacks and Catskills, and 
beech, brick, maple, elm, hickory, chestnut and 
ash in the valleys and on the hills. es 

Topographically New York is mountainous in 
the east and level or hilly in the central and 
western parts. About half of the boundary is. 
water. Mount Marcy, 5,344 feet, is the highest 
elevation. The waters of all the rivers finally drain 
into the Atlantic. Nearly all geological formations 
are present. The chief minerals are salt, iron, 
sandstone, limestone, fire clay, marble, granite, 
slate, gypsum, talc, gas, oil and cement. 

Industrial revolution and the .rise of the fac- 
tory system, augmented by water, steam and 
electric power, and later influenced by the 
Barge Canal, automobile highways and air routes, 
the Port of Albany and the superior facilities of 
the Port of New York, the greatest in the world, 
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gave the Empire State a primacy in- manufactur- 
ing and commerce. The State ranks high in the 
production of clothing, textiles, foods, sugar re- 
fining, meat packing, liquors and tobacco, print- 
ing and metal and chemicals; ranks second only to 
California in grape production and fruit orchards 
cover many acres. Fe td 

New York has about 800 miles of navigable ocean, 
lake and river waterways, the State being pene- 
trated by the New York State Barge Canal (Erie), 
State owned and operated, through which there 
is capacity for the passage annually of 20,000,000 
tons of freight. The canal also connects with Lake 
Champlain so that inland tonnage may move be- 
tween New York City, Buffalo, about 500 miles 
northwestward on Lake Erie, Oswego, on Lake 
Ontario, the ports on Lake Champlain, northward 
so far as Rouses Point at the Canadian border, 
and on into the St. Lawrence River, besides to 
several interior New York State points on other 
minor canal routes. . 

New York ranks high in its transportation facil- 
ities. The Barge Canal connects the Great Lakes 
with the Atlantic Ocean in New York City; steam 
railroads operate for 8,270 miles within the bor- 
ders of New York State; and there is also a net- 
work of modern, improved, hard-surfaced “high- 
ways. 

The State’s 54 institutions of higher learning 
include Columbia University, New York Univer- 
sity, College of the City of New York, Cornell 
University, Syracuse University, University of 
Rochester, Hamilton College, Union University, 
Colgate University, Buffalo University, St. Law- 
rence University, Hobart College, College of St. 
Francis, Fordham University, Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, and scores of special schools 
suited to every requirement in letters, science, en- 
gineering, finance, economics, sociology and art. 
At) West Point, on the Hudson above New York 
City, is the United States Military Academy. 

New York as a yacation land possesses various 
regions of unsurpassed natural beauty. Recrea- 
tional attractions are to be found widely and 
numerously.in mountains, seashore, lakes, rivers, 


_ waterfalls, farm lands, and in great cities like New 


York. In addition, the State maintains a splendid 
system of more than 70 State parks. Niagara 
Falis, the Thousand Islands, forest preserves, 
Ausable Chasm, the Palisades and Howes Cav- 
erns are only'a few of the points of interest 
that are visited yearly by thousands of natives 
and guests frum other States. 

Lake George, stretching 32 miles between sky- 
scraping mountains, was discovered (1646) by St. 
Isaac Jogues, French Jesuit missionary later mar- 
tyred by the Indians and canonized by the Catholic 
Church as the first American saint. 

Lake Placid is an internationally known summer 
and winter resort. Here is the great Mt.° Van 
Hovenberg Olympic Bobsled run, designed and con- 
structed by the State Olympic Winter Games 
Commission. Here also are toboggan slides; skat- 
ing rinks (notably the Olympic arena, now the 
scene of famous hockey games); ski jumps} stables 
for_skijoring horses, and kennels for sled dogs. 

There are hundreds of places in New York 
ideally adapted for winter sports and each winter 
sees an increasing number of railroad trains 
thronged with ski enthusiasts bound from the 
cities for the snow-impacted hill lands. 

Saranac Lake, home of the famous Trudeau 
sanitarium where the, treatment of tuberculosis 
was first started on a large scale, is. world-famed 
as @ health-resort as well as winter and summer 
sports center. 

Manhattan Island is bounded on the west by 
the Hudson River, 9n the south by the Upper Bay, 
on the east by the East River, which connects the 
Upper Bay with Long Island Sound, and on the 
north by the small waterway known as the Har- 
lem River, which connects the Hudson with the 
Bast River, The traveler coming by sea to New 
York enters the Lower Bay by a dredged channel, 


ay 


finds deep water in the Narrows between ‘th 


Bay and the Upper Bay, and by 
the map may note the deep wa 


Bay and in the Hudson River adjoining Man 


Isiand. 
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The importanée-of New York+as the s 
which handles the great bulk of the tonnage 
ing to the United States is because the Hi 


a drowned river. The coast line 
the mouth of the river has subsi 


of the { 
ded, and th 
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for approximately 100 miles by 
the Continental Shelf. The siltin, 


soundings 
up of the-3 


Bay with sediments brought south by, the B 
and the action of the tides have made necessaj 
dredging of the Ambrose Channel in the | 


Bay. This provides a. depth of 


40 ft. for ~ 


entering the port, and almost unlimited ancl; 


is available in the Upper Bay, a 
facilities of the first rank in 


S well as da 
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Brooklyn and along the New Jersey shore om 


Manhattan Island. 


The topographic features of the New Yor! 


region show small relief. Between 


the Hudsorw 


er, the East River and Long Island, there 
series of flat-topped ridges whose direction 
general parallel with that of the Hudson: Rive 
the alignment of Manhattan Island itself. The 
tudes toward the northern limits of this: si 


are 300 ft. or more. 


Along the west bank of the Hudson Rivera 


Palisades, a ridge of resistant ro 
of which viewed from points alo 


ck, the chffff 
ng the east! 


of the Hudson ‘are of superb beauty and consi 


the most imposing scenic feature 


of the New 


City eee They may be-seen to good: adye 


along t 
The chief economic interests of 


¢ whole course of Riverside. Drive. 


the State a 


national and international financial commun 
New York City, the foreign commerce in New 


Harbor, now, the heaviest in the 


world; the 


manufacturing, and the rich agricultural reso 
Because of the demands of the large urban | 
lation, agriculture is a huge industry in New 


The leading type of farming is 


dairying ang 


State ranks high in production of cheese. 2 


and vegetables are grown exten: 


sively.  Priii 


crops in recent-years have been corn, wheat,) 


barley, hay, apples, peaches, 


pears, che 


grapes, cabbage (New York leads in cabbage 
duction), onions, potatoes, beans, buckwy 


maple sugar, maple syrup. 
The City of New York, with 


‘| Sit 
its univer# 


and other schools, its cathedrals, churches 
seums, libraries, hotels, palaces, sky seri 
subways and bridges, its parks and drivews 
one of the great wonders of the modern world 
largest ships in the world are’ a part of ifs 
merce. More than 100,000 visitors enter and | 
every day. Food and clothing are brought to 
habitants from every part ofthe globe. It 


of the thre@ great money cities of 
points of interest in New York 


the earth, . 
City are 


elsewhere in the Almanac at greater length. | 

Coney Island, Brooklyn, is an internatio 
known seaside playground onthe Ailantie 0 
with five miles of bathing beach, a boardwaill 


multiple amusement’ devices. Br 
hattan Beaches, adjoining Cone 
thousands of bathers. 

Long Island is one of -the bes’ 


ighton and | 
y Island, @ 


t known su i 


and all-year regions in the East. It has 
famous bathing beaches including Riis. | 
Rockaway, within the limits of and mai 


by the City of New York; Long 


Beach and 


Beach. Southampton is the scene of a -° 
pocialy soln, and like other exclusive reso 


he Nor 
bathing beach. 


h and South Shore, has a p 


we 


Staten Island (Richmend) has a.-number ai 
mer resort beaches, chief of which is Mid 
Others include South, Graham, Woodland, 
Dorp and Oakwood beaches, all on Lower New # 


Bay, an indentation of the Atlantic Ocean. © 


North Carolina 


Capital, Raleigh—Tar Heel State or Old North State—State Flower, Dogwood—Mo: 
(To Be Rather Than to Seem)—Area, 52,712 sq. mi.; rank, 27th—Population, 3 


North Carolina, a South Atlantic State, of the 
Original Thirteen, is bounded on the north by Vir- 
ginia, on the east by the Atiantic Ocean, on the 
south by the Atlantic, South Carolina and Georgia, 
and on the west by South Carolina and Tennessee. 

The topography of the Staté consists of three 
distinct types—the coastal plain, the central Pied- 
mont area (which attains an elevation of about 
1,000 ft. and from which spring the Blue Ridge 
Mountains); and the Appalachian Highlands. Geo- 


logically the mountains in 
are the oat on the con 


On its summit is the grave of Dr. Elisha Mit 
the mountain 


she Pea wap ele the height of 
os Ss ‘life exploring. it. 
in North Carolina, ri aly 


ae 


tto: Esse Quah vi 
»571,623; rank, 11) 


ee ee 


ib half in North Carolina and halt in Ten- 
2, The park is 54 miles long and: 19 miles 
or 71 miles and for 36 consecutive miles 
more than 5,000 feet in altitude. There are 
ar ea contains more than 200,000 acres of vir- 
Hardwoods of which some 50,000 acres are 
‘continent. There are 56.5 miles of motor 
is 25 miles of secondary roads and 510 miles 
trout streams. ; 
th Carolina is primarily an agricultural State, 
the manufacture of cigarettes, cotton 
and knit goods. 
pbacco production, growing 70 per cent of 
ihe bright leaf cigarette crop produced in the 
ge of $150,000,000 a year. Cotton and cotton 
nk next, the yield valued at approximately 
acres planted to that than any other single 
/ it amounts to about $35,000,000 yearly. 
Peanuts, commercial truck crops, sweet po- 
sIrish potatees, peaches and apples. North 
is farm crops. 
feat variety of minerals is found in North 
6, talc, kaolin, olivine and coal. It is the 
wy’s chiei source of mica, feldspar and resi- 
s such as monazite and zircon, used in 
anufacture of incandescent light mantles, 
lle, with an elevation of 2,300 feet, is a 
resort city. A point of interest nearby is 
several million dollars by the late George 
derbilt and now open to the public. Be- 
paintings, antiques, and other objects of 
itmore House is unique among country es- 
arlotte was signed the first American Dee- 
of Independence (May 20, 1775), antedat- 
St. James Episcopal Church, Wilmington, 
-year-old painting of Christ taken from a 
‘River (1748). 
long windswept barrier beach of North 


northwestern portion of the State, 
3 The Great Smokies meander through the 
cs im the park more than 6,000 feet high. 
ma spruce, the largest stand of this spruce on 
se and foot trails within the park, also 600 
it has many important industries, par- 
cultural produce is varied. The State leads 
ted States, for which the farmers receive an 
b00,000 yearly. Corn, which ranks third, has 
“ ¢rops in the order of their importance are 
ranks third in the nation in the value 
ina, principally clay products, mica, barytes, 
taolin clay. There are also several rare 

e, allamite and wolframite. 
Biltmore House, palatial mansion built at a 
of its magnitude, remarkable grounds and 

iments in America. 

s national-Declaration by more than a year. 
p in the old town of Brunswick across 
including Cape Hatteras, so-called 


Mismarck—Sioux State—State Flower, 
d Inseparable Now and Forever—Area, 


orth Dakota, in the West North Central group, 
nded on the north by Canada, on the east by 
fesota, on the south by South Dakota, and on 
It is drained in part by the 
the Red River, which 


ds is a vast rolling 
but sufficient Sor th 


aphic centér of North America is in 
aes four miles west of Devil’s Lake. — 
State leads in» the production of spring 
and rye; of durum wheat and of fiax seed. 
es, wild hay, oats, barley and corn are grown 


ly. 
proportion of the western part is under- 
the Nenite coal, which is produced quite 
ly for domestic as Wer two. priquetting 
State -alsc Wi 
i briquetts and other by- 
the State to some extent 
is on the mines of other States for its coal 
but local manufacture increases from year 
Fine clays adapted to the manufacture 
ry. are also found in extensive areas of 
North Dakota, with two major sources of 
facture in existence, a commercial plant in 
son, and the ceramics department of the 


Sere apitol’s grounds in Bismarck is a 
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- ee ee a a 
“eraveyard of the Atlantic’’ has been developed 
into a vast park and recreational area. Eventu- 
ally the area will include 100,000 acres and will 
take in a series of narrow islands running from 
near the Virginia State line southward to Ocra- 
coke Inlet. Roanoke Island, inside the border 
and historically important as the site of the first 
English colony in America -(1585), will be in- 
cluded as will Kill Devil Hill National Memorial, 
the site of the first mechanical airplane flight 
by the Wright Brothers (1903). The Roanoke 
Island settlement became the “Lost Colony’’ of the 
Roanoke. Virginia Dare was born there (Aug. 18, 
1587), the first white child of English parentage 
born in the New World. The first Christian bap- 
tismal sacrament known to have been adminis- 
tered in America took place on Roanoke Island 
with the baptism of the friendly Indian chief 
Manteo. . 

Extending 500 miles from the Atlantic Ocean to 
the Great Smoky Mountains, North Carolina is 
known as “‘Variety Vacationland’’. Its moderate 
climate permits year ‘round recreational activity. 

The Great Smoky Mountains National Park, Pis- 
gah and Nantahala National Forests, Mt. Mitchell 
and other State parks are in the West. In them 
trails, camps and trout-stocked streams abound. 
Wild boar, bear, dear and small game are hunted 
in season. The Cherokee Indian Reservation, open 
to visitors, is in the Smokies. There are dude 
ranches and many children’s camps 

Pinehurst and Southern Pines, in 
tral section, and Tryon, in the west, are wint 
resorts. Golf is played the year around. 

The State has 300 miles of beaches, including the 
famed Outer Banks section of which Hatteras is 
the center. Lake Mattamuskeet and the Currituck 
section are famous for wildfowl and bass. 

North Carolina was next to last of the Thirteen 


the south cen- 
er 


Original Colonies (1789) to enter the Union, de- — 


manding a clause guaranteeing religious freedom 
before ratifying the constitution. Fort Fisher, at 
the mouth of the Cape Fear River, was the scene 
of the heaviest nayal bombardment in the Civil 
War, falling ene 15, 1865). 

North Carolina’s losses by death in battle, from 
wounds, and from disease surpassed those of any 
other state in the Civil War. : 

Among the 17 institutions of higher learning are 
the University of North Carolina, the first State 
university in the United States, with three units— 
the university proper in Chapel Hill, the State 


College of Agriculture and Engineering in Raleigh’ 


and the State College for Women in Greensboro; 
and Duke University, Durham, Others include 
Davidson, Davidson; Guilford, Guilford; Meredith 
College, Raleigh, and Wake Forest, Wake Forest. 
There are 12 negro and 21 Junior Colleges. 


North Dakota 


Wild Prairie Rose—Motte: Liberty and Union, 
70,665 sq. mi.; rank, 16th—Population, 641,935; rank, 39th, 


statue by Leonard Crunelle of Sakakawea, an In- 
dian girl whose name means “bird woman.’’ She 
was a Shoshone, which tribe lived in the north- 
western part of what is now Wyoming, but was 
captured when ten years old by a roving band of 
Indians of the Hidatsa tribe, who were at that time 
living at the mouth of the Knife River in North 
Dakota. She was adopted by the tribe and taken 
to its home on the Missouri River at Fort Mandan, 
about ten, miles west of Washburn near the Hi- 
datsa village. There she grew up and at an early 
age was married to Toussant Charbonneau, ‘a 
French-Canadian trapper. It was near her home 

t the Lewis and Clark expedition stopped (win- 
ter of 1804-1805) and asked for a guide to lead 
them through a pass over the Rocky Mountains. 
The expedition obtained the services ‘of her hus- 
band as interpreter. Sakakawea was the only per- 
son in the tribe who knew the trail. She was 20 
years old but remembered it from childhood. 
With her few-weeks old papoose over her back, she 
led the expedition over the treacherous trails for 
many weeks until they reached “a pass at the 
eastern base of the Rockies. 

‘About four-and-a-half miles south of the pres- 
ent city of Mandan, where the expedition met 
Sakakawea, Fort Abraham Lincoln was built and 
jt was from this fort that Gen. Ceorge Custer and 
his troops many years_later_ (May 17, 1876) rode 


out to the battle of the Little Big Horn in Montana, ~ 


where Custer ae all his mes woke iniachee se The 
i she f is now a e 

See peatins in what is now North Dakota were 
ade (as early as 1780) by. French-Canadians. Al- 

though the Sioux and Chippewa predominated, 


< 
\ 


. interests. 


~ Grove, Adams County. 
fd to religious or ceremonial worship and is the 
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there were several other tribes in North Dakota 
such as the Blackfeet, the Gros Ventres and the 
Mandans, who figured in the State’s early history. 

Tt was near Medora, a Bad Lands town in the 
western part of the State, that Theodore Roosevelt 
made his headquarters when a rancher. His orig- 
inal cabin, made from logs cut along the banks 
of the Little Missouri River and floated down to 
Medora, oe Laser plea hee a stands today on 
the Capitol grounds in Bismarck. 

Originally named Bad Lands by the Indians and 
the early settlers because they were ‘‘bad lands 
to travel through,’’ this section has been made 
accessible by automobile over all-weather highways. 

The number of Indian tribes who inhabited the 
State has varied somewhat because of tribal cus- 
toms but in early history the principal tribes were 
the Mandan, Hidatsa, Cheyenne and Arikara, 
who were earthlodge dwellers and the Sioux or 


Dakota, Assinboine and Chippewa, who had 
adopted a nomadic form of life. 
The Turtle Mountains of North Dakota are 


known for the greatest variety of song birds of 
any place of like extent in the United States. A 
joint American-Canadian Commission voted to 
Set aside 3,000 acres on the northern border of 
these mountains to be known as the Peace Garden, 


i 
i 


Capital, 
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commemorating the long years of continuous 
between Canada and the United States. _ 
The University of North Dakota in Grand i 
the North Dakota Agricultural College in 
and Jamestown College in Jamestown are 
the higher institutions of learning. we | 
The State Historical Museum in the 7 
Memorial Building in Bismarck contains | 
tions of clothing, hunting and war eqniy] 
household utensils, ceremonials and oth 
hibits pertaining to the life and culture > 
Indian tribes native to the State, The 1 
collections contain exhibits of pioneer days 
as, transportation methods, fire arms and 
collections from racial groups which make» 
population, The bird and mammal life of the 
from the days of the explorer and the fur > 
to the present date also is on display i 
building. | 
The Historical Library has the largest | 
collection of books,’ pamphlets, maps and 
scripts pertaining to the history of North 
and the Northwest. 4 = 
The park system includes six state parks, } 
recreational parks and 36 historic sites. Mi 
these areas have been developed in recent) 
and attract thousands of tourists each yea 


Ohio ; 


Columbus—Buckeye State—State Flower, Scarlet Carnation—Motto: None Imperium en I 


i dopted 1866 and repealed 1868.—Area 41,222 sq. mi.;} 
(A Government Within a Gorereabert ra hae 6,907,612; rank, 4th. 31 


Ohio, an East North Central State, is bounded on 
the north by Michigan and Lake Erie, on the east 
by Pennsylvania and West Virginia, on the south 
by West Virginia and Kentucky, and on the west 
by Indiana. It has no considerable elevation, 
being highest in the center, and sloping in each 
direction to the lake on the north and to the Ohio 
River, a great traffic route, on the southern bound- 
ary line. Its climate is characteristic of the north 
temperate zone, with abundant rainfall. 

Ohio has navigable waterways for the 430 miles 
of the Ohio, the 230 miles of lake frontage and 
100 miles up the Muskingum River in the south- 


east. 

Manufacturing, mining and oil are the chief 
The iron and steel ore and reduction 
and machinery industries lead all others. 

Cleveland, Youngstown, Canton, Steubenville 
and Middletown have the principal iron and steel 
working plants. Manufacturing is extensive in 
other: lines, including rubber tires and motor 
yehicles and parts. Meat packing output is ex- 
tensive, 

Ohio leads in limestone and clay products. 
Other minerals are coal, pig iron, petroleum, gyp- 
sum, salt, 

Agriculture is carried on extensively. The prin- 
cipal crops are corn, oats, winter wheat, potatoes, 
hhay, tobacco and grapes. Millions of gallons of 
wine are made from Ohio grapes. The annual 
woolclip is large. 

The State’s 43 institutions of higher learn- 
ing include Ohio State University, Columbus; 
Cincinnati University; Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Delaware; Ohio University, Athens; Western Re- 
serve in Clevyéland; Oberlin College, Oberlin: Mi- 
ami University, Oxford; Akron University; Witten- 
berg College, Springfield, and Toledo University. 
Oberlin College was the first in the world to admit 
women on equal terms with men and the first in 
the United States to admit negroes on equal terms 
with white. Wilberforce is the only Negro uni- 


versity in the State. 


‘Ohio has given the United States five Presidents, 
all native born, while two others, elected as resi- 
dents of other States, were born in Ohio. 

The pre-historic Mound Builders who once in- 
habited the country from the Great Lakes to the 
Gulf of Mexico have left more traces of their 
work in Ohio than_in any other State. The best 
known, is Serpent Mound, the form of a serpent 
1,300 ft. in length on an embankment near Locust 
It was built as an ad- 


argest and most impressive pre-historic effigy on 
the American continent. It is now the property 
Ma oy lal eeM aaee ae The largest conical mound 
n o is the amisburg, 68 ft. high and al 

850 ft. in circumferences Though 3 shaft eae 


' sunk a short distance from the top, it has never 


been explored. In all of Ohio, there are 10,000 
mounds and 2,000 earth enclosures, many of them 
of extensive dimensions. 

ther points of scenic and historic interest are 
the George Rogers Clark Park containing the site 
of the Battle of Piqua and birthplace of the 


‘ 


Indian chief Tecumseh; the house in 
Ulysses S. Grant was born in Point Pleasang 
Thomas Edison’s birthplace is Milan. Hd 
County contains more places of scenic interest 
any other in the State. Rock House, Ash | 
Cedar Falls, Conkles’ Hollow, Old Man’s Caw 
the Natural Bridge at Rockbridge are in thi 
ete aa all but the latter having been made 
arks. 4 
Other points of interest: Cedar Point, the li 
resort hotel on the Great Lakes; Lakeside, ¢ 
answer to Chautauqua Lake; Put-in-Bay, pox 
Perry’s Battle of Lake Erie; St. Marys Lake, s 
western Ohio; Indian Lake, northwestern | 
Buckeye Lake, Central Ohio; Gorges & Glens 
Rocky River, Cuyahoga County; Jacob’s Ls 
Fairfield County; Whip Ledges, Cuyahoga Ca} 
Bryan State Park, Greene County; Crane 
kel’s Hollows, Hocking County. ; 
During the Northwest Territory regime the 
ernor and judges also constituted the legisil 
body, and the capitol, in effect, was wherever! 
happened to be. Governor St. Clair and his 
went to Marietta (July, 1789) and instituted 
ernment under the Ordinance. From Marieti# 
Clair went_to Cincinnati and thence to othe 
ters in the territory, organizing ‘‘counties: 
units of government. He established his 
quarters (1791) in Cincinnati, which came to | 
garded as the capital. Here were organized tl 
peditions against the Indians—the disastrous 
in St. Clair and Harmar, and Wayne’s sus 
campaign. 
Congress designated Chillicothe as the capitell 
the legislature met there (Nov. 1799). : 
The village’s one meeting place was : 
Big House, a two-story log cabin with a dc 
decker annex. The main floor, where the le 
ture met, was, the Athenaeum, used for sil 
schools, dances and Presbyterian Church seri 
the upper floor was a barroom. The chief dill 
the sergeant-at-arms was to keep enough mei 
po wnavete ees SE eae This 'si4 
session was e last meeting, of the Ter 
legislature in Ohio. ce 4 
The constitution had provided that Chil 
be the capital until 1808, but left the site oi 


i 
4 
; 


permanent seat of government for the legisl 
to decide. When the people of Muskinciel c 
erected a building for the State offices (18094 
legislature accepted Zanesville as the tempy 
capital. But before moving there it appoinig 
commission to locate the permanent capitai | 
seas — 40 miles from the common cepti 


the capital should be on ‘‘the high bank e 
The new capital city was named Colum! 


id 
onquers All Things)—Area, 69,919 
homa, in the West South Central group, is 
ed on the north by Colorado and Kansas, on 
east by Missouri and Arkansas, on the south by 
and on the west by Texas and New Mexico. 
‘surface is a vast rolling plain having a gentle 
th ern and eastern slope and a mean elevation of 


aed 
the western plains are treeless, but the Ozark 
bntains in the eastern part are heavily wooded. 
ther west are the Wichita Mountains, and then 
Chautauqua, while the extreme northwest is a 
y tableland (altitude about 4,700 ft.). The 
jamsas River flows eastward through the middle 
fhe State, and small rivers in the southern part 
im into the Red River, which forms the southern 
dary. The prevailing type of soil is a deep 
red loam. The climate shows great variations 
mperature, and the rainfall in the west is 
, though generally sufficient in the east. 
‘northwest Oklahoma are the Great Salt 
ms, an area of dazzling white salt six by eight 
size and as level as a table top. This 
antic deposit is said to be the residuum of 
(reat, prehistoric inland sea, from which the 
‘drained to form the present salt plain. 
® Territories were combined to make the 
Oklahoma and Indian Territory, which was 
“home of the Five Civilized Tribes—Chero- 
, Creeks, Choctaws, Chickasaws and Seminoles. 
1 more than 30 tribes in Oklahoma compcse 
of the Indian population of the United States. 
ices and festivals range from the religio- 
Sacred Fire Ceremony of the Cherokees, 
ito have been established more than 2,000 years 
“to the modernized Armistice Day Celebration 


at. 


y is petroleum refining. Zinc smelters and 
les are important, and the flour mills and 


Salem—Beaver State—State Flower, 


son is bounded on the north by Washington, 
east by Idaho, on the south by California 
evada and on the west by the Pacific Ocean. 

3 every character of climate and soil and 
the temperate zone, the 


is abundant, 
d lands of the southeastern 
“with a touch here and there of almost desert. 
coast climate is salutary. never very cold, 
seldom very hot. That part of the State east 
“Cascade Range, drier and often colder, is a 
slateau greater in area than that of the 
gland States combined. — 

as very important navigation facilities— 
olumbia River flowing into the Pacific with 
th at the mouth of about 14 miles, the river 
ing tonnage along the whole of the 400 miles 
“seaward course from the Washington line 
e Snake, running along the northern half o: 


lready conveying much» 


250,000 square miles 
Washington and 


“i. - ” 


Oregon 


Oregon Grape—Motto: The Union—Area, 96,981 sq. mi.; 
rank, 9th—Population, 1,089,684; rank, 34th. 


U. S.—Descriptive; Oklahoma, Oregon Ske 
Oklahoma 
Oklahoma City—Sooner State—State Flower, Mistletoe—Motto: Labor Omnia Vincit (Labor 
sq. mi.; rank, 17th—Population, 2,336,434; rank, 22nd. 


cotton seed oil, cake and meal factories have a 
large output. The lead and natural gas industries 
are important. . 

Among the institutions of higher education are 
the University of Oklahoma, in Norman. and the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater. 
Langston is the only Negro university in the State. 
There are six teacher and 21 junior colleges. 

Except for a small strip of land north of Texas, 
that territory now known as Oklahoma was or- 
ganized (1834) as an Indian Territory. White 
people were barred as settlers. Although there was 
& large influx of Indians from other parts of the 
country, a considerable area in the central part of 
the territory remained unoccupied. This section 
was purchased by the United States Government 
and opened to the public (April 22, 1889). More 
than 50,000 persons entered in one day. The State 
has 27 Indian Reservations. 

The No-Man’s Land Strip just north of the 
Texas Panhandle and West of the 100th meridian, 
was a strip of public land west of the Cherokee 
Strip of Indian Territory. Efforts were made to 
include the strip in Kansas and in New Mexico 
without success. The people who lived there con- 
sidered it a part of Indian Territory in which it 
was finally included when opened to the public 
(1889). It has been said it was a passageway for 
Indians going eastward or westward. The strip 
is now a part of Oklahoma and has been di- 
vided into three counties, Beaver, Texas and 
Cimarron. 

A new federal dam acruss the Salt Fork in Al- 
falfa County will eventually cover all the Great 
Salt Plains, and will be used as a wild game refuge. 
In the Northeast, a dam on Grand River, eighteen 
miles east of Claremore, has many sauare miles of 
sky-blue water with 1,200 miles of shoreline. 
Highways south from the Grand River Dam wind 
through the pines among the Sawtooth Mountains 
with gorgeous views and landscapes. Streams in 
the Kiamichi Mountains, in the southeast section, 
are stocked with bass and perch. 

In the central part of the State, Sulphur with a 
great flowing well, a magnificent plume of water 
and Platt National Park with springs, fine drives 
and camping grounds often entertain as many as 
20,000 visitors a day. Sulphur, Claremore and 
Guthrie have flowing mineral waters with well | 
equipped bathing facilities which are patronized 
by many people afflicted with rheumatism, 
arthritis and faulty circulation. __ 

In the Southwest among the Wichita Mountains 
are 25 lakes and dams which offer boating, fishing 
and camping sites. _ , 

The State is ideal for quail hunting and in sea- 
son, deer, wild turkeys and waterfowl are plentiful. 


from the Empire through the Columbia River 
Gorge to Portland, the ‘‘Rose City,’ which is 
actually on the Willamette River, ten miles from 
the Columbia, but economically on the Columbia, 
.The part of Oregon west from the Cascade 
Mountain range, which has peak elevations up to 
12,000 ft., is slashed north and south by the Coast 
Range, a very aged ridge now eroded to lower 
levels. The whole of the western one-third of the 
State has abundant rainfall, the average recipita- 
tion at Portland being about that of icago or 
New York. : 

Oregon has almost one-half of the more than 
one trillion feet of timber standing in the three 
Coast States, Oregon, Washington, and Cal ornia. 
Some of the trees are more than 300 feet high. In 
the southwest are found forests of the redwoods, 
with at least 20 other varieties of timber in 
some of it excellent for furniture 

considerable industry. 
ner in eae bs $ 
ton only exceeding. mbe: 
States, Washington nan 3 billion board feet an- 


and canning region. The 
tion of hops. 
hay and potatoes. 


denne salmon fisheries, centering in Astoria, at the 


ted 


TE te 
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ra 


gold output exceeds $2,000,000 a year. 


wheat. 
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mouth of the Columbia, are among the world's 
greatest. , eg ' 

Although undeveloped, all the basic minerals are 
found in Oregon. Gold, silver and copper are 
mined, with also stores of lead, oil, quicksilver, 
chromic iron ore, platinum, and all the clays. The 


The 11 State institutions of higher education 
include the University of Oregon in Eugene, State 
College-in Corvallis, and Reed College in Portland: 

The Columbia Highway, unexcelled for scenic 
beauty, running up the river from Portland; Mt. 
Hood (11,245 ft, the highest point in the State: 
Other lofty mountains, and Crater Lake, 6,000 ft. 
up in the Cascade Mountains, are points of tour- 
ist interest. 5 

Crater Lake, in Crater Lake National Park, re- 


/poses in what was once a gigantic volcano. Of an 


unusual Seer aS blue, it is six miles in diameter 
and 2,000 feet deep. 
Carrying sea letters granted by George Wash- 


Pennsylvania 


Capital, 


Pennsylvania, of the Middle Atlantic group, 15 
bounded on the north by Lake Erie and New York, 
on the east by New York and New Jersey, on the 
south by Delaware, Maryland and West Virginia, 
and on the west by West Virginia and Ohio. It is 
one of the Thirteen Original States. c 

It is of vuried topography, like most Atlantic 
States, having leveler lands to the east, and rising 
to higher altitudes to the westward. The Ap- 
palachian range traverses the central part from 
northeast to southwest, a higher nfbuntain region 
being in the extreme west, and another lower plain 
Tunning down to the shores of Lake Erie. It has 
rivers important in navigation—the Susquehanna, 
the Delaware and the Allegheny and the Mononga- 
hela, which unite at Pittsburgh to form the Ohio. 
The Commonwealth’s mountains and lakes are 
well adapted to winter sports. _ ’ 

The Commonwealth has built its industries 
largely on the basic elements. It produces nearly 
half the steel of the country, shipping it to all 
parts of the world. Pittsburgh is the center of the 
greatest metal production ever attained in one lo- 
¢ality. Its supplies of iron ore come mostly from 
Minnesota, and its operations have made more 
millionaires than, any other single industrial center 
in the pay. The perfected tonnage from Pitts- 
burgh is the heaviest, excepting at New York and 
Chicago. Electrical goods and equipment are made 
in Pittsburgh in large quantity. 

The bituminous coal annual output averages ap- 
proximately 100,000,000 tons; anthracite averages 
more than 51,000,000 tons; and the Common- 
wealth produces high-grade petroleum, iron ore, pig 
iron, steel for rails and structural purposes, lime, 
slate, and other metals and minerals. \ 
\Scranton is the greatest hard coal center of th 
country, and makes much steel, s 

Pennsylvania leads in the production of buck- 
Other important crops are winter wheat, 
rye, oats, corn, potatoes, tobacco, apples, peaches, 


pears and grapes. 

In educational facilities the Commonwealth 
ranks high. The institutions of higher educa- 
tion include the University of Pennsylvania in 
Philadelphia (founded in 1740); Washington and 
Jefferson in Washington (founded 1780); Pennsyl- 
vania State College; University of Pittsburgh; 
Carnegie Institute of Technology in Pittsburgh; 
Lafayette College, Easton; Lehigh University, 
Bethlehem; Temple University, Philadelphia; 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg; Dickinson Col- 
lege, Carlisle; Franklin and Marshall College, 
Lancaster; Allegheny College, Meadville; Duquesne 
College, Pittsburgh; Grove City College, Grove 
City; Haverford College, Haverford: Swarthmore 
College, Swarthmore. There are 14 colleges for 
women, including Bryn Mawr, Pittsburgh and 
Chambersburg. Lincoln University and Cheyney 
Training School for Teachers are for Negroes. 

Pennsylvania was named in honor of Admira] 
William Penn, the founder of the province. Wil- 
liam Penn, a Quaker, received a charter (1681) 
from Charles If of Great Britain for land in 
America that was given the name of ‘‘Pensilvania’”’ . 
{Penn’s Woods) by the King. The name ‘‘Pensil- 
Vania’? was used for many years by William Penn 
and his sons, Thomas and Richard, to designate 
the province. The grant was made in settlement 


‘of a debt of 16,000 pounds which King Charles and 


the British Government ‘owed Admiral Penn, ‘The 


i — State—State Fiower, E 
feineepeniatice oAres., 45,333 sa. mi,; rank, 32nd—Population, 9,900,180; rank, 2nd. 


ington, Captain Robert Gray in his shi 
Gotumbte, (May 11, 1792), sailed into th: 
which is named after his vessel. He ga 
United States by right of discovery sound: 
ment for claiming the vast region drained 1) 
river—the Oregon country. E 

Through President Thomas Jefferson’s 5 
Lewis and Clark were commissioned to explb 
country (1803). They reached the mouth 
Columbia (Nov. 11, 1805); built Fort Clam 
site near where Astoria stands today. Thir 
of a cairn where they reduced salt from see 
may be visited in Seaside. 

John Jacob Astor’s Pacific Fur company | 
1811) established a fort, the beginning ome 
which fell into British hands during the VY 
1812. 

A provisional government was formed at 
poeg (May 2, 1843). 
The territorial government of the Oregon c} 
was proclaimed (March 3, 1849). 


Mountain Laurel—Motto: Virtue, Libe 


charter was granted (March 4, 1681). 

The founder of the province convened a GU) 
Assembly in Chester (Dec. 4, 1682) when 
laws were enacted during a session of fou: 
The province and territories (Pennsylvan 
Delaware) were, divided into three counties 
Philadelphia, Chester and Bucks for the -f/ 
and New Castle, Kent and Sussex for the | 

The first General Assembly was conveni 


Penn granted three charters; one (1682)! 
second one (1683) and the third (1701. Per 
yania was governed under the latter charter! 
the Constitution of 1776 was framed duri 
Period of the Revolution. 4q 

Penn's invitation to Continental Europea 
come to his province brought to Pennsylya 
mixture of English, Scotch-Irish, Scotch, 
Welsh, Dutch, French, Swedish and Germs 

The terms ‘‘Commonwealth’’ as applied t 
province and ‘‘General Assembly’’ as the a 
naine for the law-making body of Penney 
were originated by Penn and remain in thi 
stitution in force. : 

The United States was born on Pennsyl 
soil, In Philadelphia was~adopted the Articia 
Confederation; the Declaration of Indep: 
was written and signed there; the Treaty 
that ended the Revolutionary War was ratifill 
that place, and there also later the Constitl 
of the United States formulated. 

The Commonwealth is rich in historic 
marks, including Valley Forge and the Battl 
of Gettysburg, now national shrines. At Getty 9 
(July 1-3, 1938) elaborate exercises commemo 
the 75th anniversary of the battle. An ‘ete 
light peace memorial (to burn only at night # 
dedicated by President Roosevelt. 

The site of Benjamin Franklin’s original pri 
shop in Philadelphia was marked (May a 
with a bronze tablet, cemented into the 3 
in front of a building at 135 Market street, F 
Serene: In the time of Franklin it was 51 
street. ’ ’ Br | 

Pennsylvania is drained by three important | 
systems: the Delaware in the east, the 
hanna in the middle, and the Ohio in the ” 
and three minor systems; the Potomac in 
middle south, Lake Erie in the northwest, anw 
Genesee in the middle north section. Natural y 
and ponds are relatively small and ate foui 
the glacial areas in the northern part offi 
Comimonwealth, more especially in the nortlt 
portion. The largest is Conneaut Lake in Craw 
COU wee ay sree of ae acres. } 
artificial body of water is the Pymatuning L 
Crawford County, f . 
regulate the flow 
Rivers, ts 

The first water works system operated in P¥ 
sylvania was built to supply Schaefferstowrs 
Lebanon -County (1732). The first water w 
pumping plant was built in Bethlehem ( 
and the third*system to be built was a s 
Ppumpiug plant in Philadelphia (1801). “ * 

The Pennsylvania Turnpike, a 160-mile lon 
tomobile highway from Harrisburg to Pit 
was completed (July, 1940) at a cost of $70, 
Peeeieton: ane oh Reeser to extend oe i 

a 0 state line. An extensi 
delphia was authorized (1940). ger Ki S 


“ 4 


Island, smallest of States, of the Original 
, and in New England, is bounded on the 
md east by Massachusetts, on the south by 
‘Atlantic Ocean and on the west by Connecticut. 
ih 674.2 persons per square mile, it is the most 

Hy populated State. It exceeds all others in 
capita industrial output; it is 91.6 per cent 


textile mills account for nearly half the 
Of the products, and the state has important 
factories. The first cotton spinning works 
this country were established in Pawtucket in 
| 18th century. Providence, Woonsocket, and 
ytucket are the chief centers of industry. 
me State enjoys extensive educational facilities, 
own University, Rhode Island State_Col- 
Jhode Island College of Education and Provi- 
‘College among the important institutions. 
port, on Narragansett Bay, has been for 
a famous watering place. The Astors, 
bilts, Goelets and other New York families 
msions there. Eastons Beach is the cen- 
of Newport’s summer activities, though an 
sive oer is found at Baileys Beach on the 
vi 


+a 


: 
. 
» 


e. 

aval War College is in Newport. 

“America Cup Races are sailed off Newport, 
my other regattas are held there. 

my of the early settlers in Rhode Island em- 
iced the sea as a means of livelihood and from 
|Newport and other towns have come tales of 
adventures in whaling and the slave trade, 
teering and in general warfare. More than 
missions or letters of marque to capture 


. 


size of these privateers was 115 tons, some 
0 tons and some as little as 33. The goy- 
jent paid a bounty of £5 ($25) for each man on 
tured vessel. Common seamen on Rhode 
privateers made as much as $5,000 a trip. 
ed vessels were taken to the nearest British 
palty Court, and if judged legally seized were 
ned and sold with their cargoes and the 
apportioned amofig the owners, Officers 
w. Outstanding financial successes in the 
6 Island privateering business were the San 
0, valued at £68,000; the Vigilant, £28,625; 


A Columbia—Palmetto State—State Flower, 
I Hope); also Animus Opibusque Parati 


Carolina, in the South Atlantic group, of 
inal Thirteen States, is bounded on the 
North Carolina, on the southeast by the 
,on the southwest by Georgia. Its 
jike that of North Carolina, moun- 
aximum, in the western 
tral strip, and low-lying 


co, cotton, 
;, sweet potatoes, 
e forests supply 
ally yellow pine. 


als are phosphate rock, gran- 
ld, silver, Manganese, iron 


g higher e 
pore pcolnge Le a 
and four negro colleges. . 
Vasquez de Ayllon of Hispaniola secured 
1520) a license from Spain and sent out 
Caravel under Francisco Gordillo to explore 
atinent of America north of the St. Johns 
Florida. Several months later Gordillo fell 
h another caravel under Pedro de Quexos, 
ther they sailed up the coast to the mouth 
iver, where they landed (June 
try in the name of 
Iso carried off many 


an 
tivity to sell as slaves. Soon after 
aaa ie fe n and (June, 1523) pro- 


‘Ayllon went to Spai } 
qauthority for, colonizing ‘cr pedro. de 
out two caravels u 

G tor further exploration. On St. Helens 


, 


ae ScD extnntive: Rhode Islands, So. Carolina 
| es Rhode Island 


Providence—Little Rhody—State Flower, Violet—Motto: Hope—Area, 1,214 sq. mi.; rank, 48th 
. —Population, 713,346; rank, 36th. 
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SPs ge valued’ at £61,930; and many famous 

Captain Charles Hall of the Virgin Queen, one 
of the smallest of the privateers, captured and 
sacked a Spanish town in Cuba which yielded the 
sailors at_least a hundred dollars apiece, while 
Captain Simeon -Potter with his sloop Prince 
Charles made an extraordinary attack upon a 
French settlement to the windward of Surinam, 
laying waste and destroying the whole county for 
a hundred miles up the Wyopoke River, capturing 
the fort and sacking the town. : 

The first settlement in Rhode Island was made 
by Roger Williams (1636). Banished for his polit- 
ical and religious opinions, to escape deportation 
to England he fied in the winter to the shores of 
Narragansett Bay, where he founded Providence. 
The second settlement was made at Portsmouth by 
William Coddington and his associates (1638), the 
third at Newport by Coddington and seceders from 
Portsmouth (1639); these two islands uniting 
(1640) under a single government. The fourth 
settlement was-made in Warwick by Samuel Gor- 
ton (1642). 

These four settlements united under_a patent 
granted (1643-44) to form the Colony of Providence 
Plantations. When (1651) Coddington obtained a 


commission appointing him governor for life of : 


the islands of Rhode Island and Conanicut, the 
infant colony was disrupted, the two islands be- 
ing governed by Gov. Coddington, while the 
mainland, Providence and Warwick, continued as 
the Colony of Providence Plantations, but with the 
revocation of Coddington’s commission (1654) the 
colony was reunited. r 

The General Assembly of Rhode Island adopted 
(May 4, 1776, four months before the American 
Declaration of Independence) ‘a resolution Te- 
nouncing allegiance to the British King and gov~ 
ernment. The. vote was almost unanimous. 

The official name of the State (since July 20, 
1776) is ‘“‘The State of Rhode Island and Provi- 
dence Plantations?” ' 

It was in Pawtucket that Samuel Slater, after 
working for a time in the cotton spinning mill of 
Moses Brown, designed new machines ‘and began 
the first real cotton manufacturing plant in the 
United States (1790). Old Slater Mill, restored to 
its original appearance, is a point of tourist inter- 
est. In Providence, on North Main Street, is the 
oldest Baptist Church in America (founded 1775). 


South Carolina 


Yellow Jessamine—Motto: Dum Spiros Spero (While 
(Prepared in Spirit and Wealth, or Ready With Minds 
and Resources).—Area, 31,055 sq. mi.; 39th—Population, 


1,899,804; rank, 26th. 
Day he discovered the eastern point of an island 


protruding abruptly seaward and gave it the name ~ 


of Punta de Santa Elena, a name which has sur 
vived in English form to this day in the adjacent 
St. Helena Sound and St. Helenas Parish. The 
point itself is known today as Hilton Head on the 
lower coast of South Carolina. The following year 
Ayllon headed an expedition to make a settlement 
on the coast of what is now South Carolina. He 
Planted his colony (Oct. 
now known as 


the survivors of the colony returned to Cuba. © The 


Spaniards made several later attempts to settle in’ 


South Carolina, but all miscarried. 

A French Colony under Jean Ribaut built (1562) 
a little fort and left a garrison of a captain and 
28 men on what is now-Pairis Island, Port Royal 
Harbor, but before he could return to them with 
supplies they had built a small ship and attempted 
to return to France. The Spaniards built (1566) 
a considerable fort and planted a strong garrison 
on the same little island. Ten years later this 
garrison was driven out by Indians, but Spain sent 
a@ stronger garrison back the next year and built 
a stronger fort and for ten years more a presidio 
fiourished on the little island. Sir Francis ‘Drake 
on the front and hostile Indians in the rear caused 


Spain (1587) to abandon this colony in what is now © 


England did not take immediate 
charge of its partial conquest, but Charles I. grant- 
ed (1629) to his attorney-general, Sir Robert 
Heath, all of the territory now embraced by 

States of North and South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi, but Sir Ro 

Was unsuccessful in securing a colony for his new 
possession and eventually he was recorded as hav- 
ing abandoned it and (1563) Charles II. granted it 
to eight of his followers among the nobility of En- 
gland. They planted a permanent settlement near 


South Carolina. 


1526) about the, bay ~ 
Winyah. But after a fearful winter 


‘B20 «(Uz SL Deschiptibe: South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennesse 
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the present. city of Charleston (1670) and devel- 
opment was rapid for the time. 


Later another settlement. was effected near the 
mouth of the Cape Fear River.in what is now 
North Carolina, These two separate settlements 
developed into two separate provinces under the 
control of the Lords Proprietors..The people of 
the province of South Carolina held (1719) a 
convention and repudiated the government of the 
Lords Proprietors and petitioned the crown of 
‘England| to take over control of the government. 
England promptly responded and established Toyal 
government in South Carolina. The British Parlia- 
ment bought (1729) the fee of the Lords Proprietors 
in both provinces and established a royal govern- 
ment for North Carolina by taking the land to 
the west of the Savannah River and east of the 
Mississippi. 


The people of South Carolina in convention 
(1774) expressed their sympathy for the people of 
Boston and the colony of Massachusetts Bay, de- 
nounced the conduct of the British Parliament and 
joined in fhe movement for the union of 13 Ameri- 
cans colonies or provinces to assert their rights as 
British subjects. As those rights were not rapidly 
forthcoming, South Carolina (March 26, 1776) set 
up an independent government headed by a presi- 
dent, vice-president, a set of State officers, a judi- 
ciary and a General Assembly. ’ 

South Carolina played an active part in achiev- 


South Dakota 


i F , The Pasque—Motto: I Lead—Area 77,047 sq. mi,;} 
Capital, Pierre—Coyote nfo oe abe tion, 642,961; rank, 38th, 


South Dakota is bounded on the north by North 
Dakota, on the east by Minnesota’ and Iowa, on 
the south by Nebraska, and on the west by 
Wyoming and Montana..Its climate is that of the 
temperate zone northern latitudes, cold in winter 
and hot in summer. The state is divided, into 
nearly equal parts by the Missouri River. There are 
several minor drainage basins, feeding the larger 
rivers, witn a succession of fertile valleys, highly 
productive. The. standing forests include princi- 
pally yellow pine and spruce. 

The Black Hills are in the west southwest. Har- 
ney Peak (7,242 feet) is the highest point in the 
United States east of the Rockies. The rest of the 
area is mostly rolling prairie, falling to lower levels 
jn the northeast. Near the Black Hills are the Bad 
Lands, Big Stone Lake in the northeast. corner 
(967 feet above sea level) is the lowest pat 
South Dakota was admitted to Statehood (1889) 
after 28 years as a part of the Dakota Territory. 

The chief crops are corn, cane, wheat, oats, rye, 
barley, flax seed and the hardier fruits. The pro- 
duction of livestock ‘is the main feature of the 
State’s extensive agricultural industry. The 
United States Department of Agriculture reported 
(1942) 1,921,000 head. of cattle, 1,412,000 hogs, 
Geese sheep, 9,018,000 chickens and 364,000 tur- 

eys. * 

Manufacturing is based largely on processing of 
the State’s agricultural products. The largest of 
such industries is meat packing, followed by butter 
and cheese, flour and grist milling. 

Gold and silver are mined in quantities in the 
Black Hills and at Lead is the largest gold pro- 
ducing mine in the United States. Feldspar and 
lithium are other important products. Large 
quantities of lignite and bentonite are mined and 
considerable commercial business is done in build- 
ing stone and clay products. South Dakota has a 
large area in Indian Reservations—the Rosebud, 
Cheyenne River, Pine Ridge, Standing Rock and 
Crow Creek-Lower Brule. ‘ 

Mount Rushmore in the Black Hills has an 
altitude of 6,200.feet. Sculptured on the granite 


Capital, Nashyille—Volunteer State—State 


Tennessee, in the East South Central group, is 
bounded on the north by Kentucky and Virginia, 
on the east by North Carolina, on the south by 
Mississippi, Alabama and Georgia, and on the 
west by Arkansas and Missouri. 

The eastern parts are in the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains, the surface-sloping toward the west, first to 
an eleyated tableland, then to the bottoms of the 
Mississippi River, which skirts the western border. 
It has the Tennessee River, which swéeps into 
Alabama from the northeast and returns to flow 


eer through Tennessee and Kentucky into the 


Tennessee 


Flower, Iris— ° i s 
sq. mi; rank, 33rd—Population, MiSs ppd eee rer 


: 


et ae 


ing, the independence of the United Stati 
‘representatives in the Continental Congres 
ticularly Charles Pinckney, were vigorous 

efforts to bring about the convention of 178% 
framed the Constitution of the United 
Pinckney was one of the delegates to the CU 
tional Convention, one of the leaders in dew 
the proposed Constitution and the props 
more than 30 of the provisions" adopted ix 


resorts. 


face of this mountain are the heads of Washi 
Jefferson, Lincoln and Theodore Roosevelt} 
busts of these figures are proportionate to m 
feet tall. Because of its patriotic concepticl 
Monument has become known as the Shr} 
Democracy. 3 

‘There are seven state-supported institutil 
higher education, the University of South 
Vermillion; South Dakota State College, Broo: 
School of Mines, Rapid City, and four n 
schools and teachers’ colleges. 

The Black Hills region, in which Windé 
National Park is situated, is reputed to 
oldest mountain area on the continent. Wina 
lies in the great Pahasapa limestone forma 
which also contains several other large} 
terranean caverns. ¢ 
The cavern opening was made b: 
about’six feet to 


cavern is approximately ten miles in extent: 

The Big Badlands area covering a million — 
lies sixty miles east of the Black Hills, and i 
of the world’s most important fossil depos 
pre-historic life. Fossils of alligators, rhinoce 
hippopotamuses, saber-toothed tigers, } 
horsés and other long-extinct animals ‘are 
here and most of the important museums havi 
sil samples of these ancient denizens on disp® 

~The main tourist attractions are the Black - 
a group of mountains compacted into an an 
5,000,000 acres, and the Badlands. In the ni 
eastern part of the state are a group of 
which afford recreation in swimming, fishing 
boating. The Black Hills draw more than a. 
lion visitors each year. te | 


| 


2,915,841; rank, 15th, 


_The forests cover about 30,000 square mile 
yield half a billion feet of lumber-nak, yeligne 
gum, yellow poplar, hemlock and chestnut. oy 

The chief mineral product is coal. Other: 
fron-ore, copper, zinc, gold, silver, clay p 
Phosphate rock, sandstone, marble and lime 

Agriculture is an important industry. The 
ing crop is corn, followed: by wheat, oats, 
Potatoes, sweet potatoes, peas, peanuts, cot: 
climate and soil are such as to. permit a 

a 


onthe 23 instieck 
nstitutions for higher educati re 
University of Chattanooga, Guiversity of Teng 


is oP 


xVille; Vanderbilt University, Nashville; 
and University, Lebanon; University of the 
~ Sewanee; Maryyille College, Maryville; 
@ Peabody College for Teachers in Nashville, 
Newman College, Jefferson City, South- 
, Memphis and Scarritt College for 
lan Workers, Nashville. The eight Negro 
include Fiske University, Nashville. There 
fe ence and Beals junior colleges. 
anessee was a territory of the United States 
90-1796). The capital of the territory was 
tbHished in Knoxville (1792). When Tennessee 
ie the 16th State of the Union (1796) Knox- 
‘was the capital and continued so until 1807, 
the Seventh General Assembly met in 


md session of the 16th assembly (Oct. 26, 1826). | 
anessee has at least three of the nation’s out- 
maine wonders—Reelfoot Lake, -the reservoir 
of the Mississippi River formed by an earth- 


hh Carolina ceded to the United States 
1784) all of the territory which is now the 
‘of Tennessee. This cession was not to take 
until Congress signified its intention of ac- 
g@ it within the space of two years. This 
m on the part of the mother State excited 
‘opposition on the part of the inhabitants of 
w territory. The grounds of opposition were 
forth Carolina had made no provision: for 
ernment of her western territory and they 
that the United States would not do so. 


ons, 
tion o: 


most of those then in existence in America. 
other strange provisions, neither lawyers, 
ere to be members of 
was elected Governor 
of the Superior Court, 


nk, Ist—Population, 
, of the West South Central group, 
on the north by New Mexico and Okla- 
2, on the east by Oklahoma, Arkansas, Loui- 
and the Gulf of Mexico, on the south by 
s Guif and Mexico, and on the west by Mexico 
rNew Mexico. It is the largest State. 
s, under the joint resolution of Congress for 
nexation (approved March 1, 1845) may sub- 
its area into any number not exceeding four 
jonal states of convenient size having suffi- 
population, which shall be entitled to admis- 
5 the Union. This was approved by Texas and 
itted by joint resolution of Con- 


as was the French 
his murder (1687) 
assumed control over_the 
her independence from 
lted from Mexico and 
Independence Day 


nish gradually 
. Mexico gained 


y- 

e 47th Texas Legislature authorized the organ- 
of a Statehood Commission with A. Garland 
enrator of history in the Texas Memorial 

as general commissioner, to plan for 

of the centen- 


de observance in 1945-1946 
the admission of Texas as the 28th State 


Tr mountainous, the 
yi northwest, a great 
r g 
e 


. 


~ . = 
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quake (1811); Lookout Mountain, a yrock-faced 
promontory carved by the currents of the Tennes- 
see’ River and overlooking Moccasin Bend, at 
Chattanooga; and the Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park which is about equally divided be- 
tween North Carolina and Tennessee. 

Other points of tourist interest include the Fall 
Creek Falls with a water-drop of 256 ft. (highest 
east of the Rockies); Rock Mouse Creek Falls, 125 
ft.; and Cove Creek Falls, 85 ft.—all in the Fall 
Creek Falls Recreational Area, 13 miles west of 
Pikeville. 

Each year in November, Tellico Plains is the 
scene of one of America’s most unusual sportin 
events. Here hunters gather with the hope o 
bagging one of the wild Prussian-boars that roam 
the Tennessee’ Mountains in Cherokee National 
Forest, These ferocious tuskers are descendants of 
the wild boars from the Black Forest of northern 
Germany imported many years ago and now 
greatly multiplied. 

Norris Dam, 27 miles north of Knoxville on the 
Clinch river, creates a large and beautiful lake 
covering more than 80 square miles, with a shore 
line in excess of 800 miles. 


THE STATE OF FRANKLIN 


and Greeneville chosen as the seat of government. 
Taxes were allowed to be paid in articles of com- 
merce in general use, such as beaver skins, bacon, 
sugar, etc. When the Governor of North Carolina 
heard what the people of the Western Country had 
done, he issued a manifesto, urging the people to 
return to their allegiance to the State of North 
Carolina. Governor Sevier undertook. to refute the 
arguments of the Governor, and urged the people 
to stand firmly by the new State. 

The last session of the Franklin Legislature met 
(Sept. 1787). The term of office of the legislators 
-was about te expire and the authority of the State 
was so weak that no elections were held to fill their 
places. Sevier’s term of office was also near its close. 
He was ineligible to re-election and there would be 
no ote ee to elect his ‘successor. Thus, after a 
prief but stormy career of about three years, the 
State of Franklin ceased to be. Like a wayward 
child, she returned to her mother and was forgiven 
and received back into the fold. The end came 
(March, 1788) with the expiration of Sevier’s term 
of office. 

Sevier was arrested on a charge of trea- 
son, but was never brought to trial. The settle- 
ments along the Cumberland river in what is now 
Middle Tennessee, had no part in the rise and 
fall of the State of Franklin. 


Texas 
Austin—Lone Star State—State Flower, Bluebonnet—Motto: Friendship—Area, 267,339 sq, mL; 
Tai 


6,414,824; rank, 6th. 

of longitude for latitude 31° 30’ N.;. which is ap- 
proximately the mean latitude of the extreme 
points referred to, is equivalent to approximately 


765 miles. 

The peach is the leading fruit; others are apples, 
cantaloups, citrus fruits, dates, figs, strawberries, 
and blackberries. : 

Texas is easily the leading cotton-growing State. 
Other large crops are corn, wheat, oats, sorghum, 
potatoes, rice, tomatoes, peanuts, pecans, onions. 

The Texas cotton crop is the most valuable crop 
grown in a single political subdivision in the world. 
The value of the average Texas cotton crop ae 
proaches the total value of the production of the 
gold, silver, zinc, lead and copper mines of the 
United States. Approximately fifty crops are pro- 
duced in Texas on a commercial scale; cotton repre- 
sents about 53 per cent of the total crop value of 
the State. Cotton is produced in 223 Texas coun- 
31 non-cotton producing. Nueces 


ties, leavin 1 
usually le all other counties. The all-time 
record is held by Williamson County, which pro- 


living. : 

Gotion was growing wild in Texas, according to 
Cabeza de Vaca. who was shipwrecked on the Gulf 
Coast (1528). It was wove, to fe Reroig exe ay, 
around the old Spanis ssions, but real p: =. 
iieah did not begin until the American colonists 


began arrivike as the leading State in the total 


Texas ranks 
number of head of domestic animals on farms and 


ranches, and high in the value of all live stock. 
mock tanks first in the beef cattle industry, and 
first in the number of sheep and the average an- 
nual production of wool, in the number of mules, 
and is one of the leading States in the ‘number 


of horses. 
roleum output is huge, the State leading 
ee ace r 1 immense yield of 


in that respect, and there is an 
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natural gas, coal and sulphur. Texas leads in pro- 
duttion of helium, Amarillo being the chief source 
of that gas. There are also quantities of gypsum, 
granite, sandstone, limestone, silver and potash. 


Trees native to Texas are: ash, basswood, bay,: 


beech, birch, bois d’Arc, catalpa, cats’-claw, cedar. 
cherry, chinquapin, corkwood, cottonwocd, china- 
berry, cypress, dogwood, elm, fir, gum, gum elastic, 
hackberry, hawthorn, hickory, holly, hgp horn- 
bean, huckleberry, ironwood, locust, maple, mag- 
nolia, mesquite, mimosa, mulberry, oak (50 species), 
pine (8 species), pecan (State tree), persimmon, 
planer tree (water elm), swamp (privet, redbud, 
sycamore, Texas ebony, walnut, wild China (soap- 
berry), willow, youpon, Mexican or wild plum. 

Galveston, Houston, and Beaumont-Port Arthur 
are leading ports. , 

The tallest highway bridge in the South—The 
Port Arthur-Orange Bridge—spans the Neches 
River on State Highway 87, six miles north of 
Port Arthur. 

At the southern tip of the lower coastal belt of 
Texas is the ‘‘Magic Valley’’ of the Lower Rio 
Grande, where a man-made Paradise has been 
created by the diversion of the waters of the Rio 
Grande on the fertile delta soil under the_sub- 
tropical sun. Between 300,000 and 400,000 acres are 
under intensive cultivation in two counties alone. 
A wide variety of winter and early spring vege- 
tables. is grown, and some of the best citrus fruits 
in the world are produced there. 

The position, size and shape of Texas combine 
to give it a great diversity of weather conditions. 
The average annual temperature in the extreme 
southern part is 74 degrees, and in the North Pan- 
handle it is 56 degrees, or a range from sub-tropical 


_to middle temperature. The average temperature 


for the middle of the State is 65 degrees. Rainfall 


Utah 


Capital, Salt Lake City—Beehive State—State Flower, Sego Lily—Motto: Industry—Area, 84,916 sae 
rank, 10th—Population, 550,310; rank, 41st. 5 


Utah, of the Mountain group of the Far West, 
is bounded on the north by Idaho and Wyoming, 
on the east by Wyoming and Colorado, on the south 
by Arizona, and on the west by Nevada. It has 


| several mountain ranges, which attain about 12,000 


ft. elevation (the highest peak, Kings Mountain, 
13,498 ft.), the.greater part of the State being a 
plateau 6,000 ft. above sea level. The rivers are 


useful only for irrigation, more than 1,300,000 acres 


being under water. The Great Salt Lake, salt being 
20% of the fluid content, is in the northwest part, 
altitude 4,218 ft., and has no known outlet. Its 
area is 2,360 square miles. The climate is dry, stim- 
ulating and wholesome, warm in summer, rather 


~ cold in winter, and the sky so clear that no cloud 
_ specks it on 300 days a year. 


The chief crop is sugar beets. Vegetables and 
fruit are grown in profusion. Other crops are 
wheat, oats, potatoes, hay, alfalfa, corn, barley 
and rye. Utah is a sheep-grazing State, with 
more than 2,200,000. 

Utah has been a leading producer of silver and 
copper and yields gold, lead, petroleum, sulphur, 
zinc, coal,)and salt; also uranium, vanadium, semi- 
precious stones, marble, and onyx. 

The Latter Day Saints number three-fourths of 
ail church membership. The Mormons reached 


‘Utah (July 24, 1847) from the Midwest, being 


driven out by persecution, and journeyed to the 
territory when it was almost completely a wilder- 


ness. 

Salt Lake City, the capital, has several structures 
built by the church, among them the Tabernacle, 
seating 12,000, and the Temple. \ 

The State University is in Salt Lake; Brigham 
Young University in Provo; State Agricultural Col- 
lege in Logan, There are six junior colleges. 

The “‘Great American Desert’’ lies in the north- 
western corner of Utah, reaching over into Nevada. 

For coloring and unusual erosional formations 
the canyon country of southwestern Utah and 
northern Arizona has no equal. The canyons them- 
selves are stupendous in size and formation, and of 
brilliant hues. It is in this country that Zion and 
Bryce Canyon National Parks and Cedar Breaks 
National Monument are situated. Zion Nationa) 
Park was, prior to its reservation, a national 
monument, called by the Indian name of the river, 
Mukuntuweap. The monument was enlarged 


Vermont 


Capital, Montpelier—Green Mountain State—State Flower, Red Clover—Motto: Freedom and wu 
—Area, 9,609 sq. mi.; rank, 42nd—Population, 359,231; rank, 46th. ‘ 


Vermont, New England’s only inland State, is 
bounded on the north by Canada, on the east by 
New Hampshire, on the south by Massachusetts, 
and dn the west by New York. The Green Moun- 


also varies greatly in the different sections 
State, but the annual average is 31 incl 
average annual snowfall in Romero, Texas, |, 
inches, while in the south, in Houston, the ay 
is only 1 inch. 5 : 
The ‘‘Panhandle’’ is the northern tip of 7 
and is so called because it appears on the mi 
be the hands of a giant pan. | ‘al 
About 20 missions were built in Texas ( 
1791) by Spaniards, for the double purpor 
converting the savages and helding the tery 
for Spain. They were the first outposts of 
ropean civilization, and contributed mate 
to the conversion of Texas from a wilderness 
civilized country. The last one (establishe 


Franciscan monks, stands in the heart of 
City of San Antonio. Within the gray stone : 
of the chapel (March 6, 1836), 187 heroes 5 
their lives in defense of Texas liberty when 
made their stand against Santa Anna ‘an 
6,000 Mexicans, in a vain effort to prevent 
Mexicans from invading Texas. _ = 

Among the 24 institutions of higher learnini 
the University of Texas in Austin; Agrieu 
and Mechanical College, College Station; — 
College for Women in Denton; Baylor Unive 
Waco; Texas Christian University, Fort W¥ 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas; Ri 
stitute, Houston; and Texas Technological Cou 
Lubbock. Where are seven teacher, 36 junior 
cluding Texas Military College) and 12 
colleges. ¥ r 

The most notable canyon is the Santa | 
on the Rio Grande in Brewster County. 
rise perpendicularly for 2,000 ft. 


(March 18, 1918) by President Wilson andt 
name changed to Zion. The new name is ay 
priate, for since early days its principal acces 
feature has been called Zion Canyon by the | 
mon settlers, who said the great mountains f' 
ing the canyon walls were in truth temples of ' 
Cliff ruins have been discovered in Zion | 
and its vicinity, proving that long before 
Zion gave sanctuary to the Mormons it was 
home of a prehistoric people. yy 
A large part of geologic history is revealed : 
canyon walls of Zion and Bryce Canyon Nati 
Parks. Just as Grand Canyon is the pest aes 
record of ancient geologic history, Zion Ca 
records most clearly the events of medieval | 
logical time, and Bryce reveals much of me 
geologic history. The story of Zion begins y 
that of Grand Canyon ends, and ends where H 
begins. The rocks exposed in these three nat 
parks incorporate the records of a billion’ ye 
‘The consolidated sedimentary rocks ext 
within Zion and Bryce and in the region that 
between these national parks are assigned by 
geologists to the Triassic, Jurassic, <a | Cretaa 
periods of Mezozoic time (‘middle age’’) and td 
Eocene period of Tertiary time. Rocks of Periy 
age underlie the Triassic near the southwest ba 
of Zion, and lavas, gravels, and lake beds ovi" 
the Tertiary in several places. A study of i 
rocks shows that the geography, the plant life,:| 
the animal life of each of these periods were ut 
those of previous periods or of later perio 
during the last 200,000,000 years the region « 
rising the parks has witnessed many change 
andscape and climate. ‘ = | 
At times it was covered by the sea, at other 
broad rivers traversed its surface, and at still c 
times it was swept by desert winds. Most 0: 
rocks were laid down by water as gravel, sand, ; 
and limy ooze. A long slope of shales, brok 
many benches developed in hard beds, exte: 
ward to the great cliff faces of West Tem) 
the Watchman. In front of Zion Lodge a sl 
weak shales leads upward to a cliff of 
sandstone above which a slope of shale extend 
the vertical wall of Lady Mountain. In Bryce 
yon the rim road is on the highest tread of a @ 
rock stairway that, as viewed from Rainbow P¢ 
leads downward in steps 30 to 400 ft. high to 
flat lands 3,000 ft. below. : 


‘. 
@ 
a 


tains run north and south through the State. 1 
Champlain, which forms most of the Wi 

boundary, more than 100 miles long and in 
12 miles wide, is the largest body of fresh 


the Great Lakes. The boundary on the 
as Officially decided (1937) to run for 200 
along the Connecticut River, the New Hamp- 
ine extending to the original low water line 
west bank. e 
liraate is cool and the atmosphere dry. 
ner season, between frosts, is from 110 
“Gays, according to location and altitude. 
the State there are more than 900 peaks 
nm altitude of 2,000 feet or more above sea 
and from Mt. Mansfield (4,393 feet), the 
st, is an excellent view of the White Moun- 
d Adirondacks, with Lake Champlain (30 
§ distant) clearly seen for much of its expanse. 
ar days Mount Royal at Montreal (100 miles 
may be seen. 
here are more than 400 lakes in Vermont. State 
S or Forest Parks cover about 74,000 acres 
National Forest will contain about 500,000 


ecreational business of Vermont extends 
the four seasons—skiing into April, 
and other vacationing from May to late 
foliage touring and hunting to the open- 
0! the Winter sports season. Tourists pene- 
8 to every corner of the state and each section 
its scenic attractions. There is about every 
Por vocation activity, including hiking on the 
Sus Long Trail and horseback riding cn the 
nd-mile bridle trail system. There are 
hotels, tourist homes and cabins in the 
itains or on lakes. j 
nently a dairy state, it is as well suited 
ified farming and fruit growing. Its ratio 
¢ y cows per capita is among the highest in 
nation. Both in quantity and quality Vermont 
‘the maple-production states (nine) with a 
yield of about 40% of the production. The 
crop is of notable quality with more than 
0 bearing trees in the orchards. 
ble and granite are the chief quarry prod- 
‘the State ranking first in their production 
ond in the production of slate and talc; 
the leading producer of asbestos in the 


mont repealed its blue laws (Feb. 14, 1939). 
the new law cities and towns may decide by 
whether they want movies, lectures and 
s after.6 P.M. on the Sabbath, or baseball 


pital, Richmond—Old Dominion—State Flower, 


vik 
© Commonwealth of Virginia, one of the Origi- 
Shirteen States, is bounded on the north by 
‘Virginia and Maryland, on the east by Mary+ 
Atlantic Ocean, on the South by 
Tennessee, and on the west by 
ky. Its) territory, which 
Ohio as well as 
the establish- 
Civil War. 
ed. Coastal Plain, 
consists of low-lying 
us tidal estuaries and 
he Piedmont, 
ins. Between 
enies lies the 


included I 
ky, 


of the James River is 
tton-raising 

the body of 

hich includes 

d many fertile 

e. The climate 

he Coastal Plain 
e high lands of the west. 

snow is seldom seen and the 
arily mild. The highest point in 
th is Mt. Rogers with an altitude 


onsists of four peninsulas 
ngth. One of them is the 
m Maryland 


nsists 0 
an early po 
e peninsul 
Bee ta 
ae is Washington; 


Potomac, 
these are 
which for 


: front, Chesapeake Bay and the 
ab oe many quiet summer resorts. The 
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after 2 P.M. cn that day. 

From the earliest days attention has been given 
to primary education. The University of Vermont 
was chartered (1791), Other institutions for higher 
education (five) include Norwich University (1819), 
a Northfield, the oldest military college in the 
country next to the United States Military Acad- 
emy in West Point; Bennington College, Benning- 
ton, and Middlesbury College, Middlebury; St. 
Michaels, Winsooki; Trinity, Burlington and St. 
Michael’s College, Winsooki. There are also three 
normal schools and two junior colleges. 

Vermont was claimed by both New York and New 
Hampshire and was called by some the New Hamp- 
shire Grants. Considerable feeling was aroused 
among the settlers by this controversy and a_con- 
vention to discuss it was held (1765) in the Cata- 
mount Tavern in Bennington. The Green Moun- 
tain Boys, a force of militia, had tome into exis- 
tence the previous year and the romantic history 
of the early days of the state hinges on its activi- 


ties. 

When the Revolutionary War broke out and news 
of Lexington and Concord was received, many of 
these militiamen started_at once and joined the 
Colonial forces around Boston. Those who re- 
mained at home joined the forces of Ethan Allen 
and (May. 10, 1775). captured Fort Ticonderoga 
—a most important victory to the army of the Col- 
onies. At a convention in Westminster . (Jan. 
1777) Vermont was declared an independent 
State and. the name of New Connecticut was 
adopted. The following June the name was 
changed to Vermont. The Green Mountain Boys 
took part in the conflicts of the Revolution,, the 
most notable battle being that at Bennington 
(Aug. 16, 1777). Bennington Monument, the tallest 
battle Monument in the world (302 feet), com- 
memorates the battle, the turning point of the 
Revolution. t 

Thontas Chittenden was elected Governor (March 
3, 1778) in the first election under the Constitu- 
tion. The first session of the Legislature was held 
(March 12, 1778). The State existed as a republic 
for 14 years until its difficulties in regard to 
boundaries and sovereignty were solved. The State 
was admitted to the Union (March 4, 1791) being 
the first after the original thirteen. Montpelier 
was chosen as the capital (1805), and the first ses- 
sion of legislature was held there (1808). 


Virginia 


American Dogwood—Motto: Sic Semper Tyrannis 


hus Always to Tyrants)—Area, 40,815 sq. mi.; rank, 35th—Population, 2,677,773; rank, 19th. 


generally excellent in Chesapeake Bay and_ the 
rivers flowing 
Eastern Shore. Trofft, spot, croaker, bass, rock, blue 
fish and many other species are found, while the 
channel bass fishing is fine. 

The main farm crops are corn and tobacco but 
all of eastern Virginia is a trucking section. Cotton 
is raised along the southern border. Fruit-raising 
is a large and growing industry. Virginia is’ one 
of the leading apple-producing states, Peanuts are 
extensively grown in the Southside, and Smith- 
field hams, from hogs fed on peanuts, are famous 
the world ‘over. The livestock industry exists on 
a large scale in Southwest Virginia. Thre Piedmont 
is noted for thoroughbred horses, to be seen 
everywhere in that fox-hunting and horse-raising 
a Ton perpetuates the sporting tradition 
to) ir a. 

Virginia produces much bituminous coal Bh 
limestone as well as cement, clay, feldspar, gold 

ypsum, lead, manganese, mica, yrite, salt, sand 
and gravel, slate, sgapstone, titanium minera and 
zine. Virginia is the leading producer of titanium 
minerals and has huge deposits of soa) stone. 

Manufactures are many and varied. Richmond 
is the largest cigarette-making center in the, 
world. At Hopewell and elsewhere are chemical 
plants. Furniture-making is carried on extensively 
in the southern section. Lumbering is one of the 
commonwealth’s chief businesses. Cotton textile 
manufactures are also extensive. At Newport News, 
at the mouth of James River, is one of the largest . 
shipbuilding plants in the country. ? 

Virginia is proud of its history. At Jamestown 
the dtst.péfmanent English settlement in America 
was made (1607). ‘kt American © 
Revolution really ended (1781) with the surrender 
of a British army. Cc 
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elected from other states). Its principal shrines 
are Mount Vernon, Washington’s home; Monticello 
(near Charlcttesville) Jefferson's home; Arlington 
National Cemetery. Only less noted are Wakefield 
(Washington’s birthplace); Stratford (Lee’s birth- 
place), and Kenmore (at Fredericksburg). Na- 
tional Military Parks at Manassas, Fredericks- 
burg, Petersburg and Appomattox tell the war 
story to the interest of thousands of visitors. The 
Colonial National Historical Park, including York- 
town, Jamestown Island and part of Williams- 
burg, is unique among American Historical parks. 
The restoration of Williamsburg as the colonial 
capital of Virginia, by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
yanks as one of the most notable in the world. 
Many of Virginia’s picturesque and beautiful 


| scenic possessions by the sea, in the mountains, 


eside lakes and rivers and in forests and rolling 
upland have beeh included in the state park system, 
first opened in 1936. These provide facilities for 
bicnicking, bathing, boating, fishing, hiking and 
other sports desired by individuals or families us- 
ing the areas by the day. There are housekeeping 
cabins in each of the parks for extended stays and 
guest lodges in some of them for overnight or 
yeek-end stays. The six parks are: Douthat, high 
in the Alleghany Mountains, near Clifton Forge; 
Fairy Stone, at the foothills of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, near Bassett; Hungry Mother, in the 
Alleghany Mountains, near Marion; Seashore, on 
the Chesapeake Bay, near Cape Henry; Staunton 
River, in the rolling Piedmont section, near South 
Boston; and Westmoreland, on the broad Potomac 


. River, near Montross. 


Recreational facilities are to be found in many 
barts of the state, the most prominent ones being 


either in the mountains or on the ocean o 
Outstanding among the mountain playgrou| 
the Shenandoah National Park in the Blue 3) 
Mountains, through which runs the Skylineiqy” 
of 107 miles. Most outstanding of the sexy 
resorts is Virginia Beach, on-the Atlantie 0 
near Norfolk, one of the most notable se 
resorts of the East. There is also Ocean VieiqR” 
Buckroe Beach, on the Chesapeake Bay; Came. 
Beach, on the Potomac River, and other beacly 
rivers and bays in the general Tidewater arealy™ 
six state parks provide a variety of recreaiyy 
facilities for Virginians as well as visitors ai 
those desiring life in the rough in ‘the greas 
doors, the millions of acres embraced in the G 
Washington and Thomas Jefferson National Fi 
are idea for camping, hiking and other 01 
sports. Added to these are a number of pri 
owned and operated resorts offering the 
sports for vacationists. 4 3 oi 
The 14 institutions of higher education ith 
the University of Virginia in Charlotte 
(founded 1819 by Thomas Jefferson); Washi 
and Lee University in Lexington, once \pre 
over by Robert E. Lee; College of Williams 
Mary (founded 1693) in Williamsburg; \Vini 
Polytechnic Institute in Blacksburg; Virginia 
tary Institute in' Lexington; Randolph-Maco 
lege, Ashland; Randolph-Macon for Wo 
Lynchburg and Richmond University, Richi 
There are 11 junior and six Negro colleges, in® 
ing Hampton Institute, and four State tex 
colleges. a | 
The official song of the Commonwealth is *¢ 
Me Back to Old Virginia.’’ -. 


S 


Washington 


Capital, Olympia—Evergreen State, Chindck State—State Flower, Rhododendron—Motto: 
mise end Bye)—Area, 68,192 sq. mi.; rank, 19th—Population, 1,736,191; rank, 30th. 


Washington, of the Pacific group, is bounded on 
the north by British Columbia, on the east by 


Idaho, on the south by Oregon, and on the west 


by the Pacific Ocean. It has the Columbia River 
as southern boundary line for 300 miles from the 
West, and many streams of importance, mostly 
for irrigation uses, with the Snake River in its 


_ eastern reaches. In the northwestern third of the 


State the great Puget Sound, with tortuous shores 
and innumerable harbors; on which Seattle, Ta- 
coma, Everett, Olympia and other important 
cities are situated, is a great commercial center. 
It is the nearest American gateway to the ports of 
Asia, handles the bulk of the shipping to and 
from Alaska and ‘has a heavy trade via the Panama 
Canal. Seattle is the chief port. 

Agriculture is the chief occupation of the people. 
The State leads by far in the production of apples. 
Other important: crops are wheat, barley, oats, 
corn, potatoes, pears, peaches, peas and hops. 
Huge herds of cattle and sheep graze throughout 


the State. 


Washington is rich in minerals. Coal is pro- 
duced in large quantities. Gold, silver, lead, mer- 
eury and zinc are also mined, as well as clays, 
granite, sandstone, marble, limestone and cement. 
Also found; are antimony, arsenic, tungsten and 
platinum. 

The Cascade Mountains cut through the west- 
ern third of the State with a lower mountain 
range nearer to the ocean shores. A dozen peaks, 


world, much going to the North Atlantic States 
via the ae Canal and going by rail to the 


‘Central Wes 


The Grand Coulee Dam, on the Columbia River, 
is a part of the Columbia River Reclamation Proj- 


ect and ultimately will irrigate 1,200,000 acres of 
' land and regulate the flow of the river and develop 


electrical power for use on the project and else- 
where. The Grand Coulee chasm is 52 miles long 
and one and one-half to five’miles wide and the 


_ home of 30,000 families. 


The geology is the same as that of Oregon— 
arid and semi-arid lands in the east, interspersed 
with fertile portions, and west of the Cascades the 
rainfall ranges from 20 to 80 inches with a re- 
sultant profusion of vegetation. 

Mount Rainier was named after the “British Ad- 

iral, Peter Rainier, who figured in the American 

evolution. The name was bestowed (1792) by 
Capt. George Vancouver, English navigator and 
explorer, Seen from Tacoma or Seattle, Mount 
Rainier appears to rise directly from. sea 


level, so insignificant seem the ridges about its 


base. Yet these ridges rise 3,000 to 4,000 ft. above 
the valleys that cut through them, and their crests 
average 6,000 ft. in altitude. Thus, at the south- 


west entrance cf the park in the Nisqually V¥ 
the elevation, as determined by accurate meéa 
ment, is 2,003 rt., while Mount Wow (Goat Mi 
tain), immediately to the north, rises to anu 
tude of 6,030 ft. : : 
So colossal are the proportions of the grea 
active volcano that it dwarfs even mountaii 
this size and gives them the appearance 4 
foothills. It is the third highest mountain in} 
tinental United States. Only Mount Wh 
(Calif.), elevation 14,495 ft. and Mount EB 
(Colo.), elevation 14,431 ft., rise above the = 
nacle of Mount Rainier. Mount Rainier, 14,400 
stands approximately 11,000 ft. above its im 
diate base and covers 100 square miles of terril 
approximately one-fourth the area of the yj 
In shape it is not a simple cone tapering 
slender-pointed summit like Fujiyama, the g 
voleano of Japan. It is a broadly truncated.i 
resembling an enormous tree stump with sp) 
ing base and irregularly broken top. | 
Its life history has been_a varied one. Like 
volcanoes, Rainier has built up its cone witht 
materials ejected by its own eruptions—with « 
ers and steam-shredded particles and lump. 
lava and with occasional flows of liquid lava 
have ‘solidified into layers of hard andesite 1 
At one time it may have attained an altitudM 
16,000 ft., if one may judge: by the steep inell 
tion of the lava and cinder layers visible iri 
flanks. Then, it is thought, a great explosion 3} 
lowed that destroyed the top part of the mou 
and reduced its height by some 2,000 ft. A vast 
ter was formed, surrounded by a jagged rim. Wil] 
this crater, which measures nearly three n 
across from north to south, two small cinder ee 
were later built up, and these contiguous ca 
together now form the dome that constitutes 3 
main summit of the peak. They rise only about?! 
ft. above the higher portions of the old crate} 
Mount Rainier is not known to have ha 
great eruptions during historic times. Indian 
ends tell of a great eruption, but the date is 
known. During the nineteenth century the old 
cano appears to have been feebly active at 
intervals and now is dormant. Visitors need h 
no fear that an eruption will take place while ti! 
are at the foot of the mountain. ‘That consici| 
able heat still remains in the volcanic resery 
below, however, is shown by the steam jets t | 
continue to issue at the summit and a the wey 
springs at' Longmire. Mount Rainier bea A 


'S a gfe 
2x number of glaciers than any other peak in 
continental United States. A study of the | 


Pp hi ; 
The 11 institutions of higher education i : 
the University of Washington in Seattle; State C 
lege in Pullman; Gonzaga University in Sp ka! 
10) 


There are five teacher and seven junior c 
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st Virginia was set off during the Civil War 
irginia: It is bounded on the north by Ohio. 
vania, and Maryland; on the south by 
4 and Kentucky; and on the west by Ken- 
and Ohio. 
-essentially mountainous, the Appalachian 
having several spurs therein. Its western 
drain into the Ohio River, and its eastern 
ns down the Potomac River to the Atlantic 
» The climate is moderate, and between the 
th and south extremes. 
ihe State is a heavy producer of soft coal, petro- 
‘natural gas, iron ore, iron and steel products, 
}and glassware, chemicals and chemical prod- 
“Millions of dollars have been invested in 
ical plants in the Kanawha Valley. 
Virginia produces more hardwood than 
her State, excepting Arkansas, and has vast 
wealth, including yellow poplar, birch. ash. 
. spruce, hemlock and walnut. 
1@ chief agricultural products are wheat, corn, 
hay. potatoes, tobacco, apples, peaches. 
and grapes. 
he date of the appearance of the first white 
ler in what is now West Virginia is unknown. 
ntly discovered records in England indicate 
brobably pioneers had crossed the Potomac 
ated on or near the site of Shepherdstown 
ly as 1719). Morgan was recorded as a 
near Bunker Hill, Berkeley County (by 
Out of the groups of French and English 
S and the struggle between them, came the 
ch and Indian War. In this took place the first 
conflict on West Virginia soil. Dunmore’s 
if followed in which the pioneers took a part, 
ng at the battle of Point Pleasant at the 
of the Great Kanawha (Oct. 1774) and in 
spedition into the heart of the wilderness of 
here at Camp Charlotte, preliminaries were 
upon with the Indians, out of which grew 
ty of Pittsburg by which the Indians were 
juiet until 1777. 4 
e American Revolution. no region sent more 
“to the east under Washington and his sub- 
g@manders, or did-more valiant defense of the 
si door’ of the embryonic United States. than 
‘the men from West Virginia..These days found 


* 


L Ie 
“1 


msin. of the East North Central group. is 
led on the north by Lake Superior and Michi- 
-the east by Michigan and Lake Michigan, 
s south. by Illinois, Iowa and Minnesota, and 
s west by Iowa and Minnesota. The Mississippi 
* forms the southern half of the western 
y line. It has the characteristic climate of 
‘thern tier of States, cold in winter and 
t in summer, dry and stimulating. 
ture is the leading industry and every- 
north temperate zone. is 
vegetables and fruits, agri- 
jally well diversified—corn, 
flaxseed, potatoes, sugar 
uantities of tobacco for 


in cheese production 
ed milk products and 


ion. The State rz 

ne Tees caer oraaenes iderable pig 
roducts, cons 

chee arks high in zine production and 

the valuable hematite d 

ries on the lakes are highly 


were cut annually: until exhaustion of suppl: 
ductiot the head of Lake Superior, opposite 
Othe main terminus of the Great Northern 
great ore, lumber, wheat and coal 
‘with considerable manufacturing of iron 


: West Virginia 
t Charleston—Mountain State—State Flower, Rhododendron—Motto: Montani Semper Liberi 
fou ntaineers Always Free)—Area, 24,181 sq. mi.; rack, 40th—Population, 1,901,974; rank, 25th. 


the pioneers forced to wage war against the British 
from the sea and the Indians from beyond the 
Ohio. Indeed from the west the closing days of” 


the Revolution blended into the so-called later 


Indian wars which only ended at the battle of 
Fallen Timbers {Aug. 20, 1794) where General 
Anthony Wayne broke the power of the savage. 
Several conflicts at arms took place on West Vir- 
ginia soil. 

In the Whiskey Insurrection (1794) hundreds of 
“‘west’’ Virginians rendezvoused at Moorefield, pre- 
paratory to marching into Pennsylvania. In the 
War of 1812 many men marched to Norfolk to 
defend the shores of Virginia from the English. 
A brigade collected at Point Pleasant and marched 
across the state of Ohio. to serve in the Maumee’ 
River region under Gen. Benjamin Harrison. 
In the War with Mexico, West Virginians responded 
to the call of the Governor or Virginia for volun- 
teers and several hundred saw service in and around 
Mexico City, including a young man named Thomas 
J. Jackson. from Weston. who emerged from the 
Civil War as ‘‘Stonewall’”’ Jackson, Five companies 
from Jefferson and Berkeley Counties saw‘service 
(Oct. 1859) in the John Brown ‘“‘Insurrection.” 

With the opening of the Civil~War (1861) the 
first engagement of the war took place at Philippi 
(June 3, 1861). Skirmishes, battles, and other 
affairs at arms were in evidence almost continu- 
ously until the spring of 1865. 

Mineral Springs at White Sulphur and Green-. 
brier County, West Virginia, are world famous. 

Thirteen state parks and six state forests pro- 
vide public recreational and vacation facilities, in- 
cluding swimming, boating, gam¢s, horseback rid- 
ing and fishing and hunting in season. Embraced 
in the state parks are New River Canyon, Sensca 
Rocks and Grand View. Camping sites and _trails 
are available in the Monongahela National Forest, 
in the eastern section of the State. State-inspected: 
tourist camps with tourist homes and hotels are 
contiguous to all recreational areas. ; 

Among the nine institutions of, higher learning 
are the University of West Virginia in. Morgan- 
town; West Virginia Wesleyan, Buckhannon, and 
West Virginia Institute of Technology, Montgom- 
ery. There are five teacher, three junior and three 
Negro colleges. 


Wisconsin 


Madison—Badger State—State Flower, Violet—Motte: Forward—Area, 56,154 sq. mi.; rank, 
- 25th—Population, 3,137,587; rank, 13th. , ; 


The Wisconsin Unemployment Compensation Act, 
the first adopted by any American State. went into 
effect (July 1, 1934), affecting more than 1,500 em- 
Ployers and about 400,000 employees receiving less 
than $1,500 annually each. ° 

Wisconsin was the first State to set up (1917) 
@ cooperative crop reporting organization jointly 
with the Federal Government—a system which 
since been adopted by forty States. f 

Wisconsin is rich in lakes and resorts that beckon 
the tourist. Devils Lake in Sauk County is set 
between mammoth quartzite bluffs. It is fed by 
springs and has no visible outlet. Ripple marks ~ 
made by waves 700,000 to 1,000,000 years ago may 
be seen on the rocks and scratches made by 
glaciers may be found on the bluffs. A series of 
waterfalls in the Bad River four miles from the 
city of Mellen annually attracts thousands of 
visitors. The principal falls, because of the copper 
colored rocks which fiank it, has long been known 
as Copper Falls. z 

The 15 institutions of higher education include 
the University of Wisconsin, Madison; Marquette 
University, Milwaukee and Milwaukee Downer Col- 
lege, Milwaukee. There are 12 teacher and four 
junior colleges. ‘ 

Wisconsin provides all year-round recreation and 
vacation facilities. Spring, when flowering trees 
are ablaze and wild flowers fill the meadows and ~ 
pastures with their blooms, is an ideal time for 
touring. Summer provides fishing, camping and 
swimming. The fishing season continues into 
Autumn with hunting as a companion attraction. 
This is also an excellent time to visit the scenic 
attractions of the State. Winter belongs to the 
Tapidly growing snow-sports army when Wiscon- 
sin—dressed in white—becomes a land of skiing, 
skating, tobogganing and ice boating. There is 
also fishing through the ice on the lakes and also 
ae ee let the first white man known to 

icolet was the firs ’ 
via ei on Wisconsin soil. He arrived at the 
mouth of the Fox River (1634) and landed either 
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at Red Banks or at Dotys Island up the river near | (Nicolet and his companions) reached their qi, 
Neenah. The source material for early Wisconsin | nation they fastened two sticks in the eartr 
history, the “Jesuit Relations’? which’ were re-| hung gifts thereon so as to relieve these » 
ports sent by the Jesuit missionaries in New France | from the notion of mistaking them for enentj 
.to their order in Europe, merely. says, ‘‘When they |! be massacred.” z i , 


Wyoming 


Capital, Cheyenne—Equality (Suffrage) State—State Flower, Indian Paintbrush—Motto: Cedant | i 
Togae (Let Arms Yield to the Gown)—Area, 97,914 sq. mi.; rank, 8th—Population, 250,742; rank, ; 


Wyoming, a Mountain Group State, is bounded | rheumatism, infantile paralysis and simila; 
on the north by Montana, on the east by South | orders. The Saratoga Mineral Hot Spriney 
Dakota and Nebraska, on the south by Colorado | in Carbon County, Mammoth Hot Springs (Y® 


‘and Utah, and on the! west by Utah, Idaho and | Stone National Park) in Jupiter Terrace i 
- ; largest hot spring terrace in the world. : 
Montana. It is a lofty region, its mean elevation There. are as well twol other nationalen 


about 6,000 ft.—a broad plateau traversed by the | me ; ; 
EO aplctitnt, niches point af which, is Ms, | ments: eerie, Lowen a Oe ne 
Gannett, 13,785 ft. Topography is varied. and two State parks. ; 3 
Its waters flow in all directions, drainage by the The Grand. Middle. and South Tetons com 
Green River to the southwest. by the Yellowstone | the historic Trois Tetons, which were noted Ue 
and Snake Rivers to the northwest, by the Big| marks to the trappers and explorers of thee 
Horn to the north, and by the North Platte,Sweet- | 19th century, Eleven peaks\are of such boldne 
water and Laramie Rivers to the southeast, none | Prominence that they receive rank as major ° 
of them navigable. In order of descending altitude they. are: 
The elimate is that of the rarefied air of high | Teton, 13,766 #t.; Mount Owen, 12,922). 
elevations, and is salutary, with severe winters and | Teton, 12,798; Mount Moran. 12,594; South 
pleasant summers, moisture precipitation being low | 12.505; Mount Teewinot. 12,317, Buck Mou 
at about 12 inches mean annually. 11,923; Nez Perce, 11,900: Mount Woodring, ” 
The soil in its entirety requires irrigation and | Mount Wister, 11,480; and Mount St. John, i 
there are more than 5,000 miles of ditches in the Up to the beginning of the last century I 
State. The crops include corn, wheat, oats, pota- | held undisputed sway over the country dom 
toes, hay, alfalfa and fruit. No State produces a | bY the Trois Tetons. Then, as now, Jacksons 
sugar beet with a higher sugar content, and the | Was literally a happy hunting ground, and, | 
average yield for the beets is 13.5 tons an acre. | the severe winters precluded permanent habi 
The production of certified seed potatoes is ex- | during the milder seasons, bands of Indians 
tensive. Great mineral resources, not fully devel- | Wuently entered the basin on hunting or wa 
oped, include coal; petroleum, gold, silver, iron and | €XPeditions. They represented many tribes. ul 
copper. Since the days of the cattle kings the hostile to each other; the dreaded Biackfee 
State has been recognized as one of the greatest | COWS, the Nez Perce. the Flatheads, the Shox 
of livestock States; more than 800,000 head of | #24 others. : 
fine beef cattle and .4,000,000 head of sheep and | __O8 the Jackson Hole side the Teton Range 
‘lambs graze on the prairies, ranches and farms. | SeDts one of the most precipitous mountain - 
The wool clip is of great value. Dairying is im- |" the continent. Except for Teton Pass, 5 
portant in several sections. southern end, the range is practically an in: 
The University of Wyoming is in Laramie. able barrier. Forty miles in length, it st 
The first guaranty of equal suffrage to women | @bTuptly from Jackson Hole and only a few 
fn the United States was contained in the Act | West of its base attains elevations of 1 
{ of 1869 of the Territorial Legislature of Wyoming. | 13:000 ft. above the sea. Thus most of the | 
The Constitution, subsequently adopted by the | 18 Jifted above timber line ihto the realm off 
Voters of Wyoming, was confirmed by Coneress | Petual snow, and in its deeper recesses. 
(July 1, 1890) and Wyoming was admitted into the | /8ciers still linger. The grandeur of the bet 
Union. gray crags, sheer precipices, and perennial | 
The Shoshone Indian Reservation is in the west | Ze!ds. is enhanced on this side by the tote 
ceniral part of the State. sence of foothills and by contrast with the2 
The first white settlement established (about | tively flat floor of Jackson Hole, from whieh 
1834) was old Fort Laramie, now a national | 47, Usually viewed. 


monument. The area had be The Teton Range may be described as a) 
(about 1820). en used by trappers | niock of the earth that has been broken anc 


Yellowstone Natiorial Park (3,472 sq. mi. lifted along its eastern margin, thus being | 
oldest and best known of the national perks (het Re ee ee Obes Pate One, af 
aside in 1872) is principally in the extreme north- | S$ What the geologist terms “faulting.” The» 
western portion of Wyoming but partly in Idaho | higce amounts to more tha bye ty ae 4. 
and Montana. High above sea level (6,000 ft. and | this uplift was accomplished n bss ne ome 
Bre pik aactunts nae’ Gatae rea Bree: | but By a dries Gt small faulting movement 

puary. ) e Yel- i ‘ : i A 
' poerepbe are higher than Niagara. In the Park Bidet Sahl | ae rs apt pest Tia they 
are found more and greater geysers than in all the | Tertiary period (th od dist Pete 
rest of the world put together, and Old Faithful ay Saab sie Geen ae 
Geyser is the greatest single attraction in the ; 
; Betee Spstae eh eee be The aes has no 
rival, and was discovere John i 

Piiercre) trand. ‘Teton WAtiCoaT Pace teu parks, national monuments, national forests 
1829) contains 150 sq. mi. Six National Forests, | species of trout, 20,000 mi é 
eee DON hot ess and six partly in it, 130,000 acres of fishing lakes, 140,000 big: | 
: pe permnercts ie anrings, in Hot Springs County, |, rodeos and. bation ealdooy sree tion ne 
. one x aoa Ta anding geological phenomena | numerous: historical locations identified W 
3 ae ale ton S ae largest hot spring known, portant. chapters in the winning of the bi 
Pahrenhelt every 24 hours, which contain minerel | Hrtentgiceccise dn fhe continental United 8 
properties adaptive to the successful treatment of prestige oomialies as epuotihed the oid v 


em 
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ORGANIZED TERRITORIES OF THE UNITED ST AT 
Alaska 


Capital, Juneau—Territorial Flower, Forget-me-not 


Alaska, an Organized Territory of the United boun 
ded o 
eae A a oe ote of 586,400 square miles, | by the 7 okon Haase OF Care ee ‘ 
Tniands”oocpes. the notthvestent part et ‘the | ine wel be omen a Re Peels Dosa & 
2 qlee spice eck continent, with all the islands near At Fitter | or the Penne ae é ae 
coast except Bering and Cooper Islands. It is 10,000 Smokes (near Katmai) a io 
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the constant discharge of vapor from 
ick with volcanic formations. Southeast 
@ narrow strip between Canada and 
fic Ocean, to the west of which lies the 
Archipelago. The Yukon (1,800 miles) 
mcipeal river. Its chief tributaries are 
mana, Porcupine and Koyukuk. 
ected by the warm Japanese current, the 
al temperature rarely falls below zero and 
© 80 degrees in the summer. The section 
IMdant rainfall. In the interior there is 
rence of 150 degrees between winter and 
temperatures; in some parts 60 below 
: and 90 above in summer. 
1940 population (census taken Oct. 1, 1939) 
524, an increase of 13,246 in the decade. 
has 22 incorporated towns, Unalaska hav- 
Become incorporated March 3, 1942. Total 
Valuation was $45,458,794 ($39,324,324, 
“Incorporated places of 1,000 population or 
‘are: Juneau, 5,729; Ketchikan, 4,695; 
brage, 3,495: Fairbanks, 3,455; Sitka, 
1,559; Petersburg, 1,323; Wrangell, 1,162. 
‘Pace, the 1939 census figures show “39,170 
pulation, of whom 33,384 are native-born 
: Of the 32.458 native 


) 
we 
t 


€ 
kimo, 15,576, Indian 11,283. 

Se, 149 are native born and 114 foreign-born. 
maces total 633, native-born 611, and foreign- 


Ska has. vast forests along the coasts, of 
a More than 21 million acres are in forest 
tions, from which the total annual cut 
sen 40 and 50 million board feet. 
offered (as early as 1855) to sell the 
to the United’ States. The offer was 
During President Buchanan's adminis- 
“negotiations for purchase were opened, 
e called off by Russia after an offer of 
000 had been made. Credit for the final 
iS given William H. Seward, Secretary 
under President Johnson, and the treaty 
se was signed (4 A°M., March 30, 1867) 
ent to the Senate for ratification the same 
Articles were exchanged and the treaty pro- 
-by President Johnson (June 20, 1867). 
«transfer of the territory took place at 
~4Oct. 18, 1867). The purchase price was 
000. At first a district (or unorganized ter- 
f), by an act of Congress (approved August 24, 
Jaska was made a Territory. The Governor 
inted by the President for a term of four 


+ 
is governed by a legislative assembly of 
ators, elected for four-year terms, and 16 
ntatives, elected for two-year terms, and 
Mgress of the United States which has re- 
id to itself the right to legislate on certain 

} The legislative assembly meets every 
ars for 60 days but can be called in special 
m by the governor who is appointed for a 
Year term by the President. Alaska has one 
fate in Congress, elected bienally, but he has 


cKinley National Park 3,030 square miles, 
hed 1917) was created primarily to protect 
herds of mountain sheep and caribou on 
art of the Alaska Range. Mount McKinley 
) feet above sea level the highest moun- 
qm North America and one: of the loftiest in 
forld when measured from base to summit. 
ark also contains Mount Foraker (17,000 

punt Russell (11,500 feet), and four large 


1r Bay National Monument, in South- 
‘Alaska (created 1925) was (1939) increased 
are miles, to include the Fairweather 
igh peaks and glaciers, with Mt. Fair- 
(15,300 feet) the loftiest peak. It abounds 
gnificent scenery and wildlife on land and 


National Monument on the shore. of 
Straits, Alaska Peninsula, created (1918) 
ged (1931) contains 4,212 square miles and 
wild life reserve noted for its abun- 
Alaskan brown bears and many grizzlies. 
National Monument, at Sitka, marks the 


ng and di 
become a favorite sport in Southeastern 


2 Road Commission, created by the Act 


of Congress (1905), as a bureau of the War Depart- 
ment, was transferred to the Department of the 
Interior (1932). Of the total of 10,37615 miles of 
roads and trails constructed and ,maintained by 
the Commission, 2.26745 are road, 13914 tramway, 
1,39215 sled road, 6.35314 permanent trail and 224 
temporary flagged trail. Of the road mileage, 950 
are connected in one system making it possible to 
drive from the coast at Valdez by way of Fairbanks 
to the Yukon River (533 miles). 

_ A highway, 1,671 miles long and 24 feet wide, 
from Dawson Creek, northwest of Edmonton, Al- 
berta, to Fairbanks, Alaska—the Alaska Highway 
—was hewn out of the wilderness by 10,000 soldiers 
and 2,000 civilian workers (1942). Construction of 
the highway involved the bridging of 200 streams. 
The highest elevation crossed by the road is 
4,212 feet. ; 

Since 1920 all roads on the Forest Highway Sys- 
tem in and adjacent to national forests have been 
constructed and maintained by the Public Roads 
Administration (formerly the Bureau of Public 
Roads), which now maintains 249.23 miles of road 
in Alaska. ‘ 

The Alaska Railroad operates 500 miles of line 
the year round,-furnishing passenger and freight 
service between Seward and Fairbanks, and on 
branch ,lines serving the Matanuska and Nenana 
coal fields. River boat service is maintained dur- 
ing the season of river navigation from Nenana to 
Tanana, Ruby, Holy Cross and Marshall. 

The chief food supply of the natives living along 
the western and northern coasts, namely, the 
whale, seal and walrus, had become so depleted (by 
1890) by energetic white whalers that a new food 
resource was necessary to prevent human suffer- 
ing. So between 1891 and 1902 1,200 reindeer were 
imported from Siberia with private and Govern- 
ment funds, and it is the increase from these ani- 
mals (estimated to be 170,253, of which natives 
own 130,570 and the Government 39,683, which 
grazed tundra ranges between Kodiak Island and 
the Arctic rim east of Barrow, an area of 166,000 
square miles. Including families of the 3,458 rein- 
deer owners, about 14,000 Eskimos, Aleuts and 
Indians benefit from reindeer as an essential source 
of meat for food and clothing. During the year, 
25,383 reindeer were harvested, conservatively val- 
ued at $380,745. Cash sales totaled $45,000; fawn 
skins, including those sold to the United States- 
Army for garments, returned $13,124. 

Fur farming retains its place as_an important 
industry with 167 licensed farmers. Mink and blue: 
silver foxes are the main species propagated, but 
many ranchers are experimenting with white fox, 
marten, land otter, beaver and fitch. Of the 
608,419 pelts taken (1941) the value of those shipped 
out was $2,280,538 (546,295, 1940, $1,944,719). 
Muskrats ranked first in the number produced 
(511,805), the pelts valued at $818,888. Beaver 
brought $525,453 and mink $333,711. 

During the year 77 registered guides were licensed 
and empowered to enforce. game law provisions. 
Wildlsfe agents apprehended 224 persons for viola- 
tions of the game law; offenders were penalized 
$5,340 in fine and 1,015 days in jail sentences. All 
game, furs, guns, traps, etc. possessed or used in 
violation of the law were seized and forfeited to 
the Government, revenue received for same di- 
vided equally between the Federal and Territorial. 
Governments. 

The combined wildlife résources of Alaska are 
estimated roughly at $100,000,000. 

Seal killing on the Pribilof Islands was brought 
under control (1910) and pelagic sealing prohibited 
by treaty (1911). There were 95,013 fur-seal skins 
taken at the Islands (1941), an increase of 29,750 
skins (1940), and the largest take since 1889. As in 
previous years, killings were confined insofar as 
possible to surplus 3-year-old males, The com- 
putation (as of Aug. 10, 1941) showed 2,338,312 
seals in the Pribilof herd, an increase of 153,i76 
over the preceding year. ‘ 

Byproducts from the St. Paul Island reduction 
plant were 19,610 gallons of carcass oil, 35,000 gal- 
lons of blubber oil and 747,546 pounds of seal meat, 
nearly all of which were shipped to Seattle and 
sold through competitive bidding, bringing $47,994. 

The value of Alaska fishery products was $63,- 
439,593, an increase of $26,998,933 over 1940. It is 
estimated that the value of the catch to the fisher- 
men was approximately $15,512,000, an increase of 
$4,900,000. Commercial fisheries employed 26,178 
(1941), an increase of 979 in the year. i 

The pack of canned salmon (1941) was 6,932,400 
cases valued at $56,217,601 (5,069,343 in 1940, $31,- 
474,492). The 109 canneries operating, 9 more than 
the previous year, employed 21,994, an increase of 
2,328. The commercial catch was 108,335,585, an 
increase of 22,481,102 over the previous year. 
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Ketchikan boasts that more salmon is canned in 
that city than any other in the world. 

Gold is mined in Southeast Alaska; also in the 
interior along the Yukon River; and at Nome and 
several other places in the west. é 

During 1941, 5,988 men were emplcyed in the 
mining industry (5,583, 1940), due to military 
inductions and higher wages offered by defense 
industries. Due to the shortage several smaller 
gold properties closed and operations at larger 
mines were curtailed. 

The 1940 output was valued at $26,178,000 ($23,- 
279,000 1939). Other minerals are silver, platinum, 
copper, coal and petroleum. (Data for 1941 not 
available.) x 

Coal and petroleum production is increasing. 

The University of Alaska is near Fairbanks 
in College. There are high schools and elemen- 
tary schools for whites and also separate ones 
for the Indians. i 

The following figures indicate the growth of avia- 
tion in Alaska: 


. Hawaii 
Capital, Honolulu 


Hawaii—the crossroads of the Pacific—by, volun- 
tary action of its people, ceded its sovereignty to 
the United States (1898) and was organized as a 
Territory (June 14, 1900). The islands, 20 in num- 
ber, of which nine are inhabited, lie in the North 
Pacific Ocean in longitude 154° 40/—160° 30’ west, 
latitude 22° 16’—18° 55’ north, and more than 2,- 
000 miles from the nearest mainland. The group 
extends for 390 miles from northwest to southeast, 
comprising 6,454 square miles of which 6,441 are 
land and of which 4,021 are in Hawaii. The out- 
lying islands of Baker, Canton; Enderbury, How- 
land, Jarvis, Johnston (area not available) and 
‘Midway, with an area of 13 square miles and popu- 
lation of 560) are not under the jurisdiction of the 
Territory, but often included for census purposes. 

The islands are mountainous and volcanic in 
origin, filled with extinct craters, Haleakala on 
Maui being the largest in the world. On the 
Island of Hawaii is Mauna Kea (altitude 13,784 
He quiescent, and Mauna Loa (altitude 13,686 
ft.), active. Sixteen miles east of the latter is the 
largest active volcano in the world, Kilauea (alti- 

tude 4,090 ft.) with its ‘‘pit of eternal fire’; a 
wonderful feature of the Hawaiian National Park. 

The Hawaiian Islands were discovered by Capt. 
Cook (1778) and there he met his death on his 
second visit (1779). King Kamehameha brought 

the islands under one rule (1791). Hawaii be- 
came a constitutional monarchy in 1840. A revo- 
lution drove Queen Lilluokalani from the throne 
(1893). An attempt to secure annexation to the 
United States failing, a republic was proclaimed 
(July 4, 1894). 

There are more than 1,000,000 acres in the for- 
est reserves, and the total area-of public lands 
exceeds 1,500,000 acres. The soil is fertile and all 
trovical and sub-tropical fruits and vegetables are 
grown. Large quantities of small timber and saw 
logs, for use in the war effort and to reduce the 
Strain on shipping facilities, have been cut. 

Production of raw sugar (1941) was 947,190 tons, 
with 36,617 tons locally consumed. Although the 
Market quota (1942) was originally set at 1,166,544 
‘tons (39,124 for local use) the war so increased de- 
-mands that President Roosevelt (April 13, 1942) 
lifted all restrictions on production. 

Production and shipment of canned pineapple 
and pineapple juice continued nearly normal, the 
pack for the year ending May 31, 1941, being 22,- 
341,429 cases (19,550,157 in 1940), of which the 
Federal Government purchased a substantial quan- 
tity and announced it would require 34 per cent of 
the canned pineapple and 21 per cent of the juice 
Ge he Army, Navy and lease-lend shipments 

Other important prewar shipments to the main- 
land included canned fish valued at $986,049: fiber 
insulating board, $963,401; and molasses, $647,116, 
as well as cattle hides, potatoes, bananas, coffee, 
nuts and papaya juice. 

Imports from the mainland (1940, with no later 
data available) included iron and steel manufac- 
tures, $16,156,367; petroleum and products, $12,- 
312,280; atitomobiles and other vehicles, $7,205,666: 
electrical machinery and apparatus, $6,182,207: 
meat products, $5,626,125; wood and manufactures, 
$5,322,561; tobacco and manufactures, $4,123,361; 
industrial machinery, $5,007,784. 

Total imports and exports (1940) were $238,506,- 
066, an increase of over $14,000,000 over 1939. Im- 
ports from mainland United States were $127,439,- 
539, and from foreign countries, $7,999,062: ex- 


1 2 


Hours fiying time: 2. 22. : 
Miles flown. . ve i 
Passengers carried Ae zi 
Passenger miles ... . 2... 11,106,122 i 
Mail hauled (Ibs.) . vs. 954.026 4 
During the year, 146,400 pounds of ma 
carried to Alaska from the States, an inc 
310 per cent, and 126,991 pounds were cam 
the States, an increase of 274 per cent over / 
The trade of Alaska is almost entirely wi 
United States. Imports of merchandise fr 
United States are chiefly meat products 
products, eggs, grains, vegetables, fruit, 7 
cotton and wool manufactures, logs, boar 
paper manufactures; petroleum, iron 4@ 
manufactures; motor and other vehicles, 
Exports of merchandise from Alaska 
United States (exclusive of gold and _sily 
fish (chiefly salmon); furs and fur skins. 


ports to mainland United States, $102,145,1: 
to foreign countries, $922,335. 

During the calendar year (1940) travel to 
reached a new peak with 25,373 non-reside'q 
riving as against 24,390 for the preceding 
Pan American Clippers furnish over-nigly 
vice between Hawaii and the Pacific Coast) 
United States, but trans-Pacific travel sis 
with 24,165 1-day-through cabin passengers 3 
as compared with 41,041 (1939). . 

There were 81,104 priyately owned mots 
hicles registered in the Territory of whic 
are in the City and County of Honolulu and & 
the County of Hawaii. Entire mess-transpo 
service in the city of Honolulu is served by « 
trolley coaches and gasoline busses. The Hall 
Rapid Transit Company withdrew its last) 
car June 30 (1941). 1 

_The native population \of Hawaii at the tt 
discovery has, been estimated at about 3 
With civilization it has dwindled and thi} 
seems destined to disappear through interm= 
and other stocks rather than by death. | 

Population estimates as of July 1, 1940 ar 
were: j 


Island (county) 


194 
City ofHonolulu \........ 000. 180,986 
RurglyOahy Ween sede scien: 79,89 
Gity ‘of FAO... 1, aiitcay eens 24,341 
Rural Hawally oosc.-oodb. wari 49,222 
County of Kalawao .......... f 465 
County of Kaual 0). . cscs: 35,956 
County of Maul 0. .....0¢5.0. 55,785 
. 
Ota TS Hk aah «x ths eee 426,654 


24,886 (4,351); Japanese, 124,351 (35,183); K 
4,628 (2,253); Filipino, 18,050 (34,010); a: 
832 (17).. Total, 387,197 (78,142)—465,339, | 
The islands expressed their desire for stal 
at the elections (1940) with 39,413 voting in 
and 19,911 against. ' *| 
The chief executive officer of the Territ 
Hawaii is the Governor, who is appointed © 
President with the. approval of the S 
four-year-term, and-who must be a reside: 
islands for three years to be eligible for ay) 
ment, which applies as well to all other Tel 
A for which nominations are made | 
resident and confirmed by the Senate. 
ritorial Secretary who serves as Acting 
during the absence or illness of the Goyer) 
appointed in this manner, but the heads 
Territorial departments are appointed b 
Ter 


pe 


a, erin! 
-—Descriptive, Hawaii, Wake, 


made an air attack on the United State 
Se at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, and Saiobainis 
sts (Dec. 7, 1941). Since the attack the 
d army posts have been enlarged and re- 


ted. 
Hawaii National Park, in the Territory of 
» was created by act of Congress (Aug. 1, 
a placed under the centrol of the National 
ervice of the Department of the Interior. 
Sists of two separate tracts of land lying on 
mt islands. The Kilauea-Mauna Loa section 


G 
= 


id (July 4, 1898) by Gen. F. V. Greene, com- 
fing Second Detachment Philippine expedition. 
‘its two sister islands, Wilkes and Peale, it is 
direct route from Hawaii to Hong Kong, 
2.000 miles from the first and 3,000 miles 
the second; and 1,290 miles from Guam. The 
fs 415 miles long and 115 miles wide and 
al land area is about 2,600 acres. 
idway Islands. owned by the United States, 
‘roup in the North Pacific, 1,200 miles north- 
of the Hawaiian Islands. A relay cable 
n of the Commercial Cable Company 
ed there. The area of the group is 28 
‘miles, and population (Census, 1930) was 
Hcreased to 118 (1936); both are included in 
als for Hawaii. 


a 


Capital, Manila (Luzon)—Area, 115, 


Philippines, the largest island group in 

falay Archipelago, was discovered by Ma- 
n (1521) and conquered by Spain (1565) ; they 
teded to the United States vy the Treaty of 
“Dec. 10, 1898) following the Spanish-Amer- 
“War. Admiral Dewey had destroyed the 
h fiect in Manila Bay (May 1, 1898), and 
Gen. Wesley Merritt captured the City 
nila (August 13). P 
he land area of the islands 114,830 square miles 

between 21° 10’ and 4° 40’ north latitude and 
reen 116° 40’ and 126° 34’ east longitude. There 
islands extending 1,150 statute miles from 
south and 682 miles from east to west. 
number 462 have an area of one square mile 
5 2,441 are named and 4,642 unnamed. About 
cent of the archipelago is suitable for culti- 
put only 41.1 per cent was cultivated by the 


their populations, are 

8 Zamboanga 

) and Bs lg (580 re a 
and Baguio e islan' 

BP oealation. (1939 census) of 166,977, includ- 

Chinese, 29,262 Japanese and 8,739 Ameri- 

clusive of the military personnel and their 


- groups in the Archipelago are the Sulu, or 
a Pin the South, the Babuyanes_and 
North, the Catanduanes in the East, 
he West. 
coast line of 11,444 statute 
é harbors and eight land- 
with an area of 770 
f£ 120°miles, a 


. chief cities, with 
(623,362) ; 


oilo, 
are the por’ 


United States flag was hoisted over Wake | wo 


A> "5 6 i il 
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is on the island of Hawaii cI 
tion is on the island of great kas bere: gay 
an act of Congress (June, 1938) authorized the 

alapana and Footprint additions, which in- 
creased the area of the park by 55,070 acres, of 
which 17,405 acres was already Government land. 
The Footprint addition (5,370 acres) was included 
in this Government land. To date none of the 
privately owned land in the Kalapana addition has 
‘been acquired. 


Midway Islands, Philippines 


DEPENDENCIES OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wake and Midway Islands 


Wake Island was occupied by Japanese for 

ec. 24, 1941) after 14 days of fighting. is 
__ Wake and the Midway Islands assumed new 
importance (1935) as landing stages for trans- 
Pacific airplanes. An electric light and a radio 
plant was set up on Peale Island, but fresh water 
= nears as all the islands are barren coral 
shoals. 

Kure Island, on the westerly edge of the 
Hawaiian group, of value as an air base, was 
placed under control of the Navy by Presidential 
order (Feb. 21, 1936). 

Howland. Jarvis and Baker Islands. south of 
the Hawaiian group. also of value as air bases 
and owned by the United States, were settled and 
equipped as aerological stations (1936) by young 
Hawaiians acting under the Federal Division of 
Territories and Insular Possessions. 


Commonwealth of the Philippines 


600 square miles—Population (1940 Census) 16,356,00 


Pacific system of the world’s surface. There are 20 
more or less active volcanoes. Mount Apo, 9,610 
ft., in Mindanao, and Mayan Volcano, 7,943 ft., in 
Albay, are the most famous. Between the moune 
tains, stored with minerals, and the sea le great _ 
fertile, well-watered plains. The principal islands 
have important river systems. 

The average temperature during the four winter 
months is about 78° F.; in the three hot months, 
April to June, about 84, in the other months, about 
30. The nights are seldom unpleasantly hot. 

Eight distinct languages and 87 dialects are 
. About 4,000,000 read or understand Eng- 
. About two-thirds of the inhabitants are 
Roman Catholics and about 1,000,000 belong to the 
Independent Catholic Church, organized by a Fili- 
pino priest, Fr. Gregorio Agilpay, in the 1899 in- 
surrection. There are about 500,000 Moslems and 


wealth government with a Filipino Chief Executive. 


The United 
tary bases in 
naval bases was held open. 
Islands is limited to a maximum annual quota of 


50. 

Reciprocal free trade relations between the 
United States and the Philippines have exis’ 
‘Act of Congress of Aug. 


of cordage, rope and 
ibs. Imports in excess of 
to the same duty paid on 


those under 
quota, with 
5% 
raised every 


utility 
ment 
term 
years, 


exploitation of natural resources. 
ct the President and Vice President is for six 
and the President cannot succeed himself. 


_ United States High Commissioner, 


’ sanitation and quarantine. 
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A Supreme Court, comprising a Chief Justice and 
six Justices appointed by the President, cannot 
declare a law or a treaty unconstitutional except 
by. a two-thirds vote. Freedom of the press and 
religion and right of assembly are guaranteed in 
the Bill of Rights. i } 

The constitutional convention declared ‘‘all lands 
in the public domain, all waters, minerals, coal and 
petroleum, all forces of potential energy and other 
natural resources of the Philippines belong to the 
State and their disposition, exploitation, develop= 
ment and utilization are limited to citizens of the 
Philippines or corporations and associations of 
which 60% of the capital is owned by such citizens’’ 
subject to present leases and concessions. Fran- 
chises shall not be granted for longer than 50 years 
and shall be subject to amendment, alteration or 
repeal by the National Assembly. 

Women on whom the suffrage on equal terms 
with men was granted by the Legislature (Nov. 9, 
1934, effective Jan. 1, 1935), while they voted in 
large numbers for the adoption of the Constitution, 
were disfranchised by it until 300,000 of them voted 
for women suffrage in a specially called plebiscite. 
This plebiscite was held successfully in_1937. 

President Roosevelt approved the Constitution 
(March 23, 1935) and it was adopted by the 
voters. Under it, President Quezon and Vice-Presi- 
dent Sergio Osmena were elected (Sept. 30, 1935) 
and they were inaugurated (Nov. 15). President 
Quezon and Vice President Osmena were inaugu- 
tated, (Dec. 30,-1941) for their second terms. The 


Francis B. 
Sayre, resigned (1942). 

Three amendments to the Constitution were 
adopted (1940) by referendum. They provided for 
the establishment of a bicameral legislature to 
receive a salary of $3,000 a year; the establishment 
of an electoral commission to take charge of the 
enforcement of the election laws, and the shorten- 
ing of the terms of the President and Vice Presi- 
dent from six to four years with one re-election 
permitted. 

At President Quezon’s request President Roose- 
velt detailed Gen. Douglas MacArthur, retiring 
Chief of Staff of the United States Army, as 
military adviser to the Government. He made 
public (June 19, 1936) an army defense plan 
ealling for a fleet of 50 to 100 small, fast torpedo 
boats for coast defense, a 250-plane air force, a 
Yegular army of about 930 officers and 6,500 men 
with a reserve corps raised under universal mili- 
tary service and trained in schools and out at the 
rate of 40,000 a year. The -total registration of 
20-year-old Filipinos then exceeded 148,000. The 
cost he placed at $8,000,000 a year. The National 


The Canal Zone and the Panama Canal 


The Canal Zone is a strip of land extending five 
miles on either side of the axis of the Panama 
Canal but not including the cities of Panama or 
Colon, which remain in the Republic of Panama, 
but are under U. S. jurisdiction in the matter of 
The port at the 
Caribbean entrance, formerly a part of Colon, 
is Cristobal; and at the Pacific entrance Balboa, 
while to the east of Panama is the residential town 
ofsAncon, with hotel and hospital. 

The strip of land was granted to the United 

thtes by Panama by treaty (Feb. 26, 1904) 
he compensation being $10,000,000, with annual 
payments of $250,000 in addition. No private in- 
dividuals are allowed to acquire land. 

The Canal Zone, including land and water, but 
excluding the water within the 3-mile limits from 
the Atlantic and Pacific ends, has an area of 553 


i 


THE PANAMA CANAL 


Source: Governor 

The Panama Canal is a lock and lake type canal, 
traversing the Isthmus of Panama between the 
Atlantic Ocean (Caribbean Sea) and the Pacific 
Ocean (Gulf of Panama) with headquarters in 
Baiboa Heights, Canal Zone. It is approximately 9° 


| North latitude and 79° West longitude, almost due 


Pf 


south of Pittsburgh, Pa., and Charleston, S. C. 
There is no difference between the average mean 
vel of the Pacific at Panama and the Atlantic 

at Colon. But at Colon there are small tides of 1 

foot and at Panama large tides of 10 feet above 

and below the ayerage level. 

On the Atlantic slope the Canal follows the former 
valley of the Chagres River; on the Pacific, that of 
the Rio Grande. Dams were built across these 
valleys to form lakes on which the ships are floated, 
and connection between the iro ‘valleys, through 
the intervening divide, was made by excavating 
Culebra Cut poner named Gaillard Cut). 

The summit elevation, i. e., the surface of Gatun 


Assembly (Aug. 8, 1936) appropriated $1 


command the forces. 


Japan occupied the Philippines (1942) anc 
dent Quezon came to the United States wil 
President Osmena and two members of hij 
inet and established a government-in-e} 
Washington, D. C. Ys “ 

Among the special Government institutie 
the Normal School, the School of Arts and 
the Nautical School, and the Central Luzoxs 
cultural School. There are provincial trade < 
Higher learning is provided by the State su 
University of the Philippines, Manila, as 
Dominican University of Santo Tomas (i 
1611), the oldest university under the An 
flag. Manila has six other universities, ue 
one restricted for women. The Silli 
in Dumaguete is maintained by the Presby 
Church of the United States. : 


According to the 1939 census, Philippine 
had reached 48.8 per cent. The rate in 1 
approximately 10 per cent. x 

English and Spanish are the official lang 
_The chief agricultural products are—uni 
Tice (‘‘palay’’), Manila hemp (‘‘abaca’’), , 
sugar cane, corn, tobacco and maguey. 
cipal fruit is the pineapple but there are alse 
goes, papaya, lanzones, pilinut, chico, mai 
and oranges. — 1 

Forests provide cabinet and construction © 
in large quantities; also gums and resins, ve 
oils, rattan and bamboo, tan snd dye bariz 
dye woods. Rubber is being cultivated as a 
the Chinchona tree for quinine. ’ 

Baguio, in the hills, 100 miles north of J 
is the center of the gold mining.district. 

Silver, lead, zinc, copper, iron. coal, petri 
chromite, asbestos and manganese are mi 
well as clay, marble, salt, etc. The islands a2 
in mineral resources. It is estimated that the 
75 square miles of coal fields containing _ 
and bituminous. | 


Square miles of which 362 are land. Gatun 
with the water at its normal level of 85 feet 
sea level, has an area of 163.4 square miles 
zone has a population (1940 census) of 51,8% 
increase of 31.3% in ten years. 
The Canal Zone is a Government reservatit! 
ministered by the organization known as 
Panama Canal. This is an independent org’ 
tion in the Government service whose head 
Governor, directly under the President. | 
matter of executive arrangement, the Secret: 
War represents the President in the administt) 
of Canal Affairs. The Zone is fortified and oce 
by a garrison in addition to the civilian emp 
of the Canal and railroad. The Governor is 
os eas E, oleate F 
e Army maintains air ports at France Fi 
the Atlantic side and ‘Albrook Field E 
Heights on the Pacific side. a 
ei 
of the Canal Zone | 
Lake and of Gaillard Cut, which is an artificis 
of the lake, is normally 85 feet above sea leve 
the bottom of the Cut was excavated to 4 
spove wen ocr ee ide rithngr wa of 454 
channe. oug atun Lake 2334 
long, and the Cut is 8 miles long. * * 
ache 


4 
eae 
Hal 


Locks, 633 miles, and 
flores Locks. 8 miles. ‘ 
The line of the Canal is northwest-southeast! 

T 
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adopted as the date the Canal could be considered 
completed, and the cost as of June 30, 1921, with 
interest on the investment in earlier years com- 
pounded annually at 3%, was established by the 
Burean of Efficiency at $525,812,661. 

The Third Locks Project, providing for the con- 
struction of an additional set of locks located 
approximately parallel to, but at some distance 
from, the existing locks at Gatum, Pedro Miguel 
and Miraflores, and for the construction of the 
necessary by-pass channels connecting the new 
locks with the present Canal channel, together with 
such appurtenant facilities as may be deemed 


fic end is 27 miles east of the Atlantic end. 
nal is 44.04 nautical miles or 50.72 statute 
length, at least 300 feet wide at the bottom 
vated channels, 110 feet wide in the lock 
s, which have a usable length of 1,000 feet. 
ries but is not less than 41 feet in sea level 
or with surface of Gatun Lake. 
rete dam across the Chagres River at 
was completed (1935) creating Madden 
Madden Lake covers approximately 22 
ré Miles at maximum level, 260 feet above sea 
providing reserve storage of 22 billion cubic 
water for use in maintaining the level of 


Lake during dry seasons. 
n Lake covers approximately 165 square 
normal leyel. It’ is impounded behind 
‘Dam, built of rock and earth across the 
; Riyer at Gatun, connecting the hills on 
pr Side with a low hill near the center of the 
3 Z ‘ 
fefican occupation of the Canal Zone began on | 
1904, and the Canal was opened to traffic on : 
1914. Traffic in the early years was 
id by slides and reduced by war conditions, | 


the defense of the Panama Canal and 


Canal was declared officially opened on 
22, 1920. The end of the fiscal year 1921 was 


Capital, 


6 Rico with the Atlantic Ocean on the north 
Caribbean Sea on the south, is the eastern- 
nd of the West Indies Group known as the 
Antilles, of which Cuba, Haiti and Jamaica 
6 larger units. Santo Domingo is-about 45 
the west, and St. Thomas 40 miles to the 
th an area, including adjacent islands, of 
Square miles. The island of Culebra, and 
les, to the east, form part of the territory. 
95 miles long and 35 miles wide, with a coast 
‘Of about 345 miles, Located within the trade 
belt, with its mountainous surface through 
)Middie, from east to west and an altitude of 
/40 3,750 feet, cultivable to the summits, the 
md is one of the most favorable regions in the 
Di The soil is extremely fertile and largely 
ier cultivation. The lower lands to the north 
a: watered, but irrigation is needed in the 
as an extensive system has been constructed 
Government. Sugar, pineapples, oranges, 
Tuit, tobacco and coffee are the chief exports. 
linen and silk manufactures and_entbroi- 
@re exported to the United States. Distilling 
shol and the canning of fruits and vegetables 
fportant industries. Rum exports increase 
“the manufacture of which has become the 
gest product of the island, outranking the 
work industry, greatly affected by the Wage 
ur Law, the value of the latter shipments 
g from $15,631,035 (1940) to $5,833,062 


al production is insignificant, consisting of 
7 products and high grade manganese ore. 

o Rico (or Borinquen as it was called, by 
iginal native Indians) was discovered by 
us (Nov. 19, 1493). Ponce de Leon con- 
it for Spain (1509) and established the first 
nent at Caparra, across the bay from the 
it site of the capital city. He was the island's 

yvernor general. Ruled by Spain until 1898, 
is seized by Major Gen. Miles in the Spanish- 

an war and ceded to the United States by 

It is adminis- 


YY 


et vote. There are seven executive departments; 
Finance, Interior, Education, Agriculture 
mmerce, Labor, and Health. The President 
ints, upon confirmation by the Senate, the 
ey General, Commissioner of Education and 
ditor. The Governor, subject to confirma- 
the Insular Senate, appoints the four re- 
department heads. Five Justices of the 


Virgin Islands of the United States, our most 
outpost, formerly the Danish West Indies, 
bought for $25,000,000 the United States 
nmark, in a treaty (proclaimed Jan. 25, 
consists of three islands, St. 
iS, and St. John, with about 50 
ones, mostly uninhabited. The area of the 


Puerto Rico 
San Juan—Area, 3,435 square miles—Popuiation (1940 Census) 1,869,255. 


| the remainder of 


necessary, at a total cost not to exceed $277,000,000 
was authorized by Act of Congress, approve 
August 11, 1939. ‘ 

This legislation, authorizing the construction of 
additional facilities in the Canal Zone was enacted 
for the purpose of more adequately providing for 
S or increasing 
its capacity for the future needs of interoceanic 
shipping. 

The locks of this new project are to-have avail- 
able dimensions of 140 feet by 1,200 feet, with a 
45-foot salt water draft over the sills. Actual work 
on the new project started July 1, 1940. 


Supreme Court are appointed by the President. 
The seven heads of departments form the Executive 
Council. The island elects a Resident Commissioner 
at Washington with a voice but no vote in the 
House of Representatives, for a term of four years. 

The governor is Rexford Guy Tugwell. 

The Puerto Rican Land Authority law (1941) 
limits land holdings by corporations to no more 
than 500 acres. Large holdings are to be taken over 
by the Government and redistributed in small 
parcels under the supervision of the Authority. The 
jaw is aimed to break up large sugar estates on the 
Island and to mitigate poverty. The law also 
places sugar mi under the authority of the 
Public Service Commission. i 

‘The island makes its own tax laws and derives 
further revenue by converting customs levies, in- 
come tax receipts and internal revenue collections 
into the Insular Treasury. i. 

‘About one-third of the population resides in the: 
cities and towns. There are 544.2 inhabitants to 
the square mile, which exceeds the density of popu- | 
jation of any state except Rhode Island and New 
Jersey. To meet this over-population menace the 
Insular Legislature (1937) passed a birth control 
bill. San Juan has a population of 169,247; Ponce, 
65,182 and Mayaguez, 50,376. About three quarters 
of the population are white, the remaining quarter — 
Negro. 

Although Spanish is the popular language most 
of the people, and especially the younger genera- 
tion, speak English, and the Insular Government, 
fosters intensive instruction in English in the 
public schools, credited with being the most effi- 
cient and up-to-date school system in Latin 
America. 

Education is free and compulsory (since 1899). 
There are 2,295 schools on the island with an en- 
roHment of 281,359 pupils. There are 44 accredited 
private schools. The University of Puerto Rico is 
in Rio Piedras, seven miles from San Juan, and the 
Polytechnic Institute of Puerto Rico, at San Ger- 


man. 

The Roman Catholic religion js dominant. 

A mild climate, cool in summer and warm ih 
winter, gives Puerto Rico with its old world atmos- 
phere a playground drawing power that is being 
fully exploited. The average range of temperature 
is from 90 to 50 with an average of 76. The United 
States Weather Bureau reported that in 2192 days 
of the six-year period ending in 1940 Puerto Rico 
had only 17 days without sunshine. Being a terri- 
torial possession of the United States there are no 
immigration requirements and no passports are 
needed. However, travelers* who desire to remain 
for long periods must fill out a Citizenship Blank 
form, furnished by the steamship or air line at the 
time of ticket purchase. Unite States currency is 


used exclusively. 


\ 
Virgin Islands of the U. Ss. 


Capital, Charlotte Amalie, formerly St. Thomas 


three main islands is 133 square miles, St. Croix 
claiming nearly two-thirds of it. The population 
has declined from 43,178 (1835) to 24,889 tage h 
largely through emigration to New York. Of these 
about 2,000 are white, 3,000 of mixed blood and 

Negro descendants of the 


Africans brought to this wholesale slave market . 


/ 
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a century or two ago, Because of male emigra- 
tion the’ female population exceeds the male by 
20 per cent. 

St. Thomas Island has the principal harbor of 
the group and it is here that’ the town of 
Charlotte Amalie is situated. It is about 40 miles 
east of Fajardo, the nearest port on the Island of 
Puerto Rico, and 70 miles from San Juan, the 
principal city and port of Puerto Rico. St. Thomas 
lies south, 20° east and 1,442 miles distant from 
New York City. St. Croix is 40 miles south of St. 
Thomas. The language is English, «_ 

Congress . (1927), conferred citizenship on the 
natives, and under the organic act (June 22, 
1936). there is universal suffrage for all who can 
read and write English. Only 2 per cent of the 
popedon cannot speak English. 

he Islands comprise two municipalities, that of 
St. Thomas and St. John, with a legislative council 
called the Municipal Council, of seven members, 
and that of St. Croix, with a membership of nine. 
The two councils form a_ Colonial Legislature, 
which ‘must meet yearly. Elections are biennial. 
The Governor has limited veto powers. The Islands 
Sa pee the jurisdiction of the Secretary of the 
nterior. 


American Samoa 
Capital, Pago Pago, Island of Tutuila F 


American Samoa, composed of the islands_ of 
Tutuila, Aunuu, Ofu, Olosega and Tau, and the 
uninhabited coral atoll of Rose Island, became a 
possession of the United States by virtue of the 
tripartite treaty with Great Britain and Germany 
(Nov. 1899), accepted by the United States 
(Feb. 13, 1900). It is under control of the Navy 
Department as a nayal station. Construction of a 
naval air base was started (1940). The islands 
have an area of 76 square miles and a population 
(1940) of 12,908. * : 

Pago Pago, a valuable harbor in the South 
Pacific, was ceded (1872) by the native King to 
the United States for a naval and coaling station. 

|American Samoa is 4,160 miles from San Fran- 
cisco, 2,263 miles from Hawaii, 1,580 miles from 
Auckland, 2,354 miles from Sydney and 4,200 miles 
from Manila. The natives read and write and are 
Christians of different denominations. They are a 


Guam mit 
Capital, 


The Island of Guam, the largest of the Marianas, 
was ceded to the United States by Spain by Article 
Two of the Treaty of Paris (Dec. 10, 1898). It lies 
between latitudes’ 13° 13’ and 13° 39’ north and 


longitudes 144° 37’ and 144° 58’ east. It is 30 miles 


long and four to eight and one-half miles wide 
with an area of 206 square miles and a population 
(1840) of 22,290. Distance from Manila, 1,506 
miles, from San Frantisco, 5,053 miles, The inhab- 
itants call themselves Chamorros, but the present 


‘generation is a mixed race, with the Malay strain 


Cauton and Enderbury Islands 


The United States and Great Britain agreed 
(April 6, 1939) on a system of joint control and 
administration of Canton and Enderbury Islands 
of the Phoenix group in the Central Pacific, about 
half way between Hawaii and Australia. The 
formula applies for fifty years and thereafter 
indefinitely unless modified or terminated. Each 
government is represented by an administrative 
Official and the ‘islands are ‘‘ayailable for com- 
munications and for use as airports for inter- 


* 7 
ae } 

The governor is Charles Harwood. = 

Raw sugar output averages more than 5,¢ 
a year, or about an amount equal to the o 
raw sugar from the Virgin Islands that may 
mitted to the United States under the 4 


Pitals, fire. police and public works. _ 
Bi-weekly passenger and freight service is 
tained in normal times from New York Cit: 
Thomas, St. Croix and the lower islands. 
also semi-weekly air mail service. : 


high type of the Polynesian race and are 
increase because the laws prohibit foreigner: 
buying their land. -\_ \ 
All of the land on the islands is privately « 
Under the American Commandant-Governow 
is a native Governor in each of the three pw 
divisions. The native Governors appoint the ¢ 
Chiefs, who appoint the Village Chiefs. | 
There are 36 public schools with an enro 
close to 3,600. There also are six Lycee 3 
under missionary direction. Since there 
racticing doctors or dentists, the entire} 
ation is under the medical care of the U.S. 
The chief product is copra, of which abou» 
tons are exported annually. Taro, breadfruif, 
coconuts, pineapples, oranges and bananas a 
produced commercially. The Government h 
the crop for the natives. Other fruits are | 
but not exported. About 70% of the land is 2 


Agana 


predominating. Guam was under the Nav> 
partment, as a naval station with a_ pow 
See radio station. The port of ent 

pra. ; i | 

Japanese forces occupled Guam (Dec., 19 

Exports include copra and cocoanut oil, ¢ 
products are corn, rice, sweet potatoes, | 
bananas, pineapples, citrus fruits, limes, mam 
papayas, breadfruit, cocoa, yams, tobacco, ¢a: 
kapok, alligator pears, sugar cane, and timbe 
4,300 head of cattle include 1,432 water b 


wealth of Nations for the purpose of sche : 
air services.”” The United States is permittdé 


Was arranged after it was discovered that 
islands had great potential value as air comnil 
cation bases. J 


Bureau of 


An Act of Congress (approved June 10, 1921) 
providing for a natiénal budget system, placed 
upon the President the duty of transmitting to the 
Congress the annual budget with estimates of 
receipts, expenditures and other data. The Bureau 
was placed in the Treasury Department but in the 
reorganization. (1939) it was transferred to the 
Executive Office of the President. The Bureau is 
epee a general supervision of a director, Harold 

. Smith, 

The duties of the Bureau are to assist the Presi- 
dent in the preparation of the budget and the 
formulation of the fiscal program of the Govern- 
ment; supervise and control the administration of 
the budget; conduct ‘research for improved plans 
of administrative management; aid the President 
establish more efficient and economical conduct of 
Government service: assist the President by clear- 


the Budget 


ing and coordinating departmental advice on 
posed legislation and. making recommendat 
the Presidential action on legislative enaci 


coordinated and that the mone 

po Congress wat be expended in t ee 
( anner possible w: he i 

duplication of effort. Cretan overlarpee 


Constitution originally consisted of a pre- 
d seven Articles; and in that form was 
(Sept. 17, 1787) by a majority of the 55 
fates from 12 states which had begun their 

tions in Philadelphia pn May 12 of that 
| Rhode Island sent no delegates. Of the 65 
by other states, 10 did not attend. Of the 
16 declined or failed to 


the language of the Constitution itself 
VII) ratification by 9 states, by conven- 
+ Was sufficient for its establishment ‘‘between 
5 so ratifying the same.’’ New Hampshire, 
21, 1788, was the ninth state to ratify. 
Government did not declare the Constitu- 
Peat effect until the first Wednesday in 
Signers of the original Constitution, by vir- 
their membership in the convention, were: 
WASHINGTON, President and deputy from 

New Hampshire—John Langdon, Nicholas 

an. Massachusetts—Nathaniel Gorham, Rufus 
- Connecticut—Wm. Saml. Johnson, Roger 

han. New York—Alexander Hamilton. New 
—Wil. Livingston, David Brearley, Wm. 
m, Jona. Dayton. Pennsylvania—B. Frank- 


I 


in attendance, 


{ 


g, the people of the United States, in order 


the United States of America. 


ARTICLE I. ; 
on 1—(Legislative powers; in whom 


-) 4 
legislative wers herein granted shall 
a" ina Goneress of the United States, 
shall consist of a Senate and House of 
ntatives. f 
jon 2—(House of Representatives, how 
whom chosen. Qualifications of a Rep- 
ative. Representatives and direct taxes, 
apportioned, Enumeration. Vacancies to 
x Power of choosing officers, and of 
hment. 
he House - Representatives shall be com- 
‘of members chosen every second year by the 
the several States, and the electors in 
ate shall have the qualifications requisite 
stors of the most numerous branch of the 
t 


d direct taxes shall be ap- | 
1 States which may be 
rding to their re- 
determined by 
persons, in- 
rm of years 
-fifths of a! 


have at eae on 
* and until such enumeration sha 
Des gtate of New Hampshire shall be 
"to choose 3;.. Massachusetts, 8; Rhode 
and Providence Plantations, 1; Connecticut, 
York, 6; New Jersey, 4; Pennsylvania, 8; 
1: Maryland, 6; ' Virginia, 10; North 
5; South  Garcline,, >i. representation 
ien V appen in the 
a see tie Executive Authority thereof 
ll such vacancies. 


29 


of election 


how and by whom 
State Executive, when 
ntments, in case, ete. 
President of the 


peachments. 
i ectier Justice to preside. Sentence.) 


the United States shall be com- 
Seo ecenators from each State, chosen by 


= 
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PREAMBLE 


®@ domestic tranquillity, provide for the common defence, promote the general welfare 
he blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, 
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ONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


lin, Robt. Morris, Thos. Fitzsimons, James Wilson, 
Thomas Mifflin, Geo. Clymer, Jared Ingersoll, 
Gouv. Morris. Delaware—Geo. Read, John Dickin- 
son, Jaco. Broom, Gunning Bedford jun., Richard 
Bassett. Maryland—James McHenry, Danl. Carroll, 
Daniel of St. Tho. Jenifer. Virginia—John_ Blair. 
James Madison, Jr. North Carolina—Wm, Blount, 
Hu. Williamson, Richd. Dobbs Spaight. South 
Carolina—J. Rutledge, Charles Pinckney, Charles 
Cotesworth Pinckney, Pierce Butler. Georgia— 
William Few, Abr. Baldwin. Attest: William Jack- 
on, Secretary. 

The Constitution was ratified, by conventions, by 
the 13 original States in the following order: 

Del. (Dec. 7, 1787), unanimous; Penn. (Dec. 12. 
1787), 43 to 23; N. J. (Dec. 18, 1787), unanimous; 


m. (Jan. 9. 
87 to 168: 


10, 1791) 


_gdmitted 


that State into the Union. 


to form a more perfect Union, establish Perf 
an 
do ordain and establish this ‘Constitution 


the Legislature thereof, for six years; and each 
Senator shall have one vote. t 

2. Immediately after they shall be assembled in ~ 
consequence of the first election, they shall be 
divided as equally as may be into three classes. 
The seats of the Senators of the first class shall 
be vacated at the expiration of the second year, 
of the second class at the expiration of the fourth 
year, and of the third class at the expiration of 
the sixth year, so that one-third may be chosen 
every second year; and if vacancies happen by 
resignation or otherwise; during the recess of the 
Legislature of any State, the Executive thereot 
may make temporary appointment until the next 
meeting of the Legislature, which shall then fill 
such vacancies. 4 ‘ 

3. No person shall be a Senator who shall not 
have attained to the age of thirty years, and been 
nine years a citizen of the United States, and who 
shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of ‘that 
State for which he shall be chosen. 

4. The Vice President of the United States shall 
be President of the Senate, but shall have no vote 
unless they be equally divided. . 

5. The Senate shall choose their other officers 
and also a President pro tempore, in the absence 0: 
the Vice President, or when he shall exercise the 
office of the President of the United States. 

6. The Senate shall have the sole power to try all 
impeachments. When sitting for that purpose, they 
shall be on oath or affirmation. When the President 
of the United States is tried, the Chief Justice shall 


preside; and no person shall be convicted without 
the concurrence of two-thirds of the members 
present. 


7. Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not 
extend further than to removal from office, and dis~ 
gualification to hold and enjoy any Office of honor, 
trust, or profit under the United States: but the 
party ‘convicted shall nevertheless be liable and 
subject to indictment, trial, judgment, and punish- 
ment, according to law. 

/ Section 4—(Times, etc., of holding elections, 

how prescribed. One session in each year.) 

1. The times, places and manner of holding 
elections for Senators and Representatives shall be 
prescribed in each State by the Legislature thereof: 
but the Congress may at any time by law make or 
alter such regulations, except as to places of 
choosing Senators. 

ss shall assemble, at least once in 
on te ee eich meeting shall be on the first 
Monday in December, unless they shall by law 


Quorum, Adjourn- 
el, Jour- 
nal. } 
h House shall be the judge of the elections, 

eh cand qualifications of its own members, and 
a majority of each shail constitute a quorum do 
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business; but a smaller number may adjourn from 
day to day, and may be authorized to compel the 
attendance of absent members in such manner and 
wader such penalties as each House may provide. 

3. Bach House may determine the rules of its 
proceedings, punish’ its members for disorderly 
behavior, and with the concurrence of two-thirds 
expel a member. 

3. Each House shall keep a journal of its proceed- 
ings, and from time to time publish the same, 
excepting such parts as may in their judgment 
require secrecy; and the yeas and nays of the 
members of either House on any question shall, at 
the desire of one-fifth of those present, be entered 
on the journal. i 

4, Neither House, during the session of Congress 
shall, without the consent of the other, adjourn for 
more than three days, nor to’ any other place than 
that in which the two Houses shall be sitting. 

_ Section 6—(Compensation. Privileges. Dis-. 

qualifications in certain cases.) , 

. The Senators and Representatives shall re- 
ceive a compensation for their services to be ascer- 
tained by law, and paid out of the Treasury of the 
United States. They shall in all cases, except trea- 
son, fealony,and breach of the peace, be privil- 
eged from arrest during their attendance~at the 
Session of their respective Houses, and in going to 
and returning from the same; and for any speech 
or debate in either House they shall not be ques- 
tioned any other place. 

2. No Senator or Representative shall, during 
the time for which he was elected, be appointed to 
any civil office under the authority of the United 
States which shall have been created, or the emolu- 

',;ments whereof shall have been increased during 
such time; and no person holding any office under 
the United States shall be a member of either’ 
House during his continuance in office. 

__ Section %7—(House to originate all revenue 

Dilis. Veto. Bill may be passed by two-thirds 

of each House, notwithstanding, etc. Bill, not 

returned in ten days, to become a law. Pro- 

Mean as to orders, concurrent resolutions, 

ete. 

1. All bills for raising revenue shall originate in 
the House of Representatives, but the Senate may 
won or concur with amendments, as on other 

2. Hvery bill which shall have passed the House of 
Representatives and the Senate shall, before it 


becomes a law, be presented to the President of the | 


United States; if he approve, he shall sign it, but if 
mot, he shall return it, with his objections, to that 
House in which it shall have originated, who shall 
enter the objections at large on their journal, and 
proceed to reconsider it. If after such reconsidera- 
tion two-thirds of that House shall agrée to pass 
the bill, it shall be sent, together with the objec- 
tions, to the other House, by which it shall likewise 
be reconsidered; and if approved by two-thirds of 
that House it shall becbme a law. But in all such 
eases the votes of both Houses shall be determined 
by yeas and nays, and the names of the persons 
voting for and against the bill shgll be entered on 
the journal of each House respectively. If any bill 
' shall not be returned by the President within ten 
days (Sundays excepted) after it shall have been 
' presented to him, the same shall be a law in like 
Manner as if he had signed it, unless the Congress 
by their adjournment prevent its return; in which 
case it shall not be a law. 

3. Every order, resolution, or vote to which the 
concurrence of the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives may be necessary (except on a question of 
adjournment) shall be presented to the President 
of the United States, and before. the same shall 
take effect shall be approved by him, or being dis- 
approved by him, shall be repassed by two-thirds 
of the Senate and the House of Representatives, ac- 
cording to the rules and limitations prescribed in 
the case of a bill. - 

~ Section 8—(Powers of Congress.) 

1. The Congress shall have power: 

To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 
excises to pay the. debts. and provide for the com- 
mon defense and general welfare of the United 
States; but all duties, imposts, and excises shall be 
uniform throughout the United States. 

Bie To borrow money on the credit of the United 
ates. 

3. To! regulate commerce with foreign nations, 


and among ‘the several States and with the Indian 


tribes. 
4. To establish a uniform rule of naturalization 


and uniform laws on the subject of bankruptcies 


throughout the United States. 


§ To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and 
of foreign’ coin, and fix the standard of weights and 


measures. 


‘6, To provide for the punishment of counterfeit- 


ee securities and current coin of the 
States. : nat 
7. To establish post-offices and post-read 

8. To promote the progress of science any 
arts by securing for limited times to aut 
inventors, the exclusive rights to their re 
writings and discoveries: ‘ 
a 9. a constitute tribunals inferior to the § 

ourt. 

10. To define and punish piracies and | 
committed on the high seas, and ‘offences ; 
the law of nations. 

il. To declare war, grant letters of mara 
reprisal, and make rules concerning cap! 
land and water. ; ' 

12. To raise and support armies, but no ay 
ation of money to that use shali be for ata 
term than two years. 

13. To provide and maintain:a navy.) _ 

14. To make rules for the government and 
tion of the land and naval forces. a 

15. To provide for calling forth the mia 
execute the laws of the Union, suppress ing 
tions, and repel invasions. 

16. To provide for organizing, arming, a2 
ciplining the militia, and for governing suc] 
of them as may be employed in the service} 
United States, reserving to the States respe 
the appointment of the officers, and the @ 
of training the militia according to the dici 
prescribed by Congress. a 

17. To exercise exclusive legislation in # 
whatsoever over such district (not exceed 
miles square) as may, by cession’ of pa 
States and the acceptance of Congress, becoi@ 
seat of Government of the United States, | 
exercise like authority over all places purchat 
the consent of the Legislature of the State ii 
the same shall be, for the erection of forts, 
zines, arsenals, dockyards, and other neediu 
ings;—Ard 1 

18. To make all laws which shall be nee 
and proper for carrying into execution the t 
ing powers and all other powers vested 
Constitution in the Government of , the 


impoftation of certain persons. Habe: 
pus. Bills of attainder, etc. 4 
portioned. No export duty. 
preference. Money, how drawn from t 
ury, etc. No titular nobility. Officers no: 
receive presents, etc.) ’ 
1. The migration or importation of such p 
as any of the States now existing shall think - 
to admit shall not be prohibited by the C 
prior to the year one thousand eight hund1 
eight, but a tax or duty may be imposed 0 
importation, not exceeding ten dollars fo 
Th 1 
% € privilege of the writ of habe: 
shall not be suspended, unless when in cases : 
bellion or invasion the public safety may regu 
3. No bill of attainder or ex post facto lay 
be passed. = ; 


ported from é 
6. No preference shall be given b: Bg 
of commerce or revenue to ohe orks, rot One _ 
greats rhe = cents ee shall vessels boun 
ate fe) 1 “Ot 

Hiuties to another. 0 eae ae 
+ No money shall be drawn from t Tre 
but in consequence of appropriations pe 3 
_ a Bebe rd oer and account of the re 
enditures of a i De 

pehee me time to time rae ene, sat 

- No title of nobility shall ibe 
United States. And no person oidine ae b 
profit or trust under them shall, without ti 
sent of the Congress, accept of any present, 
ment, office, or title of any kind whateyt 
any fing. ig canoe foreign state. a 
ection ates prohibi 

ercise of certain powers.) pence i 

1. No State shall enter into any treaty, 
or confederation, grant letters of marque 
prisal, coin money, emit bills of credit, m 
thing but gold and silver coin a tender in 
of debts, pass any bill of attainder, ex po: 
law, or law impairing the obligation of e 
or grant any title of nobility. | 

2. No State shall, without the consent 
Congress, lay any impost or duties on impor 
exports, except what may he absolutely nece 

for executing itS inspection. laws, and the 
duce of all duties and imposts, laid by any 

imports or exports, shall be for the use 


t , 


a ln Gt » han ie Ae sa ee a oe 
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y. of the United States: and all such laws 
subject to the revision and control of the 


No State shall, without the consent of Con- 
y any duty of tonnage, keep troops or ships 
in time of peace, enter into agreement or 
with another State, or with a foreign 
br engage in war, unless actually invaded, 
imminent danger as will not admit of 


President may fill vacancies.) 

1. The President shall be Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army and Navy of the United States. and of 
the militia of the several States when called into 
the actual service of the United States: he may 
require the opinion, in writing, of the principal 
officer in each of the executive departments upon 
any subject relating to the duties of their respec- 
tive offices, and he shall have power to grant re- 
prieves and pardons for offenses against the United 
States except in cases of impeachment. 

He shall have power by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate to make treaties, pro- 
vided two-thirds of the Senators present concur; 
and he shall nominate and by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate shall appoint ambassa- 
dors, other public ministers and consuls, judges of 
the Supreme Court, and all other officers of the 
United States whose appointments are not herein 
otherwise provided for, and which shall be estab- 
lished by law; but the Congress may by law vest the 
appointment of such inferior officers as they think 
proper in the President alone, in thecourts cf 
law, or in the heads of departments. 

3. The President shall have power to fill up all 
vacancies that may happen during the recess of 
the Senate by granting commissions, which shall 
expire at the end of their next session. 

Section 3—(President shall communicate to 
Congtess. He may convene and adjourn Con- 
gress, in case of disagreement, etc. Shall re- 
ceive Ambassadors, execute laws, and commis- 
sion officers.) 

He shall from time to time give to the Congress 
information of the state of the Union, and recom- 
mend to their consideration such measures as he 
shall judge necessary and expedient; he may, on 
extraordinary occasions, convene both Houses, or 
either of them, and in case of disagreement be- 
tween them with respect to the time of adjourn- 
ment, he may adjourn them to such time as he shall 
think proper; he shall receive ambassadors and 


- ARTICLE Il. 
on i1—(President: his term of office. 
rs of President; number and how ap- 
. Electors to vote on same day. Qualifi- 
on of President. On whom his duties de- 
ive in case of his removal, death, etc. Pres- 
’s compensation. His oath of office.) 
The Executive power shall be vested in a Pres- 
“of the United States of America. He shall 
office during the term of four years, and 
© with the Vice-President, chosen for the 
term, be elected as follows: a 


fin the Congress; but no Senator or Repre- 
give or person holding an office of trust or 
“under the United States shall be appointed 


Es 
] electors shall meet in their respective 
sand vote by ballot for two persons, of whom 
least shall not be an inhabitant of the same 
vith themselves. And they shall make a list 
fhe persons voted for, and of the number of 
opr each, which list they shall sign and cer- 
id transmit, sealed, to the seat of the Gov- 
of the United States, directed to the Pres- 
f the Senate. The President of the Senate 
|, in the presence of the Senate and House of 
tatives, open all the certificates, and the 
all then be counted. The person having 
test number of votes shall be the President, 
“number be a majority of the whole number 
ors appointed, and if there be more than 
have such a majority, and have an equal 
of yotes, then the House of Representatives 
mmediately choose by ballot one of them for 
Tent; and if no son have a majority, then 
the five highes ho gre as — re oe 
like manner choose the President. But in T mi. F 
the President, the vote shall be taken hy Section + Kinda sewers Tenure. Com- 
e representation from each State naving pensation.) 
, A quorum, for this purpase, shall consist) _ ‘The judicial power of the United States shall be 
member or STE of rm ne States shall be | Vested in one Supreme Court, and in such inferior 
, and e majority = © States ne the | courts as the Congress may from time to time or- 
ssary to a choice. Meet case, af the dain and establish. The judges, both of the Su- 
f the President, pt ag reer nil be | Preme and inferior courts, shall hold their offices 
number of wokes 3 thet vt sa Pe | during good behavior, and shall at stated times 
Nae ee ee ee ere ee Genate shall | 7ecelve for their services a compensation which 
more who have equal votes, the Seneic shall | shall not be diminished during thelr eontinuance fm 
2 ce. 
Congress ee oe agro g tee Fe Section 2—(Judicial power; to what cases it 
the electors ke ge] oO be th mets extends. Original jurisdiction of Supreme 
4 te, Geng ae = re ay sha. € same Court gctionge Trial by jury, etc. Trial, 
oO a s where. 
person except a natural born citizen, or a) 4 The judicial power shall extend to all cases in 
n of the pte As a Bhat ES stan law and ag arising under this Constitution, the. 
ion of the cone a ivier ahall esau | laws of the United States, and treaties made, or 
of President; ne’ ad s anatase trai 4 | Which shall be made, under their authority; to all 
who shall no Dave Fourteen | cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers 
five years and been fourteen | 574 consuls; to all cases of admiralty and maritime 
é Boge par t from jurisdiction; to controversies to which the United 
In case oboe ade sbility to States shali be a party; to controversies between 
or of Meee atc ent two or more States, between a State and citizens 
‘ge the the said office: of another State, between citizens of different 
me shal i States, between citizens of the same State claiming 
jands under grants of different States, and between 
a State, or the citizens thereof, and foreign states, 
citizens, or subjects. _ 
hall then act &s 1 2. In all cases affecting ambassadors, other pub- 
t accordingly until the | lic ministers, and consuls, and those in which a 
ident shall be elected. ted times, receive | State shall be a party, the Supreme Court shall 
e President shall, at stated Uunall neither | haye original jurisdiction. Tn all the other cases 
ignewiue before mentioned the Supreme Court shall have 
appellate jurisdiction both as to law and fact, with 
such exceptions and under such regulations as the 
Congress shall make. ee ‘ 
3. The trial of all crimes, except in cases of im- 
jeachment, shall be by jury, and such trial shall 
Be held in’ the State where the said crimes shall 
have been committed; but when not commi 
within any State the trial shall be at such place or 
places as the Congress may by law have directed. 
Section 3—(Treason defined. Proof of. Pun- 


ishment of. F 
against the United States shall con- 
abs oe ee levying war against them, or in adher- 


ing to their enemies, giving them aid and comfort. 


laws be faithfully executed, and shall commission 
all the officers of the United States. 

Section 4—(All civil offices forfeited for 
certain crimes.) : 
The President, Vice-President, and all civil offi- 

cers of the United States shall be removed from 
office on impeachment for and conviction of trea- 
son, bribery or other high crimes and misdemean- 
ors. 


em. 
tion of his office 
or affirmation: 


a President to be Commander-in- 
Pe ase require opinions of Cabinet 
s, etc.,, may pardon, Treaty-making 
Nomination of certain officers. When 


other public ministers; he shall take care that the ~ : 
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1 Re eee 
. \ on 


No person shall be convicted of treason unless on | Executive (when the Legislature cannot 


the testimony of two witnesses to the same overt 
act, or on confession in open court. 

2: The Congress shall have power to declare the 
punishment of treason, but no attainder of trea- 
son shall work corruption of blood or forfeiture ex- 
cept during the life of the person attainted. 


_ ARTICLE IV. 

Section 1—(Each State to give credit to the 
public acts, ete., of every other State.) 

Full faith and credit shall be given in each State 
to the public acts, records, and judicial proceedings 
of every other State. And the Congress may by 
general laws prescribe the manner in which such 
acts, records, and proceedings shall be proved, and 
the effect thereof. \: 

Section 2—(Privileges of citizens of each 
State. Fugitives from justice to be delivered 
up. Persons held to service having escaped, 
to, be delivered up.) 

1. The citizens of each State shall be entitled to 

all privileges and immunities of citizens in the 
several States. 
_2. A person charged in any State with treason, 
felony, or other crime, who shall flee from justice, 
and be found in another State, shall, on demand 
of the Executive authority of the State from which 
he fled, be delivered up, to be removed to the State 
haying jurisdiction of the crime. 

No person held to service or labor in one 
State, under the ‘laws thereof, escaping into 
another shall in consequence of any law or regula- 
tion therein, be discharged from such service or 
labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of the 
party to whom such service or labor may be due. 

Section 3—(Admission of new States. Power 

of Congress over territory and other property.) 

1. New States may be admitted by the Congress 
into this Union; but no new State shall be formed 
or erected within the jurisdiction of any other 
State, nor any State be formed by the junction of 
two or more States, or parts of States, without the 
consent of the Legislatures of the States concerned, 


.as well as of the Congress 
2. The Congress shall have power to dispose of 


nd make all needful rules and regulations respect- 
ie the territory or other property belonging ee the 
United States;. and nothing in this. Constitution 
shall be so construed as to prejudice any claims of 
the United States, or of any particular State. 
Section 4—(Republicau form of government 

‘guaranteed. Each State to be protected.) 

The United States shall guarantee to every State 
in: this Union a Republican form of government 
and shall protect each of them against invasion: 
and, on application of the Legislature, or of the 


The Ten Original Amendments (So-called Bill of Righti 


Opposition in and out of Contest a re ox eetiatt * sak 

0 : o the Constitution, in that it was not sufficiently explic 
to individual and State rights, led to an agreement t i mmedi te 
ery ae aA the eee a ae oe of safenuarding o caseineree: Sat alban amar! ae 
nd so it was that the First Congress, at its first session, in th : 
submitted to the States twelve proposed amendments—A Bil of Rights oa it eed been poplar 
; the preamble to the resolution offering the proposed amendinents, Congress said: ‘‘The cou 
tions of a number of the States having at the time of their adopting the Constitution express 
ate porades ‘Gales ies epee pai airs Sy ca of its powers, that further declaratory and fel 
, as extendin e i . 
west insure the eee ae of its institution, bette ca ee mame | 
e se amendments (now commonly known as one to ten inclusi 
twelve inclusive) were ratified by the States as follows--New Jersey, (Nov. 20 Tyee Meranal 
19, 1789); North Carolina, (Dec. 22, 1789); South Carolina, (Jan. 19, 1790); New Hampshire. (Je 
1790); Delaware, (Jam 28, 1790); Pennsylvania, Sage es 10, 1790); New York (March 27, 1790); Re 
irginia, (Dec: 15, 1791);’ Massachusetts, (Mara 

1939); Georgia, (March 18, 1939); Connecticut, i SEE CAT Hae eee 
. aD Ban ve ge pa as ph hes I - x iveewens nt 1880). “These Original ten catiiied Saar | 
e two o: € original proposed amendments which were ab" 
States related, the first to apportionment of Representatives; the aaanee Papeete. 4 : 


Island, (June 15, 1790); Vermont, (Nov. 3, 1791); 


of Congress, 


t ARTICLE I. 
_. (Religious Establishment Prohibited. Free- 
@om of Speech, of the Press, and Right to 
auton) ae 3 : 
ongress shall make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exer- 
cise thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech 
or of the press; or the right of the people peaceably 
to assemble and to petition the Government for a 
redress of grievances. / 


: ARTICLE II. 
(Right to. Keep and Bear Arms) 
A well-regulated militia being necessary to the 
security of a free State, the right of the people to 
keep and bear arms shall not te infringed. 
ARTICLE III. 
(No Soldier to be Quartered in Any House, 


vened) against domestic violence. \ : 
ARTICLE V. _ a 

(Constitution: how amended, Proviso 

The Congress, whenever two-thirds of 
Houses shall deem it necessary, shall 1 
amendments to this Constitution, or, on the 
cation of the Legislatures of two-thirds | 
several States, shall call a convention for y 
ing amendments, which in either case, Sls 
valid to all intents and purposes, as part 
Constitution, when ratified by the Legislat) 
three-fourths of the several States, or by cif 
tions in three-fourths thereof, as the one =— 
other mode of ratification may be propo( 


the First Article; and that no State, withy 
consent, shall be deprived of its equal suffi. 
the Senate. : ia 
ARTICLE VI. Be 
(Certain debts, etc., declared valid, Supmye 
acy of Constitution, treaties, and laws oft 
United States. Oath to support Constitu 
by whom taken. No religious test.) 


into before the adoption of this Constitutiow 
be as valid against the United States unde 
Constitution as under the Confederation. 
2. This Constitution and the laws of the] 
States which shall be made in pursurance t/ 
and all treaties made, or which shall be 
under the authority of the United States, 
the supreme law of the land, and the jud 

every State shall be-bound thereby, a: 
the Constitution or laws of any State to the 
trary_notwithstanding. ‘ 4 

3. The Senators and Representatives 

mentioned, and the members of the several 
Legislatures, and all executives and judicjam 
cers, both of the United States and of the si 
States, shall be bound by oath or affirmaty 
support this Constitution; but no réligiou 
shall-ever be required as a’ qualification ti 
office or public trust under the United State 
. : ¥ , 


ARTICLE VII, h| 
ti stelia ratification shall establish Const 
on. 

.The ratification of. the Conventions off 
States shall be sufficient for the establishmel| 
this Constitution between the States so ra 
the same. : | 


an 


q 


Nhe iach hee it : 
o soldier shall, in time of: peace, ar 
in any house without the consent of the ox 
nor in time of war but in a manner to be presc: 


by law. . : 
ARTICLE IV 
(Right of Search and Seizure ed.) 
The right of the people to SB in || 
persons, houses, papers, and effects, against wi 
sonable searches and seizures, shail not be 
and ho warrants shall issue but upon 
SateS! ri pee coed agente = affirmation, 
e 
the persons or cnt to be cena bast: 


(Provisions Cone gRe yi , 
oncerning: Pr 
and Punishment—Private Brenerigenee 


for Public Use Without Compensation.) 
son shall be held to answer for a capital or 

hous crime unless on a presentment or 
ent of a Grand Jury, except in cases arising 
and oY naval forces, or in the militia, when 
service, in time of war or public danger: 
any person be subject for the same offense 
wice put in jeopardy of life or limb: nor 
Seas in any criminal ca<2 to be a wit- 
ainst himself, nor be deprived of life, lib- 
property, without due process of law; nor 
vate property be taken tor public use with- 
, compensation. 


ARTICLE VI. 

ht to,Speedy Trial, Witnesses, etc.) 
criminal prosecutions, the accused shall 
le right to a speedy and public trial, by an 
jury of the State and district wherein 
shall have been committed, which dis- 
all have been previously ascertained by law, 
} informed of the nature and cause of the 
‘ation; to be confronted with the witnesses 
ist him; to have compulsory process for ob- 
ni ‘witnesses in his favor. and to have the as- 

‘of counsel for his deiense. 


P 
; 


Amendments Since 


, ARTICLE XI. 
KH ficial Powers Construed.) 
ollowing amendment was proposed to the 
ire of the several States by the Third Con- 
the 4th of March,.1794, and was declared 
fe been ratified in a message from the Pres- 
$0 Congress, dated Jan. 8, 1798. 
on Jan. 5, 1798, that Secretary of State 
ing received from 12 of the States authenti- 
De cations, and informed President John 
S of that fact. 
Tésult of recent research in the Department 
it is now established that the Eleventh 
ent became part of the Constitution on 
795, for on that date it had been ratified 
States as follows: 


iz 


t. 9, 1794 and Nov. 9, 1794): (7) Vir- 
lov. 18, 1794); (8) Georgia, (Nov. 29, 1794); 
eky, (Dec. 7, 1794); (10) Maryland, (Dec. 
); (11) Delaware, Jan. 23, 1795); (12) 
rolina, (Feb. 7, 1795). 
e 1, 1796, more than a year after the 
Amendment had become part of the Con- 
(but before anyone was officially aware of 
Tennessee had nm admitted as a State; 
ntii Oct. 16, 1797, was a certified copy of 
tion. of Congress proposing the amend- 
to the Governor of Tennessee (John 
y Secretary of State Pickering, whose 
then at Trenton, New Jersey, because of 
e of yellow fever at Philadelphia; it 
wever, that the Legislature of Tennessee 
tion on the Eleventh Amendment, owing 
to the fact that public announcement of 
on was made soon thereafter. 
the necessary twelve States, one other, 
olina, ratified the Eleventh Amendment, 
‘action was not taken until Dec. 4, 1797; 
remaining States, New Jersey and Penn- 
1, failed to ratify. ~— 
eventh Amendment is as follows: 
jicial power of the United States shall not 
‘rued to extend to any suit in law or equity, 
sd or prosecuted against one of the United 
y citizens of another State, or by citizens 
s of any foreign state. 


ARTICLE XII. 
anner of Choosing President and Vice- 


ident.) 


f ballots the person vo’ 

tinct ballots the person voted for as 
ident; and they shall make distinct list 
ons voted for as President, and of all 
 yoted for as Vice-President, and of the 


of votes for each, which list they shall 
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ARTICLE Vil, 
(Right of Trial by Jury.) 

In suits at common law, where the value in con- 
troversy shall exceed twenty dollars, the right of 
trial by jury shall be preserved, and no fact tried 
by a jury shall be otherwise re-examined in any 
court of the United States than according to the 
Tules of the common law. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
(Excessive Bail or Fines and Cruel Punish- 
ment’ Prohibited. ) 
Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive 
fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishments 


inflicted. 
ARTICLE IX. 
(Rule of Construction of Constitution.) 
The enumeration in the Constitution of certain 
rights shall not be construed to deny or disparage 
| others retained by the people. 


ARTICLE X. 

(Rights of States Under Constitution.) é 
The powers not delegated to the United States by 
| the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
en senor te to the States respectively, or to the 

people. 


the Bill of Rights 


sign and certify, and transmit, sealed, to the seat 
of the Government of the United States, directed 
| to the President of the Senate; the President of 
the Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, open all the certificates 
{and the votes shall then be counted; the person 
having the greatest number of votes for President 
shall be the President, if such number be a major- 


| ity of the whole number of Electors appointed; and ~ 


if no person have such majority, then from, the 


persons haying the highest number, not exceeding. ~ 


three, on the list of those voted for as President. 
| the House of Representatives shal! choose im- 
mediately, by ballot the President. But in choosing 
the President, the votes shall be. taken by States, 
the representation from each State having one 
vote; a quorum for this purpose shall consist of a 
member or members from two-thirds of the States, 
and a majority of all the States shall be necessary 
to a choice. And if the House of Representatives 
shall not choose a President, whenever the right 
of choice shall devolve upon them, 
fourth day of March next following, then the Vice- 
President shall act as President, as in the case of 
the death or other constitutional disability of the 
President. The person having the greatest number 
of votes as Vice-President shall be the Vice-Presi- 
dent if such number be a majority of the whole 
number of Electors appointed, and if no person 
have a majority, then, from the two highest num- 
bers on the list the Senate shall choose the Vice- 


President; a quorum for the purpose shall consist: 
of two-thirds of the whole number of Senators, © 
and a majority of the whole number shall be - 


necessary to a choice. But no person constitution- 
ally ineligible to the office of President shall be 
eligible to that of Vice-President of the United 


States. 2 
TITLES OF NOBILITY 

Congress, (May 4, 1810), proposed to the States 
the following Amendment to the Constitution: 

“If any citizen of the United States shall accept, 
elaim, receive, or retain any title of nobility or 
honor, or shall, without the consent of Congress, 
accept and retain any present, pension, office, or 
emolument of any kind whatever, from any em- 
peror, king, prince or foreign power, such person 
shall cease to be a citizen of the United States and 
shall be incapable of holding any office of trust or 
profit under them-or either of them.” 

It was ratified by Maryland, (Dec. 25, 1810); 
Kentucky, (Jan. 31, 1811); Ohio, (Jan. 31, 1811); 
Delaware, (Feb. 2, 1811); Pennsylvania, (Feb. 6, 
1811); New Jersey, (Feb. 13, 1811); Vermont, (Oct 
24, 1811); Tennessee, (Nov. 21, 1811); 
(Dec. 13, 1811); North Carolina, (Dec. 23, 1811); 
beg wae (Feb. 27, 1812); New Hampshire 

Dec. 10, 1812). 
Ocean by New York (Senate), (Mareh 12, 
1811); Connecticut, (May session, 1813); South 
Carolina approved by Senate Nov. 28, 1811, report- 
ed unfavorably in House and not further consid- 
ered Dec. 7, 1813; Rhode Island, Sept. 15, 1814. ' 

The amendment failed, not having sufficient 
rati tions. ! : 

TO PROHIBIT INTHRFERING WITH SLAVERY, 
(The Corwin Amendment.) 

Congress, (March 2, 1861) in a joint resolution 
signed by President James Buchanan, pe to 
the States the following Amendments 
stitution: 


before the 


Georgia, » 


the Con- 
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‘No amendment shall be made to the Constitu- 
. tion which will authorize or give to Congress the 
power to abolish or interfere, within any State, 
with the domestic institutions thereof, including 
that’of persons held to labor or service by the laws 
of said State.’ 
Ratified by Ohio, (March 13, 1861); Maryland, 
(Jan. 10, 1862); Illinois (convention), (Feb. 14, 
1862). The amendment failed, for lack of a suffi- 
cient number of ratifications. 
‘THE RECONSTRUCTION AMENDMENTS. 
The 13th, 14th and- 15th Amendments ‘to the 
Constitution are commonly known as the Recon- 
struction Amendments, inasmuch as they followed 
the Civil War, and were drafted by Republicans 
who were bent on imposing their own policy of 
reconstruction on the South. Post-bellum_legisla- 
tures down there—Mississippi, South Carolina, 
Georgia, for example—had set up laws which, it 
was charged, were contrived to perpetuate Negro 
slavery under other names. 


ARTICLE XIII, 
(Slavery Abolished.) 

The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Thirty- 
eighth Congress (Jan. 31, 1865), and was declared 
to have been ratified in a proclamation.by the 
Secretary of State (Dec. 18, 1865.) It finally was 
ratified by 33 of the 36 States, and was rejected by 
Delaware (Feb. 8, 1865), ratified (Feb., 1901) and 
Mississippi. 

The Amendment when first proposed by a resolu- 
tion in Congress, was passed by the Senate, 38 to 
6, on April 8, 1864, but was defeated in the House, 
95 to 66 on June 15, 1864. On reconsideration by 
the Senate, on Jan. 31, 1865, the resolution passed, 
119 to 56. It was approved by President Lincoln 
on Feb. 1, 1865, although the Supreme court had 
‘decided, in 1798, that the President has nothing 
to do with the proposing of amendments to the 
Constitution, or their adoption. 

1. Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, ex- 
cept as a punishment for crime whereof the party 
shall have been duly convicted, shall exist within 
the United States, or any place subject to their 
jurisdiction. 

2. Congress shall have wer to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation. 


ARTICLE XIV. 
(Citizenship Rights Not-to Be Abridged.) 

The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Thirty- 
ninth Congress (June 13, 1866), and was declared 
to have been ratified in a proclamation by the 
Secretary of State, (July 28, 1868). The amend-. 
ment got the support of 23 Northern States: it was 
rejected by Delaware (Feb. 7, 1867), ratified (Feb., 
1901); Kentucky, Maryland, and 10 Southern 
States. California took no action. Subsequently it 
was ratified by the 10 Southern States. 

The 14th amendment was adopted only by virtue 

-of ratification subsequent to earlier. rejections. 
Newly constituted legislatures in both North Caro- 
lina and South Carolina, respectively, (July 4 
and 9, 1868) ratified the proposed amendment, 
although earlier legislatures had rejected the pro- 
posal. The Secretary of State issued a proclama- 
tion which, though doubtful_as to the effect of 
attempted withdrawals by New York and New 
Jersey, entertained no doubt as to the validity of 
the ratification by North and South Carolina. The 
following day, (July 21, 1868) Congress passed a 
resolution which declared the i4th amendment to 
be a part of the Constitution and directed the 
Secretary of State so to promulgate it. The 
Secretary waited, however, until the newly con- 
stituted legislature of Georgia had ratified the 
amendment, subsequent to an earlier rejection, 
before the promulgation of the ratification of the 
new ones tet 

1. All persons born or naturalized in the United 

_ States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are 
citizens of the United States and of the State 
wherein they reside. No State shall make or enforce 
any law which shall abridge the privileges or 
immunities of citizens of the United States, nor 
shall any State deprive any person of life, liberty, 
= property oleae tay process of mh nor deny 

oO any person W: n jurisdiction the al = 
erly of eee a ae ae ne 

pportionment 0 epresentatives in Con 

2. Representatives shall be apportioned aeons 
the several States according to their respective 
numbers, counting the whole number of persons 
in each State excluding Indians not taxed. But 
when the right to Vote at any election for the 
choice of Electors for President and Vice-President 
of the United States, Representatives in Congress 
the executive and judicial officers of a State, or the 


any of the male inhabitants of such Sta’ 
twenty-one years of age, and citizens of the 
States, or in any way abridged, except for ~ 
pation in rebellion, or other crime, the 1 
Tepresentation therein shall be reduced | 
proportion which the number of such male » 
shall bear to the whole number of male 
twenty-one ycirs of age in such State. 
Power of Congress to Remove Disabil) 
of United States Officials for Rebellil 
3. No person shall be a Senator or q 
ative in Congress, or Elector of Preside} 
Vice-Presicent or hold any office, civil or ny 
under the United States, or under any Stats 
having previously taken an oath, as a mer 
Congress, or as an officer of the United | 
or as a member of any State Legislature oig 
executive or judicial officer of any State, to 1% 
the Constitution of the United States, sha 
engaged in insurrection or rebellion agaiy 
same, or given aid and comfort to the « 
thereof. But Congress may, by a vote of twoy 
of each House, remove such disability. 
What Public Debts Are Valid. 
4. The validity of the public debt of the 
States, authorized by law, including debts ij 
for payment of pensions and bounties for , 
in suppressing insurrection and rebellion, sis) 
be questioned. But neither the United Stal 
any State shall assume or pay any debt or 
tion incurred _in aid of insurrection or ri 
against the United States, or any claim | 
loss opr emancipation of any slave; but ai 
debts, obligations, and claims shall be held: 
and void. 3 
5. The Congress shall have power to e¢ 
appropriate legislation the provisions d 


article. 
ARTICLE XV. : 
ceqnal Rights for White and Colored ! 
zens. 

The following amendment was proposed 
Legislatures of the several States by the H 
Congress (Feb. 26, 1869), and was declared 
been ratified in a proclamation by the S@ 
of State, (March 30, 1870). i 
of the 37 States, and was rejected ,by Cal 
Delaware (March 18,1869) ratified (Feb. » 
eee Rew 7s rerae a ratiz 

= OF - New Jersey rejecte 
ratified it in 1871. bie z ney 

1. The right of the citizens of the Unitec 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged. 
United States or by any State on account ¢ 
color, or previous condition of servitude. 

2. The Congress shall have power to enfci 
provisions of this article by appropriate legi 


ARTICLE XVI. 

ie =e Taxes Authorized.) 
e following amendment was proposed 
Legislatures of the several States wy the Si 
Congress (July 12, 1909) and was declared 


(Unite St fears XVII. 
ates Senators t ect 
parece Be toe Vote.) oe ; 
he following amendment was 3 
Législatures of .the several States oe 
second Congress (May 16, 1912) and was & 
to have been ratified in a proclamation — 
sonroters oe Sere ny 31, 1913). The : 
ent was adopte f : 
rejected by Utah y of the 48 states, 
A e Senate of the United St: 
posed of two Senators from cock Sate ant 
the people thereof, for six years and each | 
sh have one vote. The electors in each: 
shall have the qualifications requisite for 
of. ee most numerous branch of the State 


oe is 
. This amendment shall not nst: 
to affect the election or term of aay ea 0 

before it becomes valid. as part of the cont 


total vote in the Senates of the various 
Was, 1,310 for, 237 against—84.6% dry. In 
wer houses of the States the vote was, 3,782 
035 against—78.5% dry. 
amendment ultimately was adopted by all 
ates except Connecticut and Rhode Island. 
ter one year from the ratification of this 
the manufacture, sale, or transportation 
OXicating liquors within, the importation 
into, or the exportation thereof from the 
‘States and all territory subject to the 
fiction thereof for beverage purposes is here- 
fohibited. 
he Congress and the several States shall 
> Concurrent power to enforce this article by 
Tiate legislation. 
This article shall be inoperative unless it shall 
been ratified as an amendment to the Consti- 
On by the Legislatures of the several States. as 
mded in the Constitution, within seven years 
‘the date of the submission hereof to the 
s by the Congress. 
ARTICLE XIX. 

ving Nation-Wide Suffrage to Women.) 
following amendment was presented to the 
tures of the several States by the Sixty-fifth 
having been adopted by the House of 
tatives (May 21, 1919) and by the Senaie, 
me 4, 1919.) The Secretary of State (Aug. 26, 
) prociaimed it in effect, having been adopted 
me 10, 1919-August 18, 1920) by three-quarters 
whe States. In West Virginia, despite Senate 
Bf procedure which forbade reconsideration 
measure during the sessions in which it was 
the Senate ratified the proposed 19th 
ment, subsequent to a rejection in the same 
The amendment was rejected by Alabama, 
nd, and Virginia. 
he right of citizens of the United States to 
all not be denied or abridged by the United 
or by any State on account of sex. : 
Ongtess shall have power, by appropriate 
tion, to enforce the provisions of this article. 


ARTICLE XX. \ 
of President and Vice-President to | 
on Jan. 20; Those of Senators and 
resentatives, on Jan. 3.) 
following amendment was proposed to the 
itures of the several States by the Seventy- 


ed, 


* 


Congress (March, 1932), 2 joint resolution | 
effect having been adopted, first by the | 


md then (March 2) by the Senate. The 
y of State (Feb. 6, 
f the 48 States having ratified. 


39 0 By 
1933, it had been ratified by all of the 48 


fection 1. The terms of the President and 
President shall end at noon on the 20th 
January, and the terms of Senators and 
entatives at noon on the 3rd day of 
Ruary, of the years in. which such terms 

ive ended if this article had not been 
d; and the terms of their successors shall 


in. 
stion 2. The Congress shall assemble at 
once in every year, and such meeting shall 
1 at noon on the 3rd day of January, un- 
hey shall by law appoint a different day. 
ion 3. If, at the time fixed for the be- 
ng of the term of the President, the Presi- 
lect shall have died, the Vice-President 
‘shall become President. If a President 
not have been chosen before the time 
for the beginning of his term, or if the 
dent elect shall have failed to qualify, 
the Vite-President elect shall act as 
nt until a President shall have qualified; 


urces from which the Constitution of the 
States was derived included the evolution 
British government; the political institu- 

the British colonies; the various state 
ions created during and after the Reyvolu- 

the Articles of Coniederation. Max 
a recognized authority on the history of 
ing of the Constitution, says, ‘‘It is of in- 
that the New York Constitution of 1777 
have been more extensively used tnan 


-. to 


her. 
brief it may be said that New York con- 
ahs mnedee for the bicameral legislature, 


1933) proclaimed it in | 


j 
| 


, 


, ne 
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and the Congress may by law provide for the 
case wherein neither a President elect nor a 
Vice-President elect shall have qualified, de- 
claring who shall then act as President, or the 
manner in which one who is to act shall be 
selected, and such person shall act accordingly 
until a President or Vice-President shall have 
qualified. 

Section 4. The Congress may by law pro- 
vide for the case of the death of any of the 
Persons from whom the House of Representa- 
tives may choose a President whenever the 
right of choice shall have devolved upon them, 
and for the case of the death of any of the 
persons from whom the Senate may choose a 
Vice-President whenever the right of choice 
shall have devolved upon them, 

Section 5. Sections 1 and 2 shall take 
effect on the 15th day of October following the 
Tatification of this article (Oct., 1933). 

Section 6. This article shall’ be inoperative 
unless it shail have been ratified as an amend- 
Ment to the Constitution by the legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several States within 
seven years from the date of its submission. 


ARTICLE XXI 
(Repeal of the Eighteenth (Prohibition) 

Amendment by Conventions in the States.) 

The {oliowing prop¢sed amendment in the Con- 
stitution, embodied in a joint resolution of the 72nd 
Congress (Senate, Feb. 16, 1933, by 63 to 23; House, 
Feb. 20. 1933, by 289 to 121), was transmitted to the 
Secretary of State on Feb. 21 and he at once sent 
to the governors of the States copies of the resolu- 
tion. The amendment went into effect on Dec. 5, ° 
1933, having been adopted by 36 of the 48 States— 
three-quarters of the entire number. The amend- 
ment is: ’ . 

Section 1. The eighteenth article of amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States is hereby 
repealed: 

Section 2. The transportation or importation 
into any State, Territory, or Possession of the 
United States for delivery or use therein of in- 
toxicating liquors, in violation of the laws thereof. 
is hereby prohibited. ‘ 

Section 3. This article shall be inoperative un- 
less it shall have been ratified as an amendment to 
the Constitution by convertion in the several 
States, as provided in the Constitution, within 
seven years from the date of the submission hereof 
to the States by the Congress. 


PROPOSED CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT 

The iollowing amendment was proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Sixty- 
eighth Congress, having been adopted as a joint 
resolution by the House cf Representatives (297 to 
69) on April 26, 1924, and by the Senate (61 to 23) 
on June 2, 1924. 


It was ratified by Arizona (1925); Arkansas 
(1924); California (1925); Colorado {aaa Idaho 
(1935); Illinois (1933); Indiana (1935); Towa 
1933); Kansas (1937); Kentucky (1937): Maine 


1933); Michigan (1933); Minnesota (1933): Mon- | 
tana (1927); Nevada (1937) ; New Hampshire (1933); 
New Jersey (1933); New Mexico (1937); North — 
Dakota (1933); Ohio (1933); Oklahoma eee 
Oregon (1933); Pennsylvania (1933); Utah 
Washington (1933); West Virginia (1933); Wis- 
consin (1925); Wyoming (1935) total, 28—Rati- 
fications by 36 States is necessary. * 

The U. S 


pending. ‘‘We conclude,’” said the Court, ‘f. .. 
that the ratification must be within some reason- 
able time after the proposal.” 

Section 1—The Congress shall have power to 
limit, regulate, and prohibit the labor of per- 
sons under eighteen years of age. 

Section 2—The power of the several States 
is unimpaired by this article except that the 
operation of State laws shall be suspended to 
the extent necessary to give effect to legislation 
enacted by the Congress. : 


) 


the census, impeachment, rotation in the Senate, 
the idea of a President and President pro tempore 
of the Senate, the casting vote in the Senate, the 
executive veto, the term and eligibility of the Presi- 
dent, the Presidential succession, the Presidential 
message, the calling of extraordinary sessions, the 
President as executor of the laws. the doctrine of 
no corruption of blood, the non obstante clause, and 
Amendments Seven and Nine. If these contribu- 
tions of New York are subtracted, no workable 
Constitution remains. The document as finally 
elaborated was not a revision-of the Articles of 
Confederation but a completely new Constitution. 


1935): > 
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General Welfare, Congress to Provide..| 1 334||Senators, Powers of................. ‘)4 
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gel President to See Faithful Execu- 
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Which have connected them with another, 
& tO assume among the powers of the earth, the 
ate and equal station to which the Laws of 
¢ and of Nature’s God entitle them, a decent 

to the opinions of mankind requires that 
‘Should declare the causes which impel them 
separation. 
fe hold these truths to be self-evident, that all 
Hare created equal, that they are endowed by 
it Creator with certain unalienable Rights, that 
Ong these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of 
ppiness. That to secure these rights, Govern- 
mis are instituted among Men, deriving their 
{ powers from the consent of the governed. That 
meyer any Form of Goyernment becomes de- 
tive of these ends, it is the Right of the Peo- 
® alter or to abolish it, and to institute new 
Ament, laying its foundation on such prin- 
S and organizing its powers in such form, as 
the shall seem most likely to effect their 
and Happiness. Prudence, indeed, will dic- 
t Governments long established should not 
nged for light and transient causes; and 
nzgly all experience hath shewn, that man- 
@re more disposed to suffer, while evils are 
le, than to right themselves by abolishing 
prms to which they are accustomed. But when 
g train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing 
bly the same object, evidence a design to 
them under absolute Despotism, it is their 
it is their duty, to throw off such Govern- 
and to provide new Guards for their future 
yy. Such has been the patient sufferance of 
“Colonies; and such is now the necessity 
ih constrains them to alter their former Sys- 
. Government. The history of the present 
g@ of Great Britain is a history of repeated in- 
‘and usurpations, all having in direct object 
ablishment of an absolute Tyranny over 
States. To prove this, let Facts be sub- 
to a candid world. 
has refused his Assent to Laws, the most 
iome and necessary for the public good. 
forbidden his Governors to pass Laws of 
te and pressing importance, unless sus- 
| in their operation till his Assent should be 
, amd when so suspended, he has utterly 
ed to attend to them. 
s refused to pass other Laws for the ac- 
dation of large districts of people, unless 
ople would relinquish the right of Repre- 
n in the Legislature, a right inestimable to 
n 2 nd formidable to tyrants only. ae 

d together legisiative es at 

eeascal uneorafortable, and distant from 
pository of their public Records, for the soie 
of fatiguing them into compliance with his 


ety 


« 


s dissolved Representative Houses repeat- 
for opposing with manly firmness his in- 
on the rights of the people. 

s refused for a long time, after such dis- 


the State remaining in the meantime 
to all the dangers of invasion from with- 
convulsions within. 

deavored to prevent the population of 
ease for that purpose obstructing the 
Naturalization of Foreigners; refusing to 
ers to encourage their migrations hither, 
ing the conditions of new Appropriations 
ds. 

structed the Administration of Justice, 
ine his Assent to Laws for establishing 
y powers. ‘ ; 
made Judges dependent on his Will 
or the tenure of their offices, and the 
and payment of their salaries. 
erected a multitude of New Offices, and 
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, in the Course of human eyents, it becomes ; Sent hither swarms of 
Ty for one people to dissolve the political ple, and eat out their 
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DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


Declaration of Independence was adopted by the Continental Con 
nd was signed by John Hancock as President and by Charles 
ed first on July 6 in the Pennsylvania Evening Post. 

ment, was signed by members of Congress on and after Aug. 


gress, in Philadelphia, on July 4, 
Thomson as Secretary. It was 
A ony tueare Declaration, engrossed on 


Officers to harass our peo- 
substance. 

e has kept among us, in times of peace, Stand- 
ing Armies, without the Consent of our legislatures, 

He has affected to render the Military independ- 
ent of and superior to the Civil power. 

_ He has combined with others to subject us to a 
jurisdiction foreign to our constitution and unac- 
kKnowledged by our laws; giving his Assent to their 
Acts of pretended Legislation: For quartering large 
bodies of armed troops among us: For protecting 
them by a mock Trial from punishment for any 
Murders which they should commit on the In- 
habitants of these States: For cutting off our 
Trade with all parts of the world: For imposing 
Taxes on us without our Consent: For depriving 
us in Many cases of the benefits of Trial by Jury: 
For transporting us beyond Seas to be tried for 
pretended offenses: For abolishing the free Sys- 
tem of English Laws in a neighbouring Province, 
establishing therein an Arbitrary government, and 
enlarging its Boundaries so as to render it at once 
an example and fit instrument for introducing the 
same absolute rule into these Colonies: For taking 
away our Charters. abolishing our most valuable 
Laws and altering fundamentally the Forms of our 
Governments: For suspending our own Legisla- 
tures and declaring themselyes fhvested with power 
to legislate for us in all cases whatsoever. 

-He has abdicated Government here by declaring 
us out of his Protection and waging War against us. 

He has plundered our seas, ravished our Coasts, 
burnt our towns, and déstroyed the lives of our 
people. 

He is at this time transporting large Armies of 
foreign Mercenaries to complete the works of 
death. desolation and tyranny, already begun with 
circumstances of cruelty and perfidy scarcely 
paralleled in the most barbarous ages, and totally 
unworthy the Head of a civilized nation. 

He has constrained our fellow Citizens taken 


Captive on the high Seas to bear Arms against- 


their Country, to become the executioners of their 
friends and Brethren, or to fall themselves by 
their Hands. 

He has excited domestic insurrections amongst 
us, and has endeavoured to bring on the innabi- 
tants of our frontiers, the merciless Indian Sav- 
ages, whose known rule of warfare is an undis- 
tinguished destruction of all ages, sexes and con- 
ditions. In every stage of these Oppressions We 
have Petitioned for Redress in the most humble 
terms. Our repeated Petitions have been ans- 
wered only by repeated injury. A Prince, whose 
character is thus marked by every act which may 
define a Tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a free 
people. Nor have We been wanting in attention 
to our British brethren. We have warned them 
from time to time of attempts by their legislature 
to extend an unwarrantable jurisdiction over us. 
We have reminded them of the circumstances of 
our emigration and settlement here. We have ap- 
pealed to their native justice and magnanimity, 
and we have conjured them by the ties of our 
common kindred to xdisavow these usurpations, 
which would inevitably interrupt our connections 
and correspondence. They too have been deaf to 
the voice of justice and of consanguinity. We must, 
therefore, acquiesce in the necessity, which de- 
nounces our Separation, and hold them, as we 
hoid the rest of mankind, Enemies in «War, in 
Peace Friends. 

WE, THEREFORE, the Representatives of the 
United States of America, in General Congress, 
Assembled, appealing to the Supreme Judge of the 
world for the rectitude of our intentions do, in the 
Name, and by authority of the good People of 
these Colonies, solemnly publish and declare, That 
these United Colonies are, and of Right ought to be, 
Free and Independent States: that they are Ab- 
solved from all Allegiance to the British Crown, 
and that all political connection between them 
and the State of Great Britain is and ought to 
be totally dissolved: and that as Free and Inde- 
pendent States, they have full Power to levy War, 
conclude Peace, contract Alliances, establish Com- 
merce, and to do all other Acts and Things which 
Independent States may of right do. And for the 
support of this Declaration, with a firm reliance 
on the protection of Divine Providence, we mutu- 
ally pledge to each other our Lives, our Fortunes, 
and our sacred Honor, 
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Signers of the Declaration of Independence 4 


Name, Delegate from Vocation Birthplace Born 
Adams, John (Mass.).... Lawyer......|Braintree (Quincy) Mass. . 1735, Oct. 
Adams, Zerauel (Ni aee 7 y Capi ecaiat ce aha sey 
B. iah (N. H. .|Ames' Aas sings abel K 5 

Een Garter < , ‘|King & Queen C. H., Va. .|1736. Sept. 
.|Annapolis, Md........--- 737, Sept. 
.|Prineess Anne, Md....... 1741, April 
.|Blizabeth, N. J.....-..--- 726, Feb. 


.|Newport,; R.T.. 2.0.7... 1727, Dec. 
...|Brookhaven, N. Y.......: 1734, Dec. 
Print.,Pub..|Boston, Mass..........-- 706, Jan. 
Gerry, Elbridge (Mass.) Merchant.. .|Marblehead, Mass........ 1744, July 
Gwinnett, Button (Ga. Merchant...|Down Hatherly, Eng...... 1732 
Hall, Lyman (Ga.)..... Phys., Jurist) Wallingford, Conn,......- 1724, April 
Hancock, John (Mass.). Merchant...|Braintree (Quincy) Mass..|1737, Jan. 
Harrison, Benjamin (Va Farmer..... Berkeley, Va.......--++-: 1726, April 
Hart, John (N, J.)....- Farmer..... Stonington, Comn........- 1707 
Hewes, Joseph (No. Car. Merchant.. .|Kingston, N. J........... 1730, Jan. 
Heyward, Thos. Jr. (8. C. Law., Farm.|St. Luke's P., 8. C........ 1746, July 
Hooper, William (N. C.). awyer...... Boston, Mass......-..... 1742, June 
-Hop'tins, Stephen (R. I.). Mer., Judge.|Providence, R. I.......... 1707, March 
Hopkinson, Francis (N. J. ..|Jur.; Music.|Philadelphia, Pa.........- 1737, Sept. 
Huntington, Samuel (Conn.)....| Jurist......- Windham Cy., Conn,..... 1731, July 
Jefferson, Thomas (Va.)...... .| Lawyer...... Old Shadwell, Va......... 1743, April 
Lee, Richard Henry (Va.)..... Farmer....- Stratford, Va...........'. ./1732, Jan: 
Lee, Francis Lightfoot (Va.)...|Farmer..... Stratford, Va.... ave b viel d 134 OCb,% 
Lewis, Francis (N. Y.)........ Merchant...|Landaff, Wales....,..:... 1713, March 
Livingston, Philip (N. Y.)..... Merchant...|AlIbany, N. Y.......-.--- 1716, Jan. 
Lynch Thomas, Jr. (5. ) Farmer..... Winyah:s S: Chris. 2. 1749, Aug. 
McKean, Thomas (Del.)...... Law., Sold..|New London, Pa......... 1734, o.s. Mh 19 
Middleton, Arthur (S. C.)..... Farmer,.....|/Middleton Place, S. C./1742, June 
(Charleston). ... 0.6: 2. . 
Morris, Lewis ay). ....--..|Farmer..... Morrisania, Y., (The/1726, April 
Bronx, N. YoiG.)An 6 o 
Morris, Robert (Penn.)......-. Merchant...|Liverpool. Eng........... 1734, Jan. 
Morton, John (Penh.)........- JUrist =.= FildleyjvPar eine ss. cite ere 1724 
Nelson, Thos., Jr. (Va.)...-..- Soldier...... Yorktown; Vor. ¢cdccates 1738, Dee. 
Paca, William (Md.).......... Jurist. ...... Abingdon, Md............ 1740, Oct. 
Paine, Rob’t Treat (Mass.)....|Rev., Jurist./Boston, Mass............ 1731, March 
Penn, John (No. Car.)........ awyer.....-|Near Port Royal, Va...... 1741, May 
Read, George (Del.).......... Jurist....... Near North East, Md.... - 1733, Sept. 
Rodney, Caesar (Del.)....2...|Jurist....... Dover. Dev. ve hick see t 1728, Oct. 
(Ross, George (Penn.)......+.. Jurist... (0%... New Castle, Del../....... 1730, May 
Rush, Benjamin (Penn.)....... Physician ...|Byberry, Pa. (Philadelphia) |1745, Dee. 
Rutledge, Edward (S. C.)... ..|Law., Sold../Chr. Ch. Par., 8. C....... 9. Nov. 
Sherman, Roger (Conn.)...... Lawyer...... Newton, Mass........... 1721, April 
Smith, James (Penn. Lawyer...-- Alditee) Sets Er OS rs oe ay, 1713 
on, Richard (N. J.).....|Lawyer...-.. Near Princeton, N. J...... 1730, Oct. 
Charles Cy., Md... su0.:. 174 
~(Preland:: Mstelete ats Pacem 1716 
‘on. relanG tise Setcts aaa 1714 
Waiton, George (Ga.) Jurist, Sold.|Pr. Edw. Cy., Va......... 741 
WV hipple, William (N. H.)..... Mer., Jurist.|Kittery. Me............. 1730, Jan. 
Williams, William (Conn.),.... Mer., Jurist.|Lebanon, Conn........... 1731, April 
Wilson, James (Penn.)....... eurist. sy. 05 Carskerdo, Scotland. ..... 1742, Sep 
Witherspoon, John (N. J.).....|Coll. Pres... . Gifford, Scotland. ........ 723. Feb. 
Wolcott, Oliver (Conn.)....... Jurist,*Sold .| Windsor, Conn. .......... 1726, Dec. 
Wythe, George (Va.).......... Lawyer...... Elizabeth City, Va. (Back|1726° 


_ The Declaration, drawn by Jefferson, and slightly 

amended by Adams and Franklin, had been pre- 
sented to Congress (June 28, 1776). Prior to that 
{June 7) Richard Henry Lee had introduced in the 
Congress a resolution declaring ‘‘that these United 
Colonies are, and of right ought to be, free and in- 
dependent states, that they are absolved from all 
allegiance to the British Crown, and that all 
political connection between them and the state 
. ieee Britain is, and ought to be, totally dis- 
solved.’’ 

The resolution, seconded by John Adams on be- 
half of the Massachusetts delegation, came up 
again (June 10) when a committee of five, headed 
by Thomas Jefferson, was appointed with instruc- 
tions to embody the spirit and purpose of the 
“resolution in a declaration of independence. The 
others on the committee were John Adams, Benja- 
min Franklin, Robert R. Livingston, and Roger 
Sherman. 

The Declaration was adopted substantially as 
prepared by Jefferson, the two most significant and 
‘important changes being the elimination of Jeffer- 
son’s arraignment of the British people and of 
King George in his encouraging and fostering the 
slave trade which Jefferson called ‘‘An Execrable 
Commerce.”’ 

McKean voted for the resolution of independ- 
ence but was with Washington’s Army when it 
was engrossed and was not a member of Congress 
from Dec. 1776, to Jan. 30, 1778. He signed, he 
said later, in 1781. Wythe signed about Aug. 27; 
Lee, Elbridge Geery, and Oliver Wolcott, in 
Sept. Thornton first attended Congress on Nov, 4. 
* Five Pennsylvania signers of the engrossed Dec- 
laration—Rush; Clymer, Smith, Taylor, and Ross 
—were not appointed to Congress until July 20, 


‘Philadelphia, Pa.......... 1739, March 


when they succeeded three Pennsylvania mi 
who were in Congress on July 4 but did not . 
the Declaration. S| 

Robert Morris of Pennsylvania, William Wy 
of Connecticut, and Samuel Chase of M: 
were absent on July 4, but signed the enw 
Declaration on August 2. | 

Oliver Wolcott of Connecticut, and George 
and Richard Henry Lee of Virginia, were » 
on July 4 and August 2. 4 

Elbridge Gerry of Massachusetts 


‘was alsoid 
on August 2, and li i ‘ 
Wanereck! > kewise signed on Tete 


Charles Carroll of Carrollton was a [ 
Delegate by Maryland (July 4, 1776). prt 
his credentials on July 18, and signed the enw 
ycopy of the Declaration on August 2. 

The New York State convention did no’ 
July 9, authorize its Delegates to approve tit 
laration, and Congress was so notified on ay 
Four of the New York members who refraing 
voting for lack of authority on July 4 signe 
engrossed Declaration on August 2. e | 

Congress (Jan. 18, 1777) ordered that — 
thenticated copy of. the Declaration and 
attested by Hancock and Thompson, be 
“each of the United States’? for them to 
record. This was printed, broadside, by Ma 
Goddard, in Baltimore, where Congress wa’ 
in session. A copy of the broadside, autheri: 
(Jan. 31, 1777), was distributed to the State 

The Declaration of Independence is silent 
right ,to own property, although the majo 
the signers of the document’ were men of sul 
in real and personal property, and at least li 
dozen were slave owners. So" 
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" Presidents of the United States 


Source: Government and Family Records 


Nitive Age at) Date of Age at 
Politics , State Inau.jinau. Death Death 


ee Se 2 £228 1799, Dec. 


Name 


.|Rep.-Dem.. 
-|Rep.+Dem.. 
Dem 


TT goed gate : 
ole ake Ns 9 
SARA Se ee AP 5 March 29 


ooa.{ Whig. 2... |Va as 349 eae 
Franklin Pierce ae TS 2) ]NH: Nov. 23] 18 369° Oct.” 


ames Buchanan.........|Dem.....: 
Abraham Lincoln 


ny See , 9, 5 2 6 55 15 
‘Andrew Johnson. . Of» 6 Tee | ‘ ~ 29) 1865 56 |1875, July 1} 66 
‘Ulysses Simpson Gr: BBD cs es: 822 7| 1869 46 |1885, July 23) 63 
Rutherford Birchard Hayes Vo ee 2, Oct. 4) 1877 54 {1893, Jan. 17} 70 
lames Abram Garfield... . =e » + 19} 1881 49 /1881, Sept. 19) 49 
Chester Alan Arthur R = 5} 1881 50 |1886, Nov. ae 56 


Grover Cleveland ..|De' aN - |1837, Mar 1885 | 47 |1908; June 71 


Aug. 20} 1889 55 . 11901, Mareh 13 67 
March 18] 1893 55 |1908) June 2 71 


15| 1909 51 |1930! March 8 
ee - 28] 1913 56 |1924, Feb. 38 

2} 1921 55 1923; Aug. 2). 58 
4| 1923 51 11933, Jan. 5 


- g. 
1882, Jan. 
rms not consecutive. 


eland’s baptismal name was Stephen Grover;|in any denomination. Hayes attended the 
m’s was Thomas Woodrow; that of Coolidge | Methodist Church, but never joined. r 
John Calvin. Freemasons — Washington, Monroe, Jackson. 
RELIGIOUS AFFILIATIONS Polk, Buchanan, Johnson, Garfield, McKinley 
is (Quakers)—Hoover. Theodore Roosevelt, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Taft, 

opalians—Washington, Madison, Monroe, | Harding. 

n Henry Harrison, Tyler, Taylor, Pierce, hing 2H ANCESTRY 

and Franklin D. Roosevelt. Cleveland Raglish— Washington, J. Adams, Madison, J. Q 

Se crarrizon, Wilson. - *| Adams, William Henry Harrison, Tyler, Taylor, 
hodists—-Polk’ Johnson, Grant, McKinley. | Fillmore, Pierce, Lincoln, Johnson, Grant, Gar- 
4 ian—John ‘Adams, J. Q. Adams, Fillmore, Leste Pe Shere Benjamin ‘Harrison, Taft, Harding, 
. oolidge. 

Welsh—Jefferson (a family tradition). 

a so rai anbige de apes ear amines ae Scothih—Miontot. Taures. dostencies aaneeeee 
egationalist—Coolidge. Polk, Buchanan, Arthur, McKinley, Wilson. 
tiples—Garfield. Dutch—Van Buren, Theodore Roosevelt, Frank- 
sfferson and Lincoln did not claim membership ' lin D. Roosevelt. 


Wives of the Presidents 
; Source: Government and Family Records 
President Wife’s Name Nativity; Born |Mar’ed | Died+| Sons |Dauw’ers 


eeeae Martha ee Custis..... 
STADigall MICH. os. sole see we'd = 
.|Martha (Wayles) Skelton. ee Seas 
Dorothy (‘‘Dolly’’) (Payne) “Todd.|N. Car.. 
Biliza Kortright....... 2.00026. 3 Ee SE 
Louisa Catherine Johnson. ..... 5 
Rachel (Donelson) Robards... . . 
aoe PERSIAN TOC o!v0 aeghe'o Se 0 be 0.4 ore 
PALIINISh MAY TEGO, 5.5 oiete aibsic 2.0-0re J 
Letitia Christian. ............-|V¥a...--- 
We COP OUIGE . Go. ois. «ct osm oh F 
perak Childress >. 5. ove wees es 


5 
. 
* 
. 
. 
. 


. |(Onmarried) 
ofesco tans Mary T See hos 

liza MeCardie. eS 
Jubia D: J She 
Lucy Ware Webb.. Reais wreaks 
Lueretia Rudolph . hoe ee 
Ellen Lewis Herndon........... 

.|Frances Folsom = an 
Caroline Lavinia Scott... af 
M Scott (Lord) Dimmick. 

Ullda Saxton... 5... . 25 
Alice Hathaw: 
Edith Kermit 


PNW RNR: 


Daves cerese- cree 


Eaten (Bolling) Galt Va. 
..+++s+-{Florence (Kling)’ D' Dewolte, . .-. 

: at aerate. Anna Goodhue. . ee 
wees {LOU Hemry....5...-00- 22202 oe 

evelt .....|Anna Eleanor Roosevelt ... .- 1 > 


sh born im London. her father was an American. and his family were @ Marylanders. 


1) 


» % . ike ee tisr? 
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‘Biographies of the Presidents and Their Wives 
; Source: Government and family records. ‘ e 
WHO. WAS THE FIRST PRESIDENT? E 


On Sept. 5, 1774, delegates from twelve states ) remained in. force until March 4, 1789, white 

(Georgia was not then represented) met in Phila- | Constitution of the United States was proc'¢ 
. delphia and organized what has sinse been com- | in effect. 

monly called the Continental Congress. The mem- The Articles of Confederation, though a 
bers were Delegates, and the voting on all questions | by the Continental Congress in 1778, Weis 
“,was by States (Colonies), each State having one | ratified by all of the States, Maryland beir 

vote. The Delegate in charge was styled President | last to assent,-until March 1, 1781. The Aap 
.of the Congress. designated Congress as ‘‘the United States ir 
The Continental Congress was in ‘session, at | gress Assembled.’’ The Presidents of the Se 
various times and places, until Mar. 2, 1789. One | of the Continental Congress after the Articlet 
‘of its important acts was the drawing up, and | into effect usually signed themselves ‘Presta 
adoption on July 4, 1776, of the Declaration of | the United States in Congress Assembled.” © 
Independence, which was signed by ‘‘the Repre- These were: Thomas McKean, Del.; John 
sentatives of the United States of America, in | som, Md.; Elias Boudinot, N. J.; Thomas N 
General Congress, assembled.’’ 4 Pa.; Richard: Henry Lee, Va.; Nathaniel Gai 
Between Nov. 15, 1777, and July 9, 1778, the | Mass.;. Arthur St. Clair, Pa.; and Cyrus! © 
Continental. Congress adopted ‘‘Articles of Confed- | Va. John Hancock was elected but did not # 
eration and Perpetual Union between the States.” George Washington was the first President} 
® These Articles gave to the Thirteen Colonies the | the Constitution. He was, the Department of 
name “The United States of America,’’ and the | says, the “first president of the United Sta 

Articles, generally known as the First Constitution, | America.” 


é e Raga Tih Tek SRR RET op STS RTS 9 2 | 
George Washington. ‘Federalist, born .on a] Lewis Nicola, indicating a disposition to a 
eter. Feb. 22 (Feb. 11, O.S.), 1732, died on Dec. | the form of dapecnmenn and migke him King 


ow 


799, was the great grandson of Col. John | refused to countenance the movement, so i 
Washington (1634-1677), who came from York- no further. He éstablished a Spy Service. 
shire, England, and settled in 1657, or 1658, on a He was President of the Convention that dig 
i pee in pee porsand. oeety, ee hobo ne eatin in 1787. 

e west shore o e Potomac River near its e estate at Mt. Vernon, fi : + 
mouth. He bought, in 1665, a plantation on the | ington inherited from his a nich eae 
Potomac River, between Bridges Creek and Pope’s| had been named by Lawrence in: honor a 
Creek, the latter named after Nathaniel Pope, | British Admiral, Edward Vernon, under — 

. WHGke auehters Ann, was Col. John Washington’s | Lawrence had served at the siege of Cartage 
second wife. : ‘ Washington’ ie 

The Washingtons had been aristocrats in Eng--|j2 1799, os ee Witte widieg Geen ae : 
land, adherents of the Stuarts, and when Charles | with his managers. He went to bed with 
I was beheaded, the Washingtons emigrated to| throat, followed by ague. He had signed bi 
America. on July 9, 1799. The end came about 10:20 

ol. John Washington had a son, Lawrence | Saturday,’ Dec. 14, 1799. A vault wa: 
Washington, whose cong or Gractieals | Washington's bogv under the dome of the Gf 
* Washington, born i 5 t i 
wife, Mildred Warner, Jas the daughter, of Au- ER a ey but the remains were inter7 
gustine Warner, Jr., an ildred Reade, daughter : i 
of Col, George Reade and Elizabeth Martiau, who, pe A AS eee men in the cor 
in her turn, was the daughter of Nicholas Martiau, | acres in the near_w a whi a Virginia and | 
a French Huguenot, the first American ancestor | him for his militar est, which latter Congress 
‘of George Washington, born in France in 1591, | at what would now exceed | His estate was v 

| came to Virginia in July, 1620, and died m York- | “oS We Ww Neer $5,000,000. 

town in 1657, of which place he was the original | o.\es some of whom being after his marriagy 

. patentee. Queen Elizabeth of Great Britain is | OichiiS «at Ws Do belonged to his wife. 
second re na nes ar Sagal Wash- | farmer eae ws - monnt nonete aee (he, ¢ 
ington, roug escent from the Warners. _ . . F 4 que, 
Augustine Washington by his first wife, Jane ponches. in height, with sandy hair, blue eyes 
Butler, who died Nov. 24, 1729, had four children. | 8 hands and feet. He weighed 210 pounds 

‘His second ‘wife, Mary Ball, whom he married | 7) YS@t8.0 Resi He was not a prohibitionis' 

March 6, 1731, bore, as her first child, George pike poree ack rider, hunter and fishermar 
Washington, born, as was his father, at Wakefield, ende vse shows and races, took part ‘in 
s 


on Pope’s Creek, fifty miles below Mount Vernon. | 82™es, fox hunting, cock fighting, and” 

That mansion burned down on Christmas Eve, ree theatre goer. After his inaugural i 
1780. Its location later was marked by a granite ents he was a first-nighter at the John St. | 
shaft, erected by Congress. A new brick house, | 20use. He was a book collector. 
modeled after the old one, was built on the site, | The Washington Iamily in America were Ei 
and dedicated on Feb. 22, 1932. The reservation, palians, and George Washington attended 
by Act of Congress, has become the George Wash- | Services, in Alexandria, Va., in Philadelphia (“( 
ington Birthplace National Monument, and is ad- | Most of his official civil career was spent), al 
ministered by the National Parks Service. New ,York City, where he had a family pew : 
George’s parents moved about 1735 to Mount | Paul’s Chapel, Broadway and Vesey St. 
Vernon. That mansion burned in 1739, and the Washington’s first inauguration was in Fe 
present one was erected on the site. Augustine died | Hall, Wall and Nassau Sts., New York City, | 
April 12, 1743. There George Washington studied | 30, 1789, his second in Philadelphia. ai 
mathematics and became a surveyor in the employ Washington, with’ the unanimous approyi 
of William Fairfax, father of Lawrence’s wife and | his Cabinet, in which sat. Thomas Jefferso 4 
manager of the Virginia estate of his cousin, Lord | Alexander Hamilton, extended recognition t 
eee ee, accom ok Tawmenve aF rigs SAR gener of France—the Comm 
ados,. West Indies, an ot smallpox. er his | 0 ublic Safety, with it: PH 
aay he ee = eee ae of Moen pierres. f o Dantons “eae E 
e later served under nm. Braddock in the war On Sept. 17, 1796 Was F 
between the English and the French. dress: “‘If we remain one ors I Bp iu 
Washington took command of the Continental | government, the period is not far off * * * y 
Army, in Cambridge, Mass., July 3, 1775; after | may choose peace or war, as our interest ¢ 
peeing ving Raa phe eos eee ace ae of | by justice; shall counsel.’ = 
e officers Ss force, Dec. 4, , at Fraunces Woodrow Wilson, in The Pri 1e U, 
‘Tavern, New York City, and formally resigned to | States, wrote: ‘‘General Wrasmcant ot Lee 
t 


—_ 28.7 


Congress, Dec. 20, that year at Annapolis, Md., | example which ) 
his commission as General and Commander-in- followed Ys ne nen Feonstent, saa 
Chief. He had served without pay, and would ac-| use of his colleagues in every matter 
cept only his actual expenses; from the date of his | handled, seeking their assistance and ad 
commission, June 20, 1775, to Dec. 13, 1783, his | letter when they were at a distance * * * 
expenses totaled £14,500, Congress, on July 3, 1798, | well known * * * that his greater state 

when war with France was imminent, again com-|* * * are full of the ideas and the ver 
missioned Washington as. Lieutenant General and | of the men about him whom he most tris 
_ Commander-in-Chief, but hostilities were averted. | rough drafts came back to him from Mr Hi 
na, ee ee ea wpe ae his and Mr. Madison in great part rephrased ai 
, N. Y., dissatisfaction | written, i \ g 

in the army, especially among the officers, found j a Dey eaiek ae ares vacongatyed a 
expression in a letter to him from Brig. Gen. Parson Weems in his “I cannot’ tell a lie’? 


, 


3. aaa —e 


Dd: 
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id the cherry tree was barked—not cut 
m, Dy young Washington. j 
Washington, born in 1731, died in 1802, 
daughter of Col. John Dandridge, planter, 
Kent County, Va., and widow of Daniel 
tke Custis, also a rich farmer of that county. 
® Marriage to Washington was on Jan. 6, 1759. 
Washington had ne children of his own. 
; mee who was small and plump, with dark hair 


other of four children, Martha Parke Custis, 
) John Parke Custis, and two who died in 
w. John Parke Custis (1753-1781) (grandson 
Governor of the Leeward Islands, who was 
mated), inherited from his father an estate 
00 acres in Arlington, Va,, near Washington, 
the National Cemetery is now located, and 
children—Eliza (1776-1832), who married 
as Law; Martha, born in 1777, who became 
‘wife of Thomas Peter; George Washington 
f¢ Custis, who married Mary Lee Fitzhugh of 
and whose daughter became the wife of Robert 
e, Confederate General; and Eleanor ‘Parke 
is, who became the wife of Major Lawrence 
is, son of anes | Lewis, whose father, Fielding 
is, 1725-1781, had married George Washington’s 

Elizabeth, and was a planter, owning half 

“sail of Fredericksburg, on the Rappahan- 
River. 
t Adams, Federalist, who was born in 
it of the ancient town of Braintree that is 


7 


z Cit: 
there July 4, 1826, was a great-grandson of 
‘Adams, who came with his eight sons from 
‘on St. David, Somersetshire, England, in 1636, 
Ls tled on a grant of 40 acres. 
was the eldest son of John Adams, farmer, 
Susanna Boylston, daughter of Peter Boyls- 
Brookline, Mass. He was graduated at 
b¥ard in 1755; taught school in Worcester; prac- 
daw in Boston; served in the State Legislature, 
the Revolutionary Provincial Congress of 
Ssachusetts, and in the Continental Congress; 
‘a signer of the Declaration of Independence; 
Missioner to France, 1778, with Benjamin 
mn and Arthur Lee; Minister to Holland; 
to negotiate treaties in Europe; ter to 
nd 1785-1788; elected Vice-President in i788, 
gain in 1792; chosen President in 1796. He 
Inaugurated in. Philadelphia. Washington 


Federal party under Adams was opposed to 
sstern expansion of the country, and the 
gan to lose grip in the succeeding adminis- 
of Jefferson when the latter acquired the 
ana Territory in 1803 from France. The op- 
n to expansion was strong in New England. 
ms was the first President to live in the 
House. He was a Unitarian and was a 
of Samuel Adams of Massachusetts, who 
s a signer of the Declaration. He was an 
‘and a pamphieteer; a man of medium 
active, florid, and corpulent. He died on 
yme ng as Jefferson, and was buried in a 
he First Parish (Unitarian) Church 

The Library of Congress has many 


s. Adams (AbigaI Smith), born in 1744, died in 
as a daughter of the Rev. William Smith, a 
ational minister of Weymouth, Mass. Her 
Elizabeth Quincy, was a great-granddaugh- 
he Puritan divine, Thomas Shepard of Cam- 
Mass., and a great grand-niece of the Rey. 
rton, of Boston. 
as Jefferson, born April 13, 1743, died 
1826; was of Welsh descent. His grand- 
dwelt in Uxbornes, in Chesterfield County, 
thwest of Richmond), and is called the 
of what is now known as the Democratic 
He was born in Shadwell, in Albemarle 
Va., the third of ten children, two of 
ed in infancy. His mother was a daughter 
m Randolph, a rich Virginian. His father, 
fferson, with oe ott cs at Pe chen: tilled a 
e tobacco an eat plantation. 
President died at Monticello, which he had 
fied the claims of his 
“by friends who satisfie e claims 0 s 
ang and is now a national*shrine. He wrote 
epitaph, now on his tomb. It runs thus: 
“was buried Thomas Jefferson, author of 
aration of American Independence, of the 
of Virginia for Religious Freedom, and 
of the University of Virginia.’ 
Continental Congress treaties were pro- 
y which all of the land west of the crest 
“Alleghany Mountains was to be divided 
en France and Spain, the latter to receive 
of the Ohio River. The treaties were 
ed by Jefferson, with the aid of Patrick 
and their associates. 


om his own design. 


zel eyes, had become, by her first union, | 


of Quincy, Mass., Oct. 30, 1735, and | 
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orator. 
gesses with Washington and in the Continenta] 
Congress; 
Governor of Virginia; negotiated, in Burope, trea- 
ties with various countries; 
under Washington; elected Vice-President under 
John Adams; elected President in 1800, with Aaron 
Burr, his rival for the Presidency, as Vice-Presi- 
dent; re-elected in 1804, with George Clinton as 


augurated in Washington. 
Adams, drove out of Washington while Jefferson 


daughters, 


of President Zachary Taylor. 
was Nellie Conway, and he was oldest of 12 children! 


nental Congress; 
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Jefferson was a lawyer. He was a writer, not an 
He served in the Virginia House of Bur- 
Succeeded Patrick Henry, in 1779, as 


Secretary of State 


Vice-President. When Burr, who had killed Alex- 


ander Hamilton in a duel, became involved in the 
Blennerhasset expedition and was put on trial at 
Richmond, Va., in 1807, on a federal charge of 
treason, Jefferson let it be known to Chief Justice 
John Marshall that Burr should be found guilty. 


But Burr was acquitted, because no evidence had 


shown that he actually had levied war. Jefferson 


was hostile to the Supreme Court also, for the 


reason that, to his mind, the court under Marshall 


was disposed to build up the Federal power at the 


expense of the States. 


In 1810, upon the demise of Associate Justice 
William Cushing, Jefferson wrote to Albert Galla- 
tin: “‘I observe old Cushing is dead. At length 
then we have a chance of getting a Republican 
majority in the Supreme Court.’ 

Jefferson is credited with decisive influence in 
giving the United States a definite turn to popu- 


lar rather thsn aristocratic democracy. In 1804,» 


when Napoleon had made himself Emperor, Jeffer- 


son remarked of France to John Quincy Adams that 


“it was very much to be wished that they could 
now return to the Constitution of 1789 and call 
back the Old Family.’’ Jefferson was responsible 
for the Embargo and Non-Intercourse Acts of 1807. 
Jefferson, sometimes called, in his campaigns 
‘Long Tom,’’ was tall, raw-boned, freckled an 


sandy, when, in 1760, he entered the College of 
William and Mary. 
not claim membership in ang religious denomi- 
nation. 


He played the violin. He did 
Jefferson was the first of the Presidents in- 
His predecessor, John, 


was being inaugurated. 
Mrs. Jefferson, born in 1748, died in 1782, tall, 


slim, vivacious, with brown eyes, was a daughter 
of John Wayles, a wealthy lawyer of Charles City 
County, Va. Her first husband was Bathurst Skel- 
ton, who died before she was twenty. 


Of the six children of the Jeffersons only two, 
lived beyond infancy. Martha, 1772- 


1836, became the wife of Thomas Mann Randolph, 


Jr., afterward governor of Virginia; Mary (Maria), 
1778-1804, was married to her cousin, J. W. 


Eppes. 
Mrs. Jefferson died 19 years before her husband 


became President, and Mrs. Madison for a time 
acted as mistress of the White House. 
abolished as soon as-Jefferson became President. 


Levees were 
Jefferson inherited through his wife from her 


father 40.000 acres of land and 135 slaves. ‘ 


James Madison, Republican, was born March 16, - 


1151, in Port Conway, King George County, Va., 
and died June 28, 1836, in Montpelier, Orange Co. 
Va. He wes a son of James Madison, descendant 
John Madison, of England, who in 1653 took out a_ 
patent for land y 
York and North Rivers. James Madison’s paternal 
grandmother, Frances Taylor, of Orange County, 
had four brothers, one of whom was grandfather 


on Chesapeake Bay between the 


Madison's mother 


Madison was graduated at Princeton in 1771; 


studied law at Princeton one year; returned to Vir- 
ginia, continued the study of law; helped draft the 
Virginia State Constitution, and was a member of 
the first State Legislature; a delegate to the Conti- 
rental Congress; again a member of the Virginia 
Legislature; once more a delegate to the 
served in the Federal Convention, — 
and helped draw up, and signed, the Federal Con- 
stitution; drew up the Virginia Resolution against — 
the alien and sedition laws; 
under Jefferson; President for two terms. in 

Madison was small in stature, neat in attire, © 
quiet, polite and scholarly. He spent the latter, 
part of his life on his estate in Montpelier. There 
he was buried. He was an Episcopalian. 


Conti- 


Secretary of State 


Mrs. Madison, Dolly Payne, born in 1772, died 


in 1849, was raised as a Quaker, and was a daugh- 
ter of John Payne of North Carolina. Her mother, 
Mary Coles, was a cousin of Patrick Henry. Her 
grandfather, Josias Payne, 
Payne (or Paine) of Goochland County, Va. Her 
first husband, whom she married when nineteen, 
‘was John Todd, a Pennsylvania lawyer and Quaker, — 
who died in 1 

epidemic. He left her one 


793 in Philadelphia in a yellow fever 
son, Payne Todd. 


he first marriage in the White House was on 


March 11, 1811, and united Justice Thomas Todd, 


at 


was a son of George — 


! 
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‘of the U..8. Supreme Court, and Lucy Payne 


nerhew of Dolly Payne.) : 
' ¢ James Monroe, Republican, was_born in West- 
moreland County, Va., near the Potomac Rivers 
* not far from Washington’s birthplace, April 28, 
_ 1758, and died on July 4, 1831, in New York City. 
His ancestry ‘was Scottish. The first Monroe in 
Virginia settled there in 1650. James ‘vas a son of 
Spence Monroe and Elizabeth Jones, sister of Judge 
Joseph Jones, a Virginia delegate to the Continen- 
tal_ Congress. : 
- He attended William and Mary College, but soon, 
: wit teachers and students, among the latter being 
John Marshall, left and joined the Revolutionary 
- Army under George Washington, was wounded in 
_action at Trenton, N. J., and fought at Harlem 
Heights, (N. Y. City) ‘at White Plains, N. Y., and 
_' at Monmouth, N. J. ‘i f i 
r: He served in the Virginia Legislature and in the 
' Continental Congress; helped to draw up the Fed- 
eral Constitution: served as United States Senator; 
Envoy to France, 1794 (recalled by President Wash- 
ington); Governor of Virginia (1799-1802); Pleni- 
potentiary to France (Jan.-July, 1803), and took 
_ part in the Louisiana Purchase; Minister to Eng- 
land (1803) and to Spain (1804); Secretary of State 
- under Madison, and in 1814-15 also Secretary of 
_ War; President for two terms. 
As President in 1823 he formulated the Monroe 
_ Doctrine, which declares against European aggran- 
dizement in the three Americas. / 
His. body was buried in the Marble Cemetery, 
Second Street, New York City, but in 1858, the cen- 
tenary of his birth, was interred in Hollywood 
Cemetery, Richmond, Va. Monroe lived on his es- 
tate, Ash Lawn, in Albemarle County, Virginia, 5 
‘miles from, Charlottesville, 1799 to 1825; when he 
left the White House. While president, about 1823, 
_ he moved into a country home at Oak Hill, Loudon 
_ County, Va., (desighed for him by Thomas Jeffer- 
son, and built by James Hoban, designer of the 
Thite House) and maintained it as his residence 


he 1,800-acre Oak Hill estate from his uncle, Judge 
Joseph Jones. It was in the Autumn of 1823 that 
Monroe, during a vacation at Oak Hill, drew up 
is Monroe Doctrine message to Congress. 
He had studied law, as well as politics, under the 
uidance of Thomas Jefferson, and_in his earlier 
ears practiced in Fredericksburg, Va. His office 
_ ‘there has been restored and preserved. He was an 
Episcopalian. . , 
___Mrs. Monroe, Eliza or Elizabeth, born in New 
ork City in 1768, and died in 1830, was a daughter 
of former Capt. Lawrence. Kortright of the British 
‘my. While in France with Monroe, who was the 
merican Minister, she secured the release from 
prison, La Force, of Mme. de Lafayette, who 
rly expected to be: executed. One of Mrs. 
onroe’s sisters was the wife of M. Heyliger, Grand 
Chamberlain to the King of Denmark; another 
sister married Nicholas Gouverneur of New York 


City. 
Sidhe Quincy Adams, a son of President John 
dams, and likewise a Unitarian, was born in that 
of the ancient town of Braintree that is’ now 


etts Senate; in 1803 entered the United States 
Senate as a Federalist, then became a Republican’ 
and later a Whig. ‘ @ 
Resigning from the Senate, he taught rhetoric 
Harvard; Minister-to Russia under Madison; 
_ took part in the peace treaty in Ghent; Minister to 
. England; Secretary of State under Monroe, nego- 
tiated the Florida Purchase and took part in for- 
mulating the Monroe Doctrine; chosen President 
by the House of Representatives, though Gen. 
- Jackson had got the highest number of electoral 
votes at’ the election—Jackson, 99; Adams, 84; 
_ Crawford, 41; Clay, 37. Soon after his Presidential 
term ended he was elected to the House of Repre- 
- sentatives from Massachusetts as an Independent, 
and fought the slave power. He was buried in 
~~ pene Mess: in a crypt under the First Parish 
~ Ckurch. 
na Mrs. John Quincy Adams (Louisa Catherine 
_ Johnson) born in London, Feb. 12, 1775, died in 
1852, was a niece of Thomas Johnson of Maryland. 
-_—«Her father had lived abroad for years and by direc- 
____ tion of Congress acted as American fiscal Agent in 
rance and latér in England.’ Miss Johnson be- 
came the wife of Adams at London and was his 


Washington, widow of Phillip Steptoe Washington Europe 


| Goes), widow of a ma: 


companion “durin 


ing h vi 
Idx e: George Washingto: 

born in Berlin in 1801; John Q. Adams jr., | 
Boston July 4, 1803; Charles Francis Adam 


'in Boston in 1807; and Louisa Cathe 


born in St. Petersburg in 1811, and died . 
1812. Their son, C. F. Adams, lawyer, serve 
Massachusetts Legislature; Free Soil candi 
Vice-President in 1848; served in Congress; J 
ter to England during the Civil War; Preside: 
the Geneva Board of Arbitration. ee 
Andrew Jackson, Democrat, was born j 
Lancaster district of the Waxhaw (New Lan 
County, S. C.), a pioneer settlement on the f 
Carolina-South Carolina line. Marquis Jamm@ 
his biography, ‘‘Andrew Jackson: The Border} 
tain,’’ Indianapolis, 1933, makes an exha 
study of the documents extant and declaresg 
weight of evidence is that Jackson was born M 
15, 1767, in the Crawford house then and no 
the South Carolina side of the boundary whicly 
then in dispute and was not determined until 
He died in his home, The Hermitage, near N 
ville, Tenn., June 8, 1845; = TiS 
He was a posthumous son of Andrew Jac} 
who came over from North ireland in 1765, ary 


self severely wounded. Dickinson, it was said 
insulted Mrs. Jackson. — 


British at Mobile, at Pensacola, and at Ney 
leans; seized Florida temporarily from the Sp 
and quelled Negro and Indian disorders ther 
In 1821, after the purchase of Florida, 
appointed Governor; in 1823 entered the 
Senate. In 1824 he got more electoral y¥ 
President than J. @. Adams, but the elect 
thrown into the House of Representatives, » 
Adams was chosen President by 13 States, ¥ 
States for Jackson, and 4 for Crawford. 


phate Sao was elected President, and re-elec 


the national tariff laws. i | 
. Mrs. Jackson, born in Halifax County, Vin 
in 1767, was. the daughter of Col. John Donel: 
surveyor who, in 1779, sold his ironworks in 
vania County, Va., and settled in Kentuc 
removing to.Tehnessee. Her first husband, | 
Lewis Robards, divorced her, after accusing 

son, who married her, first, in Natchez in 
before the divorce was granted, and again 
after the decree. 2. | 
Mrs. Jackscn died in 1828, before her hi 
went_into the White House. She had no chil 
but Gen. Jackson adopted one of her sister’s 
ren, a boy, who was named -Andrew Jackse 


and who inherited the General’s estate. ~ 

The mistresses of the White House in the Ja 
Administration were his wife’s niece, Em 
slender brunette, who had married her cid 
Major A. J. Donelson, and Sarah York Ja 
a Philadelphia Quakeress, married to the 
dent’s adopted’ son. : EY 


en after the Declé 
of Independence, all his predecessors havi 
born as British subjects. He was a son of Al 
Van Buren and Mary Hoes (originally 
m named Van Alen) TH! 
James J. Van Alen was his half-brother. The = 
family was of Dutch origin. - ry 
Van Buren practiced law; was Surrogate o 
lumbia County, N. Y.; a State Senator, Att 
General of the State; re-entered the State 
became U. S. Senator in 1821, and resi 
become Governor of New York; Secretary 0: 
under President Jackson; resigned in 1831 
Minister to England but was not confirmed; 
Vice-President in’ 1832; in 1836, elected P: 
Free Soil candidate for President in 1848 
defeated. He was a member of the Dutch. 
Church. j 
Mrs. Van Buren, like her husband, was 
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ent, was a blood relative of his mother, Mary 

_and was his classmate at the public school 
ihre ae N. Y. She was born in 1783, and 
9§ the Van Buren children, Abraham, 1807-i873, 
S 2 West Point graduate, an army officer on the 
Tn frontier, secretary to his father as Presi- 
an army officer in the Mexican War, and in 
ter years.a man of leisure in New York City. 
bther son, ‘‘Prince’’ John, 1810-1866, a lawyer, 
elected Attorney-General of New York in 


Abraham’s wife, Angelica Singleton, born in 
uth Carolina in 1820, daughter of Richard Single- 
Mj’a wealthy planter, was a cousin of William 
/Preston (a U. S. Senator from S. C.), and of 
resident Madison’s wife. She was mistress of the 
bite House during most of Van Buren’s term. 
fs. Van Buren was a member of the Dutch Re- 
med Church. - 

William Henry Harrison, a Whig, of English de- 
at, was bern in Berkeley, 


F He was the*third son of 
miamin Harrison, a signer of the Declaration of 

pendence. He was graduated at Hampden 

ley College and studied medicine. Against the 
ice of his guardian. Robert Morris, he joinea 
‘army and went west and fought the Indians. 
Tison was Secretary of the Northwest Terri- 
f; a delegate in Congress; Governor of the 
iana Territory; defeated the Indians at Tip- 
Sande. on the Wabash River; in 18i2 teok com- 
and of all United States troops in the northwest; 
1813 defeated the British in Canada. In 1816 
/@ntered Congress; in 1819 he was in the Ohio 
te; in 1824 he entered the U. S. Senate, re- 
hing to be Minister to Colombia; in 1836 he was 
ted for President; in 1840 he was elected, and 
nth after his inauguration he died of pneu- 
a. Harrison was an Episcopalian. 

Harrison was a daughter of Col. John Cleves 
nes, a delegate to the Continental Congress, 
Soldier in the Revolutionary Army, and Chief 

ce of the N. J. Supreme Court. She was born 
ristown, N. J., in 1775, and died in 1864. 

'President Harrison’s sons, the third, John 
ptt Harrison of Indiana, 1804-1878, was.a Whig 
Dongress and the father of Benjamin Harrisen, 
23rd President. 
firs. Harrison, who was an invalid, did not go to 
White House with him, but remained at her 
mae, North Bend, O. She was brought up as a 
jodist 


mistress of the Executive Mansion during 
im. Harrison’s occupancy was Mrs. Jane Findlay 
rison, wife of the President’s second son, Col. 
Harrison jr. Her sister, Elizabeth Irwin, was 
ife of John Scott Harrison. 

n Tyler, 2 Jeffersonian Republican, second 
Judge John Tyler and Mary Armistead, both 
iglish ancestry, was born in Greenway, Charles 
ounty, Va., March 29, 1790, and died Jan. 17, 

, of liver trouble, in Richmond, Va. : 
Was graduated at William and Mary College in 
practiced law; served in the Virginia House 
legates (1811-1816); entered the House of 
mtatives in 1816, retiring in 1821 because 
served again (1823-1825) in the 
became rector and chancellor of Wil- 


ature; 
d Mary College; in 1825 elected Governor 
ginia, and was re-elected; elected to the U. S. 
in 1827 and re-elected in 1833; defeated, in 
for Vice-President on the State-Rights Whig 
t; resigned from the Senate after refusing 
resolution of the. Virginia Legislature de- 
ling he vote for the Benton resolution; in 
re-entered the Virginia Legislature: in 184 
nh Vice-President, and became President on 
Harrison’s death. 
1861 Tyler was a delegate from Virginia to the 
Convention of 13 northern and 7 border 


: Washington, called after the secession 
ith Carolina, to adopt a place for settling the 
oversy between the North and the South. He 
esident of the gathering. The U. S. Senate 
d the convention’s proposals. Tyler was a 
to the Confederate Provisional Congress 
, and was elected by Virginia to the Con- 
te Congress, but died before it assembled. 
r was an Episcopalian, tall, thin, clean- 
with a Roman nose and a high receding 
d. His eyes were blue, his voice soft and 


‘Wit 
Sa toh 
e 


us. 

first Mrs. Tyler was Letitia, a daughter of 
rt Christian, a planter of New Kent County, 
ind was born in 1790. She was delicate, and 
“the White House, in 1842. She was an 
alian. 
r children, Robert Tyler, 1818-1877, lawyer, 
poet, married Priscilla, a daughter of T. A. 
| the tragedian, and she and her daughter, 


Mrs. Letitia Semple were the mistresses of the 
White House. y 

The second Mrs. Yyier was Julia Gardiner, 
daughter of David Gardiner, whom he married on 
June 26, 1844, in New York City. She was born on 
Gardiners Island, near Hast Hampton, N. Y., in 
i820. and died in 1889. She was a member of the 
family that held manorial rights on that island. 

Of her children, Lyon Gardiner Tyler, lawyer, 
legislator, became, in 1888; President of William 
and Mary College, Williamsburg, Va. He died in 
Charles City County, that state, Feb. 12, 1935. 
Another son, Judge David Gardiner Tyler, Con- 
federate veteran, former member of Congress and 
a student under Gen. Robert E. Lee, died aged 81, 
Sept. 5, 1927, at the ancestral homestead, Sher- 
wood forest, in Charles City County, Virginia. Her 
youngest son, Robert Fitzwalter Tyler, died, aged 
70, at Richmond, Va., Dec. 30, 1927. The second 
Mrs. Tyler was a Roman Catholic. 

James K. Polk, a Democrat, was born in 
Mecklenburg County, N. C., Nov. 2, 1795. and died 
in Nashville, Tenn., June 15, 1849. The name 
originally was Pollock, and the family came from 
Ireland. His father was Samuel Polk, a farmer 
and surveyor, and his mother was Jane Knox, of 
Iredell County, N. C. 

He was graduated at the University of North 
Carolina, practiced law in Tennessee; served in the 
Legislature and in Congress: elected Governor of 
Tennessee in 1839. Called the ‘‘Napoleon of the 
Stump,’’ he was, 1835-1839, Speaker of the U. S. 
House of Representatives; chosen President in 
1844. He was a Methodist in his latter days, wore 
his hair\long, and was democratic and affable. 

Mrs. Polk, born in 1803, died in 1891, was a 
daughter of Joel Childress, a wealthy planter near 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. She was educated in a 
Moravian school. 
at White House receptions.. She was a handsome 
woman of the Spanish type: Having no children, 
Mrs. Polk, after her husband’s death, adopted a 
niece. 

Zachary Taylor, a Whig, fifth in descent from 
an English immigrant of 1658, was born in Orange 
County, Va., Nov. 24, 1784, and died July 9, 1850, 
in the White House. From Vir a he had moved 
to Kentucky, to Wisconsin, to Florida, and was 
elected to the presidency from Louisiana. His 
father, Col, Richard Taylor, was an American of- 
ficer in the Revolution. There is no official record 
at the Department of State or at the War Depart- 
ment of the date of Gen. Taylor’s birth. In 4 letter 
dated at Matamoras, Mex., July 31, 1836, he stated 
he was born Noy. 25, 1785. On his tombstone the 
date is Nov. 24, 1784. Another date, named by 
several encyclopedias, is Sept. 24, 1789. 

Zachary Taylor at 23 entered the army, fought 
the Indians along the Wabash and ‘in Florida, in 
the Black Hawk and Seminole Wars; defeated the 
Mexicans at the Rio Grande border of Texas, be- 
came a Major-General, and, with Gen. Winfield 
Scott, was a hero of the Mexican War; elected 
President in 1848. He was a cotton planter and 


had a large landed estate in Louisiana. He was. 
buried near Louisvilie, Ky. He was an Episcopalian. 


Mrs. Taylor was a daughter of Walter Smith, a 


Planter of Calvert County, Md. Her Christian name . 


babe Margaret. She was born in 1788 and died in 

Her younger daughter, Elizabeth (‘Betty’) 
Taylor, wife of Major W. W. S. Bliss, was mistress 
of the White Houe. ‘‘Betty,’’ when a widow married 
P. P. Dandridge of Winchester, Va. The Taylors’ 
older daughter, Ann, became the wife of Dr. Robert 
Wood, Assistant Surgeon-General of the army. 
Another, Sarah Knox Taylor, became the wife of 
Jefferson Davis. 

Taylor’s son, Richard, 1826-1879, born in Ken- 
tucky, served in the Confederate Army under 
“Stonewall’”’ Jackson, and rose to be a Lieutenant- 
General. He died in New York City. + " 

Millard Fillmore, a Whig, born in Cayuga 
County, N. Y., Jan. 7, 1800, died March 8; 1874, 
was of English descent, the first of the name in 
the U. S. having been John, a mariner, of Ipswich, 
Mass. Millard’s father, Nathaniel, was a pioneer 
log-cabin settler in Cayuga County, N. Y. . 


Fillmore served apprenticeship as a wool carder, — 


and then went to Buffalo and taught in a public 
school; studied law under Asa Rice and Joseph 
Clary, and in 1823 was admitted to the bar. in 
1836 he formed the law firm of Fillmore, Hall 
and Haven. He served in the Legislature (1829- 
1831), and in the 23rd, 25th, 26th and 27th Con- 
gresses; in 1844 was the unsuccessful Whig candi- 
date for Governor; State Comptroller in 1848 and 
in that same vear was elected Vice-President. and 
succeeded to the Presidency on Gen. Taylor’s death, 
uly 9, 1850. 
5 ‘The letters to President Fillmore are with the 
Buffalo Historical Society, which has published 


She abolished drink and dancing — 


. 
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the collection. Fillmore passed his last years in 
Buffalo, and was buried in Forest Lawn Ceme- 
tery. He was a Unitarian. He was Chancelior of 
the University of Buffalo from the time of its 
founding in 1846 until his death. 

The first Mrs. Fillmore, born In 1798, died in 
1853, was the daughter of a Baptist clergyman, the 
Rey, Lemuel Powers of Stillwater, Saratoga County, 
N. ¥. She taught school in Cayuga County, N..Y., 
in a backwoods district, and continued to teach 
after Fillmore married her. Owing to Mrs. Fill- 
more’s poor health, her daughter, Miss Mary 
Abigail (born 1832, died 1854), was the White 
House mistress. Mrs. Filimore’s other child, Millard 
Powers Fillmore, was born in 1828 and died in 1889. 

The second Mrs. Fillmore, whom he married in 
Albany, N. Y., at the Schuyler mansion, was 
Caroline Carmichael, born in 1813, died in 1881, 
and was a daughter of Charles Carmichael and 
Temperance Blachley of Morristown, N. J., and 
widow of Ezekiel C. McIntosh, a prominent mer- 
chant of Albany. She bore Fillmore no children. 

Franklin Pierce, a Democrat, was born on 
Friday, Nov. 23, 1804, inaugurated on Friday, died 
on Friday, Oct. 8, 1869, in Concord, N. H. He first 
saw the light in Hillsborough, N. H. He was a son 
of Benjamin Pierce, who was a farmer, an officer 
eH me Revolutionary Army, and Governor of the 

ate. 

Franklin Pierce was graduated at Bowdoin Col- 
lege in 1824; practiced law; served in the New 
Hampshire Legislature, in the U. S. House of 
Representatives, and in the U. S. Senate, resigning 
in 1842 to resume his profession; a Brigadier Gen- 
eral in 1847, in the war with Mexico, elected 
President in 1852. : 

After his term he made a tour of Europe. Pierce 
was handsome, graceful, well-dressed; and was a 


’ notable orator. He was an Episcopalian. He left 


an estate valued at $72,000. 
Mrs, Pierce, born in Hampton, N. H., in 1806, 


. died in 1863, was a daughter of the Rev. Jesse 


Appleton, president of Bowdoin College. Of the 
children of the Pierces, one son died in infancy, 
another at the age of 4, and the youngest, Benja- 
min, eleven years of age, was killed, Jan. 6, 1853, 
in a railroad accident near Andover, Mass. 
James Buchanan, a Federalist, later a Democrat, 
of Scottish descent, was born near Mercersburg, 


*Pa., April 23, 1791, and died of rheumatic gout, in 


Lancaster, Pa., June 1, 1868. 
He served as a volunteer in the defense of Balti- 


. more, in the War of 1812; was graduated at Dick- 


inson College in 1809; practiced law; served in the 
Pennsylvania Legislature; elected in 1820 to the 
U. S. House of Representatives, from which he 
resigned in 1831, when President Jackson appointed 
him Minister to Russia; reelected in 1834 to the 
U. S. Senate, where he stayed until 1845, when he 
became Secretary of State under President Polk. In 
1849 he retired to Wheatland, his 22-acre estate 
near Lancaster, Pa.; in 1853 was Minister to 
England; in 1856 he was elected President. = 
The Buchanan papers are mainly with the Penn- 
sylvania Historical Soc., but the Library of Congress 
fas his letters to Harriet Lane Johnston. 
President Buchanan was a Presbyterian and a 
bachelor. The mistress of the White House in his 
Administration was his sister Jane’s daughter, 
Harriet Lane, whose father, Elliott T. Lane, came 
from an old Virginia family, had grown wealthy as 
a transcontinental trader, and lived in Mercers- 
burg, Pa. Miss Lane, tall and blonde with violet 
eyes, had been educated at a Roman Catholic school 
in Georgetown; later in life she became an Episco- 
alian. Her mother died when she was seven, her 


ather when she was nine. Thereafter she made | 


her home with her uncle, and was with him in 
his career abroad. 

Abraham Lincoln, a Whig, later a Republican, 
6 ft. 4 in. in height, was born in Hardin County 
(that spot is in what is now Larue County), Ky., 
Feb. 12, 1809, and. was a descendant of Samuel 
Lincoln and wife, Martha, who came over from 
Hingham, near Norwich, England, in 1636, arriving 
at Salem, Mass., on June 20, and later settled in 
Hingham, Mass. 

Samuel Lincoln, the pioneer, died in 1690, of 
smallpox, aged 71, the father of 11 children. His 
third son, Mordecai, (1657-1727) had a son, Mor- 
decai (1686-1736), who had a son, John (died in 
1788), who had a son, Abraham (1744-1786) who 


_had a son, Thomas (17'/8-1851), He was the father 


of Abraham, the President. 

‘he Lincolns in successive generations lived in 
New: Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia and Kentucky. 

Abraham's father, Thomas (grandson of John 
Lincoin of Rockingham, Va., and great-grandson 
of Mordecai Lincoln of Berks County, Penn.), was 
a carpenter and cabinet maker and wheelwright. 
He built the Primitive Baptist Church-in Gentry- 
ville, Ind. At 22 he was. apprenticed to Joseph 


Hanks of Elizabethtown, Ky., and married Jos 
sister, Nancy. Her ancestor, Thomas Hanks, | 
grated from England to Virginia in 1644. Nay 
cousin, Miss Rose Hila Hanks, 84, daughte 
Joseph Hanks, died in Canon City, Colo., in 
Lincoln’s cousin,. Mrs. Henry K. Harrisonr 
ae of David Lincoln, died in Birdsboro,» 
in . 

The log cabin in which Nancy Hanks livecs 
was married -has been deeded to the Stata 
Kentucky by W. L. Clements of South Bend, 
and his father, W. A. Clements of Springfieldk 


The brother died in infancy, 
parents movell across the Ohio, River into Ind¢ 
where his mother died in 1818. His father 
married a widow, Sarah Bush Johnston. B 
the family moved to Macon County, IIL, 
1831 to Coles County, Ill., where Abraham’s pak 
passed the rest of their lives. 
Research technicians of the National Park Se 
recently have found a record in the office oj 
Court of Springfield, Ill., of a license granti 
William -F. Berry to operate a tavern ‘‘unded 
name of Berry & Lincoln,’’ in New Salem, Hl. 
license was issued by the clerk of the Court. . 
Abraham cleared the forest and helped | 
their cabin home; with Denton Offutt he cz 
farm produce by water to New Orleans, ang 
it; he ran at one time a ferryboat across thee 
River from the Kentucky shore to the mo 
Anderson Creek; kept a general store int 
Salem; served as an officer of volunteers 
Black Hawk Indian War; Postmaster in» 
Salem; he served in the Illinois Legislature | 
1841; practiced law in Springfield, Ill.; in} 
elected to the House of Representatives and s 
one term; in 1858 debated slavery with Stephif 
Douglas in the latter’s successful campaign fal} 
election to the U, S. Senate; in 1860 elected 
dent; re-elected in 1864, 3 | 
President Lincoln was shot Friday (Good Fi 
April 14, 1865, in Ford’s Theatre, Washingto; 
the performance of ‘‘Our American Cousin 
John Wilkes Booth, an actor, and died the 
day. The assassin was shot to death April < 


Lincoln had proposed to his Cabinet on F 
1865, that the South be compensated for th 
of slave labor by payment of $400,000,000. 
Cabinet was unanimously against the sugges 
and it was dropped. 


LINCOLN’S GETTYSBURG ADDRES: 


Following is Lincoln’s own version revis 
him from his own notes, of the address at G 
burg, Pa., on Nov. 19, 1863. The great bat’ 
ar fought on July 1-3, 1863. 

‘ourscore and seven years © «our fz 
brought forth on this continent > new we 
conceived in liberty and dedicated to the pr 
tion that all men are created equal. B 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war, + 
whether that nation or any nation so conceives 
so dedicated can long endure. We are met 
great battlefield of that war. We have tow 
dedicate a portion of that field, as a final rel 
place of those who here gave their lives tha’ 
nation might live. It is altogether fittir 
proper that we should do this. * 

But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedieg 
cannot consecrate—we cannot hallow—this gt] 
The brave men, living and dead, who st 
here, have consecrated it, far above our poor 
to add or detract. The world will little not 
long remember, what we say here, but it can 
forget what they did here. It is for us the 
rather, to be dedicated here to the anfinishe 
which they who fought here have thus far s 
advanced, It is rather for us to be here ded 
to the great task remaining before us—that 
these honored dead we take increased devotil 


for which they gave the last full measure 
tion—that we here highly resolve that these 
hail not have died in vain—that this nation, 
od, shall have a new birth of fréedom— 
government of the people, by the people, 
people shali not perish from the earth. 

mn, according to W. E. Barton, made 5 auto- 
copies of the Gettysburg address, one in 
gton, before leaving; one for David Wills, 
Sburg; a third, several days later, for Wills: 
ih, for the famous orator, Edward Everett, 
play at the New York Sanitary Fain; and the 
my tor George Bancroft, the historian. 

goin, as President, in Washington, was a 
attendant at the New York Ave. Presby- 
faa Church, and his pew bears a silver plate on 
im, stating that he sat there on Sunday morn- 
-Hie never formally joined a church or a 
omination. 
fcoln's estate, as administered by, U. S. Su- 
; Court Justice David Davis, amounted to 
5, mostly saved from his salary of $25,000 
and invested in Government securities. The 
was equally divided among the widow and 
s, Robert T., and Thomas (‘‘Tad’’). 
Lincoln, born in Lexington, Ky., in 1818, 
h 1882, was one of six children of Robert 
Todd. a pioneer settler, by his first wife, 
Parker. By his second wife, Betsy Humphreys, 
nine children. Her half-sister, Emille Todd, 
6 the wife of Brig. Gen. Ben Hardin Helm, 
~Confederate Army, who was killed Sept. 20 
‘at the Battle of Chicamaugua. Lincoln and 
Podd had planned a wedding in Jan., 1841, 
Hey quarreled, and the marriage was post- 
Within a few weeks of the assassination 
ncoln was the object of bitter attacks in 
She was for a time in 1875 in a mental 


im. 
Mrs. Lincoln’s death her estate was ap- 
C ” $17,555, of which $72,000 was in U. S. 
onds. 


Lincoln children, William Wallace died in 
Band Thomas (‘‘Tad’’) in 1871. Edward Baker 
ia was born on March 10, 1846, and died on 
» 4, 1850. Another son, Robert Todd Lincoln, 
sat Springfield, Aug. 1, 1843, studied law at 
ard, served in the Civil War, was Secretary of 
In the Garfield Cabinet, then Minister to 
ritain, and later counsel to and President 
Pullman Palace Car Co. 
T. Lincoln was found dead in bed, July 
, in his home, Manchester, Vt. He was 
n the National Cemetery, at Arlington, Va., 
the Potomac River from Washington. He 
ned over to the U. S. government more than 
‘letters to and from Abraham Lincoln, also 
f state papers, pamphlets, and newspaper 
S—all to be kept sealed in the Library of 
S until 21 years after the donor’s death. 
w, Mrs. Mary Harlan Lincoln, who died 
31, 1937, in Washington (Georgetown). 
‘daughter of James Harlan, a U. S. Senator 
wa. She left two daughters, Mrs. Charles 
and Mrs. Robert J. Randolph. Mrs. Robert 
| Lincoln gave to the Library of Congress the 
which Abraham Lincoln took the oath as 
t, and also the Lincoln family Bible. Her 
wwas estimated at nearly $3,000,000. 
rew Johnson, a Democrat, christened Andrew 
yn Johnson, was born Dec. 29, 1808, and died 
1875. He was a son of Jacob Johnson. 
tt old Casso’s Inn, in Raleigh, N. C., sexton 
church, and Bae dl in Col. William Polk’s 
. The mother of the boy, before her marriage 
ehnson,.was Mary McDonough, maid at the 
Was apprenticed at 10 to a tailor for a 
8 years, and was chained to a table and a 
shears, with no chance for play or school. 
ther died when he was five. He ran away 
‘the tailor after 6 years of slavery, and mi- 
to Tennessee. He was 2 Methodist. 
historical museum of the State of Tennessee 
k broadcloth coat made by Andrew Johnson 
ernor of Tennessee, in 1853. for his friend, 
. W. Pepper, of Springfield, Tenn. It is 
coat ever made. by a governor of his State 
also Vice-President and President of tne 
‘States. Pepper had been a blacksmith be- 
dying law. When Jonnson was elected 
r Judge Pepper went into a blacksmith 
cted iron to his own liking, and with 
hammer made.a pair of shovel and tongs 
friend’s gubernatorial fireplace. Johnson 
lor to give him Pepper’s measurements. 
the best Dies Me ee Rewrite i aa 
eross-legged on the governor's table 
pital Late closed doors at night till he 
the garment. 
Cem was 19 he married Eliza McCardle. 
ght him te write. 4 
political office was Alderman in Greene- 
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yille, Tenn.; then, in 1830, Mayor; in 1835 entered 
the Legislature; in 1843 elected to the U.S. House of 
Representatives as an anti-U. S. Bank Democrat, 
and served till 1853, when he was elected Governor 
of Tennessee; in 1857 elected to the U. S. Senate, 
where he was a Union man; appointed by President 
Lincoln in 1862 Military Governor of Tennessee: 
in 1864 elected Vice-President when Lincoln was 
re-elected on the National: Union Party ticket; 
succeeded to the presidency on the death of 
Lincoln, April 15, 1865. 

President Johnson was impeached by the House 
of Representatives for having removed without. the 
Senate’s consent, E. M. Stanton, Secretary of War, 
and on other charges. -He was tried by the Senate, 
which voted 35 for conviction, 19 for acquittal; as 
two-thirds vote was necessary for conviction the 
af aps failed, and he was acquitted May 


in 1875 he was again elected to the Senate from 
Tennessee. 


He was a stocky man of medium height, and he 


| died of paralysis, near Carter’s Station, Tenn., and 
| Was buried in Greeneville. His one-room:log house 


there, which he used as a tailor shop, has been 
bought by the State of Tennessee and has been 
enclosed by a colonial brick structure for its pro- 
tection. On display are Johnson’s iron shears and 
other personal belongings. 

_Mrs. Johnson, born in Leesburg, Tenn., in 1816 
died in 1876, was the only daughter of a widow in a 
mountain hamiet when Johnson married her. Their 
daughter, Martha, born in 1828, educated in 
Georgetown, D. C., was often a guest at the White 
House in Polk’s administration. In 1857 she mar- 
ried Judge D. T. Patterson and was mistress of the 
White House in place of her invalid mother. An- 


‘other daughter, Mary, 1832-1883, was the wife, first 


of Daniel Stover, of Carter County, Tenn., and 
after his death, of W. R. Bacon, of Greeneville. 
Tenn. By Stover she had three children. 

Ulysses S. Grant, a Republican, of English de- 
scent, the pioneer in America being Matthew 
Grant, who settled, in 1630, at Dorchester, Mass. 
Was born in Point Pleasant, O., April 27, 1822, and 
died of cancer on Mt. McGregor, near Saratoga. 
N. Y¥., July 23, 1885. Grant’s Tomb overlooks the 
Hudson in New York City. _ * , 

He was the oldest of six Children of Jesse R: 
Grant, a tanner, and Hannah Simpson. Upon re- 
porting at the Military Academy at West Point for 
admission, he signed his name on the descriptive 
list of cadets as Ulysses Hiram Grant. He was ap- 
pointed as Ulysses Simpson Grant and was so borne 
on all officials records. 

U. S. Grant worked as a a on his father’s — 
farm; was graduated in 1843 at the U. S. Military: 
Academy; served as an officer under Generals 
Zachary Taylor and Winfield Scott, 1845-48 in the 
war with Mexico; resigned in 1854 after service in 
California, from the army, and was a farmer ard 
real estate dealer at St. Louis; in 1860 clerked in 
his father’s hardware and leather store at Galena. 


Til. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War he drilled 
yolunteers, and was commissioned Colonel of the 
21st Illinois Regiment by Gov. Yates. In 1862, after 
his capture of Fort Donelson, he was made a Major 
General; captured Vicksburg July 4, 1863; won the 
Battle of Chattanooga on Nov. 24-25, 1863; in 1864 
was made Lieutenant General; forced Lee’s sur- 
render at Appomattox, Va., April 9, 1865; in 188¢ 
Congress commissioned him General of the Army 

General Grant was elected President in 1868, by 
the Republican party. Early‘in life he was a Whig. 
but. in 1856 he voted for Buchanan. In 1872 he was 
re-elected President on the Republican ticket; in 
1877-1879 made a tour of the world, and in 1880 
visited the South, Cuba, and Mexico; in 1880 his 
308 Republican, friends failed to renominate him 
for President, after 36 ballots: in 1884 lost his 
fortune in the failure of Grant & Ward, Wew 
York City bankers, but made another by writing 
his memoirs. He was a Methodist. The 4-room 
cabin in which he was born, in Point Pleasant. o2 
the Ohio River, 22 miles up from Cincinnati. is 
now restored, a part of the Grant Memorial Park. 

Mrs. Grant, born _in 1826, died in 1902, was # 
daughter of Judge Frederick Dent of St. Louis, a 
son, of a Revolutionary officer. i 

The Grants had four children—Frederick Dent 
(born in St. Louis, May 30, 1850; died in New York 
City (April 11, 1912); Ulysses jr., lawyer (died in 
California Sept. 25, 1929, aged 77 years); Jesse R. 
(civil engineer, died in Los Altos, Calif., June 8, 
1934, ‘aged 76); and Nellie. The last named became 
the wife of Algernon Sartoris, of London. 

Maj. Gen, Frederick Dent*Grant, West Point 
graduate Cisi1) and. soldier, was Minister to 
Austria-Hungary (1890-1893); a New York City 
Police Commissioner (1895-1897); a general officer 
in the war with Spain. 
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Nellie Grant and Capt. Sartoris were married in 
the White House in 1874. Sartoris’s mother was a 
sister of the actress, Fannie Kemble. In 1912 Mrs. 
Sartoris, then a widow, became the wife of Frank 
H. Jones, a lawyer, who was First Assistant Post- 
Master General in Cleveland’s Administration. She 
died in Chicago, Aug. 30, 1922, aged 67 years. 

Rutherford B. Hayes, a Whig and then a Re- 
publican, was born, a posthumous child, in Dela-~ 
ware, O., Oct. 4, 1822, and-died of heart disease, 
in Fremont, O., Jan. 17, 1893. His mother was 
Sophia Birchard, of Suffield, Conn. He was graduated 
at Kenyon College, studied law at Harvard, and 
began to practice in Freemont; was City Solicitor of 
Cincinnati; served as a (Union) Brevet Major 
General in the Civil War; served in the House of 
Representatives, 1865-1867; elected Governor of 
Ohio, in 1867, and was re-elected; defeated for 
Congress in 1872;. re-elected Governor in 1875; in 
1876 was the Republican candidate for President. 

The votes of Louisiana, South Carolina and 
Florida being in dispute, Congress appointed an 
Electoral Commission of 5 Senators, 5 Representa- 
tives and 5 Justices of the U. S. Supreme Court, 
who, by vote of 8 to 7, decided the votes of these 
States in favor of Gen. Hayes, and he was seated. 

He was a descendant of George Hayes, a_Scot, 
who settled in 1680 in Windsor, Conn. Hayes 
attended the Methodist Church, but never joined 
the denomination. ee : 

The Hayes papers and his library of Americana 
are in Fremont in the Hayes Memorial. 

Mrs. Hayes, born in 1831, died in 1889, was a 
daughter cf Dr. James Webb, of Chillicothe, O., 
and a granddaughter of Dr. Isaac Cook. The Webbs 


-had come from Lexington, Ky. She refused to let 


wine be served in the White House; was a 
Methodist, and a college graduate. ; 

President Hayes and his wife had eight children; 
Birchard.A. (1853); Webb C. (1856-1934); Ruther- 
ford P. (1858); Joseph T. (1861-1863); George C. 
(1864-1866); Fanny (1867); Scott R. (1871); Man- 
ning F. (1873-1874). z 

James A. Garfield, 2 Republican, born on _ his 
father’s farm in Orange, O., Nov. 19, 1831, died in 
Elberon, N. J., Sept. 19, 1881, from assassin Charles 
J. Guiteau’s bullet, was a descendant of Edward 
Garfield, an English Puritan, who, in 1630, was one 
of the founders of Watertown, Mass. His mother 
was Eliza Ballou, a New England descendant of a 
French Huguenot. His father, Abram Garfield, was 
@ native of New York, who pioneered in 1830 to 
the Ohio wilderness. 3 

Garfield worked on a boat on the Ohio canals; 
did carpentry; baptized in youth a Campbellite 
into the fold of ‘‘The Disciples’; was graduated in 
1856 at Williams College; president (1857-1861) of 
the Eclectic Institute in Hiram, O., admitted to the 
bar; in 1859 elected to the State Senate; served as 
a Major General in the Union Army in the Civil 
War; resigned from the army in 1863 to take a seat 
in the U. S. House of Representatives, and served 
until 1880, when he was elected to the U.S. Senate 
to_succeed Allen G. Thurman. 

In 1880 Garfield was elected President, and was 
inaugurated on a Friday; on July 2, 1881, he was 
fatally shot in the Baltimore and Potomac Railway 
depct, Washington, by Guiteau, and was buried in 
Cleveland, O. Guiteau was convicted, of murder 
poole hanged at the jail in Washington, June 

The assassination was linked to the ‘‘Half- 
Breed’’ quarrel in Kepublican politics in New York 
State, which led to the resignation of Roscoe 
ee and Thomas C. Platt from the U. S. 

nate. 

Garfield was burly and strong.’ The Garfield 
papers are in Mentor, O. He was a member of 
the Disciples Sect. 

Mrs. Garfield was Lucretia Rudolph and was 
born in 1832, and died in 1918. She and Garfield 
were schoolmates, and she became his wife when 
he was President of the Eclectic Institute in Hiram, 

. Her mother was a daughter of Elijah Mason, 
of Lebanon, Conn., and a descendant of Gen. 
Nathanial Greene, 

the Garfield children, Harry A., lawyer, be- 


» Came President of Williams College; James R., 


lawyer, was Secretary of the Interior under Roose- 
velt; Abram became an architect; Irvin McDowell, 
a lawyer; Mary married J. Stanley Brown. 

Chester A. Arthur, 2 Whig, then a Republican, 
who became President when Garfield died, was 
born in Fairfield, Vt., Oct. 5, 1830, and died in New 
York City, Nov, 18, 1886. He was a son of the 
Rev. William Arthur and Malvina Stone, of an 
old New Hampshire family. e 

He was graduated at Union College in 1848; 
taught school in Pownall, Vt., studied law in 
New York City, helped organize in 1861 the New 
York State Militia, and when the Civil War began 
was appointed Quartermaster General and equipped 


State troops for service at the front; in 1877 
appointed Collector of the Port of New York 
served until 1878, when President Hayes ren 


in 1837, in Fredericksburg, and was a daught 
Commander William Lewis Herndon of the 

The Arthurs had three children, W. L. H. A» 
who died in infancy; Chester Alan Arthur Jr:, 
1865, died 1937; and Ellen Herndon Arthur, ; 
1871, who became the wife of Charles Pinkert 

The mistress of the White House in 4 
Administration was his sister, Mary, wife of 
E. McElroy of Albany, N. Y. ; 

Grover Cleveland, a Democrat, born in Calall 
N. J., March 18, 1837, died in Princeton, N 
June 24, 1908, was descended from Moses Clever 
of England, who settled near Woburn, Mas 
1635. A later ancestor, Gen. Moses Cleve 
founded the City of Cleveland, Ohio. Gre 
father, Richard Falley- Cleveland, was a son 
watchmaker, and was pastor of the Presby 
Church in Caldwell. His mother was Ann N 
of Baltimore, daughter of a merchant, of i 
birth, and was tall, dark and slim. Grovelg 
named after the Rev. Stephen Grover, his fa 
predecessor at Caldwell. He dropped the “‘Ste 
while a lad in Fayetteville, N. Y. 

When he was 16 his father died and the som 
school to clerk in a store in Clinton, N. Y.; ta 
with an older brother, in the New York Cit) 
stitution for the Blind; made ‘up a herd book 
his uncle, Lewis F. Allen, a stock breeder, in - 
Rock, near Buffalo; studied law in Buffalo ana 
admitted to the bar in 1859; in 1863 be 
Assistant District Attorney of Erie County; defi 
for District Attorney in 1865, 2 
Sheriff in 1870; in 1881 elected Mayor of Bul 
in 1882 elected Governor of New York; in 188: 
rept President;' defeated in 1888; elected — 
in . 

Early in July, 1893, according to-Dr. Jami 
Tobey, Cleveland was operated on for cance 
Commodore E. C. Benedict’s yacht, Oneida, in 
Island Sound. The entire upper section of oni 
was removed; other parts of the growth were 
out on July 17. Then a dentist fitted, il 
artificial jaw made of vulcanized rubber. 

After leaving the White House Cleveland sé 
in Princeton, and he was buried there. 
change of control of the Equitable Life Assux 
Society of New York, he was made a trustee 
was fond of. hunting and fishing and was a 
byterian. | 

Mrs. Cleveland’s father, Oscar Folsom, W 
law partner of Cleveland, in Buffalo. Her mm 
was Emma C. Harmon. She was born in 1864 
married to the President in the White H 
Coed and their second daughter was born ft! 


° 


Before the marriage, the mistress of the EF 
tive Mansion was the President’s youngest 
Rose Elizabeth Cleveland An oldersister, Marg 
born in Caldwell, Oct..28, 1838, became the w 
Norval B. Bacon, an architect, and died in Ta’ 
sa eee ees e - * 

resident Cleveland had five children, 
Esther, Marion, Richard Folsom, and Fr 
Grover. / 

Cleveland’s widow married, Feb. 10, 
Thomas Jex Preston, Jr., Professor of Arc 

Benjamin. Harrison, a Republican, was 
North Bend, O., Aug. 20, 1833, and died in 
apolis, March 13, 1901. He was descended fro: 
Virginia Harrisons. He was the third son of 
Scott Harrison a son of President William 2 
Harrison. By some, the Harrison lineage is ti 
be poceonie: Benjamin's mother was Eliz 

. Irwin. . 

He worked on his father’s 400-acre farm: 
graduated:in 1852 at Miami University; adm i 
practice law in 1853 in Cincinnati; elected in 
as reporter of the Indiana Supreme Coury 
volunteers and served as a Union Genera) 
Civil War, defeated for Governor in 1876; 
@ member of the Mississippi River Commis. 
1881 elected from Indiana to the United — 
Senate; in 1888 elected President; in 1 
ee but was aareoleg : : 

arrison was an elder in the Pres! 

eas in pide treed ee was Mego 5 
e€, unsociable, w: small, bright, shai 

His estate was estimated at $378,000." 2 


> 
) 


; 
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first Mrs. Harrison, who was born in Oxford, 
1832, and died in the White House, in 1892, 
-daughter of Prof. John W. Scott of Miami 
Sity, later President of Oxford Seminary. 
Was a musician and painter, the first head 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 
ts. Harrison’s son, Russell B., mining engineer 
journalist, was graduated at Lafayette (Pa.) 
©. Hei daughter, Mary, married. James R. 
e€, an Indianapolis merchant. She died on 
28, 1930, in Greenwich, Conn. 
the second Mrs. Harrison was Mrs. Mary Scott 
ick, niece of the first Mrs. Harrison, 
widow of Walter Erskine Dimmick, a lawyer, 
lied of typhoid, in New York City in 1882. She 


vt 


two years at the White House during her 
's life. The ex-president married her in New 
City. By the second wife Harrison had one 
Elizabeth Harrison, born in 1897. In 1921 
arried James Biaine Walker, jr., a great- 
of James G. Blaine. 
iam McKinley, a Republican, was born in 
les, O., Jan. 29, 1843, and died in Buffalo, N. Y., 
pt. 14, 1901. He was of Highland Scottish descent, 
“his” ancestors lived long in Ireland before 
ung in York County, Pa. His father was William 
Inley, operator of charcoal furnaces at Niles, 
as mother was Nancy Allison, of Scottish line- 
Whose family settled in Westmoreland County, 


i 


“icKinley was the seventh of nine children. He 
“Allegheny College to make a living, and taught 
901; enlisted as a private and served in the Civil 
"and came out a Major; studied law and prac- 
fi in Canton, O.; elected, 1869, Prosecuting At- 
7 of Stark County; in 1876 elected to the 
of Representatives and served until 1891, 
bt for a short time in 1884 when a contest 

ed him; elected Governor, 1891; re-elected 
; elected President in 1896; re-elected in 


nley was assassinated by an anarchist, Leon 
psz, who shot him twice, with a pistol hidden 
handkerchief, Sept. 6, , at the Pan- 
can Exposition, Buffalo, N. Y. The President 
pt. 14, at the home of John G. Milburn, at 
. Czolgosz was convicted and was electro- 
id Oct. 29, 1901, in Auburn State Prison. 
nley was 2 Methodist. He was buried in 
. O. The McKinley papers were put in 
on of George B. Cortelyou in New York City. 
. McKinley, born in 1847, died in 1907, 
a daughter oi James Asbury Saxton and Kath- 
» DeWalt. She was educated in private schools, 
some time in Europe and was cashier in her 
’s bank in Canton, Ohio, when she married. 
two children, Katie and Ida, died in early 
. A nervous ailment then made her an 
‘or the rest of her life. She was, neverthe- 
e mistress of the White House, accompanied 
sband everywhere, and was with kim at 
9 when he was assassinated. 
veodore Roosevelt, Republican (descendant of 
artenszen van Rosenvelt, of Zeeland, Hol- 
ho emigrated in 1649-50 to New Netherland 
s wife, Jannette), was born in New York 
Oct. 27, 1858, and died in sleep at Oyster Bay, 
¥, Jan. 6, 1919. He was a son of Theodore 
psevelt (1831-1878). Collector of the Port, and 
Jatter’s wife, Martha Bulloch, daughter of 
"James S. Bulloch, of Roswell, Ga. 
sevelt was graduated at Harvard, traveled in 
served 1882-1884 in the New York State 
y; lived 1884-1886 on a North Dakota ranch, 
ecessful candidate for Mayor of New York 
in 1886; Police Commissioner; a member of 
ational Civil Service Commission; Assistant 
y of the Navy (April 19, 1897-May 10, 1898) . 
to organize with Surgeon Leonard Wood 
. Cavalry (Roosevelt’s Rough Riders), 
served in Cuba in the Spanish-American 
‘and of which he became Colonel; elected 
vernor of New York 1898; elected Vice-President 
10 and became President in 1901 on McKinley’s 
sination, taking the oath of office in Buffalo, 
elected president in 1904; hunted in 
frica in 1909-1910; defeated for President on 
gressive (Bull Moose) ticket in 1912; visited 
plored South America, 1913-1914. 
velt brought about the nomination of Taft 
him and was friendly until Oct.. 1911. 
President Taft’s attorney general charged the 
ite 


¥ 


| was a monopoly by purchasing the 
esse & Iron Co., a step which the steel 
ssts had taken with Roosevelt’s consent. When 
me up for re-election Roosevelt ran against 
an independent candidate: the Republican 

s split, and Wilson was elected oresident. 
was an_author, gas sone CON scarp He 
red the Nobel peace prize in . : 

‘inet and Wounded in Milwaukee, Oct, 14, 


born in Honesdale, Pa., in 1858, and had | 


912. by a crank. He belonged to the Reformed 
x 


1 
| Dan Church. He was buried in Oyster Bay, N. 


His sister, Corinne (Mrs. Douglas Robinson), born 
in 1861, died in Feb., 1933, in New York City. He 
Was an uncle of Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

The first Mrs. Roosevelt, whom he matried on 
Oct. 27, 1880, was Alice Hathaway Lee, daughter 
of George Cabot Lee and of Caroline Haskell Lee, 
of Boston; she and her husband's mother died in 
New York City on Feb, 14, 1884, 

Her only child was Alice Lee Roosevelt, who, in 
1906, in the White House, married Nicholas Long- 
worth, a Cincinnati lawyer and iandowner and a 
Republican Representative in Congress. A child, 
Paulina, was born Feb. 14, 1925. Longworth, then 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, died at 
the age of 61 on April 9, 1931. 

The second Mrs. Roosevelt, whom he married 
on Dec. 2, 1886, at London, was Edith Kermit 
Carow, daughter of Charles Carow and of Gertrude 
om Carow, of New York City. She was born in 
_ By this union there were five children—Theodore 
jr., Kermit, Ethel Carow (Mrs. Richard Derby), 
Archibald Bulloch, and Quentin. The last named, 
an aviator in Europe in the World War, was killed 
in action and was buried where he feJl. Theodore 


| who served as Lieutenant Colonel in the World 


War, was Assistant Secretary of the Navy under 
Harding ‘and under Coolidge; ran unsuccessfully 
for Governor of New York State in 1924, and later 
Was appointed Governor of Puerto Rico, and, in 
1932. Governor General of the Philippines. 

William H. Taft, a Republican, was born in 
Cincinnati, Sept. 15, 1857, the son of Alphonso 
Taft and the latter’s second wife, Louisa Maria 
Torrey, and was a brother of Henry W. and Horace 
D. Taft, and a half-brother of the late Charles P. 
Tait, the latter's mother being Fannie Phelps, of 
Vermont. ‘ 

Alphonso Taft was Secretary of War and later 
Attorney General in Grant’s Cabinet, and was 
Minister to Austria, and then to Russia, under 
President Arthur. 

Taft was graduated in 1878, at Yale, and in 
1880 at the Cincinnati Law School; admitted to the 
Bar in 1880; a law reporter on Cincinnati dailies; 
Assistant Prosecuting Attorney 1881-1882; Assistant 
City Solicitor, 1887; Judge Cincinnati Superior 
Court, 1887-1890; U. S. Solicitor General, 1890-1892; 
U.S. Circuit Judge, 1892-1900; Dean of the Law 
School of the University of Cincinnati, 1896-1900.. 
President of the U. S. Philippine Commission, 
1900-1901; Civil Governor of the Philippines, 1901- 
1904; in 1902 arranged at Rome with Pope Leo 
XIII, the question of purchase of Roman Catholic 
lands in the Philippines; Secretary of War under 


| Roosevelt, 1904-1908; Provisional Governor of Cuba 


for a while in 1907; on Government mission in 1907 
to Cuba, Panama and the Philippines. 

Taft was elected President in 1908; defeated for 
re-election in 1912; professor of law at Yale Uni- 
versity, 1913-1921; appointed Chief Justice United 
States Supreme Court, June 30, 1921, and resigned 
on Feb. 3, 1930, in Asheville, N. C. 

Taft left Asheville very ill, and was taken, by 
train, to Washington, where he died on March 8, 
1930. The body lay in state, on March 11, under 
the Dome of the Capitol, and then was buried with 
military honors, in the National Cemetery, 
Ariington. a 

His estate was estimated at $350,000 personalty 
and $125,000 realty. Taft was a Unitarian. He was 
tall, portly and affable. The Taft papers are in the 
Library of Congress. 

Mrs, Taft, who died on May 22, 1943, at the age 
of 81, was Helen Herron, of Cincinnati, a daugh- 
ter of Judge John W. Herron and Harriet Collins. 
She was one of eight children, a musician and 4 
founder of the Cincinnati Orchestra. Her father 
was a law partner of Rutherford B. Hayes. Mrs. 
Taft was an Episcopalian. 

Her only Gaughier is Helen Herron Taft, wife 
of Frederick J. Manning, a professor at Bryn 
Mawr. Her sons are Robert Alphonso Taft and 
Charles Phelps Taft, 2d. 7 
- Woodrew (Wilson, 4 Democrat, was born in 
Staunton, Va., Dec. 28, 1856, and died Feb. 3, 1924, 
at Washington. He was a son of a Presbyterian 
minister, the Rev. Joseph Ruggles Wilson, and Janet 
Woodrow, daughter of a Scottish-Presbyterian 
minister; and a grandson of James Wilson, a Pres- 
byterian, of Ulster Ireland, who settled in Phila- 
delphia in 1807, and became a rinter, marrying, 
in 1808, a girl, also an Ulster Presbyterian, who 
had come across the Atlantic in-the same ship 
with him. 

Wilson was graduated at Princeton University, 
1879: in law at the University of Virginia in 
1881: and took his Ph.D degree at Johns Hopkins 
in 1886. He practiced law in Atlanta, Ga., 1882- 
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i 3 itical tate Senate, 1912-1915; and Fl 
; ht history and political economy at Bryn | member of the S sabe ae | 
Meir Caag 0 iat Bnd st eleven Uae | Grgcl tatate: Wisbie! Sean oi 
i -1890; rofessor 0 1 er £ > 7 EE 
eitiegl oacdomy: at Princeton University, 1890- ya Lees ee a aries oe bes > 
eae i i 1. John Coolidge, — 
as chosen President of Princeton | sworn by his father, Col. 
huioreiy De verved until-_Oct., 1910; Governor of | family homestead, in Plymouth Note Whe 
New Jersey, 1911-1913; elected President in 1912, ae BM as a aA Es Pres fon ones on ice r 
Te ee a dratt treaty of peace with Germany, | only a state officer (Justice of the Heeae 7 
at Paris (Versailles) in 1919, welding = i oe vic a a oe oer es eee a et, 
enant of the League of Nations. e treaty an « A. fee f ctlnnbia. He wastele 
{ Covenant were accepted by Japan and the Allies | Court of the District of Colu ee SS ates 
e+ i rejected by the U. S. Senate. | President in 1924, for the full term. = 
3 in eer cienine ih file West to arouse public | he returned to Northampton CMA) wit 
sentiment for the treaty, the Hide et was partly Cee ae ae pk paths Ba M4 
i! oplexy, Sept. 26, : 5 hes, o 
‘ Pare tne arst ‘days of ‘March, 1919, as Mr. Wilson | bought on the outskirts. aoe: fe the pete ‘ 
left for Paris after his brief visit home, a manifesto | was found lifeless, on the Hogs ts) ao UPS a aE 
} signed by 39 senators warned him against locking | by his wife, on her return rapt opping st i 
the League of Nations covenant with the peace said he had suffered from Bite den He 4 
treaties. He paid no heed. The final vote in the | was no autopsy. The certifica ee ne 
Senate on the treaty, in March, 1920, was.49 for, | doctor stated the cause of dea es Ry 
and 35 against; 29 votes against_on that poll, would | coronary thrombosis, which cane 1 a a 
E have been enough to reject. The opposition was |clot stopped the heart. He was. katy 
ie led by Senators Henry C. Lodge of Mass., en ee eN eee: hd ecg nee _ i. es 
i i- : , A x 
ops Seta of Idaho, and Hiram Johnson 0 _Ca Deere. 1936, left is. estate 2. his wife, ' 
The Nobel Peace Prize was awarded to him in | papers are wi € a ‘ a de 
1919. Wilson was a Presbyterian. He was entombed Mrs. Coolidge is the et ay 3) ore al 
in the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral, Washing- | I. Goodhue and Almira ener edn [e} a OF De 
ton. His estate was valued at more than $600,000. | 1879, in Burlington, Vt. The Captain hah . 
His papers were given, in Oct. 1939, to the Library | crat, and was a steamboat egy naan e Gn 
of Congress. He was a Presbyterian. Cleveland was President. Mrs. Coo oe vat 
The first Mrs. Wilson, Ellen Louise Axson, of | uated at the University of Vermont a a 
Rome, Ga., born in 1860, was_a sister of Prof.|then taught at the Clarke School for the 
Stockton Axson of Princeton University, and a:| Northampton. 1a 
daughter of the Rev. S. E. Axson and Margaret Of the two children, John B. Coolidge, bor; 
Hoyt. She was aided as mistress of the White | 1906, graduated at Amherst College in 1928: 
House by her three children, Margaret W., Eleanor | Calvin Coolidge, jr., born in 1908, died in 
R., who there became the second wife of William | ington, July 7, 1924. John B. Coolidge, on 8 
G. McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury under Wil- | 23, 1929, married Florence, daughter of Gov. < 
son; and Jessie W., who also there married, Nov. | H. Trumbull of Connecticut. 
25, 1913, Francis B. Sayre, a lawyer, a member of Herbert Clark Hoover, a Republican, 
the Pennsylvania family that has large coal and | scended from Andrew Hoover, born in a | 
railroad properties. Mrs. Sayre died on Jan. 15, | the Palatinate, came to America in 1738, settlin 
33, in Cambridge, Mass. The first-Mrs. Wilson | Pennsylvania, later migrating to Maryland, , 
‘died in the White House in 1914. ; from there to North Carolina. His son, « 
The second Mrs. Wilson, Edith Bolling of | Hoover, moved from North Carolina. to C@ 
Wytheville, Va., widow of Norman Galt, a Wash- | John Hoover’s son, Jesse Hoover (1799-1856), | 
ington jeweler, was born in 1872. One of three | tled in West Branch, Iowa, 1854, and was 
sisters, she inherited a fortune from her first | Hoover’s great grandfather. His grandfather® 
husband, and was mistress of the White House | Bli Hoover (1820-1892). His father, Jesse C 
during the last of the first and all of the second | Hoover (1847-1880), married Hulda Randall 1 
Wilson Administrations. She accompanied him to horn (1848-1883). Herbert Hoover was 5 
the Versailles Peace Conference, was his companion | West Branch, Aug. 10, 1874. j 
in ali of his travels in eee — the ee Bears est en Pap tgs nto quake 
i Yicken |. 3 1 acks} > al 
ah wa aie a ene an orphan in childhood, Herbert lived withi 
Warren G. Harding, a Republican, was born in | Uncle Allan on a farm in Iowa, later withi 
Corsica, O., Nov. 2, 1865, and died in San Francisco, | Uncle Laban Miles, Osage Indian Agent in In 
Aug. 2, 1923. He was the son of Dr. George Tyron | Territory, and then with a third uncle, u 
Harding and Phoebe Elizabeth Dickerson. He | Minthorn at.Newberg and Salem, Ore. { 
studied, 1879-1882, at Ohio Central College; in| Herbert Hoover’s education began in the pw 
1884 became connected with the Daily Star at| schools in West Branch, and in Oregon, andi 
Marion, O., and later owned and edited the paper, | finished at Leland Stanford Junior Univer 
7selling it shortly before his death. He was a/| which he entered when it first opened in thet 
Baptist. of 1891. He specialized in engineering, and 
He served in the State Senate, 1900-1904; Lieu- | graduated in 1895. He married in 1899 M 
tenant Governor of Ohio, 1904-1906; defeated for | Henry, daughter 6f Charles D. Henry, of Mont 
Governor in 1910; entered the U. S. Senate in 1915; | Calif. 
elected President in 1920. As an undergraduate he worked upon 
The Limitation of Armament Conference was | Arkansas and the United States Geological §' 
held under his invitation, in Washington, begin- | and in the mines in California. In 1896 he 
ning on Nov. 11, 1921. his career as a mining engineer, and to 1914 
Harding was tall, leisurely in movement, genial, |.thus engaged, in this country, Australia, Af 
and a pacifier. He was buried in Marion. Europe, and Asia. & 
His estate, exclusive of his newspaper, was At the outbreak of the war he was in Europ 
Officially appraised_at $486,566. furtherance of the participation of foreign goy 
Mrs. Harding, Florence Kling, born Aug. 15,| ments in the celebration of the ‘opening of 
1860,,was a daughter of Amos O. Kling, a Marion | Panama Canal, to be held in San Francisco. 
hardware. merchant and later a banker. Her | the declaration of war he was made Chairmas 
family were Mennonites. Mrs, Harding’s first hus- | the American Relief Committee at Londo: 
_ band was Henry DeWolfe, by whom she had a son, | subsequently was the head of the Commissio; 
Marshall Eugene De Wolfe. Mrs. Harding died in | Relief in Belgium; U.S. Food Administrator, 
Marion, Noy. 21, 1924. Almost all of her estate, | 1917-June, 1919, member War Council, and va: 
estimated at $350,000, was left in trust to Marshall | commissions. a 
De Wolfe’s children, Jean and George N. He was U. S. Secretary of Commerce, 192 
Calvin Coolidge, a Republican, was born_ in | served in many other public capacities. % 
Plymouth, Vt., July 4, 1872, son of Col. John Calvin Herbert Hoover in February 1938, was qu 
Coolidge, farmer and storekeeper (who died. aged | saying, in response to an inquiry, that he f 
80, in Plymouth, Vt., March 18, 1926), and Victoria | take for his own personal use. any of the sa 
J. Moor. His ancestor, John Coolidge, came with | paid him while he was President, Secretar: 
his wife, Mary, from England and settled in Cam- | Commerce, Food Administrator, or Director of 
bridge (then Watertown), in the Puritan Colony of | Belgian Relief Program. Part of the money ° 
Massachusetts Bay, in 1630. to charities, part to supplement salaries of pe: 
Coolidge was graduated at Amherst College, 1895; | who worked under him and to whom the go’ 
admitted to practice law, 1897, in Northampton, | ment paid less than he thought they were 
Mass.; City Councilman, 1899; City Solicitor, 1900- Mrs. Hoover was born in Waterloo, Iowa 
1901; clerk of the Courts, 1904; member of the | March 29, 1875, daughter of Charles D. Hen 


} 
I 


Lower House of. the Massachusetts Legislature, | banker and man of means, who died in 192 
1907-1908; Mayor of Northampton, 1910-1911; | cause of the mother’s poor health, the 


first to Whittier, in Los Angeles County, 
, and then to Monterey, same. state. Mrs. 
attended Stanford University, went, as a 
} Spats ie ae te itis sees her 
£ ie’ defense o. entsin in the Boxer 
ak of 1900. 
Hoovers have two children, Herbert Jr., and 
| Lhe former is married, and has children. 
~ Hoover was brought up as an Episcopalian. 
d her husband were married in Monterey at 
Roman Catholic mission there. 
fanklin Delano Roosevelt was born on the 
ui estate in Hyde Park, N. Y., on the east side 
Hae Hudson River on Jan. 30, 1882, son of 
r Roosevelt, who died Dec. 8, 1900, and of 
dater’s wife, Sara Delano, who died Sept. 7, 
, and a direct descendant in the eighth genera- 
m of Claes Martenszan van Rosenvelt, or 
evelt, who arrived in New Amsterdam about 


married 


be 


In 1690 he was back in New 
fk where he became an Alderman, first in 1700, 
again in 1715. 

rom Nicholas’s second son, Johannus (born 
/at Esopus), President Theodore Roosevelt was 


Nicholas’s son Jacobus, or James (born 
the line runs to Franklin D. Roosevelt; 
bugh Isaac (born 1726), James (born 1760), Isaac 
m 1790), who set up the family estate at Hyde 
ik, and James (born 1828; died Dec. 8. 1900). 
toosevelt was graduated at Harvard in 1904. He 
ided Columbia Law School; took the Bar Ex- 
mation, and was admitted to the bar. In 1910 he 
B elected as a Democrat to the State Senate from 
Hyde Park (Dutchess County) district, and was 
Sted in 1912, in which year he was a delegate 
he Democratic National Convention, in Balti- 
| and supported the nomination of Woodrow 
son, who, in 1913, appointed him Assistant 
retary of the Navy. He was in Europe on Army 
ion July-Sept., 1918, and was there again in 
Tee of demobilization of U. S. troops, Jan.-Feb., 
’ He is an Episcopalian. : 
the Democratic National Convention in San 
isco, in July, 1920, Roosevelt was nominated 
-president on the ticket with James M. Cox 
. Gov. Alfred E. Smith of New York made 
onding speech for him. After his defeat 
elt resumed the practice of law in New York 
and was until 1928 vice-president of the 
ity and Deposit Co. of New York City. 
‘August, 1921, while at his summer home in 
ello, New Brunswick, he was stricken with 
le paralysis, which left him with his legs 
ed, but bes finally discarded his crutches to 
% the use of canes and with steel braces 
to his legs. The healing waters of Warm 
Ga., proved beneficial and he established 
oundation. there to help sufferers without 
‘to obtain treatment. He had been a te 
a swimmer. 
Sy clected governor of New York in 1928 
re-elected in 1930. He offered Alfred 
h as the Democratic candidate, at the 
Convention in 1924, in New York City, 
the nomination finally went to John W. 
“a Wall Street lawyer; and again, in 1928, 
Democratic National Convention at Houston, 
evelt spoke in Smith’s favor, calling him 
Warrior.” The nomination was ac- 
ith that time, but he was defeated, 


1 Agard Wall es, I 
ted Vice-President on Nov. 5, 1940, succeeding 
/ Nance Garner, was born Oct. 7, 1888, in 
“County, Iowa, son of Henry C. Wallace, Sec- 
Fy of Agriculture under Presidents_ Harding 
lidge, and grandson of Henry Wallace, a 
and Presbyterian minister. The last- 
father came from the north of Ireland late 
8th century and settled in Pennsylvania. 
e-President and his father and grand- 
wned 4 farm paper. : 
duation at Iowa State College in 1910, he 
engaged in the experimental as well as 
elements of agriculture, and, in addition 
‘torial duties, took up astronomy and: so- 
He was called a mystic by some of the 
alers when he became the Secretary of 
. D. Roosevelt in 1933. Soon 
book, ‘‘America Must 
“Much as we dislike 
the new types of social/contro] we now have 


, 52, of Des Moines, I2., 
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partly because, it was supposed, of the religious cry 
raised against him as a Roman Catholic. 

Smith’s supporters threw his brown derby into 
the ring, for the third time, at the Nationai Con- 
vention of 1932, at Chicago. They made a plea for 
his political vindication. The nomination was given 
to Roosevelt, on his record as Governor and because 
of a combination of delegates formed by William G. 
McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury under Woodrow 
Wilson. McAdoo was himself a candidate. Roose- 
velt campaigned for the ‘Forgotten Man,’’ and in 
his first administration laid the foundations for 
his New Deal by liberal aid to the unemployed all 
over the country, through public works and by 
direct relief. He was renominated, and re-elected, 
in 1936. He was renominated again in 1940 and 
elected—the first President to be chosen for a 
third time. 

Mrs. Roosevelt—Before her marriage, on March 
17, 1905, she was Miss Anna Eleanor Roosevelt, of 
Tivoli, N. Y., daughter of Elliott Roosevelt, 
younger brother of President Theodore Roosevelt. 

Mrs. Roosevelt was born in New York City, Oct. 
11, 1884. She was educated in private schools and 
was given the honorary degree of D. H. L. by 
Russell Sage College in 1929. She taught in a 
private school for girls and has been active in 
educational, sociological and political affairs, and 
has made many speeches. She was financial chair- 
man of the woman’s division of the New York 
Democratic State Commission 1924-28, a member 
of the advisory committee in charge of Women’s 
Activities, Democratic National Campaign commit- 
tee, 1928, and vice-president of the New York State 
League of Women Voters. She plays tennis and 
likes outdoor life. 

In Camden, Me., Feb. 8, 1943, she received the 
Indian name of ‘‘Ow-du-sees-ul—meaning Princess 
of Many Trails’’—in a Penobscot tribal induction. 
Princess Watawaso placed a band of wampum on 
Mrs. Roosevelt’s head as she was formally made 
a member of the old Maine Indian tribe, and then 
the princess said, ‘My song is for your protection 
on your many trails.” 

The Roosevelts have five children and 13 grand- 
children. The children are— 

James, married, June 4, 1930, Miss Betsy Cushing, 

,of Brookline, Muss., who divorced him in March, 

1940. On April 14, 1941, he married Miss Rom- 

elle Theresa Schneider, who had been his nurse 

in a hospital in Rochester, Minn. ‘ 

Elliott, married, Jan. 16, 1932, Miss Elizabeth B 

Donner, of Bryn Mawr, Pa.; divorced, July 17, 

1933; married, July 22, 1933, Ruth Josephine 

Googins of Fort Worth, Tex. 

Franklin D., Jr., married, June 30, 1937, Miss 

Ethel du Pont, of Wilmington, Del. 

John A., married, June 18, 1938, Miss Anne L. 

Clark, of Nahant, Mass. 

Anna Eleanor, married, June 5, 1926, to Curtis 

B. Dall, of N. Y. City; divorced, July 30, 1934; 

married, Jan. 18, 1935, to John Boettiger of 

N. Y. City. : 

A 12-acre tract on the Roosevelt estate, Hyce 
Park, was deeded to the United States Government 
in July, 1939, as the site of a library to house more 
than 6,000,000 of the Chief Executive’s documents: 
and manuscripts, including his personal papers as 
State Senator, Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
Governor of New York and President. The build- 
ing is of stone in Dutch colonial style. 

an 1933 the Equity and Law Life Assurance So- 
ciety of London sold to the New York Stock Ex- 
change firm of Jacquelin & De Coppet, a £60,000 
policy on the life of President Roosevelt. 


Henry Agard Wallace, Vice President 


in operation are here to stay, and to grow on a 
world or national scale. We shall have to go on 
doing all these things we do not want to do * * *”” 

In 1915 he was the first to devise a corn-hog ratio 
chart indicating the probable course of the mar- 
ket. ‘‘Agricultural Prices,’’ a detailed study of 
ere causing fluctuation of prices, appeared in 

Although he was sponsor of the two Agricultural 
Adjustment Acts, the first of which was killed by | 
the U. S. Supreme Court, he was credited by his 
political intimates with being personally cool to 
compulsory crop control, but the farmers pushed 
it through Congress. F 

Mr. Wallace married, in 1914, Miss Ilo Browne. 
They have 3 children—Henry B., Robert B., and 
Miss Jean B. Wallace. The Vice-President is al- 
oe a cere ree i drink or fae ae 
rown hair, ruddy face, blue eyes, and an _ ample 
voice. His vocabulary is stocked with Biblical 
quotations. 


os 
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Secretaries of State 
The Department of Foreign Affairs was created by Act of Congress July 27, 17 
changed to Department of State on Sept. 15. Thomas Jefferson, then Minister to France 
Secretary of State by President Washington Sept. 26, and took office March 21, 1790. Job: 
had held the office of Secretary for Foreign Affairs since his appointment by the Ninth Conti 
‘Congress in March 1784, in place of Robert R. Livingston (appointed Jan. 1781), left it in 0 
1789, when the U. S. Supreme Court was established with him as Chief Justice.  - 
- The Secretary of State is charged, under the direction of the President, with the duties ap 
to correspondence with the public ministers and the consuls of the U. S. and with the repre; 
of foreign powers accredited to the U. S., and to negotiations of whatever character relating 3 
foreign affairs of the United States. ‘ i 
Reciprocal trade treaties between the American and other governments have been a fe 
activities of the Department of State in the recent years. 

He is the medium of correspondence between the President and the chief executives of the | 
States of the U. 8.; he has the custody of the great seal of the U. S., and countersigns and affixed 
Bae, all Executives’ proclamations, to various commissions, and to warrants for the extradi 

_ fugitives. . 4 . ; 

“He is the custodian of the treaties made with foreign States, and of the laws of the U.S. Hes 
‘and issues passports, and exequaturs to foreign consuls in the U.S. are issued through his off 
publishes the laws and resolutions of Congress, amendments to the Constitution, and proclan 
declaring the admission of new States into the Union. 

Limitations of armament on war ships and the size of those ships have been the subjects of t 

_-and conventions. The civil war in Spain, the conflict between Japan and China, and between) Ge 
and Poland; the latter backed by Britain and France have kept the Secretary of State busy. 


Resi- Ap- Resi- 
de’ces|pointed deoa G 


J 


Presidents | Cabinet Officers Presidents {| Cabinet Officers 


- Washington..|John Jay..........- siekies -.+ ||LincolIn...... 
a ., |Thomas Jefferson... - Seles cere 
_ | #, | |/Edmund Randolph. . Pt ot i ANt.....+.. Elihu B. Washburne. |II1. 
Ack 8 Pe aed ..|Timothy Pickering.. - et Pi coo Hamilton Fish...... N.Y. 
Rf Adams os ‘f F nee 1797 ||Hayes....... William M. Evarts... 
“ John Marshall...... nate .-|James G. Blaine.....|/Me 


James Madison...... = 4 rt 
_|Robert Smith....... x F. T. Frelinghuysen.., ie 5 

y 2 Thomas F. Bayard... .|Del 
James G. Blaine..... 


Hugh 8S, Legaré..... |S. C... ; 

Abel P. Upshur. .... yea aa Taft.........|/Philander C. Knox.. .|/Pa. HE 
+ i] |John C. Calhoun, ...}S. C... ilson.......|William J. Bryan... _|Neb...|. 
..,/James Buchanan. ... nls. “ ......-/Robert Lansing...,. N 


eanare oe Sic ee oats 
am L. Marecy...|N. Y.. 4 -..-.|Frank B. Kellogg... . 
Lewis Cass..... See Hoover. ..... Henry L. Stimson. 3. INES 

Black... F.D.Roosevelt|Cordell Hull. ...... 


or 


oe Secretaries of the Navy 


‘The Navy Department was created by Act of Congress April 30, 1798, 
member of the Cabinet. President Adams appointed Benjamin Stoddert ioe ere wae 3 


eet “Zincoln...... Gideon Welles, ..... 


ee : ant. --::|Adolph E. Borie... .|Pa... 
5 . orge M, Robeson..|N. J...]. 
- Sa Re ge ia E RichardW. Thompson Ind...) 
B. W. Crowninshi Willisms Ho Heat he 


liam H. Hunt. ...|La... 
“ee “oe 
Smith Thompson... 


Samuel L. Southard.. a 
me B. Harrison 


John Branch,..... oe $e Cleveland ... . 
. |Levi Woodbury. .... - H.. ¢. eyo 55 
Mahlon Dickerson... |N. J... T. Roosevelt. 


:;/ ]James K. Paulding... 
George BE, Badger.... 


..|Abel P. Upshur...... 
. David Henshaw..... 
..|Thomas W. Gilmer..|Va....}| 1844 ete 
+. «John ¥, Mason...... ent Ng...... 
45 oa bd va 1 ee : Coolidge... . a | 
‘|John Y. Mason... ... wheat ea Curtis D. Wilbur 7 

‘* | William B. Preston: : .. .-|CharlesFrancisAdams Cracks 
. |William A. Graham é ¥.D.Roosevelt|Claude A. Swanson. .|Va....|. 
John P, Kennedy ....|Charles Edison ra 

con James C, Dobbin N * ,.../Frank Knox. 
ichanan,.., [Isaac Toucey.... : cae 


the Ars Secretary of the Navy, May's, 1108, aad | 8 

e fi ary oO e Navy ay 3, an enat 

confirmed by the Senate, but declined the | 1796, When lis vesienon: ene "of the E 

yffice. He was born in Salem, Mass., Dec. 16, 1751; | Council of Massachusetts in 1808; delegate 

ended Harvard College; member of the State| Hartford Convention of i814 and served 

Pecriatniseal contention (a Terteaa to ite ane | eee “te x 
t n an e con-| He died in Boston, April 18, 1 

rention which~ ratified the Constitution of the] grandfather "late to toate 
! of the 1 

United States in 1787. _ | Senator from Musachaobes ue Cabot bs 


Elected. as a Federalist to the United 


eee Fs Ve eset, 
. 
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Secretaries of the Treasury 


e Second Continental Congress on July 29, 1775, appointed Michael Hillegas and George Clymer, 


+, as “joint treasurers of the United Colonies.” Francis Hopkinson was elected Treasurer of Loans 
27, 1778. Robert Morris was appointed Superi P “ 


ntendent of Finances by the Seventh Continental 
gress on Feb. 20, 1781. The Treasury Department of Congress on Sept. 2, 1789, 
the Treasury on Sept. 11. 


Resi- { Ap- 


Ci ‘ Was organized by Act 
and President Washington commissioned Alexander Hamilton, Secretary of 


Resi- | Ap- | 
Cabinet Officers j|denc's pointed Presidents 


‘Washington. . | Alexander Hamilton.. 
was k .. |Oliver Wolcott “Sie 


‘tee 
"Presidents 


Cabinet Officers denc's' pointed 
ie 7 ee 89 j/Lincoln...... Hugh McCulloch.... Ind...| 1865 


ers - |George 8. Boutwell. . . 
Arerer Mass.. * . | Wm. A. Richardson. . 
eee by aa at Benjamin H. Bristow. 
Lia darots Pa.... : Lot M. Morrill. .... 


Spy E® ge cole F Steet John Sherman....... 
. |George W. Campbell. 


. |Alexander J. Dallas. . 
- |}William H. Crawford. ( 


aroe. | 45 <0 ee 4 pang 
Fackso ON Sng? i opualan i 


Me 
William J. Duane. ... 
Roger B. Taney Bs 


“ 


rece (8 
B. Harrison. . 


: “ \ ee ae ; Charles Foster. ..... 1891 
* .....|Levi Woodbury . Ni H.. Cleveland... |John G. Carlisle. /. 1" \Ky....] 1893 
Buren... o . McKinley ......|Lyman J. Gage...... evee 1897 

.H.Harrison/Thomas Ewing T. Roosevelt. eau o> 5 1901 
Sere ry > ‘ - |Ta.....] 1902 
Ss Walter Forward Ses * 4 es 1907 
Bae aera: « John C. Spencer. ....|N. 1909 


Fe eS pot ee pe 

Ripe ss: 0.3 George M. Bibb... .. ‘ Z ‘ 1913 | 

as Robert J. Walker... .|Miss.. ey Fi oF «ce iletg | Waa 1919 
ok Gsas William M. Meredith./Pa.... GES - |David F. Houston... . | «| 1920 


..}|Thomas Corwin. .... Ohio. . - |Andrew Ww. Mello te 

~bs-<e. (Ga... .] 1867 |[ooyer...... kg - 1929 

, ‘| zee Bebe Seis i Ogden L. Mills. .. 1932 

mae Ai oso De: Es F.D-.Roosevelt| William H. Wood ' 1933 

Line, de - Chase... .. .|Ohio. . ~ Henry Morgenthau, Jr.|  ** 1934 
neta William P. Fessenden.|Me.. .. 


gton. .|Henry 
et ..|Timoth 
pay ef 
enry Dearborn. .- a Sessa : i 
Willem Eust tae y Seo I S08 Ut eerie er George W. McCarry.. 


= Koes RO GEE See an ks Alexander Ramsey... .|M. 
Chita aie Waa ces -++++|Robert T. Lincoln 


a ia ty ‘eveland.. | || William C. Endicott... 
poe. .Calhoun.....|S. G..! B. Harrison: :| Redfield Proctor Vv 


ae av - .-|Stephen B. Elkins... . 
b Porter...) .. ee Cleveland... .|Daniel 8S. Lamont. ...|N. ¥ 
4 2 Pie. oe > McKinley. ..|Russel A. Alger...... 
rs: -y a: pa ROOT A. 5 Fs nae 
“teh 'T. Roosevelt. + Saiehesteae 
. -| William H. Taft..... 
Ps -| Luke E. Wright...... T 


Jacob M, Dickinson. 


illiam L. Marcy... .- 
te% aa e W. nc Rage 


Harding... .: 
ali 


Bow oe cal Se oof PODS | EON 


Bie Soa ask Ky. 4). 1 .....-]Patrick J. Hurley.... 


‘Simon Cameron. .... tee F.D.Roosevelt|George H. Dern. . |... 
eG «Harry H. Woodring| Kan.. 
ma: Edwin M, Stanton... 2 a Pid eee L. Stimson. ..:|N. Y.. 


apres U.S. Grant (ad. in.). / 


Secretaries of Agriculture 


; lture was created by Act of Congress, May 15, 1862, On Feb. 8, 1889, its 
See as Ltn barge as of agriculture and became a member ot the Cabinet. 

Secretary of Agriculture is charged with the work of promoting agriculfure in its broadest sense. 
ercisés general supervision and control over the affairs of the department and formulates and 
ablishes the general policies to be pursued by its various branches. 


Norman J. Colman...|/Mo...| 1889 |) Wilson...... 
sn. :|Jeremiah M. Rusk.../Wis...| 1889 |/Harding! |. !: 
Lee 5°Bterlt Morton...|Neb...} 1 i ae 
.. -|James Wilson. ......{Ia..... 1... )W.M. Jardine....2_7 
elt.| m 


“ “ 


David F. Houston... (Mo... 


sper eee 


De sseee 
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oR _-_.- Postmasters-Gener. il, Gore eae 
Benjamin Franklin had been Deputy Postmaster in America, (1737), and Postmaste! 
Colonies (1753) under the King until summarily dismissed by him Jan. 30, 1774. The Sec 
Congress created the Post Office Department with headquarters in Philadelphia and on ; 
elected Benjamin Franklin Postmaster-General for one year. On his sailing later for France 
of the Ambassadors, Richard Bache succeeded him on Nov. 7, 1776. Ebenezer‘ Hazard was appoin 
Postmaster-General Jan. 28, 1782. Congress temporarily established the Post Office Department a: 
branch of the Treasury, on Sept. 22, 1789. and Washington commissioned Samuel Osgood Postmast 
‘General on Sept. 26. The Postmaster-General was made a member of the Cabinet March 9, 1820 
i j ; é '- | Date : — | Dat 
Presidents Cabinet Officers | Resi-| Ap- Presidents Cabinet Officers | Resi- 
de’ces|pointed ~ |de’e 


' Washington ....|Samuel Osgood... . 
fc aes = Timothy Pickering} ‘‘ Marshall Jewell. . .|Ct- 


iy Josepb Habersham|Ga 5 James N. Tyner...|Ind... 

J. Adams,...... s naa David McK. Key |Tenn. 
Jefferson. u 2 ik , Horace Maynard. lige 
Me rR AS IES. Gideon Granger. ..|Ct. Thomas I. James . N. Y.. 


Return J. Meigs jr |Oh Timothy O. Howe |Wis... 

é ie oe : WalterQ.Gresham, |Ind... 

John McLean. Frank Hatton.....|Ia..... 

z Z ..| William F. Vilas... |Wis. .. 

.| William T. Barry.,|Ky....| | 3 .-|Don M. Dickinson.|Mich. 

Amos Kendall....} **.... ..|John Wanamaker. ae 2a 

y 4 Rees ..| Wilson S. Bissel...1N. Y.. 

John M. Niles... .|/Ct.... -..+-..| William L. Wilson. |W.Va. 
Francis Granger... N.Y.. e ai «......| James A, Gary....{|Md 


‘| Chas.EmorySmith.|Pa...- 
Charles A. Wickliff|Ky.. 7 ‘“ 


.|Cave Johnson,,...)/Tenn. aegis ee 
Jacob Collamer, ..|/Vt..:. + seen | enry CG, Payne... 
Nathan K. Hall...|N. Y.. -.+-.| Robert J. Wynne.. 
SamuelD. Hubbard|Ct.... 2 GeorgeB.Cortelyou 
James Campbell...|/Pa.... ... .| George vonL:.Meyer|Mass. 
Aaron V. Brown... F. H. Hitchecock...} “o. 
+,| Joseph Holt....... rive on. : Albert S. Burleson./Tex. ..} 
. | Horatio King Me....| 1 ..| Will H. Hays d , 
-| Montgomery Blair. ae ++--..-,.| Hubert Work 
William Dennison . - a .-| Harry 8. New..... 


Alex. W. Randall. .|Wis. é over... .| Walter F. Brown. . 
John A. J. CreswelljMd... F. D. Roosevelt..| James A. Farley.. .|N. 
€ Frank C. Walker . .|Pa.... 


ui? Attorneys-General 
e office of Attorney-General was organized by Act of Congress Sept. 24, 1789. Washington 4g 


- pointed Edmund Randolph of Virginia, to the post. The Attorney-General was made a member of 
Cabinet in. 1814. 


Edmund Randolph jl .,../Henry Stanbery..|Ohio., . 
William Bradford, ..|William M. Evarts/N. Y,./ 
Charles Lee..... : Ebenezer R. 

Levi Lincoln 
John Breckenridge 
Cesar A. Rodnev. 


d Hayes... 
William Pinkney. . k : ...|Wayne MacVeagh.|Pa... 
Richard. Rush. ., .|P: ; ate ae hots 
He Benj. H, Brewster] ‘‘... 


William Wirt.... : -.+.../August H, Garland/Ark. .. 
ue Al, B. Harris ./Wm. H. H. Miller|Ind... 
John MeP. Berrien|Ga.... Cleveland... Richard Olney...|Mass.. 
...|Roger B. Taney. . ae aE 2 «+....jJudson Harmon. ,/Ohio. .} 
...|Benjamin F’.. Butler Y MeKinley.......j;Joseph McKenna.|Cal... 
aah & Sa AR3T he Or & John W. Griggs. .jN.J 
_-|Felix Grundy.... xd Philander C. Knox|P: 
..,|Henry D. Gilpin. . Bey feat | . f = 
.|John J. Crittenden ree a ....| William H, Moody 
Mets aya be a Sei es 7 -.../Chas. J, Bonaparte 
-seeee>[tuugh S.: Legare. . Bee aft....-. Geo, E.Wickersham 
i =-+-s-.jJonn Nelson..... aN .|J. C. McReynolds 
etiatenrs cee jUONM Yy fason. .. tex a ‘Thomas E, Gregory 
Te eievae ses (Nathan Clifford, . oat ..|A. M. Palmer... ./P 
sees {t8aac Téucey.... eas Harding......../H. M. Daugherty” 
.....|Reverdy Johnson. His Coolidge........ > 
....-++/John J. Crittenden Va “lS Liss) atlan F..Stone,,| 
‘.e.e-./Caleb ‘Cushing... e Ty P: John G, Sargent... 
anan......./Jeremiah S. Black Hoovel Wm. D. Mitcheil. 
ses e+--.|Kdwin M, Stanton} ‘*.. 18 FP. D, Homers, Cummings 
--...|Hdward- Bates... es Frank Murphy-:... ’ 
«+... |James Speed..... K : rg i Robt. H. Jackson. .|N. ¥ 
DLS aee a Ky... *t Francis Biddle.....|Pa... 


Secretaries of Commerce and Labor i 


2 Department of Commerce-and Labor was created by Act of Congress Feb. 14, 1903, and its Secret: 
a membe> of the Cabinet. This Department was divided by Act of Congress in 1913 into the De; 


t of Commerce and the Department of Labor, and the Sécretary of each was made a Cabinet mem 


Geo.. B. Cortelyou|N. Y..| 1903 |)T. Roosevelt.../Oscar S. Straus...|N. Y. 
Victor H, Metcalf.}Cal.. ‘| 1904 \|-Pate ....(Charles Nagel. . . ING : 


Secretaries of Labo 
2 William C. Redfield|N. Y.. Wilson.,,.... +} William B. Wilson. Pa. ery | 
...»..|JoSh, W, Alexander|/Mo.... ) || Harding James J. Davis... 
,..|Herpert C. Hoover|/Cal., . Coolidge. ......] - 4 
es ss 1 Hoover........ 


“ 


os William F. Whiting Mass.. 1988 | sc | Wiliam N, Doak. . Van. 
...»+|Robert P, Lamont. sna . D. Roosevelt. ‘ances rkins..|N, 
seseeeees|ROY D. Chapin...|Mich.. 32 ; : eet eve 
Roosevelt Daniel C. Roper. ./S. C... 
aa Harry L. Hopkins, |Iowa.. 
ay Jesse Jones. . iT 1940 


i 
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Secretaries of the Inierior 


Department of the Interior was created by Act of Congress March 3, 1849, and its secretary 
@ member of the Cabinet. It is charged with the supervision of public business relating to the 
tral Land, Office, Bureau of Reclamation, Geological Survey, Office of Indian Affairs, Bureau of 
sions, Bureau of Education, National Park Service, and certain hospitals and eleemosynary 
titutions in the Dist. of Columbia. ; : 


4 
: 
\ Resi- | Ap- Resi- | Ap- q 


Presidents Cabinet Officers dences|pointed Presidents | Cabinet Officers |dences 
ARH Sea Thomas Ewing. .| Ohio. Cleveland. ...../William F. Vilas. .|Wis... 
-+-..--1T.M.T.McKennan |Pa... . B. Harrison... .\John W. Noble. .~ Mo... 
hes Alex. H. H. Stuart) Va... jCleveland....../Hoke Smith../)/|Ga... 
....|Robert McClelland’ Mich. +.+...|David R. Francis. |Mo. 

.|Jacob Thompson. .| Miss McKinley......|Cornelius N. Bliss_|N, ¥.. 
..|Caleb B. Smith,. .| Ind. * ....-|Ethan A.Hitcheack| Mo.. .. 
-|John P. Usher..../ ** .. | T. Roosevelt. . .| = ae 
« ge % --. James R, Garfield. | Ohio. - e 
James Harlan... .!| lowa. .| emetic e 00%. « - Rich. A. Ballinger} Wash. 
Ory. H. Browning] II. . NS le tee uth - Walter L. Fisher. .| 1... 
Jacob D. Cox....|Ohio Wilson......../Franklin K. Lane.|Cal.. . 
--|Columbus Delano.| ‘* _} peer -John B. Payne...|Va.... 
-|Zachariah Chandler| Mich. | Harding.......|Albert B. Fall... :|N. M.. 
Beaty hk « Carl hurz......|Mo....| --++4../Hubert Work.....] * .. 
| Coolidge. ......| iS «+ +++} Col... 
tesa = : .. Roy O. West. ht Bee 
.-.}Henry M. Teller. .| Col... Hoover.........Ray Lyman Wilbur] Cal... 
.- {Lucius Q. C. Lamar! Miss. F. D. Roosevelt. Harold L. Ickes. .| Il... 


Vice-Presidenis of the United States : 


| _ | Resi- ;Qual-; Poli- 
Name | Birthplace Yr. dence! ified | tics Place of Death Yr. |Age 
4 =e | 
John Adams........\Quincy, Mass 
(Thomas Jefferson... Shadwell, Va 
bes vase whe Newark, N. 
eee Ulster Co., 


1735|Mass.. 
743)Va.... 
756|N. 


+s. ite o 
| Vashington, D. C...}1812) 73 


1817 |Rep...|Staten Island, N. ¥../1825| 51 
1825 }Rep...|Washington, D.C. 1850 


aoe tes 1837 |Dem. .\Frankfort, Ky... .. .|1850] 70 
Popes eeiee OTCODWRY, Vint): . . 1841 |Dem..|Richmond, Va. .*.,. .|1862| 72 
1845 |Dem. .|Philadelphia, Pa. .... 1864] 72 
1849 | Whig../Buffalo, N. Y...... -|1874| 74 
fo asa 1853 |Dem..|Dallas Co., Ala......11858] 67 

eS wa 1857 |Dem. .|Lexington, Ky..... ./1875 
Pat ioe }1809 1861 |Rep...|Bangor, Me........./1891] 81 
: 2s | 1808 1865 Carter Co., Tenn... .|1875| 66 
ener - ¥.11823 Mankato, Minn... ..|1885| 62 
Pasete N. H.. ..}1812|M Washington, D. GC. ..|1875| 63 


‘ 8 “fe ety 
vi P. Morton..... Shoreham, Vt........ 1824|N , g ..|Rhinebeck, N. Y..../1920] 96 


WAdlai BE. Stevenson. . Christian Co., Ky..... 5 ~- +] B89E .-|Chicago, Ill.........]1914) 78 

Scte A, Hobart. . {Long Branch, N- 184 oe .../Paterson, N. Juss... 55! 
dore Roosevelt .|New York City, N. Y.|1858/N. Y.. ... Oyster Bay, N.Y... 61. 

. W. Fairbanks . (Unionville Centre, Obio/ 1852) Indianapolis, Ind.... 66 

mes S. Sherman...|Utica, N. Y.......... }185F Utica, N.Y seas 57 

; R. Marshall...;No. Manchester, Ind.. Washington, D.C... 71 


vin Goolidge.....|Plymouth, Vt... 1872 $s. 2) Northampton, Mass. 


a State} Time Name State; Time Name State) Time 


eS . ,.{1789-1791|| James K. Polk. ..|Ter...|1835-1839]|soseph W. Keller. |O. 
oe te lror-i793 R. M. T. Hunter.|Va 1839-1841|/|John G, Carlisle..|/Ky.. 
abt John White..... Ky...|1841-1843 
John W. Jones...|/Va 
1}! Jobn W. Davis...|Ind.. 
R. C. Winthrop..)Mas. . 
Eien Bova ates fy... 1851-1855||Champ Clarke IMO. 
Linn Boyd...... eos -185 thamp Clark.... 
1eves. & 3 N. P. Banks. ....|Mas. |1856-1857||Fred’k H. Gillett.|M 
vy Ky 8 James L. Orr....}S. €.!1857-1859 
a Gatusha-A. Crowlba,,. ltt ties 
Barbour|Va. ../1821-1823||Galusha A. Grow/Pa... - 
v Schuyler Colfax ..|Ind. .|1863-1869 
Taylor. ith i 1eos-iso% Tames G. Bisine..|Me- 
Te 


1869-1875 
Michael C. Kerr. |Ind. ./1875-1876 , a tla 
‘en..|1834-1835|| Samuel J. Randall/Pa.../1876-1881 


The Oath of a President ‘ 


the President shall/ In place of ‘‘protect,” W. H. Taft, when he took 
Be ionowitgs path Mr achoauces “I do| the oath, usad fhe word ‘maintain.’ i ) 
y swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully Oath of U. S. Supreme Court Justice 

the office of President of the United States, | 1 do solemnly swear that I will administer justice 
, to the best of my ability, preserve, PTO- | without respect to persons, and do equal right to 
nd defend the Constitution of the United | the poor and to the rich; and that 1 will faithfully 
| z = | discharge all the duties incumbent on me as Judge, 
ge Washington, as President, ree re according to the best of my abilities and under- 
j in sipor. fad Gonstation of the United | Standing, agreeably to the Constitution and laws 
” 


of the United States. 
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‘ Justices of the United 


States Supreme 


: Nate Service PI KS Name 3 

Chief Justices in Italics Term /|Yrs| © Q Chief Justices in Italics Term 
Son SAY, NeW yn owes est 1789-1795| 61174511829 || Morrison _R. Watte, Ohio. . 1874-1888 
Sonn Rutledge, BY Clases 1789-1791] 2]1739|1800 || John M. Harlan. Ky ...... 1877-1911 
William Cushing, Mass. . .|1789-1810] 21|1733]1810 || William B. Woods, Ga. .. {1880-1887 
James Wilson, Pa......-. 1789-1798] 9|1742/1798 || Stanley Matthews, Ohio. .|1881—-1889 
Joon Blair, Va... ee. 1789-1796| 7|1732/1800 || Horace Gray, Mass....... 1881-1902 
Robert H. Harrison, Md. .|1789-1790| 1|1745|1790 || Samuel Blatchford, N. ¥Y . ./1882-1893 
James Iredell, N.C,....- 1790-1799| 9]1751|1799 || Lucius Q. C, Lamar, Miss.|1888—-1893 
Thomas Johnson, Md {1791-1793} 2|1732|1819 || Melville W. Fuller, I..... 1888-1910 
William Paterson, N. J. 1793-1806] 13|/1745]1806 || David J: Brewer, Kan. .. .|1889-1910 
John Rutledge, 8. C. 1795-1796}. . .|1739]1800 || Henry B. Brown, Mich, . .}1890—-1906 
Samuel Chase d. 1796-1811} 15}1741|1811 || George Shiras, Jr., Pa..... 1892-1903 
Oliver Ellsworth, Conn. . 1796-1799} 4|1745/1807 || Howell B. Jackson, Tenn, ./1893-1895 
Bushrod Washington, V: 1798-1829| 31|1762|1829 || Edward D. White, La... .|i894-1910 
Alired Moore, N. C. 1799-1804| 5|1755|1810 || Rufus W. Peckham, N. Y .|1895-1910 
John Marshall, Va.... 1801-1835| 34/1755|1835 || Joseph McKenna, Cal. . . ./1898-1925 
William Johnson, 8. CG... 1804-1834] 30|1771|1834 || Oliver W. Holmes, Mass. .|1902—-1932 
BrockholstLivingston 11806-1823] .17|1757|1823 || William R. Day, Ohio. . . .}1903-1922 
Thomas Todd, Ky... -11807-1826} 19]1765|1826 || William H. Moody, Mass .|1906-191 
Joseph Story, Mass. 811-1845| 34|1779|1845 || Horace H. Lurton, Tenn. .|1910-1914 
Gabriel Duval, Md. 811-1836] 25/1752|1844 || Charles E. Hughes, N. Y. .|1910-1916 
Smith Thompson,.N. Y.. .|1823-1843] 20]1767}1843 || *Willis Van Devanter, Wy.|1911— 
Robert Trimble, Ky...... 1826-1828| 2)|1777|1828 || Joseph R. Lamar, Ga..... 1910-1916 
John McLean, Ohio. .....|1829-1861] 32|1785|1861 || Hdward D. White, La..... 1910-1921 
Henry Baldwin, Pa....... 1830-1846] 14|1779]1844 || Mahlon Pitney, N. J..... 1912-1922 
James M. Wayne, Ga..... 1835-1867| 32/1790]1867 || Jas. C. McReynolds, Tenn.}/1914-1941 
Roger B. Taney, Md.'.....- 1836-1864] 28|1777/|1864 || *Louis D. Brandeis, Mass-.|/1916—1939 
Philip P. Barbour, Va 1836-1841 1783]1841 || John H-. Clarke, Ohio... .. 1916-1922 
John Catron, Tenn....... 1837-1865] 28|1786|1865 || William H. Taft, Conn... .|1921—1930 
John McKinley, Ala...... 1837-1852) 15/1780/1852.|| *George Sutherland, Utah ./1922-4938 
Peter V. Daniel, Va... ..|1841-1860| 19]1785/1860 || Pierce Butler, Minn...... 1922- ) 
Samuel Nelson, N. Y..... 1845-1872] 27|1792|1873 || Edward T. Sanford, Tenn. |1923-1930 
Levi Woodbury, N. H....|1845-1851 1789/1851 || Harlan F. Stone, N. ¥....|1925—-1941 
Robert C. Grier, Pa...... 1846-1870] 24/1794/1870 || Charles H. Hughes, N. Y. .|1930-1941 
Benj. R. Curtis, Mass... .|1851—-1857| 6/1809)1874 || Owen J. Roberts, Penn. ..|1930—....|.,. 
John A. Campbell, Ala..../1853-1861] 8|1811/1889 || Benjamin N. Cardozo,N.Y.|1932-1938 
Nathan Clifford, Me...... 1858-1881] 23/1803]1881 }| Hugo L. Black, Ala....... LOST ott ae 
Noah H. Swayne, Ohio. . .|1862-1881] 20/1804/1884 |} Stanley F. Reed, Ky....:. 1938-... i 
Samuel F. Miller, Iowa. . .|1862—1890] 28/1816/1890 || Felix Frankfurter, Mass...|1939—....}... 
David Davis, Ill.......... 1862-1877| 15|1815/1886 |} William O. Douglas, Conn. |1939-....]... 
Stephen J. Field, Cal..... 1863-1897] 34/1816|1899 || Frank Murphy, Michigan ./1940-....}... 
Salmon P. Chase, Ohio... .|1864—-1873} 9/1808|1873 || Harlan F. Stone, N. ¥...../1941-....]... 
William Strong, Pa....... 1870-1880! 10}1808)1895 || James F. Byrnes, S.C... ./1941—1942 
Joseph P. Bradley, N. J.. .}1870-1892| 22/1813)1892 || Robert H. Jackson, N. Y..|1941-.2..}... 
Ward Hunt, N. Y........ 1873-1882) 10/1811|1886 || Wiley B. Rutledge, Iowa. .|1943—....1... f 


*Retired. 


Note—Robert H. Harrison, who is listed above as an Associate Justice of the Court, w min} 
Sept. 24, 1789; confirmed by the Senate, September 26, 1789;.and commissioned September 28m E 
There is nothing affirmative to show that he ever accepted the commission or took the oath. J 
Iredell was nominated February 9, 1790, “‘vice Harrison, resigned”’. aa 

Congress, on March 3, 1911, added to the Statutes at Large, as follows: ‘‘The reme Co fi 
United States shall consist of a Chief Justice of the United States and eight fee ace: Santon F 


six of whom shall constitute a quorum.” 


Forms of Address for Persons of Rank 


Source: An Official of the United States Department of State 


The President of the United States is usually, 
and properly, spoken to as ‘‘Mr. President’’; in 
writing to him, ‘“‘My dear Mr. President’’ is good 
usage, and so is ‘“Dear Mr. President, if the writer 
is a friend or is of prominence in affairs. Other- 
wise the chief executive to be addressed more 
formally—‘‘The President, The White House’’ or 
“The Honorable Franklin D. Roosevelt, President 
of the United States.’’ All diplomatic letters from 
foreign sources style the President, ‘‘Excellency.’’ 
The use of ‘‘Excellency’’ in addressing American 
officials is not in accord with American custom. 

A member of the American Cabinet may be. 
addressed as ‘‘My dear Mr. Secretary’’; the head 
‘of a bureau may be written to as ‘‘My dear Mr. 
Commissioner.’’ 

A member of the upper branch of the Congress 
May be addressed as ‘‘My dear Senator (so and 
s0)’’, or ‘‘My dear Senator.’’ A member of the 
lower branch may be written to as ‘‘My dear Mr. 
(so and so)."’_ 3 

The salutation for a member of the Supreme 
Court of the United States is ‘‘My dear Mr. Jus- 
tice,” the address is ‘“‘Mr. Justice (so and so), 
The Supreme Court.’’ The Chief Justice is ‘“‘My 
dear Mr. Chief Justice,’’ the address is ‘‘The 
Chief Justicé, The Supreme Court.’’ All judges, 
Federal, State, Municipal are ‘‘The Honorable.’’ 

» Governors and. Mayors are ‘‘The Honorable’’ 
and so are the heads of departménts.. . 

In addressing doctors and professors the com- 
plimentary title ‘‘Doctor’’ or ‘‘Esquire”’ is gen- 
erally omitted, the initials of the professional 
degree(s) being placed after the name instead, as, 
'“John Jones, LL.D., -D.,’’ or ‘John Jones, 
M.D.” The salutation is ‘My dear Dr. Jones,”’ 


.,Gn, Emperor is to be addressed in a lette 
Sir,’’ or “Your Imperial Majesty.’ | 
A King or Queen is to be addressed, in a let 

as “‘Sir’’ or ‘‘Madam.’’? The envelope is 3 

dressed to “His Majesty (Name), King of (Name 

or _“‘Het Majesty (Name), Queen of (Name),’" 

Princes and Princesses and other personid 
royal blood are addressed as ‘‘His (or Her) Fi 
Highness.”* Here, as in the cases above, a 1 
may begin ‘‘May it please,’’ following with 
words ‘Your Majesty” or ‘‘Your Royal, Highn 

A Duke or Marquis is ““My Lord Duke” (or 
quis’’), a Duke is ‘‘His (or Your) Grace.’ 

A foreign Ambassador is ‘‘Your Excellency? 
Minister Plenipotentiary is “Sir.” In the a 
Shenae sos Bie ns Excellency,’’ a J 

ipotentiary ‘‘The onorable,’’ \ 

ee ig “Mr? apie: SUPE 4 

«qWives of any peer may be addresse 
Madam,” with the further alternative of ‘¥ 

Teeyentp, * or “Your Grace,” if she is of 
The Pope is addressed, ‘‘His Holiness The 

or, “His Holiness Pius XII, Vatican City.” 

Salutation is ‘Your Holiness’? and the cor 

mentary close, ‘‘Respectfully yours,’’: 

A Cardinal is ‘‘Your (His) Eminence.” 
Archbishop’ or Bishop of the Roman Cath 
Church is addressed as ‘‘The Most Reverend’ 
the salutation is ‘‘Your Excellency” or ‘‘ 
Reverend Sir.’’ 


Under the Constitution, the President, Vice 
esident, and al) civil officers of the United States 
BP liable to impeachment for ‘‘treason, bribery, or 
mer high crimes and misdemeanors.”’ and, on 
Viction, shall be removed from office. 
2 House of Representatives has the sole power 
peachment. The Senate has the sole power 
y all impeachments. When sitting for that 
e the members are on oath or affirmation. 
gment in cases of impeachment does not ex- 
urther than to removal from office, and dis- 
cation to hold and enjoy any office of honor, 
or profit under the United States: 
achments to date have been: 
William Blount, one of the first two Senators 
Tennessee, accused of treason and sedition, 
Maving plotted to aid Great Britain in wresting 
and the Louisiana territory from Spain. 


Lif 
1S 


: , impeached him, and the 
Ament trial began Dec. 17, 1798. His 
el said the Senate had lost jurisdiction wher 
pelled Blount. The Senate, agreed to that 
iw of the case, and dismissed the impeachment. 
B) John Pickering, Judge of the District Court 
NNew Hampshire; impeached 1803 for drunken- 
d disregard of the terms of the statutes: 
f arch 3 to March 12, 1804; vote 19 guilty, 7 
Sanity: verdict, guilty; punishment, removal 
m Office. 
Samuel Chase, Associate Justice of the 
Mme Court of the United States: impeached 
for misconduct at trials of persons charged 
breach of the Sedition Law; trial Nov. 30, 
to March 1, 1805; verdict acquittal. 
James Peck, Judge of the District Court for 
: ; impeached for tyrannous treatment of 
heel vote, 21 guilty, 22 not guilty, verdict, 


. 
18 


5) West H. Humphreys, Judge of the District 
for Tennessee, impeached 1862 for support- 
€ secession Movement and unlawiully acting | 
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Impeachmenis in United States History 
Source: Official Government Records 


as Judge of the Confederate District Court; trial 
May 22 to June 26, 1862; - verdict, guilty; punish- 
ment, removal from office. 

(6) Andrew Johnson, President of the United 
States, impeached for usurpation of the law, cor- 
Tupt use of the veto power, interference at elections 
and high crimes and misdemeanors; trial, March 
30 to May 26, 1868; vote, guilty, 35, not guilty, 19: 
verdict, acquittal. 

(7) William W. Belknap, 
peached for accepting br 
1, 1876. A question 
verdict, acquittal. 

(8) Charles Swayne, Judge of the District Court 
for Florida; impeached 1905 for misconduct in 
office; trial Feb. 6 to Feb. 27, 1905; vote, 55 guilty, 
87 not guilty: verdict acquittal. 

(9) Robert W. Archbald, Associate Judge of 
the Commerce Court, was impeached July 11, 1912, 
on articles charging him’ with corrupt collusion 
with coal mine owners and railroad officials while 
in office. Verdict, guilty; removal from office. 

(10) United States District Judge, Alston G. 
Dayton, of West Virginia, was impeached, June 12, 
1914; proceedings abandoned March 3, 1915. 

(11) George W. English, U. S. District Judge, 
East. Dist., Il. The House, April 1, 1926, voted his 
impeachment. He resigned. 

Harold Louderback, U. S. District Judge, 
It was charged that he had 


(12) 
at San Francisco. 
profited pecuniarily by the appointment of re- 
ceivers and had shown favoritism. The Senate, on 
May 24, 1933, voted on the indictment, and he 


Was acquitted. 

(13) Halsted L. Ritter, U. S. District Judge in 
Southern Florida. He had been impeached on 
charges as to financial transaction growing out of 
or associated with fees allowed to lawyers. There 


were 7 counts, on 6 he was acquitted, on the 


ap, Secretary of War, im- 
ibes; trial, April 5 to Aug. 
as to jurisdiction was raised; 


| seventh he was voted guilty, 56 to 28, and the 
| Senate on April 17, 


1936, removed him from 
office, after having, by 76 to 0, voted not to extend 
the punishment to disqualification to hold office. 


cs 


are ident James Monroe in 1820 announced cess | 


tration denounced and defied the ukase 
lared that ‘“‘the American continents are no 
subjects for any new colonial establish- 


ntime the Holy Alliance of Austria, Russia 
ssia joined by France undertook ‘‘to put 
to the system of representative govern- 
* and it was proposed to overthrow new 
aments erected out ae Re old colonies of 
in the Western Hemisphere. 

was the situation (August 1823) when 
Canning, British foreign secretary, wrote 
ichard Rush, American minister in London, 
ng a joint declaration, in substance, that 
covery of the colonies by Spain was hopeless; 
ither Great Britain nor the United States 
iming at the possession of any portion of 
colonies; and that they could not see with 
rence any portion of them transferred tc any 


wer. : { 
as after deliberation by the President and his 
it, which contained John Quincy Ad r 
y of State, John C. Calhoun and William 
(and also after consultation with Thomas 
on, who approved), that the American posi- 
as formally stated in Monroe’s message 
, 1823) asserting, ‘‘as a principle in which 
hts and interests of the United States are 
that the American cortinents, by the 
independent condition which they have 
and maintain, are henceforth not to be 
d as subjects for future colonization by 
n powers. 

‘only when our rights are invaded or seri- 
enaced that we resent injuries or make 
tion for our defense. With the movements 
hemisphere we are of necessity more im- 

it ely connected and by causes which must be 

s to 


ed 


all enlightened and impartial observers. 


The Monroe Doctrine 
Source: Official Government and Historical Records 


uf 


The political system of the allied powers is essen- 
tially different in this respect from that of 
America. This difference proceeds, from that which 
exists in their respective Governments. And to the 
defense of our own, which has been achieved by 
the loss of so much blood and treasure, and ma- 
tured by. the wisdom of their most enlightened 
citizens, and under which we have enjoyed un- 


} exampled felicity, this whole nation is devoted. 


“‘We owe it, therefore, to candor and to the ami- 
cable yelations existing between the United States 
and those powers to declare that we should con- 
sider any attempt on their part to extend the 
system to any portion of this hemisphere, as 
dangerous to our peace and safety. With the exist- 
ing colonies or dependencies of any European 
power we have not interfered and shall not 
interfere. ‘ 

“But with the Governments who have declared 
their independence and maintained it, and whose 
independence we have, on great consideration and 
on just principies, acknowledged, we could not view 
any interposition for the purpose of oppressing 
them, or controlling in any other manner their 
destiny, by any European power in any other light 
than as the manifestation of an unfriendly dis- 
position toward the United States. 

“Tt is still the true policy of the United States 
to leave the parties to themselves, in the hope thai 
other powers will pursue the same course.” - 

“Our policy in regard to Europe . . . remains the 
same, which is, not to interfere in the internal 
concerns of ‘any of its Powers; to consider the 
government de facto as the legitimate government 
for us; to cultivate friendly relations with it, and 
to preserve those relations by a‘frank, firm and 
manly policy, meeting in all instances the just. 
claims of every Power, submitting to injuries from 
HOHE A. Ye) | y 

“In the wars of the European Powers in matters 
relating to themselves we have never taken any 
part, nor does it comport with our policy so to do. 
It is only when our rights are invaded or seriously 
menaced that we resent injuries or make prepara- 
tion for our defense with the movements in this 
hemisphere we are. of necessity, more immediately 
connected.”’ 


pe 


a 


custodian of birth records. 
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Passport Regulations . A 
Source: United States Department of State 


A person applying for a passport, or for the 
renewal or amendment of a passport, should name 
the countries he intends ‘to visit and the object of 
his visit to each country. Passports may be issued 
in foreign countries by American consular officers 
and in an outlying possession of the United States 
by the chief executive. 

As provided by reciprocal agreements, non- 
immigrant visa fees have been waived as between 
the United States and Argentina, the Bahama 
Islands, Barbados, Belgian Congo, Bermuda, Brazil, 
Canada, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the Domini- 
can Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Finland, 
Greenland, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Iceland, 
Iran (Persia), Liberia, Liechtenstein, Mexico, 
Miquelon, Newfoundland, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Peru, St. Pierre, and Switzerland. 

The following countries have not abolished such 
visa fees, but have reduced them as shown: Aus- 
tralia, $2; Chile, $1.75;- China, $2.50; Egypt, $2; 
France, $2.75; Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
$2; India, $2; Iraq, $2; Ireland (Hire), -$2; New 
Zealand, $2; Sweden, $1.25; Union of South Africa, 
$2; Venezuela, $2, 

The above list does not include those countries 
with which waiver or reduction agreements have 
been concluded which are temporarily in suspension 
because of a state of war or conditions arising out 
of the present conflict. 

A person who is entitled to receive a passport, if 
within the United States, must submit a written 
application made before a clerk of the Federal 
court or. a State court authorized to naturalize 
aliens, or before a passport agent. 

(a) Photographs—The application must be ac- 
companied by duplicate photographs not more 
than 3 by 3 inches and not less than 242 by 215 
inches in size, unmounted, printed on thin paper 
on a light background, showing the full front view 
of the features of the applicant, and taken within 
six months of the date they are submitted. Snap- 
shot, newspaper, magazine or full-length photo- 
graphs will not. be accepted. 

(b) Witness—The application must be supported 
by an affidavit of at least one credible witness, who 
has known the applicant at least two years. In 
cases of persons who have not previously obtained 
passports, the applicant or the witness must be 
known to the clerk of court or passport agent, or 
must be able to establish identity by documentary 
evidence, otherwise the applicant must be required 
to obtain as a witness an American citizen having 
his place of business within the jurisdiction of the 


_court or the passport agency. 


The witness, in signing the application, should 
state the nature of his profession or business and 
his professional or business address. No lawyer or 
other person will be accepted as witness to a pass- 
port application if he has received or expects to 
Ce he a fee for his services in connection there- 
with. ve 

A person born in the United States in a place 
where official records of birth were kept at the 
time o* his birth must submit with the application 
a birth certificate under the seal of the official 
A certificate must show 
the date and place of birth and that the record 
was made at the time of birth or shortly thereafter. 
If a birth certificate is not obtainable, that fact 
should be shown, and the application should be 


supported by a baptismal certificate or a certified | 


copy of the record of baptism under the seal of the 
church in which the applicant was baptized, giv- 
ing the date and place of birth, the date of bap- 
tism, and the date on which the record of baptism 
was made. A baptismal certificate must show that 
the baptism occurred within a short time after 
the date of birth. If birth and baptismal cer- 
tificates are not obtainable, an affidavit of the 
parent or of the physician, nurse,.or midwife who 
attended the birth, or the affidavit of a reputable 
verson having sufficient knowledge to be able to 
testify as to the place and date of the applicant’s 
hating be ce 2 

n_ the case of ‘a person born abroad prior to noon 
E.S,.T. May 24, 1934, whose father was at the ents 
a citizen and had previously resided here before 
the birth of his child, his application should be 
accompanied by evidence of his father’s American 
ee lp 

ersons born abroad after May 24, 1934, and prior 
to Jan. 13, 1941, of an American mother or father 
who had previously resided here may submit evi- 
dence of the citizenship of either of their parents. 
A child borh abroad after Jan. 13, 1941 of parents 
one of whom is a citizen of the United States and 


United States—Passport Law 


the other of whom is an alien must show that} 
American parent has had ten years residence ing 
United States or one of its outlying possessions 
least five of which were after attaining the agi 
16 years. Such child, whether born between | 
24, 1934 and Jan. 13, 1941, or on and after = 
latter date, must reside in the United States ow 
outlying possessions for a period or periods to 
ing five years between the ages of 13 and 21 yer 


A naturalized citizen must transmit his certifi 
of naturalization, with his application. It wili 
returned to him after inspection. He must stati 
his application when he emigrated, where he » 
lived since his arrival, when and before 
court he was naturalized, and that he is the i 
tical person described in the certificate. 1 

A woman applicant should state whether 
has ever been married. A married woman shf 
sign her own given name with the family 
of her husband. : S 


A person who is a national of the United Sta 
but not a citizen thereof, must state that he a 
allegiance to the United States and that he does# 
acknowledge allegiance to any other governm® 
and must submit evidence in support of his el: 

Under the Act of May 16, 1932, passports is 


G 
valid for two years from date of issue unless lin 
to a shorter period, but may be renewed fi 
period of two years upon payment of a fee of 

Passports will be issued by consuls abroad toj@ 
classes of persons mentioned below: 


(a) To native citizens, to whom departme 
passports have been issued or who have been 
cluded in departmental passports subsequent 
Jan 3, 1918, and to native citizens who are ij 
tified by service passports. 


(b) To native and naturalized citizens 
registration at a consulate is valid at the 
when the application for a passport is filed. 

(ec), To citizens not included in the ela 
named above, in certain emergency cases. 

There are certain instances, such as those n 
tioned below, in which consuls are not allowe 
issue passports, unless specifically autho 
the Department of State: 

(d) Persons who claim American citizens» 
but who have never established their claimé 
whose claims are open to doubt. This class 
include, among others: a | 
_ 1. Those persons who claim citizenship by t 
in the U. S. and who adduce evidence in prog 
their claims, which requires verification. 

2. Those who claim citizenship by birth but : 
possess dual nationality and whose claims 
doubtful validity. ~ r 

A fee of $1 is charged for executing all ay 
cations for passports. 

The Department of State has ruled that, 
the. present emergency, no passport which 
heretofore been issued shall be valid for us 
traveling from the U. S. to_a foreign country ¥ 


Ww 


e validate 
passport heretofore issued or issue any new 
ports for a foreign country it will be required | 
documentary evidence be submitted to it 


B 


necessity for traveling outside the United Si 
and at the same time to take every possible preid 


In view of the declared emergency and the née 
sity from the standpoint of the national det 
for careful supervision ovér the entry of a 
into the United States, the following procec| 
effective July 1, 1941, has been instituted to re 
the submission of the cases of applicants : 
migration visas and for nonimmigrant vise 
the Department of State for preliminary exams 
tion before they. are given final considerati 
the consuls. ‘ 


‘ 


SEC: 401. A person who is a national of the 
Inited States, whether by birth or naturalization, 
lose his nationality by: 


Obtaining naturalization in a foreign state, 
aer upon his own application or through the 
uralization of a parent having legal custody of 
person: Provided, however, That nationality 
1 not be lost as the result of the naturalization 
@ parent unless and until the child shall have 
witained the age of 23 years without acquiring 
rmanént residence in the United States: Provided 
her, That a person who has acquired foreign 
jonality through the naturalization of his par- 
ec 
he has not heretofore expatriated himself as an 
rican citizen by his own voluntary act, be 
mitted within two years from the effective date 
f his Act to return to the United States and take 
p permanent residence therein, and it shall be 
eafter deemed that he has elected to be an 
erican citizen, 
(b) Taking an oath or making an affirmation or 
oth i formal declaration of allegiance to a foreign 
: or 


¢) Entering, or serving in, the armed forces’ of 

rei state unless expressly authorized by the 
iws of the United States, if he has or acquires 
} nationality of such foreign state: 


i) Accepting, or performing the duties of, any 
ce, post, or employment under the government 
bf a foreign state or political subdivision thereof 
if which only nationals of such state are eligible: 


“(e) Voting in a political election in a foreign state 
participating in an election or plebiscite to 
mine the sovereignty over foreign territory; or 
{) Making a formal renunciation of nationality 
efore a diplomatic or consular officer of the United 
tes in a foreign state, in such form as may be 
scribed by the Secretary of State; or 
g) Deserting the military or naval service of the 
ed States in time of war, provided he is con- 
d thereof by a court martial; or 


h) Committing any act of treason against, or 
tempting by force to overthrow or bearing arms 
yainst the United States, provided he is convicted 
of by a court martial or by a court of com- 
nt jurisdiction. 


. 402. A national of the United States who 
s born in the United States or who was born in 
place outside of the jurisdiction of the United 
of a parent who was born in the United 


. However, no such presumptions shall arise 
respect to any officer or employee of the 
States while serving abroad as such officer 
a ployee, nor to any accompanying member of 
‘amily. 


SEC. 403. 

j h section 401, no national can ex- 
at ane eH ze or be expatriated, under this 

ion while within the United States or any of 

‘§- outlying possessions, but expatriation_ shall 
sult from the performance within the United 
or any of its outlying possessions of any of 
acts or the fulfillment of any of the conditions 
ecified in this section if and when the national 
eafter takes up a residence abroad. 
No national under 18 years of age can ex- 
ate himself under subsections (b) to (g), in- 
sive, or sectior 401. ‘ 
404. A person who has become a national 
Sburalisation shall lose his nationality by: 
Residing for at least 2 years in the territory 


fi state of 
val oF in which the place of his birth is situ- 
if 


eof; or s 


— Ceey TS 


U. S.—Loss of Nationality Law 


(a) Except as provided in subsections. 


Ps a ee. 
wee 
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Loss of Nationality, Act of 1940 


(b) Residing continuously for 3 years in the 
territory of a foreign state of which he was for- 
merly: a nationai or in which the place of his birth 
is situated, except as provided in section 406 
hereof. : 

(c) Residing continuously for 5 years in any 
other foreign state, except as provided in section 
406 hereof. 

SEC. 405. 
to a person: 


(a) Who resides abroad in the empioyment and 
Saat the orders of the Government of the United 
ates; 


(b) Who is receiving compensation from the 
Government of the United States and residing 
abroad on account of disability incurred in its 
service. 


SEC. 406. Subsections (b) and (ec) or section 404 
shall have no application to a person: 


(a) Who shall have resided in the United States 
not less than twenty-five years subsequent to his 
naturalization and shall have attained the age of 
sixty-five years when the foreign residence is 
established; ~» 


(b) Who is residing abroad upon the date of the 
approval of this Act, or who is thereafter sent 
abroad, and resides abroad temporarily solely or 


Section 4¢4 shall have no application 


principally to represent a bona fide American 
educational, scientific, philanthropic, religious, 
commercial, financial, or business organization, 


having its principal offce or place of business in’ 
the United States, or an international agency of 
an official character in which the United States 
participates, for which he receives a substantial 
compensation; 

(c) Who is residing abroad on account of ill 
health; 


(d) Who is residing abroad for the purpose of. 
pursuing studies of a specialized character or at- 
tending an institution of learning of a grade above 
that. of a preparatory school, provided that such 
residence does not exceed five years; 


(e) Who is the wife, husband, or child under 
twenty-five years of age of, and is residing abroad 
for the purpose of being with, an American citizen 
spouse or parent who is residing abroad for one of 
the objects or causes specified in section 405 or 
subsections (a), (b), (c), or (d) hereof; 

(£) Who was born in the United States or one 
of its outlying possessions, who originally had 
American nationality, and who, after having lost 
such nationality through marriage to an alien, 
reacquired it; 

(g) Who is the wife, husband, or child under 
twenty-one years of age of, and is residing abroad 
for the purpose of being with a spouse or parent 
who is an American national by birth and such 
spouse or parent during minority for a period or 
periods totaling ten years has resided in the 
United States; ; 

(h) Who is a veteran of the Spanish-American 
War, or of the World War, his wife, minor chil- 
dren, or dependent parents. ~* ; 

SEC. 407. .A person having American nationality, 
who is a minor and is residing in a foreign state 
with or under the legal custody of a parent who 
loses American nationality under section 404 of 
this Act, shall at ie a. ae lose his American 

i lity if such minor has x 
paLanality of such foreign state: Provided, That, 
in such case, American nationality shall not be ~ 
lost as the result of loss of American nationality by 
the parent unless and until the child attains the 
age of 23 years without having acquired permanent 
residence Ms the United States. 


‘Amendment to the Law 


tober 16, 1941, Congress amended Section 
1408 of the Nationality Act of 1940 by extending the 
time during which nationality shall not be lost 
under Sections 404 and 407 from one year to two 
years, and by extending the time during which to 
overcome the presumption of loss of citizenship 
under Section 2 of the Act of March 2, 1907, from 
one year to two years. 

The Act of Oct. 9, 1942, added another extension 
of two years, so that the total period of grace 
permitted before loss of nationality will become 
operative is four years from the effective date of . 
the Nationality Act of 1940, or Oct. 14, 1944. 
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ets, 


The procedure applies to the cases of all aliens 
seeking permanent residence, tempcrary entry, or 
transit to a foreign destination, except native- 
‘born . citizens of independent countries of the 
Western Hemisphere, certain British subjects, of- 
ficials of foreign governments, and seamen, where 
cases are subject to a different procedure. 

The procedure with respect to applicants for 
any type of visas requires the submission to the 
Department of State of a Biographical Statement 
on Form BC, se ag with two affidavits of sup- 

ort ‘and sponsorship. 
rf The paces of children under 18 years old may 
be included in forms covering an_ accompanying 
parent. The affidavits on parts C of Form BC 
must be prepared by American citizens or by 
aliens lawfully admitted into the United States 
for permanent residence. Part B of Form BC 
should also be submitted by American citizens» or 
by aliens td admitted for permanent resi- 
dence, if possible. : 

The forms referred to are prescribed by regula- 
tion and will be furnished upon request addressed 
to the Visa Division, Department of State, Wash- 
ington, D.C. The forms must be fully completed 
by typewriter and signed under oath before a 
Notary Public or other person authorized by law to 
administer oaths. Substitute documents will not 


*be accepted in lieu of any of the forms listed. The 
corroboratory documents and evidence referred to, 


in_the forms must be submitted with the forms. 
When all of the required forms and supporting 

dccuments have been assembled, completely filled 

out by typewriter and. signed under oath, they 


should be sent to the Immigration \Section, Visa | State. ‘ 
ry é : 


1940 Law Defining U. S. Nationals and Citizens 


Source: United States 


Under the Act approved Oct. 14, 1940, éffec- 
tive Jariuary 13, 1941, the following persons are 
considered nationals and citizens of the United 
States at birth. i 

Sec. 201. The following shall be nationals and 
citizens of the United States at birth: 

(a) A person born in the United States and sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction thereof; 

(b) A person born in the United States to a 
member of an Indian, Eskimo, Aleutian, or other 
aboriginal tribe: Provided, That the granting of 
citizenship under this subsection shall not in any 
manner impair or otherwise affect the right of such 
person to tribal or other property; ‘ 

¢) A petson born outside of the United States 
and its outlying possessions of parents both of 
whom are citizens of the United States and one of 
whom has resided in the United States or one of 
its outlying possessiork, prior to the birth of stich 


. person; 


(a) A person born outside of the United States 
and its outlying possessions of parents one of whom 
is a citizen of the United States who resided in the 
United States or one of its outlying possessions 
prior to. the birth of such person, and the other of 
Be is a national, but not a citizen of the United 

ates. 

(e) A person born in an outlying possession of the 
United States of parents one of whom is a citizen 
of the United States who resided in, the United 
States or one of its outlying possessions prior to 
the birth of such person; 

(f) A child of unknown parentage found in the 
United States, until shown not to have been born 
in the United States; : y 

(g) A person born outside the United States and 
its outlying possessions of Barents one of whom is 
® citizen of the United States, who, prior to the 
birth of such person, has had ten years’ residence 
in the United States or one of its outlying posses- 
sions, at least five of which were after attaining 
the age of sixteen years, the other being an alien: 
Provided, That, in order to retain such citizenship, 
the child must reside in the United States or its 


_ outlying possessions for a period or periods totaling 


five years between the ages of thirteen and twenty- 
one years: Provided further, That, if the child has 
not taken up a residence in the Pnited States or 
its outlying possessions by the time he reaches the 
age of sixteen Years, or if he resides abroad for 
such a time that it becomes impossible for him to 
complete the five years’ residence in the United 
States, or its outlying possessions before reaching 


the age of twenty-one years, his American citizen- 


ship shall thereupon cease. > 
The preceding provisos shall not apply to a child 
born abroad whose American parent'is at the time 
of the child's birth residing abroad solely or prin- 
cipally in the erhployment of ‘the Government of 
the United States om a bona fide American, educa- 
tional. scientific, philanthropic, religious, commer- 


Division. Department of State, Washington, D 


able to poe to the United States within t 
period of the validity of the visa and in this co: 
nection that he has transportation reservations ar 
reasonable expectation of obtaining an exit perme 
and transit visas to the port of embarkation. 

When the cases are referred to the consuls ti 
interested persons will be notified immediately. 
cases will be considered and action taken by tly 
consuls under the law strictly according to tiy 
facts of the cases, special consideration may nif 
be_aceorded and should not_be requested. ; 

The President’s Advisory Committee on Politic: 
Refugees, 122 E. 22nd St., New York, N. Y., ha 
volunteered to act in an advisory liaison capaci 
between the social service organizations offerin 


their services to sponsors and the Department » 


Department of Justice 


cial, or financial organization, having its princip 
office or place of business in the United States, « 
an international agency of an official character = 
which the United States participates, for which rE 
receives a substantial compensation; 

(h) The foregoing provisions of .subsection (¢] 
concerning retention of citizenship shall apply ; 


any other Act, are hereby declared to be citize: 
of the United States. 


person was or is a citizen of the United States, | 
declared to be™a citizen of the United States. 
(b) Any person born in the Republic of Panam 
on or after February 26, 1904, and whether befow 
or after the effective date of this Act, whose fathw 
or,mother or both at the time of the birth of sua 
person was or is a citizen of the United ate 
employed by the Government of the United Stati 
or by the Panama Railroad Company, is declare 
to be a citizen of the United States. 
Sec. 204. Unless otherwise provided in Sectia 
201, the following shall be nationals, but not cit 
zens of the United States at birth. 


(a)_A person born in an outlying possession’ 
the United States of parents one oF whom is — 
national, but not a citizen, of the United States; 

(b) A person born outside the United States a ; 
its outlying possessions of parents both of whom a 
nationals, but not citizens, of the United Sta 
and have resided in the United States or one of i 
outlying possessions ‘prior to the birth of sucw 
person; 

(c) A child of unknown parentage found in ai 
outlying possession of the United States, untt 
shown not to have been born in such outlyi 
PeSec. 208. Th isi f 

ec. : e provisions of Section 201, subi 

sections (¢), (d), (e), and (g), and section 20. 
subsections (a) and (b), hereof apply, as of 
date of birth, to a child born out of wedlock, pr 
vided the paternity is established during minorit 
eee or adjudication of a compete 

urt. : 
In the absence of such legitimation or adjud 
tion, the child, whether born before or artes 
effective date of this Act, if the mother had 
nationality of the United States at the time of 
child’s birth, and had previously resided in t¢ 
United States or one of its. outlying possession 
shall be held to have acquired at birth her natic 
ality status. : 7 


; (Passed by the 


ption 701. ‘Notwithstanding the provisions of 
ons 303 and 326 of this Act, any person not a 
m, regardless of age, who has served or here- 
serves honorably in the military or naval 
of the United States during the present war 
who, having been lawfully admitted to the 
hited States, including its Territories and pos- 
sions, shall have been at the time of his enlist- 
or induction a resident thereof, may 
alized upon compliance with all the require- 
nts of the naturalization laws except that (1) 
eclaration of intention and no period of resi- 
@ within the United States or any State shall 
TYeguired; (2) the petition for naturalization may 
in any court having naturalization jurisdic- 
regardless of the residence of the petitioner; 
the petitioner shall not be required to speak 
glish language, sign his petition in his own 
writing, or meet any educational test; and 
) no fee shall be charged or collected for making, 
, or docketing the petition for naturalization, 
‘for the hearing thereon, or for the certifica- 
f of naturalization, ii issued: 
'rovided, however, That (1) there shall be in- 
d in the petition the affidavits of at least two 
edible witnesses, citizens of the United States, 
ting that each such witness personally knows 
@ petitioner to be a person of good moral char- 
er, attached to the principles of the Constitution 
he United States, and well disposed to the good 
lér and happiness of the United States, (2) the 
iryice of the petitioner in the military or naval 
of the United States shall be proved by 
Wits, forming part of the petition, of at least 


“41 
ter 


id 


vil 


stion 323. A person who, while a citizen of the 
ed States and during the first or second World 
entered the military or naval service of any 
try at war with a country with Which the 
fed States was or is at war. who has lost citi- 
hip of the United States by reason of any oath 
gation taken for the purpose of entering such 
or by reason of entering or serving in such 
forces, and who intends to reside A erg = 
in the United States, may be natural by 
before any naturalization court specified in 
tion (a) of section 301, the oaths prescribed 
3! + 

a aa alae who has lost citizenship of the 
d States during the second World War may, 
6 so desires, be naturalized by taking, before 
diplomatic or consular officer of the United 
s abroad, the oaths prescribed by section 335. 
oY the purposes of this section, the second 
War shall be deemed to have commenced 
1939, and shall* continue until such 
Dnited States shall cease to be in a 


shall be sent by such 
or such court to the 
the Department of 


ion 323a of the Nationality Act, added by the 
Dec. 7, 1942, provides as follows: 
jon 323a. A person who was a member of 
ilitary or naval forces of the United States at 
‘time after April 5, 1917, and before Nov. 12; 
or at any time after April 20, 1898, and before 
uly 5, 1902, or who served on the Mexican Border 
"a member of the regular Army or National 
d from June 1916, to April 1917, who is not 
en ineligible to citizenship, who was not at 
me during such period or thereafter separated 
such forces under other than honorable con- 
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Amendments to the Nationality Act 


Tith Congress) 


two citizens of the United States, members or 
former members during the present.war of the 
military or naval forces of the noncommissioned or 
warrant officer grade or higher (who may be the 
witnesses described in clause (1) of this proviso) 
¥ by a duly authenticated copy of the record of 

e executive department having custody of the 
record of petitioner’s service, showing that the 
petitioner is or was during the present war a mem- 
ber serving honorably in such armed forces, and 
(3) the petition shall be filed not later than one 
year after the termination of the effective period 
of those titles of the Second War Powers Act, 1942, 
for which the effective period as specified in the 
last title thereof. 

The petitioner may be naturalized immediately if 
prior to the filing of the petition the petitioner and 
the witmesses required by the foregoing proviso 
shall have appeared before and been examined by 
a representative of the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service. 

Section 702. During the present war, any person 
entitled to naturalization under section 701 of this 
Act, who while serving honorably in the military 
or naval fortes of the United States is not within 
the jurisdiction of any court authorized to natural- 
ize aliens, may be naturalized in accordance with 
all the applicable provisions of section 701 without 
appearing before a naturalization court. 

The petition for naturalization of any petitioner 
under this section shall be made and sworn to 
before, and filed with, a representative of the Im- 


migration and Naturalization Service designated by 
the Commissioner or a Deputy Commissioner, \ 


Amendment to Nationalize Ex-Alien Soldiers 


| ditions, who was not a conscientious objector who 
performed no military duty whatever or refused to 
wear the uniform, and who was not at any time 
during such period or thereafter discharged from 
the military or naval forces on account of his 
alienage, shall, if he has resided in the United 
States continuously for at least two years pursuant 
to a legal admission for permanent residence in 
lieu of the usual five years’ residence within the - 
United States and six months’ residence within 
the State of his residence at the time of filing the 
petition for naturalization, during all of which 
two-year period he has behaved as a person of 
good moral character, be entitled at any time 
within one year after the date of approval of this 
Act to naturalization upon compliance with all of 
the geet yanenie of the naturalization laws, except 
that— 
(1) no declaration of intention shall be 
required; is 
(2) no certificate of arrival shall be re- - 
quired unless such person’s admission to the 

United States was subsequent to March 3. 

1924; and i 

(3) no residence within the jurisdiction of 
the court shall be required. : 

Such petitioner shall verify his -petition for 
naturalization by the affidavits of at least two 
credible witnesses who are citizens of the United 
States, or shall furnish the depositions of two such 
witnesses made in accordance with ‘the require- 
ments of subsection (e) of section 327 of the 
Nationality Act of 1940, to prove the required resi- 
dence, good moral character, attachment to the 
principles of the Constitution of the United States, 
and favorable disposition ‘toward the good. order 
and happiness of the United States. On applica- 

! tions filed for any benefits under this Act, the 
requirement of fees for naturalization documents 
is hereby waived. 


G aw, signed by the President, provides 
oa fevdbar the war program of the United 
the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
apt or reject on behalf of the United States 
#t of money or other property, real or per- 
I ‘or services, made on condition that it be 
| for a particular war purpose. He may con- 
et into money at open ee ret ee any 
7 of. property other than 7 
Bee ay of the Treasury, in order to ef- 


— 


Acceptance of Conditional War Gifts to U S. 


| ate the purposes for which. gifts accepted ” 
petae thls title are made, shall from time to time 
allocate the money in such special deposit account 
to such of the various appropHagions available for 
the purchase of war material and the furtherance 
of the war program of the United States as in his 
judgment will best effectuate the intent of the 
donors, and such money is hereby appropriated 


and shall be available for expenditure for the pur-, , 


poses of the appropriations to which allocated. 


| by fib oh 
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President Roosevelt on June 3, 1941, signed an 
. Executive order in connection with the Alien Regis- 
tration Act of 1940. The order provides that non- 
immigrants must present unexpired passports or 
official documents in the nature of passports issued 
by the governments of the countries to which they 
owe allegiance or other travel documents showing 
their origin and identity as prescribed in regula- 
tions issued by the Secretary of State, and valid 
passports or other non-immigrant visas. 
7 Immigrants must present unexpired passports, or 
official documents in the nature of passports, issued 


The general provisions of the Federal immigra- 
laws, except where there is conflict, if any, 
with the Executive order of June 3, 1941, are, in 
brief, as follows: 3 
‘ erican Consuls abroad are directed to examine 
_ the information given on questionnaires and 

eliminate applicants who are feeble-minded, and 
whose prison records make them inadmissible, as 
well as all others of.the classes excluded by law. 

foreign country is designated as quota-control 
and it is his duty to see that the quota is 
I exceeded. The Consular service is under the 

epartment of State. 

he Rresident’s Proclamation of April 28, 1938, 
issued under the Immigration Act of 1924, has 
d quotas specifying the number of immigrants 
ho may enter the United States from each of the 
untries listed therein. Under these quotas, a 


y 
f The quota does not apply to Canada, Mexico, or 
independent countries of Central and South 
America. Natives of those countries can come 
without quota. - 

f an alien obtains a certificate and later changes 


fees pe 7h: IMMIGRANTS AND 
States are divided 


Be 
g 


he 


and who seeks to enter the United States 
for the purpose of carrying on the vocation 
ister, or professor and his wife, and un- 


i! of mini er, 0 
_ married children under 18 years, if accompanying 
one following to join him; 
(e) An immigrant who is a bona fide student at 
east 15 years of age and who seeks to enter the 
ace 
8 


ish 
i, = 
United States solely for the purpose of study at 
an accredited school: : 
" Sy Sy ' ‘ 
I lowing classes of aliens are excluded from 
“g mission into the United States: 
: a 1) All idiots, imbeciles, feeble-minded persons, 
eptics, insane persons; persons of constitutional 
hopathic inferiority; persons with chronic al- 
ism; paupers; professional beggars, vagrants, 
. afflicted with tuberculosis in any form or 
___with a loathsome or dangerous, contagious disease; 
Vets ers ms who are found to be and are certified by 
the exam: ning surgeon as being mentally defective 
physically defective to an extent affecting ability 
‘to e a living; persons who have been convicted 
mit the commission of offenses involving 
By haladaae polygamists. 
2) Anarchists, or persons who believe in 
ocate the overthrow by force or violence of the 
Government of the United States or of all forms of 
law or who disbelieve in or are opposed 
ized ‘ip 8 cha pa or who advocate the assas- 


es— 


‘The United States I 


"Source: The Federal Statutes and Executive Orders 


GENERAL PROVISIONS OF THE IMMIGRATION STATUTES 


The principal United States consular officer in |- 


tal of 153,724 alien immigrants may be admitted | 


mm 


1 =, 
‘py the governments of the countries wh 
owe allegiance, or other travel documents : 
their origin and identity, prescribed in regulate 
issued by the Secretary of State, and valid 
gration visas granted by the consular officers 07 
United States in accordance with the require! 
of the Immigration Act of 1924 and the regula 
issued thereunder. : 

The Secretary of State is authorized to. | 
cases of emergency in which the passpo 
immigration visa requirements may be waive 
an immigrant alien. i 


his mind about emigrating, his place cannoj(d 
taken by another. 4 j 

The Act of March 24, 1934, granted independi 
to the Philippine Islands, to take effect under > 
tain conditions on May 1, 1944. Until independi 
is finally achieved, Filipinos remain American® 
tionals, and they are entitled to the protectio 
the United States. However, for immigration 
poses, the Philippines are regarded as a for 


aliens. 

quota of 50 who may be admitted to the Un: 

States as immigrants. § 
Members of races ine 


limited periods. The raciai restrictions are : 
applicable to non-immigrants who seek to cor 
the United States for a temporary purpose, 
they may be permitted to enter under cer? 
~conditions. 


NON-IMMIGRANTS 


(f) ‘Women who were citizens of the Uni 
States and who lost their’ citizenship by reasow 
marriage to aliens, or through the loss of Uns 
States citizenship by their husbands, or by | 
riage to aliens and residence in a foreign coun® 
A non-immigrant is: ® 
(1) An accredited official of a foreign goy 
ment recognized by the Government of the Un 
Pbigtonie his family, attendants, servants, and 

af a 
(2) An alien visiting the United States té 


porarily as a tourist or temporari 1 
pleasure ; porarily for busines 
n alien in continuous tr: ho 
United Statens ansit throws r 
) An alien lawfully admitted to the Un 
who later goes in transit from one pe 
the United States to another through foreign a 


bona fide alien seaman sery 
arriving at a port of 
and seeking to enter tem 
solely in the pursuit of h: 


of age, if accompanyi 
A, quota immigrant is any other 


quota immigrant or a non-immigrant, ; 


EXCLUDABLE CLASSES f 


sination of public officials, or 4 
teach the unlawful destruction oF prose ane 
titutes, or persons coming for the Purpose | 
prostitution or for any other immoral purpose. 
pal ccepttaer ra who have been induct 
‘ irage 
country en offers a ad Solicited to migrate to. 
ed or unskilled; 

Buena ae ; Persons likely to 
from admission 


to or- | 
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tion, association, society, municipality, or ,may be admitted whether such relative can read 
government, stowaways, except that any | or not. 
towaway, if otherwise admissible, may be| . (c) Persons seeking admission to avoid religious 
d in the discretion of the Attorney Gen- | persecution in the country of their last permanent 
children under sixteen years of age un- | residence. 
anied by or not coming to one or both of (d) Persons previously residing here who were 
parents, except that any such children may | lawfully admitted, resided cohtinuously therein for 
mitted if they are not likely to become a| 5 years, and return thereto, within 6 months from 
charge and are otherwise eligible. the date of their departure. ; 
Unless otherwise provided for by existing (e) Persons in transit through the United States. 
» and with certain exceptions the so-called (f) Persons lawfully admitted and who later go 
w Races. in transit through foreign contiguous territory 
) Aliens who have been arrested and deported | (the period an alien may remain in foreign con- 
Suance of law, as distinguished from persons | iguous territory while in transit under this ex- 
led and deported, regardless of when such | €MPtion shall be limited to 60 eat an alien may 
ation occurred. He cannot land even as a | leave and enter at the same port and still be in 
fan, except to go to a hospital. Such aliens, | tansit_within the meaning hereof). 
er, may be given permission by the Attorney | _ (8) Exhibitors and employees of fairs and ex- 
heral to reapply for admission after they have | PoSitions authorized by Congress. _ 
hained out of the United States for at least one Skilled labor, if otherwise admissible, may be 
it from the date of deportation panoried if rst of — kind unemployed cannot 
1 pe ound in is country. 
Haliens over 16 years of age who cannot read The provisions of law applicable to contract 
glish language or some other language or | yapor shall not be held to exclude professional 
t, including Hebrew or Yiddish, are excluded, ; i “4 = 
the following exceptions: , ° arbors, artists, Saag on tae nurses, beret. 
ae professors, persons belonging to any recognize: 
Persons who are physically incapable of | jearned profession, or domestic servants. 
£. . Violations of the immoral-women clause are 
Any admissible alien or any alien heretofore | punishable, on conviction, by imprisonment. up to 
after legally admitted, or any citizen of the | ten years and a fine up to $5,000. Violations of the 
d States may bring in or send for his father | contract-labor clause are punishable, on conviction, 
dfather, over 55 years of age, his wife or | by $1,000 fine in each case and (or) imprisonment 
grandmother, or his unmarried or | up to two years. Violations of the Anarchist clause 
daughter, who, if otherwise admissible, ' carry prison up to five years. 


ALIEN REGISTRATION 


June 28, 1940, a law was enacted requiring fingerprinted before or at the time of entry, or 
egistration and fingerprinting of all aliens. : within thirty days after entry, if they desire to 
entering the United States on and after | remain in the United States more than 29 days. 
27, 1940, are required to be registered and | 


Political, Legislative, Financial Information on States 
@ Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 


: Legislature 


Limit | Budget | Debt | Ass'd Val 


Begins , Meets | Days $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 
65,000 960,598 
123 


iseit 66,23 
376,958 |492,375|25,313,881 
28/108,219 1735 


7 
7,356 


j in January; 60 days beginning following M 
ig Gantt, but ee paid for 50 days only. Special 
Wo limit. but members paid for 60 days only. 


sessions limited to 20 days. 


“Copyright, 


’ copies.’’ 


H 
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The copyright law provides that the application 
for registration of any work ‘‘shall specify to which 
of the following classes the work in which copy- 
Tight is claimed belongs: " Rey Ss 

(a) Books including composite and cyclopaedic 
works, directories, gazetteers and other compila- 
tions; (b) periodicals, including newspapers; (c) 
lectures, sermons, addresses, prepared for oral 
delivery; (g) dramatic or dramatico-musical com- 
positions; (e) musical compositions; (f) maps; (g) 
works of art, models or designs for works of art; 
(h) reproductions of a work of art; (i) drawings of 
plastic works of a scientific or, technical character; 
(j) photographs; (k) prints and pictorial illustra- 
tions; (1) motion picture photo plays; (m) motion 
pictures other than photo-plays. : 

For works reproduced in copies for sale or public 
distribution: 1. Publish the work with the copy- 
tight notice. The notice may be in the form 
19....(year date. of publication), by 
+-....(mame of copyright proprietor), or in the 
case of works specified above (f) to (k) the notice 
may consist of the letter _C inclosed in a circle (c) 
accompanied by the initials, monogram, mark or 
symbol of the proprietor—provided that his name 
shall appear on some accessible part of the 
2. Promptly after publication send to the 
Copyright Office, Library of Congress, Washington, 
D. C., two copies (or if the work is by a foreign 
citizen and is first published in a foreign country, 
one eopy only) of the best edition of the work, 
with an application for registration. 

In the case of books by American authors, or 
permanent residents of the United States, the 
copies deposited must be accompanied by an affi- 
davit, under the official seal of an officer author- 
ized to administer oaths, stating that the typeset- 
ting, printing and binding of the book have been 
performed within the United States. Affidavit and 
application forms will be supplied by the Copyright 
Office on request. 

BOOKS OF FOREIGN ORIGIN 

Books of foreign origin in a language or lan- 
guages other than English are not required to be 
manufactured in the United States. In the case 
of a book in the English language published abroad 
before publication in this country, an ad interim 
copyright for four months from the day of the 
deposit of the foreign copy may be secured by de- 
positing in the Copyright Office one complete copy 
of the foreign edition within sixty days after its 
publication abroad. If two copies of such book 
manufactured and published in this country are 
deposited for registration during the ad interim 
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Source: An Official of the U. S. Copyright Office 


term, the copyright shall be extended for t t 


matic or musical compositions, one complete 
of the work: (b) In the case of photograph! 
intended for general circulatian, one photogy 
print. (ec) In the case of works of art (painy 
drawings, sculptures), or of drawings or 
works of a scientific or: technical character 
pelo or other identifying reproduction 1 
work. 

The statutory fee for registration of a pub& 
work subject to copyright is $2. This include 
Copyright Office certificate under seal. For 
tration of a published photograph where a cq 
eate is not desired the fee is $1. For di 
music, lectures and works of art not reprojq 
in copies for sale (i. e., unpublished) the 
tration fee is $1 as heretofore. For renewy 
copyright, $1. For recording assignments # 
each Copyright Office record-book page or fra 
thereof over one-half page. 

Copyright notices in books must be placed d 
title page or on the page immediately follow 

The original term of copyright under ex 
U. S. law runs for 28 years. Within one 
prior to the expiration of the original oe 
author, or the next of kin, may secure a fel 
for a further term of 28 years! In case of 
posite works, or works made for hire, the pra 
tor may secure the renewal. 

Copyright in the United States may be sé 
for works of foreign authors published in fal 
countries on compliance with the American 
right law. 


PRINTS AND LABELS 


Under the Commercial Print and Label ij 
effective at the close of business June 30, 1940 
registration of commercial prints and labels 
transferred from the office of the Commis 
of Patents to the Register of Copyrights. Ri 
tions already made and unexpired are subje 
renewal through the Register of Copyrights 
their term_expires, if application is made y 
one year of expiration of original term of 28 y 
For forms and instructions apply to the Res 
of Copyrights. . 


Wills 


Source: General Provisions of the Laws on the Subject. : 


A Will or Testament is a final disposition of a 
person’s property, to take effect after his death. 

A codicil is an addition or alteration in such dis- 
position. " 

A will, or codicil, may be signed any day, includ- 
ing Sundays and legal holidays. 

All persons are competent to make a will except 
idiots, persons of unsound mind, and infants, In 
civil law, a minor is an infant. 

‘In many States a will of an unmarried woman is 
deemed revoked by her subsequent marriage. 

A mnuneupative or unwrittén will is one made 
orally by a soldier in active service, or by a mariner 
while at sea. 

In most of the States a will must be in writing, 
signed by the testator, or by some person in His 

resence, and by his direction, and attested by 
wo (in some states three) witnesses who must sub- 


‘seribe their names thereto in the presence of the 
_ testator. 


Wills are of two general types 

‘The first provides for outright 
estate. 5 

The second provides for deferred distribution of 

art or all of an estate until conditions are more 

avorable, 

The first type should provide for the appointment 
of an executor; the second, for an executor and a 
‘trustee. 

An executor serves only long enough to close out 
an estate,by legal process and turn it over to the 
beneficiaries or the trustees as directed in the will, 

A trustee, after receiving part or all of an estate 
from the executor, holds and manages it until such 
time as the will directs final distribution. 

The same person, or trust company, can act both 


distribution of an 


' as trustee and executo 


tor. 
Funds may be left to charity outright, or in trust. 


It is the duty of an executor to tally and apr 
the estate, pay all taxes and legal claims, sé 
liquidate if the will so provides, distribute 
property, and make a final’ report to the co 


through the executor’s hands, th i 
case operating as a deed. ‘ Cn 
It should be stated in the will whether ir 
ance taxes are to be paid out of the general e 

or deducted from the individual legacies. 


estate. 
An executor and a trustee can be given, in 


Dower and courtesy rights wi 
New York State under a lew of 1929, Aoebene 
inheritance rights. Not : 
can be devised by the or 


_Since Sept. 1, 1930, in New ¥ | 
viving spouse who is Se 


he or she would rece 

without making a 

elect to take such share against the will. 
since its enactment in 1929, is 


Debts are a prior lien on th 
Jaw of New York and most of the ciate e 


patent grant gives the inven 
elude all others from making, pe gg te 


~There must be a complete description of the 
invention and it must be age Ta by drawings 
Suitably illustrating the same, if it is of a machine 
or other device that can be illustrated, 
“df the device is not operative and not so clearly 
et forth as to make it capable of manufacture 
m the description, no patent can issue. 
An application for patent must be made by the 
inv entor. only, and no person who has not actually 
pated a portion of the invention is entitled to be 
pnsidered a joint inventor. 
A patent issued to more than one inventor where 
pnly one has actually invented the device is invalid. 
ee ee who makes a financial contribution 
: y is not a joint inventor, but the invention 
be assigned to him. 
atents are not granted for useless devices, for 
inted matter, for methods of doing business, for 
iprovements in devices which are the result of 
Te mechanical skill, nor for machines that will 
operate, particularly for alleged perpetual 
tion machines. 
patent is not granted for a new camposition of 
ter unless the component parts thereof, as well 
the manner of making and using the same, are 
lly disclosed in the application when filed. 
‘o obtain a patent for a medical compound, it 
ust be something more than a physicijan’s pre- 


on. 
protection is afforded by the patent law prior 
the actual issue of a patent. 4 
Protection of the patent law extends throughout 
tinental United States, Alaska, Hawaii, and the 
Zone, and, upon compliance with certain 
“lations, to Puerto Rico, the Philippine Islands, 
Virgin Isles, and Guam. 

law gives right of appeal to the courts from 
1 to grant a patent or a reissue. 

esident Roosevelt signed, July 1, 1940, a bill 


mav 


ran 


trade-mark is a distinctive word, emblem. 
bol, or device, or a combination of these, used 
sods actually sold in commerce to indicate or 
mtify the manufacturer or seller of the goods. 
mark must have been used in interstate or 
en commerce, or in commerce with the Indian 
S, before an application for registration can 
ed in the Patent Office. 
trade-mark can not be registered if it con- 
immoral or scandalous matter. No one can 
ter a mark including the flag or coat of arms 
her insignia of the United States or any 
ation thereof, or of any State or. nanesiea petty 
any foreign nation, or of any design or p cture 
has been or may hereafter adopted by any 
rnal society as its emblem. : 
sistration is prohibited of any name, dis- 
suishing Mark, character, emblem, colors, flag, 
nner adopted by any institution, organization, 
or society which was incorporated in any 
of the United States prior to the date of 
tion and use by the applicant provided use by 
organization was prior to use by applicant. 
portrait. of a living individual may be regis- 
as a-trade-mark except by the written con- 
of the individual, nor may the portrait of any 
ased President of the United States be regis- 
during the life of his widow except by written 
nt of the widow. « 
9 mark which is ore ee that TREO EEY 
Other on the same class of goods, or so nearly 
bles it as to be likely to cause confusion in 
can be registered. These limitations do not 
t the r tration of a trade-mark merely 
se it is the name of the applicant, provided 
distinetively written or printed. 


a 
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Patent Law—Summary Of 
Source: An Official of the U. S, Patent Office . 


TRADE MARKS—THE LAW THEREON 
(Many of the States have their own trade-mark laws, which it is necessary to consult) 


authorizing the Commissioner of Patents to ke 

Secret all inventions affecting national defense, 
If the commissioner decides the disclosure of an 
invention would be detrimental to publie safety or 
defense he can withhold the granting of a Dane 
to the inventor for an indefinite period. Army and 
Navy Officials would get immediate access to pend- 
ing patents. In August, 1941, a law was signed 
which prohibits the filing of applications for 
patents in foreign countries, which cover any in- 
Yention made in this country, without first obtain- 
ing a license from the Commissioner of Patents. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has 
ruled that it is illegal to form a combination of 
patents in restraint of trade under the Anti-Trust. 
Laws, just as it is illegal to form any combination 
in restraint of trade. ' 

The same court has ruled that it is unlawful to 
attempt to effect a monopoly in unpatentable sup- 
plies through use ofya patent. Because of the use 
of patents for this purpose Justice Brandeis as- 
ae that any device for creating monopolies is 

egal. ‘ ? 

The courts also have ruled that when such an 
attempt is made the patent owner is liable to suit 
for illegal use of the patent and. that the patent 
hereby becomes invalid. fig 

Controlling through patents the resale prices of 
articles in the course of their transfer by sales in 
ordinary commerce has been banned by the Su- 
preme Court. The excuse was, protection of the 
public against poor quality of goods or services. “ 

A committee of the Senate has been Sonn a, 
a proposal that compulsory licenses be grante a 
under patents so that small competitors may bene- 
fit by securing licenses under patents held by their 
larger competitors. x 5 

The Supreme Court of the United States has 
rfled that it is illegal to attempt to effect a 
monopoly in unpatentable supplies through use of 
a patent. , 

The use of patents for this purpose led the late’ 
Justice Brandeis to assert in a patent suit that any. 
device for creating monopolies is unlawful. _ 

The courts also have decided that when such an 
attempt is made the patent owner himself is liable 
3 Suit for the illegal use of the patent and that . 
the patent thereby becomes invalid. | 

Controlling the resale prices of articles in the 
course of their transfer by sales in ordinary com-~ 
merce was another scheme recently held illegal by 
the Supreme Court. k 


4 


Any mark which has been in actual and exclusive 
use as a trade-mark by the applicant during the 10 
years next preceding, February 20, 1905, may be 
registered, and such a mark when once registered 
may be registered when used on other goods of 
the owner of the mark for one year. ’ 
; Trade-marks are not protected by the copyright 
jaws. 2 

Foreigners not domiciled in the U..S. ust apply 
for and secure registration of their trade-marks 
in their home countries before registration can be 
effected in the United States, and enly those whose 
home countries give reciprocal rights to United 
States citizens can register. 

Ownership of trade-marks is not conferred b 
registration. The first person to use a trade-mar 
on Merchandise acquires title thereto in the 
territory where his goods are marketed. Trade- 
mark ownership rights arise under the non- 
statutory common law of the States. They are 
not acquired by registration or lost by failure to 
obtain the registration permitted by the statute. 

Owners of trade-marks having business or pro- 
spective business in foreign countries should ascer-~ 
tain the trade-mark laws in those countries so | 
that they may take proper steps in time to protect 7 
their rights. Registration in the United States — 
generally is essential before registration in foreign 
countries. : 

An agreement strengthening international reg- 
ulations for protection of trade-marks, patents and 
copyrights was signed at London on June 2, atad ‘ 
by delegates from 39 nations, including the Unite: ‘ 
States. False indication of the origin of products . — 
is prohibited and more general observance of the 
Tights of trade-mark owners is provided, 


a *~ 
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It is customary for a person who makes a will to | 
_ mame an executor of the estate; otherwise the court 
may appoint an administrator. The executor named 
ina will may be exempted from giving a bond. Not 
so an administrator. i 
In the case either of an_executor or an ad- 
ministrator, the disposition of the estate is subject 
to the supervision of the court, be it probate, 
orphans, or surrogate. If 
__ When there is no will, a person is said to have 
died intestate, and an administrator takes charge. 
New York and some other states have Public Ad- 
paid regular salaries out of 


_ ministrators who are 
the public funds. : * 
. Every estate is subject to one or more obligations 
be: it can be lawfully distributed to the heirs. 
obligations consist of debts of one kind or 
another. : : 
Every debt which is a lien on the property is an 
obligation. 
First among such debts are’taxes, federal, state, 
al; also mortgages on real estate. 


abama—A tax equal to the full amount of state 
tax (80%) permissible when levied by and paid 
to Alabama_as a credit or deduction in com- 
puting any Federal Estate Tax payable by such 
sstate according to Act of Congress of 1926, with 
p spect to the items subject to taxation in Ala- 
_bama. f 
rizona—Estate Tax—On July 1, 1937, the Arizona 
Estate Tax Law became effective, replacing the 
) Inheritance Tax Law. ; 
‘kansas—Estate Tax—The first $10,000 of the net 
estate is tax exempt; the next $90,000 taxable at 


f 1%, and tax on balance of net estate equal 
e credit allowed by the Federal Estate Tax 


($5,000 exemption); wife 
minor child ($12,000° ex- 


estor — 
ranges from 2 


D1 52,000 exemption) ; tax then ranges from 
“or aunt or descendant thereof ($500 ex- 
m) with tax above that 6% to 15%. 
ers named as heirs ($50 exemption), 


aries from 7% to 16%. 


e half of the community property passing 
wife is exempt and all thereof passing to 
husband. 


—The exemptions are $20,000. for the 


tax 


get. The tax ranges from 2 per cent 
cent, according to the degree of rela- 

lip and the size of the inheritance. The 
slature in 1935, amended the Law so that tax 
tions to charitable gifts is limited to use 


Connecticut—The net estate of any resident of this 

State passing to any parent, grandparent, hus- 

_ band, wife, lineal descendant, adopted child, 

bat adoptive parent and lineal descendant of any 
* adopted child, in excess of $10,000 in value to 
\ nf and including $25,000 in value, shall be liable to 
aes tax of 2% thereof; thence up to 9%. The net 
estate for taxation purposes of a resident de- 

_ cedent shall be ascertained by adding to the 

i ried estate all 

made in reducing toe possession choses in 
ion, including notes and mortgages but not 
eluding corporate or governmental stocks or 
ds, nor including income accruing after death; 

ducting therefrom losses incurred in the 


reduction to possession of choses in action, in- 
cluding notes and Boreee eee, but not including 
Tporate or governmental stocks or bonds, nor 
theluding income accrued after death and other 
items allowed as deductions by the statute. ~ 
To the husband or wife of any child, stepchild 
other or sister of the full or half blood and to 
y descendant of such brother:or sister in ex- 
f $3,000 in value to and including $25,000 


s of 
value shall be liable to a tax of 3% thereof; 


 -_[nheritance Tax Laws of. 
Oe earned Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 
liens, and as such are obligations. 


tingent or direct money obligations are d 
acknowledged as proven. 


and when proven, are a 
deceased is an obligation, 


ment of an estate are obligations: 


living expenses of the family are an obligation 
claims on an estate must be submitted within 
year, provided the creditors have been given 
notice of the debtor’s death. “ 


Tax laws of the States. 


Delaware—To grandparents, parents, child or 


- 000 to others, thence up to 4%. To broth 


, niece or nephew, grandniece or grandnephew, 


, | Florida—The Estate Tax Law, 


the States — 
EE hPa Rosi 
Judgments in civil actions for money ow! 


: he | 
Contracts made by the deceased. involvin te] 


Wages owed are in most of the states 
lien. 


Money or other property held in trust by 


, 


Costs of administration up to the time of seth 


So also are expenses of the last illness, 


burial costs including a tomb at from $100 to Sis 
according to the State. 


Pending settlement of the estate the necess: 


There is a time limit on obligations. Usuai 


Following is a brief summary of the Inheritaid 


= 
thence up to 10%; to any other person, corpo 
tion or association not included above in exci 
of $500 in value to and including $25,000 in var 


shall be liable to a tax of 6% thereof: thence 
to 13%. f 


scendant, son- or daughter-in-law, or adopiy 


child, $3,000 exempt; to husband or wife, $: 
exemption. Rates’ on excess, 1% up to $30,0( 


in respect to husband and wife, 1% up to $2] 
sister of the whole or half blood, uncle, 


first cousin, $1.000 exemption. Rates on exe 
2% up to $24,000, thence up to 5%. To oth 
_ and to non-blood 5% up to $25,000, thence 
to 8%. Exemptions—Any property, estate or 
terest devised or bequeathed for charitable, e 
cational, library, hospital, historical or religi 
purposes or for purposes of public benefit or i| 
provement. X 


i 


who 

t, $2,000; to $25,000, | 

to $50,000, 4%; to $100,000, 6%; to $500,000, 3% 
all over, 10%; Class C, any person other 
those included in Classes A and B, and any 
institution, association or corporation (unless @& 
empt under Class D), $1,000; to $25,000, 5%; - 
$50,000, 7%; to $100,000, 9%; to $500,000, 134 
all over, 15%. Class D, entirely exempt | 
property transferred exclusively for publie 
municipal purposes, to the United States or t 
District, or exclusively for charitable, edua 
tional or religious purposes within the Distrif 
All property and interest therein which shall | 9 
from _a decedent to the same beneficiary and. 
beneficial interests which shall accrue shall | 
united and treated as a single interest for d 
termining the tax. { Be A) 
In addition there is a transfer tax eri 
eq 


estate of every decedent who, after Aug. 18, 19 
dies a resident of the District of Columbia, ec 
to 80% of the Federal Estate tax imposed und 
the 1926 Federal Revenue Act, less credit i 
estate, inheritance, legacy or succession 
lawfully imposed by any State or Territory of t! 
United States and inheritance taxes imposed | 
the District of Columbia. A similar tax is i 
Posed on the estates of non-residents in 
proportion that the value of real and tangi 
personal property located in the District 
Columbia bears to the value of the entire esta 
1 Chapter 16015, 
of Florida, 1933, Approved June 7, 1933, i 
estate tax law designed to absorb the cr 
lowed by the Federal Estate Tax Law. A: 
plied to the estates of decedents of Flori ay 
‘ - 
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estate of non-residents of the State of Flor- 
is an apportioned amount of the allowable 
edit under the Federal Act based upon the 
io of the property situate in Florida to the 
tire estate wherever situate. Similar provisions 
ply to non-residents‘ and aliens. Estates af- 
ted by the new law are those whose owners 
ed after Nov. 4, 1930. There is an exemption 
of $100,000 to residents. 
fsergia—Eighty per cent of the amount due as 
Pederal Inheritance Tax (1926 Act) amended 
Gar and the Act approved by the Governor 


) 
far. 18, 1941) whereby tax now applies to 
‘ te of a person who may die a non-resident of 
ate, whereas the original Act applied only to 
estate of a person who may die a resident 
“the state. The exemption under that Act is 
,000. If the estate is not subject to the 
ederal Tax, no tax is assessed by the State. 
o—Tax on estates less than $25,000 at follow- 
Mg rates: To husband or wife, lineal issue or 
tor, adopted child or issue, 2%; exempt 
te widow, $10,000; to minor child, $10,000; to 
ers of this class, $4,000. To brother or 
r, or their descendants, or wife of son, or 
husband of daughter, 4%; exempt $1,000. To 
mmcles, aunts or descendants, 6%; exempt, $500. 
5 others, 8%; no exemption. The tax in the 
of husband, wife, lineal issue, etc., rises 
15 per cent, according to the value of 
‘inheritance, and to others the rates range 
4% to 30%. The tax on intangible per- 
. property is not imposed when the de- 
nt lived in a State other than Idaho where 
re is a reciprocity law. (See New York.) 
is—Class A, father, mothetr, lineal ancesctor, 
and, wife, child, adopted or mutually 
owledged child, brother, sister, wife or 
w of son, husband or widower of daughter, 
1 descendant—in excess of exemption—to 
,000, 29%; $50,000 to $150,000, 4%; to $256,000, 
to $500,000, 10%; over $500,000, 14%. Class 


it 


B, uncles, aunts, nieces, nephews of lineal de- 

lscendants of the same, in excess of exemption— 
000, 6%; $20,000 to $70,000, 8%; $70,000 

Class C, 

ts of gifts 


‘or the use of the State of Illinois or any of 
institutions, municipal corporations or po- 
subdivisions for public purposes, entirely 
pt)—in excess of exemption—to $20,000, 10%; 
12 A 9o 5 7 

i $: 30%. 

brother 


in excess of $200,000, 
to wife, husband, chil a 


in the case of other heirs. is 
sband or wife, $40,000; each child, including 
$15,000; grandchildren and other lineal 
dant, $5,000; father or mother, $10,000. 
To husband, wife, lineal ancestor, lineal 
ndant, adopted child or lineal descendant of 
ted child, wife or widow of a son, or husband 
daughter, on first $25,000, 1%}; thence up to 
“(except in case of surviving spouse when 
sare one-half those mentioned). To 
ers and sisters on first $25,000, 3%; thence 
1215%. To persons in other degrees of 
al consanguinity, strangers or others not 
ded above, on first $25,000, 5% thence up 
7. Exemptions to surviving spouse, $75,000; 
hers of Class A, $15,000; to each member 0: 
000.. Members of Class C have no 


? 
» 


exemption. Rates above named are charged only 
on amounts in excess of exemptions allowed; 
when the share i§ less than $200 in excess of the 
exemption no tax is charged. Exemptions and 
allowances if only a part of the estate is in 
Kansas, are in proportion to that part. There 
is a 10-vear statute of limitations on the col- 
lection of taxes, except when bond is given, then 
5 years after expiration of bond, which must be 
renewed every 5 years. "Transfers by grant or 
gift made one year prior to death of donor pre- 
sumed to be made in contemplation of death, 
and taxable. Kansas now has reciprocity statute. 


Kentucky—The Inheritance Tax Law which be- 
came effective April 24, 1936, places the surviy- 
ing spouse, child by blood, stepchild, adopted 
child (if adoption shall have occurred during in- 
fancy), and grandchild, if the issue of a deceased 
child, in Class A; parent, brother, sister, brother 
or sister of the half blood, nephew, niece, daugh- 
ter-in-law, son-in-law and grandchild, being 
the issue of a living child, in Class B; and all 
other persons not included in either of the other 
classes, and corporations, except educational, re- 
ligious or other institutions, societies or asso- 
ciations, whose sole object and purpose are to 
carry on charitable, educational or religious 
work within the state, and cities and towns or 
public institutions in the state when the trans- 
fers are to be used for public purposes, which 
are exempt, are in Class C. Amount of. tax 
runs from 2% to 16% on Class A; from 4% to 
16% on Class B; from 6% to 16% on Class C. 
Exemptions—The wife or infant son or daughter 
receive an exemption of $10,000; but if the trans- 
fer exceeds $30,000 the exemption shall be de- 
creased by subtracting from $10,000 the amount 
by which the distributable share exceeds $30,000, 
so that a distributable share greater than $40,- 
000 shall receive no exemption. All other per- 
sons of Class A receive an exemption of $5,000; 
but if the transfer exceeds $15,000 the exemp- 
tion shall be decreased by subtracting from 
$5,000 the amount by which the distributable 
share exceeds $15,000 so that a distributable 
share greater than $20,000 shall receive no ex- 
emption. If the decedent be not a resident of 
the State of Kentucky, but of the United States, 
the exemption shall be the same proportion of 
the allowable exemption in the case of residents 
that the property taxable by Kentucky bears to 
the whole property transferred by the decedent. 
Those in Classes B and C receive an exemption 
of $500; but if the transfer exceeds $1,000 the 
exemption shall be decreased by subtracting from 
$500 the amount by which the distributable share 
exceeds $1,000, so that a distributable share 
greater than $1,500 shall receive no exemption. 
In each case the exemption must be taken out 
of the first $10,000 inherited and the tax on 
the remainder, if any, on the first $10,000 shall 
be computed at the rates provided. All shares 
of stock in corporations organized under the law 
of the State, belonging to persons whose domicile 
is in a country foreign to the United States or 
its possessions shall on the death of the owamer 
be subject to a tax of 5% of its actual value. 


Amendment effective June 1, 1942. Transfers 
for or in trust for educational, religious or other 
institutions, societies or associations whose sole 
object and purpose are to carry on charitable, 
educational or religious work and all transfers 
for or in trust for any city, county, state or 
other public agency if the said charitable, edu- 
cational, religious or public activity be in some 
state other than Kentucky, shall be exempt if 
the state in which said institutions or public 
activity is situated levies no inheritance or es- 
tate tax on legacies for. or in trust for Kentucky 
charitable, educational, religious or public pur- 


OSes. 

: This amendment also provides for exemption 

of $500 to Classes B and C if their share did not 
exceed $1,000, etc. ' ; 

Louisiana—To direct descendants by blood or affin- 

ity, ascendant or surviving spouse in excess of 


$5,000, $5,000 to $20,000, 2%; over $20,000, 3%. 


To a collateral relation (including brothers or 
sisters et cars gh in excess of $1 
amount in excess 0 
in excess of $20,000, 7 ne i Mgr fy 
on amount in excess 0: a 
pe ta. 8 in excess of $5,000, 10%. 
Exemptions—To direct descendants, ascendant or 
surviving spouse, $5,000; to cellateral relations. 
$1,000; to a stranger, $500. All legacies and 
donations to charitable, religious or educational 
institutions located in State entirely exempt. 


husband, wife, lineal ancestor, lineal — 
Paces ent, adopted child, adoptive parent. wif, 


;000, on 
$1,000, $1,000 to $20,000,5%; 
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or widow of a son or husband or widower of a 
daughter of a decedent, the rates are as follows: 
Up to $50,000, 2%, thence up to 6%; $10,000 ex- 
emption, in each case, to husband. wife, father, 
_ mother, child, adopted child, or adoptive parent 
or child or children of a deceased child, by repre- 
sentation; $500 in each case, for any others in 
Class A, ‘To brother, half brother, sister, half 
sister; uncle, aunt, nephew, niece, grandnephew 
grandniece, or cousin of a decedent, in excess of 
an, examption of $500, from 5% in excess of ex- 
emption to $25,000 to 12%. For all others, in 
excess of an exemption of $500, from 10% on first 
$50,000, thence up to 16%. Charities are exempt. 
The Maine law takes advantage of the 80% credit 
_ allowed under the Federal Tax Law. 


Maryland—Direct, 1%; collateral, 742% (law of 
1935). The collateral applies to ail distributees 
except parents, spouse or lineal descendants of 
decedent, and except the State of Maryland, or 
any city or county thereof. Beauests up to $500 
for perpetual upkeep of graves are also exempt. 
The tax is payable by the executor or adminis- 
trator but out of the distributive shares. Legacies 
or bequests up to $100 are exempt. Effective Oct. 

1,.1941, this exemption increased to $150, and 
extends to any property passing. Joint accounts 
in banks, building associations and property held 
jointly are taxed, the exemption being husband 
and wife not only as tenants by the entirety but 
as joint tennants as well. The General Assembly 
(1943) amended Inheritance Tax laws to excluce 
from taxation bequests to religious, charitable 
or educational institutions; such exemptions 

i epuly. to both the Direct tax and to the Collateral 
ax, 


Maryland—Estate Tax—The only other inheritance 
tax (except the tax on commissions of an executor 
or administrator.) This is imposed only .on estates 
‘large enough to be subject to the Federal Estate 
Tax. The tax payable to Maryland equals the 
‘amount of the credit allowable under the federal 

\ law for taxes paid to the State. 


Massachusetts—No inheritance tax on share ot 
» husband, wife, father, mother, child, adopted 
child or adoptive parent unless they receive in 
' excess of $10,000, in which case the rate is 1% 
on the first $10,000; 2% on next $15,000; 3% on 
next $25,000; 4% on next $50,000; 5% on next 
$150,000, and so. on up to 9% on_excess over 
$1,000,000. Grandchildren are taxable if they re- 
ceive over $1,000 at above rates. Anybody may re- 
ceive $1,000 free from State inheritance tax. If 
' brother, sister, half brother, half sister, nephew, 
niece, step child or step parent receive more 
than $1,000, entire amount subject to inheri- 
tance tax; 4% on $10,000; 6%, next $15,000; 8%, 
next $25,000; 10%, next $50,000; 11%, next $150,- 
000, and so on to 15% on excess over $1,000,000. 
Rates for other classes of heirs range from 2% 
to 15%. All property subject to legacy and suc- 
cession taxes shall be subject to an additional 
tax of 10% of all the taxes imposed’ by said 
provisions with respect to property or interests 
therein passing or accruing upon the death of 
persons who died during the period beginning 
Jan. 1, 1941, and ending June 10, 1946. Subject 
to an additional tax of 3% of all taxes imposed 
by said provisions, proceeds of said taxes .0 ve 
paid over to the “‘Old Aid Assistance Fund.”' 
Amounts are taxable for the ‘“‘full’’ amount av 
the various rates, except that the property can- 
not be reduced by taxation below $10,000 or 
$1,000 respectively. Death Taxes paid to the 
several states are creditea against Federal Estate 
Taxes up to 80% of Federal Estate Taxes under 
the 1926 Federal Act. 


Michigan—Four. rates—1l, Beneficiaries, grand- 
father, grandmother, father, mother, husband, 
wife, child, brother, sister, wife or widow of son 
or husband of daughter, adopted and mutually 
acknowledged child, provided such relationship 
began at or before child’s 17th birthday and con- 
tinued until death of such decedent, granter, 
etc., or any. lineal descendant exempt up to 
$5,000; wife or husband up to $30,000, with an 
additional $5,000 to the widow for each minor 
child to whom no property is transferred. 2. In- 
heritance tax is based on the total to each bene- 
ficiary’s interest therein and not to the entire 
estate of the decedent less exemptions, at the 
rate of 2% on the first $50,000, thence up to 8% 
provided that that portion of the property so 
transferred consisting of Real Estate shall be 
taxed at 34 of the rates specified. 3. In all other 
cases 10% on the first $50,000, then up to 15%. 
4. In the event that the total of the inheritance 
taxes imposed by this act do not equal or exceed 
80% of the amount of the tax imposed by the 
Federal Revenue Act of 1926, an additional 


.amount to equal 80% of said tax shall be added, 


Minnesota—In estates of persons dying oon 
after April 1927—BHight classes of beneficia: 
(1) Wife, minor or dependent child, minor) 
dependent adopted child; (%} Adult child, ao 
adopted child, lineal issue of adopted ¢ 
lineal descendant of decedent: (3) Hushe 
mutually acknowledged child or lineal isi 
thereof; (4) Father, mother or other lineal | 
cestors; (5) Brother, sister, or descendant the 
of; wife or widow of a son, husband of a dau 
ter; (6) Uncle or aunt uy blood or descendid 
thereof; (7) Any other relative or a strangers 
blood to decedent or a corporation except thi 
included in Class 8, which includes the §ts 
of Minnesota or any political division for pu 
purpose, religious, charitable, scientific, edut 
tional body, cemeteries, etc., all within the S# 
of Minnesota—totaHy exempt. Other exemptici 


First $15,000, including exemption, 1%; 
$15,000, 2%; then $20,000, 3%; $5 


Primary rates apply to Classes 1 and 2; 
4, 1144 times the primary re 
; Class 6, 4 times; Class 7 


erty; after that date at full value of propex 
exempt insofar as surviving joint tenant i 
nished consideration. 

Reasonable expenses of administration. 
sickness, claims against decedent duly alloy 
as such, family maintenance as allowed by cow 
not exceeding $5,000, federal and state ta: 
taxes which have accrued or are a lien 
property in the estate at date of death shall 
allowed as deductions in the amount allowed 
probate court having jurisdiction before ci 
puting the tax. Total tax limited to 35% 
property transferred. 

Minnesota has an estate tax law which ma 
up the difference between the inheritance 
and the 80% credit allowed by the WFedd 
Government under the 1926 act. 4 

The state has a gift tax act which became + 
July 16, 1937 which provides for an annual | 
clusion of $2,500 for any gift, except fut 
interest, made to any number of donees dum 
the calendar year. In addition to the ann 
exclusion, the donor has an exemption. for gi 
male to particular donees equal to those 4 
vided for in the inheritance tax law. Gift © 
rates are in all cases 34 of the inheritance } 
rates; classifications the same as for inherita 
tax, except that donees of the 7th Class hav 
exemption. Total tax is limited to 35% of ve 
of property in excess of exemption. } 


Mississippi—By the 1928 law the tax on 
net estate of a decedent ranges from ica i 
of 1 per cent for estates not in excess of $5! 


Missouri—To husband or wife,’$20,000; insane » 
blind lineal descendants, $15,000; lineal ance 
of descendant, adopted child or its descend: 
or illegitimate child, $5,000 in exemptions; 
over 1% up to 6% on over $400,000. To. ty 
sister or their descendants, son- or daugh 
law, $500; aunt, uncle or their descendants, 


or descendant, son’s wife or daughter’s husbi 
exempt, $500—rates 4% to 16%. Uncle, aunt 
first cousin, no exemption; rates, 6% to 2 
any other degree of relationship, no exem 
8% to 32%. All property transferred for 
bide Sparee purposes within the State, 
e : 


Nebraska—Father, mother, husband, wife, 
brother, sister, son-in-law, daughter-i 
lineal descendant, exemption, $10,000, 1% on 
excess; to uncle, aunt, niece, nephew, or tf 
lineal descendants, exemption, $2,000, 4% en 


de 


tees’ 


ther; others 
20,000 ; 


» Ast $5,000, 4%; to $10,000, 67%: to 
> > ’ ’ > & excess over 
50,000, 129%. 4 


_ Charitable and similar institutions, all exempt. 
Estates of less than $500 are entirely exempt. 
ada—Law repealed in 1925. . 
Hampshire—All property within the jurisdic- 
of Be state, real, or personal, aman in- 
est therein, belonging to inhabitants of the 
“State, and all real estate within the state, or any 
interest therein, belonging to persons who are 
)hot inhabitants of the state, which shall pass 
will, or by the laws regulating intestate suc- 
 Gession, or by deed, grant, bargain, sale or gift, 
ee in contemplation of death, or made or 
tended to take effect in possession or enjoy- 
lent at or after the death of the grantor or 
mor, to any person, absolutely or in trust, ex- 
a to or for the use of the husband, wife, 
eal descendant, or adopted child of a decedent, 
or for the care of cemetery, lots, or to a TT or 
town in this state for public purposes, shal] be 
ieee lect to a tax of 812% of its value, for the use 
of the state. 
Jersey—Effective on and after June 2, 1937. 
‘© father, mother, grandparents, husband, wiie, 
“Child, grandchild, lineal descendant, adopted 
‘thild and issue, mutually acknowledged child and 
step-child, 1% on any amount over $5,000 
up to-$50,000, and so on up to 16% on any 
Pent over $3,700,000. To brother or sister or 
Gaughter-in-law or son-in-law, 5% on any 
hount up to $300,000, and so on up to 16% on 
amount in excess of $2,200,000. To churches, 
itals, orphan asylums, public libraries, Bible 


e ON any amount over $5,000. To every other 
beneficiary, distributee, or transferee, 8% on 
hy amount up to $900,000, and so on up to 16% 
i excess of $3,700,000. To State of New Jersey, 
nicipal corporations within State or other 
tical division thereof, entirely exempt. The 
also exempts property derived by a deceased 
er’s estate from the Federal Government by 
son of military service, and deems all ver- 
s to have been born in lawful wedlock. ~* 
the exemption to the widow, husband, child, 
al issue, is $5,000. A legacy of less than 
#500 to anyone is not taxable. By the 1929 law 
f peeption from the inheritance tax is granted to 
© proceeds of life insurance policies transferred 
ler trust deeds or agreements. All the debts 
expenses are first deducted from estate be- 
e calculation of tax, so the tax would be pay- 
e out of the balance of the estate after pay- 
nt of obligations. 
* Wew Jersey also has an Estate Tax Act, apply- 
g to estates of deceased residents 6n and after 
wtine 22, 1934, in certain cases in addition to any 
heritance, succession or legacy taxes. imposed 
the State of New Jersey under authority of 
other act or acts of that State, in order to 
ain the benefit of the credit allowed under 
federal revenue acts pertaining to federal 
te taxes. 
ft also applies prior to said date in those es- 
is of descendants dying subsequent to Feb. 
1926, which are still in process of settlement 
d subject to jurisdiction of courts of probate 
m state and in which inheritance taxes remain 


Mexico—To father, mother, husband, wife, 
al descendant, legally adopted child, on 
unt over exemption, 1%; and an additional 
of 132% on grantee or donee in conveyance 
king effect upon death. To wife or widow of 
, husband of daughter, lineal descendant or 
opted child, brother or sister, on amount over 
mption, 5%, and an additional 3% on gran- 
or donee in conveyance taking effect upon 
th. To other collateral kindred, strangers to 
¢ blood, corporations, voluntary associations 
societies, in amount over exemption, 5%, 
on additional tax on grantee or donee in 
veyance taking efiect upon death, 3%. The 
nptions are $10,000 in the first two classes’ of 
s, and $500 to the last class. 


‘ew York—Resident—Under the new law, in ef- 


Pe RT, 


AVES OE 


’ 


y inherited by a husband or 
ancestor or descendant, 
descendant of 


t; provided, 
¢ or before 


a 
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1930, an exemption of $20,000 is | 


a es 
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the child’s 15th birthday and was continuous 
for 10 years thereafter, the exemption is $5,000, 
Ste Protec Maco bia after veduation, as 
ng exemptions, are exem r 
March 21, 1932. ; fe 

The normal inheritance tax on the net estate, 
after allowing for the exemptions is—0.80% on a 
valuation up to $150,000; 1.60% up to $200,000; 
mite up to $300,000; 3.20% up to $500,000; 4% 
up to $700,000; and so on up to 16% of the 
ao Gon by which the net estate exceeds $10,- 

This normal rate is applicable to net estates of 
those dying on or after September 1, 1930, and 
prior to April 22, 1933. Unless further change is 
made in the law it will also be applicable to the 
estates of those dying on and after April 1, 1944. 
A 1933 law and subsequent similar laws, increases 
the rate 25% on net estates of those dying after 
April 22, 1933, and prior to April 1, 1944. 

The temporary rates on the net estate after 
allowing for the exemptions are 1% on a valua- 
tion ap eo $150.000; $2% up to $200,000; 3% up to 
$300,000; 4% up to. $500,000; 5% up to $700,000; 
and so on up to 20% of the amount by which the 
net estate exceeds $10,100,000. 

The tax is to be paid by the executor, who col- 
lects from the heirs, pro rata. Though due at 
death, a discount of 5% is allowed if paid within 
6 months. 

A 1929 law, effective on Sept. 1, 1930, elimi- 
nates all distinction between the sexes and be- 
tween real and personal property in so far as 
the descent and distribution of property are in- 
volved; abolishes dower and courtesy; prohibits 
& Man or woman from disinheriting the surviy- 
ing spouse; limits to one-half the amount of the 
estate (as of the date of testator’s death) which 
may be given to charity; and gives an executor 
the right to sell real estate unless that right 
is expressly withheld in the will (does not affect 
wills made prior to Sept. 1, 1930). 

After Sept. 1, 1930, executors and trustees were 
able to compromise and finally pay any, transfer 
tax, the final payment of which had been await- 
ing the happening of some contingent event. 
This privilege, of course, applies oniy to those 
estates where the contingent tax had not been 
finally determined and paid, prior to Sept. 1, 
1930, or with respect to which the contingency 
shall not have happened, prior to that date. 

In 1931, the Legislature, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Decedent Estate Commission, short- 
ened the period for administration and distribu- 
tion of estates from one year to 7 months. Ji 
—— certain other changes in the law of es- 


North Carolina—To husband or wife, lineal issue 
or lineal ancestors, adopted child, also step- 
child. Exempt, $10,000 to widow, $5,000 to minor 
. child, $2,000 to others of this class. Rates on 
excess, 1% up to 12%. To brothers, sisters, aunts 
and uncles of the decendent, and decendants of 
brothers and sisters, but not descendants of 
aunts and uncles, 4% up to 16%. 
inheritors more remote the rates range from 
8% to 17%. 7 
North Dakota—Estate Tax—On the net estate the 
tax is 2% up to $25,000 and rises gradually to 33% 
of the amount over $1,500,000. All insurance 
excess of $20,000 payable to the estate is. included 
in gross estate. In determining net estate deduc- 
tions from gross are allowed on account of ex- 
emptions to husband or wife of the amount 
Heed pe ow pipe pers SE fol a 
lineal ancestor or descendant | - 
ceived, not exceeding $2,000 (if a minor, $5,000). 
Deductions are allowed for devises or bequests 
to or for the use of any public institution for 
clusively public purposes, or to or for the use 
> any corporation, institution, society or as- 
sociation whose sole object and purpose is to 
carry on charitable, y 
work; also Federal estate taxes paid and not 
refunded, State and Federal income taxes on the 
income of the decedent to the date of his death. 


To wife or minor child, on $25,000 or part 
Cites, over exemptions, 1%; thence up 
4%. ¢ 
scendants, on $25,000 or part ‘thereof, 
er Ver eataore thence up to 4%. To 


0! 
husband, adopted child, 


adult child, 
descendants, $3,500; 


To other — 


educational or religious. 


To widower, adult child, adopted child, 


to brother, sister, nephew, — 


« 
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niece, wife or widow of son, husband of daughter, 
‘or any child to whom the decedent for not less 
{ _than ten years prior to the succession stood in 
the mutual acknowledged relation of parent, 


Oklahoma—The value of the estate shall include 
the homestead in excess of a value of $5,000 
which shall pass to a surviving spouse or minor 
child, and shall also include excess over $20,000 
of the amount receivable directly, in trust, or 
as annuities by all beneficiaries of the proceeds 
of life insurance by virtue of policies under which 
the insured has the right to change the benefi- 
ciary except as to proceeds of war risk insurance, 
Policies issued pursuant to the World War Vet- 
erans Adjusted Compensation Act and proceeds 
from payment of any Federal gratuity to the 
veteran of any War in which the United States 
was engaged. A $15,000 personal exemption is 
granted an estate receivable by father, mother, 
wife, husband, child. adopted child or any lineal 
descendant of decedent or such adopted child. 

re ‘The rate of taxes upon the net estate and 

transfers shall be at the following rates: 1% 

‘ to $10,000; thence up to 10%. 

; In the event the State estate tax shall not equal 
nies 80% of the 1926 Federal Estate Tax, then there.is 

a levied an additional tax equal to the difference. 

{ Oregon—To grandfather, grandmother, father, 

mother, husband, wife, child, or stepchild, any 
lineal descendant of deceased; also any person 


ship, any step or steps of which are created by 
legal adoption, shall, for the purpose of this 
ee section, be considered as related in the same 
if degree as though all steps in the relationship 
8 / were by natural blood, $10,000 to $25,000, 17; 
yar, thence up to/ 15%. To brother, sister, uncle, 
bh ‘, aunt, niece, nephew, or lineal descendant (ex- 

emption $1,000), additional tax, $1,000 to $3,000, 

1%; thence up to 20%. Additional tax in all 

other cases, exemption $500; $500 to $1,000, 4%, 
Lene up to 25%. Effective on and after June 


Pennsylvania—Transfer. Inheritance Tax Act of 
1919, imposing a tax on value of estate passing 
to direct and collateral heirs. To father, mother, 
husband, wife, children, lineal descendants, 
legally adopted children,’ step-children or the 
Wife or widow of a deceased son, or from the 

; mother of an illegitimate child, 2%; to all 
_\ others, 10%; the only exemption aliowed is the 
», Widow's exemption of $500. 


Rhode Island—Estates under $10,000 tax exempt 
_ (above said sum a general tax of 1% is im- 


posed in addition to the rates specified below, 
with an additional tax of 2% on such portion as 
it may be necessary to postpone the assessment 


of taxes imposed until the beneficiaries come into 


0 

$750,000 to $1,000,000; thence 8% on all 
0 hers more remote, $1,000 
is exempt and rates on excess are: 5% up to 
25,000; 6%, $25,000 to $50,000; 7%, $50,000 to 
250,000; 8%, $250,000 to $500,000; 9%, $500,000 
to $750,000; 10%, $750,000 to $1,000,000; 11% 
above $1,000,000. Bequests to corporations ex- 
‘empt by charter or by general laws are exempt 

; under inheritance tax law. » 
j An additional tax is imposed on the transfer 
of net estates, conformably with the Federal 
» Bstate Tax credit provision, at classified rates, 
beginning with 1.04% on estates over $250,000 
eae Yanging to 14.92% on estates over $10,000,- 


_ South Carolina—To husband, wife, minor child 
minor grandchild, adult child,’ adult grand: 
children, father or mother, on amount in ex- 
cess of exemption; up to $20,000, 1%; thence up 

#.. To lineal ancestor, lineal descendant 
(other than above), brother, sister, uncle, aunt, 
niece, nephew, wife or widow of son, or husband 
of daughter, on amount in excess of exemption, 
up to $20,000, 2%; thence up to 7%. To any 
other beneficiary, double above rates, viz., 4% 

. 5 to 14%. Exemptions—Husband or wife, $10,000: 
‘ minor child, $7,500; adult child, father or moth- 


related to the decedent by a chain of relation- . 


er, $5,000; lineal ancestor or descendant, brow 
sister, uncle, aunt, grandchild, etc., $500; aig 
other beneficiary, $200. Devises or bequests’ 1 
educational, religious or public charities in tit 
State, or for city or town for public purpos 
entirely exempt. 


South Dakota—Primary rates: To wife or lin 
issue, up to $15,000 on excess after deducting ¢ 
emptions from $15,000, 1%; to h 
ancestor of decedent or anv child legally adop 
or mutually acknowledged for not less than 
years or lineal issue of such, 2%; to brother’ 
sister, or descendant, a wife on widow of a § 
or husband of a daughter, 3%. To brother 
sister of father or mother, or a descendant 
a brother or sister of the fathet or mother 
decedent, 4%; to any person or persons in @ 
other degree than as above, or strangers, 0m) 
body politic or corporate, 5%. Over $15,000 a 
up to $50,000, two times the primary rate, $54 
000 to $100,000, 3 times; in excess of $100,000 
times the primary rate. Exemptions—Propeq 
transferred for public or charitable purpos 
property of clear value of $10,000 transferred 
widow or husband of decedent, each lineal iss} 
or adopted or mutually acknowledged childz 
and issue of such, lineal ancestors of decede‘# 
exemption, $3,000; $500 exemption to brother ® 
sister of decedent, or descendants of such, w 
or widow of son or husband of daughter; $% 
exemption to brother or sister of father or moe 
ct oe descendants ‘of such; $100 exemption } 
others. . 


Vennessee—To husband. wife, son, daughter, 
ancestor or lineal descendant, legally adope 
ae and lineal descendant of such adop@ 
child, 


fe | 


class is allowed.) To any other relative, perse 
association or corporation, from $1,000 to $50,016 
5%, thence up to 15%. (A maximum single ¢ 
emption of $1,000 against that portion of ests 
distributable to one or more beneficiaries of ti 


In the case @ 
estates of non-residents, the exemption shall | 
apportioned in the ratio that the value o 

property included in the gross estate, to-w 
properly, the transfer of which is subject to t 
tax imposed hereby, bears to the value of all ¢ 
property that would have been included in t 
gross estate if the decedent had been a reside 
of this State; provided that, in any event, sim 
proportionate part of the exemption shall nots 
less thtan is permitted by the Constitution of f 
United States. ; 


Pa 


Texas—To husband or wife direct, or any dirt 
lineal descendant of husband, or any di 
lineal descendant of husband or wife, or s 
direct lineal descendant or ascendant: of 
decedent, or to any adopted child of decedent’! 
to husband of daughter, or wife of son, an « 
emption of $25,000, and a graduated tax 
to 6%. If to religious, educational or chari 
organizations in State, bequest to be used w 
State, all is exempt. If to 


The Legislature in — 
passed an act effective August 31, 1933, ta 
estates to the extent of 80% of\the Federal 


tate Tax (1926 Federal Revenue Act) which - 


Utah—$10,000 of each estate exempt; 
$10,000 to $25,000; 5% $25,000 to $15,000: 
above that to $125,000; 10% of the amount 
which the net estate exceeds $125,000; prov 
at the discretion of the tax commission, the 
payer may choose to pay in kind on an estate 
any portion thereof which is not liquid. 


‘ 


mt—To husband, wife, child, father, mother 
‘grandchild, wife or widow of a son or hus- 
Jand of a daughter, child adopted during min- 
jority, stepchild or other linea] descendant, no 
}tax unless legacy or share exceeds $10,000; be- 
‘tween $10,000 and $25,000, 1%: thence up “to 
i%. To all others, 5%. emptions, devises or 
bequests to corporation or organization created 


and existing under the laws of the State ana 
Raving principal office in the State for char- 
jitable, religious or educational purposes. 


nia—The State inheritance, tax law was 
mded in 1926 to correspond to the rates in 
he Federal Revenue Act of 1926, by providing 
hat the minimum inheritance tax imposed shall, 
in no case be less than 80% of the tax imposed 
e act of Congress. 
The rate of inheritance tax to father, mother. 
grandfathers, grandmothers, children by blood 
adoption, husband, wife, and all other lin- 
l ancestors or lineal descendants (exemption, 
j,000) is 1% on up to $50,000 of the devise, and 
Ss to 5% on the excess over $1,000,000. Broth- 
ter, nephew or niece, get $2,000 exemption 
the rates. vary from 2% to 10%. Other bene- 
ies get $1,000 exemption each, and the rates 
y from 5% to 15%. 

gshington—This is a community-property state, 
anc hence one-half of the estate after debts 
mand expenses are paid, is set over to the surviv- 
spouse without . There is also a class 
temption of $5,000 in the net value of an 
ate passing to grandfather, grandmother, 
er, mother, husband, wife, child, or step- 
id, adopted child, or a lineal descendant of 
adopted child, son-in-law, daughter-in-law, 
jr lineal descendant of decedent, plus an addi- 
hal exemption of $5,000 for surviving spouse 
d $5,000 for each living child born prior to 
th of decedent, stepchild or adopted child. 
rate of tax from 1% to 10%; $1,000 class 
mption in an estate passing to any brother 
sister of decedent. Rate from 3% to 20%; 
k others without exemption, with rate from 
110% to 25%. Estates passing to certain chari- 

able and religious organizations are exempt. 
fest Virginia—To wife, husband, child, step-child, 
ds stendants of child, father or mother of de- 
fent, not exceeding $50,000, 3%; to brother or 
ter ‘including those of half blood, 4%; to 
e further removed in relationship from de- 
dent than brother or sister, 7%; to those of no 
flood relationship, stranger, institutions, cor- 
porate or otherwise, 10% of market value of 
roperty received. The tax rates range from 
9 to 30%, according to the degree of relation- 
p and the size of inheritance. Exemptions— 


Wisconsin—Tax of 2% 
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Property transferred to State, County, school 
district or municipality thereof for public pur- 
poses; property transferred in trust or for use 
solely for educational, literary, scientific, re- 
ligious or charitable purposes, if used entirely 
within State. To widow, under the law as 
amended (effective May 28, 1941) a widow re-' 
ceived a fiat $15,000 exemption; the husband, 


child, step-child, father or mother, or descen- - 


dants of any child, each receives a flat $5,000 
exemption, said amounts being deducted in each 
case, regardless of amount received. 


: to husband, wife, lineal 
descendants, lineal ancestors, adopted child, and 
lineal issue thereof; to brothersy sisters and 
their descendants, wife or widow of son, or hus- 
band of daughter. To uncles, aunts or their 
descendants, 6%. To all others, 8%. When the 
estate is above $25,000 the above rates are mul- 
tiplied as follows: $25,000 to $50,000, 2 times on 
excess; $50,000 to $100,000, 3 times on excess; 
$100,000 to $500,000, 4 times dn excess; above 
$500,000, 5 times on excess. But no such tax, 
however, shall exceed 15% of the property truns- 
ferred to any beneficiary. Moreover, the figures 
as to multiplication of tax refer to each separate 
beneficiary and not the estate as a_ whole. 
Under an Emergency Relief Act, applicable from 
March 27, 1935, to July 1, 1937, a tax was im- 
posed equa! to 25% of the excess of $100 of the 
normal inheritance tax on each transfer. This 
Relief Tax was extended to July 1, 1939, but was 
amended by the special session of the legisla- 
ture for 1937, which amendment became effec- 
tive as to the estates of all decedents who may 
die on or after Oct. 21, 1937, and prior to July 
1, 1941. This amendment eliminated the $100 
rate from 25% to 30%. The emergency tax, now 
30% of the normal tax, has been extended to 
Ju. 1, 1945. Exemptions—$5,000 to hus- 
band, $15,000 to widow, $2,000 to brothers, sis- 
ters and descendants, husband of daughter, wife 
or widow of son, lineal descendants or ances- 
tors, and lesser amounts to other relatives, down 
to $100 exemptions to strangers in blood. . 


Wyoming—Husband, wife, parent, child, adopted 


child or adopted parent, brother or sister—ex- 
empt, $10,000; over exemption 2%; grandparents, 
grandchild, half-brother, half-sister, exemption 
$5,000; over exemptions, 4%. All other excepting 
charitable, etc.—no exemptions, 6%. Gifts for 
state, municipal, charitable, educational or Te- 
ligious purposes or to any institution for use in 
the preservation of wild fowls or game or pro- 
ceeds of insurance policies payable to named 
beneficiaries other than insured’s estate, en- 
tirely exempt. 


Comptroller General 


¢ Comptroller General of the United States 
ad of the General Accounting Office (created 

10, 1921) is charged by law with the settlement 
adjustment, independently of the executive de- 
wiments, of all claims and demands whatever by 
36 Government or against it, and all accounts 
watever in which the Government is concerned 
as debtor or creditor, and is vested with all 
§ and duties previously conferred or imposed 
7 law upon the former Comptroller of the Treasury 
the six Auditors of the Treasury Department. 

‘He superintends the recovery of all debts finally 
rtified by audited. settlements to be due the 


of the. United States 


United States, and the preservation of all ac- 
counts, with their vouchers, etc., which have been 
finally adjusted, and countersigns all warrants 
authorized by law to be signed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury. 


It is the duty of the Comptroller General to in- 


vestigate at the seat of government or elsewhere 
all matters relating to the receipt, disbursement, 
and application of public funds. : 


The Comptroller General and the Assistant hold 


office for fifteen years and the Comptroller General 
is not eligible for reappointment. 
General is Lindsay C. Warren. 


he Comptroller 


‘The American 


some other service for public benefit. 
. Year Name 


American Mother of the Year 


Source: The Golden Rule Foundation Mothers’ Committee; 60 East 42nd St., New York City 
Mother is selected annually from nominations sent to the committee. 
d on these requirements; she must be a successful mother, as evidenced by the character and 
evements of her children: she must embody, those traits most highly regarded in mothers—courage, 

strength, patience, affection, kindness, understanding, homemaking ability; she must haye a 
e of social and world relationships and must have been active in her own community betterment 


The choice is 


Home - 
Gainesville, Ga, 


1935 Mrs. Fletcher M. Johnson 
1936 Mrs. James R. Smith Claremont, Calif. 
1937 Mrs. Carl R. Gray Omaha, Neb. 
1938 Mrs. Grace Noll Crowell Dallas, Tex. - 
1939 Mrs. Elias Compton Wooster, Ohio. 
1940 Mrs. Charles H. Mayo Rochester, Minn. 
1941 Mrs. Dena Shelby Diehl Danville, Ky. 
1942 Mrs. William N. Berry Greensboro, N. C. 
3 Mrs. Alexander Thompson Oxford, Ohio. 


American Father of the Year ; 


ee, 9 East 41st Street, New_York City. 
mittee (1942) was Gen. Dougias MacArthur in 


charge of operations of the United Nations in the 


South Pacific. 


servance of 
First 


The 1943 selection also was a mili- 
gure, Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, in charge 


tary fi 
of United Nations operations in North Africa. 
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‘ Department of Consumer Credit, Studies, Russell Sage Foundation 


Source: 


The regulation of interest rates is a form of 
police power which is generally exercised by state 
legislatures. Interest laws may be divided for con- 
venience into four classes. v 

1. Statutes fixing the legal rate of interest. 
Hyery state has established a legal or conyentional 
Tate of interest which applies on judgments, on 
matured obligations, and in loan contracts in 
Which no interest rate is stated. This rate is 
usually 6 per cent a year, but in some states it is 
5 per cent, 7 per cent; or 8 per cent a year. 

2. Laws fixing the maximum contract rate of 
interest. Five states—Arkansas, California, Okla- 
homa, Ténnessee, and Texas—have constitutional 


~ provisions restricting the maximum contract rate 


of interest. All other states, ‘except Colorado, 
Maine, Massachusetts, and New Hampshire, have 
statutory restrictions upon the maximum rate of 
interest .which may be contracted for in the 
absence Of specific statutory authorization to the 
contrary. They are generally known_as the usury 
statutes. The most common maximum contract 
Yates are 6 per cent and 8 per cent a year, but a 
few states permit rates as high as 12 per cent a 
year. Penalties for infraction range from for- 
feiture of excess interest to loss of the entire 
principal and even to imprisonment. Corporations 
Ee usually exempted fromthe protection of these 
aws. 

3. Regulatory smal! loan statutes. These statutes 
apply only to loans of small sums, but within this 
area they apply to all lenders not specifically ex- 
empted. Forty jurisdictions have comprehensive 


small loan statutes, most of which are modeled | as of October, 1943, follow: I 


Rates of charge permitted licensees | gene! 
16 per cent a month, and | 


obtain, in addition to interest, reimbursemen 
certain expenses incident to making and collec 
the loan, regulatory small loan statutes 
an all-inclusive limitation upon charges. vi 
states have no comprehensive small loan law: 
4. Specific enabling acts. Most states specifill 
exempt ceftain types of lending agencies fromm 
regulations of the small loan and usury stat 
and authorize these agencies to make 
charges than those allowed by the usury stat? 
Among these are pawnbrokers, whose ratesiq 
restricted in some states by statute and in a 
states by municipal ordinances to charges fa 
gyneraly, from 245 to 10 per cent a month; 
dustrial banks or discount companies, whiel 
authorized to make charges ranging generally ; 
114 to 214 per cent a month; eredit unicns, W 
are generally authorized to charge 1 per ce 
month; and banks and building and loan assc 
tions. In a few instances, such statutory aut] 
zation has been granted to single institutions. | 
The_states with small loan laws, the date 
the enactment of the laws and the rates of inte} 


A 


State General History 
Alabama.............|1927; new act 1932 
Arizona : 2/1979: amended Js. 4s etm cna 
EPR GUBURIE EN ia de cketeia Go| LOOd'. 654, 5 Leleleid “very ees wae soe 
California . 
referendum, and sustained 
vote in November, 1939 
OMGTRUO! yc ie ek by dil 1943; numerous earlier acts. .. 
Connecticut........-, 1919: frequently amended. .... 


West Virginia.,.... .|1925; new act 1933......... 


eh. 


». 125% 
eile ates «+ |B% up to $300; 1% ph femalnae: to 


Maximum Rate 
(Monthly, unless otherwise stated 


8% per annum 
314% 


Tee COL ELEY ELS 2 Ora are! nak tae oe rt vs 10% per annum 
Re de aha Enacted 1939, suspended by petition for/24¢% to $100; 2% on remainder. 2% 


y popular! all loans where security is insured 


ab oes 3% % to $150; 214% on remainder — 
a ee 3 fe to $100; 2% on remainder q 


Dist; of Columbia. ....|1913; amended .....-.........0.4.5 = i ee i 
Florida 1925; amended 1941... 22)... es cacnee 316% : 
Georeiy Sime racaae BORG 3 eis one Saeerrenis 122 sito: 2 
iN eR in CE TLE ss ow ols ce a te ale de SSeS 8 Sie . 1316% to : ; 
Edano. 1048. threes ios pee 3% : Gok aie 
iliipois SPRLOW ACS EOSO oi. arg. eee a ko le oe aes 3% to $150; 244% on remainder 
Biiieae: 1913! new act of 1917: revised 1933... 3% to $150; 1 4% on remainder plus 
ee On small loans (Commissi ‘ 
NOUR S: oak ete ects .|2£921; new act of 1934... 2 ...52.0.2.6. 3% to$150;2% onremainder (Com. tae 
OTT ae RES ad BS RR ee Sr ene Meee Peer ae 316% to $150: 214% on remainder — 
TOPAT!2) .0 1928; new act’ of 1942.00.50. cate. weet mee a Ae on remainder; | 
y after 12 moni } 
iG Ue | ie 1917; frequently amended.............. 3% to ee 244% on remainder, 25¢ nm 
X mum charge j 
Maryland............|1912; new act of 1918; amended 1943. ../3% ~ 7 
Massachusetts........|1911; frequently amended .........,... Unsecured loans, 3% to $150; 2 4% 
: ‘ remainder; chattel and comakemael 
special lasses (Commission meee) Me] 
: St Somm ate) 
Michigan: ........... oben rit Rg of 1921; revised 1925; new|3% to $100; 214% on PeRaeee : 
Minnesota..........- UST eee Be On See, Pee 3% 
RRIESOUTIA Go)... 5: . |1913; new act 1927; amendeti.. ........ 3% on loans of $100 or less, 244 % on i 
! of more t : 
Nebraska...........- 1913; new act 1915; amended 1941; new ah por ankcta woatbn 30% per an 
act 1943 150-300; 9% per annum on remait 
a 1943 to $1,000 i } 
Nevada... .... Sica shar Se whaaialdtis aie braeral tle aetna eke roe eles Se SESS Th % on remainder; $51 
New Hampshire......|/1917; amended ...........0...0008 Fare aetna phils mand ts 
New Jersey. .,.......|1910:new act.1914; new act 1932; amended|2 14 % 2 | 
New Mexico.......... ROS QI fcsierealv's'« < ; 10% per annum plus 10% fee, ptuaiel 
, \ charges | 
DNB WY ODE 62. ovis ae 1915; new act 1932; amemded 1941..... 214% to $100; 2% on remainder ry 
DIAPER) <rs.s “ip c’aip =< 1911; new act of 1915; frequently amend-|3% to $150; 2% on $150-300; 8° 
bicikiowe : go new, act 1943 Rey Foes on remainder to $1,000 
ee Rint RL aide Maly aw ob since tie Eiire atom: er annum, G 
Oregon..-..... c Sees cnew Act LOSE nenerded 3%, ms ' DINE PSO SO | 
Pennsylvania . .}1913; new act 1915: revised 1937......... * 4 
ope o-|LSHE ney a8 1534 oH andes bee ok Gea 
mess ; new act ; amen TOB7. 6. ¢ 6 
ph . eke aménded .. eal td poe ae per annum plus'fee of 1% per.mi 
ermon Be. Rete carts, «etek 5 
Virginia... 1918! ‘amended’ 1943 :|34s% t0 $120; 224700 remainders 
Washington PNG Spee ele Mes sistt ehh. 8 ats 2 


minimum charge of 


ee a ee a ; 2 
\iip T:YcYo} 0} Sea 1927; new act 1933............ Stace ¥e Bina 52 Be pacnutaete ie go00, ae 


mainder (Commission rate) 


Poe N ss rene - 
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State Individual Income Taxes; Rates, Exemptions 
, Source: U. S. Treasury, Division of Tax Research; data are as of July 1, 1943 


: Personal Exemp. 
wi 
Me or hea 
Applicable Percentage Applicable Per- Single lof family| Credit 
to rates to centage|——_—________—"_ |for de- 
rs rates and pend- 
Special rates or ents 
features 
1.5 $2,001-$5,000 4.5 $1,500 3.000 3 
3 Over 5,000 5 pages oo 
1 6,001- 7,000 3 
1.25 7,001- 8,000 3.5 
p Re 8,001- 9,000 4 
4 5 Over 9,000 4.5 
1 11,001-25,000 t 
z Over 25,000 5 
ee ae i 
1 An optional simplified tax return is ayailable.to indi- 
| 2 duals who file on a cask basis and who have gross 
3 incomes of $5,000 or less from salaries, wages, compen- 
4 sation for personal services, dividends, interest ony 
z annuities. 
1 6,001- 8,000 4 1,000 2,500 400 
2 8,001-10,000 5 2 percent surtax on}....... 
; 4.001- 6,000 | 3 Over 10,000 6 gross income in ex-|....... 
. cess of $200, derived 
= from dividends, royal- 
a . ties, interest. 
piaware........ First 3,000 | 1 Over 10,000 3 1,000 | 2,000 200 
a 3,001-10,000 | 2 Sat See ee leg tee bee 1 percent gross in-}....... 
: come tax with fixed 
4 annual exemption of| 
$624 applicable to cal- 
Larng years 1943 and f 
Rieu t dice 1,000 | 1 7,001-10,000 5 1,000 2,500 400 | 
3,000 | 2 10,001-20,000 POP ee ccc lo oo 
5,000 | 3 Over 20,000 7 oes ols wsdl speciale 
Fe Lae WE ee hs See Ce rene we Ee TS > sane 
aS 1,000 | 1.5 3,001- 4,000 5 700 1,500 200 
2,000 | 3 4,001- 5,000 O° © Los Sas. ae aa ee Sac 
3,000 | 4 Over 5,000 So “haste See ee assis te 
Me Saree =< 1,000 | 1 3,001- 4,000 4 10 5 
2,000 | 2 Over 4,000 e (1,000)! | (1,500)! | (250)2-3 
ae OS OE ee ins | Aa ee SE Sg he amount of taxes|...... A 
payable under these 
rates is reduced by 
_ 50 percent for 1942 
and 1943 a 
2,00€ | 1 5,001- 7,000 3 750 1,500 200 
3,000 aid Over 7,000 2 ed. ie eee *) Oy tae 
5,000 | 2. ee eet eens ms 
3,000 | 2 4,001- 5,000 4 1,000 2,500 400 
4,000 | 3 Over 5,000 :: Fee POMP es boa Hi ng ae 
SA ih oe ake as See ees ae Tee ee 1,000 2,500 400 
ae eer I ee ee oe oo ge oa Bee An additional tax of : 
ROUEN 0 Ri SEIS Serres its op erotia ws BAe 5 pereent on net in- 
come in excess of 
$5,000, derived from 
ain speculative’ 
transactions (sales of 
. unimproved land,| 
\ leases of mineral 
. |lands, sales of mineral 
~ rights, ete. 
ig Se Saag Oa a 2 Seen a Pa SR re 00 } 3,900 | 400 
or ie 2s Pe ee Seem mea wrod iri e amount of taxes]....... 
Ord’ary income} 2 payable under these 
nae is redu red 
44 _ perce ‘or 
1942, 1943 and 1944. ‘ 
Az optionalsim plified ‘ 
return is available: 
te individuals whose 
ross income is $5,- 
0 or less and con-| ~ 
v sists only of salary, 
wages, compensation 
¢ for personal services 
or dividends, interest 
and annuities not 
‘ i hare nis of ee S00 260 
ch rned 4 Interest & divi-| 6 f A 
emus fPznd annuities | 3 dends pepe nbc.” 
Capital g: path Me oie reent of normal tax, 
; rst levied in 19. 
f has. been extended 
’ through the ~ year 
1946; a second ad- + 


»? 
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Personal Exemp. OU: 
Married | 


q a 1 Per- or head 
Applicable Percentage Applicable Single |of famil 
ee: State Rerear es rates to eee ng ¥ I 
: “and Pees | ae 
z : 3 Special rates or -|_ 
features 
ee, ; First levied in 1942, 
aie pees ORO applied to all sueceed- 
ot ee ae 
i 1 5,001-- 7,000 
Minnesota......- Stas tes She . Me (1,000)! | (2,000) 
2,001- 3,000 | 3 i ie Seer, baaerocie | 4 
ait sui 3 : Prbobls © oqui@rel cha eo 
Mississippi.......| First 2,000 | 1.5 4.5 1,000 2,500 
2,001- 4,000 | 2.5 Le en PP Se tices Yd 
4,001- 7,000 | 3.5 . Mo be tie aterclich itaie ee erie 
Missourl..... ...| First 1,000 | 1 
: 1,001- 2,000 | 1.5-Less $5 
2,001- 3.000 | 2 -Less 15 
Montana........ First 2,000 } 1 
ane alae en 2 PO CL eee Meee Sey | 
b 5 | ot TRBO eo hee bs Spiele 6 pif wets a Wein aU 5 
er aaa Pt angibles.. # Bet Bias 4 interest from savings} . 
. “ta ‘Fate; Gis re. - wis deposits exempt 
New Mexico..... First 10,000 | 1 20,001-100,000} 3 1,500 2,500 
10,001-20,000 . Over 100,000} 4 pas 600: ag EA al 
Ne ee First 1,00! .000_ H 
t cola L001- 2000 3 A reduction of 25 per- 
3,001- 5,000 | 4 cent of taxes on in- 
5,001- 7,000 | 5 comes for 1941 and 
7,001- 9,000 | @ 1942 was allowed. 
Over 9,000 | 7 The 1943 legislature 


did not extend this 
reduction to 1943 
Capital gains taxed] — 
at one-half the regu- 
Sis lar rates. Income of 
ey unincorporated busi-+ 
nesses, 4 percent 


North Carolina...| First 2,000 | 3 6,001-10,000 6 1,000 2,0007 | 2 
2,001- 4,000 | 4 Over ‘10,000 Ty We Baa tare, ost ee es ee 
j % BOOI= TB, 000. Sty fom fee een ie ces SNS wile Ge oats rite eoarnaneieier ag eel: 
North Dakota....| First 2,000 | 1 6,001- 8,00 ees 500 1,500 2 
2,001- 4,000 |} 2 8,001-10;000) |) 20" 299 205 Se San hat ree Z 
4,001- 5,000 |} 3 10,001-15,000 |, 12.5" |... d ek oft s oie 
: 5,001- 6,000 | 5 Over |". 15,000) Sale odes - ~ Ae che ase 
Oklahoma.......| First 1,000 |} lL 5,001- 6,000 6 850 1,700 3 
CFG f 1,001- 2,000 | 2 6,001- 7,000 Ag) tas, babs Sree eas, <iLiato oe aac >: 
2,001- 3,0 3 7,001- 8,000 Ee ike | RE SHA ie SE nr 
; 3,001- 4,000 | 4 Over 8,000 9 Wah 22 oe Sl ae te 3 
4,001- 5,000 | 5 A re Renee cl eRe oor eee | 
Oregon8,........ First 500 | 2 2,001- 3,000 | 5 800 1.500 | 3 
+ 501- 1,000 | 3 3,001- 4,000 6 Contingent upon ap-|... 
XC 1,001- 2,000 | 4 Over 4,000 7 proval by the elec-| —~ 
torate of the sales tax 
imposed by the 1943] _— 
; legislature, the rates} ~ 
in top brackets are to 
be as follows: $4,000-| — 
; $10,000, 3%; $10,-| — 
on 001 to $20,000, 4% ;| — 
over $20,000, 5% 3 
South Carolina...| First 2,000 | 2 4,001- 6,000 4 1,000 1,800 2 
2,001- 4,000. | 3 Oven®., BOOT Sem licaente ts IRSASE ae | 
Tennessee®,...... Interest; divi-| 6 Dividends from cerporations at least 745 pct. of ‘, 
F dends the property of which is assessable for ad ‘S, 
She, \ valorem taxation in Tennessee, 4 pet, S| 
Mtahijos ss cic.s 6.) First 1,000 | 1 3,001- 4,000 4 600 1,200 3) 
} 1,001- 2'000 | 2 Over.) 40006] a8 iin, Seles alee ait fee ae 
BRHF OOO DS LP Stee eo vavetateidhellsvs ot ete OR Euan, tf ae o 4 
Wermontowoniw| vient. and dtyd'ds) 4° 0s WMA Soss nia canes de ce 1,0009 2,0009 | 2 
if \ All other ine, Ye TT es oe es es or ee idea Strats wee oe ey 
puvirginiay. (0: .. First 3,000 | 1.5 Over” 5,000°|°3 1,000 2,000 | 3t 
Pras een iirstas 1000") fs jp) Mole Ss ua alieemee MON 17.50 at 
. 1 7,001- 8,000 | 4 8901 1,600: | 32 
' v 1,001- 2,000 | 1.25 8,001- 9,000 4.5 Surtax: Normal tax]... 
2,001- 3,000 | 1.5 9,001-10,000 5 less $37.50 divided|.,.) 
3;001- 4,000 | 2 10,001-11,000 | 5.5 by 6. We | 
4,001- 5, 25 11,001-12,000 6 4 } 
5,001- 6,000 | 3 Over 12,000 7 e 
6,001- 7,000 | 3.5 eC MONTES ey ce CY URN cht) See Ue Be ile] 
Dist. of Col......].. First 5,000 | 1 15,001-20,000 P33 1,000 2,500 
% 5,001-10,000 | 1.5 Over 20,000 tie ie (5 Spe eee ee ie ec: dim oad 
POVOG0-PS; 0008 1 Bo TL eae ee Cone be Odette a cioe aod 


ms ®In the case of a dependent father, mother dp: ‘ deduetic 
ee eeand in eu at te tox rene cr grandparent, the taxpayer may take a'dedu i 
. Deductible from lowest income bracket. "d 
6The exemptions shown consist of a specific exemption of $2,000 on earned income, in addition 
Fo 


\ 


er th¢ 
1,500 and $3,000 respectively. 


> 


€ Ption of $40 
e from intangibles, prov 
S does not exceed $400 and $800 respecti 


0 and $800 for single and married erso 
ided that net income derived from pha 
vely, or intangible income does not exceed 


For purposes of the regular surtax, an additional tax credit of $37.50 is allowed. 
Se. aes Sicha ee 


Crimes and Penalties 


Source: World Almanac Questi i 
PENALTIES FOR MURDER IN Tan UNITED. STATES 


Penalty State Penalty State Penalty 
Electrocution Michigan, ...| Life Imprisonment 
poe Gas Minnesota. . .| Life Imprisonment Tear ee : Bicoreeuelont 
ae rig Ly fechas po 2 Electrocution tah>. os Hanging or SHON 
penne a - ec penks “Se hal Gas Vermont . | Eleetrocution ; 
Electrocution Nebraska. <) Hlectontion Washine ou tay ee ee 
See he ack a “ 7a ashington . oO Imprison- 
Electrocution New Hamp. .|Hanging W. Virginia Hangin te 
Electrocution New Jersey .|Electrocution Wisconsin .. : | Lif . a ii 
Electrocution New Mexico ./Electrocution Wyoming... thal Ga He 
Hanging New York.. |Electrocution vu. Ss Fed. " = 
Blectrocution N. Carolina. .| Lethal Gas Gov't.) ...|(2) Death Penal 
No. Dakota. ./Life Imprisonment ||Alaska... |: :|Hanging par ps 
Ohio. «..-.--|Electrocution Canal Zone, .|Hanging 
nging Oklahoma. . ./Eleetrocution Hawaii Hanging 
_ |Electrocution Oregon.. ../Lethal Gas Phillippine ~ 
J Tee 2 alg oe ape ee Islands . Electrocution ‘ 
: ode Islan e Imprisonment ||P: o.. : 
c Halging So. Carolina . | Electrocution Virgin. Paneer are nee 
-- .-..|Blectrocution So. Dakota. .|Electrocution. a a 


2 Bhe jury decides upon the penalty. 
‘cf 


PENALTIES FOR KIDNAPING 
= Act of Congress of June 22, 1932, forbids the 
ortation of any person in interstate or 
mm commerce unlawfully detained and held for 

or reward. The penalty is imprisonment 
ch term as the court shall determine. Section 
Title 18 U.S. C., deals with the mailing of 
ening communications and contains a pro- 
.for the punishment of any person who 
wempts to extort money or other thing of value 
tonnection with a threat to kidnap any person. 
he penalty in this Act is not more than $5,000 
@ or imprisonment of not more than twenty 
ars, or both. In Jan., 1936, the President signed 


endment to the “Lindbergh Law’’ providing 
Ity of ten years in prison or a fine of 
for any one convicted of receiving, passing 
dling money paid as ransom. Under the 
al law, the penalty for kidnaping is not less 
10 years, or death if the jury so directs. 
State has penalties, which now vary 
jing to whether the person stolen is young 
or is abducted for extortion or revenge; 
med, or is taken for family reasons. Maine 
increased the penalty to life imprisonment 
d of 20 years; Oklahoma stepped it up to ten 
‘or more in prison or death, according to 
mstances. In California kidnapers who harm 
tim are liable to execution. 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 
orth Dakota, Rhode Island, and some other 
where life imprisonment is the only penalty 
der, death by hanging is inflicted if a per- 
Is somebody else while serving a life term. 
me of the capital-punishment states the 
5 a og ae fix the penalty at life im- 
nment, by ur mercy. 
i] entucky en death penalty in case of rape 
dicted anging. 
mies, ahh as manslaughter, arson, burglary 
ry, and larceny, are in some States subdivided 
) degrees, first, second, third and even fourth; 
e in others there is a single general classifi- 


Sew York and in several other States laws 
effect which provide longer and longer 

of imprisonment for second, third, or fourth 
convictions of felonies. 


he penalty — 

7 not less than 5 years, fine 

or death. 

sion of treason consists in general 


Th Many States the jury can recommend life imprisonment. In 
fder while under sentence of imprisonment for life ‘‘shall be Bete ee toe mae until dead.’’ 


of hay- | 


person who commits 


If State within which sentence is imposed does not have d 
other State in which sentence shall be executed by Seatuae geese ia. that State pes 


ing knowledge of, concealing and not discl 
treason of others. The penalty is ieiprsnr ames 
for not more than 7 years, and fihe of not more 
than $1,000; or both fine and imprisonment. 
Rebellion’ or insurrection is the inciting, setting 
on foot, assisting or eye, in armed resistance 
to the execution of the laws by two or more. The 
penalty on conviction is imprisonment for not 
mor “ace ten years, fine of not more than $10,000, 
When two or more persons co-operate in com- 
mitting any offense against the laws of the United 
States it is the crime of conspiracy, punishable by 
$10,000 fine or three years imprisonment, or both. 


aes pidge STATE PENAL CODES 
urder in e First Degree may be gener 
defined \to be the unlawful, intentional pti 
meditated killing of a human being, or such a 
killing resulting from the commission or attempt 
to commit one of the graver crimes, such as arson. 
burglary, Fape or robbery. Fa 

n the e of New York lookouts and other: 
not actually the killers in a murder cobnouseed 
during a holdup may escape the death penalty 
upon recommendation of the jury. A judge in a’ 
felony murder case may impose life sentence upon 
those engaged in the crime, but not the actual 
killers, if the jury recommends clemency for them. 

Murder in the Second Degree is such a killing 
without premeditation, or resulting from the at- 
tempt to commit some lesser crime. 

Murder in the second degree is punished in the 
Federal Code by imprisonment for not less than 
10 years to life. . : 


Manslaughter may be defined as a killing either — 
unintentionally resulting from the careless or un- 
lawiul doing of some otherwise lawful act or from 
the commission of some unlawful act of com- 
paratively trivial character or in the heat of 
passion and without premeditation. 

Assault with Intent to Kill—Under Federa) 
Statutes, assault with intent to kill or to commit a 
rape is punishable by imprisonment for not more 
than 20 years, while assault with intent to commit 
a felony other than murder or rape is punishable 
by not more than 5 years’ imprisonment and a fine 
of not over $3,000. 

Rape—In Federal Courts, rape is punishable with 
death by hanging. ; : 
Arson—where Classified in degrees—though the 
number and exact definitions of degrees vary 
greatly—is in general classified with reference to 
two conditions: first, the character of the building 
burned, whether a dwelling house or structure - 
likely to contain‘'a human being; and, second, 
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whether the crime is committed by day or night. 
Thus the most serious offense is the burning of an 
inhabited dwelling by night, and the least serious, 
the burning of an uninhabited structure by day. 
The Federal Statutes for arson in the first degree 
impose a penalty of not more than 20 years, and 
for the second degree, not more than 20 years and 
a fine of not more than $5,000. a 

Arson may bring the death penalty in Alabama, 
Delaware, Illinois, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Virginia. Life imprisonment or its 20-year 
equivalent, may result in Idaho, Illinois, Maine, 
Maryland, New Hampshire, New York, Ohio, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, 
Vermont, West Virginia, and Wyoming. 

Where death results, arson becomes murder and 
is tried as such. 


Burglary—Robbery, and grand larceny, are to 
some extent interchangeable names and crimes, 
and carry penalties which range, in many grades, 
from 1 year to life imprisonment. As ‘in the case 
of assault with intent to kill, the severity of the 
punishment as fixed by statute depends on whether 
the offender is armed, and how armed; and whether 
the crime is done by day or night; in a building, 
Occupied or unoccupied; or on the street; with or 
without threat or force. ‘ 

Burglary may fetch a sentence of death in North 
Carolina, or life imprisonment, or its 20-year 
equivalent, in Alabama, Delaware, Georgia, Illinois, 
Indiana, Maine, Minnesota, New Hampshire, Ohio, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, and Utah. 

Life imprisonment, under the Baumes, and like 
laws may result in New York and several other 
states, in case of prior felony convictions. 

Robbery may be punished by death in Alabama, 
and Virginia; and by a life term in Arkansas, 
Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Maine, Minne- 
sota, New Hampshire, Ohio, Oregon, Rhode Island, 
South Dakota, and West Virginia. 

In New York State 15 years is the ordinary 
maximum; the same in case of burglary. 


Robbery may be generally defined as the theft of 
property from the person or immediate presence of 
the victim, accomplished by force or fear. Where 
degrees of robbery are recognized, the distinction is 
generally determined by whether the thief be 
armed or unarmed, though some States also dis- 
tinguish the second from the first degree. 
where the theft is accomplished by means of 
threats of future rather than immediate injury. 
Federal Statutes fix the penalty for robbery at not 
more than 15 years. 


Grand Larceny is Simply theft of property above 
a fixed value, generally $25 to $50—more States 
also classify as grand larceny theft of property 
from the person of the victim, irrespective of value, 


though, of course, accomplished without the 
or fear which constitutes the crime of robber 
the Federal Courts, grand larceny is punisha/ 
not more than 10 years’ imprisonment and 
of not more than $10,000. y me | 
Grand larceny carries penalties of 1 to 15 | 
taking no account of Baumes laws, the max 
being in the State of Washington. In generar 
maximum penalty is 7 to 10 years. 


Forgery in general means the false makingis 
tating or counterfeiting or alteration of a ge 
signature or written instrument. There aren 
ous Federal Statutes defining and imp 
penalties for alteration of public records 
documents. Counterfeiting is punished by in 
onment of not more than 15 years and a fi 
not more than $5,000. _ De - 

In forgery, as in perjury, it is the intents 
counts. a 

Bigamy—A person who, having a hushaw 
wife living, marries another, is guilty of bi 
Under Federal Statutes, polygamy (or bigany 
the Territories is punished by imprisonmert 
not more than 5 years and a fine of not moref 
$500. Five years’ imprisonment is the most 
eral maximum penalty in the States for bis 
and fines are quite commonly imposed. 


Perjury under the various State codes uit 
means false testimony on a material point | 
in an action or. proceeding at law. 

Perjury may bring a life or 20-year sentert 
Alabama, Maine, Rhode Island, and South De 
if committed in testifying in a case where th 
fendant at the trial is liable to a life sentence) 
New York State, in 1935, the maximum 20 
penalties were reduced by law to 5 years, ani 
10-year penalties were cut to 2eyears, to il 
juries to convict more frequently. 


Libel or Slander—Libel is injuring by mea 
publication: slander is injury by word of mm 

Under the terms of a 1930 Act of the N. Y. 1 
lature, signed by Gov. Roosevelt on April®22( 
effective on Sept. 1, an action for civil or eril 
libel cannot be maintained against a rep 
editor, publisher or proprietor of a newspape 
the publication therein of a ‘‘fair and true’’ 1 
of any judicial, legislative or other public 
oificial proceedings, or for any heading ow 
report, provided this fairly reflects the cor 
of the articles published. 

The Act also provides that in an action forw 
or slander a defendant may prove mitigating: 
cumstances, including the sources of his inialj 
tion and the grounds for his belief, even 1 
he shall have pleaded or attempted to prove | 
fication for the published matter on whiclt 
action is based. 


; Majer Kidnaping Cases Since 1932 j 
Source: Official Records 
The major kidnaping cases that have occupied Federal agents*since passage of the Lindbergh ki 


law in 1932 follow: 


1933 

Feb. 12—Charles Boettcher, 
March 1. 

May 27—Mary McElroy, Kansas City. Released 
May 28. Walter McGee sentenced to life im- 
prisonment. ; 

‘June 15—William A. Hamm, Jr., St. Paul, banker. 
Released after one week. Alvin Karpis sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment. 

July 10—August Luer, Alton, Ill, Released. Three 
men and a3 woman sentenced to life imprison- 
ment. J 

July 22—Charles F, Urschel, Oklahoma City. Re- 
leased after nine days. George (Macnine Gun) 
haan | and five others sentenced to life imprison- 
ment. 

Nov. 9—Brooke Hart, San Jose, Cal. Killed. Har- 
old T. Thurmond and John M. Holmes, his ac- 
cused kidnapers, Auntied by. a mob, 

5 93: 


Jan, 17—Edward G, Bremer, St. Paul. 
after three weeks. Two sentenced to 
prisoninent. 

May 16—William F. Gettle, Los Angeies. Three 
men sentenced to 37 years’ imprisonment each. 

Oct. 10—Mrs. Alice Speed Stoll, Louisville. Re- 
leased unharmed. Thomas H. Robinson, Jr., 
serving life. sentence. ee 


May 24—George Weyerhaeuser, Tacoma, Wash. 
Released after seven.days. Kidnapers sentenced 
from 20 to 60 years’ imprisonment. 


Dec. 26—Charleg Mattson, 
dead. Kidnaper escaped. 


1937 
Sept. 25—Charles S. Ross, Chicago. Found dead. 
John H, Seadlund put to death. 


Denver. Released 


Released 
life im- 


10, Tacoma. Found 


Dec. 4—Arthur Fried, White Plains, N. Y,; | 
not found, alleged to have been burned 
cellar of a public hall in 6th St., Ma 
Boro, 4 days after he was seized; two 
Kidnapers, Joseph Sacoda and Demetrius ¢ 
convicted, and executed in Sing Sing prisos 
Jan. 11, 1940. 5 

1938 | 

eee ae haeeate eee: 12, New Rochelle, N 

ody recovere ay 29. Kidnapers escaped 

May 28—James Bailey Cash, ar 3 oe 
Fla. Body recovered June 8. Franklin P. 
pleaded guilty to the kidnaping and was pip 
death in the electric chase Feb. 24, 1939, 

940 } 


Sept. 20—Marc de Tristan, 3, Hillsborough, 
Boy recovered Sept. 22, alive and weil. ei 
J. Muhlenbroich, 39, German immigrant of | 
arrested, charged with the crime, He was 
victed and was sentenced to life impris 
On Dec. 26, 1940, in San Quentin nit 
attempted suicide. isae ¥ 


Oct. 12—Ruby Evelyn Cremeans walked 
nursery at Saint Ann’s Hospital, Columb 
and, directing a revolver at the attendants, 


to Huntington, W. Va. Subsequentiy she 
ried the baby to Portsmouth, O., where on 
5, 1942, she was apprehended at a hotel 
baby, She advised FBI agents that she 
the baby because she was lonesome. She pl 
guilty and was sentenced to serve twenty 
imprisonment. uk 
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Marriage and Divorce Information 


With consent |Without consent Blood Wait Wait Residence 
at for after | for 
Men | Women| Men | Women oe license license divorce 
Paps skeen 21 18 a) None N 
ee 21 18 None None rahe I year 
21 18 ane None None 90 days 
zge tat 21 18 (b) None None 1 year 
21 18 (b) None None 1 year 
21 21 (b) 5 days None _3 vears 
21 18 None (2) (2) 2 years 
21 18 None (8) None 1 year 
21 21 None None None 90 days 
21 18 None (d) None 1 year 
18 18 (b) None None 6 weeks 
21 18 (b) 1 day None 1 year 
21 18 (b) None None 1 year 
21 18 (b) None None ~ 1 year 
21 18 None None None 1 year: 
21 21 sb) None None 1 year 
21 21 a) None None 2 years 
21 18 (b) 5 days None 1 year 
21 18 None 48 hougs None 1 year 
21 18 ) 5 days None (9): 
18 18 b) 5 days None 1 year 
21 18 None 5 days None .,/ 17 vea™ > 
21 18 None 5 days None Unstated 
21 18 b) 3-days None | Ll yea 
21 18 None None None ~ 1 year ‘ 
21 21 b) None None l*year 
21 18 None None None 6 weeks 
20 18 (b) 5 days None 1 year 
21 18 (b) (e) (e) 2 years 
21 18 Non None None 1 ine f 
21 18 (b) None (3) 
18 18 None None 
21 18 (bb) None None 
21 21 1(?) 5 days None 
21 18 ¢) None None 1 year 
21 18 tb) 3 days None 1 year. ’ 
21 21 ~(b) (f) 3 days None 1 yearly 
21 21 (b) (4) (4). 2 igs ‘ 
18 18 None *None None 5) 
21 - 18 (b) None None 1 year 
21 21 (b) 3 days None ..| 2 years 
21 18 (a) None None 1 year 
21 18 (b None None ~ | 3 months 
21 18 (bb) None 5 days. | 1 yeu 
21 21 (b) None None 1 \year® 
21 18 (b) 3 days None ‘1 year 
21 21 (b) 3 days None 1 vear’ 
] 21 18 (b) 5 days None (10) 
: 21 21 ibs None None 60 days ‘ 


ars for female, m0 ong eg whe aay Be he 
é Physician's venereal certificate necessary for ) Must be a bonafide resident. ’ «3° 
4 Seid in 10 to 15 days, according to State. Seen Big tr Pi ed ie oe Pisa 
Wassermann or similar standard laboratory | in ‘the United States is now universally on a civil- 
d test for both applicants. (bb) Serological test | contract basis. But religious ceremonies are author- 
th parties. ‘ ized in all the States, provided there is a license 
In Oklahoma no yenereal test is required, | to wed. oi 
if either person is infected a certificate should 
procured from a physician. which failure car- 
penalty and imprisonment. validated by the courts in practically all the States, © 
wait if both applicants are 21; if under ba 8 proper proof, and where children or property 
aré involved. ha 
In New York State, an amendment to the Domes- 


Common-law marriages of a year or more dura- 


-prior to the time of the ceremony. The- 2 ees vecpuee. common-law marriages entered into 
a » date. 


) Waived for servicemen. ; In New York State, also, it is required, under a 
) For non-residents 96 hours; when one party | 1929 law, that_a female who is 14 but not 16 gerne 
. resident 24 hours. No wait after obtaining | of age must have the consent’ of a judge of the 
e. Children’s Court. in her jurisdiction (in addition to 
Twenty-four hours, unless one of the par- | consent of parent or guardian) before she can 7 
to the marriage is a member of the armed | marry. 

of the United States, in which case there zi 
9 delay, but 3 days must elapse from time of | the,South, marriage between whites and Negroes 
nination and blood test. . ‘| is unlawful; marriage between whites and Indians 
There is a 5-day wait, after the license is | is still forbidden in several southern States. In_ 

for non-resident . men. - sd pes if a law of ot a eee or Filipino can- 
U divorce for any cause. } not lawfully marry a.Caucas . ~ a ad 
Rttery ie Ane ‘only, ground for absolute Causes for Divorce—In all the States but South — 


ive writte: adultery or of concubinage. ‘ 
eyito the apartiogs, "To a apie a divorce 1 _ Pregnancy of wife by other than husband at time 
of residence required, unless cause for divorce | of marriage is a stated cause in Alabama, Arizona, 
Beg takes place in the lslands ing efther day |Okiakoma, Tennessee,’ Virginia “and Wyauing. 
ee tL ae a aay It is a cause for annulment in the other States 


ey} 


pplication or day of issuance). 


6. _ 


tion, without either license or ceremony, are now 


tic Relations law (in effect April 29, 1933) invali- 


In many States, and in particular throughout — 


t ssary. . Carolina the primary cause for divorce is adultery. © 
1) with or mont eee. for men, 16; for | In the Philippines it is the only cause for divorce, 
men, 14. There is a 10 days delay in issuing a | and it is necessary to prove a court conviction of 


rac 


iommon law prevails, 14 years for male, r (9) 5 years, except when both were residents at 4 Er 


7 


‘ 


iage-Divorce 


Kansas, ryl: divorce. 
etts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Desertion 
ebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Mexico, 

North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Penn- 

sylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, 

Washington, Wisconsin, Wyoming, Alaska, and the 


Wn 


Virgin Islands. ; alive. F 
In other States it is a ground for annulment. Most of the States allow divorce or separ: 
Desertion (abandonment) is a universally stated | for mere absence for 5 years oF more. > 


ause for divorce or separation. : .. Failure to provide support is another nami 
_ If existing for six months it is a sufficient cause | desertion. ‘ ! =| 
in Hawaii. ‘ Cruelty, physical or mental, if aggravated, | 
esertion must be for one year in Arizona,| cause everywhere for divorce or separation 
cansas, California, Colorado, Florida, Idaho, | also, is imprisonment for felony prior to 5} 
ois, Kansas, Kentucky, Minnesota, Missouri, | unknown to the suing party at time of mar 
tana, New Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, | And so, also, are continuing insanity, and habi, 
egon, South Dakota, Utah, Washington, Wis- | drunkenness. rae q 
msin, Wyoming, Alaska and Puerto Rico. Most of the states make a distinction bet # 
sertion must be for 2 years in Alabama.. Dela- | divorce, and separation. fans | 
ware, District of Columbia, Indiana, Iowa, Michi- The primary cause for annulment. is fra 
gan, Mississippi, Nebraska, New Jersey, North| some kind, manifested in concealment by or 
"% Olina, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Virginia, West | the other party of a condition which, would 
«Virgil and the Virgin Islands. barred the marriage, such as insanity, impo 
.. Desertion must be for 3 years in Connecticut, | blood infection, conviction of felony, pri 
_ Georgia, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, New ! dissolved marriage, and so forth. 


_ Marriages and Divorces in the United States 
ph Fg) Fit Source: See note below the table 


Divorces Marriages 
‘ Per Per 
No. 1,000 , Year No. Eoee No. 
530,937 9.11 31,735 0.52) |) 2916: <2 te 1,075,775 | 10.68 | 114,000 
(542,307 9.05 3, WS MONTE oe wees 1,144,200 | 11.20 | 121,564 
562,004 |, 9.19 35,540 0255.) TOTS 3 Fe ie 1,000,109 9.65.| 116,254 
577,335 9.15 36,579 0.56 || 1919 1,150,18' 10.95 | 141,527 
578,457 8.97 37,468 0.56 Pls SY eos 1,274,476 | 11.96 | 170,505 
565,798 8.60 7,56 0.55 2921) age oes 1,163,863 | 10.76 | 159,580 
598,633 8.92 40,387 O58) 1922. ey ease 1,134,151 | 10.32 | 148,815 
613,719 8.96 42,937 0.61 |) 1923...:.... 1,229,784 | 11.03 | 165,096 
622,112 8.92 | 44,699 0.62-.|| 3924. .40. 3. : 1,184,574 | 10.4 170,952 
~ 625,253 8.81 47,849 0.65 || 1925........ 1,188,324 | 10.35 | 175.449 
50,585 9.00°| 51,437 0.69571) 1936540.) 32 1,202,57. 10.32 | 180,853 
685,101 9.32 55,751 0.73 ODT cab elle aie 1,201,053 | 10.16 | 192, 

_ 716,287 9.57 60,984 0:79 |) 1928 5 Vez). 1,182,497 9.87 | 195,939 
746,364 9.80 48 O278i | KL929): SS. = 1,232,559 | 10.14 | 201,468 
785,926 | 10.15 64,925 0.881980! Ae ia os. 1,126,856 9.15 | 191,591 
780,856 9.92 66,199 0.81 O31; Ae ang 1,060,914 8.55 | 183,664 

04,016 | 10.04 67,976 0.82 || 1932...:.... 981,903 7.87 | 160,338 
853,079 | 10.47 72,062 0.86 |} 1933........ 1,098,000 8.74 | 165,000 
936,936 | 10.71 76,571 0.88 || 1934........ 1,3 0 | 10.28 | 204,000 
857,461 9.63 76,852 0.86 |) 1935..7...%. 1,327,000 | 10.41 | 218,000 

97,345 9.89 79,671 0.88 |)1936........ 1,369,000 | 10.70 
948,166 | 10.28 i 0.90 || 1937....... TP 1,438,000 | 11.20 | 249,000 
955,287 | 10.20 89,219 0.95. || 1938........ 1,319,000 | 10.20 | 244,000 

1,004,602 | 10.5 94,318 0.99 11 TOB9 sy 1,375,000 | 10.50 | 251,000 

1,021,398 | 10.58 91,307 0.95 |} 1940.....:.. 1,565,000 | 11. 

41,025,092 | 10.47 | 100,584 £03, 1941 VS. Lb (O00 S275) Fe ee 
| 1,007,595 | 10,14.| 104,298 1.05 


. f 
Wedding Anniversaries f 
ri . Source: American National Retail Jewelers’ Association 4 
First year, paper; second, cotton; third, leather; ) lace; fourteenth, ivory: fifteenth, crystal; f 
rth books; fifth, wooden (clocks); sixth, iron; | tieth, china; twenty-fifth, silver; thirtieth, | 
enth, copper, bronze or brass; eighth, electrical thirty-fifth, coral, jade; fortieth, ruby; fort: Me 


ppliances; ninth, pottery; tenth, tin, aluminum; | sapphire; fiftieth, ld; fifty-: t 
ve th, steel; twelfth, silk or linen; thirteenth; | tieth, diamond,” ©” yoaitth, | sinares 


4 


é ; :. 
ae Birth Stones a 4 
Source: American National Retail Jewelers’. Association ‘ % 
| Ancient Modern Month Ancient | Modern || Month 


Ancient 


May... Agate. . ... .|Emerald 
June.... .j/Emerald...|/Pearl or ~ 


.../Garnet _ 
I Amethyst 
tapes Bloodstone fi . 

orAq'mrine||July..... .JOnyx......| ‘Nov......|Topaz...... 
.|Diamond ||Aug......|Carnelian,../Sardonyx ||Dec. ....)/Ruby......|/T 
or Peridot. 5 


Sept......|/Chrysolite. . |Sapph 
October. .| Aquamarine Opa 


~Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


Inland Area Taland 
Rank eng Land | Water nian 
Area Area Area Area os Area pees Me r a 


Square | Square “Square | Square uare 
re Mite Miles iles 


Nevada. on 6 109,802 738 

New Hampshire] 43 9,024 280 ' 
|New Jersey....| 45 7,522 3i4 
|New Mexico... 4 121,511 155 
80}|New York. 29 47,929 1,647 
North Carolina | 27 142 3,570 
North Dakota..| 16 70,054 611 
MNS Dc sys... 34 41,122 100 
Se rye 17 69,283 636% 
||Oregon. : 9 ,350 631 
| || Pennsylv: ania. 32 45,045 288 
|| Rhode Island. 48 1,058 156 
| South Carolina | 39 30,594 461 
|\South Dakota. . 15 76,536 511 
33 41,961 285 
Be RS ye 1 644 3,695 
yermont. 2) 3 “aa78| "851 
90||Virginia.......] 35 39,899 916 
350||Washington...| 79 6,977 1,215 
1,194'| West Virginia. 40 ,090 91 
4059) | Wisconsin AP 25 54,715 1,439 

: ries Wyoming..... 8 97,506 
147,138 mo Srates fy). 3,022,387/2,977,128 45,259 
4) 


77,237) 
md area is defined to include: Dry land and } land water surface, such as lakes, reservoirs and 
temporarily or partially covered by water, | ponds having 40 acres or more of area: streams, 
hh as marshland, swamps, and river fioor plains; | sloughs, estuaries, and canals one-eighth of a 
ns, sloughs, estuaries. and canals less than | statute mile or more in width; deeply indented em- 
-ei ghth of a statute mile in width; and lakes, | bayments and sounds, and other coastal waters be- 
and ponds having less than 40 acres | hind or sheltered by headlands or islands separated 
by less than one nautical mile of water; and islands 
d water is defined to include: Permanent in- bas ing less than 40 acres of area. 


& 
| 


Coastline of the United States and Possessions 


(in statute miles) 
Source: United States Coast and Geodetic Survey " ] 


measurements cover all tidal waters under { subject to the action of the open sea and the dis- 
Jurisdiction of the United States, including | tances across the water in the entrance of bays 
“non-tidal waters inside the locks of the givers 6 or streams, and certain sounds, are not 
ma Canal. included 
: ral Coastline—The figures under this head- Inland Tidal High Waterline—These figures givé 
ve R the length of the general outline of the | the length of the remaining tidal waterline of bays, 
unit measure 30 minutes latitude. rivers and streams, and certain sounds, not sub- 
ais (in detail) — The figures under this | ject to the action of the open sea, both on the 
ud ng give the length of a more detailed coast- | mainland and offlying islands, to the limit of 
easured by recording opisometer. These fig- | tidal water or to arbitrary limits imposed for the 
is cover only the length of the shores that are ' purpose of simplifying measurements. 


Coastline (in Coastline (in 
detail : ‘ detail) 
‘Gen’l ; 
Coast Offi. High 
Line | Main- ing Tot. Weer 
land | Isl. Line 


ee 157| 172 8} 180|' 2,846 

1,888] 2,304| 1,257] 3,561|24,816 

Ss 1,629| 2/028] 880] 2,908|14'265 

ees 1,366| 1,577| 295] 1,872! 5,991 


eae ta ss 0 1 United States..| 4,883) 5,909) 2,432 8,341|45,072 
rege Eons Oa Q) "89 


Christmas Island.|...... 
Guam Islands. 
Hawaiian Islands ps 
Howland Island..|...... 
Jarvis Island.... 
Palmyra Island..]|,..... 
Philippine Islds.. 
Puerto Rico..... 
Samoan Islands. . 
Virgin Islands...]|...... 
Wake Island.....|.....- 
eee 1,059|| Washington Isl..}...... 9 


: Jude Long Island, which has been arbitrarily classified as an offlying Island. 
Bett ccredes the non-tidal waters inside the locks of the Panama Canal. 
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and Continental. Divide 


BE Highest and Lowest Altitudes in the U. S., by States 


Highest Point 


Source: United States Geological Survey. Sign — means below sea level 


Lowest Point 


State 


Eleva- 


"Name County tion Name County 
(Feet) 
Alabama. .......|Cheaha Mountain. .|Clay-Talladega.| 2,407/Gulf of Mexico}....-.-.-- 
Alaska ;........-.|Mount McKinley ...|.-....-..-+++-- 20,300|Pacific Ocean.|..-....--- 
Arizona. ,,......| Humphreys, Peak. . 12,611/Colorado R....| Yuma 
Blue Mountain.....|Polk-Scott.....| 2,890) \ Quachita R.|Ashley-Un 
Arkansas. ...-- { Magazine Mountain|Logan......... 800 ; 4 
California. .... ..| Mount Whitney... .|Inyo-Tulare....| 14,495)Death Valley..j|Inyo...... 
Canal Zone. . .| Cerro Galera. . iS. 'W. part Zone] 1,207)... nae. als. Carb. Sea. 
Colorado. ... .| Mount Elbert. ets sc hs titans ,431|Arkansas R.. .|Prowers. . 
Connecticut. .| Bear Mountain Litchfield...... 2,355|L. I. Sound...}-...-.-..- 
Delaware. . Centreville. . New Castle.... 440|Atlantic Ocean|........-- 
Tenleytown.. N. W. part. ... 420|Potomac R....}---.-+-/0 
Iron Mountai i daha wie 325/Atlantic Ocean|.......... 
Brasstown Bald ‘Towns-Union, 4,784) Atlantic Ocean}......+.+. 
WRONG EEN Goes ao fs ae eae = ola iwiae de ,334| Pacific Ocean.|.......... Sea lev. 
Mauna Kea.. . .|Hawaii...,...'.| 13,784] Pacific Ocean. \.....-...- Sea ley, 
-| Borah Peak. . .|Custer.......+. 12,655|Snake R... ». .|Nez Perce. 
.|Charles Mound... .|Jo Daviess..... 1,241| Mississippi R.. Alexander.. 
:|Greensfork Top.....JRandolph. .... 240)Olio R....... Vanderb’g. 
North boundary ...JOsceola....... »675| Mississippi R..|Lee....... 
On W. boundary. ..|Wallace ...... 4,135)Verdigris R....)Montg’m’y 
Big Black Mountain|Harlan.......- ,150| Mississippi R..|Fulton, .-. 
Athens (old).....-. Claiborne. .....- 469) New Orleans .|Orleans .. . 
‘ Mount Katahdin. ..|Piscataquis....] 5,268/Atlantic Ocean].......... 
Maryland... Backbone Mountain}/Garrett. . 3.340) Atlintic Ocean!.*......... 
' Massachusetts Mount Greylock... .|Berksbire...... 3,491/ Atlantic Ocean|......-.-- 


The original)Indian name for Mount McKinley 
| was Denali (‘‘Home of the Sun’’). It is crowned 
by two peaks, the south pinnacle soaring to 20,300 
feet; the north to approximately 20,000 feet. 
For a list of the principal Adirondack and Cat- 
skill peaks, see article on New York State. 
_ The chief peaks in the Great Smoky range in 
North Carplina-Tennessee, and in the White 
Mountains of New Hampshire, are listed in the 
1938 Almanac. 


| weather (15,287 ft. 


Michigan. .... Porcupine Mount’ns|/Ontonagon... . 3) Lake Erle 2 ociis gst. 3 
Minnesota. .|Misquah Hills...... Cook..... eceeel. 2,230|Lake Superior.}..-.-..-.. 
Mississippi Neer LUKae i... jcc Tishomingo. .. - 806)|Gulf of Mexico}.......... 
Missouri. . .|Taum Sauk M’t’n. .|Iron>......... :772|St. Francis R../Dunklin.. . 
Montana. . ,..|Granite Peak... ...|Carbon....... 12,850|Kootenai R...|Flathead. . 
Nebraska........ S.W.part of county .}Banner........ §,340/S.E. cor. State] Richardson 
Nevada. ..j\..... Boundary Peak....)/Esmeralda..... 13,145|Colorado R..../Clark..... 

New Hampshire...) Mt. Wasnington....]Coos.......... ,288|Atlantic Ocean|.......... 

New Jersey...... High Point........ BisseXc 6.0 cdkees ,801/Atlantic Ocean]..........- 

New Mexico..... Truchas Peak .....{Rio Arriba..... 13,306|}Red Biuff....|/Eddy....- 
/New York....... Mount Marey...... SSC K =e ipinthe . .344/Atlantic Ocean].......... 
North Carolina...] Mount Mitchell....]/Yancey....... 6,684|Atlantic Ocean}.......... 
North Dakota....| Black Butte........ Slope......0 3,468) Pembina... .. Pembina 
Ohio...,........| Campbell Hill....... LOBaB J h.5 esi 1,550/Ohio R....... Hamilton .. 
Oklahonla.. 22... Black Mesa....... Cimarron. .....| 4.978|Red R Me Curtain 
Oregon..... ao ef wLount Food....0. 2. ‘Clackamas H.R.} 11.245|Pacific Ocean .|......-.-- 
Pennsylvania: ...| Mt. Davis......... Somerset, :....| 3,213|Delaware R...].. 0... 2.4 
Philippine Islands} Mount Apo........ Mindanao Is...| 9,610}Pacific Ocean.|.......... Sea ley. 
Puerto Rico......| Cerro de Punta.....|Ponce (Peak 5).| 4,399}Atlantic Ocean|........-. } 
Rhode Island. ...| Durfee Hill........ Providence... . 805/Atlantic Ocean|........ ..|Sea ley. 
Samoa..... Pega pate Peak fos Tau ‘Island....| 3,056]....... Shae apa atie eeitere 

South Carolina. ..} Sassafras Mountain .|Pickens........ 3,548|Atlantic Ocean].........- 
South Dakota,...| Harney Peak...... Pennington. ...| 7.242)Big Stone Lake] Roberts. .. 
Yennessee....... Clingman’s. Dome...|Sevier...... .-+| 6,642| Mississippi R..|Shelby.... 
So Oe ee Guadalupe Peak ...{Culberson......} 8,751)Gulf of Mexico|.......... 

CL Or oes Kings Peaks....... Duchesne., . .. .| 13,498} Beaverd’m Ck.| Washingt’n 
Vermont....2...... Mount Mansfield. ..}/Lamoille....... 4,393|LakeChampl’n| Franklin... 
(Ghee) ol AS ee ery Mount Rogers. ....|Grayson-Smyth| 5,720/AtTantic Ocean|.......... 
Virgin Islands....| Crown Hill........ Is. St. Thomas.| 1,550/Atlantic Ocean]...... 4 
Washington. .... Mount Rainier.....]Pierce......... 14,408 Pacific Ocean.|.......... Sea lev. 
West-Virginia....|Spruce Knob....... Pendleton..... 4,860/Potomac R....|Jefferson. . 
Wisconsin, ...... IDA os vy ee onl Marathon...-. 1,940)/Lake Michigan!.......... 
Wyoming.......}Gannett Peak...... Fremont...... 13,785|B. Fourche R./Crook..... 

O.S. (ex. Alaska).! Mount Whitney... .'Inyo-T’l're,Cal. | 14,495/Death Valley..; Inyo, Cal.. 


The highest peaks in Canada are Logan (1 
ft.), and St. Elias (18,008 ft.), both in the ¥ 
and both on or near the Alaska border, | 

)eis on the British Colw 
Alaska boundary. ‘ 


The highest point in the West Indies is. 
Dominican Republic, Mount Tina (10,300 ft. 

In Mexico, among the highest known and ni 
peaks are Citaltepetl, also known as Orit 
(18,077 ft.); Popocatepetl (17/880 it.) 
Iztaccihuatl (17,670 ft.). 


+ Continental Divide: watershed, created by’moun- 

_* tain ranges or table-lands of the Rocky Mountains, 

from which the drainage is easterly or westerly; the 

easterly flowing waters reaching the Atlantic Ocean 

chiefly through the Gulf of Mexico, and ‘the west- 

erly flowing waters reaching the Pacific Ocean 

| through the Columbia River, or through the Colo- 

‘rado River, which fiows into the Gulf of California. 

The location and route of the Continental Divide 

js A the United States may briefly be described as 
ollows: 

| Beginning at the point of its crossing the United 

| States-Mexican boundary, near long. 108° 45’ W., 

the Divide, in a northerly direction, crosses New 

Mexico along the western edge of the Rio Grande 

Berne basin, entering Colorado near long. 106° 


The Continental Divide 


Source: United States Geographic Board he 


Colorado along the western summits of tk 
Grande and of the Arkansas, the South Platte 
wel NoS Pins Pier basins, and across F 
in National Park, enterin: 4 
Dee 106° 10’ W. [ e won 
ence northwesterly across Wyoming al 
western rims of the North Platte, Big Ho 
Yellowstone River basins, crossing the so 
corner of Yellowstone National Park. 
Thence in a northwesterly direction, fo! 
common boundary of Idaho and Montane 
point on said boundary near long. 114° 00° 
Thence northeasterly and northwesterly th 
Montana and the Glacier National Park, e 
Canada near long. 114° 04’ W. 


Thence by a very irregular route northerly a 


oe 


1890, July 
1818, Dec. 


1788. Apr. 28 
1788, Feb. 6 


48, May 2 
1890, July 10) 


Area 
L’th, M.| Br’th, M. 
Miles eB a Si 


Capital 


Montgomery. . 


* 
Sal. Goy.] Term 


B} $6,000 
aoe Phoenix. ..... 7,500 
126's08 Little Rock 6,000 
tea ae cramento 10.000 
ret Denver. ....<5 19,000 
O78 Hartford. ..... 12,000 
362 35 DOVar. 2 in eaten 7.500 
rey = 400 /Tallahassee...| 9,000 
oat 8 315 250 |Atlanta....... 7.500 
80: 490 305 Boise. . 7.500 
55, 947 380 205 ~—‘|Springfiela’., 12.000 
36,205 265 160 Indiana olis . 8.090 
55,986 300 210 Des Moines. 7,500 
82,113 400 200 Topeks. ..') 2.5 5.000 
10) 350 175 Frankfort. 10.000 
45,177 280 275  |Baton Rouge..| 12,000 
31,040 235 205 Aucusta.. 5,000 
9,887 200 120 ‘| Annapolis 4.500 
7,90 190 110 Boston....... 10.000 
57,022 400 310 Lansing. ...... 5,000 
00 400 8t.. Paul... 5. 7,000 
47,420 340 180 Jackson. ......] 7; 
69,270 300 280 Jefferson City 5,000 
146,316 580 315 elena i oe. cs 7,500 
76,653 415 5 Lincoln. ...... 7,500 
109,802 5 315 Carson City...| 7,000 
9,024 185 90 Concord ,000 
7,522 160 70 20,000 
121,511 390 350 ,000 
7,929 320 310 .000 
49,142 520 10,500 
70,054 360 210 4,000 
41,122 230 5 10,000 
69.283 5 210 00 
.350 375 290 ,500 
45,045 300 180 ,000 
1,058 50 35 ,000 
30,594 285 215 500 
76,536 380 245 3,000 
41,961 430 120 4,000 
63,644 760 620 ustin. 2,000 
82,346 345 275 Salt Lake City] 6,000 
9,278 155 90 Montpelier....| 5,000 
39,899 425 5 10,000 
66,977 3 230 ~ 6.000 
0 225 200 10.000 
54,715 300 290 6,000 
97,5046 365 275 Cheyenne. . 8,000 


Name of Territory 


ry south of River Ohio. . 


Source: 


ory northwest of River Ohio) July 
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1790 
1798 
* 1800 
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Fs Usually plus certain sums for mansion maintenance, entertainment purposes, travel, etc. 


Chronological List of Territories 


Government and State Records 


Admission 
as State 


Mar. 1, 


Peebaree President’s proclamation |Jan 


When officers were qualified. ° 
Date of act, 


Jan. 4, 1896 
Novy. 11, 1889 


July 10; 1890 
ree 16, 1907 


1803a 
June 1, 1796b 
18 


Yrs. 
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T’ri- 
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16 
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As the State of Ohio; (b) as the State of Tennessee; (c) as the State of Louisiana; (d) the o 


jor Missouri Territory of June 4, 1812, became effective the first Monday in December (ith). 4 ig12, 


created out of these lands some 28 organized terri- 
tories which, after an average existence of nearly 
20 years in the territorial form, have entered the , 


ain western tracts of land, ac 
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U. S.—Descriptive; Great Seal; Engraving and Printing 


4 


The Seal of the United States 


Source: The United States Department of State. 


The custom of solemnizing an important docu- 
ment by affixing a seal to it had its origin deep 
in antiquity and has continued to be observed to 
the present day among governmental authorities 
the world over. A document that has been “‘signed 
and sealed’’ is regarded as bearing legal evidence 
of its authenticity. Four principal methods of 
placing a seal upon a document have been em- 
ployed: (1) spreading a small quantity of wax on 
the document and impressing the design of the 
sea/ upon the wax by means of a die; (2) impressing 
the’ design upon a separate wax disk (sometimes 
one design upon the obverse and another upon the 
reverse), placing the disk in a protective box 
known as a skippet, and attaching the disk to the 
document by a ribbon; (3) impressing the design 
of the seal upon a paper wafer which has been 
glued to the document; and (4) impressing the de- 
Sign of the seal upon the document itself. 

The desirability of adopting an official zeal for 
the newly established Republic was recognized by 
the Founding Fathers within a few hours after the 
adoption of the Declaration of Independence. Late 
in the afternoon of July 4, 1776, the Continental 
Congress appointed a committee ‘‘to bring in a 
device for a seal for the United States of America.”’ 
A report was presented by the committee on Aug. 
20, 1776, but this report was not acted upon. A 
report of a second committee, appointed March 25, 
1780. was presented May 11, 1780, but it met a 
similar fate: it was recommitted on May 17. 

A third committee, appointed early in May 1782. 
presented on May 9 of that year a design prepared 
by William Barton, a private citizen who had 
studied heraldry. The report was referred on June 
13 to the Secretary of Congress Charles Thomson, 
who suggested certain changes and returned the 
design to Barton. On June 19 Barton presented a 
design incorporating most of Thomson’s sugges- 
tions, and on June 20, 1782, the Continental Con- 
gress adopted Thomson’s report on the subject, 
which embodied with some modifications Barton’s 
“improvement of the Secretary’s device.’’ The 
‘Device for a Great Seal for the United States in 

| Congress Assembled”’ as adopted consists of a verbal 
» description of an obverse and a reverse (including 
directions in regard to colors of the various parts), 
Witn ‘certain “Remarks and Explanation,’’ but 
eee any accompanying pictorial representa- 
on. 

On the obverse, according to the Remarks and 
Explanation, the stripes of the escutcheon on the 
breast of the eagle ‘‘represent the Several States 
all joined in one solid compact entire’’ and the 

' upper portion of the escutcheon ‘‘unites the whole 
and represents Congress.’’ The motto ‘‘E Pluribus 

' Unum’’ (one out of many) ‘‘alludes to this union 
.,. . The Olive branch and arrows denote the 
power of peace and war. . . The Constellation de- 
notes a new State taking its place and rank among 
Other’ sovereign powers.’’ On the reverse, the pyra- 
mid “‘signifies Strength and Duration’’;. the eye 
over it and the motto ‘“‘Annuit Coeptis'’ ‘‘He (God) 
has favored our undertaking”’ ‘‘allude to the many 
signal interpositions of providence in favour of 
the American cause.’’ The date 1776 and the words 
“Novus Ordo Seclorum’’ (a new order of the ages) 
“signify the beginning of the new American Aera, 
which commences from that date.”’ 


A brass dié to be used ‘for making impressic 
of the obverse of the seal was cut within a if! 
weeks after the adoption of the design. An exam) 
of a'seal impressed by this die is found on a coi 
mission of the Continental Congress dated Sept. | 
1782, which grants full power and authority © 
General Washington to negotiate-an exchange > 
prisoners of war with the British Army. 

Provisions relating to the custody and use of 
seal were included in the act of Sept. 15, 17! 
which changed the Department of Foreign Affaig 
(the first executive department created under t 
Constitution) to the Department of State aig 
designated the principal officer thereof the Sec 
tary of State. Sections 3 and 4 of the act read 
follows: 


to be appointed by the President by and with t 
advice and consent of the Senate, or by the Pre 
dent alone. Provided, That the said seal shall x 
be affixed to any commission, before the same shij 
have been signed by the President of the Unit 
States, nor to any other instrument or act, with 2 
the special warrant of the President therefor.’ 
These sections are incorporated in the curre 
Code of the Laws of the United States of Ameri 
title 4, sections 4 and 5. : : 
The die that was cut in 1782 continued in use 
late as 1841, when it was replaced by one that w 
intended to impress the seal upon a document 
the insertion of the document between the 


sunken cuts of the design. The new seal, howey 
departed from the_ specifications of the 
adopted in 1782 and contained only six arrowss 
the eagle’s sinister talon instead of the “bung 
of thirteen arrows’’ provided for in the repe 
adopted June 20, 1782. A die made about 18 
which superseded that of 1841, also contained ox 
six arrows in the sinister talon. Agitation 0» 
the difference of the die from the seal as adop 
resulted in the cutting of a new die in 1885. 7 
die now in use was cut in 1903. .Two dies Ww 
also made, one about 1825 and a second about 18 
for use in embossing pendant seals to be placed 
pears and attached to the ratifications of tr 
les. ' 
All of the dies mentioned are of the obverse 
the seal only=.The reverse has never been cut 
the purpose of sealing documents. Engravingsi 
the obverse and the reverse of the seal were, 
ever, made on the two sides of a medal struck © 
the mint at Philadelphia in 1882 in commemorati# 
of the centennial of the adoption of the seal 
The seal of the United States is kept in the Di 
sion of Personnel Supervision and Management 
the Department of State. It is affixed to proclan 
tions of the President, ratifications of treaties, > 
commissions of members of the Cabinet and! 
American ambassadors, ministers, of Foreign S 
vice officers, and certain other documents, afi 
they have been signed by the President. 


Qu 
ca 


4 
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_ United States Bureau of Engraving and Printing 


Source: An Official of the Bureau 


. The Bureau of Engraving and Printing of the 
Treasury Department manufactures all paper 
money and bonds of the Government, postage, reve- 
nue, food and cotton order stamps and savings 
Stamps, all official checks, drafts, warrants, com- 
missions, certificates, and transportation requests. 

The yolume of work is expressed jin terms of the 
number of printed sheets required. The number of 
sheets delivered during the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1942, was 613,538,839. This amount included 
89,620,000 sheets of silver certificates, 87% of 
which were $1.00 bills, 4,515,000 sheets of United 
States notes, and 24,345,033 sheets of Federal Re- 
serve notes, or a-total of 118,480,036 sheets of 
currency aggregating $5,940,680,000 in face value. 


‘Other, classes of work manufactured and (| 
livered included 87,043,851 sheets of bonds, noi 
and certificates; 364,148,574 sheets of postage 
other stamps; and 43,866,378 sheets of checks 
miscellaneous forms. 

The total weight of paper currency manufactu: 
during the fiscal year was approximately 1,330 t 
or about thirty-four 40-ton carloads. The pad 
required for postage and other stamps was | 
proximately 3,800 tons, or 95 carloads of stam® 
Checks and miscellaneous items comprised — 
proximately 440 tons, or about 11 carloads. j 

Oe expenditures for the fiscal year aggrega 
$17,348,492.43, an increase of 31.39% as comp 
with the previous year. = 

The major task of the Bureau of Engraving 4 
Printing is the production of paper money. 


é 
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_ ELECTION RETURNS BY STATES 


Source: Official Returns by the States 


Alabama 
(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 
1940 ‘ 1936 1940 1936 
nties Roos., | Willkie,| Roos., |Landon,|} Counties Roos., | Willkie ndon 
Dem, | Rep. Dem, Rep. Dem. | Rep, Dene Reet ; 
: at 2 pa Es 
Nga... . 1,630) 99 1,525 84|| Jackson 3,818 945] 3,456 926 
iga-.-.| 1,630; (99) 1,525)  84)|Jackson..... 818 ¢ 3, 
Mee. 2,681 618| 2,338 434|\Jefferson....| 37,110 6,714] 35,984] 3,813 
2,328} 90| 2,386) Lamar...... 2,665 275| 2,393 195 
1,821 173} 1,868 190|/Lauderdale. . 5,065) 507; 4,686 391 
2,784 855 3,788 744||Lawrence. .. 2,277 480 2,213 444 
1,301 18 1,188 BBE ck S39 o> 2,566 103} 2,183 93 
2,732) 52 2.358 83|| Limestone... 2.941) 95 2,861 108 
4,408} 646 4,322 581||Lowndes. ... 1,132 12 1,204 10 
4,141) 110} 3,626 112||Macon...... 1,259 41 1,146 39 
; 2,617 381 2,113 376||Madison.*.. 5,515 556] 5,663 514 
“¢ 2,746 1,995} 2,565) 1,469||Marengo. ... 2,284 70k: * 2.23% 33 
aw. 2,023 73 1,507 74||Marion. .... 2,654 1,081 2,655 892 
x 3,753 48] 2.673 60!/Marshall 4,142 913} 4,208 925 
Bis 2,153 854; 2,139 700|| Mobile... 11,480 1,885] 11,165 1,072 
ene... 1,369 434 1,212 543/|Monroe. .... 2,953 40} 2.559 2 
oa 2/226 145| 3,178 110||Montgom'y..| 11,311 230] 12,061 223 
nee. 3,998 365) 3,365 251|/Morgan.....} + 5,345! 500] 5,598 432 
h. 2,345 50 2,195) 4 EIT VS. oes 1,509 39 1,527 24 
i : 1,347 317 1,346 239/|/Pickens..... 1,714 140 1,665 107 
igton. 4,635 186} 4,265 167||Pike........ 3,049) 121 3,100 55 
W 2,680 84 2,371 6||Randolph 2,407 670) 2.766 793 
D 5,603 3,057 a7 1,705||Russell...... 2,435) 48} 2,182 66 
met... 2'543 2)404 193||Shelby...... 2:77 938} 2,371 777 
3,106 7} 2,505) 49//St. Clair? ... 2,462) 1,540/ 2,399) 1.465 
5,432 2,810} 6,123 4,620//Sumter, .... 1,404 46 1,369 24 
267 3,967, 182||Talladega. .. 3,965 534| 3,751 489 
2,772 137 2,58 103 ||Tallapoosa. . 4,325) 139] 3,625 141 
: 7,012 1,270 5,739 1,207 ||Tusealoosa. . 6,284) 426 6,030 332 
2,091 73 2,244 732||Walker..... 5,940 2,007 5,697 1,699 
3,523 1,989 3,059} 1,875/| Washington . 1,892! 80 1,736 72 
2,565 364) 2,652 295||Wilcox...... 1,534| 1/365 11 
894 77 861 20/||Winston. . .. 1,394 1,686) 1,275 1,428 
1,691 32 1,626) 20 3S | ee eee 
1,960 69 1,925) 35|| Totals...| 250,726| 42,174) 238,195) 35,358 
2 3,941 483| 3,538) 230 J po 
‘Governor)—Sparks, ‘Dem., 69,048; MctEniry, Rep., 8,167; Southard, Com., 402. 


U. S. Senator)—Bankhead, Dem., 69,213. 

(President Babson, Proh., 698; Browder, Com., 509; Thomas, Soc., 100. 

President)—Browder, Com., 679* Colvin, Proh., 719: Lemke, Union, 549; Thomas, Soc., 242. 

PAST VOTE OF ALABAMA 

(Pres.), Grant, Rep., 90,272 Greeley, Dem., 22,472; Swallow, Proh., 612; Debs, Soc., 853. 

ib., 79,444. | 1908 eee) Bt an. Dem., 74,374; Taft, Rep.. 

s.), Hayes, Rep., 68,230; Tilden, Dem.,| 25,308; Chafin, Proh. 665; Debs, Soc., 1,399. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 82,438; Tait, Rep., 

S.). Peas way pea Fgncock. | 9,732; Roosevelt, Pro®., 22,680; Debs, Soc., Rs 

1,185; eaver, Treen + 4, : i es. i . -y» 99,409; Hughes, Rep., 

9 na ALG ene 03 S63: Blaine, | 1925 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem.,. 99,409; Hug: p 


3 22,809; Hanly, Proh., 1,034; Benson,~Soc., 1,925. 
St. John, Proh., 612; Butler. | 1999’ (pres.), Cox, Dem, 163,254; Harding, Rep.. 
74,690; Watkins, Proh., 757:.Debs, Soc., 2,369. 
1924 (Pres.), Davis, Demi, 112,966; Coolidge, ;Rep.. 
45,005; LaFollette, Prog., 8,084; Faris, Proh.. 


res.), Cleveland, Dem., 117,320; Harrison, | 
§6,197; Fisk, Proh., 583. | 
es.), Cleveland, Dem., 138,138; Te 38. 
eave ok end Beople's (Populist). | 1928 (Bres.), Smith, Dem. 121,197: Hoover, Rep.. 
*} | 120,725: omas, Cvs f 
saat: Ievering, Broil. Zt. | 1992, (Pres.),, Raoberelt, Dem, 207810, ogre 
; 96.368; McKinley, Rep..| “O°. Upshaw, Proh., 13. 


762. 
., 19,857; Roosevelt, Rep., | 
Arizona 


’ 


“+ 


es.), Parker, Dem. 


1936 


fh | ‘ ., {Landon, 
Roos., |Lafidon, Weep? pont “Rep. 


1,533 


54,030| 86,722! 33,433 


537. 5 
at . Proh., 579. 
nings, Rep., 39,657; Gehres, ig 
5 Rep.. 30,358: Osborn, Proh., 1,003. 
- ARIZONA . 


ss : : Christensen, Farm.-Lab., 15. ; 
s.), Wilson, Dem. 10:324: Taft, RAP” loos (Prés.); Coolidge, Rep., 30,516; Davis, Dem.. 
osevelt, Prog., 6,949; Debs. Soc:, 3,100. 235: LaFollette, Prog., 1", 10. 

), Wilsqn, Dem., mene Hughes, aes 1928 (Pres.), Hoover. Rep., 92,533: smith, Dem.. 
rr s ; Benson, Soc., : 38,537: Foster, Com., h oe 

7 ee ge 546; ‘Harding, Rep.. 1932 (Pres.) Roosevelt, Dem., 79,264; Boe 
Watkins, Proh., 4; Debs, Séc., 222;] 36,104; Thomas, Set.. 2,030; Foster: Com.,’ 406. 


- 1940 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 3' 
1940 AALS aie Lead Dem., 
- 1938 (Governor 


Gy agg! ee Rep., 41,373; Greeley, Dem. 
Lib,, 37,927. 
Pres,), Hayes, Rep., 38,669; Tilden, Dem., 


Arkansas or Arkansaw? ~ 4 


a Tennesseean, the grandnephew of Col. John 
_ Sevier, the hero of King’s Mountain and the 
Governor of the ‘“‘State of Franklin,” as Tennessee 


ik gie hanya 

» > ump, Rep., 16,606; McNutt, Ind., 866. 
—Bailey, Dem., 120,653; McNutt, Rep., 6,729; Cole, Ind., 11,974. 
1936 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 446; Browder, Com., 164; Lemke, Union, 4. 


PAST VOTE OF ARKANSAS 


‘be discouraged.” 
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' ed sty 
i Arkansas — ee % 
ay Me (Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) t 
ta 5 d 1940 t 1936 1940 
ies | Roos., | Willkie,| Roos., |Landon, Counties | Roos., Willkie,| Roos., 
count Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. 
ie 2,345 742 2,008 341||Lincoln..... 916) 99 913 
y eae eyes, 1,864 184 1,38 95|| Little River . 1,104 276 1,056 
SyBaxter 2.5.x 859 489 77 375|| Logan. ..... 2,831 1,065 2,663 
Benton..... 2,442 1,962 2,418 1,672|| Lonoke. ....' 1,899 323 2,735 
Boone.....- 2,054 786 2,386 1,052|| Madison.... 2,196 2,107 1,679 
Bradley..... 1,939 123 1,571 65|| Marion. .... 864) 320 989 
Calhoun..... 81 44 704 30}| Miller...... 3,019 563 2,689 
Carrollos; sie 2,935 1,081 1,649 940|| Mississippi. . 5,257 616 4,835 
Chicot..... 1,592 161 1,145 75||Monroe..... 1,494 128 1,102 
Clarks..25 ace 2,008 311 1,962 193|| Montgom’y 1,012 400 1,034 
Clays aslo 1,676 1,029 1,778 795 evada. ,399 224 1,252} 
>» Cleburne.... 83: 374 927 336|| Newton 1,202 1,392 938} 
Cleveland... 989 58 1,088 45/| Ouachita 2,951 284 2,808) 
Columbia... 2,270 149 1,847 64||Perry..... 783 206 899 
SA ~ Conway....- 2,067 272 2,013 305|| Phillips... 2,235 245 2,259 
Fat _ Craighead. ah 3,300 935 3,335 Pike.... 974 424 99 
oct orawtford..., 1,581 691 1,963 4,138) 670 3,457) 
‘Crittenden. . 1,966 72 1,858 1,255 585 1,170] | 
WXOBS aes ales 1,746 285 1,644 3,765 769 2,678 
Dallas. . 1,295 118 1,433 1,069 336 1,321 
-Desha. 1,370 146 1,411 14,219 2,955 11,482 
Drew... 1,329 152 1,229 1,687 474 1,693 
Faulkner 2,535 519 2,521 1,963 274 1,520 
Franklin 1,601 319 +890 992 353 137 
_ Fulton. 883 333 946 982 1,292 767) 
Garland. 3,335 1,424 2,931 5,249 1,968 4,539 
‘Grant. 1,043 “160 978 1,374 293 1,200) 
Greene... 2,220 510 1,811) - 1,099) 433 934 
Hempstead 2,814 415 2,431 1.671 192 1,938 
Hot Spring. . 1,730 482 1,581 644 406 521) 
Howard... 1,540 419 1,437 4,842 489 4,141 ‘ 
Indep'nee « 2 2/276 928 2,101 1/068 402 1/422) | 
Izard.....:. 1,058 366 1,350 416|| Washington. 2873 1,819 3373)” 
Jackson..... 23223 382) 2,151 327|| White... ... 1345, 876 2/503] 
. Jefferson. ... 3,829 587 3,414 224/| Woodruff... . 1,280 193 1,473] | 
Johnson... .. 1,429 318 1/432 3181 | Yello. soe nee 21236 224 2)382| | 
Lafayette... 1,352 159 1,279 100 = 
Lawrence. . 484 852 2,230 457|| Totals ...| 158,622] 42,121] 146,765] — 
- ESE RECA ,100 109 1,257 66 i 
1942 (Governor)—Adkins, Dem., 98,871. Pa 
- 1942 (U. S. Senator)—McClellan, Dem., 99,124. ‘ x | 


a 


1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 64,434; Roosevi 
46.860; Swallow, Proh., 993; Debs, Soc., 1,8 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 87,015; Taft, |! 
56,760; Chafin, Proh., 1,194; Debs. Soe., 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 68,838; Taft, 
24,467; Roosevelt, Prog., 21,673. ‘| 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 112,148: Hughes.s 
47,148; Hanly, Proh., 2,015; Benson, Soe.,. 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 107,408; Harding, 
71,117; Debs, Soc., 5,111. | 
1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 84,795: Coolidge, 
40,564; LaFollette, Prog., 13,173. ~ 
1928 (Pres.), Smith, Dem., 119,196; Hoovel 
77,751; Thomas, Soc., 429: Foster, Com 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 189,602; | 
Rep., 28,467; Thomas, Soc., 1,269; Harvey, 
1,049; Foster, Com., 175. % 
| 
f - | 


‘ 


ate, 
for use in ofal ftiels 
ceedings; and, ey. 


“‘Whereas, The matter has been thoro 


pronunciation with the accent on th C 
lable with the sound of ‘a’ as. mn ae u 
sounding of the terminal ‘s’ is an inn 


Election Returns—California 387 
5 : 
5 California 
ae (Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 
iq | 1940 i 1936 1940 1936 
liounties Roos., | Willkie| Roos Land Counties Roos Willki € 
“9 » r~ e rt Px 
Dem. | Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. pare tRes. 
148,224| 116,961| 149,323 8,402 3,887 7,9 
61 323} 82,352]|Placer........ A . 959} 2,321 
F 782 125 85}  _74//Plumas....... 3,418 1,270 2,707 830 
129782 1,372 : Riverside.....} 20,003 1,779| 17,011] 16,674 
0, 7,433 AS Sacramento..:} 51,351] 23,201] 47,265] 12,119 
405; 1,649 , San Benito... . 2,441 2,407 2,565| 1,515 
2,655) 174 2 San Bernardino] 37,520} 30,511] 33.955] 22,219 
900 mie 00% niin ATOR 34| 64,628! 35,686 
1,233 é 185,607} 122,449] 196,197] 65,436 
2,01 4,019 26,536 3,403} 29,078] 10,17 
21,079 2,859 84 7,204 7,88 815 
2,473 3,288 29,831 6,539] 27,087] 13,650 
9,470} 11,909 17,237 4,107} 15,923] 9,728 
6,854 7,560 40,449 100] 38,346] 26,498 
1,483} 1,560 10,683] 11,453 9,326] 8,260. 
19,445] 25,726] 8,345]/Shasta........ 662 3,909 5,236| 2,159 
911 7,062| 2,226/|Sierra........ 1,057 511 1,152 340 
2,215 1,837| 1,797||Siskiyou. ....: 7,714 4,387 6,865} 2,919 
1,902} _ 4 35||Solano........ 15,054 6,081] 13,459] 3,603 
574,266] 757 1)|Sonoma...... 15,230] 16,819] 17,273} 11,185 
2,653 4 7||Stanislaus....: 16,494} 14/803] 15,341] 8,613 
10,974| 12,152} 6,211/|Sutter........ 4,195 3,089 4,019} 1,613 
1,035 3,618 2,913 3,687} 2,376 
5,345 1,431 780 1,424 655 
6,101 20'129| 15,414) 18,956| 8,624 
1,371 3,541 2,004 3,303} 1,199 
459 Ventura. 15,182} 11,225] 13,384) 7,579 
4,758 11,810 Yolo. . 6.350 4.373 ee ates 
"9241 6,270| 3,973||/Yuba......... s 2)471 i 13% 
5,782} °2,863 ; Pa, hes | eee 
ks 28,236' 36,070 23,494|| Totals...... 1,877,618! 1,351,419|1,766,836!836,481 
2 (Governor)—Warren, Rep., 1,275,287; Olson, Dem., 932,955; Porter, Townsend, 15,501; Dyster. 


ord, John A. (write in), 7,415 
(Governor) Olson, Dem., 


monwealth, 23,787. 


} (Pres.), Greeley, Dem., and Lib., 40,718; 
, Rep., 54,020; O'Connor, Lab.-Ref., 1,050. 
res.), Tilden, Dem., 75,845; Hayes, Rep., 
614; Cooper, Greenback. 44. . 
(Pres.), Hancock,-Dem., 80,426; Garfield, 
., 80,348; Weaver, Greenback, 3,392. 
Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 89,288; Blaine, 
102,416; ce John, Proh., 2,920; Butler, 
(Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 117,729; Harrison, 
. 124,816; Fisk, Proh., 5,761; Curtis, Amer., 


118,174; Harrison, 


aa, land, Dem., 
s erceanece 2,311; Bid- 


117,962; Weaver, People’s, 
Proh., 8,096. 

es.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
8; ” pereaee: Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 2,006; 
ey, Rep.. 146,688; Levering, Proh., 2,573. 
(Pres.). Bryan, Dem., 124,985; McKinley, 
r 168,155: Woolley, Proh., 5,087; Debs, Soc., 


'(Pres.), Parker, Dem., 
9., 205,226; Swallow, Proh., 


89,404; Roosevelt, 
7,380; Debs,-Soc., 


onal representation is the method used 
ection by which the votes are so counted 
ch party has peprenena in the elective 
roportion to its strength. 
Ber finds on the P. R. ballot handed to him 
“group designations after the names of 
dates who are officially supported by 
or groups. Emblems are barred, but op- 
ch name is a small square. Instead of 
a cross in the square the voter marks the 
th the figures 1, 2, 3, 4, etc., in the order 
5 preference for the candidates. If Candidate 
1e voter’s first choice, the numeral 1 is writ- 
the sauare opposite Candidate A. If Candi- 
anks second, 2 goes in the sauare opposite 
The voter distributes the figures 3, 4, 5, 
posite the names of the candidates as 


10,640. 
j (President)—Thomas, Prog., 16,506; Browder, Com. 
U. S. Senator)—Johnson, Rep.-Dem.-Prog. 


(President) Thomas, Soc., 11,325; Browder, 


13,586; Babson, Proh., 9,400. 
. 2,238,899; Dyster, Proh., 366,044; Whitney, Com.. 


1,391,734; Merriam, Rep., 1,171,019; Haight, Prog., 64,418; Noble, 


Com., 10,887; Colvin, Proh., 12,917, 


PAST VOTE OF CALIFORNIA 


} 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 127,492; Taft, Rep., 
214,398; Chafin, Proh., 11,770; Debs, Soc., 28,659. 


1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 283,436; Taft, Rep., 
3 ; Roosevelt, Prog.,- 283,610; Debs, Soc.. 


, : 


1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 466,200; Hughes, Rep. 
rte Hanly, Proh., 27,698; Benson, Soc.. 
3,250, 


1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 229,191; Harding, Rep., 
ge Watkins, Proh., 25,204; Debs, Soc., 


. 


1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 733,250; Davis, Dem., 
ate LaFallette, Progs., 424,649; Faris, Proh.. 


1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., Proh., 1,162,323; Smith, 
Dem., 614,365: Thomas, Soc., 19,595; Varney, 
Proh., 14,394 (incl. in Hoover vote): Foster. 
Com. 216 (incl. 194 for Gitlow). 


1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,324,157; Hoover, 


Rep., 847,962; Thomas, Soc., 63,299; Upshaw, 
Proh., 20,637; Harvey, Liberty, 9,827; Foster, 
Com., 1,023. 


ee EEE TEISIEN 
Proportional Representation and How It Works 


they rank in his preference. The voter does not 
have to vote for every candidate on the ballot, 
The N. Y. City Charter provides that when a 
man has received 75,000 votes he shall be declared 
elected to the Council. Since some candidates will 
receive more than the quota on the first tally their 


extra ballots will be transferred to the next ayail-— 


able choice marked on that extra ballot. If both 
the number 1 and 2 choices are elected, the ballot 
will be cast for the number 3 choice. If enough 
cendidates are not elected by this process after the 
first tally, the candidate-with the smallest number 


of first choices is eliminated and these ballots are © 


now transferred to the next available choice in- 
dicated on the ballot. This process of elimination 
and distribution continues until the proper number 
of candidates has been elected. 


' 


aioe 


(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 


ees 1940 


Counties 


Roos., 
Dem. 


1936 ° 
§ Gounties | Roos., | Willkie, | Roos., Landon, 
nh, oe Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 
Adams... 4,674] 4,767} 4,865] 3,124 


; Alamosa . 


_ Cheyenne. . 758 915 
Clear Creek 


U.S Senator)—Johnson, Dem., 


ne 
19a (U,. S. Senator to fill vacancy)—NMilliken, 
; Sherman, Soc., 1,664. 
i940 Bb 8 "Beano Aas Soc., 


6 ‘Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
L (Pe air Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 1; McKin- 
5 Rep. UB 26,279; Levering, Proh., 3. 110.. 
i050 }, Bryan, Dem.,’ 122,733; McKinley, Rep., 
039; Woolley, Proh., 3,790; Debs. Soc., 714. 
100,105; Roosevelt, 
Proh., 3,432: Debs, 


z a (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 
o at; Swallow, 
4.3 


Bryan, Dem., 126,644; Taft, Rep., 
dhann Proh., 5,559; Debs, Soc., 7,974: 
(Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 114,232; Roosevelt, 
‘og., 712, 306; Taft, Rep., 58, 386; Debs, Soc., 
i 418; ‘Chafin, Proh., 5,063; Reimer, Soc.-Lab., 


» 700; 


La Plata... 


Montezuma 
Montrose... 


Rio Blanco. 
Rio Grande. 
Routt..... 
Saguache.. . 
San Juan... 
San Miguel. 
Sedgwick... 
Summit 
Teller,. 
Ww ashington 
Weld 


Totals. 265,554| 279,576 


a —Vivian, Re 193,501; Bedford, Dem., 149,402; Dietrich, Com., ; 
ve “Be 2 (Gos Bens P., tye stoe ba oe 


1,899; Babson, Proh., 
Senator)—Adams, Dem., 262,786; Lee, Rep., 


604. 
6 Si prasiasht)—Liimke, Union, 9,962: Thomas, Soc., 1,593; Aiken’ Soc. Lab., 336: Browder, Com 
PAST VOTE OF COLORADO al 


‘Connecticut 


295,021 


1,232. 
170,970: Whitehead, Soc., 1,387; 


Rep., 191,517; Marsh, Dem.. 


1,597; Browder, Com., 
181,297; Allander, inde "3,522; white 


143,817; Til 


1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 
Eat egh Benson, Soc., 10,049; Hanly, 


1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 104,936; Harding, | 
173,248; Watkins, Proh. 2. 807; Debs, Soc., | 
Christensen, F.-Lab., 3,016. 

1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 195, 171; et a 
75,238; aFollette, Pro 
966; Fos at, Workers, 56 

ae (Pres.). Hoover, Rep., 253 873: Smith, 

3,131; cece Soc. 3.472: Foster, ¢ 


rae Lab., 
1932 (Pres.), Roobevelt, Dem. 
Rep., 189,617; Thomas, Sock; 


Proh., 1,928 


178,816; Hug. 


250,877; 
14,018; U 1 


Z| 


(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 


1936 


Roos., 
Dem. 


12,605 


Landon, 
Rep. 


11,466 


93,  93,683| 
ue 330 


oO 


90,905 
87,982 
22,936) 


13 13,436; 12,294). 
126,072 102/852' 117,308 76,614 


1940 


| 1936 


Roos. -y | Willkie,| Roos., [La 
Dem. Rep. | Dem. | 


Counties 


New ondea 


28,286! 23,340 . 24,999 
Tolland..... 7,669 495) 6,676] 
Windham, 14,989} 12, 075) _ 87,8 329 


Totals. 417,621! 361,0°1_ 


382.1 12' 


(Governor)—Baldwin, Rep., 


U. S. Senat or)—Maloney, Dem., 


, 6,557; Hutchin, Soc. Lab., Le 3: Wofsy, Com 


>res.), Oleveland, aig as 922; Harrison, 


94,586; Fisk, Proh., - ; 
Tes.) "Cleveland, ae 82,395; Harrison, 
People’s, 809; Bidwell, 


ih 71,032; Weaver, 

a Saipan , Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
Palmer, “Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 4,336; Mc- 

ey, Rep., 110, 285; Levering, Proh., 1,806. 
res.), Bryan, Dem., 74,014;’ McKinley, Rep.. 
"102 PA Wooliey, pia 1,617; Debs, Soc..’ 1,029. 
mS ee Parker, Dem., 72,909; Roosevelt, Rep. 
wallow, pron, "1,506; Debs, Soc., 4,543. | 
f 68,255; Taft, . Rep.,: 
Debs; Soc., 5;113. 
74, 561; Taft. Rep., 


2,380: 
lt “(Pres.). Wilson. Dem.. 


281,362; Hurley, Dem., “255, 166; McLevy, Soc., 34,537; 


am President)—Aiken, Soc. Lap., 971; Browder, Com., 
194 ¢ 416,740; Cornell, 


AST VOTE OF CONNECTICUT . 


a 
1,091; Willkie (Union party), 798... 
Rep., 357,754 (Union party, 739): Th 


EY 
oe, panes Roosevelt, Prog., 34,129; Debs, 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem. ,786; Hughes, , 

106,514; Hanly, Proh., 1; ity 3 % 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 

ae 238; Watkins, Proh., 

0,350; Christensen, F.-Lab., 1,947, ; 

1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 246 1322; "Dav 
ton wie LaFollette, Prog. oy 42, 416; . 

a 
1928: (Pres.),. Hoover, Behe 296,614; 
' 252,040; Thomas, Soc Fo * 
Reynolds, Soc. 1 aha 
1932 (Pres), Roosevelt, ‘Dem., 281, 

Rep., 288,420; ‘Thomas, Soc., ‘304 16 


Election Returns—Delaware; Florida 389 


Delaware 
(Presidential vote, 1940. 1936, 1932, 1928) 
a 1940 1936 , UL 1928 
p Counties Roos., | Willkie,| Roos., |Landon,| Roos., | Hoover,| Smith )} Hoover 
. Dem. Rep. Dem. | Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 
Castle f : re 
re eal oo 52,167 41, 508! 47,315 36,859 39,872 | 32,872 | 22,464 47,641 


wo 
a 


Re STAG os « 9,226 8,079| 9,588 6,9 6,829 | 8/829 5,727 335 
See _ 131206 11'853'_ 12799 | 10:219 | 10618 | 1s'ore | Stas | asteae, 
eines tre ae et 74,599 61,440 69,702 | 54,014 | 54,319 | 57,074 | 36,643 | 68,860 


U. S. Senator)—Buck, Rep., 46,210; Berl, Dem., 38,322; Sard, Proh., 776. ‘ 
Se tat ie Pron. ‘220: ‘gg Roman. Soc., Ai. Rf 

20 enator)—Tunne: em., ownsen Tr. ep., 63,799; Allen, Libert: 

President )—Lemke, Union, 442: Thomas, Soe., 179; Browder, Com., 52. Meahanie 
36 U.S. Sate Gane Dem., 65,485; Hastings, Rep., 52.469; Houston, Ind. Rep., 6,897; Perry, 


183, Davidatis, Com. 
PAST VOTE OF DELAWARE . 

(Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 10,208; Rep., 16,883; Levering, Proh., 353. 
t, Rep., 11,115; O’Conor, Lab.-Ref., 460. 1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 18, 386; beget Rep.. 
Pres.), Tilden,’ Dem., 13,381; Hayes, Rep., 22,535; Woolley, Proh., 546: Debs, 
; Smith, Proh.-Ref., 236. 1904 (Pres.). Parker, Dem., 19,359; cpcbenl, ‘Rep.. 
_(Pres.). Hancock, Dem., 15,181; Garfield, 23,712; Swallow, Proh., 607: Debs, Soc., 146. 
p., 14,138; Weaver, Greenback. 121 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 22, 01; Tait, Rep.. 
K(Bres.), Cleveland, Dem., 16,976; Blaine, Rep.,| 25,114; Chafin. Proh., 670: Debs, Soc., 239, 
653; St. John, Proh., 64: Butler, ‘Greenback, 10. | } 1912 (Pres.y, Wilson, ‘Dem:, 22, 631; Tait, Rep.. 
, Cleveland, Dem., 16,414: eS 15.997; Roosevelt, Prog., 8.886: Debs, Soc., 556 
: Fi 00. 1916 (Pres.). Wilson, Dem., 24,753: Hughes, ‘Rep... 

18.581; Harrison,! 26/011; Hanly, Proh., 566: Benson, Soc., 480. 

j 


18, 077: pies. . Prob, _ 564 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem.., 39.911; Harding, Rep.. 
sres.), Bryan and People’s (Populist). | 52.858; Watkins, Proh., 986: Debs, Soc., 988: 
Palmer Navl (Gold) Dem., 877; McKinley, Cnristensen, F.-Lab.. 93. 


a 
: Florida 
(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 
1940 1936 1940 1936 
ties Roos., |Willkie,| Roos., | Land., || Counties Roos., |Willkie,| Roos., | Land.. 
Dem. : Rep. De Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 

BS hese 3, 531) 1,622 2,549 1,137 
A od ip 5,459| 583] 3,770 277 
NER 2,527! 266 2,003 183 
HB id 947 119 800) 64 
2,421) 440 2,278 184 
5,131) . 1,983) 3,48 1,455 
rene § 6,127 1,297; | 4,664 760 
Sacks 1,018 596 778 327 
Poms 4102 463 2,605: 282 
S28, 5 1/888 421 1095 249 
3,003 690| 21433 457 
822 122 655 186 
ee: 12,821 8,198 7,314| 4,394 
2,015 1,428 1,622 1,10} 
ae 11,884 7,371 9,635 4,478 
Pent Ab (Bd.) OO Tare | 25,980| - 5,368) Pasco... =, 3,091 1,362) 229) 1,159 
fed 18,941 13,327) 12,072 8,183 
i. ae G07)" I Poe es: 17.690 5,564, 10,441 4,164 
1,400) 3.477 1,008! 2,709 974 
3.218! 2,910 656 2,934! 744 
1,011| 3,773 1,672 2)418 1,055 

464 3150 1.369} 2,580 
1.642! 4,122 11303) 3,411 1,085 
11424: 2; 169) 962! 1,946) 497 
2,559 2/382) 253! «1,724 734 
1,040 aoe) Foal. Faee) Saag 

DExE pies Wee meee 
30,738 10,024, 6,509} 7,924) 4,934 
2684 °  887| 3,213 772|:Wakulla..... 1,336 70 1417) 45 
1 | 3,217 694 2,778 510 
60 1,915 643! 2,289 436 


S. Se ee mek ‘i a 216. 
a em., 1 
g Governor) “Holland. Dem., 145,757; Swanson, Rep., 31,035. 
' PAST VOTE OF FLORIDA s Brohit seeeeee iad 
: ib.,- 15,427; Rep., 7,318; Woolley, Pro: ebs, Soc., 
oenes ae ees cal a 1904 (Pres,), Parker, oie ‘ae ae Roosevelt, Rep., 
4 2.923; Hayes, Rep..| 8,314; Swallow, Pro ebs, Soc., 2.337. 
Pe meee Ean thous’ Gf of the Returning it Aig! ), Br Lea VEE Brad ee bars 
Tilden To. -, 
The State Supreme Court gave ae es nWilcon, em, 20d want Rep, 
: ,964; Garfield. 4,279; Rooseve rog ebs, Soc 
,654. cen Sfaanege Peakapa ; 1916 Moa Peg ee Wilson, Denis 55,0841 Hughes, Fer. 
p m.,° 31,766; Blaine, 4,611; Hanly, Pro. 5 enson, Soc., 5,363. 
mee) raked prom 13 1920 (Pyes.), Cox, Dem., 90,515; Harding, Rep.. 
) Cleveland, Dent, 33, 656; Harrison, 44,853; Watkins, Proh., 5,124: Debs, Soc., 5,188. 
659; Fisk, Proh., 418. 1924’ (Pres,). Davis, Dem., 62,083; Coolidge, Re 
res.), "Gleveland, Dem., 30,143; Weaver. 30,633; LaFollette, Prog. Fi 8,625; Faris, _Proh.. 
2s, 4,843; Bidwell, Proh., 570. 5,498: Nations, Amer.. 2,315. 
s.), Bryan, Dem, and People’s (Populist). 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep. 144.168; Smith, Dem,. 
Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 1,778; Mc- 101,764; Thomas, Soc., 4,036; Foster, Com., 3,704. 
y. Rep 11,288: Levering” Proh., 654. 1932 pee Roosevelt, Dem., 206,307; Hoover, 
res.), "Bryan, Dem., 28,007; McKinley, Rep., 69.170; Thomas, Soc., 775. 


359,334) 1 126,158 249,117] 78,248 | 


¢ tages a a hee ‘Pe 
? es “a i 
ae vero ace aaa 
at oe: i oo ’ . ey 
Georgia, 
(Presidential vote, 1940, ise). j 
1940 ’ 1936 £94085 Oey : 
d Willkie,| Roos., 
r- ., | Willkie,| Roos., |Landon,|| Counties | Roos., ’ bi |: 
y pooences Born Rep. Dem. Rep. " Dem. Rep. Dem. | 
"1,309 140} |Jenkins. ..... 940 69) 
1303, eal 388 29|[Jonnson:.:.:| 2.386] 106] 1,861 
821 97 929 62||Jones........ i 
7 30 ek EG — A ahs A $6 
203 81 QNICT: < vende 
ars 164 641 ist Laurens. .... 2,316 ae 2,620 
‘ 1 21 TARE |e oy 172) (Lees: scents 
1e3a 318 2228 444||Liberty...... pa! ee 
1,206 181 1,147 146||Lincoln...... ae : 
aici RBG)" GoaPa| Copeol- _. aebllnoedes alc, 2eell eae 
Se eae 6,729 1,371) a9 63 Lampkin 899 185 
960 67 52’ acon 
Sine 1 300 248 1,277 94|/Madison 1,160 ise 1,697 
‘ 4G 632 63||Marion Soe ae 
ioea 75) 1340 a Melntosh, 488 106 
iis 78 820 28)|Meriwether 2,726 ke 2,438 
610 33 777 14||Miller....... Ate ones 
564 60 515 53||Mitchell..... 2,131 . gee 
748 63 992 80||Monroe...:.. 1,014 i : 
3,808 616| 3,717 653||Montg’m'y Hs Sate 4 Yap 
1,440 249 1,018 218||Morgan. ..... Ge. 1.139) 
5 6 468 28||Murray...... 1,399 708 Bene 
10,048} 1,985] 10,019] — 1,227|| Muscogee. 5,392 Bi 
2 2 |Newton. ..... 1,512 a ie 
2,413 273 2,999 231||Oconee...... 635 at 
1,552 1,017 1,211 842|| Oglethorpe. .. 818 a Ber 
2,894 246 2,632 160||Paulding. .... 1,653 fs tee 
cane eee Hae ae aoe 1,134 884] 1,293 
ae 1,382 161 1,352 fee - eee 
1,049 63 1/002 28 BF: : 
4447 992 2/802 Beak ee Mes 
13561 128 1,703 Tee _ ; 
1,819 525| 2,449 47 4 
627 46 659 730) sh 
2,346, tos| 2'260 358 82 
ie 3 y 
1,049 129 1,029 5,855 = j 
982 151 ,291 a6 Z| 
484 276 377 471 199 } 
i) aa 158 es | 
138 Tril  1259 3.023] 197/457 | 
aa a | 
¢ 195] Los 1,561 118} - 1,870} 
1,751 104} 1,107 656 49 6 ‘i 
1 18 300 507 a oe | 
633 227 612 1,246 21 1,047) | 
2,052 357 1,772 9 213 1} | 
1,428 81 1,943 1,391 104 1,158] #3) 
1,399 112 733 1,040 Set 1,136] | 
771 2,256 1,540 2,072 371| 2,409) 
44 749 1,463 226 1,627] ° 
5,528 912) 5,499 1,061 134, 1001; 
1,378 634 780 894 830 bd 
1,579 22 1,621 1,184]. SRiaal 5 
31,311 6,033| 27,183 + 3,176 288| “2,728 
653] «1,128 791 351 4 
33 76 369 723) 91 
2,014 274 1,92 50 557 1,148) ~*~ 
1,623 527 2,026 2,235 159 1,471) 
1,461 224 1,659 2;859} . 558 2313 
1,497 148 1/348 2,179 104 1,952 
4,023}, 728) 2/382 2,672 308 2)56 
1,840 421 1'884 606 _95 s 
2,943 493 2;731 444|/Washington. . 1,112 253} * 1,286] 7 
BOON, < 153 504 57||Wayne...... 1,542 179 788 
_ 1,397 457 1,643 787|| Webster 280 
val 953 Wheeler 495) 117 
1,328 97 1,514 222 166 ae a eet 
647 221 725 155||Whitfield. ... 3,162 991 2,481 
1,551 101 1,362 116||Wileox...... 890 118 1,066 
622 149 7 Wilkes. ...... 1,022 123 1,031 
962) ~197 1,025 110|| Wilkinson 906 147 
1,599 166] 2,447 187||Worth....... 936 190 1,124 
9 72 923 33 
696]- 101 631 93|| Totals,...| 265,194]  46,362| 255,364 
1,068 171 1,238 168 TaN 4 


ate overnor)—Arnall, Dem., 62,220; Foreman, Ind., 687; setlce Ind., 170. 
(942 (U. S. Senator)—Russell, Dem., 59,870: Shivers (Mrs’), Ind 1,892. “A 
Asso, (President)— Willkie, Rep. ef 23,934; Ind. Dem., 22,428; Babson," Proh 983. ; 
1940 ) , Governor) —Talmadge, LMA 267,574; Ind. "Dem., "23; 303; total, 289, 877; Boyd, Pro! 


Ind., 
. PAST VOTE OF GEORGIA 
872 ae Greeley, Dem, and Lib., 76,356; Grant, 1884 (Pres.), eect Dem,, 94,667 
epi. O’Conor, Lab.-Ref., 4,004. | Rep.. 48,603; t. John, Proh., 195: Butler 
[ Wei eS.), aiden Dem., 130, 088; Hayes, Rep., sheen 4 


e 


145. 
8 (Pres.). Cleveland, Dem., 100,472; 
res.), Hancock, Dem., 102, 470; Garfield, ‘hep: -, 40,453; Fisk, Proh., 1,808; Streeter, 
54,086; Weaver, Greenback, 969. He 136. 


Election Returns—Georgia; Idaho 


391 


(Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 129,386: Harrison, 
aa eek Weaver, People’s, 42,937; Biawell, | 
6 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
94,733; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Stil ear Mc- 
Kinley, Rep., 60,107; Levering, Proh., 5,613. 

0 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 81,700; McKinley, Rep., 
35,056; Woolley, Proh., 1,396. 

04 (Pres.), Parker, Dem,, 83,472; Roosevelt, Rep., 
24,003; Swallew, Proh., 685; Debs, Soc., 197. 

8 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 172,413; Taft, 
,692; Chafin, Proh,, 1,059; Debs, Soc., 5 


1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 125.845; Hughes, Rep. 
oe Roosevelt, Prog., 20,653; Henson Soc. 


1929 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 107,162; Hardin : 
108729: Debs, Soc.,, 465. Pee tee 
res.), Davis, Dem., 123,200; Coolidge, Rep., 
30,300: LaFollette, Prog., 12,691; Faris, Proh., 
231; Nations, Amer., 155 
1928 (Pres.), 
63,498; Hoover (anti-Smith, Dems.) 35,871; 
Hoover total, 99,369; Thomas, Soc., 124; Foster, 
Com.. 64. 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 234,118; Hoover, 


2 (Pres.), Wilson Dem., 93,076; Taft, Rep., : : 
5,191; Roosevelt, Prog., 21,980; Debs, Soc., 1,026. a> seit Pater eek. a Ee ee 
_ Idaho 
(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 
oe 1940 1936 1940 1936 
unties}} Roos., |} Willkie,| Roos.,| Landon,|} Counties | Roos., | Willkie,| Roos., | Landon, 
em. Rep. Dem, Rep. Dem, | Rep. Dem, Rep. 
12,381 12.861 | 12,027 7.581 1,919 2,352 2,100 1,505 
92 779 770 4 2)888 2.641 | 3,104 1535 
10,493 5,419 9,443 3,830 2,631 1,717 2,776 1,037 
2,026 1,761 2,078 1,404 1,881 2,520 2,374 1,297 
1,924 1,304 1,906 897 5,997 4,333 5,752 2,586 
3,315 3,662 4,215 2,354 4,494 3,971 4,359 2,838 
1,559 1,124 1,361 735 1,664 1,412 1,648 943 
677 489 780 368 1,462 729 1,612 507 
, 834 3,072 3,521 2,016 886 1,009 916 766 
5,891 3,999 5,439 2,213 || Madison.. 2,218 } 1,632 2,455 1,114 
1,393 1,221 1,304 732 || Minidoka . 1,982 1,979 2,095 948 
448 423 546 312 || Nez Perce. 5,963 | 3,409 5,705 1,988 
3 367 442 274 : 1,440 1,140 1,673 955 
8,639 8,776 8,290 4,910 1,160 | 1,031 1,106 500 
6. 390 640 321 1,790 | 2,554 1,677 1,524 
2,930 2,748 3,100 1,629 931 951 1,075 708 . 
21 399 272 304 6,565 | 3,525 5,377 2,146 
2,284 1,128 1,959 812 844 667 834 542 
894 760 875 530 7,286 9,031 7,476 4,966 
1,632 1,077 1,567 688 1,165 761 1,260 575 
2/158 2'069| 2,255 1,396 27296 1,903 | 2,147 1,234 
2,556 1,996 2,904 1,423 ECE) a 
Eee 2;666 1,462} 2.468 879 Totals.! 127,842] 106,553 | 125,683 | 66,256 


(Governor)—Bottolfsen, Rep., 106,268; 
(President)—Lemke, Union, 7,684. 


p PAST VOTE 
(Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 2; Harrison, Rep., | 
799: Weaver, People’s, 10,520; Bidwell, Proh., 


‘(Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
135; McKinley, Rep., 6,314; Levering, Proh., 


(Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 29,414; McKinley, Rep., 
198: Woolley, Proh., 857. 

Pres.), Parker, Dem., 18,480; Roosevelt, Rep., 
; 483: “Swallow, Proh., 1,013; Debs, Soc., 4,949. 
'(Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 36,162; Taft, Rep., 
621: Chafin. Proh., 1.986; Debs, Soc., 6,400. 
(Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 33,921; Taft, Rep., 


edition led by Lewis and Clark camped 
Temi River, near Salmon City. 
First highway across Idaho was the Oregon 
1, which entered near Montpelier, passed by 


Hall. , 

Mission, built by Indians, under 
Bion of Jesuit Missionaries. Located on 
rd’ Alene-Yellowstone Trail. 

March 3, Idaho Territory organized. 
First treaty with Shoshoni Indians at Fort 


dger, Utah. ‘ 
i ks established on Mores Creek, 
Seria for protection from In- 


4 cavalry brought in 
n bringing mail from 
Bowe and Walla 


: fail stage coaches bega: 
iE take via Fort Hall, to 
Ja, Washington. 
Territorial capital removed from Lewiston 
Boise. 
"a Gold - discovered in Lemhi 
ty. i : 

nd Central Pacific railroads com- 
ages as Kelton, Utah, with stage con- 


ction into Idaho. 
“Fort Hall Indian Reservation set aside by 


at Leesburg, 


(U. S. Senator) Clark, Dem., 99.801; Callahan, 


19 (Governor)—Bottolfsen, Rep., 72,260; Clark, Dem., 71,826. 
4942 (U. S. Senator)—Thomas, Rep., 73,353; Taylor, Dem., 68,989. 
41940 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 497; Browder, Com., 276 

0 (U. S. Senator)—Thomas, Rep., 124,535; Taylor, 
0 (Governor)—Clark. Dem.. 120,420: Bottolfsen, eee 11 


Dem., 110,614. 

8,117. 

77,697; Wilson, Prog., 1,494, 
Rep., 81,939; Verhei, Prog., 845. 


(U. S. Senator)—Borah, Rep., 128,723; Ross, Dem., 74,444. 


OF IDAHO 
wena: Roosevelt, Prog., 25,527; Dens, Soc., 


,960. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 70,054; Hughes, Rep., 
55,368; Hanly, Proh., 1,127; Benson, Soc., 8,066 
1920 (Pres.), 
88,975; Watkins, Proh., 
Christensen, F.-Lab., 6. 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep.. 69,879; LaFollette, 
Prog., 54,160; Davis, Dem., 24,256. ‘ 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 99,848; Smith, Dem., 
53,074; Thomas, Soc.. 1,308 eaueiirs 


1932’ (Pres.), Roosevelt,’ Dem., Hoover, 


Rep., 71,312; Harvey, Lib., 4,712; Thomas, Soc,, 
526; Foster, Com., 491. ie 


Some Outstanding Dates in Idaho History 


President Grant for Shoshoni and Bannack 
ndians. 
1873—Coeur d’Alene Indian Reservation set aside 


by President Grant for Coeur d’Alene and 


Fake aed Indians. 

1874—First railroad to enter the Territory was the 
Utah Northern, a narrow gauge, built to Frank- 
lin, Idaho. : ; 

1875—Lemhi Indian Reservation set aside by Presi- 
dent Grant for Shoshoni, Bannack, and Tuk- 
uarika Indians. 

1877—-Nez Perce Indian war; 
White Bird Creek Canyon. 

1879—Mormon people began settlement in Snake 
River Valley near Idaho Falls 


1883—Northern Pacific Railroad completed across 
to. be constructed at 


panhandle. 

1885—First capitol building 
Boise, voted by Legislature, to cost $80,000. 

1889—January, University of Idaho was established 
at Moscow, six ei before Idaho was ad- 
mitted to statehood. 

1890—July 3, Idaho admitted to the Union as a 
tat 


Smith, Dem., 129,602; Hoover, Rep., 


Cox, Dem., 46,579; Harding, Rep., 
9; . Debs,.- Soc, (a8s!" 


June 17, Battle of — 


\ 
1890 First session of the Legislature met at Boise — 


December 8. 


I po RNG 


ee et 


rah lit lies ate 


Tilinois © 


(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936). R 
ff 1940 1 1936 1940 
i unties | Roos., Willkie, Roos., 
big yd eee oe aroap Dem. Rep. Dem. 


13,114|| Livingston. . 4,722 be aiid 9,190 


der... 553|| Logan. . 6,753 929 7,886 
2646 petee 27,589} 19,998} 27,360 
Bere 5.375||Macoupin..| 14,356] 13,000} 14,896 


Ais 80 186 208] a 
3.830| 6,336, 4,751| 98 
ek 91326, 4.7541 3,477| 4 
ee) 9) 10,407] 10,132] 9 : 
9'082| 10,1 
3'696| 3.636] 4,110 
4'833| 11/838} ~ 5,776| 
42,009; 347911] 48,063| 28 


oa 
bo 
oo 
ey 


mifaapic eh 


Randolph oes 
chland -.. , 
10,130]}Rock Island.| 35,240) 25,629) 32,741 
Sig 2,004/| Saline. ie Se 10,692 10, 567 10,253 

reene,..... f / 3,916/|Sangamon... 31,943) 35,464 32,281 
Bey. Grunay. ots fale. LNG 5,360||Schuyler. .. 3,404 3,318 3,885 


6am > 
Oro etieicabacn cca ep 


i 4, 3,321]|Scott....... 2,492) 2,585 2,945 
ae : 3 $ 7,383||Shelby...... 7,704; ~ 7,250} 8,186 
trek 2,008||/Stark....... 1,818 2,220 
2,663||St. Clair 53,482} 35,998} 54,238 


11,953/||Stephenson. - 8911| 14,040] 10,567 


7,908||Tazewell....| 17,624)- 12,419) 16,487) 
10,363)| Union... ... 5,804). 4,915) 6,260 
3,221)| Vermilion. ..| 22,891] 23,059} 25,016 
7,290|| Wabash. :. .. 4,18 3,659 4,214 
3,023|| Warren. .... 4,878 7,790 5,409 
5,619|| Washington 47! 5,701 4,119 
3,537|| Wayne...... 5,569 6,556 5,752 
33,491|| White... . 5,909 5,459 6,511 
10,935 | Winiteside: : 7,356] | 15,752 7,982 
3,138]; Wil , ,442| 32,29 28,135 
14,712 Williatnaon. 14,645} 14,433, 14,663 
27,548)! Winnebago..} 28,061) 30,683! 27,200 
sae Woodford... 4,314 6,575 5,122 


8,914]! Totals... '2,142,934'2,047,240| 2,282,999 1,5) ( 


So, Bid) Babson, Proh., 9,190. ‘ a 
2,045, 924: Slattery, Dem., 2,025,097; Holtwick, Proh., 


1, 940,833; Green, Rep., 2,197,778; McDowell, Soc., 7,523;:Ga Ls 


67. 
S$. Senator)—Lucas, Dem., 1,638,162; Lyons, Rep., 1,542,574; Holtwick, Proh., 10,707. — 
i | (President) —Lemice, Union, 86, 439; Thomas, Soc., Ne 530: Colvin, Proh., 3, 439 Aiken, Soe. | 


36 (U. Senator)—Lewis, Dem., 2,142,887; Glenn, Rep., aac: 170; Jenkins, Un. Progr., 
i sor 7,405; Halger, Proh., 3,298; Schnur, Soc. Lab., : 


i PAST VOTE OF ILLINOIS m 
872 (P (Pres.), Gueeley, Dem. and Lib., 189,938; Ne »645; Swallow, Proh., 34,770; Debs, & 


“Grant, Rep., 2 
“(Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 258, aa Hayes, Rep., | 1905 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 450,810; Taf 
629,932; Chafin, Proh., 29,364: Debs, Soc., 


232; Cooper, Greenback, 17,2 
(Pres.), Hancock, Dem., a7, 321; Garfield, | 1912 re-) res.), Wilson, Dem., 405, 048; Taft, 
318 Ment Weaver, Greenback, 26, 358; Dow, 253,593; Roosevelt, Prog., 386, 478: Debs, 


4 81, 278; ’Proh., 5,710 
res. ye _lgveland, Dem., 312, 354; Blaine, | 1916 (Pres. ae Wii Dem., 950,229; Hughes, ] 
pee ueee St. John, Proh., 12, 074: Butler, 


pinta 1549; "Hanley, Proh., 26,047; Benson 
res.), Glevelan, Dgm., 348, 371; Harrison, pei Wire Cox, Dem., 534 Behe Harding, F 


11 aie, a: 
Unit Crowder, ‘United Labor, re 
Th Sapendent ‘ticket » 260% 

ce pe, Dem,, 426,281; Harrison, 


),288 “3 ; Weaver, People’ Ss, 22, 207; Bidwell, , 2,334; Foster, Workers, ‘2,622; 


Proh., -2,367; Wallace, Comm. Land., 42 
.). Bryan, Dem. and eens S (Populist), eae (Pres. pe Hoover, Rep., 1,768,141; Smit! 


Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 6,390; ares 817; Thomas, So 19,1 R 
ey, Rep., 607,130; Levering, Proh., 9,818, 1,812; Foster, Gone ce ps 


? (hi 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan,’ Dem., 503,061: McKinley, 1939 Pres.), Roosevelt, Dém.; 1,882,304 
Rep 97,985; Woolley, Proh.. 17,626; Debs, Soc., bre 1,432,756; Thomas, | Boe obi 


Com., 15,582: Upshaw, Proh., 
“(Pres.), Parker, Dem., 327,606; Roosevelt, Soc hab 3,638. aes WAL 


Election Returns—Indiana 393 
a em 
Indiana 
(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 


1940 


1936 


1940 1936 


} 
is Pee eho el eee te Ve OY ea Oe 5 Late oo 
Counties | Roos., | Willkie | Roos., |Landon Counties | Roos., | Wil a Le 
. pe <4 Ikie, OS., 
A _Dem. | Rep. Dem. Rep. Tern ene 
ccm 4,382! 5,247] 5,822 Madison 26,111| 
; : 82 ison... ; 22,382] 27,347 | 16,644 
29,967 | 39,151 Marion....} 121,907] 124,845 | 124! ‘ 
8,536 Marshall. . . 5,852 7718 Feat soils 
3,211 2,638 2;902] 2,928 2,583 
4,217'| 2,845 |/Miami..... 7,252 8.217] 8,173 6,747 
fevers 6,77 Sia 8,117 0,311} 9,220 8,842 
ee 585 Moentgom’y 6,994 8,554] 8,053 7,369 | 
4,676 Morgan.... 4,895 6,613] 5,451 5,793 
Bess x38 20,475 2,116 3,536] 2,430 2,937 
0,116 a gey. 5,014 7,443| 5,990 5,760 
7258 8,235 | 6,339 ||Qhio....... 1,210 1,186] 1,362 1,022 
2732 5,840 4,003 5,519] 4,549 5, 106 
2.830 2,8 19 eat 3,121 3;709| 3,498 3,091 
6.204 8 8 4,384 242| 4,811 : 
6,03 g, 66 | 4,669 ||Perry...... 4,475 4,489| 4,752 "619 
417 887 4.449 4,672| 4,952 3,885 
5,890 & 70 5,840 8,270] 5,560 6,278 
20, 36 ues 5,022 4,514| 5,630 088 
5,99 3,021 3,472| 3,274 2,780 
13,620 6,020 5,832] 6,177 : 
5,542 5,787 8,033| 6,487 6,682 
10,799| 8,056} 10,654 | 6,976 ||Ripley..... 4,834 6,061] 5,546 4,919 
4.783] 5.771| 5,617} 4,663 |/Rush...... 4/282 6,486} - 5,599 5,457 ¥ 
3,142 2,668 2'285| 2,696 2/034 
3,879} 5,532] 4,322 | 4,541 ||Shelby..... 8,015 7,216| 8,552 6,026 j 
8,709 4/180 6 4,966 ‘ : 
13,257} 15,187} 13,655 | 11,774 ||Starke..... 2)917 31473] 3,143 2,846 
8,718 jSteuben. ... 2,524 5,056 3,402 3,99; 
4,791 jSt. Joseph. . 45,620 36,164] 43,131 25,807 
5,417 |Sullivan.... 8,667 J 10,203 4, 
4,725 2,659 2,285] _ 2,840 ,212 
4,883 12)129| 16,148| 12,732 | 13,081 
Tere 9,623 estes 4,173 4,749 4,796 3, 
2) 1,415 9| 1,662 1,630 
7, 38,367| 28,417] 41,490 | 14,725 
Mii ,716| _7,188 4,3) 
6. ucts 29,308} 23,177| 33,018 | 17,278 
431 7755| 6,200 7,223 
1,927 2,999| 2,242 f 
5,019 5,456| 5,343 3,958 
4,471 4,216| 4,766 3,690 
14:139|- 15,058| 13,696 | 12,126 
i eee 5,236 /898| 6.189 60! 
White..... 4,176 ,189| 4,863 4,245 
Whitley... . 4,404 5,100} 5,115 3,959 


15,359 


. +722 ps ee eee 
10,717 8,062 | 9,982 Totals. .| 874,063| 899,466! 934,974 \691,570 


) (President)—Babson, Proh., 6,437; Thomas, Soc., 2,075; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 706. : 
(Uv. tame ares Rep., 888,070; Minton, Dem., 864,803; Thompson, Ptoh., 5,621; Kings- 
Soc., 1,751. 


8 (U. S. Senator)—Van Nuys, Dem., 788,386; Willis, Rep., 783,189; Seeger, Proh., 6,905; Roebuck, 
6c., 2,206; Blansett, Com., 984. 
1936 (President)--Lemke, Union, 19,407; Thomas, Soc., 3,856; Browder, Com., 1,090. 


; PAST VOTE OF INDIANA 
Pres.), Grant, Rep., 186,147; Greeley, Dem.| 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 338,262; Taft, Rep., 
id Lib., 163,632. 348,993; Chafin, Proh., 18,045; Debs, Soc., 13,476, 
_(Pres.), Hayes, Rep., 208,011; Tilden, Dem.,| 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 281,890; Taft, Rep.. 


+526. 5 151,267; Roosevelt, Prog., 162,007; Debs, Soc., 
(Pres.),’: Garfield, Rep.,* 232,164; Hancock, 36,931. ‘ i 
n., 225,552; Weaver, Greenback, 12,986. 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 334,063; Hughes, Reps 
(Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 244,900; Blaine, 341,005; Roosevelt, Prog., 3,898; Hanly, Proh. 
a 38,463; St. John, Proh., 3,028; Butler, 16,368; Benson, Soc., 21,855. Z 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 511,364; Harding, Rep.. 
696,370; Watkins, Proh., 13,462; Debs, Soc.. 
.24,703; Christensen, Farm.-Lab., 16,499. ; " 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 703,042; Davis, Dem,, 
492,245: LaFollette, Progs., 71,700; Faris, Proh,. 
, 4,416; Foster, Workers, 987. 
5;| 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 848,290, Smith, Dem., * 
562,691; Varney, Proh., 5,496; Thomas, Soc. 
3,871; Reynolds, Soc. Lab.. 645. 
336,063; 5 5 Soc. 14. 1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 862,054; Hoover, 
res.). 274 5 Rep., 677,184; Thomas, Soc., 21,388; Upshaw, — 
368.289; Swallow, Proh., 10,399: Foster, Com., 2,187; Reynolds, 
Soc. Lab., 2,070. ’ 


q 


s 


Bo 


* 


ty 


Representative-at-Large Defined 


“ Bonithes Clerk of the House of Representatives ‘ 
he term Representative-at-Large is applied to a | at-Large are selected in this manner when the ote 
Rene ts Congress selected by the voters | State fails to re-district after an apportionment 

e entire State instead of by the voters of | of Representatives following a decennial census. 

fie district within a State. Representative : ‘ 


dt " : rr 
wt 
. ‘a . a . 


Election Returns—Iowa 


* 


$5 
ab 


; Iowa x 
ae (Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) . 
i 1940 1936 ee svi 
Z - illkie. ani 
Fi Roos., |Willkie | Roos., |Landon Counties Roos. |W: S Cane 
on, iebacabanaa em, | Rep. Dem. Rep. _ |, Dem | Rep. ; 
206 | 
2,734] 3,907) 3,243 3,436]| Johnson... 9,017] 7, 
baa ee 2}088| 3,182] 2,249 4,273 pigne 4 
3)258| 5,840| 41327 pang aa 
eae 6,069} 6,032) 6,599 ae + 
3,236| 2,632] 3,448 ZO ete 4 
5,363| 5,29 5,60) ee 1 # 
17,305| 17,132| 16,793 es B 
1168 522 7,080 aoe > 
3,103| 5,374] 5,058 see e 
,649| 5,630| 5,025 eel x 
4,784| 4,576| - 5,287 : } a 
2;760| 4,8481 3,786 3,604|| Marion 5,7 } 
134 3,792] 4.544 3,027|| Marshall. ..... 6,497| 8,503 a 
5,526| 5,376| 6,285} 3,259]|Mills......... ,86 187: 9 
3,763 |, 6,377 284]  5,622|| Mitchell. ..... 8,025| 3,947 ; 
3,293| 5,521 4385 3,686|| Monona. ..... 4,783| 4,192 : 
10,839 | - 9,728] 9,694 7,599|| Monroe:...... 3,99 3,270 
37855 4,458 4,716 2,902|| Montgomery.. + 3,332 4,848 fa 
3,981) 4,440 oe 3,143|| Museatine..... 8,825 aa4a a 
oa. 2,962) 2, : ; : 
P3208 31673| 4691 : 2,288] 2,425 a 
4973 44 6,731 5,017 4,102} 7,407 : 
10,251| 12,177| 12,269 : 4,482} 3,32 } 
4,130| 5,284 5,720 3,514 3,831) 7,725 tat 
6,279| 6,218| 6,341 Y 4,118} 2,985] 4,357 |-. 9 
31374| 2.975| 3,463 j 51,647| 41,245 | 44,274) 33H 
3938 "494| 4,131 135 15,221] 15,929| 16,259 2 
27985) 6,175| 4,350 4,483] | Poweshiek..... 79 4,773 4,745 
Des 6,578| 10,988] 7,011 6,763|| Ringgold...... 3,507 2,615 
_ Dickinson. .:.. 2,985 :736| 3,399 2,322! Saar sy Cieatee 1358 4472 
13,805} 14,590| 16,291 8,2751) Scott. . i o<.ceee 18,504 | 20,737 
3,097| 3,053 3,158 2,362||Shelby.......: ,613 4,264 
§,066| 8,237| 7,210 §,891|| Stoux,.4.. 2a o4 7,585 5,553 
45167| 5,829] 41242] 4'267|)Story......... 7,853 6,933 
3,540| 3,623] 3,993 2,530); Tama......... 5,865 6,625 
31914| 3,825| 4/301 3,291|| Taylor........ 4,420 3,337 
3,566| 3,920| ~ 3,961 3,384/|Union........ 5,421 3,938 
2:745| 3,908} 3,918 2,656|| Van Buren... 4,108 2/80: 
3,489| 4,733] 3,619 4,155'| Wapello....... 9,039 | 10,578 
5,279 ,18 5,432 3,174.) Warren....... 5,016 4011 
3/514] . 3,632] 3,930 2,585 | Washington. . 5,64 4°379 
4,764| 5,692} 5,429] 4,306.|Wayne........ 3,74 3,778 
5,317 6,094 €,206 5,314'| Webster 7,583 885 
2,837| 5,893] 3,542] 4/480 | Winnebago 30 31133 
3,675 \714|. 3,861 2,947'| Winneshiek 6,20 5,980 | 4 
3,268| 2,853] . 3,420 2,262,| Woodbury. 22/832 | 26,847} 14 
BREN eave 2,306) 3,166| 3,397 1,834|| Worth. . -: 2,434 2,976] 1 
3,649] 4,696) 4,163 3,360/| Wright. - 4,443 | 5,177] — 3iq 
4,218| 5,417] 4/889 3/581) 1 
es er care 8,129] 7.240] 8.315] 5,875] Totals....; 632,370 | 621,756 487 
3,402! 4,891] 3/690! 4/037! | oa 


Deal, 590. 
42 (U. S. Senator)— 
Prog. New Deal, 8 


> Sea : , ” , 
irds, Prog., 2,097; Mitchell, Proh., 1,10 


fanke, Prog., 1,525; Bausseman, Proh. 820 


06; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 252. 
36 (U. S, Senator)—(Long 
+» 25,567; (short term)—Gi 


res.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 171,179; 

, Rep., 131,566; O’Conor, Lab. Ref., 2,221. 

1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 
171,326; Cooper. Greenback, 9,431. 

oh sae Hancock, Dem., 205,845; Garfield, 


a4 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 
ep., 197,088; St. John, Proh., 
888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 179,877; Harrison, 
*p., 211,603; Fisk, Proh., 3,550; Streeter, U. 


Lab.. 9,105 
(Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 196,367; Harrison, 
219,795; Weaver, People’s, 20,595; Bidwell, 


177,316; Blaine, 
72. 


1, 


 Rep., 2 

Proh., 6,402. 

96 (Pres,), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist) 

p 1; Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 4,516: 
ley, Rep., 289,293; Levering, Proh., 3,544’ 
(Pres.). Bryan, Dem., 209,265: McKinley, 
, 307,808; ‘Woolley, Proh., 9,502: Debs, Soc., 


> 
(Pres.), Parker, Dem., 149,141; 


Roosevelt, 


term) Herring, Dem., 539,555; Dickins 
llette, Dem., 536,075; ‘Halden, Rep,, 4 


PAST VOTE OF IOWA 


112,121; Hayes, Rep., |: 


5 a Weaver, Greenback, 32,327; Dow, |- 


Coyermor)_saickenlooper, Rep., 438,556; Kraschel, Dem., 258,310; Hall, Proh., 1,483; Beil 
jilson, Rep., 410,383; Herring, Dem., 295,194; Heptonstall, Proh., 


938 (Governor)—Nilson, Rep., 84,0615 Krasehel, Dem., 387,779; Short, Farm, Lab.; 


1924 (Pres.), Coolidge 
Prog., 243; 
Workers, Oe 

ho 


1928 (Pres.) 


Com., 1,230; 


* 


38 (U. S. Senatcr)—Gillette, Dem., 413,788; Dickinson, Rep., 410,983; Buresch, Farm. Lab., ri 
1936 (President)—Lemke, Union, 29,687: Thomas, Soc., 1,373; Colvin, Proh., 1,182; Browder, 20 
\ . 


7 i < 
on, Rep., 503,635; Buresch, 
78,521; Quick, Farm. Lab., e 
; 4 


200,771; Taft, 
7; Debs, Soc., 
185,325; Taft, 
161,809; Debs, 


Election Returns—Kansas 395 


Kansas 


(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 


1940 1936 1940 1936 
punties | Roos., Willkie, Roos., Land c ‘R |w 
ou eu Rep: » {L ion, ounties | Roos., | Willkie,} Roos., ;Landon, 
diet see eet Rep.-| een [Rew 
: 93 hops 
2102] 31843] S yao) Coal oBaD. ++: Bais] Set oles 
4,537, 5,886] 5:795| —-.286l|Marion. |_| so] 7888) 5.958 
2,070) 2,366 2:767 1,800||Marshall.. |. | Poo] Sl8Rl 228s 
4,954] 5,954| 51953| -3°518||MePherson. gao0| Bee 8852 
4882] 5,686, 5 679| 5°347||Meade. earl”. OBae 
2,614, 5,962] 3'469| -5'761||Miami.. |. x eeo| ” peeel” 9 Arata 
7,995] 7.560/ 9,262] 6,178||Mitchell.”** saach’ (Aneel lemon 
Te7Oh 1-8 807l Woeal easels my 13,652) 11,403] 11/486 
6,636] - 6,537) 7/863) — 5,413)|Morton "6344 ee ; 
970 +749) 1,663} —1,231||Nemaha. | «| | 5,153 Pi 
1073/1062] 1453] 'S03||Neosho.. <1!) 4, 6509| eset Beae 
: . ,432| 3,501||Ness. . 2.21): 1,221; 1,806, 1993). 1,282 
3, te 4,520|  4,174| Norton... 1,359] 3,372) 2'290 8 
F 1,308} | 1'420} "919| (Osborne. » 2. 7487 3408 e188 7a 
8 182 10,774) 8,331)/Ottawa. 2,061] 2,796) 2'775| 21218 
0 9, 2,896, 8.481|/Pawnee.. 2'201| ~2'314| —9"793| —«‘1'735 
3, 6865, sed! FasiliPottawatomtel 23191 oid] gagn| 
7 v i938 eee eos ottawatomie 2,219 5,014 3,281 3,947 
L $173] 2738) 3.762||Prate 2,851) 2,904] 3/849] 1930 
as gone) Suls| 8.218 1,222} 1,719|  3°o04] - 1'348 
1 m2 2049, 2350 Oger] a'sa4 iol S7e3 
eg] $a) 1s cea) tu aaa ee 
oe : , ’ 105 : 
. poe esa 1,645} 2,567 2/230 2,131 
‘ 5,298) 3,314) 1,558| 2,366; = 2'416| ~—«-1,707 
$. 4,475) 5,951) ,572| 3,679] 3721] 213 
: 2,966 1356) 6,479, 7,909] 7/826] 5,995 
1.082] 1,069) 713 981 ‘089 6 
714 1443 34,068] 31,864) 39/341] 21,486 
613 475 1,4 1,47 1,984 5 
1,45 757 19,226] 23,528] 29's2s} 19/546 
39, 896, 1,46 "424 987 
4,164, 4,110 1,386} 1,550! 1°796| 1,131 
87 69 1,838]  3,580| 2'814| 3,254 
3,376| 2,426! 2492) 2/761; 31178| —-1,930 
5,303} 4.410 301 37 455 
619 43 669 84 1,014 90 
1,155 778 5,954, 6,541| 7/916] 4,904 
3'251| 3,648 1,409] °1,702| 2132] 1,181 
3,088} 3,674 1,131] _1,545| 1,768 98 
2766, 3,801 1,211] \°3,456| 21216] 2,785 
6,083|  8}318/|Wallace. .. 358 74 486 63 
714 574||Washington..| 2,051/ 5,752] 3,329] 4,747 
3,692| —1,999/| Wichita... . 43 : 633 
1.406] 1,275||Wilson. ....* 2,846] . 5.2441 3,787) 4,786 
7,974 ‘565 | Woodson. - 1,39 2/61 1,87; 2/358 
858 678||Wyandotte.--| 38,153) 28,004) 38,016] 26,148 
ia god Absent Vote.. 2, , 2,453 , 
2°64 3'834|| Totals....| 364,725 489,169! 464,520| 397,727 


94! '(U. S. Senator)—Capper, Rep., 284.059; McGill, Dem., 200,437; Hester, Proh., 12,863. 
Serer e abr enioerse Rep., 287,895; Burke, Dem., 212,071; White, Proh., 6,510; Beloof, 


(President)—Babson, Proh., 4,056; Thomas, Soc., 2,347. ' ; 
(0 (Governor)—Ratner, Rep., 425,928; Burke, Dem., 425,498; White, Proh., 5,227; Beloof, Soc., 1,636, 
(Governor)—Ratner, Rep., 393,989; Huxman, Dem., 341,271; Davis, Ind., 15,065; Hester, Proh., 
Beloof, Soc., 1,496. : : 
(U. S. Senator)—Reed, Rep., 419,532: McGill, Dem., 326,774 

(President)—Thomas, Soc., 2,766; Lemke, Union, 494. 

(U. S. Senator)—Capper, Rep., 417,873; Ketchum, Dem., 396,685; Hager, Soc., 4,775. 


PAST VOTE OF KANSAS - 


es.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 32,970; Grant, 185,955; Woolley, Proh., 3,605; Debs, Soc., 1,605. 
67,048; O’Conor, Lab. Ref., 156. 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 86,174; Roosevelt, Rep.. 
Pres.), Tilden, Dem, 37,902; Hayes, Rep., 212,955; Swallow, Proh., 7,306; Debs, Soc., 15,869 
Cooper, Greenback, 7,770: 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 161,209; Taft, Rep., — 
.), Hancock, Dem., 59,801; Garfield, Rep., 197,216; Chafin, Proh., 5,033; Debs, Soc., 12,420 
Weaver, Greenback, 19,851. 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 143,663; Taft, Rep.. 
.), Cleveland, Dem., 90,132; Blaine, Rep., 74,845; Roosevelt, Prog., 120,210; Debs, Soc., 


St. John, Proh., 4,495; Butler, Green- 26,779. 
16,341. 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 314,588; Hughes, Rep., 
s.), Cleveland, Dem., 102,745; Harrison, 277,658; Hanly, Proh., 12,882; Benson, Soc., 
182,904; Fisk, Proh., 6,779; Streeter, United 24,685. 

1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 185,464; Harding, Rep., 


788. 
’), Harrison, Rep., 157,241; Weaver,| 369,268; Debs, Soc., 15,511. 
*s, 163,111; Bidwell, Proh., 4,553. The} 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 407,671; Davis, Dem., 
iocrats fused with the People’s Party. 156,319; LaFollette, Prog., 98,461. 

;.), Bryan, Dem., and People’s (Populist), | 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 513,672; Smith, Dem., 
5: Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 1,209; 193,003; Thomas, Soc., 6,205; Foster. Com.. 320. 
inley, Rep., 159,345; Levering, Proh., 2,318.| 1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 424/204; Hoover, 
Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 162,601; McKinley, Rep., Rep., 349,498; Thomas, Soc., 18,276 : 

¥ : 


. 


'Roos., 


1940 
Willkie, 
R 


Roos., 
Dem. 


Kentucky | 
(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 
1936 


Landon, 


eae 
is 
/ 


ky 


Counties 


YOR... ..- 
Madison... 
Magoffin. .. 
Marion. ... 
Marshall, . . 
Martin..... 
Mason... .. 
McCracken. 
McCreary. . 


Menifee. ... 
Mercer... .. 
Mefealf.... 
Monroe.... 
Montgom’y 
Morgan.... 
Muhlenb’g . 
Nelson..... 


Pendleton. . 


Perry... 
Pike. 


Robertson. . 
Rockeastle . 


Totals...| 557,222 


__1936 


» 100, 


84 (Pres.), 


936 (President)—Lemke, 
owder, Com., 204. 


155,134; Fisk, Proh., 5,225. 
es. 


152,961; 


Blaine, 


Cleveland, Dem., 175,461; Harrison, 


41; Weaver, People’s, 23,500 


res.), Bryan, Dem. and 
0; Palmer, 


Nat’l (Gold) 


172,436; Pop., 
People’s (Populist) , 
D 4; 


ey . 


_ McKinley, Rep., 218,171: Levering, Proh., 4.781, 


be (899 (Goy.), Dem., 191,331; Rep., 193,741. 
fe sh Aaa and recount, Goebel, Dem., was declared 


elected. He was assassinated.) 


1900 (Pres.), 


Bryan 


Dem., 


234,899; 
ED. 226,801; Woolley, Proh., 2/814; Debs, Soc.’ 


McKinley, 


(On a 


Union, 12,501; Colvin, Proh., 929; Thomas, Soc., 627; Soc. L 


PAST VOTE OF KENTUCKY 
Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 99,995; Grant, 

te BOIS, O'Gohor Law Ret sae 

Hayes, Rep., 


9" 
‘4 . (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., .149,068; Garfield, 
Bats s06: Weaver, Greenback, 11,499. 
Cleveland, Dem., 
118,122; Proh., 3,139; Greenback, 1,691. 
res.), Cleveland, Dem.; 183,800; Harrison, 


1904 (Pres.) 


452,480; Watkins, 


Lab., 1,499; 
Comm. Land., 248. 


381,070; 
Com., 293. 


Rep., 394,7 
Soc., 3,853; 
Com., 272. 


410,384 |541,944 


Parker, Dem., 217,170; 
Rep., 205,277; Swallow, Proh., 6 


1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 
235,711; Chafin, Proh., 

1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 
+115,512; Roosevelt, Prog., 102,766. ~ 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 269,990; Hu 
241,854; Hanly, Proh., 3,036; Benson, 

1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 456,497; Hardin 
Proh., 3,325; Debs, So 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 398,966; Da 
374,855; LaFollette, Progs., 38,465: Jo 

Nations, 


1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 558,064; 
Thomas, Soc., 837; 


1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 580.5 
16; Upshaw, Proh., 2, 
Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 1,39 


ars ES TIO 


ha, 


beth. 


pateicbenin sn 


> 


ab. 


:609; De 


244,092; Taft, 
5,887; Debs, So 


219,584; Taft 


Amer., 1,299; 


Smit 
OC. | 


Election Returns—Louisiana; Maine 397 


Louisiana 


(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 
i eR 1940 1936 
Roos. | Willkie,|] Roos.) Land Parishes Roaa , j 
. 4 Ss. | W’kie, |Roos.,|L \ 
Dem. | Rep. Dem.| Rep. ‘ Dem. | Rep. | Dem. aot 
4,504|  441||Morehouse........ 2,417 | 72 
2'207|  $24|| Natchitoches |!‘ : ~ S's04 Seal Save] BOR, 
2,359] 360||Orleans... 2.22.7! 97/930 16,406] tuS,012| 10,254 
712] 1.111} |Ouachita. 22252211! 8.506; 1,509) 7,635] 1,113 
4,408]  452||Plaquemines - ° | 1,979; 204) 2/209) 
2,181]  549)| Pointe Coupee.....| 1/877) 247] 1,419 6 
2,593] —-213| | Rapides a 9,100} 869) 8,017] 1,257 
1,975 193||Red Rive 1,892! 231) 1,641} ‘138 
127156] 1,697||Richland, 2/417, 310] 21425} 165 
6,259] 1/037}|Sabine. . - 3,026, 588) 2447) 417 
1/371} 235||St. Bernard. 1,715! 110] #269} 25 
1,067 16) |St. Charles.....2..] 15550! 158] 1/503 96 
1,363 98||St. Helena. 27212! 1,007 80, 1,199] 102 
2,563 146 |St. JAMES. 62. wc. 1,463, 506} 1,575 259 
1,152 58]|St. John Baptist...} 1192}  285/ 11742] 262 
2/337 93||St. Landry...... | 6.358 561] 5.639} 441 
9,911] 1,069] /St. Martin: 22> 2.7! 3,252° 602} _2;638} 100. 
811 95|{St. Mary. 00.2202: 3,686) 739) 1/942] 487 
1,057 102) |St. Tammany.?.... 4,475 668) 3,477 594 
31484] 331|/Tangiaphoa. |... 5,900 1,284) 4.624] 1,374 
2,948]  231||Tensas.........:.. 957 95] — 812 23 
1}847| _ 511||Terrebonnes..... 3,217 601! 1,894) 526 
22,595 1,234 Union wip he Miele as ove 2,842 371) 1,778 272 
1,953] "263|| Vermilion. . 23.111. 4969 2,621] 4141] 496 
1,807 169|| Vernon... 2.2.2... 31439 311] 2/831} 928 
9,086]  705|| Washington. °°. °: 6,062, 314] 5,667| 350 
2,567|  608|/ Webster. .......+.| °3:777; 332) 2,799] 301 
4,570} _ 306|| W. Baton Rouge 13185, 141 68 8 
2/195} 1,630}| West Carroll... (876 > 362] 1,440] 232 
1,643} '256|| West Feliciana. 633, 127; ‘564 76 
See 6 2,154) 201) | Winn ...| 2,552! 382] 2,393) 254 
Hak 2'971 252| 2414) 496 (2 
tepeeeeee .1,017 182| 1,085) 71 Totals.........|319,751| 52,4461292,894| 36,791 


(U.S. Senator)—Ellender, Dem., 85,488. 
1938 U. S. Senator J. H. Overton, Dem., was reelected without opposition. 
i PAST-.VOTE OF LOUISIANA " 
Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 70,508; Hayes, Rep.,| 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 47,708; Roosevelt, 
“4 tt bases ae “oe ps oe Laie? Fond | Rep.} 5,205; Debs, Soc., 995. 
is e figures on the face 0 returns are 5 . 
iss have beens ‘Tilden, £7,326; Hayes, T10236| eS Ses BIT, Dem... 63.008) ae 
pF tes),, Hancock, Dem-. 63.067; Garfield. | 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 60,971; Taft, Rep. 
: Walccland Terie, Ea. 640; . lst 3,834; Roosevelt, Pro., 9,323; Debs, Soc., 5,249. 
468.347 me: st 4 . ’ Oe cot a De ee ae setnd 
i> ¥ . *' ; Roosevelt, TOE o>; ¥ enson, Ce, 5 
5: pe 30,701; Fisk, Proh., 127 ese ab ae cte ISO EF e8.) ¢ CONkS Dee eB Utes Harding, Rep., 


ey 


2 (Pres.). Cleveland, Dem., 87,662; Harrison, | 1.5/"(pres.), Davis, Dem.. 93,218; Codlidge, Rep.. 


(Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), | 24,670;,La¥Follette, Prog, 4,063 
75; 12 al Nat’l (Gold) cen 1,834; Mc- | “$4 (Pres.), Smith, Dem., 164,655; Hoover, Rep., 


inley, Rep.. 22.037. 160. ¥ 
(eres) Bryan, Dem., 53,671; McKinley, | 1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 249,418; Hoover, 

1 233. Rep., 18,853. 
Maine 


(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 


1940 1936 1940 1936 
ae ef a . 
Roos., ae Roos., |Landon,|| Counties | Roos., ; Willkie,, Roos., |Landon, 
D Rep. Dem. R Dem. Rep. Dem. ep. 


94 14,757| 18,6741 9,732] 19,077 
19-338 16,607 : 3,499 3/0 4'057 
29,795) 22,895 

331 : : 5/309 
31048} 6,253| _7,925| 6,387 - 

"| . 99'276) 16,547! 
1/850 "252 | ee ee 
5'836|__ 8,778! | 156,478' 163,951! 126,333| 168,823 


8,656 


(Ge nor ewall, Rep., 118,047; Lane, Jr., Dem., 58,558. 
igh counter) White. irs Rep., 111,520; Redman, Dem., 55,754. 


40 (Pt — er, Com., 411. 4 : ‘ . 
le yin am peasy Union, 7,581; Thomas, Soc., 783; Colvin, Proh., 334; Browder, Com., 257; 


“ote sigan PAST VOTE OF MAINE 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 51,113; Taft, Rep., 
26,545; Roosevelt, Prog., 48,495; Debs. Soce., 2,541. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 64,127; Hughes, Rep., © 
1, “69,506; Hanly,,Proh., 597; Benson, Soc., 2,177. | 
48,024; Harrison; | 1999: (Pres.).' Cox, “pem., 58,961; Harding, Rep.. 
136,355; Watkins, Proh., 1; Debs, Soc., 2,214. 
f 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 138,440; Davis, Dem., 
ley, Rep., \80 ai.ged LaFoliette, Prog., 11,382; Johns, Soc. 
ee $2. 2 : ry Lab., a ‘ 
es.), Bryan, Dem.7 30.06 vs a’ | 1928 (Pres.)} Hoover, Rep., 179,923; Smith, Dem. 
.,| 81,179: Thomas, Socx 1,068. <30 sae é 
2 5 03.| 1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 907; over, 
Bryan, Dem., 35,403; Taft, Rep., eN 166,631; Thomas, Soc., 2,439; Reynolds, 
n, Proh., 1,487; Debs. Soc., 1,758.1 Soc. Lab., 255; Foster; Com.. 162. 


045. 
le’s (Populist), 
1,867; Me- 


* 


Mary ele 
Ear pene vote, 1940, 1936) 
1940 1936 1940 


Roos., |Landon Counties OnE Willkie, 


So a ae 
Counties Roos., | Willkie, 
| Dem, Rep. 


Dem. Rep. 


Allegany. | 18,456! 14,804] 19,721 
Arvundel.| 13,116} 308 J 11413 


4 


eee lic Oe 


Sw 


Baltimore tie 30,360 26,652! 28,367 Montgom’s ‘ 
. Balto. ORY 199,715) 112,364, 210" 668 Pr, George’s 8, 
: < 2,149 2/067 1,872 2,082 |/Qu’n Anne’s 5 


St. Mary’s.. 


} Somerset. .. 4,4) 
é 73 Talbot..... 3/689 (35 
, Charles.... 2,692 16 2,597 Washingt’n. 14,125, 10,4, 
Dorchester . 6,088 3,953) 5,293 Wicomico. . 7,198 + 
= Frederick .. 11,255 sp loge 16" ,722 Worcester. . 3,388 
a Garrett... Fs 2,805 387, 3,252 — - 
Hartford. . 5,500 é 501 6,165 5,32 Totals. 384,546] 269,534 389,612 | 231, 


“1942 (Govemnor)—O- Conor, Dem., 198,488; McKeldin, Rep., 179, 204. 
1940 weracent —Thomas, Soc., 4,093: Browder, Com., ,274; Aiken, Lab., 657 
yo 641940 (0. Senator)—Radcliffe, Dem., 394,239; Nice, *Rep., "203, 912: Abbott, Soc., 4,204; Blumbit 
ae Com. 1,349; Sattiott, Ind., 3,423; Kadish, ‘Lab., 1,848. 
paar 1933 (Governor) —O" Conor, Dem., 308,372; Nice, Rep., 242,095; Eyman, Soc., 941; Brune, Ind., 1 
, Kadish Lab., 759; Gordon, Com., 616; Gwin, Union, 4,249. 

_ 1936 (President)—Thomas, Soc. iy cadltg 629: Aiken, Soc. Lab., 1,305; Browder, Com., 916. Yay 


ude PAST VOTE OF MARYLAND 


1872 (Pres.), Sent Dem, and Lib., 67,687; , 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 109,446; Roose 
-. Grant, Rep., 66,760. ree 109,497; Swallow, Proh., 3,034! Deb 


1876 Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 91,780; Hayes, Rep.,| _ 2 
“Vol A #5) id : 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 115,908; Taft, 


8 
1880 (Pres.). Hancock, Dem., 93,706; Garfield, 116,513; Chafin, Proh., 3,302; Debs. Soc., 
~ 1880 | (Pre Ds. Weaver, Greenback, 818. we bres.) Wilson, Beats ae es ‘Taft, 
eS 932; Blaine, ,956; Rooseve Tog. ebs. Soc 
2 HE )gg OuRveIaRG, Dem *¢figd: Butler, | 1916-(Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 138,359; Hughes. 
. Greenback, 531. 117,347; Hanly, Proh., 2,903; Benson, Soc., 


* x 3 4 4o20 (Prés.), Cox, Dem., 180, 626; “Harding, 
——:1888 Ceres.) Cleveland, Dem., eg tte Harrison, 236, 1; Debs. Soc., 8,876: Christensen, at 


- Rep., 99,986; Fisk. Proh., e 
~ + 1892: (Pres.), ‘Cleveland, Dem., 113,866; Harrison, 
_-Rep., 92,736; Weaver, People’ s, 796; Bidwell, 


1934 Ceres.) Coolidge, Rep., 162,414; Davis, I 
aston La Follette, Prog., 47, 157: Johns, 
a 


- - Proh., 5,877 
muse (Pres.). Bryan, Dem. and Peoples’ Sah af 192 

"104,746; Palmer,’ Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 2,507: 393,626," ep sen? Proi: "Reynolds, 
page) McKinley, Rep., 136,978: Levering, Proh., 6,058. Lab., 906; Foster, Com., 636. 

1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 122,237; McKinley, | 1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 314,314; Hoow 
= Rep., 136; 185; Woolley, Proh., 4,574; Debs, Soc. Rep., 184,184; Thomas, Soc., 10,489: ‘Reynox 
prt (904, Soc. ‘Lab., 1,636; Foster, Com., 1,031. 3° | 


Massachusetts 
(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 
1940 2 1936 1940 


- Counties | Roos., | Willkie,| Roos., Land., 
$ Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 


Barnstable. 5 5,351 12,659 F Middlesex 

_ 82,620) 25,973 al 
97,571} 60,143 
1,014 

125, aoe 116,134 


89.477| 64,502 
17, 823; 15,651 


Counties oe , | Willkie, 


Worcester...| 132) 541 100,468] 114/136 
Totals. . .|1,076, 522 939,700| 942, 716 


9 De fist, ‘Thambsos Bron. 
‘siden )—Thomas, Soc.; 4,091; Seite Com., 3,806; Nee Soc. Lab., 1,492; Babs 


19. (Governor)—Saltonstall, Rep., 999,223; Ce 
«5,84: i(U. 8, Senator) wants ; Root, Prob., Pas alan Sea 635; Campbell, Soc., 4,623; Hood, Co! 
. S. Senator)—Walsh, Dem S338: pe 
ankfeld, 9,465; Paine, Soc., 6,876; Hillis, ‘arkman. Jr. § Rep-» 838,122; Thompson, Proh., 9,6 
(936 (aiediient)Leihice Union, 118, 639; Thomas, Soc., 5, in Browder, Com., 2,930; Aiken 


b., 1,305; Colvin, Proh., 1,032 
PAST VOTE OF MASSACHUSE 
2 era .), Grant, Rep., 133,472; Greeley, Dem. Rep., ooT 822; Swallow Proh., 4,286; Debs, F 
13,602. 7 
§ (Bres.), Tilden, Dem., 108,777; Hayes, Rep.,| 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. 
265,966; Chafin, Proh, ae te Deas 


ba 063. 

~ 10 tes, ), Hancock, Dem., 111, Bee Garfield, 
165,205; Weaver, Greenback, 48. 185 Gres), 

Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 122 Ast: Blaine, 2,616. 
Pig 724; eee John, Proh., 10, 026; Butler, | 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, ER 247, 
1888 (Pres.), sGiswelina, en ap ,905; Harrison, ng ae Da 

: PA Fis - 5 
3g Cleveland, Sanh. "176,858; Harrison, rege J, C0 

7; Weaver, People’s, 3,348; Bidwell, 


al (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populis 
“121,385; Balmer,’ Nat'l (Gold) Dema rieeag: | 1928, Eres: eae 
ical Rep., 278,976; Levering, Proh., 3, oon; lds, Soc. L 
Bryan,’ Dem., 157,016; McKinley, G 


i Lab., 773 
Rep., 239,147: Woolley, Proh., 6,208; Debs, Soc.,| Rep” 436 aps anette Eh 


» 4821; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 3,868" 0) 


9,71 
1904 (Pres. ), Parker, Dem., 165,722; Roosevelt, | Pron, 


Election Returns—Michigan 399 


Michigan 


(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 


‘p | 1946 1936 1936 


nties | Roos., Willkie, 
D +} Roos., |Landon,|| Counties Roos., |[Landon, 


; em. 
v oF “Pp. | Dem. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 
2,984 : = ee 3,299 7.714| 3,868} 5,081 
oe 2.824 : 1,223] 2405, 1543} 4 
3,597 393 7,132) 16,963) 8,299] 12/154 
oa 3.231 3,254| 7,068} 411 5 
i200! , 2,082) 2,391|| Luce... .... 1,069) 1,542 1,297 1, 
ies 1,761 a, 2,075) 2,591 2'286 1984 
eat 2,218 Macomb..:| 21,003} 17,848! 171593] 9383 
42 goal 3,880 4,950]| Manistee. . . 4,242 4,630 4, 3) 
ae 13.789 ,729||Marquette..|_ 12,854; 91034] 1119941 7/607 
16,961 20°833 eeia. Sisal ayo] S08e «Bae 
wees 55,425 528|| Menominee. 5,727 5,408 e447 3550 
eT 20/231 Midland . 3,834 6,269 3,751 3/829 
4,340 5,114 Missaukee... 1,037| 2,154 11385| 1,730 
2,163 2/669 Monroe....| 10,368} 13,517] 11075] 8/330 
5.473) 3,016 Montcalm... 4,119} 7,633, 4,950, 1031 
Pa 5,259 M'ntm'ney. 768 1,189 958 : 
1.277 | 1,494 Muskegon..| 19.257) 14,957) 17,252) 9,866 
ie ‘a | EG BSRh 8388) gp 
7 7,022 d 40,329] 30,071 
1582) +952) 127 2; 1;774| 1638 
3,645 6,780} 3,103 = 2,880| 3,233] 2/162 
spo3l 3,075 1,555 4,217) 1/992 3107 
0, 300| 49,591 409, 66 492 
7) 1,533 1119 1,358] “,280|/ aaa 
9,304) $,461 91152} 15,462) > 9/579} 11,114 
3.095 31827 2,595| 2,552 | 2,905) om 
3.825 5,457 739} 1,360 782 
pase 2023 22,490| 27,042| 22,592] 15,527 
0,815) a3 2;195| 10,289] 3/285) «6, 
ast oped 3,949 2;320/ 2,003} ~—-2,383| «1,430 
4375) 32 27,086 5,727; 9,995] 6,666] 6.017 
ae 399) 7,140 Beal St. Clair. 12/259} 18,635] ‘ 12,663] 12,760 
1,303) ; 1,547 768||St. Joseph. - 5,045) 10,025] 6,048] 7,160 
4,808} 4 5,216) Tuscola... - 3:257| 10,146] 3,743] «6,188 
,8281- 7 3,571) Van Buren. 5,625) 11,571] 6,720)". 9,110 
15,170) 24, 19,288} Ww ashtenaw. 11,802) _21,664| 13,589] 14/986 
wees) aes al aaa ezamas | SENS RSS) O5e) Rs 
: 3 ord. = : 7 3: ‘i 15 
re Aer | RO rere cma 
‘otals . ./ 1,032,991| 1,039,917) 1,016,794) 699,73: 
1,070! 1,413] — 1,337) 1.09 a | yee dik 


(Governor)—Kelly, Rep., 645,335; Van Wagoner, Dem., 573,314; Goodrich, Proh. . 8,065. 
Aeron’. 3 ae ee Rep.,: 589,652; Brown, Dem., 561, 595; Smith, Rep. (sticker), 32,173; 
 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 7,593; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 795; Babson, Proh., 1,795; Browaer, | 
(U. S. Senator)—-Vandenberg, Rep., 1,053,104; si ea agsred Dem., 939, 740; Burnett, Soc., 3, : 
m, Com,., 2,290; Lahman, Proh., 937; Grove, Soc. Lab., . ome 
(Governor)—Van Wagoner, Dem., 1,077,065; Dine, ree 945,784; Whitmore, Soc., 4,144; 
nond, Com., 2,387; Naylor, Soc. Lab., 702. 

s. (Governor) Murphy, Dem., 753,152; Fitzgerald, Rep., 847,245; Burnett, Soc., 2,896; O’Dononue, 
., 446; Hammond, Amer., 257; Beshgetoor, Commonwealth, 242: Gover, Protestants United, 177: 
pEanate Deal, 205. 

3 (President) —Thomas, Soc., 8,208; Lemke, Union, 75,795; Browder, Com, 3,384; Aiken, Soc.-Lap.. 
‘Colvin, Proh., 579. 

COL: Senator)— Brown, Dem., 910,937; bale age Rep., 714,602; Ward, Third Party, 175,680; 
; pe 4,994; ee Com., ae 145; Naylor, Lab., 510: Sheldon, Commonwealth, %jog: Lee, 


PAST VOTE OF MICHIGAN 


(Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 177,020;| 1904 (vrres.), Parker, Dem., 135,392; Roosevelt, 
ant, Rep., 136, aoe! O’Conor, Lab. Ref., 2,873; yee 364,957; Swallow, Proh., 13,441; Debs. Soc.. 
“(Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 141,095; Hayes, Rep., 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 175,771; Taft, Rep.. 
ei Greenback, 9060; Smith, Proh. 335,580; Chafin, Proh., 16, 974: Debs, Soc.. 11,586. 

1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 150,751; Taft. Rep:, 

Hancock, Dem., 131,301; ' Garfield, Z . 

190: Weaver: Girecunatk® 34.895: Dow. fea Roosevelt, Prog., 214,584: Debs. Soc. 
i, O42. 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 285,151; Hughes. Re 


(Pres.), eee Pee ern Blaine, | 339,097; Hanly, Proh., 8,139; Benson. Soz,. 16,126 


nback, 42,243. 

” ole 762,865: Watkins, Proh., 9,646; Debs. Soc. 
Bact Cleveland, Dem., 213-469; Harrison’ | 26,647, Christensen, Fart, Lab. 00972, 
ed babes, 4,555. 5 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 874.631; Davis, Dem. 


Cleveland, Dem., 202,296; Harrison, 152,238; LaFollette, Progs., 122,014: Faris, Proh.. - 

So3 dog. ‘Veaver, People’s, 19.931; Bidwell, | 6,085; Johns, Soc.-Lab., 5,330 

: 1928 yee Yn Hoover, Wie 3pi0. pe pe a Deke 
Pres. Bryan, ‘Dem. and People’s (Poreese, fhomas, Soc., ‘oste’ 

268; ),Brvan, Nat’l (Gold an Dem., 6,968; Arie Arch. 2,728: Soc. Lab., 799. 

inley, Rep., 293,582; Levering, Proh., 6,846. | 1932 (Pres. ), Roosevelt, Dem., 871,100; Hoover, 
Eoidaca; Woolley, Prob. ti, eee Com, Tap bods Thomas) Bet a ae) 

e ee ebs, om Ae “ hi 

x ae Webley; eg Se 1,041; Harvey, Lib., 217. 


1920, (pres.). Cox, Dem., 233,450; Hai ding, Rep. 


3 
400 
Pties ae aD Te Minnesniae cae 
(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) oe 
: 1940 1936 1940 
Roos., Willkie, 
oos., |Willkie,| Roos:, |Landon,|| Counties ® | 
i en. Rep. | Dem. | Rep. _| Dem. |_ R 
. 4,290 
10 3,744 3,806 2,466||Martin...... ; 
Alexia. e801 4302] 4'501|  2/586||Meeker..... 3.618 
6,432| 4,292 6,473 2683||Mille Lacs.. . 6 
7,036] 3,511] 6,507| —2,182||Morrison....) 9.144 
"742| 3,491] 3/111 1,783||Mower.:.... oe 
Big Stone...) .2,517| 1,925] 2,648] —«1,116||Murray.-... 3,208 
Blue Earth. . 5,880| 9,642] 8/255}  —5,550||Nicollet..... 2,832 
678| 7,533)  6,637|  2,679||Nobles...... 919 
ee 7,159| 3,400]. 7,136 2'163||Norman. ... Bis 
1'753| 6,528} 27814] —3,095||Olmsted.. ... 8,39 
4,392 ;089| 4440 2'634||Otter Tall... 7,705 
Chippewa...| 3.969} 3307/4027 _—«2223/|Pennington.. 3,886 
Cag. '746| 3,569) 3/360 : 5.263 
hc + 6,295, 4,450) 6,282 1399 
; 3,289 1,354 3.208 10, 2 
: 686 673 793 3.266 
wood 2,991 4,228) 3,929 78,9) 30 
6,876, 5.524, 61561 ,02 | 
"327| 8,339] 8,890 3,637 338 
2'357|  3.257| 2) 812 158: 3 4 
4'507|  4,652| 4,186] ° 4,687 4 
4099; 6,816] 5,603. 1,983 ad 
3,826] 7,839]  4'764 4,289 oe 
6,942} . 6,683] 7.378 68,620 A 22 
6,475| ° 9,095} 8,257 ‘910 7 
2/291 "44 2/35 1,570 
145,168] 122,960] 144,289 1,986 2 
2/08 1825} - 3/15 9/305 3 
2141 1544| 2/312 668 3k 
25654) 2,617] 31442 2/018 at 
9/899] ° 5,196] 81896 3,899 a 
4:065| _ 3,387| 5,187 4,553 3: 
2,185] 2,311} 2,579] 1,350 2,094 x 
7i87| 4263}  6,595| —-2.500 2)655 2 
3/167} 1,279] —3127| «1,080 2/405 . ai 
5,219] 2,095} «5,065 1/316 2)673 26 
\3,106| 3,789] 3,243} ~——«:2'066|| Washingt'n.. 6,288 3 
700, 933 2,717 617|| Watonwan. . »783 
1,638 850) ‘1,566 385|| Wilkin... -... 176 
°750|  —-«5,543| - 5,077] 2,849] Winona... 7,187 3 
"536| 2,220] 2/662 1,199|| Wright. 1993 
5,234], 4305] ~ 5,163 2'551|| Yellow Med. 3,786 
2'884| 6,474 4/4491 3/941 was 
1,959 ,069 2,025}, 474 Totals...| 644,196) 596,274 
a 2'441| 4/802 1,904! ! 


Rep., 


7 
y Ms teow ‘Com, nominated by petition, 5,082: Brandborg, Industrial, nominated by petition, 4,278. - | 
‘Nelson, Rep., 372, 240; Hansen, Farm-Labor, 177, 008; O'Rou 


4.086 
( (eiesident)—aiken, Industrial, 2,553; Tnomas, Soc. 


5,45 ’ 
ms 1S EE eee er Rep., 641, 049; Benson, reba Bon 310, 875; Regan, ‘Dem., 248, 
oe Hoines arlson, Trotskyist Anti- War, nominated by petition, 8, 761 
94( 


654,686; Petersen, Farm-Labor, 459,609: Murphy, Dem., 1 
Rep. + 678,839; Benson, Farm, 
ndustrial, nominated by petition, 3,175. 


PAST VOTE OF MINNESOTA : : 
Greeley, Dem. and Nib., 35,211; Grant 


48,587; Hayes, Rep., 
5; Cooper, Greenback, 2,389; Smith, Proh. 


(U.S. 


(Governor)—stassen, 
astle, Indus., 3,175. 
[938 (Governor)—Stassen, 


Rep., 


ed Ss. ‘35.708. 
a8 Wes ‘Tilden, Dem., 


356, au 


213,965; Nelson, Ind. F 
Farm-Labor, 299, 917; Sullivan, Dem., 


Browder, Com., 2,711 
a4 


-Labor, 387, 263; Gallagher, Dem., ay 


, 


a ela ,651; Swallow, Proh., 6,352; Debs, 


1908 (Pres.), Bryan, .Dem., 109.401; Taft, 
195.843; Chafin, Proh., 11,107; Debs. Soc., 


1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 106,426; Tait, 
Bide Bitehnacee Sook Bed: |" SL.sGr éosevelt." Prog.” 2a6a00" Debs, 
Cleveland, Dem., 170,065; Blaine, be Retiaae Wilson, Dem., 179, 152; Hughes, 
is! St. John, Proh., 4,684; Butler, 9,544; Roosevelt, Prog., 290; “Hanly, ze 


aa 4g 
7. 


cKinley, Rep., 193,503; 


,_ Bryan, Dem., 
90, CM: Woolley, 


(Pres.) i 
pets 


ack aa the period of Louis 


112, 901; 


Parker, Dem., 


That was in 1655. 
ortune in fur pelts. 


Indians’ were slain. 
pees 


31583. 
Cleveland, Dem., 104,385; Harrison, 
Fisk, Proh., 15, 311; Streeter, 


(Pi Cleveland, Dem., 100,920; Harrison, 
eD ial 823; Weaver, 107,077; Bidwell, Proh., 


K Dapryen, Dem. and Peoples’ (Populist) , 


Levering, 
44,339; Palmer, Gold Dem., 3,222. 


McKinley, 
Proh., 8,555: Debs, Soc., 


55,187; Roosevelt, 


ee 


XIV, Minnesota belonged to France. 
houart, French explorers, were the first white men known 


They stayed in the region a year and then feasraeet to M 
In 1763 the region passed from France into the possession of 


sota ‘Was the scene of the bloody Sioux Indian uprising in 1862 in which hundreds of 


7. 7783 Benson, Soc., 20,117. 
1920 (Pres. Ds Cox, Dem., 142,994; Harding, | 
519,421; Watkins, Proh., Ay 489; Debs. 


ue 
56,106, 

1924. (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 420 759; LaF 
Progs., ~ 339,192; avis, Dem., 95,913; 
Workers, 4,427; Johns, Soc.-Lab., 

1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., ee 977: ainitn, 

6,451; Thomas, ’ Soc., 6,774; Foster, 
4,853; industrial, 1,921. 

1932 (Pres. ). Roosevelt, Dem., et 1 806 
Rep., 363,959; Thomas, Soc., 25,476; 
Com., 6,101; Ome. Farm, Lab., Patye Re 
.Ind., 770. 


a 


Pierre Esprit Radisso 
to have set foot with: 


_ Election Returns—Mississippi AOL 


Mississippi 
(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 
1936 


1940 


1940 1936 


Roos., | Willkie,) Roos., Landon, . Counties | Roos., | Willkie,)Roos,,, Lando 
t Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 3 Dem. Rep. j Dem. Rep. t 

2,332 97 4 74 
2,268 147 Pett 56 
2,038 66 1,838 32 
2,083 45 1,932 37 
1,403 48 LAE 22 
ee 3,263 94 | 3/199 55 
1,509 44 1383 5 
pA 2,880 77 3.495 57 
ts 2,495 41 Seoe 39 
1,152 51 1332 27 
1,951 80 | 1714 19 
Reads 1,988 45 1,481 83 
2,022 88 1,156 81 
aranaen 828 1 737 16 
see sist xe! 2,956 185 | 3,170 86 
2,171 70 2,286) - 89 
2,123 118 1,809 50 

1,152 29 | 1/025 
2,110 35 | 1)884 51 
2,377 30 2,097 33 

747 18 567 
2,316 40 | 2,445 48 
1,826 2G 1,676 17 
Sr ee 802 28 675 23 
Sunfiower...| 3,071 71 2,508 21 
Tal'hatchie. . 28 33 1,567 4 
Petpet wi. 1,609 3 | 1/088 7 
2,248 63 1625 19 
1,463 159 1,619 114 

vest} 3'194 | 171 | 1704) 120.—‘| |"Tuniea.....! 95 13 70 

RG £95 2,609 108 2,249 63 
06 40 1,234 28 
beens age 3,048 192 8,233 122 
2,349 292 2,143 94 
sd eke ,388 22 1,367 44 
1,596 87 1,439 54 
ae cin 942 46 767 21 
1,979 26 | 2418 21 
1,55 50 | 1,350 24 
2'390 45 | 2'141 7 


Totals... .1168,252 | 7,364 1157,318) 4,418 


PAST VOTE OF MISSISSIPPI 


(Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 47,288; ; 1904 (Pres.). Parker, Dem., 53,374; Roosevelt. 
‘ant, Rep., 82,175. Rep., 3,187; Debs, Soc., 392. ‘ 
416 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 112,173; Hayes, Rep.,/ 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 60,287; Taft, Rep., 
at ) 4,363; Debs Soc., 978. 
res.), 


Hancock, Dem., 75,750; Garfield, | 1915 (Pres.), Wilso 1 { 
: 3 res.), m, Dem., 57,227; Taft, Rep.. 
Besbot, Weaver. Greet, 5,197. iaine, | 1,595; Roosevelt, Prog., 3,645; Debs, Soc., 2,601, 
: es pare, 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 80,422; Hughes, Rep.. 
Cleveland, Dem., 85,467; Harrison,| 4,253; Benson, Soc., 1,461. : 
20; Fisk, Proh., 258. 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 69,277; Harding, Rep., 
Srna t Dem., 40,288; Harrison, 11,576; Debs, Soc., 1,639 
1,342; Weaver, People’s, 10,102; Bidwell, | j994 (Pres.),. Davis, Dem., 500 Coolidge, 
: “Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), Rep.. taeda teper tit ieee in pee a 
sede matt Apis), Dem./ 1,071; Mo-| 1923 (rree:), Smithy DOR e Ores + Rep-. 
5,123: Levering, Proh., 485. ee } 
s £ . cKinle es.), Roosevelt, Dem., 140,168; Hoover, 
Bryan, Dem., 51,706: Ls 2 aa: et a0: Thomas, Soc., 686. 
y 3 edhe: fits ee 
ring comes early to Mississippi. On the Coast 
issippi's vacation. pete s pte the camellia Japonica and wistaria bloom in Feb- 
and 'most.of Mississipp t fifty years that |Tuary. The lavender wistaria’s’ lacy clusteys shade 
. It is only in the las yee isitors | 2 Sun that is warm enough even this early for 
ter resort for visi q| tennis and other sports. While golfers in the 
than a century inland| North are snow-bound, young grass, carpets | the 
to the Mississippi Coast ns of Mississippi’s courses; and “‘Mid-winter 
quiet springs and mineral | tournaments attract special trainloads of players. 
treat. The Coast, fresh- Mississippi’s misty wooded hills where pines and 
breeze from off the Gulf, | live oaks are green the year round usher ‘in the 


faint pastel bloom of redbud and yellow jessamine. 
Peach orchards are bouquets of blossoms. Travel- 
ing the Coast's ‘‘Azalea Trail’ is an experience. 

April breezes from the watm Gulf_of Mexico 
open the summer yachting season. Small craft 
harbors like the new marina at Gulfport shelter 
fleets of moth-like sailboats. Excursion launches 
carry tanned picnickers to the sea-swept beaches 
of Ship Island, twelve miles offshore, where 2 
grim Civil War fort has been converted into a 
public recreation center. ; 


lidly with hotels, tourist | Spring with flashes of white dogwood and the — 


ie Missouri 
aes: (Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 
1940 1936 


le TER ea ia Mh eee eee 
Roos., ; Willkie,| Roos., ‘Landon, Counties 
a Rep. Dem. Rep § 9 


Roos., 
Dem. 


15} 4,685||Livingston... 
_ 8,987||McDonald... 


“IMC 


Qwod 
BOONIWHAY 
09 
rs 
an 
ie) 


3,375||Miller....... 
2,988) | Mississippi. . 
3,624||Moniteau. .. 


vee 
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~I 
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oo 
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Rete 
O00 
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Cueto 
oon 
Pek) 
tera voy 


Cape Girar. .|- 7,374 Nodaway... 
: Carroll a ara tat 


wo 
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0 
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Ripley. ....% 
,031||St. Charles. . 
775||St. Clair. ... 
08)|\St. Francois. 
||Ste. Genev.. 
,115||St. Louis. ... 
,298||Saline....... 
,o21|/Sehuyler.... 
4,888] |Scotland. -,. 


HT CO HT OO He ND 
Sa3ee 
Sw c 
or 
IAIN bo goog taboo 
bet O00 He He ST 
Ww 
iq 


stenmnivemranetings mr eettier 


g 
St. Louis Cy 


Seawei 


2,727 6 3,296 
233,338| 168,165] 260,063 


ann’ 6,744 5,118/| _Tetals. 958,476] 8$71,009|1,111,043| 6 3 
8 a Tae Soc., 2,226; Babson, Proh., 1, 809; ‘Aiken, Soc. Lab., 209. 
Senator)—Truman Dem., 930,775; Davis, "Rep., 886, 376; Rinck, Deen 1,669; Baeff, 


Pe pretier)< Dohvell, Rep., 911,530; McDaniel, Dem., 907,917; High, Soc., 1,555; Cong 
* arr S. Senator)—Clark, Dem., 757,587; Caulfield, Rep., 488,687; Hodges. Soc., 1,712; Ober! 
Cc, a 

Fw 1636 (Bresident) —Thomes, Soc., 3,454; Lemke, Union, 14,630; Browder, ‘Com., 417; Colvin; Pr 
908; Lab., 292. 


Soc. 
p (Governor—-Staik, Dem., 1,037,133; Barrett, Rep., 772,934; Botz, Non. Part., 4,082; Duem 
. 2,807; Williams, Com., 345; Cox, Soc. Lab., 295. a su 
: PA a VOTE OF MISSOURI 
154, 434; | 1908 (Pres.), Bryan n, Dem., 346,574; Zaft, 1 
29; 347,203; Chafin, Proh., 4,931: Debs. Soc 
ie eect Wilson, Bem., 330,746: Patt, 
Be oe 093 “geste, mane oosevelt, Prog., 124, 371; ebs, 
reen ac! 1918 ¥ 
Deu age cabs Blaine, : (Pres.), Wilson, wae 398, ee Hughes, 


69,339; Hanly, Pr h., 
29; St. John, Proh., 2.153. 1916 (U. S my Bch S180) Beneoe, eit 


Cleveland, Dem., 261,943; Harrison, 
238,252; Fisk, Proh., 4 539; Streeter, we 


res.) ‘Cleveland, Dem., 268,188; Harrison, 20,242; Christensen, F.-Lab. 
P:, 226 yey 918; Weaver, Peoples’, 41,213; Bidwell, t0s oes Coolidge, Rep., 648,486; Davis, 
aFollette, Progs., 84, 160; Faris, 
ue ny Bryant Dem. and Peoples’ (Populist), 1,4 ms 
» Palmer, Nat Ke old) Dem." 2903; han ae Johns, Soc-Lab., 909: Wallace, 
ep evering, Pro 462, | 1928 pica Hoover, Rep., 834 080; Smith 
me , Bryan, Dem., 351,932; McKinley, 862, , is 
2D. 314) 092; Woolley, Proh., 5,965: Debs, Soc., nee Thomas, sta 3,739 Reynolds 


Lab., 340 

rel 1932. (Pres), qconarele, Dem., 1,025,406; 
e Parker, .Dem., 296,312; Roosevelt Beet 
321 ‘449; Swallow, Proh., 7,191; Debs, Boot pen G64 7ise Thomas, Sc. 16.9145. 


; 


. Sen.), Dem, 396,166: Re 37 
Soc., 14,659; Soc. Lab., 962. ur : 


1920 (Pres.), ‘Cox, Dem., 574,799; Harding, 
727,162; Watkins, Proh., 5142s Debs, 


y 


p 2, 430° ‘Foster, Com., Bhi Re, 0) 
eee tc" oor Pb Dab.,"404, c Ahem 


Election Returns—Montana 403 


Montana 
(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 


_ ~<a POE a NRO 1940 1936 
entice Roos., | Willkie,| Roos., | Landon,|| Counties | Roos., | Willkie,| Roos., | Landon, ad 


Dem. 


Rep. |. Dem. __ Rep. Rep. Dem. Rep. 


erhead. 1,725 2,153 Meagher 
2'037 iBt ate 
2, ae 7,690 | 2,697 ; 
Sak Se 3)116 Pete ‘ 
pbs 29 sete 2,968 1,583 f 
. op 523 258 
a2) 2,555 8 
; 3 3 2,213 658 
sateen 1596 758 545 
oie 2169 2,060 799 
RGtene raexts 77 454 
1015 2,859 1,580 
as a8 1015 2/516 | 1066 
. 3 1.624 866 
Es z 2,923 1,052 ; 
oor yl Sheridan. |. - : "892 ; 
2, Silver Bow... ier 4,008 ; 
; Stillwater... 1,201 5 1,292 1,034 Y 
ret: 783 664 
1,917 604 
1,409 2,120 654 
1,534 398 
2,656 5,862 $00 
058 M790 | _ 362 
oe 2,117 Yellowstone. ¥ 
1,819 a A aid (ce TSS Phe Bans noe® 
1,366 | Totals...' 145,698! 99,579' 159,690 63,598 


_ 4842 (U. S. Senator)—Murray, Dem., 83,673; Rankin, Rep., 82,461; Miller, Proh., 2,711; Helterbran, 
’ 


Hoc., 1,669. 

» 1940 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 1,443; Babson, Proh., 664; Browde ; 

11940 (U. 8. Senator)--Wheeler, Dem., 176.753: Cheadle, Rep., 63.941. ae 

_ 1940 (Governor)—Ford, Rep., 124,435; Ayers, Dem., 119,453; Fredrickson, Com., 1,713. 

_ 1936 a cate an Union, 5,549; Thomas, Soc., 1,066; Browder, Com., 385; Colvin, Proh., 224 

Re io al ae og ol eo ee em Rep., 60,038; Monaghan, ee 39,655. 
vernor)—Ayers, em., " . azelbaker, Rep., 108,914; 2 ey : :s 

ion, 838; Fredrickson, Com., 374. x er Cavansilen, 600 a 


PAST VOTE OF MONTANA 


92 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 17,581; Harrison, 18,512; Roosevelt, Prog., 22,456; Debs, Soc. 
ey P-» 18,891; Weaver, People’s, 7,334; Bidwell,| 10,885. ~ ‘ 
on., e 


( sf oe wilson ee eee eit 

4896 (Pres. ‘ ‘ 4° 3B , Dem. ,750; Roosevelt, Prog., ; Benson, +» 9,564 

Prana Feopie's, 2531; Levering, Pron, iés. | 2999, (Pres), Cox, Dem., 57.012; Harding, RED. 
$ +430; ristensen, F.-Lab., 12,204. 

00 (Pres.), McKinley, Rep., 25,373; Bryan, Dem.,| 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 74,138; La¥Follette, 

145; Woolley, Proh., 298; Debs, Soc., 708. Progs., 61,105; Davis, Dem., 33,805; Foster, 


4 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Rep., 34,932; Parker, Dem.,| Workers, 357; Johns, Soc.-Lab.. 247. : 
1,773; Swallow, Proh., 335; Debs, Soc., 5,676. deat Xe res.), Hoover Kep.4 114.2000 Sanne 78,578: 
8 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 29,326; Taft, Rep.,| 1939 (eres.), Hoosevalt oDem., 127,286; Hoover. a 
$2,333; Chafin, Proh., 827; Debs, Soc., 5,855. Rep., 78,078; Thomas, Soc., 7,891; Foster, Com.. ; 
(Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 27,941; Taft, Rep., 1,775; Harvey, Lib., 1,449. ‘ 4 


made several hundred million years ago. 

In the plains area east of the mountains are 
other lime and mud formations, younger and softer 
than the rocks which make up the mountains, 
but formed under much the same conditions. , 

In Glacier National Park some of the ancient — 
glacier ice still remains in the higher portions of _ 
the valleys and a study of these ice fields helps in 
ce. interpreting the history of the park during the 
se, D Ice Age. It is evident that ice did not cover the ~ 

ble Algonki entire range, but that the higher peaks stood out 
above the ice, which probably never reached a 
thickness of over 3,000 feet in this region. The 
V-shaped valleys which had been produced b 
stream erosion were filled with glaciers whic’ 
moved slowly down the valleys. The ice froze 
onto all loose rock material and carried it forward, — 
using it as abrasive to gouge out the rock, the 
valley bottoms, and sides. Gradually the valleys 
wire ida net they had acquired a smooth 

-shaped character. 

In addition to smoothing the valley down which 
they moved, the glaciers produced many rock 
basins called cirques. These are the result of ice 
plucking in the regions where the glaciers formed. 
‘ich later bec Alternate freezing and thawing cause the rock to 
“shales”? and break and the resulting fragments are carried 

: away by the moving ice mass. In the majority 
of cases the cirques have lakes on their floors. 
The park is dotted with these little lakes scattered 
throughout the high mountain country. The 
valley lakes are usually larger than the cirque 
lakes and have a different origin. As the D ipstne 
melted they deposited huge loads of sand, mud, | 
and boulders in the valley bottoms called moraines, 


| 


ar ae 


A 7 eo eek Se ins; nS f cto 
} ¢ < ele, " Pie Ses ae, in ‘ Te, 
i523 eA a - 4) pe Pete rd a ees 
- 404 —— Election Returns—Nebras! REA 
Th i tae . Nebraska's 2000") > <a 
yi (Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) oe HN ered 
1940 1936 1940, 1936 
. . ., |Landon, Counties | Roos., ; Willkie,| Roos., |L 
S taiage een hen Doe | Rep. Dem. | Rep. | Dem. 
4,311 6,630 6,126 4,094||Johnson..... 1,357 2,919 2,359 
Sai et y 165 3,304||Kearney 1,561 1,792] © 2,445 
A apes a3et 4 ; a a 1s 2,028 go 
rea 367 27 eya Paha : , 
ae ai aba 365 342||Kimball.. . 7 1,190 1,137 
ey 2,014;  3,334| 3,095 2,728|/Knox.....<. 3,179] 4,352 41449) 
we 2'195| 2/942  —- 2,900 1,711||Laneaster...| 19/321) 27,384) 22/366] 2 
1.057 1,734 1,555 1,290]|Lincoln..... 4,960 5,908 6,742] 3,8) 
975, «1,783 1,188 1,419|/Logan 325 498 456 
4,060| 6,387 6,002 4°595||Loup....... 289} 539 335 
2)589, 3,443] 3,120 2710|| McPherson. . 164 414 ~ 250 
3) 2,966 4,369 2,442) Madison. ... 3,982 7,353 6,044 
31627 4.704 3,6 466 2,886 2,401 
Bae hat 2/619} 4,397 2,3 1,471] ~ 2,274)" “1,999 
904) 1,557 1,0 1,435] 1,963] 2,012 
1,781 2,705 1,8 549 3,817 3,459 
1, 2,394 1,3 1,873 3,017 2,778 
1,763! 3,576 927 5,799 4173 
2/361 2,587 ,596| 2,643 2,297 
1,595} 4,383 1,054 1,413 1,584 
4,238] 6,269 1,847|  <2/512 2,587 
2)422| 2,140 1,449 3,271 2,357 
1,771| - 3,184 3/862) 4929 6,249 
2,803} 5,445 1,635| —-2}653 2,519 
65 1,156 481 3,119)". 3,445 
1,912 3,038 4,105 4,833 5,813 
282 7,141 600} 1,104 710 
66,840] 53/325 4,229| 3.673 5,480 
03 1,441 2,537 2,165 3,030 
1,969| 3,677 4,162| 4,917 514 
1,378 2,35: 4,455) 7,989 5,768 
1,082| 2,06 "529 4,117 3,866 
aoe oat 1,797 3,316 1,566] . 3,161 2,428 
eet Bie 5,096 8,156 1,888 1,494 2,701 
a ee 736! 1,351 618}. ‘1,072 956 
533) 1,053 1,081 2074 1,917 
ar ool 628/ 1,001 2)077 893} 3.418 
1,302] 1,530 1,988} 1,107||Thurston.. | 9 2441 4, 4881 a 8te 
4.687 T7412 6,295 5,146||Valley...... 1/590 2°449 1,960 
1,666 3,286 2,653 2,748||Washinet’n. . 2°636, » 2'922 3,426 
1353 2,182 2,084 1,692||Wayne...... 1.395 37209 2322 
598 759 818 654// Webster. . . -| 1,329; . 2/847 2/408 
His] diese] a:002|  sizial|weeeler----) 1 4271 495] 484 
; : ’ j Orkys ava 2,2 ; a 
a] ats tei 3a See 
2,23, ; j ,223}|  Totalc.>>| 263,67 2,20 5 
2'759| 41980] 4526] ~—«-3'048| 6 it CE ge 


942\ (Governor)—Griswold, Rep., 283,271; Bryan, Dem., 95,231, 
g aC; S. Senator)—Wherry, Rep., 387,992; May, Dem., 186,207; Ruthven, Ind., 83,763. 
S. Senator)—Butler, Rep., 340,250; Cochran, Dem., 247,659: Ruthven (by petition), 8, 
overnor)—Griswold, Rep., 365,638; Carpenter, Dem., 235,167. 
38 (Governor)—Cochran, Dem., 218,787; Warner, Rep., 201,898; Bryan, by petition, 76,258. 
936 (President)—Lemke, Union, 12,847. ; 


U. S. Senator)—Norris (by petition), 258,700; Simmons, Rep., 223,276; Carpenter, Dem 


+» 108 
e 
PAST VOTE OF NEBRASKA , 


es.), Grant, Rep., 18,329; Greeley, Dem. | 1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem 114,013; McKi 

’ i : ae Saeki ty * ee Woolley, Proh., 3,685; Debs, Soe, 
(Pres. ilden, Dem., ) > Hayes, Rep., 04 (Pres.), Parker; Dem., ; R 
91 i Goover, Greenback, 2,320; Smith, Proh. 138,558; Swallow, Proh., dans; Deke watt : 
599. 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 131,099: Taft, 
(Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 28,523; Garfield, 126,997; Chafin, pro. B179> Dens, eae 3 

p., 54,979; Weaver, Greenback, 3,950; Dow, | 1919 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 109,008: Taft 
ae iver eae ai areas 54,029; Roosevelt, Prog., 72,614; Debs, Soc.. 10, 
Pres.) , eveland, em., 391; aine, | 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 158,827; ; 
16,912; St. John, Proh., 2,899. 117,257; Hanly, Proh., 2,952; Sede eee : 
_(Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 80,542; Harrison, | 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 119,608: Hardi R 
o 108,425; Fisk, Proh., 9,429; Streeter, U. 247,498; Watkins, Prob., 5,047; bebe Bae, 9, 
aa, Cleveland, sem. 24,943: Harri 137980; Dabonetee Pree {08 701; Pers’ 
~ veland, Dem. ,943; Harrison, 289; LaPollette, Progs., 106,701; ris, 
mar Weaver, People’s, 83,134; Bidwell, | 1,594. ‘ ty aa 
‘oh., 4,902. i 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 349,745; Smith, De 
(Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and oe apne’) 197,959; Thomas, Soc., 3,434. =s 


; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold em., 2,88 1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 359,082; Hod 


: 


me : 4 F 
nuel Lisa, in 1805, established a trading post at Bellevue; r C 
0, in charge of Col, Peter A. Sarpy. ae the American Fur Co. put one: 


Fort Kearney. on the Platte River, was built in 1848 for the protection of the Oregon trail.: — 


4 was founded in 1854; the first legislature met there in 1855: the State constit \ 
He ae (for, 3,938; against, 3,838) in {see, The State capital was qpeved Ha Oe 


ey, Rep., 103,064; Levering, Proh., 2.040. Rep., 201,177; Thomas, Soc., 9,876 


Election Returns—Nevada; New Hampshire 4u5 


Nevada 


(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 


1940 1936 | 1940 1936 
Roos., | Willkie,| Roos., j|Landon,|} Counties Roos., | Willkie, | Roos., |Landon vt 
Dem. } Rep. i Dem. Rep. Dem. Rép. |. Dem. Rep. 
1,267 1,171| 1,292 765 ||Mineral.... 693 406 237 
5,154). 22170! 5:091 | 1,179 \|Nve eae 1,206 729) 1.405 ies " 
330 592) 466 346 ||Ormsby...: 85 748! "752 433 
3,016, 1,783) 2,888 1,067 ||Pershing. : : 696) 594/861 275 
639 292} 566 166 ||Storey.-... 382) 224! 392 139 
353 284) 396 180 |} Wasnoe.... 9,243; 8,062! 9,514 | 4,373 
1,367| 789| 1,210 390 ‘|| White Pine. 3,671} 1,568, 2/808 876 
vast) eas | EB —sr9i6| tassios [ane 
6 5 Totals... 31,945| 21,229) 31,92! 13 
1,067) 963 1,203 | 495 | | | \ wingers 


pe Dem., 24,505; Tallman, Rep., 16,164. 

U. S. Senator)—Scrugham, Dem.,.23,805; Creel, Rep., 16,735. 
e. S. Senator)—Pittmann, Dem., 31,351; Platt, Rep., 20,488. 
Governor)—Carville, Dem., 28,528; Fulton, Rep., 17,586. 

(U. S. Senator)—McCarran, Dem., 27,406; Oddie, Rep., 19,078. 


PAST VOTE OF NEVADA 


872 (Pres.), Grant, Rep., 8,413; Greeley, Dem.| 1904 (Pres.). Parker, Dem., 3,982; Roosevelt, Rep. 
md Lib.. 6,236. 6,864: Debs, Soc., 925. R 

76 eau Tilden, Dem., 9,308; Hayes, Rep..| 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 11,212; Taft. Rep 
10,3 we 10,775; Debs, Soc., 2,103. . 

1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 8,619: Garfield. Rep., | 1912 (Pres.), Wilson,.Dem., 7,986; Taft, Rep., 3,196; 
» . : Roosevelt, Prog., 5,620; Debs, Soc., 3,313. 

4 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 5,578; Blaine, Rep.,| 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 17,776; Hughes, Rep.. 
7,193; Butler, Greenback, 26. . 12,127; Hanly, Proh., 348; Benson, Soc., 3,065.. 
: (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 5,149: Harrison, | 1920 (Pres.). Cox, Dem., 9,851; Harding, Rep. 
p., 7,088; Fisk, Proh., 41. 15,478; Debs, Soc.. 1,864. : 
(Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 714; Harrison, Rep.,| 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge. Rep., 11,243; LaFollette 

11; Weaver. People’s, 7,264: Bigwell. Proh.. 89. . Prog., 9,769; Davis, Dem., 5,909. ‘4 

§ (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., and People’s (Populist), | 1928 (Pres.). Hoover, Rep., 18,327: Smith, Dem.. 

376: McKinley, Rep., 1,938. ‘ 14,090. : 

D (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 6,347; McKinley, Rep., set Sa tA Roosevelt, Dem., 28,756; Hoover. 
ep., 3 


- , 


New Hampshire 


(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 


1940 | 1936 j 1949 | 1936 
junties | Roos., Willkie, | Roos., ;Landon, Counties | Roos., | Willxie | Roos., |Landon- 
3 Dem. | Rep. | Dem. | Rep. Dem. Rep. | Dem. Rep. 
iknap..... 5,653; 6,115 5.150| 6,219||Merrimack,..| 14,692) 14,923) 13,645 14,456 
11 2,870 5,656) 2,769 5,521 |Rockingh'm.. 14,001 16,223 12,207; | 15,466 
6,916) 8,302) 6,322) 8,052) |Stafford..... 12,847 8,996 11,005 8,215 | 

10,100; 650 8,737 6,737} |Sullivan.. foes 5,872; 5,583 5,113) 5,347 

ba "761; 11,478! 8,520, 11,336) : | de 
42,580 26,201! 34,992" 23,293 Totals....| 125,292] 110,127 108,460] 104,642 


2 (Governor)—Blood, Rep., 83,776; Neal; Dem., 76,782. 
ie S. Senator)—Bridges, Rep., 88,601; Murphy, Dem., 73,656. 
Governor)—Blood, Rep., 112,386; Keefe, Dem., 109.053. 
‘Governor)—Murphy, Rep., 107,841; Sullivan, Dem., 80.847. 
8 (U. S. Senator)—Tobey, Rep:, 100,633; Brown, Dem., 84,920. 
1936 (President)—Lemke, Union, 4,819: Browder, Communist, 193. 
(U. S. Senator)—-Bridges, Rep., 107,923; Rogers, Dem., 99,195; Morse, Farm. Lab., 989. 


PAST VOTE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


12 als le , Dem, and Lib., 31,425; Grant, ; 1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 35.489: McKinley, Rep,, 
(Pres ies: *O Conor, Lab. Ref.. 100; Black. 54,798; Woolley, Proh., 1,271: Debs, Soc., 790. 
h., 200. 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 33,905; Roosevelt, Rep. 
(Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 38,510; Hayes, Rep., 54,180; Swallow, Proh., ae Ree. 7 
40. 1908 (Pres.j), Bryan, Dem., .655; Taft, Rep.. 

*Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 40,797;_ Garfield, 53.149; Chiafin, Proh., 905; Debs, Soc., 1,299 

, 56; Weaver, Greenback. 528: DoW. | 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Det. gir iaee ea Papi 
80. 32,927: Roosevelt, Prog., 17.794; Debs, Soc., 1,980. 
.), Cleveland, Dem., 39,198; Blaine. Rep-. | 1916 (pres.), Wilson, Dem., 43,781; Hughes, Rev., 
orto John, Proh., 1,571; Butler, Green- 13.250 Hanly, Prob., 303; Benson, Soc., 1.318, 
< % ,662; Harding, Rep., ~ 
(Pres.). Cleveland, Dem... 43.456: Hasrison. | “ig Re ress Ook RA at 662 & » 
Pee Fisk, Pyoh., «1,593; Streeter. Uni 1904) (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 98,575; Davis, Dem,, 

1 ‘e . i i 11 , Prog., 8,983. 
res.), Cleveland, Dem., 43,081; Harrison, 57,201; LaFollette z One ema 


Gets ‘i : Bidwell, | 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 1 
ep., 45,658: avers) Pecple's.-2535"") ; 30.115: "Thomas, Soc., 455: Foster. Com., 173. 


FO. 


ye; ot 
1884 (Pres 


2 ee 1 : r 100,680; Hoover. 
r r \ People’s (Populist).-| 1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 689; : 
Bees as SO oid) Dem., 3,420. Me- Rep.. 103.629; Thomas, Soc., 947; Foster, Com. — 
Srey. Rep., 57,444: Levering, Proh., 825. | 264. ‘ 
é * Ci . Si e 1856 . 
National Convention Cities Sine Ape 
1., 17—Rep., 1860, 1868, 1880, 1884, Cleveland, O., 2—Rep., er tn 


PSREE: a igri Ak, SH; Dem WE.) Bee So Cc Pe ag, Bem 100 
ig. CPe it ale pane ee ; ; Charleston, Ss. C, nem Pee : 
adelphia, Pa, §—Rep., 1866, 1872, 1900, 1940; | oviste Neisco, Calif, i~Dem., 1920. 
fe a ee ae 


a pee é 
neinnatl. 4. g—Hep., 1864; Dem.,. 


oe Re ee i 


i 


2 


ee se 
 . 406 Election Returns—New Jersey; ; New M 
; ; New Jersey = he 
: \ (Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 
a 1940 1936 1940 
o. * f eee ae a eee nee, 
a 5 i d.,|| Counties | Roos., | Willkie, 
a ae Mies e pene Rope Dem. | Rep. Dem. 
i 914 
| 36,155} _30,551| 39,605] 24,680||Monmouth. . 36,298] 49,675| 38, 
fae 76,541, 131/388] 911107] 89.628 69 720} 24,980 
Budioston.. 26,574| 21,161] - 26/095| 18,644 73889 
cr Camden......| 84,837; 43,480) 86,300] 35,874 71,384 
3 Cape May .. Baca 485 42 36 8,531 tose 
Gumberland...| 19,251 _16,322/ _ 20,492] 14/500 3,987 
FSSOX..0.. . cis 154,363, 182,124] 174/857)140,991 761802 
Gloucester... . 20,284) 17,674| 20,516) 15,813 oe 
: Hudson... 208,429 107,532) 253,390) 65,110 
a 372 “t bs 835 
fg meee : 50, 121| 37,190| 47,702] 29/283 1,083,549|719,- 
| Middlesex... _ 67,140} 41,709] _61679| 32,959 


; 1,438; 
ey Workers, 619. 


‘ a 1940 (Goverhor a eaiebe Dem., 
- Com., 
a 1936 

- -Proh., 916; Hoes Bee Lab., 


1872 “(Pres. ), Grant, Rep., 91,656; Greeley, Dem. 
and Lib 456, 
oe (Bres.). Hayes, Rep., 103,517; Tilden, Dem., 


ee rons Hanseck, Dem.; 122,565; Garfield, 
C 10” 5 bbs: Weaver, eee ae ae 

2 Clevelan em ne, 
é “r ibies, St. John, Proh:,’ 6,153; Butler, 


€ 56. 
1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 151,508; Harrison, 
_-Rep., 144, 360; Fisk, Proh.. 3: 
1892 (Pres.) Cleveland, Dem., 171.066; Harrison, 
Rep., 1 56,101; Bidwell, Proh., 8,133. 
eres), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
t Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 6,378; 
eKinley, Rep., 221, 371; Levering, Proh., 5,617. 
G (Pres. ' Bryan, Dem., 164.879: McKinley, rere he 
981 154: Woolley, Proh., 7,190; Debs, Soc., 4,611. 
904 (Pres.). Parker, Dem.. 164,367: Roosevelt. 
Rep., 245, 164; Swallow, Proh., 6/845; Debs, Soc.. 
9,587. 


PAST VOTE OF NEW JERSEY 


Butterworth, Soc. Labor, 1,310; Breitman, i 


1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 182, 567; Taft, 
265,326; Chafin, Proh., 4,934; Debs, Soc., 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 170,282: Taft, 
88,834; Roosevelt, Prog., 145, 409:" Debs, 


15, 9 : 
pet (Pres.), Wilson, Dem.; 211,645; Hughes, Ra 
269,352; Hanly, Proh., 3,187; Benson, Soc., 10,4 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 258, 229; Harding, Re 
611,670; Watkins, Proh., 4, ‘ee Debs, Se 
27, 317: Christensen, B3 -Lab., 2,1 73. 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 676, 277: Davis, Der 
298,043; LaFollette, Progs., 109, 028: Faris, Pra 
1,860; Foster, Workers, 1,560; Johns, Soc.-L 


1928 (Pres.), Smith, Dem. 616.517; Hoover, . 
ae ,050; Foster, Com., a, 357; Reynolds, Soc. 


1932 (Pres. ys 806,630; Hoov 


Roosevelt, Dem., 


Rep., 775,684; Thomas, Soc., 42, 998; Fost er, 
2,915; Reynolds, Soe. Lab., 1, 062; Up: 
Proh., 774. : 


New Mexico’ - 
(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 


PAST VOTE OF 
-), Wilson, Dem., 22,139; Taft, Rep., 
oosevelt, Prog., 8,347; Debs, Soc., 2,859. 
‘es.), Wilson, Dem., 33,693; Hughes, Rep., 
Hanly, Proh., 112; Benson, Soc., 1,999. 

). Cox, Dem., 46,668; Harding, Rep., 
nristensen, F F.-Lab., 1,097. 


E or 


1940 1936 1940 
Roos.,/) Willkie, | Roos., |Landon,|} Counties | Roos., ; Willkie, Roos., 
em. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem, 
aio. 14,498 7,112 1,788 1,596] 1,981 
oe ns 1039 | 3,215 1,413 3,417 
4,952 4,289 ,697 4, 
3,190 1,384] 2/904 i 
060. :990 095 1 
7445 1,757.) 1,520 Ty 
6,054 4,882 6,160 4,7 
6,482 6,285 6,139 4,9 
1,534 1,372 1,585 
489 2,703| 21477 2, 
3,463 342 3,042 pis 
Torrance... . vent eat | 62,340 te 
on . 900 2,604 
Valencia. :: 3,318 3,436 3,337 2 
Totals...) '103,699 79,315 |105,838 
. (Goyernor)—Dempsey, Dem., 59,258; Tondre, Rep., 49,380. 
(U.S. Senator)—Hatch, Dem., 63,301; Newell, Rep., 43,704. / 
U. S. Senator)—Chavez, Dem., 103,194; Mitchell, Rep., 81,257. ' % | 
‘eee ea ten Dem., 103,035; Miera, Rep., 82,306. ‘ 
i—Lemke, Union, 9234; Thomas, Soc., 


343’: Browder, Com., 43. 


NEW MEXICO oa 


1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Re 54,745; 
8,542; LaFollette, Brops., 4485 Daa 
res.), Hoover, Rep., 5 
; Foster, Com., 188. a sah smith, 
Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem.,. 95,089; A 


Rep,, 54,217; Thon 3 L 
389: Foster, "Com: tgs 1776; "Harvey,, 
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New York State—President, 1940 . 
Willkie, | Roos. 7 i 
o| Rep.’ | Bem? | WS: || counties hig eal Ma eR er 
72,191 4,861 ||Oswego.......... “| 22,688 | 12,400 | 
4715 362 ||Otsego. . mae eat TH A 7090 : nits ey 
30,243 1,849 |/Putnam’ | 7164, "30 485 A 
10,409 1,515 ||Rennsseiae 39,648 | 30,259 2,128 ¥ 
12,786 | » 1,199 ||Rockland... 20/040 | 131648 1,249 
19,906 1,618 ||St. Lawrence....//| 241339 | 13'815 154 
14,136 1067 ||Saratoga........ 1! 21,298 13,640 1,397 
4,989 252 ||Schenectady.....: 34,101 30,106 1.935 
10,324 1,054 ||Schoharie...... 21! 7.316 3,760 "313 
7,697 894 || jee : 2/029 182 
4,709 438 | 3.932 271 
5.457 511 13,882 769 
23°791 1,807 || 30,857 2,996 
172,544 | 17,235 ||Sullivan 8538 |° 1,247 
5.014 531 ||Tioga 3,812 "269 
8,535 944 | 6,318 800 
8,406 634 ||Ulster.. 18/383 2,070 
6,018 646 || Warren 6.598 628 
6,024 | 401 7,214 763 
782 58 ne. 6,810 548 
11,934 ) 1,078 || Westcheste 100,717 9,397 
13.358 1,223 4178 215 
? 19 
2577 238 ||Outside N. ¥ seis aa 
777 : nitside N. Y. C. 1,185,426 | 100 
1123564 8,049 || 333.0 Hatat 
14,138 941 || Kii 612.914 | 129,754 
68,356 4,815 \\> 408,747 | 69,406 
oor | x 108 *Beis0 | sez 
63,039 | 4.442 |) | ee 
‘ 81335 775 ||Greater N. Y. C.|1,247,624 |1,649,074 | 317,009 
Pei So afe 38.913 | 25,297 2,335 | a ea 
a ee 10,958 4087 438 || Totals.........!3,027,478 |2,834,500 | 417,418 
Roosevelt vote—3,251,918. Roosevelt plurality over Willkie 224,440. 
Thomas, Soc., 18,950 (of which 12,394 was cast in Greater New York); Babson, Proh., 3,250. 
Tv 
New York State—U,. S. Senator, 1940 
~ Counties pon ht EB te Counties Barton) | ee ee 
- re 53,296 | 82,119 |.........||Oswego 22,119 | 11,549 92 
eetee 14,862 4,863 337 ||Otsego 16,256 VT Laude ne ae 
So Eee 4 28,760 1,713 || Putnam 6,909 4,799} 2\0 =. hee 
"336 11,390 1,533 ||Rensselaer 37,788 | 31,599 060 
20,426 ¥ 136 ||Rockland.... 19,032 , ee 


6,215 523 
5,71 482 
104,296 7,532 
13,539 864 
P48. TS ae ae 
30,163 2,352 
5,562 2,7. 
67,223 |..+----. 
39) 704 
terra 24,738 2,100 
,001 374 


ad total—3,274,766; Barton total—2,868,852. 
ne, Prohibition—4,944. 
portional Representation was retained—Man- 
14,747; yes, 123,133. 


No meant 


; yes meant let go. 
: President, Brooklyn—Cashmore, Dem., 
reser, Rep., 308,040: Armstrong, Amer. 


129,965. 
“Cour Judge, Kings  (Brooklyn)—Leibowith. 

Beat A aby Ee Hida ai 
esentative at Large—The semi-( ) 
eee districts. showed a plurality for Mrs. 


1,211,673 


1,716,663 65,395 
182,495 | 336,853 | 87 270 
63,509 | 614,710 | 130,111 
75,410 | 414,626 | 69,145 
294.781 | 273,508 | 29,438 
35,994 | 40,087 |.....-. rts 


1,152,189 |1,681,734 | 315,964 


> i 


O'Day and Merritt. 


Westchester County—County Clerk, Mercer, Rep., 
166,604; D’Aloia, Dem., 94,598. ‘ 
Attorney—Gallagher, 
Connolly, Dem., 96 299 


District 


Rep., 


Nassau County—County Executive, Sprague, Rep., 


132,022; Block, Dem.. 73,330 
District Attorney—Neary, 


Dem., 69,45: 


455. 
County Clerk—Ransom, Rep., 126,448; Mulhol- 


"Rep., 140,613; Mulry, 


land, Dem., 69,414. i 
Surrogate—Howell, Rep. 136,980; Kiernan, Dem.,, 


70,260 


Sheriff—Mederer, Rep., 136,075; Bohan, Dem., 


70,185 


178,104; 


408 “. “Election. Returns—New ‘York 
a New York State President) 1936) 1932, 1929" 


osevelt, 1936, vote show American Labor Party votep which is 
in the figure preceding. parentheses) aa ; 


1936 1932 


_ (Figures in parentheses with Ro 


Roosevelt, Landon, Thom., Roos., | Hoover, |Thom., 


| Smith, 
Counties Dem. Rep. Soc. Dem. D 


Biel ciolesalaie weeits (ey) 2,834 ee: 
bees unos 5 (61) 223 23'802 
uzus.... 517 11,467 
re al Bat 
orale 23; 283 (348) 5 Le A 
15,542 (4 : 122 13,825 
5,542 (460) 7 73 5,953 
110 11,027 
308 | 4498 
Cortland........ 5 
ees: El 3/467 (414) 28/868 932 20.78 
ES See 500 (5, 52,313] 5,790 | 131,012 
E fee a 5,447 (31 F 
¢ peeeer tea} i 147 10,318 
466 5,678 
583 6,152 
ae hws “a ihe 
Hamilton........ (4) ; ° 
Herkimer....... 12,847 (348) of 321 11,194 
Jefferson. . Sica 13! 975 (202) 543 13,478 
Lewis. . Ae ee 3,263 (38) ,048 108 4,086 
‘ » Livingston 6,088 (57) 503 6,529 
_ Madison 5,867 (75) 1 353 6,896, 
i 114,286 (12,822) 4 yy Br 83,208 
14,698 (84 1 7 286 11,700 


43, "439 (1,196) ; 1,244 38,413 

62, 945 Us eas 2,639 62,227 

787 (68 1 y 604 9,273 

oF 528 (411) 34,428) 1,271 22,971 
/398 4,30 

484 13,314 

SEAT IORTE 266 8,114 

7 3,730 

2,024 32,783 

Watica sus 5 13,347 

Re 736 12,687 
aratoga........ 475 13,053 
pen uecady fiefye f 1,361 22,230 
PsN MATION <araa 9.9 4/229 301 4,684 
aes Sehugier. : : 75 2,255 
PEPSOLCCH 5510 6.0.50. 0.9 (28) 232 y764 
‘ ee: 5 14, ‘978 (323 821 13,219 
Suffol. f 33,078 (486 : i 2,187 30,799 
9;908 9,75 » 256 9,656 

150 4,067 

y 374 6,180 

19) 118 (469) 2: -~ 462 18,092* 

6, 807 (32 182 6,661 

7,713 (56 5,186|- 406 7,512 

Shines i 83 17,901 516 7,122 

123,561 (3,961) eet oe 3,841 101,435 

oe 0 (24 ) be 4,490 

ide aa hae C.. 5 18) 48,377 fete 
11,647 514,172 

10,529 | 378,077 
8,314 244,74 

; 1,138 3 
BING Weel Ge 225 041, 347 (238, 845)! 665,951| 38,520 |1,455,176 584, 056' 122,565 565 |1,167,907 


aWhole State|3/293,222 (274, 924) 12,180,670 86,879 |2°534,959 1,937,963 177,397 2,089,863: I ' 
36 (President)—Browder, Com.,. 35,609; Lemke over 1,900 scatterin c 
erson, (588), and Oneida (705) Counties. The Union candidates ena = the allo Pha 


f 46 Scattering ballots for the Socialist Labor and Proh 

‘ ieee see Com., 27,956; Reynolds, Soc. Pabe dosee oe 

cs President)—Thomas, Soc., 107,332; Foster, ‘Workers, 10, 884; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 4,206. 
7 ° ae 


; 


| 


- 


Registration in New York City, Since 1933 


i 1942 __ 1941 1940- 1938 1937 1936 1935 1934 
hattan...,.. ~ 506, 383] 580,971] 829.330] 612,780] 635,383] 751,078] 500,4: 6 
¢ 688! 473/820] 485,606| 551,105 is] 309821 
869,186|1,015,127 
426, 580) 510,347 
66.480} 72; nd 


es was— ct Tina 
328) 4, 885 ere ee 0; (1930 
5). 4,966,819; ” Gis oy 


os. a “4 a! ee ae oe 
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a 


Past Vote of New ahaa: State 


2 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 387,281; 

ya Rep., 440,736; O’Conor, Lab. Ref., 1,454. 1928 eres.) Hoover, Rep., 2,193,344; Smith, Dem., 
6 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 521,949; Hayes, Rep., 2,089,863; Thomas, Soc., 107,332: ‘Reynolds, Soc. ” 

.207: Cooper, Greenback, 1/987. Lab., 4,211; Foster, Com., 10,876. “| 

(Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 534,511: Garfield, | 1928 (Gov.) Roosevelt, Dem., 2, 130,193; Ottinger, iF 

Pac 555,544; Weaver, Greenback, 12,373. et Waldman, Soc.,_ 101,859, 

i (Pres’), Cleveland, Dem.,’ 563,184; Blaine, | 1928 (U.S. Sen.) Copeland, “Dem., 2,084,273; 


Houghton, Rep., 2,034,014. S 
p., 562, 605; St. John, Proh., 25,006; Butter, ‘ 
ree za 17, 004. 1930 (Goy.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,770,342; Tuttle, 


Rep., 1,045,341; Carroll, L Preserv., 1 

(Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 635,965; Harrison, | 1932 (Pres.), eh Dem. 2,534.95 59: Hooter, 

cs p., 650,338; Fisk, Proh., 30,231; Streeter, U. Rep., 1,937,963; Thomas, Soc., 177,397; ey 
Lab., 626; Cowdrey, U. Lab., Ind. ticket, 2,268. Com., 27,956; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 10,339. 

92 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 654,900; Harrison, | 1932 (Gov.), Lehman, Dem., 2,659,519: Donovan, 
/Rep., 609,459; Weaver, People’ s, 16, 436: Bidwell, Rep., 1,812,080; Waldman, Soc., 102,959; Vichert, 
ofr Proh., 38,193. Law "Presery., 83,452. 

1896 (Pies), Bryan, Dem. and hag (Populist), 1932 (U. S. ‘Sen.), Wagner, Dem., 2,532,905; 
£ 513; Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 18,972: Medalie, Rep., 1,751,186; Solomon, Soc., 143,282; 
Opreieiniey. Rep., 819,838; Levering, Proh., 16.086, Calvin, Law Preserv., 74,611. 

i900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 678,425; McKinley, 1934 (U. S. Sen.), Copeland, Dem., 2,046,377; 

Rep., 822,013; Woolley, Proh., 22/077: Debs, Soc., Cluett, Rep., 1,363,440; Thomas, Soc., 194,952; 

869. Chase, Law Preserv., 16,769. 

Bt (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 683,981; Roosevelt, | 1934 (Gov.), Lehman, Dem., 2,201,729; Moses, 

’Rep., 859,533; Swallow, Proh., 20,787; Debs, Rep., 1,393,638; Solomon, Soc., 126 (580; Varney. ~ 

90°: Law Preserv., 20,449. 

(pr Tes. ), “Bryan, Dem., 667,468: Taft, Rep., | 1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., and Amer. Lab., 

“870, 070; Chafin, Proh., 22,667; Debs, Soc., 38,451. 3,293,222; Landon, Rep., ay 180, 670; Thomas, Soc., 

(Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 655,475: Taft, Rep., 86,879; Browder, Com., 35, 

455,428; Roosevelt, Prog., 390,021;' Soc., 63,381. | 1936 (Goy.), Lehman, bee 5,708, 383; Lehman, 

16 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 759, 426; "Hughes, Rep., Amer. Lab., 263,092—total, 2,970, 595; Bleakley, 
, 10,172; Hanly, Proh., Rep., 2,450, 104; Laidler, Soc., ‘96, 933; Minor 

45,944. Com., 40,406. 

0 (Pres.), s 731,238; Harding, Rep., | 1938 (Gov.), Lehman, Dem., 1,971,307; Lehman, 
ol, 871,167; Watkins, Proh., 19, 653; Debs, Soc., Amer. Lab., 419, 979—total, 2,391, 286; Dewey, 
7008 201; Christensen, F.-Lab., 18,413. Rep., 2,302, 505; Dewey, Ind. Prog., 24,387—total, 

(Pres.), Davis, Dem., 950, 796: Coolidge, Rep., 2,326, 892; ‘Thomas, Soc., 24,890; Orange, In- 
,820,058; La Follette, Prog., 268,510; La Follette, dusir. Govt., 3,516. 
oe 198, 783: Johnson, Soc. Lab., 9,928: Foster, | 1938 (U.S. Sen., full term) Wagner, Dem., 2,098,- 

orkers, 8,238. . 919; Wagner, Amer. Lab., 398, 110—total, 2,497,= 

Gov.), Smith, Dem., 1,627,111; Roosevelt, 029; O’Brien, Rep. 2,046, 794; O’Brien, Ind. 
4% 1,518,552; Thomas, Soc., 99,854; Cannon, Progr., 11, 821—total, 2,058, 615; "Hahn, Soc., 23,- 
orkers’ Party, 7,813; Passonno, Scc. Labor, 553; Olson, Ind., Govt., 3,851. 


New York City—President, 1940 . 


NEW YORK COUNTY 
Willkie , ea Roos 
v. | Rep. m,. | A 


Roos. Willkie} Roos. | Roos. 
-L.||A.D.| Rep. Dem. |Am.L. 


Willkie} Roos. 
Rep. 


a 
~) 


Pet Dt tat fa ph at pet 
ACw®WNWHOD 


291584 | 46,434 "927° 
.|292,480 |408,747 | 69,406 


14,592 


. BRONX COUNTY 


20,689 ~...| 15,070 | 22,507 | 7,802 
26.574 "Ii1) 54/393 | 79,221 | 18/106 


70,987 paieete’ ele SS 
.|198,293 |333,013 | 85,918 


15,726 2,661 


16,024-| 4/838 
ee ee 
.1394,534 |612,914 |129,754 


CORO RO OD 


RNC ORI 
OO eto 02 
ROM iH N 


iS] 


5....| 47,626 | 42,958 5,130 
6....| 39,471 | 21,826 2,008 


Tot. ..|323,406 |259,270 | 28,754 


5,386 
7,438 


3....| 56,572 | 43,531 

| | ...{107,504 | 73,351 
RICHMOND COUNTY 

| 17,250 | 1,597 | 2is- -| 18,971 | 17,880 | 1,580 llrot.. Vs7.938 [asso |_aa77 


SUMMARY OF 1940 VOTE OF NEW YORK CITY 


it Absentee | Repub- Demo- | American 
ear Ballots lican | cratic Labor Socialist 


59,2 
5,130 
3,299,201 13,184 | 1,247,624 | 1,649,074 317,009 | - 12,394 


{ y's ’ atest bie t : 
ey wre oe 4 ne 2 “hod ie 7 : 
ees ¥ ee 7 WIS4 
410 Election Return York — 4 
ile : RE ooh uw ie baer Se ee 
> ¢ 7 7 ? ‘ Y z ee : fe ye x - 
a New York State—Governor, 1942, 1! 
Be ; Governor 1942 ; _ Governor 38 | 
| Thomas E.|. John J. Dean | it Dewey 
Counties Dewey, |Bennett,Jr.,| Alfange, Lehman ; — 
Rep Dem. Am. Lab. Dem. _ Labor Rep. 
° ‘ 697 4,927 71,450 2,728 53,887 
2 ORR Bere Bee yor] gis. | 427 | 13437 
Br lye fe eh dal 31,004 14,274 1993" |rm Ra, + 34, 
“a Bre tarecgte see: 16,066 5,443 516 7,379 907 18,510 
Pe Gavugs cc. caer. 16,323 7,077 675 9,436 893 18,721 
Pee Gheucauas 761 81864 536 13,052 920 28,025 
rt a 16,884 7.981 476 10/898 1,046 18/764 
Wael tad 10,055 2,958 179 3,24 425 11,275 
eee 8,996 5,436 271 6,507 445 11,718 
(pepe 10/882 5,038 436 5,406 684 12.537 | 
8/893 2,757 141 3,584 348 ¢ 
11,577 3/030 127 4'197 321 14,084 
26,377 12/854 1,143 17.418 1,58 28,21 
161,329 92°087 5,139 113,661 10,990 162,583 
3 "324 315 10,480 
7826 4,385 235 5,649 677 11,129 
11/497 489 5,220 748 34 
10,944 31672 272 4247 506 11,638 
8,442 4'276 305 4935 578 81915 
1,757 760 18 8 1,850 
13,457 6,010 458 7,424 751 16,746 
18/128 6,656 415 8/323 687 227143 
5,752 1,957 79 2196 139 7,496 
9)883 31684 191 4'620 545 10/781 
11/345 3/407 196 406 607 12,682 2k 
113/130 54,015 4,022 73,762 9,328 108,601 Di 
: *05 543 3) 72 15,614 
169/980 36,732 4,975 | 45,097 3,566 107,558 ‘i 
30, 12,504 1,032 17,594 1,794 # a 
40,866 27,462 2/039 30/343 2'315 : 4 
77,280 002 :007 47.696 677 80,901 bi 
14/429 : 277 "198 919 15,603. 1k 
feet. 30,400 14343 1,441 16,095 1,861 33,177 3G 
sia : "739 263 : 65: 138 it 
“eee 17,555 7,096 548 8,543 659 19,646 38 
ee, 12,243 4/392 281 5 213 680 14/450 2 
Lee 5511 "066 470 : 382 5,945 4 
ee 35,471 24/134 1,652 26,465 1,937 38,582 
15,262 81524 1,015 10.820 88 16,620 
19,058 7,186 681 8,00) 1,064 22147 
17,805 8/372 663 11,052 697 21,370 
31/010 15,539 1,565 18,569 2,110 33/085 
: 1 196 2766 30: i 
3,902 1,137 42 1,708 175 ; 
6,244 2'688 107 3/516 349 6,725 
20:115 6,626 380 10,157 1;137 22'298 
48'531 18,663 1,688 22/249 27383 48'761 
Gas f 1958 1,155 73 1,090 10,619 
Sei 6,728 2/192 98 3/126 232 5 
9,460 3,238 388 4, 636 10,248 
22/425 10,884 1,123 13;706 1,264 24/662 
10,856 4627 290 5,213 374 11,785 
E ; 4,839 274 5,611 431 14/368 
; 14,443 3157 227 4.820 51 15,049 
ee ete, 121/798 50,581 8,010 75,956 7,054 138,741 : 
SI thea: 81516 2416 83 3,213 343 9/013 2 
Beeston 5,390 1,153 41 1,503 264 5/882, as 
- Y. G..| 1,410,497 677,793 57,052 844,046 | 79,230 | 1,525,359 — 
120,425 154,464 96,595 222,779 | 98,073 118,304 
222'878 288/682 148/957 394855 | 144/504 252/827 
179,795 198,873 66,588 302,181 72,855 183,690 © 
191,579 160,894 32/039 _ 179,959 | 227940 194,878 
22/975 20,048 91378 27,487 21377, 27,447 
737,652 822,961 | 346,557 || 1,127,261 | 340,749 777,146 


t: 2,148,149 } 1,500,754 | 403,609 || 1,971,307 | 419,979 | 2,302,505 24, 
942 Independent Nominations—Coleman B. Ch > Aa 
s_giamee, indust, Gay ei Sree eney, Soc., 17,662, Israel Amter, Com., 42,040; A 
ehman tal, 2,391, ; Dewey total, 2,326,892; Thomas, Soc., 24,890; Orange, Indust. vt. 

ote for U. S, Senator, 1938—Wagher, 2'497'026; O’Brien, 2.058.615: Hatin, Sone ial} 
ott 938) for U.S, Senator (unexpired term)-—Mead, Dem., 2,438,904; Corsi, Rep., 2,083,666; Laidl 


VOTE ON CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS, 1941 4 
ap onstitutional amendments put Meera aghast program, 936,279 for and con 
e Official canvass announced To lengthen the terms of State Senators 


The official vote was: | two to four years, 588,894 for and 880 684 

a ski trail on White A technical amendment affecting. future 
| 
| 


3 
horize a $60,000,000 highway and parkway fae eae Wada: epee beng eek sk > 
a eh Be 


| 
fective in 1944 the State’s 45 Representatives in Congress will | 


1 
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New York City-—-Vote for Mayor, 1909-1941 


1909 


Ban- |Hearst| Cas- |Hunter 


Mit- |- 
Civ. sidy Soc. ||McCall 
All, Soc. Lab. ‘ Dem. é “ere 


1913 


Borough 


] Wal- {| Ray- 
ters | mond 
Soc. L.| Proh. 
hattan & Bronx| 134,075) 86,497} 87,155] 6, 813 2 952 412 
Sfooklyn.......... 91,666] 73,860] 49,040} 3, 369 07: 6 538 587 
duee 17,570| 11,907} 15,186 56 ‘097 2/865 129 118 
7,067} 5,040} 2/806 18|| 6,883 28 96 


. | 250,378] 177,304| 154,187 1,256|| 233,919| 358,181| 32,057| _1,647| 1,213 


= 1917 1921 i: 
AR EN Cue nee 
Cur- Pan- De |Quinn 
ran ken Hunt | Soc. | Hinds 


Rep. Soc. |F.-Lab.| Lab. Proh. 
124,253 28,756| 321 316 376 


34919 5 133| 244 120 
128,259 0 395} 346 

36.415] 2741 88 123 ill 
9,000 275 71 20 


750,247| 332,846| 82,6071 1,005! 1,049] 1,013 


| 1929 
Fish- || Walk-| La |Thom-) Jobn- |En’ght 
er er G'dia as son Sa. 
Progr. | Dem. | Rep. Soc. |Soc. L.| Dea 


ae. 247,079| 98,617) 9,84: 388 1,238) 1,121 
>} 1317226] 39! 11,13: 488 1/577 845 

b 591 2;585| 2,361 

15 5, ; 906] 1/354 

15,079| "3/248 95 284 


ol # 3 5 284|) 1 
aes see -| 22, . 21 =| - 
39,574| 1,643 1,498 || 867,522! 367,675! 175,697 6,401 5,965 


1932 1933 


O'Brien| LaG’dia | McKee |Salmon 


O’Brien ae McKee 


Hilquit 
Dem. ep. |\Write-I oc. 


Dem. Rep. Fu. | Recov. Soc. 


116,729 42,299) 40,011 2, 203,479| 123,707 


(oe eS ee 50,212) 68,980 ‘ 151,669} 131,280 
DY «6 An ee A : . 113,622 |} 194,335 331,920 5 
Boss v ver dvetererss iy 105,068 24,981 1 154,369 


RY Le pckas's 16,586 °783 2/293 27.085 
Ne ae ee 1,056,115) 443,901) 234,372] 249,887 | 586,672! 868,522! 609,053) 59,846 


recount, by court order, (1932) gave O’Brien, 1,054,324; Pounds, 443,020; McKee, 241,899; Hilquit, 
11,656. Minor (1933) Communist, 26,044. 


1937 
Mahoney La Guardia - 
Trades ; Anti- Amer. 
Union Com. Total Rep. Labor Fus. Prog. Total 


+ 2,044, 1,842] 237,006|| 181,518] 99,735] 39,959] 7,783] 328,995 

i 3 Te3'356 1,378 1'571| 166,805||/' 96.468] 138,756] 30,677 6,421} 272'322 

Wyn ct 37|- 2'490| 2/020] 286,647|| 228,313] 200,783) 55,423 9,997| 494,516 
re 1,014 957| 172;973|| 144/433] 40,153] 26,217; 3,136] 213,839 
122 103} 27,325|| 23,879} 3,363 7,280, (336) 34,858 


7,048 6,493 890,756|| 674,611 482,790| 159,556 27,673|1,344,630 


1941 
La Guardia O"Dw yer Hartmann 

- A Bey City United Fe ocialist 

ey Laos Fusion City | Total | _ crat 

1,642 6,090 298,225 227,717 4,790 

Tt re 0 5; i4'919 5,568 259,607 185,295 6,005 
Ber aaa ie 282,087). 174,601 17,024 5,694 439,858 348,048 8.074 
“aie Ate 116308 33838 1393 : 22/249 33,876 "27 


Zaps 668,485 435,374 63,367 19,292 1,186,518 1,054,235 


q if i r O’Dwyer and Hartmann, 109,667; his majority over O’Dwyer, 132,283, 
acne ‘of the City. Councti—Morris Gy oy eee Crier, Pere Lt PP dasa 
= i + Fus., ete.), 669; (D,), 1,001,129. 
ono ro BESS ae County government By igre one ee Vege ppc oety 
iste . istrar, creati e Offices of Ci $ 
toy Se eee ot iar a paliive civil heeiee examination, and assigning the functions of the 
thereby abolished to the City Sheriff, the City Register and the City Department of Correction— 


9,284; against, 228,019. 


A12 : | Election Returns—North C 0 


North Carolina 


(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 


1940 1936 r | 1940 
Counties | Roos., | Willkie,| Roos., |Landon,|| Counties , Roos., | Willkie,| Roos., 
¢ Dem. Rep. | Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. [ 
i at 
Alamance... 11,429 3,382) 11,025 3,847)||Jones...... 1,371 233 1,563 4 
Alexander. . 2,739; 2,217 3,262) (o> (2,451 | Leer 2 iia ate 3,682 527 3,723 t 
Alleghany.. 1,952: 1,217 2,345) 1,498 |Lenoir. .... 6,247 440 5,854) 4 
Ne ANSON. 2. 4,552 371 4,629 381)/ Lincoln. 4,901 3,099 5,515 3 f 
4 4,716) 4,175 5,552) 4,557'|Macon...., 2,941 2,312 3,311) 
VOLS ate wn as 1,1 2,944 839) 2,971||Madison.... 3,171 4,617 3,133 ‘5, 
Beaufort... 5,528 936 6,133 964/|Martin..... 4,628 106 4,477 
or 8,287 “98 3,838 115)|McDowell. . 5,290 2,216 5,352 3, 
tes 2,925 543 3,360 551||Mecklenb’g. 28,768 7,013 26,169 4, 
2,717 1,522 2,710 1,625)| Mitchell... . 1,450 3,290 1,687 3,2 
24,878 8,723 23,646 9:470|| Montg’in’y 3,007 1,789 3,484 2, 
f 4,889 7,454 5,506!|Moore...... 4,330 2,587 4,466 { 2, 
11,776 2,579 12,297 2,825/| Nash... 2... 8,456 613 8,682) | = 
3384 3,005 6,809 3,421/|New Hants er. 8,600 1,635 7,379 41 
961 134 1,008 1,117||Nor’pton. 3,826 105 3,785 } 
3,896 1,789 3,780 1,889!|Onslow..... 2,383 271 2,758 f 
2,335 3 2,493 207||Orange..... 3,673 1,100} ‘38,860 a) 
11,233 5,656 11,017 6,387'||Pamlico.... 1,448 730 1,627 | 
,02 1,829 4,373 2,182)| Pasquotank . 3,314 506 3,226). ie 
3,180 2,674 3,473 3,214||Pender..... 2,249 ~ 305 2,379 ei 
1,547 87 1,550 96) Brett ,176 228 970 ¥ 
1,349 1,176 1,340 1,525||Person. . . 3,239 432 2,898 & 
9,346 1,970 11,393 2116) PIte sects 10,067 369 9,539 i 
5,900] , 934 6,359 1,214||Polk... 11! ,454 1,528] , 2,521) Wf 
‘916 626 ; 453||Randolph.,.. 81455 7,056] ¢ 8,090} 6 
6,050 1,118 6,505 1,024||Richmond. . 6,530 779 6,709 =A 
1,532 102 1,625 L 931 10,280 “ 
1,214 315 1,389 11,315 2,398| 11,366 2, 
11,084 6,978| 10,844 13,023 4.059} 12)808] 
2,8 2,532 ; 81869 4,204) 9:9 
5,394 1,260 5,966 2 5,769 5,937 
14,819 2491, 12,804 2/981 250 3,183 
yas 316 ; 6,321 4,569 6,505 
, 20,664 7,125| 18,734 4.274 2}712 43 
4, 227 i 8,871 4,178 8,833 
17,262 4,294 17,555 2,4: ‘425 2,619 
1388 108 1,484 3,312 2,019 2,845 
1,404 1,089 1,473} 1,140 415 1,049 
3,924 213 27 7,179 634 7,480 
2,990 104 3,097 4,252 380 4.536 
26,565 9,770} 25,579 18,083 2,665 9°850 
‘$ 361| 8,230 2,676 247| 3,047 
6,602} 2,280) 8,018} 2,264 Washington. 1,724 362 1875 
8,631! 2.357) 8,175] 3,331 Watauga. 3,615] 3,739} 3,880 
6,336; 3.712] 5,747| 5,099) |Wayne....; 7,222| 1,649 | 7,087 
464 92 2,327 84') Wilkes. . 7,299 8,446 . 
1,904 117| 1,953 141)|Wilson. |. >! ; 584] | 2/522 
i 4 A ; ancey..... s¢ é 
4/563; 2,41 4'580| 3061 t 3,489} 2,516) 3,603 
9,976 4,192 11,253 4.339 Totals...| 609,015; 213,633; 616,141 


. 8. Senator)—Bailey, Dem., 230, 427; Morris, Rep., 119, 165. 
overnor)—Broughton, Dem., 608, 744; McNeill, Rep., 195,402. 
38 (U. 8 Senator)—Reynolds, Dem., 316, 685; Jongs, Rep. 179, 650 
(936 (Bretident)— Thomas Soc., 21; Brower, Com., 1; Lemke, Union, 2. ) 
1936 S. Senator)—Buailey, Dem., 563,968; Rep., 233, 009. 

(Governor)—Hoey, Dem., 542,139; Rep., 270,843. 


FAST VOTE OF NORTH CAROLINA 


See 12 (Pres), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 70,094; Grant, , 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 124,121: Roosevelt 


an 82, Ni Ww, 61; eee \ 
{ Rep., 9 625; S Th 
Wwallo Proh., 3 tS Debs, Soc., 2 
y ee (Pres, i Tilden, Dem., 125,427; Hayes, Rep., 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem.., 136, 995; Taft, 


114,937; Debs, Soc., 
"(Pre ), Hancock, Dem., 124,208; Garfiel 
Rep., 115,874: Weaver, Greenback. 1,126. se: si ue (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 144, 507; Taft, 
ae Tes. 5 Cleveland, Dem., 142,592: ° Blaine, 9,139; Roosevelt, Prog., 69,130; ‘Debs, Soc., 
25, ; ; St. John, Proh., 454, 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 168,383; Hughes, 
, Cleveland, Dem., 148.336: Harrison, | 120,890; Hanly, Proh., 53; Berger, Soc., 509! 
ag (es ve 84; Fisk, Proh., 2,789; Streeter, United 1916 (Gov.), Bickett, Dem.,’ 167,761; Linney, B 


or, 47. 
(Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 133,098: Harrison, | 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 305,447; Har 1 
00,865; Weaver, Peopie's, 44,142; Bidwell, | | 292,848; Watkins, Proii,, 117; Debs rane 
270; 


1924-(Pres.), Davis, Dem., 28 Hy 
488; nate. Matt (Gold) Prem. Sete: Mersin 028 (Pr sor gherie Breer | Oe 
old) -| 192 
ca aise severing, ‘poh rie ; in . fs es.), Hoover, Rep., 348, 992; Smith, 
eS ryan, Dem 2; McKinley, Rep., 1938 ‘pres, ), Roosevelt, Dem., 49 : 
Wool ey, Proh.., 1,009. Rep., 208, 344: Thomas, Soc., 5 Ay haha 7 q 


nl with colonists from Virginia settled in 1653 on the Roanoke and Ch 7 
orthern part of Carolina was organized as Albemarble County, with sea 
Charlestown, near the present site of witaineten, was laid out-in 1665. 
cs st. seneee Ake ails in Soon ey in 1705 
war eac. nown as Black Beard, a pirat 

1e eee yon ond South Caroling wae estabhaned ie na eo ap ae ‘ 
ate € ° 
choo! house Went up ae tig orth Carolina Gazette,’ was Started at _New-Berne, 
S a Provincial Congress was formed and it decided that af 
, should be prohibited; that after Nov. 1, 1774, importation on pr Bree e and 
ft iS een. 1, 1775, no East India or British goods should be imported. eee 


ction Returns—North Dakota; State Voting Qualifications 418 
North Dakota rm 


. (Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 
: 1940 1936 1940 1936 


Roos., | Willkie,| Roos., [Landon,|| Counties | Roos., | Willkie,| Roos., [Landon 
em. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. || Dem. Rew. ¥ 
1,231; 1,321 746|| Mercer. . 67| 3,341| 1,924] 4,142 
4,649 4.484 ; 2,889 5,499 5,612 11857 
2,485) 3,343 2,392} 1,981 2,775 
663 729 2,435) «1,859 2/954 1,002 
3,129) 3,286] 266] 1,356 906 4 
927 1,118} 3,711 1924 4,139 2,040 
1,951 1,821) 1,451! 2/349 2,168 
5,858 6,314 3,530 3,629} 41559 1,784 
12,567| 12/400 1,986] 2,579 2)3 1,303 
75 2,845) 3,533) 6 8 1,202 1,766 6 
72 2,777 2:287| 153 Riehiand ist 3,584; 5,102 3,792 2,386 
77 1,437 2,212] 585) |Rolette. .... 2,820} 1,555] 3,186 
39 2,132) © 2,257] 732) |Sargent..... 1,894, 1,922] 2/306 863 
36 1,319) 1,729} 579) |Sheridan.... 543! 2,405 150 834 
00 3,515}. 2,424) 1,117||Sioux...2 2. 578| 1,167 877 585 
44 1.109 1,894 685) Slope. :..... 585) 801 896 331 
689 873 991) 581) Stark. .° 2... 2,075! 4,367 4,012 1,602 
7,043 9,222 4,312!|Steele... 2... 1,434 1,328! =: 1,444 72 
2,815 1,858} 1,022] |Stutsman.. 3,897; 5,634) 5,564 2,725 
1,217] 1,665) 666||Towner..... 1,596 1,630| 1,744 72 
2,468 1/383 | 989] |'Traill. 22... 21476 2,882} 2,780 1,807 
2,214 1,492) 872||Walsh. 22... 5,499 3,051 5,756 1,813 
2,943 2/412) .614||Ward....... 7,669 6,519 8,872 3'142 
2572} 1,292} 984) | Wells... 2... 1,878 3,335| 3,114 1,263 
3,894; 3,294) 1,619|| Williams. 4,579 2,470} 4,903 1,021 
3,494 1/900} —1;469} |__| —_ 
2,440 1,563 2.885) 570|| Totals. 124,036, 154,590} 163,148] 72,751 
2,666; 4,113 4,018) 1,732! ue | 
0; Hagen, nen 74,577. 


Governor)—Moses, Dem., 101,39 

President)—Thomas, *Soc., 1,279; Knutson. © 9m., 545: Babson, Proh., 325. 

ote, S. Senator)—Lahger, Rep., 100,647; Lemke, Ind. 92,593: Vogel. Dem., 69,847; Haaland. 
14 

*(Governor)—Moses, Dem., 173,278; Pattersen, Rev. 101.287. ‘ 

(Governor)—Moses, Dem., 138,270; Hagan, Rep, 125,246. 

ie S. Senator)—Nye, Rep., 131.907; Langer, Ind., 112,007; Nygaard, Dem., 19,2 

§ (President)—Lemke, Union, 36,708; ‘Thomas, Soc., 552; Browder, Com., 360; Goivin, Proh., 197 


PAST VOTE OF NORTH DAKOTA 

Gov.), Fusion, 18,995; Rep., 17,236. ; res.), Wilson. Dem., ,555: Taft, Rep. 

43 e ‘e sere oes 086 Ri : i by 25,7 6: a 43 sh 6508 
. 17.506: Weaver, F, ; Rooseve t. P-oog., 25,726; Debs, Soc., 6.96 

bopie's. 17. Sn eee, ExDE...808. ‘The Dente. ; 1910 {Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 55,206; Hughes, Rep, 


fused with the People’s Party. 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 37,422; Harding, Rep. 
Pres), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist). | "160.072: ‘Debs. Soc.. 8.289. €, Rep 
686: McKinley, Rep., 26,335 | 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Repo bg eer 
res.), Bryan, Dem., 20,531; McKinley, Rep.’ Progs., 89,922; Davis, m., ,858; Foster 
iB. Woolley, Proh., 735; Debs. Soc., 520. Workers, 370. : 
p Parker, Dem., 14.273; Roosevelt, Rep., 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 131,441; Smith, Dem 
res-). Parker, Dem... ao. bebe. Soc., 2117, _ 106,646; Thomas, Soc., 842; Foster, Com,, 936. 
pee booty Erol : 1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 178.350; Hoover. 
fend Bryan, Dem., 32.895; Taft, Rep..  Rep., 71,772: Harvey, Lib., 1,817; Thomas, Soc. 
Chafin, Proh., 1, 553; Debs, Soc., 2.421. 3.521: Foster, Com., 830. < 
settlement dates to 1800 and the state was admitted to the Union Nov. 1889 
en pits Rosier of a Senate of 49 members elected for four years, and a House of *Repre- 
tives elected for two years. The state is divided into 53 counties. ; 


Qualifications for Voting by States 

er must be at least 21 years of age (18 in Georgia): a citizen; not a convict; able to read or 
s; must bé registered. In some States paupers are ineligible. : 
‘ 4 PREVIOUS RESIPENCE REQUIRED 


| In State JIn Countyjin Precin. |j State ) In State |In County|In Precin. 
40 days 10 days 


1 yr. 3 mos. Nebraska...... 


2 yrs. 


30 days 30 days Nevada. ...... 30 days 10' days 
{ ved “s . 30 days New Hampshire on to. 6 mos 
lyr. 40 days || New Jersey.... 5 mos: + jane 
1 yr. 10 days || New Mexico ... 90 days 30 days 
Sorc 7) 8 mos... fh... oe La ar ae oe 4 nos a days 
0 Jarolina,| 1 yf. » -7)#.5 aaweee 
i a Dakota. . 90 days 30 days 


“"30 days |}Oregon....:... 


*” 30 days Pennsylvania. 2 mos. 2 mos 

10 days Rhode Island 6. mos." ||; eaeenee 

South Carolina* 1 yr. 4 mos 

South Dakota. . 90 — 30 days 
messec*..... We et. 
fees. 6 mos. 6 mos. ; 

Holeoe ey els |. 4 mos. 60 days 

3 mos. 3 mos 


Virginia* ...... 
cries oa Se ae 
West Virgini 
Wisconsin...... 
eon PAwG.. 


6 mos. days . 
80 days 10 days 
60. days j}s....c 8. 
10 days 10 days 
60 davs 10 days 


4, ; S i a a 
i \ ite he EM ICME 
Eh : ee ete , % 
: ; ; op te A ; i z a ee 7 \, 
414 Election Returns—Ohic . 
(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) i 
1940 1936 A 5 1940 
, | Willkie,| Roos.,|Landon, || Counties ‘| Roos., | Willkie,| 
pe ore erat Rep. | Dem. Rep. Dem.. R 


9,204, 7,608 || Morgan..... 
27| 5,785] 6,265 apie 

29/340 21'991 | 22'684| 16.986 Muskingum .| 15,753 

“7'389|  8'623| 9,316] 6,449|| Noble......]  3,037| 4,92 863 

8'966| _10/336|_10,955| 6,638 || Ottawa......| 5,556] 6,872) 6, 


209'070|311,117| 128,947 || Paulding. 

ae esl| LLL 7| 11,114 8,375 || Perry....... 

4/313 8'010| 5,608 5,000 Pickaway. ; 6, 
1Ke...: (5 


9,711 


; : 4,206 
10,661 10,274} 11,471 8,498  —— ——— 

aie is'sy9 16,288] 17,785 11,958 Totals. . . |1,733,139|1,586,773|1,747,122|1 
| (Governor)—Bricker, Rep., 1,086,937; McSweeney, Dem., 709,599. a 
1940 te s. ee toe Rep., 1,602,498; McSweeney, Dem., 1,457,304. 4 
1940 (Governor)—Bricker, Rep., 1,825,312; Davey, Dem., 1,460,653. = 
_ 1936 (President)—Lemke, Union, 132,212; Browder, Com., 5,251; Thomas, Soc., 117; Aike ¥. 
145 | 


3 


PAST VOTE OF OHIO 


1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 244,321; 
Grant, Rep., 281,852; O’Conor, Lab. Ref., 1,163; 
Black, Proh., 2,100. : 

1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 323,182; Hayes, Rep., 
. Seiad: Gooner, Greenback, 3,057; Smith, Proh. 


1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 340,821; Garfield, 
e4 Rep., sae Weaver, Greenback, 6,456; Dow, 
+» 2,616, 

4 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 368,280; Blaine, 

 Rep., 400,082; St. John, Proh., 11,069; Butler, 
_ Greenback, 5,179. 

(Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 396,455; Harrison, 

Ds 416,054; Fisk, Proh., 24,356; Streeter, 

| Labor, 3,496. 


a >, Rep., 
Soc. Lab., 797: pron, 7 


6 es.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist) , 
477,497, Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 1,858: 
_ Mel cinley, Rep., 525,991; Levering, Proh., 7,784) 
900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 474,882; McKinley, Rep., 

43,918; Woolley, Proh., 10,203; Debs, Soc., 4,847° 

Pres.), Parker, Dem., 344,940; Roosevelt, 
-, 600,095; Swallow, Proh., 19,339; Debs, Soc., 


, Dt 
8,683; Foster, & 
1,515; Varney, Pr 
1932 (Pres.) Roosevelt, Dem., 1,301,695; He 
Bi, WAN Basie Cons, ie ae 
«7,421; Foster, Com., 7,231; ay | 
Lab., 1,968. Reyne 
vessel 45 feet long and 12 feet wide, with 
thick enough to resist the bullets of Indians, 
this and the accompanying craft of smaller. bo 
the settlers, 48 in number, with their 
wagons, grorions, cooking utensils, hoe: 
guns and other equipment, passed down 
Youghiogheny River, the Monongahela an 
o, and at the end of five days 
their destination April 8, 1788. Here th 


eleomad by the soldiers of Fort Har 


430,617; Soc., 
13,061. 


, 


m 


egan to rear new homes in the wilderne 


reer hh wf 


ee a ee a 


Election Returns—Oklahoma; Oregon 415 


Oklahoma 
(Presidential vote, i940, 1936) 
1940 1936 1940 1936 
Roos. # Willkie, red +>} Land.,, Counties Roos.,|Willkie,| Roos.,, Land 
Dem.| Rep. | Dem.’| Rep. Dem. | Rep..'| Dem.) Rep.” 
275| 3,287] 2,699||Lineoin.......... ra 6 5,45 
3,675! -3,398) 2,573||Logan.......2°7° 4.752 $797 ea38 2608 
2,218) 3,173] 1,141|| Love... 20.722: 21485 687} 2,227) °" 
2,219} 2,502|. 1,340]/| McClain... - °° °° 3,768} 1,862] 4,092] 1,191 
2,148} 5,372) 1,352|) McCurtain. . | 1 "7! 6,994, 2/225; 5,089] 1119 
4,089) 4,242] 2,877||MeIntosh ..).° "| 3'771| 3487 3,698] 2,470 
Be sa 2,190] 8,106] 1,362)| Major 1,404; 3,453] 1,929] 2,230 
Saves oan se 6,304) 9,358) 5,205)) Marshall 2,723] 1,032) 2,840 415 
B= stein 4,699; 6,135) 3,325|/ Mayes. . 4,057; 3,631} 3,920] 2,690 
teste esebee 3,270) 9,387) 2,247)| Murray 3,126 1,238] 3,181 82. 
i ee 4,128! 3,966) 2,917|| Muskoge 12,917) 9,585} 13,344] 6,452 
ran ws 2'365| 4,624] 1/269|| Noble 3,226, 3/441] 3,901] 2,46 
i 841) 1,342 555|| Nowata. 3,615} 3,406] 3,512] 2/552 
ie ae 3,660) 6,304) 2,643)|Okfuskee..,.....:| 4574| 3'001| 47843] 9/16 
1,148) 2,590| _ 603|/Oklahoma.* |." *" ‘| 537849] 35/639] 50,946| 24°312 
3,703, 7,026 $,039/) Okmulgee .....| 11,016} 6,696] 12,061] 4,975 
“aye 1,616) 3,842) 1,181|/Osage..... 22... | 91019] 6/419] 10,090] 4,917 
SMe cae 3,582; 4,377] 2,964|/Ottawa..........] 7.873) 5,738) 7.6 4,697 
cg 2 ge ape 9,468) 12,540) 7,257|| Pawnee. ...c<....| 31435) 3.991] 4081} 2,961 
ten Se $,419} 5,093) 2,386||Payne. ~.-. ....:|] 7704 6,772| 8,081] 4,783 
3,305! 3,398 632)| Pittsburg 10,169 4,484| 9,974] 3,651 
2,613, 2,980) 1,846)|Pontotoe. 2... | 9,310} 3,449) 8,079] 2,015 
2,162) 2,493) 1,324|| Pottawatomie.....| 12,058} 6776! 12,187] 4,703 
10,792) 11,142) 7,457|)|Pushmataha. ....| 3,952) 1/709] 3,389] 1,097 
2,958| 6,276; 1,700||Roger Mills. :.‘] -2'580| 1'504| 3/383 989 
4,299|, 9,025) 3, ...-| 4,028! 4,086) 4,290! 3,119 
3,394!" 3,955) 2,3 11,167} 6,880! 11,695} 4,001 
1,195) 3,745 4,469) 3,803] 4,281 609 
fete 731) 2.570 6,149; 2,989] .6,390] 1,636 
Meet Vere bn 1,616) 1,836) 2,831) 1,918] 3,229) T22 
tT Se 2,661) 3,961) 4,920) 1,564; 5,26 1,126 
igo 31168 5.990 33,098) 40,342; 41,256] 28,759 
ale thy es 1,540) 5,435 2,94 647) 2,977) 2,119 
harm: 1,226} 3.7 19) 6.289, 71347! 6,202] 5,201 
os Naa 1362) _3,099 4,256 2,978} 5,205}, 1,792 
ape aed) 10,003, 11.846} 3,506) 3,440) 4,179) 2.246 
ee 3,718| 4.081] 2,806| 3,403) 3.361) 2.430 
PRS Pie < 2,539| 5,624 =| ae 
aL ee 1,600} 2,923) .|474,313) 348,872) 501,069|245,122 
ties ..8'379' _ 4°664! 8.081! 3/894 . 


2 (Gdvernor)—Kerr, Dem., 196,565; Otjen, Rep., 180,454: Fickinger, Proh., 1,762. 
(U. S. Senator)—Moore, Rep., 204,163; Lee, Dem., 166,653; Lawton, Proh., 1,549. 
(President)—Babson, Proh., 3.027. 

4 _bGovernor)—Phillips, Dem’, 355,740; Rizley, Rep., 148,861; Lanham, Proh., 2,579; Franing, 


8 tu. S. Senator)—Thomas, Dem., 307,936; Glasser, Rep., 159,734; Nelson, Proh., 2,220; Clark, = 
603; ‘Thompson, Ind., 573. “% 
8 (President )—Thomas, Soc., 2,221; Colvin, Proh., 1/328. \ 


a PAST VOTE OF OKLAHOMA 4 
we (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 122,363; Taft, Rep., 243,464; Debs, Soc., 25,679. u 
10,474; Debs, Soc., 21,734. 1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem, revatio pd 
f (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 119,156; Taft, Rep., i ig oipFoliette, Progs. ye ALE Johns, 
0,786; Debs, Soc., 41,674. 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 394,046; Smith, Dem., 
(Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 143, jot 5 SEs Rep., 219,174; Thomas, Soc., 3, 1924; Farm. ~Lab., 

: Roosevelt, Prog., ‘234: 1932 ‘(Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 516,468; enves. 


(Pres.), Cox, Dem., 215, ios! “Harding, Rep..! Rep., 188,165. 
Oregon 
(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 

1940 1936 1940 7 1936 ane 
> nties | Roos., | Wilikie,| Roos., |Landon,|| Counties | Roos.. | Willkie,| Roos., |Landon. 
a r Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. : Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. — 

)1 | 16,286]  15.349| 13,926 | 8,309 
A, 101} 4,991 1,768 |iLane....:. 4 
ga3 208 i 33 9 ltanogka 3.510 2:962! 3/0 1,585 
: tt ie eee 6,360) 6.523! . 5,856 4,110 
Malheur 24958} 2,929) 2,630 1,385 — 
Marion 14, 03 i 16,949 15,536 8,598 
Morr , 
Muitnoma 97,595) 74.812 108,561 41,405 
leecher. "670! Bt oes | age 
; |Tillamook. . 2.786 —-2.516| 2,781 1,380 
Umatilla. - 4'935| 6,193! 5,753 | 2,9. 
436 Union..... 4/500 2,642! 4,643 161 
262 Wallowa. 1,974; 319| 2,000 8 
759 | 1,249 ||Waseo..... 3.001) 2/558; 3,573 1,278 
52 Washtagion 8.625 8,367 8,641 4,148 
51 Wheeler.. 652 705 663 02 
84 Yamhill... 5,556 5,545, 5,366 | 3,443 


3738 || -Totals..! 258,415 219,555. 266,733| 122,706 
oe ea Rep., 220,188: Wallace, Dom., 62,561 
24, 755; Whitebeck, Dem., 63,946. 
‘ermactes 3 aa 58 ee, Soc., » oe; B Browder, Com., 191; Babson, Proh., 154, 
21 less, Dem., 
2 Soa ee 21 6 ‘Thomas, 0¢., 2, 143; “aiken, Soc. Lab,, 500; Browder, cCom., 
; Proh. 


. 1880 ogee Hancock, Dem., 


416 


Election Returns—Oregon; Pennsylvania, .| 


PAST VOTE 
11,818; Greeley, Dem. 


VA 
1876 (Pres.), Hayes, Rep., 15,214; Tilden, Dem., 
14,157. 


5 
1880 itera ), Garfield, Rep., 20,619; 
Dem 955; Weaver, Greenback, . 
1884 (pres. 38 Cleveland, Dem., 24, 604; Blaine, Rep., 
26,860; St. John, Proh., 493: Butler, Greenback, 


33,291; Cleveland, 
1,677; Streeter, U. 


4,243; Harrison, 
18. 965; Bidwell, 


1872 (Pres.), Grant, Rep., 
and Lib., 42. 


Hancock, 


726. 

1888 ‘(Pres.), Harrison, Rep., 
Dem., 26,522; Fisk, Proh., 
Labor, 363. 

1892 CPres), Cleveland, Dem., 


pops 3 02 Weaver, Peoples’, 
1896 (Bites “McKinley, Rep., 48,779; Bryan, Dem. 


OF OREGON 

1904 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Hep 60,455; Parker, LT) 
17,521; Swallow, Proh., 806; Debs, Soc.,; 7 
1908" (Pres.), Bryan, Dain 38,049; Taft, 
62,530; Chafin, Proh., 2,682: Debs, Soc., 23 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, ’Dem., 
34,673; Roosevelt, Prog., 37, 600; Sock 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 120, 087; Hughes, J 
126,813; Hanly, Proh., 4,729; Benson, 9,711) 
es (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 80,019; Harding, 7 

143 ,592; Watkins, Proh., 3,595; Debs, Soc., & 

1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 142,579; LaFoll) 
Progs., 68, 403; Davis, Dem., 67, 589; ‘Johns, 
Lab., 917. 

1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., ee 341; Smith, I 
109,223; Thomas, Soc., 2,720; Reynolds, 


Labor, 1,564; Foster, Com.. 1,094. 
pec gacnies’, 4 Aci Nat. Dem.,. 977; 1932 (Exe ion uemaa Dem., Poe a Q 
Kinley, Re 46,526; Bryan, Dem., Rep., 1 omas, 
meet Sag Woolley, Byohs 2,836;" Debs, Soc., 1,494. Soc. Lab., 1,730; Foster, Com. i,68i. 
Pennsylvania 
(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 
1940 1936 1940 1936 

kie, don,|| Counties Roos., |} Willkic,|} Roos., |Lane 
Counties moos. , “bonnie S008: en Dem. Rep. | Dem. Re 
Melp tte 7,354 8,609 8,3 ,313 pe at Sc 32,210 44,939 38,454 i 
Afotisay. | 367,926| 263:285| 366'393| 176/324 Lawrence. 18,814 19/361} 21'994| 1a 
Armstrong 12,14 14,52 15,95 14,198||Lebanon. 13,315 13,449 13,800 1a 
Beaver...... 33,609| 24,324| 37/205] 20,223||Lehigh...... 33,007; 29,584) 35,325] 2h 
Bedford 7,38 8,86 93 9,014||Luzerne..... 101,577 .685| 104,809] 78 
Berks....... 53,301; 32,111| 56,907} 26,699||Lycoming 8,36: 21,423 ,376| 18 
lair. . 21,573 26,639 27,038 24,711||McKean. . 6,991 14,822 73 rn 
Bradford 6,60 14,826 8,078 ,643||Mercer..... 16,968 21,058 20,879 18 
Bucks.,.... 20,586] 25,169] 24,159} 23,860)|/Miffiin...... 6,99 6,352 58 d 
Butler... _. 13,875| 19,450} 16,008} 16,772||Monroe..... 6,670 6,001 8,212 
Cambria 42,894} 30,306] 46,687} 24,378||Montg'm’y 49,409} 73,250) 57,870} 64 
Cameron 1,450 1,79 153 1,801|/Montour. . ,08' 2,723 D384 Os 
Carbon 12,777 10,618 14,179 11,298 Northampt'n 33,304 25,385 36,871 22 
Centre 9,869 10,66 11,734 ,869 fon ena 26,31 22,914 31,849 OE 
Chester 22,473} 28,222) 26,676 29,340||Perry....... 4,60 5,87 5,780 § 
Clarion 6,56 9,035 412 47 Philadélphia 532,149} 354,878] 539,757 32% 
Clearfield 17,705} 15,407 0,799] 14,531]/Pike........ 1,818 2,596 1396 vs 
inton..... 541 6,291 8,35 .479||Potter...... 2,731 5,205 3,553 ii] 
Columbia. . . 12,523 9,518 14,141 9,674||Sehuylkill 48,73 43,505 55,183 & 
Crawford... . 10,197 15,891 12,788 14,463||Snyder...... 2,47: 5,72: ,999 & 
Cumberland, 15,758} 15,297) 18,850) 14,912/|Somerset..., 14,085} 17,369 16,184) 1% 
auphin. . 8,305; 42,394) 43,256 39,598/|Sullivan..... 1,626 705: »740 a 
Delaware,. 10,22 80,158 , LL: 74,899} |Susqueh‘na. . ,383 9,520 6,520 g 
1D) hae esi ,92 6,949 9,035 ,489]|/Tioga....... 4,434 11,645 442 124 
BPIG sisss; cosh.» 31,735} 36,608; 33,042 25,607||Union...... 2,220 612 2,946 & 
Fayette..... 41,960} 23,908) - 48,291 21,984||Venango.. 873 17,728 9,212 17 

Forest. ..... 919 1,811 1,15 1,75 arren..... 825 11,016 8,495 
Franklin 12,713 13,084 15,632 13,616|| Washingt’n. 50,829 29,026 52,878 oq 

Pulton...... 1,98 2,108 2,431 2,085})Wayne...... 3,46 1203 4,864 
Greene...... 10,214 6,72 12,006 6,359|| Westmorel’d 64,567 42,643 73,579 36 
Huntingdon. 5,631 9,141 ,429 9,815]| Wyoming. . +} 2,548 5,273 3,269 iz 
Indiana..... 12,035 15,547 15,353 16,530}| York. ...... 39,543 30,228! 45,142 ooh 
Jefferson. 8,559 12,081 11,080 11,94 a 
Juniata. . 3,579 3,507 3,782 3,576 Totals... .|2,171,035|1,889,848)2,353,788/|1,690 
Lackawanna. 71,343 54,931 80; 585 51,18 ; a | 


1942 (Governor)—Martin, Rep., 1,367,531; Ross, 


“United Pensions, 7,911; Pirincin, Soc. Labor, 5,310. 


Beane tereaident}— Th omas, Soc., 10, 967; Browder, 


Senator)--Guffey, Dem., 2,069,980; Cooke, ’Rep., 


Ee 11,113; Reeve, Com., 4,761; Knotek. Ind. Gov 
8 (Governor)— -James, Rep., 2,035,340; Jones, 
Proh. 6,438; Omhold, Com., 1,273. 


1938 (U. S. Senator) Davis., 
Valin, Proh, 9,327; Tookey, Com., 


ada ‘(Governor)—Barle, Dem., 


prot Cush, Com., 


725; Reynolds, Indust., 659 
PAST VOTE OF 
1872 (Pres.), wan Rep., 349,589; Greeley, Dem. 


and Lib., 
isvé (Pres:). Tilden, Dem., 366,158; Hayes, Rep., 
384,142; Cooper, ‘Greenback, 7,187. 


407, ae Garfield, 

Rep. 4,713; Weaver Greenback, 648. 

1884 teensy Clevel land; Dem., 392, 786: Blaine, 
: 15, 283; Greenback, 16,992. 
land, Dem., 446,633; Harrison, 

ep., 526,091; Fisk, Proh., 20,966. 

.), Cleveland, Dem., 452,264; Harrison, 

PS 516,011; Weaver,| Peoples’. 8,714; Proh., 


1896" (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and Peoples’ Makan ¢ 
433,228; Palmer, Seta i 


ert rte ,086,931; Earle, Dem., 

aoe (President)—Lemke, Union, 67, 467;. Thomas, Soc., 
eas 424, Colvin, Proh., 6, 691. 
1,476,467; Schnader, Rep., 


5,5 
1932 (resident) “Thomas, Soc. +» 91,119; Upshaw, Proh., 


Dem., 1,149,897; Learn, Proh., 


Com., 4,519; Aiken, Ind. Gov., 1,518. 4 
"1,893,104; Felix, Soc., 15,449: Man 


a ,756,192; Holmes, Soc., 12,635; Burn 
etc., 1,694,367; Felix, Soc., 20,155; 
14 ,375; Browder, Com., 4,060; Aiken, 
1,410,138; Holmes, Soc., 42,417; 
11,319; Foster, Com., 5,658; Cox, Job 


PENNSYLVANIA 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 
745,779; Chafin, Proh., 36,694; Debs, Soc. re; 
1912 (Prés.), Wilson, Dem., 395,637: a 
273,360; Roosevelt, Prog., "444, 894; 
1916 (Pres Wilson, Dem., 521 5184 s Haphibe ed 
703, a3: Hanly, Proh., 28, 525: Soc., 42 oe 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem. si (00 3,202; Harding, Hi) 
1,218,215; "Watkins, Proh., 42, 612; Debs, | 
70,021; Christensen, F.-Lab., BI 
Laat 481; DP 


17,385; Ha 


Dem., 


448,782; Taft, 


i 
fs 
an 


1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 
Dem., 409,192; La _ Follette, "BYOE. o ar x 
‘Nations, Amer., 13,035; Faris, roh.,\@ 


Foster, ‘Com. as 2,735. 
Me (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 2,055,382; Smith, DE 
1,067,586; ‘Thomas, Soc., 18, 647; "Foster, 


26. a 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,295,948; Hoce 
ep., 1,453, 540: Thomas, Soe: i OF 51195 Ups ts 
Proh., 11,319; Foster, Com. Beaty 658; Cox, Fob 

725; Reynolds, Indust., 659: HY 


yg 

oi 
s 

1 


- Election Returns—Rhode Island; South Carolina 417 
as _ Rhode Island 


‘ (Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 
1940 1936 1940 1936 


Roos., ; Willkie,|; Roos., |Landon Counties Roos., | Willkie, Roos., |Landon, 


Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 
* §,314 5,327 4,867||Washington . 4 y 
14°790| 13/238] 13/550 2 6,000)": BAGa as eee 
9,882; 131,218 8 Totals...} 182,182] . 138,653] 165,238] 125,031 


991434 131'218] 88/499] 
42 Soy Sy Fen Ua Dem., 139,407; McManus, Rep., 98,741. ' 


’t, 1,621; Kominsky, Com., 366. 
President)—Lemke, Union, 19,569; Browder, Com., 411; Aiken, Soc.-Lab., 929. 
U. S. Senator)—Green, Dem., 149,146; Metcalf, Rep., 136,149; La Pointe; Union, 21,945. 


PAST VOTE OF RHODE ISLAND 


(Pres.), Grant, Rep., 13,665; Greeley, Dem.| 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 24,839; Roosevelt, 
: ,329. Rep., 41,605; Swallow, Proh., 768; Debs, Soc., 956. 
-), Tilden, Dem., 10712; Hayes, Rep.,| 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 24,706; Taft, Rep.. 
Cooper, Greenback, 60: Smith; .Proh. 43,942; Chafin, Proh., 1,016; Debs, Soc., 1,365. 
ES,” c- 1912 (Pres.), Wilson,’ Dem., 30,412; Taft, Rep... 
Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 10.779; Garfield,Rep.,| 27,703; Roosevelt, Prog., 16,878; Debs, Soc., 2,049. 
5; Weaver, Greenback, 236; Dow, Proh., 20.| 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 40,394; Hughes, Rep., 
(Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 12,391; Blaine, Rep., 44,858; Hanly, Proh., 470:" Benson, Soc., 1,914. 
4030; St. John, Proh., 928; Butler, Greenback, | 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 55,062: Harding, Rep., 
422. . 107,463; Watkins, Proh., 510; Debs, Soc., 4,351. 
‘(Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 17,530; Harrison, | 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 125,286; Davis, Dem., 
tep., 21,969; Fisk, Proh., 1.251 76,606; LaFollette, Progs., 7,628; Foster, Workers. 
(Pres) 8 
, 


Cleveland, Dem., 24,336: Harrison, 280; Johns, Soc.-Lab., 268. 

6.975; Weaver, People’s, 228; Bidwell.| 1928 (Pres.), Smith, Dem., 118,973; Hoover, Rep.. 
«, 1,654. . | 117,522: Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 416; Foster, Com.. 
Pres.), Bryan, Dem, and People’s (Populist), | 


283. inl 
59: Palmer, Nat’! (Gold) Dem., 1,166; Mc-/| 1932 (Pres.), Roosewlt, Dem., 146,604; Hoover, 


Bley, Rep., 37.437: Levering, Proh., 1,161. Rep., 115,266; Thomas, Soc., 3,138; Foster, Com., 
Sieh tyats. Dem.. 19.812: McKinley, Rep., 546; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 433: Upshaw, Proh.. 
$ Woolley, Proh., 1,529. 183. 


South Carolina 
(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 


1940 1936 1940 1936 
_. | Willkie,| Roos., |Landon,|| Counties | Roos., | Willkie,| Roos., |Landon, 
pe iene | Rep. Dem. | Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 
= — 1} ee 
' 5 : 23|\Hampton.. .. el ie 1,253 
2998 a7 3308 35 \Horry aed 31111) 49 2/927 ff 
905 14 1,236 3||Jasper...-.. 418) 10 452 
3.763 14 41025) ° 26) Kershaw 1,174 11 1,400 20 
904 5 1,542)) 5\| Lancaster. .. 3,205" 9 2,631 
1,845 7 2°157| 2||Laurens..... 2697 21 3/069 1B 
582 20 501) aB\Peos. o2ass 825 16 1,045 
490, 21 | $|| Lexington. . 1,496 14 2,138 32 
637) 3 821, 1||Marion..... 1 1 1.219 S 
8,145 185 8,015] 417||Marlboro.... 526! 6 988 me 
069! 22 2/280, 23/|MeCormick . 440 lee Be 656 8 
1,930) 32 27155 11 1,739 9 2,618 ero 
2°80) 16 3)192| 18 1,593 69 2.057 53 
1154" 10 1,260) 17 2,356 56 2,947) 5 
1,197 14 1/463} 8 2,122) 76 2;678| 50° 
ree at] ii oe SL. bagel Mg 
883 73 1389 28 9,119 146 |*- 10,739 178 
f | Ty NESE e's ollie cies ae ee H 
et wrt eos 13 3.663 % 3.458 9 
94 : ; 
7303! 38 i273 2'508 59 | 3,088 69 
Salah a7) soos 95.470| 1,727 | 113,791] 1,646 
e Jeffersonian Democratic vote was 2,496; Republican Tolbert Faction, 137. (Not included in 


totals.) Pe 
Ceo Poens Dent... 2 tpl . ‘ 
4942 (Senator)—-Maybank, Dem. Zcident (1,646) was split between the Tolbert faction (953) and the 
mbright faction (693). , SOUTH CAROLINA 

= : PAST VOTE OF 2 ; 
2 (Pres.), Grant, Rep., 72,290; Greeley, Dem. | 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem. 52,563; Roosevelt, Rep.. 
Lib. .22,Nidien, Dem., 90,906; Hayes, Rep.. 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, gem 82.200: Taft; Rep.. 
0. a. ,965; Ss, Soc., i , ae 

| Dem., 112,312; Garfield,| 1939 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 48,357; Taft, Rep.. 

% ope Bb OT; Weaver. Greenback, 566. aes Roosevelt, Prog., 1,293; Debs, Soc., 164. ; 
94 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 69,890; Blaine. REP., | 916 (pres.), Wilson, Dem. 61,846; Hughes, Rep., 
iS 550; Benson. Soc.. : ; ; 
Tees.) Cleveland, Dem., 65,825; Harrison, san toate}. os, Ben. 64,110; Harding, Rep.. 
ee eg |B : i 2.244: Debs, Soc., 26. f ) 
p_(Pres,),, Cleveland, Dem-., 54,8005 Hatnsem | 1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem. 4.008% Coolidge, Rep.. 
Poca. Bryan, Dem. and People’s | (Populist) cape series won 82.700; Anti-Smith, 

; , at’ 1d) Dem., : = t ), , 3,188: anaes Ke 
01; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Kin 2.670: Hoover, "Re. ne a; Thomas, Soc 44 


Rep.. 9.313. : : 
es.) Bryan. Dem., 47,283; McKinley, Rep, 1932 erst Thomas. Soc., 82. 


ae ht 


South: ‘Dakota! : 
(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 
1940 1936 ae 
Willkie, | Roos., |Landon,|| Counties | Roos., Willkie, 
j Rep. De 


‘ 


Rep. - many 


|| Kingsbury... 
Lak 


RD 
wo 


ootobo 


Misch sila 
Moody..... 
Pennington 


POS SNS Note 909000 Ora 


'D euel.. .. 
¥ Dew ey 


He COR OWMANO MANO WOW HAT 
TOO StWS Ht ONT Or HG HOTT OO 


NNR Nww Bro eN 


Wwood 


i=} 
“or 


NN Hee epee 
NCO, 


Walworth. 
Washaba‘’ gh 
Washington 
Yankton, .. 
Ziebach.. ..| 


j 638 
Armstfong, an unorganised 1,318 
county, no report. : oe 

/ $ - 


Totals... | 131,362| 177,065] 160,137. 


Fe overnor)—Sharpe, Rep. 109,786; Bicknell, Dem., 68,706. 

260 Bs ‘Senator )—Bushfield, Rep., 106,794; Berry, Dem., 74,971. 

(G 161,686: Bickneli, ‘Dem., 136.428. 
. Senator)—Gurney, Rep., 146,813; Berry, Dem., 133,064, 


PeNPeye 
i 7 


PAST VOTE OF SOUTH DAKOTA - 


Cleveland, Dem., 9,081; Harrison, | i916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 59,191; Hughes, 
; Weaver, People’s, 26,544. 64,217; Hanly, Proh., 1,774: Benson, Soc. 
s.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), | 1920 (Pres>). Cox, Dem., 35,938: Harding 
McKi nley, Rep., 41,042. 110,692; Watkins, Proh., 900: F, res 
.). Bryan, Dem.. 39,544; McKinley, Rep., | 1924 ‘(Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 101. 299; 
Woolley, Proh., 1,542; Debs, Soc., 169. Progs., 79,355; Davis, Dem.,/27.214, 
s.), Parker, Dem., 21, 969: Roosevelt, Rep., | 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 157.660; Smith, 
“Swallow, Proh., 2,965; Debs, .Soc., 3,138: 102,660; Thomas, Soc., 443; Foster, Co 
-),_ Bryan, Dem.. 40, 226; Taft, Rep., Farm,-Lab., 927. : 
ee ae Proh., 4.039; Debs, Soc., 2,846. 1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 183,515; 
'S.), Wilson, Dem., 48,942: Roosevelt. BEB, 99. 212; Harvey, Lib., 3,333; Thomas, 
Y e881: Debs, Soc.. 4.662. 1,551: Upshaw, Proh., 463; Foster, Com., 364, 


State Primaries for 1944 
Day Fixed by Law State Day Fixed by 


ist Tuesday *Montana 8 | 3rd Tuesday 
8th Tuesday prior *Nebraska.... 2. . - §& | 2nd Tuesday 
to election Nevada . 5 | Ist Tuesday . . 
2nd Tuesday *New Hampshire. Sept. ist Tuesday afte 
Last Tuesday ’ 2nd Monday — 
2nd ‘Cuesday ; New Jersey : | 3rd Tuesday 
Ist Tuesday “New York aa 7th Tuesday prior 
after 1st Monday to election 
ist Tuesday *North Carolina. . > | Ist Saturday — 
after Ist Monday *North Dakota. . ; Last Tuesday 
2nd Tuesday *Ohi . 8 | 2nd Tuesday 
2nd Tuesday i 2nd Tuesday 
ist Tuesday Oregon, eda ND 3rd Frida: 
after Ist Monday Pennsylvania | f 3rd Tuesday 
ist Monday South | Carolina, . r Last Tuesday 
Ist Tuesday *South eee y 2 | Ist Tuesday 
ist Saturday *Tennessee.,..... ig. 3 | Ist Thursday 
2nd ‘Tuesday *Texas (1st). 4th Saturday 
3rd Monday peace | (2nd) i 4th Saturday 
Not earlier Than 8th hy. x _ 2nd Tuesday 
nor later than 15th ~ . 12 | 2nd Tuesday 
7th Tuesday prior : Aug. ‘Ast. aoe 
: to election ; ‘ 2nd Tuesday = © 
Sept. 6 | Ist Tuesday after nia...!/Aug. 1 | dist Tuesday 
ist Monday é 3rd Tuesday 
ane ae ora eageey i ist Tuesday 
:| Aug, x h Tuesday ¢ j As it 3 n 
Aug. 1-| Ist Tuesday E pie ra Me 


Election Returns—Tennessee 419: 
a 
Tennessee 
(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 
940 1936 1940 1936 
Roos., | Willkie, | Roos., ;Landon Counties | Roos Wil 
Dem. | Rep. | Dem. | Rep. Dem, Pyar pie moa 
1,852) 2,348 1,805 || Lawrence 3,936 1,8 4,7 
555, 2,248 1 wis... 1,343 3a5 Toes 3.33e 
Ee 858) 1,762 661 |/Lingoln. ::: 3,781 521| 3,451 3 
ae 1,317] 1,218 1,178 ||Loudon.. :°: 2,068) 2,226] 23146 2,343 
4,312) 3,056 | 4,119 ||MceMinn 5,192) 3,901] 4,077 | 4/310 
2,617| 2,806 2,561 || McNairy 2/484! 2'550| 1,742 15613 
2'799| 2:703 | 2'814 |iMacon....: 711 1,730] ‘876 1402 
638) 1,166 498 ||Madison. ..: 6,154 1,271| 6,095 1,223 
2,782) 2,989 2,282 ||Marion..._: 3,242 27158] 21664 1,770 
4,238) 1,837 4,858 Marshall... 31132 ; 2'431 b 
H »a0% aury..... 529 ¢ 
1,015, 1,172 565 ||/Meigs...... * 380 $33| Gos 746 
2,879 3,036 2,400 ||Monroe. -. . - 4,121 3,253} 4,106 | 3,493 
“"537| _'661 378 ||M'ntgomery.| 3/158 819} 3,31 838 
3,521] 1,217 | 3,731 ||Moore 869 06} “71 101 
424| 2,148 408 ||Morgan...:: 1,783) 1,448] 1,219 1,225 
733| 1,921 525 ||Obion...... 4360 636] 3,728 4 
1,492} 1,426 1,409 ||Overton 1,718 988] 1,608 942 
8,763| 25,530 | 4467 ||Perry....~.: 1,068 332| ‘89 210 
1,275, 1,509 919 || Pickett. 2.2! 652 830] 4 6 
2,041) 2,947 2,140 || Polk... 2.2: 3,611 562| 2,283 1,755 
aoe 402 || Putnam 2,963 1,576} 2,619 1,207 
3.355 | 937 ||Rhea.. 222: 2'3 1956] 2,19 1,964 
vi ; . 29 {/Roane...... 2,384 2,245) 2,467 2,757 
743 | 1,299 ||/Robertson.. : 3,258 490} 2,629 38: 
$534 519 ||Rutherford.. 4'207 82) 4,101 
ae 4,744 958 ||Scott....... 1,448 2,187 827 | 2,012 
3,760 600 | Sequatchie: . 1,003 40 840 
1,153 AZ || Sevier . . 1,181 4,56: 1,144 4,126 
4,708 4,313 | Shelby 57,664 7,312) 61,504 2,113 
1,488 | 238 ||Smith 2/244) 6 2/092 62 
2,438 | 2,261 ||Stewart. 2.699 374| 1,71 30 
16,568 | 6,917 ||Sullivan 7234 4,153] 6,269 | ° 3,492 
960 1,673 ||Sumner..... 3,591 834| 3,146 51 
1,869 157 |}Tipton..... 5,815 288] 4,683 116 
“(yan 1,538 1,348 ||Trousdale...| | 929 94 765 72 
2,278 3,300 Unicoi...... 985) 1,863 879 1,850 
1,725 29 |}Union...... 673 1,143 963 1,785 
1,307 1,380 ||Van Buren 732 318) 251 
3,223 . 470 || Warren.... 2,323 546, 2,304 553 
1,804 | 353 || Washington 3,565 4,719| 4,448 4,788 
813 | 193 ayne..... 1,100: 2)486 1,304 
1,279 | 297 || Weakley 3.474 1,139] 3,254 928 
702 422 |;White...... 2256 657 8 591 
Ges | aa vumeeee| 38) HBB) aS |e 
882 YOR tera y ,10 
19,887 | 12,183 H 3020) ee 
604 113 Totals...| 351,601] 169,153|327,083 | 146,516 
3,540 | 203 | | ‘ 


PAST VOTE OF TENNESSEE A 7 
(Pres.), Grant, Rep., 84,930; Greeley, Dem. {1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 131,653; Roosevelt, 
and Lib., 94,218. Rep., 105,369; Swallow, Proh., 1,906; Debs. 
(Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 133,166; Hayes, Rep., Soc.,” 1,354. 


96. 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 135,608; Taft, Rep., 
Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 130,381; Garfield.|, 118,324; Chafin, Proh., 300; Debs, Soc., 1,870. 
98,760; Weaver, Greenback, 5,465; Dow. /| i912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 130,335; Taft, Rep., 
» 43. J 59,444; Roosevelt, Prog., 53,725; Debs, Soc., 3,492, 
~(Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 133,324; Blaine, | i976 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 153,282; Hughes, 
, 124,693; St. John. Proh., 1,176; Butler, | “Rep” 116,233; Hanly, Rroh., 147; Benson, Soc., — 
reenback, 956 2.542 


t 6. te 

8 Sane eee pepe Harrison, 1920, (Bres.},. Cox, Dem... 206,558; Harding, Rep., 

xep., . * > nd * a * < 7 K; eps, OC., e . 

(Pres.}, Cleveland, Dem., 136,594; Harrison, | 1904 (pres.), Davis, Dem., 158,404; Coolidge, Rep.,- 

* | "130,682; LaFollette, Progs.. 10,656; Faris, Proh.. ° 
1156s 


>, 99,851; Weaver, People’s, 23,730; Bidwell 
and People’s, (Populist), | es 
!| 4928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 195,388; Smith, Dem., 
Sint hep O45 03: eeactna ee rit TET 383: Thomas, Soc., 631; Foster. Com., 111, 
Pres.) Bryan *Dem.. 145,356: McKinley, 98a gee foseerelte: et aoe foe 
5., 193,18 1 oh., 3,882: ep., 226,806; Upshaw, ., 1,995; ? 
123,180; Woolley, Proh., 3,882; Debs, Soc., | Sen Lise: Boster, Com, 234 i 
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nh 
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ngress Has Power to Regulate State Primaries for U. S. Posts 
{ es Justice Stone asserted that ‘“‘we think that the 


States Supreme Court ruled (May 26, i 
be Gaited Sinise Supremty power, to vesuiate | submoriy, of Congres, lneludes, the fi dis oes, 
jons covers Congressional epee en Yee! they are a step in the exercise of the people wi : 
. Justice Harlan F. Stone delivered the *- their choice of Representatives in Congress. e 
involving a question described by the| explained that this question had not been passed on 
Deoaremers Slant Oe Douglas, Hugo 1; | preme Court, including Hieation involing fone: 
neo : : | 
nd halrags Pere ietcestet. C Benator ‘Truman H, Newberry of Michigan i which 


hy dissented and Chief 
> Charles E. Hughes “aid not participate. a decision in favor of Newberry was made in 1921, 


1940 


Counties 


Willkie, 
Rep. 


Dem. | 


Rep. 


1949 
Counties Rec: , | Willkie, 


em. Rep. 


_ Anderson.... 
_ Andrews... . 


if 
1,340 
1,584 


‘10,627 
6,489 


Grimes. .. 
Guadalupe 


Hudspeth py. 
Ns S047) eee 4 


2,160) |Jeff teen 
78||Jim Hoge... 
147||Jim Wells... 


Jobnson..... 


Mason...... 
;Matagorda. . 
Maverick... 
McCulloch. . 
McLennan. . 


Montague... 
74)|Montgomery 
Moore. .... 


Motley..... 
Nacogdoches 
2||Navarro. ... 
Newton..... 


Orange... 
Palo Pinto... 
Panola.;.. 


Parker:.<i5... . 


Election Returns—Texas 421 
Texas 
(Presidential yote, 1940, 1936) 
1940 1936 1940 1936 
Roos., | Willkie, | Roos., |Landon Counties Roos., | Withkie, | Roos jLando 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rene, 
1,062 370 936 135]| Taylor...... 7,853 983 
Ue os fata ao Lig ek wes van 113 6309 ors 
x 8 ,618 BIDS Scales .116 145 ,61 
poe 2,285 6 4 nos Throck- Ce ue 
Bui ' 938) morton... 995 138 949 2 
*5re 1,080 262) 676) 83 Mus = 5 3a 3,681 255 1,872 7 
1,179 382 1,656) 142||/Tom Green 6,433 1,049 4,803 627 
520 8 477\ . 66)) Travis...... 17,300 3,128 12,092 1,154 
453 126 210) 55)! Trinity 1,791 274 1,196 151 
3,899 555 2,685 199}| 'Tyler....... 1,566 228 1,076 116 
1,305 247 1127 100| Upshur..... 3,480 518}, ..202:.52k ailcenscmeletae 
are sacee 493 458 1,058} 242); Upton...... 988 157 728 81 
z 08 55 426) 27 || Uvalde-. ... 1,871 556 1,743) 354 
3,191 175 2.633) 86/| Val Verde... 1,628) 616 1,262 504 
1,510 95 1,168) 26|| Van Zandt. . 4,975 721 3,257 245 
,088 835 2,985) 313|| Victoria..... 2,492 956 2,081 352 
7,901 704 6,107 433)| Walker. , ... 2,158) 218 1,716 69 
aed a% 1,626 157 1,216 108}| Waller.<... 1,067 301 889 111 
NH Wiends oo. se 1,932 282 1,113 9 
1,325 119 1,054 64|| Washington. 1,449 1,868 ‘4,993 176 
64) 119 564 67 POD, . 2.25 4,147 77 3,594) 696 
. ote 980 2,213) 482|| Wharton.... 3,976 760 3,034 307 
304) 221) 1,505) 147 || Wheeler..... 2,600: 517 2,415 277 
78} 117) 469) 78\| Wichita..... 11,672 2,206 9,428 1,327 
F 2,303) 280) 1,746) 162); Wilbarger. .. 3,249 697 3,279 316 
1,521 229) 1,153! 152}| Willacy..... 1,173 40 1,002 376 
tomes 4,720 349) 3,167 136|| Williamson. 5,959 1,714 4,995) » 375 
28] $2! 568 34|| Wilson...... 2,750 605 2,573 286 
9,410) 1.557) 7.116 660|| Winkier..... 1,340 172 90 
532) 138 317) 57}| Wise. ...... 3,751 498 2,737 348 
1,200, 68 2,289 320}| Wood....... 3,559} 585 2,751 192 
2,750 471) 2.380) 681) Yoakum 885: 134 227 13 
425 16 384 14/| Young...... 3,712 478 3,065) 304 
1 172) 156 1,001 59/||Zapata...... 836 495 282 84 
571| , 84 398 64/| Zavala...... 739 259 788 209 
1,432) 298 1,453) 140 z 
it sc 36 064) 7,A76 29,791 3,781|| Totals....| 840,151] 199,152| 734,485 103,874 


U. S. Senator)—O’Daniel, Dem., 260,629; Lawson, Rep., 12,064; Somerville, People’s Unity, 1,934. 
President)—Babson, Proh., 925; Thomas, Soc., 728;, Browder, Com., 212. 
1940 (U. S. Senator)—Connally, Dem., 978,095; Shannon, Rep., 59,340; Brooks, Com., 408. 

38 (Governor)—O' Daniel, Dem., 473,526; Boynton, Rep., 10,940; Miller, Soc., 398; Brooks,, Com., 424. 
36 (President)—Lemke, Union, 3,281; Thomas, Soc., 1,075; Browder, Com., 253; Colvin, Proh., 514. 
32. tbresident)—Thomes, Soc., 4,450; Foster, Com., 207; Jackson Party, 104; Liberty Party, 324. 


(Ges Benatar) —O Dan Dem., 280,735; McDowell, Rep., 9,204. 


PAST VOTE OF TEXAS 


"2 (Pres.), Grant, Rep., 47,406; Greeley, Dem.| 65,666; Chafin, Proh., 1,634; Debs, Soc., 7,870. 
ind Lib., 66,500. 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 219,489; Taft, Rep., 
76 (Pres.). Tilden, Dem., 104,755; Hayes, Rep., eng Roosevelt, Prog., 28,530;- Debs, , Soc., 
156,428; Garfield, | 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 286,514; Hughes, Rep., 
405. 64,919: Hanly, Proh., 1,985; Benson, Soc., 18,963. 
225.309: Blaine,| 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 288,767; Harding, Rep., 
3,534. 114,269: Debs, Soc., 8,121; Rep. (Black and Tan), 
,883; Harrison, 27,247; Amer. Party, 47,968. 
1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 484,605; Coolidge, 
Rep., 130,023; LaFollette, Prog., 42,881. ; 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 367,036; Smith, Dem., 
341,032; Thomas, Soc., 722; Foster, Com., 209. 
1932 '(Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 760,348; Hoover, 
Rep., 97,959; Thomas, Soc., 4,450; Harvey, Lib., 
324; Foster, Com., 207; Jackson Party, 104. 
Proh., 2,644. 1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 734,485; Landon, 
167,200; Roosevelt. Rep., 103,874; Lemke, Union, 3,281; Thomas, 
,791. Soc., 1,075; Colvin,. Proh., 514; Browder, Com., 
* 217,302; Taft, Rep.,| 253. ey 


Method of Congressional Apportionment 


b .R. 2665), signed by the Presi- method of equal proportions, Arkansas gets 7 
nt a eben tee 1941, eet that all future | seats and Michigan gets 17 seats, so that Michi- 
portionments of representatives in Congress shall | gan’s district (309,183) is 11.02 percent larger than 
‘mede by the method of equal proportions. Arkansas’ district (278,484). But if a seat were 

his method, devised by Professor E. V. Hunt- | transferred from Arkansas to Michigan, giving 

j on of Harvard University in 1921, sets up the | Arkansas 6 and Michigan 18, the Arkansas dis- 

wing criterion of a good apportionment. Sup- | trict (324,898) would be 11.26 percent larger than 
an actual apportionment, pill, allotting any | the Michigan district (292,006). Since 11.26 

yen number of seats (say 435) among the Boke: ag than 11.02, the transfer Ca not be 

ates, nsideration; and | made. : . j 

sy hetete (Congr etide to. improve the bill By following a short-cut process of computation, 

g a seat from one state to some the Bureau of the Census prepares, after each 

; Such proposed transfer of a seat | decennial census, an apportionment table which is 

n one state to another state should be made if, | certain to satisfy the above test for every pair of 
and only if, the percentage difference between ie Fe Oe Sispute bet a ome ee i 

ee es ae ieee: Ow? ort ai Rent 4h6 only data required being the populations 

940 population of | of the two states directly concerned and the nume 

Under the! ber of seats allotted to each. cf 


' . 


Election Returns—Utah; Vermont 
Utah ~ . Su 
(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) eee pia 


x 1940 1936 “ae 194070 


Counties | Roos.,|Willkie,| Roos., { Landon, Counties | Roos., | Willkie, 
pear, Dem. {| Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. | Rep. 
to a | | 
j 1,101 1,337 913 
3,248 5,001 2,180 67,318} 35,427 
ett 5,184! 8,606 3,258 15 
5 ,040 1,348 3,524 3,722 
6 128 78 2,521 2,703 
2,836 3,920 1,841 2,215 1,7) 
1,322 1,970 1,070 2,625 1,476 
1,006 1,909 93 1,773 1,624 
1,030 928 842 5,168 8,740 
521 272 tch... 1,502 1,199 
2,060 1,844 1,396'|| Washington} 1,993 1,625 
1,412 2,313 1,027 || Wayne. ... 500 380 
675 381 519|| Weber..... 18,037 7,946 
1,943 2,314 1,466 ——_ | —___— 
575 738 483 || Totals...| 154,277 93,151| 150,246 


us| 466 442 610 339 
i {u. 8, Senator) “ais Soc., 200; Browder, Com., 191. 


1940 (U. S. Senator)—Murdock, Dem., 155,499; Farnsworth, Jr., Rep., 91,931. 
1940 (Governor)—Maw, Dem., 128,519; Colton, Rep., 117,713; Quinn, Ind., 580. 
hgh + PAST VOTE OF UTAH 
96 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s, 64,607; | 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 84,025; Hughes, R& 
Palmer, Dem., 21; McKinley, Rep., 13,491. 54,137; Hanly, Proh., 149; Benson, Soc., 4,46 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 45,006; MéKinley, | 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 56,639; Harding, Ri 
Rep., 47,089; Woolley, Proh., 209; Debs, Soc., 720. None ies Debs, Soc., 3,159; F.-Lab., 4,475. _ 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 33,413; Roosevelt, | “47 Sy Pkt ee: RED. 77,327; Davis, De 
“Rep., 62,446; Debs, ‘Soc., 5,767. 1928 (Pres), Hoover, Rep., e418; Smith, D 
Geis (eres )y Bryan; Dem, 42,601; Taft, Rep., | so ose. homes Boer Gel: Fostre col 
* Debs, Soc., 4,895 985; Thomas, Soc., 954: Foster. Com., 47 
Mee Wilson Den. 36.579- Tat Rep myer Gre) Pebe tears Dem., 116,750; Hoow 
Reoesle Broe., 2817: Bec, 8.023. | Sa tee ee 


Vermont 
(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 


1936 


Wr) 1940 


1949 


| 1936 


nties | Roos., | Willkie, |'Roos., |Landon,|| Counties | Roos., | Willkie, de 
Dem Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. | eae Boe a 
2,646| — Orange.... 2,029) 4,527 4,6 

4'166 Orleans... 31294. 4)480 2668 

3,342 Rutland... . 8,798 10,829 9,543 

10,962 Washington 7,727 8,426 8,073 

,203 Windham... 4,101 7,031 69 
He atte: - Windsor... 5,475) 9, 109) 5,084 
2,566 1,279 2,846 Totals... 64,269 78,371! 62,124 


* 


LS ah bred Rep., 44,804; Pollard, Dem., 12,708. 
a Shea Bee hen er 5 ; . 
(0. S. Senator)—Austin, Rep., 93,283; Searles, Dem., 47,101. ; i 1 
. 3, 1945; Aiken, Rep., 87,150; Comings, Dem., 54,263. sacghic cab co aie Sa pees tens enpy 
i Governor)—Wills, Rep., 87,346; McGrath, Dem., 49,068. y 


PAST VOTE OF VERMONT zz 


>r 10,927; ) 1904 (Pres.), P : R 

, Rep., 41,481; O’Conor, Lab. Ref., : ‘ ellen RoE Phe eee 

es.), Tilden, Dem., 20,350; Hayes, Rep:, a (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 11,496: Taft, | 
c GODk Rete i 


593; 40,459; Swallow, Proh., 792; Debs, Soc., 8 


Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 19,316; Garfield, | 1912’ (Pres.), Wilson, Dem. : ‘Taft, Re 
Teas EE sh teat eect 1pie' ten Roget ee 33,139 Debs git bn 
res.), eveland, em., mh bs thf . res.), Wilson, Dem., 39: : i 
ts, 98,514; St John, Prom. 1753, ay 1988 emi., 22,739; Hughes, Re 
(Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 16,785; Harrison, res.), Cox, Dem., 20,919; ‘ding, Re 
p., 45,192: Fisk, Proh., 1,460. ae ao es a 
_ (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 16,325; Harrison, | 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 80,498; Davis, De: 
37.992: Weaver, People’s, 44. 6 
res.), Bryan, Dem., 10,607; Palmer, Dem., | 1928 ,(Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 90,404; Smith, De 
329; Gee aga enn . 1932 (Pres.) Rooseveit ay 56,266 Ho | 
» (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 12,849; Kin ey) it, Dem., +266; Hoovy) 
42,569: Woolley, Proh., 388. stat 


1930 1940 


1930 
a. 9 7 6 ||Nev - 
a . 2 9 hi 2 : 
0 23 8 JIN. J 14 9 
Beitre (Meo Bee IN ee Me i 
6 | 6 |[Mags..} 15 | aa |INNS iz 2 
at 1 |Mien. 17 17 |IN'D 2 
% ay 10 “eee 9 g Ohio 24 9 
9 0 || Miss, 7 7 {Okla 9 é 
. Mo. 13 13 & 
27 26 ||Mont 2 2 2 0 
Me 1 Neb. 5 4e pe ee fe if 


Election Returns—Virginia 423 
- > . = 
Virginia 
(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 
1940 1936 1936 
aties | Roos., |Willkie,| Roos., |Landon,|| Counties | Roos., |Willkie, af 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. | Rep. esreah np 
No'’th’berl’d 71 386 618 
Nottoway.. 1,29 373 1,297 360 
Orange... .. 464 1,227 
Page. at , ,630 1,888 1,551 
Patrick . 479) 14 1,588 
Pitts'lvania, : 28 3,694 556 
Powhatan. . 157 438 158 
Prince Ed. . , 313 1,158 253 
Prince Geo. 156 713 128 
Pr’ Se ’ 445 1,925 436 
| Pr. Will'm.. 1435 500| 1,512 457 
43 || Pulaski . 1,023 2,337 1,180 
0 || Rapp’ha’ek ) 225 686 241 
| Richmond. . 257 451 217 
Roanoke. . . 5 2,302) 3,422 2,105 
|; Roekbridge 6 902 1,635 8 
|| Rock'’gham , 2,922 2,918 2,834 
R | ee 2,080 3,143 1,599 
oe bol 2/982] 2/192 "046 
3,527 2,861 3,152 
Tee 2,134 2,337 2,067 
213 1,673 14 
365 836 453 
463 651 596 
120 715 8 
164 880 126 
2,356 2,992 1,981 
1,174 426 
305 870 200 
2,697) 2,595 2,047 
871 
1,448 5,399 2,057 
ae 1,507 2,089 2,781 
ae 177 729 
82,895 161,083 76,366 
1,802 3,381 1,225 
sete 42 1,364 311 
eee | 113 363 Aa 
|| Ch'l'tt’sville Y 743 1,393 335 
| Clift’n #’rge ,179] 353 1,199 343 
Danville... 4 787; 3,266 549 
522 944 411 
215 971 1 
1,000] 1,390 894 
; re 30: 1,309 332 
| Lynchburg. 1,966| 3,697 1,373 
Martinsville 980 269 949 2. 
7 J 86 4,02 919 
3,485 19.60% 8,229 
675 5,617 861 
793 417 650 421 
7 || Richmond. 333 6,031| 18,784 4,478 
Roanoke. 3,553| 7,087 3,363 
So. Norfolk. 0 156 823 172 
j 687 1,091 568 
383 1,350 281 
36 168 382 96 
Weeo 945 1,096 743 


Tot’ 1,Cit’s|_75.763|  26,468| 73,897 | 21,970 
“ Count’s| 160,198] 82,895] __161,083| 76,366 


Co’s & Cit’s! 235,961) 109,363| 234,980 98,366 


tor)—Glass, Dem., 79,421; Wilkes, eet met na Burke, Com., 2,041. 
Ber ciccery. Babarns Proh., 882: Thomas, Soc., Aiken, Soc. Lab., 48; Browder, Com., 71. 
(President) —Taomas, Soc., ‘313; ‘Lemke, Union, 933, *Coivin, Proh., 594; Browaer, Com., 98. 


PAST VOTE OF VIRGINIA 


1 nd Lib., 91,654; Grant, ; 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 86,548; Roosevelt, Rep., 
“3 468. Eocunnor eis Ref., oe 42. z Sonn’ ee Swallow, Proh., 1-383; 1 Bebs, Fete ‘56. e 
es, Rep., res.), Bryan, oe 
es.), Tilden, Dem., 139,670; Hay rey oF te Ghiny Pet gire Bebe: soe, 2 3. 

k, Dem., 128.568: Garfie 1912 (Pres.), Wilson em. eS ai of ep., 
aw oad: OF tne ‘Hancock votes, reli ee she 288: ooee tees Frog. arid: Debs. B90, B20: 
b the Read- Tes on, De a 
4 ‘the Regulars, and 31,674 by e 1 of Mes Ay Hany, Pro. Tia. Benron, so 1080 

Jeveland, Dem., 145,497; Blaine, | 1920 (Pres. Cox, Dem. arding, Rep., 
139. 5 6 St Joma Proh., 138. | 87,456; Watkins, Proh., 826: Debs, Soc., 807; 
ae *Gievel jand, Dem., 151,979: Harrison, | Christensen, Farm.-Lab., 240. 
150,449; Fisk, Proh., 1/682. 1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 139,797; Coolidge, 
ces.), Cleveland, Dem., 163, Ae . Banat Rep. 2 13885 LaFoillette, Progs.,’ 10,379; Johns, 

e a 
Pi, ee ket ate 1098 (pres) Hoover, Rep., 164,609; Smith, Ser ay 
Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist). 140,146: Thomas, Soc., 250; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 
Salmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 2,127: 180: Foster, Com.. 173. 203,979: Ht 
ley, Rep., 135.383; Levering, Proh.. 2. 34. 1932 (Pres. ei : Dem., 08,9 78 Foover, 
f 0; Me: ey, Re ep., | ; ’ ty ’ 

oe oe Pee Debs, Soc. 145. | Prohi,, 1,843; ‘Foster, Com.. 86; Cox, ind. 15. 


424 Election Returns—Washington — ; 
ie Washington : 5 he ere 


(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 


1940 , 1936 


Willkie, | Roos., |Landon, 
Rep. Dem. Rep. 


Counties | Roos., 
¢ ; Dem 


Counties pit Willkie, |- Roos., La 


Lincoln... . 


H dre Snohomish . 
Spokane... 

} =e ; sh ae 
Grant: .... 4,097 urston.. . 
Grays H’bor 8,36 i Wahkiakum 

; “Taland oe 1,626 921 ||Walla Walla 


Whatcom. . 
Whitman... 6,351 6,356 7,753 
Yakima.... 18,092 20,398} 17,200 


4 ey 2/627 ; Totals...| 462,145] 322,123] 459,579 | 206 
Ibe Wage 9,280 9)22 ; & 
1940 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 4,586; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 667; Browder, Com., 2,626; Babson, Pi 
; ! | 


"1940 (U.S. Senator)—Wallereén, Dem., 404,718; Chadwick, Rep., 342,589. I 
1940 (Governor)—Langlie, Rep., 392,522; Dill, Dem., 386,706; Brockway, Com.,’ 1,674; Ater, | 


ab., 426. ‘ ¥ ; 
1938 (U. S. Senator)—Bone, Dem., 371,535; Colvin, Rep., 220,204; Solie, Soc. Lab., 1,553. * 
: 1936 (President)—Lemke, Union, 17,463; Thomas, Soc., 3,496; Browder, Com., 1,907; Colvin, P® 
¢ 1,041; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 362; Pellsy, Christian, 1,598. ; 


PAST VOTE OF WASHINGTON 3 


1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem,, 29,844; Harrison, 167,244; Hanly, Proh., 6,868; Benson, Soc. 
_ Rep,, 36,460; Weaver, People’s, 19,105; Bidwell, | 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 84,298; Hardin: 
| Proh., 2,553. 223,137; Watkins, Proh., 3,79 

_ 1896 (Pres.), McKinley, Rep., 39,153; Bryan, Dem. Christensen, Farm-Lab., 77,246. 

_ and People’s, 51,646; Palmer, Nat. Dem., 1,668; | 3994 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 220,224; LaFol 
Son teres oan, ben., 44,833; McKinley, Rep.,| 2TO8s-, 150,727; Davis, Dem., 42,842; Nata 
| 91,456; Woolley, Proh., 2,363; Debs, Soc,,’2,006.| Amer, 5,981; Johns, Soc-Lab.. 1,008; au 


aE EE eee Piel By tet smi 
Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 58,691; . 156,772: omas, Soc., 2,614; Reynolds, 
; Chafin, Proh., 4,700; Debs, Soc., 14,177. | _ Lab., 4,068; Foster, Com., 1,541. 5 
Pres.), Wilson, ., 86,840: Taft, Rep., | 1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 353,260; How 
0,445; Roosevelt, Prog., 113,698; Debs, Soc.,| Rep., 208,645; Harvey, Lib., 30,308; Th 
40,134. Soc., 17,080; Foster, Com., 2,972; Upshaw, P& 
916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 183,388; Hughes, Rep., 1,540; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 1,009. . 


1852 Washington was organized as a separate territory and in 1872 the last dispute over its nort 
undary line, known as the “‘fifty-four-forty or fight’’ controversy, which started back in 1859 (pre 
tated by the death of a British pig in the potato patch of an American settler on the island of 
aay fo Res ea decided in favor of Uncle Sam through the arbitration of th 
uring the late e 


and 
North 


meant an end of the factional strife for control of the city government 
ment for all the people of the city. 


q 


Gingko Petrified Forest in Washington 


& 
ardens of the bygone, set with colossal trees, | Lakes district of this country, many Ag 
st their tropic verdure in the onrush of lava, | and semi-tropical varieties. maya 5 Pal 
ing only the skeletons of those giant trees, The Gingko for which the forest is named, 
edded in crumbling lava rock and soil in the | Oriental tree, a silver apricot, growing unti 
ls near the Columbia River. last century only in the sacred gardens of: © 
y fe Some ten to thirty million years ago those mam- ee pol Eas in Japan and in this country 
¥f Titaraor, were swept along in a Columbia Basin amenva’ Purposes. ‘The only known spe 


= | 
é 


. flow, stifling them in its molten mock. of petrified Gingko are found in this fore, 
dia ditional flows of lava, laid upon the skeleton, ‘of te yee peed J ene Gone way 
that maglent aoreet mere since been eroded away About 100 ites Ravesbe Hoe Columbig Havas 
win pen ania tives Gees Now close to the | the Gingko, there are threes ana fon nee 
Py aeces paerrelous opal logs, showing the exact | las firs. Maple has heen fenne sore ie) 
Ss be i a a beat BAS. and Asetaieh cast in a| and among the spruce and thres ite a (oe 
The climate in which this far-distant garden teal ete eee nore Others une 

a tare ome baye besa: Bintee to the present | blue. Seaca Feat aioe solidihied ay 
aes E r 3 a r LH . ae 
, a the Cascades had not yet beck thrown up eames wrongs is found near the Douglas fir in some 
the cea rain-clouds with their spurs. As a result been identified with * ie 
the wees were of a type found now in the Great |! with any known extinet, sueviee 


Election Returns—West Virginia 425 
West Virginia 


(Presidential vote, i940, 1936) 


1946 1936 1940 1936 
D nties} Roos., 


Wilikie, | Roos., 
oos. Loe Counties! Roos., ; Willkie,| Roos., Landon, 


Dem. Rep. Dem. ep. Dem. Rep. Dem ep 

4,576| 5,284 | 3,875 || Mingo..... 11,619] 5 
6,562] 8,336 | 6.585 || Monongalia} — 12,940 10/367] 13677 | SigiT 
4,128} 7,697 | 3,477 || Monroe.... 3,283] 3,043) 31413 | 3,268 
4,056} 5,667 | 3,709 || Morgan. :: 1,286} 21563! 1.620 | 2'555 
4,004) 5.955 3/485 || Nicholas... 5,312; 41299] 5.872 | 3/964 
21,027| 27,319 -| 19,008 || Ohio.....-! 21,713] 18,073] 22,899 | 13,743 
1,891] 3,369 | 1,733 || Pendleton: : 2,710| 1,977] 2,637 1800. 
2,881] 3,387 2/513 || Pleasants... - 1,779) 1/896] 13907 | 1,820 
3,293] 1,716 | 3.023 || Pocahontas. 3,604 2,886] 4,118 | 2)850 
10,307} 23,864 | 8,942 || Preston... 4:730/ 8,213) 5,410 | 7,553 
2,067, 3,433 | -1,858 || Putnam... 4,888] 4/268] 4:756 | 3,958 
3,195] 995 | 2,923 || Raleigh..-.| 23,105] 11,752] 22/840 | 9,001 
6,451| 10,738 | 5,881 || Randolph. . 8,465} 4,196] 8,109 | 3,711 
1,751] 3,792 1,512 || Ritchie. . - 2/439| > 4'982| 2/825 | 4.639 
4:997| 7,756 | 3,957 || Roane... 5,158] 5,317| 5,047 | 5,282 
1,674| 2,956 | _1,581 || Summers. :: 5.441} 3,644) 5,779 | 3,621 
17,087| 24,361 | 14,180 || ‘Taylor... = 4,968} 4841] 5,795 | 4,061 
5,104) 3,453 | 4,711 || Tucker. 3,332} 21654|. 3,801] 2/375 
2,332| 5,443 | 2/040 || Tyler... 1 -: 2/026] 4.354; 2/509 | 4,031 
40,113} 50,801 | 35,387 || Upshur. 2/862 6,086, 3,163 | 5,745 
5,935) 5,531 5.499 || Wayne... .. 2 5,701! 8,954 | 5,6 
4,818} 5,370 | 4,382 || Webster... 4,579| -2,067| 4,613 
9'860| 18,424 7,069 || Wetzel... .: 5,590 4443| 6,463 
13,349] 20,859 | 11/403 |] Wirt... 212! 1,55 1,818] 1.783 
9,324] 9.198 | 7,967 |] Wood. --.| 13.96: 15,005] 16,829 
7239| 4.95: 5. yoming.. ‘805 ; ‘ 
13.906. 25.471 9.975 we eee Bibra te BS 
11395' 18.391 | 10.762 |} Totals...| 495,662! 

163} 11,395! 18.391 | 10.762 | 5,662, 372,414| 502,582 | 325,358 


2 (U. S. Senator, full term)—Revercomb, Rep., 256,816; Neely, Dem., 207,045. 
(U..S. Senator, unexpired term)—Shott sr., Rep., 227,469; Rosier, Dem., 207,678. 
i640 (U.S. Senator)—Kilgore, Dem., 492,413; Sweeney, Rep., 381,806. : 

$40 (Governor)—Neely, Dem., 496,028; Dawson, Rep., 383,698. 

§ (President)—Thomas, Soc., 832: Celyin., Proh., 1,173. 


PAST VOTE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 29,533;) Rep., 132,628; Swallow, Proh., 4,604; Debs, 

, Rep., 32,323. | Soc., 1,574. 

poo? Tilden, Dem., 55,584; Hayes, Rep., a Uae JE mene Mert: mere ns Taft, Rep., 

5 ~ ¢ : 869; afin, Proh., 5,139; Debs, Soc., 3,679. 
Be in. apaaees De ee eet 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 113,046; Taft, Rep., 

Ptpres.) * Gleveland, Dem., 67,331; Blaine rate Roosevelt, Prog., 78,977; Debs, Soc..’ 

as , em., yt, ’ 336. 
5 ee St. John, Proh., 939; Butler, 1916, (Pres.) Wilson, Dem. 140,403; Hughes, Rep.. 
? a > 5 ] ,124; Hanly, Proh. ; Benson, Soc. 4 

(Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 78,677; Harrison, | )999 "(pres.), Cox Dem., 320,789: Herding’ 

‘ iced . 4 x ay 789; g, Rep.. 

te Fisk, Proh., 1,085; Streeter. United 282,007; Watkins, Proh., 1,528:"Debs, Soc., 5,618. 

Sed - ‘ 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 288,635; Davis, Dem.. 
rrison, , , , 
J, Cleveland, Dem. 4 i tté; “Bidwell, | 251,232; "LaFollette,’ Progs., 36,723; Nations. 
* ud 2 | mer., 1,072. 

1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 375,551; Smith, Dem. 
263,748: Thomas, Soc., 1,313; Varney, Proh.. 
1703; as ge pr chins ‘eh 3 

: 1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., ,124; Hoover, 

res.), Bryan, oc.. 219. Rep., 330,731; Thomas, Soc., 5,133; Upshaw, 


Botes) Paiker. Deri. Roosevelt, | Proh., 2.342; Foster, Com., 444. 


ee 


7 = Cc ley, of Vir- | several contemporaries and by 1735 settlers were 
epee heavily yas tte Sar trade, | along the South Fork of the Potomac. All of this 
thn Lederer on three expeditions westward | Tegion was a part of the land embraced in the 
: sp ; the | ‘Northern Neck’’ grant to Lord Fairfax, whose 
mountains. He claimed to have seen the | .i+veyors in 1746 planted the celebrated Fairfax 
ins that now form the boundary between | stone at the head of the North Branch of the 
a and West Virginia. Major-General Wood, | Potomac to mark the western limits. | 
710, was commissioned ‘‘for the finding out the | In 1768, following the retreat of the French from 
tana flowing of the waters on the other side | the Ohio regions, the Six Nations sold the land to 
© jnountains.”’ In this quest Captain Thomas | the English. Other Indian | tribes claimed the 
sand four men discovered the New River and | country, but within historic times no Indians oc- 
far as the falls of the Great Kanawha | cupied West Virginia. Numerous evidences of pre- 
ié71. Gabriel Arthur subseauently-| vious occupancy of the Indians and of the Mound ~ 
e indian village of Moneton along | Builders, an earlier race, are to be found all over 
the State, but more especially along the Ohio 
River. The encroachment of the whites, cand the — 
settlement of this region, led to conflicts that ~ 
lasted many years. Dunmore’s War, in 1774, was 
marked by the battle of Point Pleasant, October 10, 
between troops under General Andrew Lewis, and 
the South Branch of the | Indians under Chief Cornstalk. This was really the 


ts carried to the east led to an | forerunner of the Revolution. 
With the opening of the American Revolution, 


troops from along the Potomac were among the 
first to reach Washington at Boston. A consider- 
able number of citizens from western Virginia 
were in all major engagements from Boston to 
Yorktown. Others followed George Rogers Clark 
in his conquest of the west from the British and 
Indian allies. 


Wi isconsin 
‘ (Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 
1940 1936 
Jounties | Roos., |Willkie,| Roos., j;Landon, Counties | Roos., 
rears Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. a! em. Rep. 
1,818 2,289 1,191|} Marinette. . . 7,703 7,688 
B58 3'592|  5,904| 2'439|| Marquette...| _ 1,195] 3,086 
6,183! 7,806 7,419 5,067|| Milwaukee. .| 209,861) 131,120 
dan gag bee] Baza) Monee cc] "al gee 
16,37 1; ; conto...... ji 3 
1 8i6 : : 2;481|| Oneida... ... 5,375| _ 3,694 
2,513 2,510 2,801 1,422 Wgebee o fester 12,168 17,733 
2,324 5,327 4,694 1,972 | Ozaukee. 3,662 4, 
7,250 i ‘7,854 5,760|| Pepin....... 1,194 2,272 
4,683 9,501 6,931 5,196]| Pierce 2 3,259 6,624 
7,021 ; 8,936 5;607]| Polk... 1... ,979 6,031 
3,595 4,667 137 2,857|| Portage..... 10,148 5,67 
40,331 21,845 35,856 15,233)| Price: <.). <i. 5. 4,042 3,879 
8,948 14,651 14,782 6,829/) Racine. ..... 23,532 18,753 
2,750 ‘i 3,952 3,146!) Richland 3,524) 5,527) 
15,548) ,695| 16,684 5,079 OC Kats ete ~ 17,543 20,141 
he eget ,545, 6,968 ; 4,570|| Rusk....... 3,578 ; 
10,129 9,595 10,065 6,802)| St. Croix 89. 6,857 
0 iG 4 800]|Sauk....... 6,106 9,363 
10,323 16,804 14,821 9,179|| Sawyer 2,439 2,745 
951 1,672 3,092 ,334|| Shawano 5,241 5 
45: 11,143 9,170 7,196|| Sheboygan 15,800 15,305 
4,565 5, 5,941 3,700|| Taylor...... 3,771 3,668 
2,357 4, 3,840 2,926)! Tremp’l’au 5,175 5,319 
025 4,978 4,988 3,623|| Vernon..... 5,776 6,614 
Bigs fe 3,525 1,672 3,319 S02) Vilas? 3h. . ses 2,470 2,251 
3,975 3,741 4,537 2,235]; Walworth... 5,449 11,594 
842 10,178 11,144 5,599|| Washburn... 2,901 2,805 
354 5,268 4,544 A Washingt'n.. 4,683 8,501 
17,174! 12,182 18,137 7,268|| Waukesha. .. 12,859 16,726 
389} 3,862 971 1,527}; Waupaca.... 4,616 11,099 
13/079! 13,711|. 14,455] _—-7,558|| Waushara.. | 1,747 4,872} . 
4,315 5,059 4,976 3,801}; Winnebago. . 15,570 18,697 
5,190}  4,523| 5,837| 2,635] Wood....... 8,574, 9,654 
3.951] 5,812; 5,520} 3,120 pes tates esa itet £5 (E elk 
13,142 12,616 15,539) 5,094 Totals....| 704,821) 679,206] 802,984 
13,724 15,264 17,898 7,328} 


. 1942 Dae er)-2 1 ora, Prog., 397,664; Heil, Rep., ae ‘tak Sullivan, Dem., 98,153; Zeidler, se 
(11,295; Blair, Ind. Com., 1,092; Cozzini, Ind. Soc. Labor, 
ia 0 @eresident)—Thomas, Soc., 15,071; Babson, Poh, oy 148: Browder, Com., 2,394; Aiken, 


é a Senator)—LaFollette, Prog., 605,609; Clausen, Rep,, 553,692; Finnegen, Dem., > 
Com., 1,308; Wiggert, Jr., Soc Lab., 838 
1940 O (Governor) Hen, Aa 558, 678: “Loomis, Prog., 546,436; MeGoyern: Dem., 264,985; Blair, 
340; Fisher, Soc. Lab., 1,158. 
; 8 (Governor)—Heil tReD., 543,675; La Follette, Prog., 353,381; Bolens, Dem., 78,446; Smith, Un 
ae COS. ‘senat Ne Aisne: Rep., 446,770; Ek P 
938 ena Or) Bi. iley, Rep., ern, Prog., 249,209; Duffy, Dem., 231,976; an | 
nsend Plan, 7,251; Blair, Ind., Com., 1,283; Ehrhardt, Soc., ‘Lab., Told, ; 
096. (President) —Lemke, Union, 60, 297: Thomas, Soc.,, 10,626: Browder, Com., 2,197; Colvin, Pri 
j Alken, ‘Soe. .Lab., 557. 


PAST VOTE OF WISCONSIN - : 4 
Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 86,477;| Soc., 7,051. ( 
104.992. 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 124,107; Roosevis 


sane eae Dem., 123, 927; es pen, ak 280,164; Swallow, Proh., 9.770: Debs, 

53 vi eet (Pres, 3 Br an, Dem., 166,632; Taft, 
-), Hancock, Dem,., 214,634; Garfield, ,747; Chafin, *Broh., 11,572; Debs) Sone 28, 

14a, 897; “Weaver, Greenback, 7,980; Dow, 1913, "( (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 164, 228: Taft 


ie 69. 0,695; Roosey ; 

( tes.),, Cleveland, Dem.. 146,453; Blaine, 33,481, reall, Frags.) £230) 
, 161,135; St. John, Proh., 7,649: Butler, | 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 193,042; Hug. 
b Ra 221,323; Hanly, Proh., 7,166; Benson n, 5 


(Pres.), Gleveland, Dem., 155,243; Harrison, : 
176 1558; Fisk, Proh., 14,415; Streeter, bar Reed ey Dem., 113,422; Harding, Re 
8,576; Watkins, Proh., 8,647; Debs, Soc. 

160,388; Rep., 132,068; U.| 1924 (Pres. ), La Follette, Prog., 453, rae “Coola 

Said 246. At 3G54 saarcise Rep sets Davis, Dem., 68,11 

' m,j} Workers Faris, P inns, 

Pa #0 B46; Weaver, People’s, 9,909; Bidwell, Lab., 411; Wallace. ee rae ge 20 
e 13 Pp; , Hoover, Re 544, 

(Gov.), Dem., 142,250; Rep., 196,150; Pop., Thomas, boc, oe pale 
Proh., 11,240. 1,528; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 381; Varney, Pr 


25, ye Bryan, een ue A ee Be (Populist), 2. 
: ‘almer z (a) m., 4,553; |'1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, D 
inley, Rep., ace 051; Levering, Proh., 7,799. R ‘ ras Thomas, Pes eB Hee 
res.), Bryan Dem., 159,279; McKinley, oa sigs i "Upshaw, Proh., 2, 672; ineynol 
oc. La’ 


265, 756; Woolley, Proh., 10, 022; Debs, 


oe 
Te oti traders and missionaries first settled Wisconsin in 1670 and it was part of thi no 
France from 1634 until it was surrendered to the British in 1763 aed to the United States 
783 as a part of the Northwest territory. Wisconsin was admitted to the Union May 2: 
Legislature consists of a Senate of 33 spemibers elected for four years, one half (16 or 17 altern 
be eae two years, and an Assembly of 100 members all elected for two years, 
the beginning of Wisconsin’s recorded history, the Indians of this area posses 
ad advanced to a degree midway’ between that of the superior culture of the Autees ‘of Moris 
‘that of more backward tribes such as the Utes. They lived in villages which, in numerous insté 
“that situated where many a eine city and town stands today. In the early summer season th 
were content to stay close to the vi lages while the women tilled the soil and planted corn but be 
_ summer waned they would leave to hunt buffalo. Meanwhile, the women would go fishing, 
j ria for mats, or work a mines from which they obtained ore for making implements or oo 


at 


iN a alla | 


Election Returns—Wyoming; Electoral Vote of States 427 


Wyomin 
(Presidential yote, 1940, 1936) 
1936 | 1949 1936 


1940 


1a ' 
unties | Roos., | Willkie,; Roos., |Landon,|| Counties | Roos., | Willkie, Roos., |Landon, 
: Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 
2,756. 427 1,124 1,086 
2,859} 996)/Park...... ,512 2,594 1,618 
1,540} 329| (758| 1,736] .0 dy 
2,882} O41) 814 4,731 2,726 
1,889} 1556) 771 667 638 
1,359) 218 .439 6,232 1,797 
3,788 2 7|jTeton...... 623} 95 
2,861 ,047/|Uinta...... ,335)} 1,972 1,015 
913) 3 796;; Washakie. . 080 1,109 
1,460: 949) ,266); Weston... . 292 1,193 1,084 
5,955) 356 | SS See 
: ,339) 1,765 376 | Totals.... 633 62,624 38,739 
na ’ 5,555) 10) 


4 Be eat aunt, Dem., 39,599; Smith, Rep., 37,568. ~ 

2 (U. S. Senator)—Robertson, Rep., 41,486; Swartz, Dem., 34,503. 
40 (Presid2at}—-Babson, Proh., 172; Thomas, Soc., 148. 

U. S. Senator)—O’Mahoney, Dem., 65,022; Simpson, Rep., 45,682. 
(President)—Thomas, Soc., 200; Lemke, Union, 1,653; Browder, Com., 91; Colvin. Proh., 75. 


PAST VOTE OF WYOMING 
res). Bryan, Dem., 10,164; McKinley, | e (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 17,429; Harding, Rep., 


Pres.), Parker, Dem., 8,930; Roosevelt, Rep., 
489; Swallow, Proh., 217; Debs. Soc., 1,077. | 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 41,858; LaFollette. 
(Pres.), 14,918; Taft, Rep..| Progs., 25,174: Davis. Dem., 12,868, 
; b: 1,715. 1928 (Pres.), Hoover. Rep., 52,748; Smith, Dem. 
: Taft, Rep. 29,299: Thomas, Soc., 788. 
; . Soc., 2,760. | 1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt. Dem., 54,370; Hoover, 
. 28.316; Hughes, Rep.,. . Rep., 39.583; Thomas, Soc., 2,829; Foster, Com. 
.. 373: Benson, Soc., 1,453. 180. 


Electoral Waites for President, 1904-1940 ; 


1904 | 1908 | 1912 | 1916 | 1920 1924 i928 | 1932 __ 1936 1940 i 
R.| D. 
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tes of Vermont in 1912 were cast for ‘the 
am H. Taft for President. ‘and Nicholas Murray Butler for Vice-President, 
in 1924 were cast for the 
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Pitti Vote 40% eet 1940, ae States 
Source: Secretary of United States Senate 


It Willkie S 4 Roosevelt 
A ome Rep. States D 
\_ 


; States | 


ie 250,726 42,184 ||Nevada..........-.+--- 
TUN Ra Re 95,267 54.030 ||New Hampshire......... 
Cie ae eae 158,622 42'121 ||New Jersey............. 


1,877,618 1,351,419 ||New Mexico............ 
265,554 ot 


Mees aos 417,621 361/819 ||North Carolina. 
74,599 61, North Dakota 
359,334 126,158 ||Ohio...... 
waa gigas 265.194 23/934 ||Oklahoma 
BES ANS oY on iN oi5 127,842 106,553 ||Oregon... 
2,149,934 2,047,240 ||Pennsylvania.. 
74,063 899,466 ||Rhode Island........... 
578,800 632,370 |'South Carolina.......... 
364,725 489,169 |\South Dakota........... 
557,222 410,384 ||Tennessee............ a 
319,751 5446 li Pexagins. cca oelet cp aeeikn 
my pu 156.478 163,951 Utah wacetttettatseesees 
PONE MIE S10 GW Dae en ea 384,546 269, OPMMUNG, tee cd. ete ets 
Sty Massachusetts EST | 1,076,522 939°700 ||Virginia...02 22222210! 
Poa oes 1'032;991.|  1,039;917 ||Washington............. : : 
i : 44/196 596,274 ||West Virginia........... 495,662 
at Gan 168,267 2,814 ||Wisconsin........-.-.5 704,821 
ee, ae 958,476 871,009 ||Wyoming.........-..... 59,287 
Se eae 145,698 99,579 Peo ra Mase - 
263,677 352,201 Totale 2 eee 27,243,466 | 22,304,7: 


Rede anie Socialist, 99,557; Browder, Communist, 46,251; Babson, Prohibition, 57,812; Aiken, Socialill 
abor. 14,861; other, 48,610. Total popular vote—49,815,312. a. 7 


q 


Se. Popular Vote for President in 1936 by States % 


: Compiled from official sources by direction of South Trimble, Clerk, House of Representamt i 


Roos. Landon { Lem. |Thom. f Roos. Landon | Lem. |Thow 
Dem. Rep. j|Union| Soc. States Dem. Rep. |Union| Soc 
35,358 551 242||Nevada...... 31,925 11,923 0 
. 33,433} 3,307 SUPINE EE So ack ee 108/460 104/642 4,819 
32,039 4 446|| New Jersey . 1,083,850 720,322 0 
\ $36,431 0} 11,331)|New Mexico. 105,838 61,710 924 
181,267; 9,962! 1,593 Om York. ..| 3,018,298] 2,180,670 0 
278,685) 21,805) 5,683 . Carolina. . 616,141 223,283 0 
54,014 442 172 N. Dakota... 163,148} . 72,751), 36,708 
78,248 0 Ot Ohio ewes 1,747,122] 1,127;709/132,212 
36,942 141 68]|OkKlahoma.... 501,069 245,122 0 
7,68 0}/Oregon...... . 266,733 122,706} 21,83i 
1,570,393] 89,439) 7,530)/Pa.......05. 2,353,788] 1,690,300) 67,467 
1,570} 19,407] 3,856]//R. T......... 165,238 ti 19,569 
487,977| 29,687) .1,373}|S. Carolina... 113,791 1,646 0 
397,727 0} 2,766/|S. Dakota.... 160,137 125,977| 10,3388 
369,702] 12,501] * 632||'Tennessee... . 327,083 146,516 296} 
36,791 0 O}| "Texas. <3.) 734,485 103,874) 3,281 
168,823) 7,581 783)| Utah. ...... ~ 150,246 64,555 4 
231,43 1,629]| Vermont..... 62,124 81,023 j 
768,613/118,639| 5,111]| Virginia... ... 234,980 98,336 233 
699,733) 75,795| 8,208|| Washington. . 459,579 206,892| 17,463). 
350,461| 74,296) 2,872]|W. Virginia. . 502,582 325,486 0 
\. 4,443 329]| Wisconsin.. . . 802,984 380,828] 60,297 
697,891] 14,630] 3,454!|Wyoming.... 62,624 38,739| 1,653 
98} 5,549] 1,066, Tes 
347) 454 247) 731; 12,847 0} Totals... ,|27,476,673)16,679,583|882,479/1 


Communist, 80,159. The “‘other’’ total of 340,203 includes Colvin, Prohibition, 37, 844 
c Sova -Labor, 12,777; and scattering and void votes. Total:popular vote—45, 646,817. 


Popular Vote for President in 1932 by States 
ompiled from official sources by direction of South Trimble, Clerk, House of Representatiy 


proarer Thos. Roos. | Hoover | Thos. Roos. ; Hoover Tho! 
Soc. ||States|} Dem. Rep. Soc. States! Dem. Rep. 


2,030) |Me...| 128,907} 166,631] 2,4 -- |1,301,695)1,227,679) 64,00 
BR ..| "516,468] '188 “405 


J 
M. 95,089 54,217 ‘776 
Soa 959/1,937,963|1 

C..| 497,566 "20873 344 7 301 
IN) Di. A 71,772 3,521 
Totals—Roosevelt 22,821,857; Hoover 15,761,841; Thomas 884, 18 


Reynolds, Socialist-Labor, 33,275; Foster, Communist, 102, x 
iberty, 53,425; Coxey, Farm-Labor, 7,309.’ Total popular ee 


7 
,-e 


Sham Presidential. Voie, by States 192 


8, 


1924, 1920 
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Source; The Official Returns 


_ . Popular Vote for President in 1928, by States 


Hoover | Smith |Thom.| Foster ~ Hoo’ ] ‘ 
2 < ver Smith |T ‘ 
Rep. Dem, Soc. State Rep. Dem, co Workets 
120,725|- 127,797] 460 Nevada...) _ 18,327 k 
32533 a E34, hg 118337 14,000)... 52 fee sc. 
ent i , 5, 80,715| 455 1 
pashiead GHeRee| vol cals (Newamencs Tepes) Slbait| At] daly 
253,872| 133,131] 3,47: wor D3'34a SP eae 158 
296,614; 252,040 3019 N. Carotina. 2S 99 met tt 107 O88) 
18-860] 36-843) 320 N. Dakota..| 131,441] 106,648| 843] " “936 
aaas 101,764| 4,036 Ohio... ..: 1,627,546] 864,210] 8,683] 2,836 
Bei: 63,49 ae 002 134) Oklahoma. :| °394,046| 219,174| 3/924]...0 0... 
eS ee eee ee Oregon.....| - 205,341]. 109/223) 2,720] 1,094 
769, 313,817) 19.13 3.581 ||Pa....... ...| 2,055,382] 1,067,586| 18,647] 4,726 
Bera SaeedoO| ” SO2.60L) 880 321 Rhode Isi'd.| (117,522) 118/973]... /... 283 
513,672| 198;003| 6:205| 380 ||So. Dakota-| 157,608) 109,660] 448)" 3 32 
58.064 381,070 837 293 ||Tennessee. .| 195;388| 167,343] 631 iit 
{e380 4 es ee Texns.j.: 367,036] 341,032 722 209 
301,479| 223°626| 1vo1| 636" || vermont g0404|  dnaad|. wo = 
ae eee 6,268 Virginia... :| 164,609| 140,146] 350) “173 
soetay? soa 4st | 51 Washington 335,844 156,772} 2,615) 1,541 
on : Seo 6,774 W, Virginia. 375,551 263,784| 91,313 401 
aeraes 124, 35 j| Wisconsin. ‘| 544,205| 450,259] 18,213] 1,528 
aise . gard Wyoming... 52.748 29,299 788|: Aven 
345,745! 197,959) Totals... .| 21,392,190 |15,016,443|267,420 48,770 
pide. Fas 9 Wey 21,603; Varney, Prohibition, 20,106; Webb, Farm-Labor, 6,390. Total 
POPULAR VOTE FOR PRESIDENT IN 1924, BY STATES ; 
La Fol'te| | La Fol’t 
Coolidge} Davis |In. Prog.|| State Coolid Davi . 
Rep. Dem. | and Soc. | Beene athe ea oeen 
eae 2 45,005) °112,966) 8,084|| Nevada.......... 11,243 5,909 
Bates 30,516) 26.235. -:17.210|| New Hampshire.’ | 98,575) 57,201 3403 
Fee 40,56 84,795, 13,173|/ New Jersey... 676.277| 298,043] 109,028 
os aes 733,250) 105,514, 424'649|| New Mexico... ... 54°745| 48,54: 9,54 
Ene 195,171) 75.238 '945|| New York........| 1,820,058] 950,796] 467,293 
a ae 246.322! 110/184}.  42,416|| North Carolina... 91.753| 284,270) "651 
ae os ah 52,441} ~ 33/445 4:979|| North Dakota..... 94,93 3,85) 89922 
eee 30,633| 62.083] 8.625| Ohio...........--|-1,176,130} 477,888] 357,948 
Nee 30, 123,200, 12,691)| Oklahoma........ 226,242| 255,798 1.141 
Bees os 69,879, 24.256 "160|| Oregon...........| . 142,579] 67,589 "403. 
7 PER IS 1,453,321), 576,975,  432,027)| Pennsylvania... .| 1,401,481| 409,192 307,567° 
Sets a oe 703,042 492,245 71,700|} Rhode Island..... 125,286). * 76,606 7.628 
oe eae 7,63. 162,66 272'243|| South Carolina... 1,123) 49,008) 620 
ft aee 407,671} 156,319 98,461|| South Dakota.. 101.299] 27.214] 75,335 
Leg UES 398'966| 374,855 8 130.882| 158,537 10,656 
arse. 24,670 93,218 130,023} 484/605] 42,881 
Mie ed < oe 38, 41.9 77,327 47.001 32/662 
162,41 148,072 ; 80/498 16,124) 964 
703,489 "$31 | ; ae 73,359| 139,797 10,379 
et 74.631 153/238) 122'014|| Washington.......] 220.224] _42\842] 150,727 
Be sc $5 ,759 5°913) 339,192|| West Virginia.....| 288,635] 257,232) 36,723 
sippl Ra = ae 8, 100,475) 3/494|| Wisconsin........ 311,614 68,115} 453,678 
Mk ges Berea atthe Brae Wyoming......... 41,858 12,868 25,174 
ii Sera 218/58 137'289| 106,701|| Totals.........)15,725,016 8,385,586) 4,822,856 


is, Prohi 


list-Labor, 38,958; Foster, Workers, 33,361. 


bition, 57,551; Nations, American, 23,867; Wallace, Commonwealth Land, 2,778; Johnsen, 


POPULAR VOTE FOR PRESIDENT, 1920, BY STATES 


247,498) 


tees ‘ 


‘s 


BT 372. 
eee 119608 
tensen, Farmer-Labor, 265,411. Total popular vote—26,704;346. 


5,9: 


2,369 
222 
5,111 
64,076 
8,046) 
350 


47 


Hard- Wat- 
State ing Cox kins |.Debs. — 
Rep. Dem Proh. | Soc. 
Nevada....... 15,479 OSbLE. Atha 1,864 
N. Hampshire. 95,196) 62,662)....... 1,234 
New Jersey... 611.670| 258,229} 4,711) 27,217 
New Mexico. . 57,634) 46.668)). 535 on eee 
New York. .-.| 1,871,167] 731.238] 19,653)/203.201 
North Carolina 232,848| 305,44 7 
North Dakota. 160,072 37,422)... 8,2: 
TP ae 1,182,022} 780,037 294) 57,147. 
243.464! 215,808]....... 25,679 
on.......) © 143,592) 80,019] 3, 9/801 
Pennsylvania..| 1,218,215 603,202) 42,612) 70,021 
Rhode Island... be, 55,062 4, 351 
South Carolina 2; 64, LTO egos 2 
South Dakota. 35,938) 900)..\05..0 « 
a ane 206, 5: Beg 2,239 
288,767|.......| 8,121 
56,6: dein api dLoe 
20,919 Ci Ara aton 
141,570| _ 826/807 
84,298! 3,790] 8,913 
220.789| 1,528] 5,618 
113,422] 8,647| 85,041, 
17,429 265 ,288 


- largest number of' votes was. declared Vice-Presi- 

dent. The electoral votes for_the first President 
of the United States were: George Washington, 
} John Adams, of Massachusetts, 34; John Jay, 
of New York, 9; R. H. Harrison, of Maryland, 6; 
John Rutledge, of South Carolina, 6; John Han- 
cock,, of Massachusetts, 4; George Clinton, of New 
York, 3; Samuel Huntingdon, of Connecticut, 2; 
John Milton, of Georgia, 2; James Armstrong, of 
Georgia; Benjamin Lincoln, of Massachusetts, and 
Edward Telfair, of Georgia, 1 vote each. Vacancies 
votes not cast), 4! George Washington was 
yhosen President and John Adams Vice-President. 

1792.—George Washington, Federalist, received 
- 132. votes; John Adams, Federalist, 77; George 
Clinton, of New York, Republican, 50; Thomas 
efferson, of Virginia, Republican, 4; Aaron Burr, 
New York, Republican, 1 vote. Vacancies, 3. 
George Washington was chosen President and 
John Adams Vice-President. q 


‘ederalist, 
John Henry, of 


Federalist, 1 vote. John Adams was chosen Presi- 
dent and Thomas Jefferson Vice-President. 
1800.—Thomas Jefierson, Republican, 73; Aaron 
urr, Republican, 73; John Adams, Federalist, 65; 
peas C. Pinckney, Federalist, 64; John Jay, 
Federalist, 1 vote. There being a tie vote for Jetf- 
erson and Burr, the choice devolved upon the 
ouse of Representatives. Jefferson received the 
tes of ten States, which, being the largest vote 
Haare : 


yes STATE NOMINATION 
neral Election Day, Nov 
necticut—Day not fixed by law. 


eet 
is ssl 


“Senators whose terms expire are: Alabama, 
Lister Hill (D); Arizona, Carl Hayden (D); Arkan- 
as, Hattie W. Caraway (D); California, Sheridan 
Downey (D); Colorado, Eugene D. Milliken (R); 
mecticut, John A. Danaher (R); Florida, Claude 

er (D); Georgia, Walter F. George (D); Idaho, 
rth Clark (D); Wilinois, Scott W. Lucas (D); 
ia, Frederick Van Nuys (D); Towa, Guy M. 
e (D); Kansas, Clyde M. Reed (R); Ken- 
ky, Alben W. Barkley (D); Louisiana, John H, 
tton (D); Maryland, Millard ©. Tydings (D): 
Be ‘Missouri, Bennett} Champ Clark (D); Nevada, 


elect Governor this year. 


y 


wee 
ae 


areas and population of Alaska, Hawaii, 


x 
i808.—For President, mm, Of 
ginia, Republican, 122; Charles C. Pinckne: 
South Carolina, Federalist, 47; George Clintorp 
| New York, Republican, 6. For Vice-Presid: 
George Clinton, Republican, 113; Rufus Kin 
New York, Federalist, 47; John Langdon, of — 
Hampshire, 9; James Madison, 3; James Mon 
Vacancy, 1. Madison was’ chosen Presider 
Clinton Vice-President. tS | 
1812.—For President, James Madison, Rept! 
can, 128; De. Witt Clinton, of New York, Federa 
89. For Vice-President, Elbridge-Gerry, of Ma 
chusetts, 131; Jared Ingersoll, of Pennsylyai 
Federalist, 86. Vacaney, 1. Madison was che 
President and Gerry Vice-President. me | 
1816.—For President, James Monroe, of- | 
ginia, Republican, 183; Rufus King, of New Y# 
Federalist, 34; For Vice-President, Daniel ]} 
Tompkins, of New York, Republican, 183; JI 
Eager Howard, of Maryland, Federalist, 2 
Ross of Pennsylyania, 5; John Marshall, j 
ginia, 4; Robert G. Harper, of Marylai 
Vacancies, 4. Monroe was chosen President 
Tompkins Vice-President. * 
1820.—For President, James Monroe, of Virgi 
Republican, 231; John Q. Adams, of Massachuse 
Republican, 1. For Vice-President, Daniel) 
‘Tompkins, Republican, 218; Richard Stocktoniy 
New Jersey, 8; Daniel Rodney, of Delaware 


. 7, 1944, except in Maine, when it will be Sept. 11, 1944. 


x of Inhabitants Per Sq. Mile in U. S.—Land Area Ox 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census o-md { 


are $ and Puerto Rico in 1900, 19 
i in 1890, and of Indian Territory in 1860, 1870, and 1880, are not codedene yt Aes 


Robert G. Harper, of Maryland, and Ric 

Rush, of Pennsylvania, 1 vote each. Vacancies: 
James Monroe was chosen President and Danie 
Tompkins Vice-President. t ES 


CONVENTIONS, 1944 


*New Mexico—Day not fixed by law. 
*Rhode Island—Day not fixed by law. 


, Patrick McCarran (D); New Hampshire, 


W. Tobey (R); New York, Robert F. Wagne: 
North Carolina, Robert R. Reynolds (D); N 
Dakota, Gerald P. Nye (R); Ohio, Robert A 
(R); Oklahoma, Elmer Thomas °+(D); 
Rufus C. Helman (R); Pennsylvania, * Jam 
Davis (R); South Carolina, Ellison D. Smith 
South Dakota, Chan Gurney (R); Utah, Elbe 
Thomas (D); Vermont, George D. Aiken 
Washington, Homer. T. Bone (D): Wise 
Alexander Wiley (R). ‘Total, Democrats 
Republicans, 11. 


} 
| 


| 
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1920 | 1940 |(State 1900 ; 1920 , 1940 ||State 1900 | 1920 
Shy) 45.8| sasita.... 30.4 39.6| 52.3llokla....] 10.31 29 
2 oral’ +g gl| Maine: 23.2) 25.7) 27.3||Oregon.. 43/783 
okal 2:9) gh at/Ma... 119.5] 145.8] 184 2I!Pa.. ..: 140.6] 194.5 
5.0} 38. -0)|/Mass...] 349.0] 479.2) 545.9//P. R..:] 27775] 377'8 
0. 22.0] 4411||Mich 42.1} 63.8) 92.2|//R. 1.112] 40116] » 566741" 
5.2 9.1) 10.8)|Minn..-} 21:7] 29.5] 8a olls Cw. 44.0} 55.2] 
188.5] 286.4) 348.9||/Miss....|- 3315] 38.6] 46 LIS DL” IOI EIGN, 
94.0] - 113.5] 134.7)1Mo.... 45.2} 49.5]  §4.6||Tenn.:. 48.5, 56.1 
45.3] 7,292.9/10,870.3}|Mont. . Lee Bi Ban WPecscck, LLG 178 
: ao 172 39.0 Neb... 13.0) 16.9] 17/2|!Utah?: * 3.4 5.5] 
ers aoe Y Neue 4 4 . 10}|Vermont 37.7 38.6 
259 Bases glIN: H.--| (45.6) 40.1) sa'siiva..... 46.1) 57.4 
re : BIN. FL. 250.7) 420.0]  55311||Wash..: 7.8| 20:3 
86.1} 115.7} 141.2/|N M._! 1:6) eos 4:4|/W. Va 39.9] 60.9 
70.4 a3 947 N. x: 152.8 217.9) 281.2||Wis... 1] 3714] -47/6/ 
18.0] 21.6] | 21.9/|N D.., 45]. ad Fat os 1 bi 
i} 53.4) 60:11 * 7o.9//onto. "| 1021|” 1414! yeseliucs..... 25.6" 35.5| 0» 


’ ‘Number of inhabitants per sq. mile in U.S. 
(1840) 9.7; (1850) 7.9; (1860) 10.6; (1870) 13.0; 


y 


(1790) 4.5 
4686) 16.9; (1890) 21.2; (1910) 30.9; (1930) 42.3. 


35.5 
4 


} (4800) 6.1; (1810) 413; (1820) 5.5; (1830) 


ee a Ne ee ee 
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_ POPULATION 
Population of the U. S., 1940, 1930 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


Population Increase 
Area 1940 1930 ~ Amount | Percent 

iad Be bie 150,621,231} 138,439,069] 11,923,257 8.6 
124,926,069 9,080,257 7.3 
122,775,046| 8,894,229 7.2 

2,061,570 445,422} 20.7 
59,278 13,745] 23.2 
10,055. 2,853) 28.4 
18,509 3,781} 20.4 
: 368,336 54,994) 14.9 
5 . 27 39,467 12,360! 31.3 

255 1,543,913 325,342] 21.1 

8s 89, »480| 33. 
6,000) 13,513,000] 2,843,000 310 


RANK OF THE STATES IN POPULATION 


4 4 

6 6 8 

20 11 10 10 

33 29} 20 19 

s 9 8 8 11 
18 17 21 22 25 
16 22) ss |? 27°]. 30 
17 19 | 20 23 27 
6 6 
20 9 
36 20 
15 21 
13 5 
; 45 
26 


42 40 37 36 38 | 39 

4 4 4 4 
39 30 23 21 21 | 22 
38 as = = 34 | 34 


. Movement in Miles During 
j Preceding Decade 


West 
Losin ae Approximate Location By Important Towns 
tude 


Line 


Direct | West |North|South 
MWR : 


a” 

11 12]23 miles east of Baltimore, Md... 

6 56 30/18 miles west.of Baltimore, Md.... 

12 pe gi ig by west of Washington. D. C. 
ay: 

0]16 miles east of Moorefield, W. Va.... 
54/19 miles west-southwest of Moorefield, W. Va 
0/16 miles south of Clarksburg, W. Va.... 
0/23 miles southeast of Parkersburg, W. Va 
48}20 miles south by east of Chillicothe. Ohi 
42|48 miles east by north of Cincinnati, Ohio. ad 
40/8 miles west by south of Cincinn O. (in Ky.) 
53}20 miles east of Columbus, Ind........-+-+++++ 
54/6 miles southeast of Columbus, Ind......-.--+ 
20|In the city of Bloomington, Ind.........--+ fe 
1 43 15|1.9 miles west of Whitehall, Owen County, Ind. 
45187 8 6|29 miles northeast of Linton, Greene Co., Ind. . 
54/87 22 35/2 ane southeast by east of Carlisle; Sullivan Co. 


| United States Pocalitoky (Oneal f Gens, 


United States Bureau of the Census 


Source: 


Connecticut. . 
ay _ Delaware 


= Kentucky 


tx yucusiens. ean eit) 


New York 
I Fih Carolia 


378,787 


141,885 
184,139 


340,120 
393,751 


434,373 
68,825 
249, pe 


"747/610 


251,002}: 


64,273 
14,093 


151,719 
341,548 
422,845 


602,365 
69,122 
345,591 


105,602 


154,465 
880,200 


261,942 
72,674 
» 24,023 


252,433 
12,282 
24,520 


40,352 
19,783 


214,460 
245,562 


959,049 
555,500 
230,760 


810,091 
76,931 
415,115 


340,989 
55,211 
147,178 


244,161 
277,575 


1,372,812 
638,829 
581.434 

1,049,458 

83/059 
502,741 


235,981 
gem sk 


1,918,608 
737,987 
937,903 

1,348,233 

97,199 
581,185 


280,652 
1,211)405 


375,651 
38: 


3,702 


“284,574|°° 


373,306 
2,428,921 
753,419 
1,519,467 
1,724,033 


108,830 
594,398 


1,239,797 
130,945 


3, 


317,976 
489,555 

61,547 
097,394 


305,391 


: 91,874 
| 4,882'759 


1, ae 361 


9,638,453 slisseen| 17,069,453}. 


1880. 


1910. 


1,262,505 
40,4 


Soy 
hfer) 

ORS =4'00,00 G 
woe _ 
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1,828,697 


2,138,093 


Wren OC Oe 
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1920. 


2,348,174 
334162 


nr 


23, 
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191,876 
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ALABAMA 


Sa A344 an ea 


and | 
aunties 1940 1930 


to as 2,832,961 sear 


oh 


ARIZONA 
499,261 
24, 
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United States—Population by States and Counties 


Population of the States, by Counties 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


ARKANSAS—Continued CALIFORNIA—Continued 
‘States and ‘States and 
Counties 1940 1930 Counties . 1940 1930 
Boone. ..... » 15,860 14,937 Los An ae, 2; 
Bradley. . 18,097 17,494 || M feterne. 733. eer = nag. tea 
Calhoun. . 9:636 9:752 || Marin... #2907 a1 048 
Carroll. 14,737 15,820 || Mariposa... 5,605 233 
|| Chicot. 271452 22.646 23,505 
Clark 4,402 24,932 36,748 
Clay 28/386 7,278 038 
Cleburne 4 13,134 11,373 ,360 
Cleveland. .. 12,570 12,744 53,705 
Columbia... 29,822 27,320 22/897 
Conway.... 1536 21,949 10,596 
Craighead.. 47,200 44,740 118,674 
Crawtord. .. 23,920 22,549 468 
Crittenden’. . 42)473 39.717 ne 7.9138 
Cross 25,723 || Riverside. 105,524 81,024 
14,671 || Sacramento. 170,333 141,999 
21,814 |} San Benito. . 11,392 11,311 
19.928 San Bernar- , 
: Ion ea 161,108 133,900 
15,762 || San Diego.. 2891348 i 
10,834 || San Frans cay. 
36,031 cisco . 634,536 634,394 
83: San Joaquin 134,207 102,940 
26,127 || San Luis 
"84 Obispo... _ 33,246 29,613 
18, on Se lees - 111,782 77,405 
7 a 
24,225 Barbara.. 70,555 65,167 
12,872 || Santa Clara. 174/949 145,118 
@ 27,943 || Santa Cruz. 45,057 37,433 
i 88 13,927 
2422 
25,480 
40,834 
62,222 
6,641 
14,618 
13,866 
809 
77,442 
9,271 
976 
TE331 
407 
april COLORADO 
29,890 || State total. 1,123,296 1,035,791 
rege Adams..... 22,481 20,245 
40,683 || Alamosa.... 10,484 8,602 
11,792 || Arapahoe... 32,150 22, 
29,695 || Archuleta. .. 3,806 3,204 © 
set a {Btad 
15,187 37.438 32,456 
i pie Be 
394 3,784 21155 
15,660 1,648 9,803 
11,803 "533 5,779 
$4,436 3370 Bad 
16,364 16,470 1204~ 
if mae ae 
‘ 31496 3,498 
11,962 5,361 ee 
38,269 5028 49,570 
22,682 19,742 896 
21,313 10,560 9,975 
1625 1,212 
CALIFORNIA et 
total. 6,907,387 5,677,251 349 449 
Someis: fe «TROLL 474)883 le oes vas 
anas ate 
7,512 9,725 
6,883 4/899 
5,494 = 12,975 
35,539 33,137 
82,360 36, 
St 18,370 10,946 
33,791 5,908 
Li 5,086 4,861 
7,6 
i oem Sb, 124 +, 82,570 10,463 7,798 
Kings...02 85168 25.385 i714 1384 
ers 0) ‘ 
an iia 14479 >aaiege 23,571 24,390 


Py 
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434 United States—Population by States and Counties 
COLORADO —Continued FLORIDA—Continued GEORGIA—Contin 
Atenas ee ee States and States and 
rcpuntics 1940 1930 Counties 1940 1930 Counties 
r 1,784 || Sarasota.... 16,106 12,440 |] Jones....... 
2,052 Seminole... 22,304 18,735 Lamar...... 
5,797 Sumter. 11,041 10,6: Lanier. ..... 
pete posers dpeee 15,731 Laurens 
14,76 ‘aylor.. , * 
66,038 Union Pe are ,094 7,428 Liberty. Sean 
Rio Blanco. . 2,943 2,980 olusia. 53,710 42,757 || Lincoln. . 
Rio Grande. 12,404 9,953 akulla.... 46 ; 
Routt..-.... 10,525 9,352 Waltoa..... 14,246 14,576 
i Saguache... 6; ae e200 Washington. 12; 302 12, 180 
it San Juan... i, , 
R San Miguel. 3,664 2,184 GEORGIA 
 Sedgwick.., 5,294 5,580 || State total. 3,123, 723 2,908,506 
Summit.... 1,754 987 || Appling. 14,497 13,314 
Teller...... 6,463 4,141 || Atkinson 7,093 6,894 
Washington. 8,336 9,591 |) Bacon...... 8,096 7,055 
eae ds TAT 65,097 || Baker...... 7,344 i 
Yama... 12/102 13,613 || Baldwin. 24,190 22,878 
GCONNECTICUT 2 Fil) Bese ee os Montgomery 
State total. 1,709,242 1,606,903 || Barrow. ...- 33,068 | e301 || Morgan. . 
Fairfield.... 418,384 386,702 Ben Hill. [4/523 13/047 Murray. .... 
Hartford.... 450,189 421,097 Berrien. 15,370 14646 Muscogee. 
Litchfield... 87,041 82,556 Bibb 83,783 77/042 Newton 
Middlesex. . 55,999 51,388 Bleckley.... 9.655 9.133 Oconee..... 
New Haven. ' 484,316 463,449 || Bntic 6'871 6'895 Ogisthorpe: 
New London 125,224 118,966 Vers 90'497 21330 || Paulding. . 
Tolland. .... 31,866 28,659 : "288 5, Pea... .occ5 
Windham... 56,223 54,086 : E Pickens. 
26,010 26,509 Piere 
DELAWARE 26,520 29,224 |) pivte sss = 
State total. 266,505 238,380 9,182 9,345 || Dok 727 ** 
eee 34.441 31/841 10 Eee eee Rh Pulaakd occ 
New Gusiie: 179, 562 161,032 > Toe Pest Putnam 
Sussex... 2. . 2,502 45, 507 Bhs 34.156 34272 ean 
DISTRICT e COLUMBIA Catossa.... . 12,199 9,421 || Pabun. aot 
663,091 486,869 nee ons 5 P ie 4,38) Riche. aan .: 
FLORIDA oe -« ,117,970 105,431 Rockdale... 
State total. 1,897,414 1,468,211 hoochee. . 15,138 A 
Alachua... 38,607 4,365 || Chattooga.. 18,532 
Baker... 0% 6,510 Cherokee. .. 
WEA occa 20,686 
Besatand S 8,717 
Brevard..., 16,142 
Broward. ... 39,794 
Calhoun... . 8,218 


Charlotte... ' 3,663 
Citrus. é 5, 


Htarailton.. 9,778 
_ Hardee. . 10,158 
' Hendry. . 5,237 
“Hernando... 5,641 


Highlands. . 9,246 
Hillsborough 180,148 
Holmes. .... 15,447 
Indian yee 8,957 


' Jackson... 34,428 , 
Jefferson. . 12,032 
Lafayette. .. 4,405 4,361 
Lake). ..... 27,255 23,161 
MES ia e(a's +n 17,488 
LOOM, . 45.55 31,646 

WW ae nw wis 12,5. 
Liberty..... »TH2 
Madison. ... 16,190 
Manatee. . 26,098 
Marion. .... , 
Martin..... 6,295 

_Monroe..... 14,078 
Nassau..... 10,826 
Okaloosa : 
Okeechobee. i 
Orange..... 70,074 
Osceola..... 10,1 
Palm Beach. 79,989 
Pasco...... 13,981 
Pinellas... 91,852 
PORK. ks = 86,665 
Putnam,.... 18,698 
St. Johns... 20,012 
St. Lucie. . 11,871 


Santa Rosa. 16,085 14.083 


Jenkins. .... 
Johnson... . 


State total. 524,873 
Ada. ),401 


‘Bonner... ... 


12,908 
12,953 12.681 | 


Wilsinson. - f 5 
Worth... -.5-° 421,374 
IDAHO 


eae 


Clark 


ee a ay id “eer 
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ILLINOIS—Continued INDIANA—Continued 
States and ‘Statesand) = 
1930 Counties 1940 1930 Counties 1940 1930 
3,162 || Monroe. .... 2,754 17,459 
4,491 pee Pye ‘499 11351 
9,379 || Morgan... . 36,378 56 
9,924 || Moultrie. . 13,477 16,625 
Ogl 29,86 16,361 
"821 
17,853 
11,195 
20/448 
24/859 
18,078 
aie 6! 6 412 
160,033 
664 
26,552 
10630 
Steuben...:. 13,740 13,386 
Sullivan.... 271014 ~—-.28133 
9 || Switzerland. 8,167 8,432 
. . 51,020 47/535 
1433 19.2 
Vanderburgh 130,783 113,3 
; 23,23 
9'709 98/861 
26,601 25,170 
et 
ILLINOIS 5 17,008 16,285 
Witte. Sona 59,229 5a’ 
eerrman 2) ar Ser 33 no 191099 18.411 
35'496 22549 || Will........ 1 
d..--... 14,540 14,406 || Winnebago. 121,178 mentite eo 
ie 15,202. 15.058 || Woodford... 19,124 TOWA 
37,600 38,845 2,538,268 2,470,939 
RE oe Srey loss 10437 
Adam: total. 3,427,796 3.278057 || Allamakes.. 17184 16.998 
155,084 146,743 Appanoose. 24'245 = -24'835 
28276 24,864 Audubon .. 11,790 12,264 
Ty 78S 69,146 
"O81 29,20) 
6,189 j 
15,410 ipace 
908 i 
31,020 ee 
eats 22/326 
ioiTl 19,422 
363 RT Cerro Gordo 43,845 °) Bea 
one 17.308 || Cherokee... 19,258 18,737 
24'756 24'911 || Chickasaw.. 15,227 14,637 
74.963 67,270 || Clarke. .... 10,233 10,384 
92°579 lay 17,762 16,107 
$5 6h ae | Bas 
ay tots 14309 
peer 18.487 18,122 
55,813 ; ; 
: 121185 10,982 
ad ue as 
Sane ae ige | garde 
ee he "169 19,5 
40/208 16,379 16,382 
47.752 645 15,533 
29'931 16,599 16,528 
261612 13,518 14,133 
14.397 210 ee 
801 15,402 14,802 
pee 22'530 22,94 
22°493 22,767 24,897 
073 17/994  17,6€0 
29.561 13:531 13,082 
4'352 13,459 13,20 
3°195 11,047 11,933 
660 17,016 17,332 
35.045 19,181 18, 
88,575 1,496 32,936 
926 15,762 6,241 
46036 "191 30,276 
3 a oe 
27,026 26.630 25,452 
1 ae Base 
: 801 : 11,575 
1 
Newto' 10,775 : , Bila 
Pad 14,081 ewes 20'776 14'571 
49.063 igen Noplon 5: 3782 LUGS - “05° 46974 Ieee 
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436 . United States—Population by States 
1OWA—Continued i KANSAS—Continued 
States and 
Police 1940 1930 Counties 1940 1930 
so. 14,526 14/331 Loxan See 3,688 4,145 
Maheoke... 261485 25,804 || Lyon....... 26,424 ae 
Marion. 27,019 25,727 MoPhersoa: Fpaee. a) ieee 
406 33, arion > Py a> 
a #068 15,866 || Marshall... 0,986 23,056 
Mitchell. . 14/121 "065 || Meade. 5,522 nee 
Monons.. 18,238 18,213 || Miami 19,489 21,243 
Monroe. . 14,553 «15,010 || Mitcheil.. 11,339 12,774 
Montgomery 15,697 16,752 || Montgomery 49,729 51,411 
Museatine . 31,296 9,385 OTIS 2's «6 0,363 11,865 
O'Brien. ... 19,293 .409 || Morton. 2,186 4,09 
Oseeola 10,607 10,182 || Nemaha. 16,761 18,342 
ats, At 24887 25,904 || Neosho 22'210 22,665 
Palo Alto.., 6,17 15,398 || Ness....... 6,864 8,358 
Plymouth. . 23,502 24,159 || Norton..... 9,831 11,701 
Pocahontas. 16,266 15,687 || Osage...... 15,118 17,538 
Polk... i. 195,835 172,837 || Osborne. 9,835 11,508 
Pottawat- Ottawa. . 9,224 9,819 
tamie..., 66,756 69,888 || Pawnee..... 10,300 10,510 
Poweshiek,. 18.758 18,727 || Phillips... . 10,435 12)159 
11,137 
17,639 15,862 
84,748 13,312 
16,720 7,362 
27,209 47,785 
33,434 14,745 
22,428 13,800 
14,258 19,882 
16,280 9,534 
12,053 093 
44/280 1,045 
17,695 29,337 
20,055 976 
13,308 136,330 
mer 41528 ,07 
Winnebago. 14,972 85,200 
Winneshiek . 22,263 .038 
oodbury.. 103,627 K 400 
orth...... 11,449 it 13,545 
Wright... 20,038 20,216 Stafford. 10,487 a 
. anton. ’ , 
KANSAS Stevens..... 3,193 4655 
State total, 1,801,028 1,880,999 || Sumner. . 26,163 28,960 
Allen 191874 * 21/391 || Thomas 6,42 7,33 
11,658 13,355 || Trego.....: 82 6,470 
2222 ,945 || Wabaunsee 9,219 10,830 
91073 10,178 || Wallace... - 1216 ,88 
25,010 19,776 || Washington. 15,921 17,112 
20,944 - 22.386 || Wichita... . 2,185 2.579 
17,395 17,72 646 
82/013 90: 8,014 8,526 
Chas 8 6,345 10252 Wyandotte. 145,071 141,211 
Beads . , 
Cherokee. . 29/817 31,457 KENTUCKY 
Cheyenne. . 6,221 948 || State total. 2,845,627 2,614,589 
Olark,..... ,08 4,796 || Adair...... 8,566 16,401 
(3) 13,281 14,556 || Allen. .....! 15,496 15,189 
Cloud 17,247 006 || Anderson 8,936 8,494 
loffey...... 12,278 ,653 || Ballard. .. 9,480 9,910 
Comanche. 4,412 ,238 || Barren 27,559 5,844 
owiey..... 38,139 40,903 || Bath,...... 11,451 11,075 
Crawford “191 3 49,820 ||| Bells; .. oes 43,812 38,747 
Decatur... . 7,434 8,866 || Boone. ....; 10,820 159 
Dickinson.. 22,929 25,870 || Bourbon 17,932 18,060 
Doniphan... 2,936 14,063 || Boyd: 745,938 1849 
25,171 25,143 || Boyle...) ! 17,075 16,282 
377 7,295 || Bracken..., 9,389 9,616 
8,180 9,210 || Breathitt... 23,946 215148 
17,508 15,907 || Breckenridge 17/744 17/368 
9,85 10,132 || Bullitt... .. , 8,868 
10,092 11,014 |} Butler... 14,371 12,620 
17,254 .647 || Caldwell 1499 13,781 
20,889 22,024 |} Callowa: 19,041 17,662 
15,222 14,366 || Campbell. 71,918 73,391 
4,793 5,643 || Carlisle. . ‘6 7,363 
6,071 7,772 || Carroll... 8,657 155 
1,946 3,0 Carter. ..... 545, 23,839 
4,773 6,211 || Casey. 19,962 16,747 
1,638 1,712 || Christian... 36,129 34/288 
6,495 19,285 || Clark. .:.. - 17,988 ~ 17,640 
1645, 8,328 || Clay... 22) 23,901 18,526 
12,068 12,823 || Clinton... 10,279 9,004 
21,712 22,120 || Orittenden,, 127115 11,931 
2,08: 2,805 || Cumberland 11/923 10/204 
3,535 4,157 52,335 © 43, “9 
13,382 11,344 ing 
12,718 141 8,713 Tr 
11,970 17,978 17,07 
33,327 78,899 8, 
2,525 13,327 2,981 
12,001 52,986 41/942 
5,112 23,308 21,064 
30,352 15,413 14/027 
Lane 2,821 307 4,43 
Leavenworth 41'112 1191011565 
ee Bor, | 8,338 "876 9.876 
Linn,...... | 11,969 31,763 30,778 


| States and 


Counties 


Owsley. . 8,95 
Pendleton. . 10,392 
Parry. 4.025 47,828 
PIKO s.3 135 71,122 
| Rowell. .... »671 
Ki. os 39,863 
Ro 41 
Rockcastle, . 17,165 
Rowan...., 12,734 
Russell..... 13,615 
Scott. .... ae 4,31 
Shelby e 17,759 
Simpson. 11,752 
Spencer.... 6,757 
Taylor..... 13,556 
Bia heen “% et bi 
Soe , 
Trimble.... 601 
Gaon... 17,411 
Washi 3085 
7,204 
19,198 
, 33,186 
IB. cise mtets 9,997 
Woodfore .. 11,847 
LOUISIANA 


State total. 2,363,880 2,101 
(Parishes) sy m4 


Assumption, 18,541 


Remuceardh!1cate 
Bieuviile. Sees 058 
Bossier ..., 33,162 
Caddo. ..: 150,203 
Caleasieu ... 4 
peewel Swell. .,, 


Gpiehouta’? 146 
rne, ., 
Concordia, , 


he Sea a PY OY) 
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UISIANA—Continued MAR YLAND—Continued MICHIGAN—Continued * 
AY | BRR i ee. fT ee 
States and States and 
1940 1930 Counties 1940 1930 Counties 1940 1930 
31,803 31,016 || Prince Osceola. .... 13,309 2,808 
Georges 9,490 60,095 || Oscoda..... 2, 17508 

$8,415 63,208 || Queen Annes 14,476 34,571 || Otsegch 5, 5,554 

19,023 15,815 || St. Marys. . 14,626 15,189 || Ottawa... 59,660 54,858 

18,039 17,449 || Somerset. .. 20,965 23,382 || Presqhe Isle. 12,250 11,330 

30,497 25,483 || Talbot..... 18,784 18,583 epaaans 3,668 2,055 

32,382 30,530 || Washington. 68,838 65,882 || Saginaw .. 130,468 120,717 

15,933 15,709 || Wicomico. .. 34,530 31,229 || St. Clair... 76,222 67,563 

ay, = re a Worcester. . 21,345 21,624 ce Joseph. $1,749 30,618 

“Fa . aniac..... 30,114 27, 
17/807 13,808 MASSACHUSETTS Schoolorstt. 9624 SABE 
50,427 40,032 || Statetotal. 4,316,721 4, ae 614 || Shiawassee. . 41,207; 39,517 
Barnstable. . 37,295 32/305 Tuscola.... 35,694 32,934 . 

24,191 5 120,700 || Van Buren. . 35,111 637 
3,941 Washtenaw . 80,810 , 530 

38,615 Wayne..... 2,015,623 1,888,946 

ey Wexford... . 17,976 16,827 

17.790 MINNESOTA 

18,443 State total. 2,792,300 2,563,953 

27, 571 3 Aitkin. 17,865 15,009 

40,997 ¥ 

494,537 458,762 || Plymouth.. é 

59,168 3 Suffolk . . $63,248 

12,318 9.608 |} Worcester... 504.470 

24,00 21,007 MICHIGAN 


73, 455 || State total, 5,256,106 
73.370 65 €,106 


MAINE 
total. 847,226 


76,679 


\ 
= 
© 
= 
N 
Ls) 


9) 42,658 
Otter Tail. . 53,192 51,006 


MARYLAND Pennington.’ 12,918) aetuaee 
Pi 


tor749 
abate Stevens..... 11, ‘039 —-«:10,185 


Re 5 
12/950 
2/996 
15,1 er. 8,558 
Ki 4 “9,688 
cree, ies eee 
L e ; 5 
20,011 || rake... 6.956 7,068 
52 a 30 
35,093 || NicLeod.... 
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__aINNESOTA—Continued MISSISSIPPI—Continued : MISSGURI—Contina : 
States and e states and & 
nperes sud 1940 1930 Counties 1946. 1936 Counties 1940 193) 
: ; 0 || St. Charles. . 25,562 24 
i 15.469 14,735 || Yalobusha. . 18,387 17,75€ 
: ; 170 || Yazoo...... 40,091 37,262 || St. Clair. 13,146 
| 87498 40a Means Bt Wats 3e950 ae 
fees uals MISSOURI a67 || SE Lous 274,230 211) 
: é State total. 3,784,664 3,629,36 . Louis \ 
= ABT aaais || Adair....-. gods "19436 || | City...... 816,048 821, 
4 d : Andrew. ... ; , 5 
Washington. ao aay ceates Atchison. . 12,897 13,421 Genevieve — 10,905 1p 
Wilkin 10/475 9'791 || Audrain . 22,673 22,077 || Saline...... 29416 
se ea 37795-35144 || Barry...... 23'546 22/803 || Schuyler... 6,627 6, 
yee . efaigists Eta 27119 || Barton... 14 148 14,560 || Scotland.... anaee ie 
Yellow . Batesi..... 19, Se ee lesen , , 
Benton..,.. 11,142 11,831 10, 
\ Medicine. 16,917 16,625 Bollinger. . 12,898 11,224 Ti, 
MISSISSIPPI . Boone...... Sheet 008 : 
Buchanan. . ae] ’ ’ 
Saat ey oa8 7 °93'se4 || Butler... -- 34,276 13,701 IB, 
96969 23°653 || Caldwell. ... 11,629 323 8, 
21892 19'712 || Callaway... 23,094 19,813 % 
0'227. 26/035 || Camden. 8,971 25,586 ° 
10,429 9,813 || Cape Girar- »734 8, 
67.574 y d Laine 37,775 17,492 14 
20,893 bake 13794 is 
Baer 19'534 rth... 61345 
Tee net ee ||. Chariton ig'oss  g’s88 | fae 
26596 19'679 || Christian... 13,538 MONTANA 
y 19,030 17,931 || Clark...... 10,166 10,254 || Statetotal. 559,456  537,¢ 
Coahoma... 48,333 — 46,327 || Clay....... 30,417 Beaverhead. 6,943 6, 
Copiah..... 33,974 31,614 || Clinton..... 13,261 
Covington.. 17,030 15,028 || Cole....... 34,912 
DeSoto.... 26,663 25,438 || Cooper..... 18,075 
Forrest..... 34,901 30,115 || Crawford... 12,693 
Franklin, ... 12,504 Dade. : 
George..... 8,704 
Greene..... 9,512 
Grenada.... 19,052 
Hancock.... 11,328 
Harrison. ... 50,799 
Hinds... 107,273, 
Holmes..... 39,71 
Humphreys. 26,257 
Issaquena. . 6,433 
Itawamba. . 19,922 
Jackson.... 20,601 
Jasper...... > 19,484 
Jefferson. . 13, 969 
Jefferson 
Davis.... 15,869 
TONSA 5. ss. 49,227 
Kemper.... 21,867 
Lafayette 21,257 
Qmar...... , 
Lauderdale 58,247 
Lawrence. . 13,983 
Leake.... 24,570 
Risdneea\s wie 38,838 
Leflore 53,406 
Lincoln..... 27,506 26,35 0 27,856 
Lowndes. 35,245 29,987 || Lawrence... 24,637 
Madison 37,504 Lewis 11,490 
Marion. 24,085 14,395 
Marshall... 25,522 21,416 
Monroe. . 37,648 36,141 So 18,000 
Montgomery 15,703 15,009 |} McDonald.. 15,749 
Neshoba. . 27,882 26,691 || Macon..... 21,396 
Néwton.... 24,249 22,910 || Madison... . 9,656 
Noxubee. ... 25,669 25,560 || Maries..... 8,638 
Oktibbeha... 22,151 19,119 |} Marion..... 31,576 
Panola..... 34,42T 28,648 |} Mercer..... i 
Pear! River 19,125 19,405 || Miller... ... 4,798 
SINVES...  « 9,292 8,197 Cnet aa 23, 
Ce 35,002 32,201 oniteau. . 11,775 
Pontatoc. . . 22,904 22,034 || Monroe. 13,195 
Prentiss .... 20,921 19,265 Rrstniiars 12,442 
Quitman. ... 27,191 25,304 || Morgan 11,140 i 
Rankin. 27,934 20,353 New ‘Madrid 39,787 EE 3 
23,144 20,914 || Newton.... 29,039 Silver Bow.. 
15,433 13,877 || Nodaway.. . 25,556 26,371 || Stillwater. . i 
mace 20,897 |} Oregon... 13,390 12,220 || Sweet Grass 3,719 
Biss . 12,375 12,462 |} Teton...... 6,922 
81'007 10,766 ,037 || Toole ee 6,769 
3 2186 46,857 37,284 || Treasure. ... 1,499 
19/309 5,358 13,707 || Valley... 15,181 
19,680 13339 18'S08 Wibaux ‘ ats 
6,97 16,411 || Pike ; ; : 
Punles 22.610 21/283 || Platte 15,802 is's19 Yellowstone Sea 
, , + 
Walthali.” 17,534 13'871 || Pulaski.11. 19/799 10.798 pee ee 
Warren. . 39,595 35,785 || Putnam..:. 11132711’ \ NEBRASKA 
Washington. 67,578 54,310 || Rall - 79 beer 
Washing faeces. ShS10 || Rate 40.040 10,704 State total. 1, 315,834 1,377 ) 
Webster. 14,160 12/128 ‘98a 
Wilkinson:: 15,955 «13,987 ae teas ce oe 
Wiuston.... 22.751, 21,234 || Ripley...1; 12/606 (11/176 1,403 


439 
RASKA—Cont 
2 4 jroealms o see ne Continued NEW YORK—Continued 
Ss ani ates an States and 
1940 1930 Counties 1940 1930 Counties 1940 1930 
1,538 1,584 || Eureka. 361 1,333 |} Cortlan 
{12,127 14.738 || Humboldt 4,743 3.795 Dolewencl in eS 31,709 
Lande ; 1,163 
10,736 ~=—«:11,861 r 1,745 1,714 || Dutchess 120,542 
Lincoln R 105,462 
6,06 ct : 4/130 3/601 || Brie........ 8,377 762°408 
y 5962 5772 Lyon a go 4,076 3,810 |} Essex... 7°! "178 3'959 
23,655 24/338 || Mineral 2/342 1,863 || Franklin 1286 5,694 
i ; 13,062 || Nye......5. 3,606 3,989 ton..... 48/597 “560 
13,106 . 14,410 || Ormsby 3,209 2/221 || Genessee..- 44481 268 
1 16,992 —«-17,684 || Pershing 2,713 2,652 |} Greene..... 27,926 . 25,808 
; 15,126 16,427 se De sone : 867 Hamilton... "188 "92 
: : 7,15 erkimer... 15 
. Ses Wises || WhitePide?Aaigr7 ATT eed 00 
Was Sash NEW HAMPSHIRE 128 
10,627 11,434 State total. 491,524 465,293 
EL’ 43,562 14,327 || Belknap 24,328 2,623 
591 26,189 || Catroll..... 15,589 14,277 
9,836 "505 || Cheshire. 34/953 33,685 
10,128 11,493 || Coos....... 39,274 38,959 
17,890 17,875 || Gratton. 44, 42/816 
3 "992 Hillsborough 144,888 140,165 
10,413 11,586 || Merrimack. _—60,71 56,152 
23/79 25,273 || Rockingham 58,142 53,750 
247,562 232,982 || Strafford... 43,553 = 38,580 
5113 5.610 || Sullivan... 25,442 24,286 
eer ye NEW JERSEY 
6.417 S114 || State total. 4,160,165 4,041,334 
0S | Berens Agee ek | g per ee 
15 ‘ . ; a: 1,297,634 y 
4,680 5,099 |! Been 97,013 93, Rensselaer. . 1o1'83 as CEN +4 
St E587 || Cape stay: “eigig “0:45 || Rockland. 74 
. ‘ May . : oc Wa os: 
és 1.327 11427 || Cumberland 3,1 69.895 || St. Lawrence 91,098 50°80 
S45 81442 Kesss tm 37,340 833,513 || Saratoga. . 65,606 63,314 
‘ 27,523 27.117 || Gloucester. 2,219 70,8 Schenectady 122,494 125,021 
982 12/159 || Hudson.... 2, 690,730 rsa pete 0.8 667 
¥ 7,130 8/957 || Hunterdon. 36,766 34,728 || Schuyler. . 12,97 3 
2/958 3 ; Se 
6,404 
16,552 6 
1253 1 
1422 
15,532 6,40! 
8,662 91157 
e 6,854 094 
* 8,333 : 
3,235 3,20; 
16,478 _ 19,110 NEW MEXICO Wyominy 31,39 764 
100,535 100,327 || State total. 531,818 423,317 ee weagtege do 
Pe 753] '. . + oy 
i742 "Blois || Bernalillo... _ 69,391 45,430 NORTH CAROLINA: | 
1,777 282 || State ae 3,571,623 3.ARaS 
1,175 191549 || Alamance. . 57,427 140 ° 
24,269 26,037 || Colfax 19,157 || Alexander. . 13,4 12/922 
354 Curry 15,809 || Alleghany. . 8,341 7,186 
sr B G35 if: $5 || Ashes... 22 3 a19 
18, 13888 || Gr BB.038 
18,994 9'901 25, 
Fs 8/514 9,423 22,389 
* 5,197 34 15,818 
8,452 Lea 97,937 
10,211 29,410 
0,191 Luna. 3B'016 
11,951 M 5,461 
19/178 Otero j 
3,977 3,366 || Quay Bas 
15,010 43,001 
te 10/835 17 
45917 3,644 1faRo 
ret ’636 || Clay....° .. 6,40 5.4 
9,869 19,567 || Cleveland... 58,055 51,914 
7764 122 5184 || Columbus.. 45,663 37,720 . 
4/001 Soco 9,611. || Craven.. 1,298 30,665 
6,88 Taos 14,394 Cumberland 59,320 5,219 
12262 3 ‘ 026 9,269 || Currituck. . 6,709 6,710 
1553 1/510 || Union...... 9095 11,036 . » 6,041 5,2! 
10'243 10,462 || Valencia.... 20,245 = 16,186 
163 153 NEW YORK 
9 
on. 1137S 1208 || State total.13,479,142 12,588,066 
8'071 10,210 || Albany..... 221,815 211,953 
2/170 "335 || Allegany.... 39,681 _ 38,02 
14/874 17,239 || Bronx..... 1 1,394,711 1,265,258 
Broome. . 165,74! 
“NEVADA Cattaraugus 72,65: 72,3 
110,247 91,058 || Cayuga..... 65, 
317 ,075 || Chautauqua 123,580 
16,414 8,532 || Chemung... 73,71 
2105 1,840 || Chenango... 36,4 
10/912 97960 || Clinton..... 54, 
ida... 1.554 1,977 || Columbia. .. 41.464 
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1930 


19,553 


6,646,697 
20,381 
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; aS, 
NORTH CAROLINA—Cont. NORTH DAKOTA—Cont. 
States and States and 
Counties 1940 1930 Counties 1946 
Haywood... 34,804 28,273 || Ramseyv.... 15,626 
Henderson.. “ 26,049 23,404 || Ransom. 10,061 
Hertford.... 9,352 17,542 |) Renville. 53 
he's 14,937 14,244 || Richland 20,519 
,86 ,550 || Rolette..... 12,583 
50,424 46,693 || Sargent... . ,69 
19,366 17,519 || Sheridan.: . 6,616 
63,798 57,621 || Sioux....... 4,419 
10,926 10,428 || Slope....... 2,932 
18,74 16,996 || Stark....... 15,414 
41,21 35,716 || Steele...... 
24,187 22,872 || Stutsman. 23,495 
22,996 33 Towner..... 7,200 
15,880 13,672 || Traill...... 1 
22,522 20,306 |} Walsh...... 20,747 
Martin..:.. 26,11 3,41 Ward...... 31,981 
Mecklenburg 151,826 127,971 || Wells....... 1,198 
Mitchell. . een ‘th Williams. . 16,315 
Monte omery ; i 3 
é. 30/969 28,215 OHIO 
55,608 52/782 || State total. 6, exe on 
Adams... 07 
47,935 43,010 || Allen....... 
28,299 27,161 || Ashland 
17,939 15,289 || Ashtabula 
23,072 21,171 || Athens. 
,706 9,299 |} Auglaize 
Pasquotank, 20,568 19,143 || Belmont. 
Pender...... 17,710 15,686 || Brown...... 
Perquimans. les 10,668 || Butler. 
Person. . 25,029 22,039 || Carroll... 
ltt ew ots 1,244 54,46 Champaign. 
Pe ce 50 11,874 10,216 |} Clark. ..... 
Randolph. .. 44,554 36,259 Siearent 
Richmond.. 36,810 34,016 || Clinton. .... 2,574 
Robeson. ... 76,860 66,512 || Columbiana. 90,121 
Rockingham 657,898 51,083 || Coshocton.. 30,594 
Rowan..... 69,206 56,665 || Crawford... 35,571 
Rutherford.. 45,577 40,452 || Cuyahoga.. 1,217,250 
Sampson... »440 40,082 || Darke...... 38,831 
Scotland. ... 23,232 Rye Defiance... 24,367 
30,216 Baer a8 26,780 


‘NORTH DAKOTA © 


State mek 
A Sores 


Bing... 
Bottineau. . 


a 
Pierce...... 


s 


641,935 
; 64 


9.208 


680,845 
6,343 


91074 


Guernsey... 38,822 
Hamilton... 621,987 
-o oa 80,793 


»499 
26,071 
234,887 


221! 384 


OHIO—Continued _ 
States and 
Counties 1940 
Summit.... 339,405 
Trumbull... 132,315 
Tuscarawas. 68,816 
(0) By a 20,012 
Van Wert. 26,759 
Vinton .. 1,573 
Warren. 29,894 
Washington. 43,537 
Wayne. 520 
Willams. . 25,510 
Wood...... 1,796 
Wyandot.. 19,218 
OKLAHOMA 
State total. 2,336,434 2,396.6 
Adair,..... 15,755 
Alfalfa..... 14,129 
Atoka.....-. 18,702 
Beaver 64 
Beckham 22,169 
Blaine. 54 
38,138 
41,567 
27,329 
43,292 
21,030 
28,358 
3,6 
27,728 
12,811 
38,988 
12,884 
21,083 
55,503 
Custer. . 23,068 
Delaware. 8,592 
OWOY.o 8S ois 11,981 
pc eee 8,466 
Garfield 45,484 
Garvin 31,150 
Grady...... 41,116 
Grant...... 13,128 
Greer... 2.85 14,550 
Harmon 10,019 
Harper 45: 
Haskell 17,324 
Hughes 29,189 
Jackson 70 
Jefferson 15,107 
Johnston 5,960 
ee 47,084 
Kingfisher 15,617 
i 22,817 
12,380 
45,866 
29,529 
25,245 
11,433 
19,205 
MéCurtain 41,318 
MelIntosh. 24,09 
Major. ..... 11,946 
arsh; 12,384 
Mayes... 21,668 
Murray..... 13.841 
Muskogee. . 65,914 
14,826 
os 15,774 
Okfuskee.. . 26,279 
Oklahoma.. 244,159 
Okmulgee... 50,101 
Osage...... 41,502 
Ottawa... .. 35,849 
Pawnee. 17,395 
Payne. sa 36,057 
Pittsburg... 48,985 
Pontotoc... 39,792 
Pottawa- 
tomie.... 54,377 
Pushmataha 19,466 
Roger Mills. 10,736 
Rogers ..... 21,078 
Seminole. .. 61,201 
Sequoyah... . 23,138 
Stephens... 31,090 


Ro RUPE SSSBE REE 


~~ 
am 


Roo 


i 
Fa 


‘} 


aD 
ene 


ae oO 


dad 


OREGON 


1940 1930 

total. 1,089,684 953,786 
18,297 16,754 
18,629 16,555 
57,130 46,205 
24'697 21,124 
971 20,047 
32/466 28,373 
5,533 3.336 
4,301 3,257 
181631 14.749 
25,728 21,965 
2,844 3.467 
6,380 5,940 
ies: 5,374 5,920 
11,580 8,938 
36,213 32,918 
2)042 2/291 
16,301 11,498 

40,497 32,40 
,293 4'333 
69,096 54,493 
14.549 9903 
30,485 24,700 
19,767 11,269 
75,246 60,541 
4'337 4/941 
: 338,241 
19.989 16,858 
2,321 2/978 
12'263 11,824 
26,030 4399 
17,399 17,492 
"62 7,814 

13,069 12, 
1 30,275 
2/974 2799 
26,336 22,036 
PENNSYLVANIA 


126,887 
23/213 
phia 1,931,334 

TAb2 


oes 18,201 
yikili’: 228,331 


eres , 


late total. 9,900,180 9,631,350 
-e. B9,435 


14/517 
169,304 


Sears 
Boks ase awiieis 
ee 
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PENNS YLVANIA— Continued 


States and 
Counties 1940 1930 
Snyder..... 20,208 
Somerset... 84,957 
Sullivan . 7,504 
Susquehanna atone 
20,247 
: 63,958 
42,789 
Washington. 210/852 
Wayne. 29,934 
Westmore- 
land. ..... 303,411 294,995 
Wyoming. .. 16.702 517 
WORK. §. iatkik 178,022 167,135 


RHODE ISLAND 


State orbs 7s 687,497 


Ne 


Washington. 32'493 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
State — ir 899,804 1, ag ied 


Abbeville 22,931 


Cc 

Chesterfield. 
Clarendon., 
Colleton... . 
| enh k 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


tate total. 642,961 692,849 
ean 42 80 


Armstrong. . 

Aurora. Bie: 2 5,387 
Beadle..... 19,648 
Bennett.... 3,983 
BonHomme 10,241 
Brookings. . 16,560 


Erovwtencs, ; 550,298 ae 016 


34,914 


and Counties 441. 


SOUTH DAKOTA—Tontinued 
ea ae hclerarentinet i eee) 
States and 


Counties 1940 1930 
Edmunds. . 7,814 8,712 
Fall River. - 8,089 8,741 
Faulk 5,168 6,895 

10,552 10,729 

9,554 11,420 

3,515 4,679 

7,562 8,299 

7,166 91485 

5,400 6,131 

Harding... 3,010 3,589 
Hughes. . 6,624 7,009 
Hutchinson. 12,668 904 
Hyd »L1S 3.690 
1,955 2,636 

4,752 5,816 

509 3,177 

10,831 12,805 

2,41 12,379 


045 y 

9,793 10,316 

8,353 8, 
Marshall. . 8,880 9, 
Meade. .... 9,735 11,482 
Mellette. . 4,107 5,293 
Miner...... 836 8,376 
Minnehaha. 57,697 * 50,872 
Mood 9,341 9,603 


ePr 60: 
Pennington. 23,799 20,079 


Perkins. ... . 6,585 8,717 
614 5,762 
15,887 15,782 
754 7,3 
5,366 4,05) 
12,527 15,304 
,959 2,381 
668 3,852 
714 5,893 
9,937 12,712 
13,270 14,89 
11,675 9) 
,274 8,791 


Washebaugh 1,980 2,474 
Washington. 1,789 1,827 
Yankton. ... 16,725 16,589 
Ziebach.... 2,875 4,039 


TENNESSEE 
State total. 2,915,841 2,616,556 
2 26,504 19,722 


. 


” 98 1 f 
Knox...... 178,468 155,902 
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TENNESSEE—Continued PERN Cea eee 
’ States and States and 
eae 1940 1930 Counties 1940 1930 Counties 
Se NE Sgro te reo 
3 11 10,486 || Comal...... 12,321 11,984 
apae 30 406 Comanche.. 19,245 18,430 
, 28,726 26,776 || Concho..... 6,192 645 
849 5,253 || Cooke 24,909 24,136 
27,214 25,422 || Coryel. 20,226 19,999 
19838 17,805 || Cottle. 079 9,395 
30,781 29,019 || Crane...... S44 2,221 
20'424 19,901 || Crockett.... 2,809 2,590 |} Liano,..... 
; 14904 13,872 || Crosby..... 10,046 11,023 || Lovin...... 
bs 54,115 §1,059 || Culberson. . 1,653 1,228 
id 19,140 17,549 || Dallam..... 6,494 7,830 |} Lynn....,.. 11,931 
? 16,030 15,574 || Dallas. . 398,564 325,691 || McCulloch., —_ 13,208 
} 40,357: 34,016 Dawson .. 15,367 13,573 || MeLennan., 101,898 
3 539 6,127 }) Deat Smith. 6,056 5,979 || McMullen., 1,374 
24,275 Delta Madison. 12,029 
7 33'346 Marion. . 1,457 
093 Martin ...,, 5,556 | 
nt 15,242 Mason...,. » 
‘i 30,978 i hem pets 20,066 
; 18,883 Maverick. . 10,071 
‘ 53 Medina. .., 6,106 
? 6,213 Menard. i 
E 15,478 Midland. ,., 11,721 
. 26/250 Milam....,. A 
3 16,353 Mills. . . 7,951 
27795 Mitchell. | 12,477 
" Robertson... 29,046 Montague. 20,442 . 
4 Rutherford. 33,604 Montgomery 23,055 
, | Scott. . 15,966 Moore..., 461 
if Sequatchie, . : 5,038 Morris. 9,810 
ny Sevier 23,29 Motley... 4/994 
3 N aoogdochés 35,392 
ma Navarro... 5 
f ‘ Newton 
Re. Nolan. 
3 Nueces 
he Ochiltree 
: Oldham 
=a Trange..... 
7 \, Palo Pinto 
= Panola 
Parker, |... < 
ae Parmer 
aT a es ae 
: OUR 2. Sie sre 
es nite... .. Potter 
a, _ Williamson, 25,220 Presidio 
io Wilson ..;., 25,267 Rains...... 
z TEXAS Randall | 
i 
_ State total. 6,414,824 a ; 
ee . 37,092 Red HVGr Sy ‘ = 
1 Reeves . j 
Refugio 
Roberts 
2 Robertso: o 
q Rockwall 
ee Runnels 4 
1 eed Ecce 
i. ; pe hs + 
ee: Bees iiir. 8 4,170 4,637 || San Augus- 1 
ee Henderson... 30,583 tine... 12,471 ian 
- i San Jacinto, 9, 
E San Pairicio 28,871 \ 
f San Saba... 11,012 
i ees ‘ ,083 —- 
; I 
ae 
2 
Bs 5 
. 3 
Dn ri 6 
td 1 
i x. 
(a8 1s 
1 aN ¢ re 
a ¥ ‘ae 
oss “ 
Ciepers z 7,511 
Cherokee. .. | 43,970 : 
ae dress... 12,149 
Beate Clays.cs..0 12,524 i 
vi ashen. vas 3,735 
| oke. .. 590 i 
” Goleman. 20,571 ; 
a 5: : 
‘ollings- ; 
worth 10,331 is 
; “Colorad 17,812 : 


_ TEXAS—Continued VIRGINIA—Continued 
es and tates an: 
1949 1930 Counties 1940 1930 
ees 9,575 4.599 || Blizabeth 
25,38 25,394 Oly. ee 32,283 19,835 
aR 5,916 427128 || Essex. . 122! ‘006 6,976 
36.158  29'681 || Fairfax... 17 1929 25,264 
12,411 15,555 || Fauquier. |. 21,039 21,071 
73,604 74.416 || Floyd... ._- 11/967 11698 
20,474 24,579 || Fluvannat, . 7,088 7,466 
13,230 10,499 || Franklin. ... 25.864 24,337 
41,698 441 { # erick 14,008 13,167 
17/06: 17,606 || Giles... . 1: 147635 12804 
6,141 6,784 || Gioucester. . 9,548, 11,019 
19,074 19,178 || Goochland.. 8/454 7,953 
24360 241183]; Grayson.... 21/916 20/017 
5,354 1,263 | Greene... .. 5,218 5,980 
19,004 ,128 |} Greensville. 14,866 13,388 
3,916 2°867 || Halifax Ae 41,271 41,288 
9 anover. 3 < 
Bie yet: 11,603 10,349 || Hanove 18,500» 17.008 
ee pierre ie 
j ighisnd ... a ~ a 
prorat 550.310 507,847 || Isleof Wight 13381 13°409 
18,832 17,810 || pares Clty. 4,907 “3,879 
ey 29797 271424 Cee 6.054 7618 
18,459 17,798 || xine George Bast ze1s 
564 411 | Fine Wile d . 
15,784 14,021 lem 7.955 7029 
8,958 8,263 || Lancaster. 81786 81896 
7,072 7,042 |! Tee:....... 39/296 30,419 
5,253 4,642 || Foudoun: 291 19/852 
2,070 1,813 || Louisa. .: 13/665 4'309 
8,331 7,227 || Tunenburg.. 14,844 14'058 
7.392 8/605 || xradison 8465 8959 
2,561 2,235 || Mathews... 7,149 7.884 
BAS 9,613 9,945 || Mecklenburg 31,933 32622 
2,611 2,536 || Middlesex. . 6,673 "273 
2,203 1,956 || Montgomery 21:206 19605 
2,028 1,873 || Nansemond. 22,771 22,530 
211,623 194,102 |) Neilson... 16,241 16,345 
4,712 3,296 |) New Kent. 4/09: 43 
16,063 16,022 |} Norfolk... 35,828 30,082 
12,112 11,199 Northamp- 
8,714 9,527 7 pe 17,597 18,565 
9,133. 9/413 || Northum- 
9,898 9,035 berland.... 10,463 11,081 
57,382 49,021 Nottoway. . 556 "366 
3,754 5.636 || Orange..... 12,649 «12,070 
9,269 7,420 |) Page.... 2) 14,863 14852 
394 2,067 || Patrick...’ 16,613 15,787 
56,714 52,172 Pittsylvania 61,697 1,424 
OW: an.. | a 
VERMONT = 
359,231 359,611 Edward 14,922 14,520 
é 795: 
25/986 21'6 George... 12,226 10,311 
27, n 
22,508 47,471 ‘ Anne. . 19,984 16,282 
490 7,067 nee 
4 ’ William... 17,738 13,951 
7a BOP 7 eo4d KL. 22/767 566 
10,947 || Rappahan- 
17048 is8o4 nock . 7,208 7,717 
21,718  23'036 || Richmond 6,634 6,878 
7638 487453 || Roanoke. 42/897 35,289 
41,546 41/733 || Rockbridge 22,384 5 
27'850 26.015|| Rockingham 31,289 29,709 
37/862 37,416 || Russell... 26,627 25,957 
‘ A Heott. ic fe. 26,989 181 
ers || Senna. Sse Sees 
total. 2, ’ * ’ ham 
mac... 0 35,854 gre 26,442 26,870 
arle 24,652 
: 2,688 183 || Stafford 9 8.0. 
44.95, Surry 
20,273 
;020 8402 
57,040 
42°72 
7,191 8/137 
687 29,091 
aa 
19,575 486 
31,477 
398 
26,048 
13,945 
25,904 
4275 1 
aa 
15 167 I 400 15,2 
f (562 || Clifton Forge 6,461 f 
13°363 13306 Danville.... 32,749 22,247 
ae eae Utena 10,066 6,819 
is'166 18,492 || Hampton... 5,898 6,382 


United States—Population by States and Counties 


443 
VIRGINIA—Continued 
States and 
Counties 1930 1930 
Harrison- 

Otire 2.0 8,768 7,232 
Hopewell... 8,679 11,327 
Lynehburg.. 44,541 40,661 
Martinsville 10,080 7,705 

ewpo 

News. .... 37,0! 34,417. 
Norfolk. .... 144,332 129,710 
Petersburg. . 30,631 28,564 
Portsmouth. 50,745 45,704 
Radford. ... 6,99 6,22 
Richmond., 193,042 182/929 
Roanoke 69,287 20 
South 

Norfolk 8,038 ,857 
Staunton 13,337 11,990 
Suffolk ...., 11,343 10,271 
Williams- 

me A 3,942 3,778 
Winchester. 12,095 10,855 


(a) Population Bristol City, Sul- 
livan County, Tenn., 1940, 14,004; 


1930, 12,005. 
WASHINGTON 
total. 1,736,191 1,563,396 
s 20 "719 
81365 81136 
12,053 10,952 
34,412 31/634 
21/848 "449 
491852 40/316 
5,549 «5,325 
"155 31,906 
8,651 7,561 
4:701 4/299 
6,307 6,137 
3,383 862 
14,668 5,666 
53,166 59,982 
1098 536 
8,918 8/3 
504,980 4631517 
44387 30,77 
20,230 18/154 
11,357 9/825 
41'393 40,034 
11/361 ‘11/876 
11,603 . 10,060 
24,546 © 181519) 
15/928 14/970 
7,156 155 
182;081 163/842 
157 3,097 
37,650 85,142 
4/63 2/891 
88,7 78/861 
164/652 150,477 
19,27 8,550 
87,285 31,351 


Walla Walla 


State total. 1,90 


Barbour.... 
Berkeley. ... 


Marion..... 
Marshall. ., 
Mason..... 
Mercer...., 


19 
2 
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WEST VIRGINIA—Continued WISGONSIN—Continued_ WISGONSIN— 
States and Statesand — States and 


Counties 1940 1930 Counties 1940 1930 
2 SS 


24070 20,686 || Florence... . 
7 


= "115 
: Ponaiton.: 10,884 
: Pleasants. . 6,692 


~ Pocahontas . 13,906 
; to 


20,787 18,708 17,264 

20,409 63,505 ~ 63,277 WYOMING 

"4 19,919 16,680 16,037 || State gota) 250,742 
2: 13,173 13,374 || La Crosse... 59,653 54,455 || Albany.. 13,946 
12,559 12,785 || Lafayette... 18,695 18,649 || Big Horn.. 12,911 

17,944 23,227 21,544 || Campbell... 6,048 


ie: 21,072 || Carbon... .: 
18,080 14,216 || Manitowoc. Convers 
22,342 22,334 || Marathon. . Crook... 


6,475 6,358 || Marinette. . 5 Fremon 2 
62,399 56,521 |] Marquette. . 9.388 || Goshen. . 
29,774 20,926 || Milwaukee. . Hot Springs. 

Monroe.... 30,080 28,739 || Johnson. 


WISCONSIN Ocon' tot... Laramie... 
State Beak 3,137,587 2,939,006 || - i Lincoln. .., 
Adam 8/449 8,003 Natrona... , 
‘Ashland. x 1 ea os : 985 erinrara: <i 


aS 5 || Yel’stoneNat. 
Ue 33,700 32,0. Pk. (part) 


UNITED STATES POPULATION, CLASSIFIED BY GROUPS 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census 
1920 


_|_No, Popu- Popu- No. Popu- 
Piaces} lation |Places| lation (|Places} lation 


1,000,000 or more,.,.. 5|15,910,866 5}15,064,555 3}10,145,532 
500,000 to. ROO ROH ss 9 8] 5 987 9) 6 769 


: 1 71 
O00 S seu +-< 4)385,905 


rporated Rural Teesitory 
laces of 1,000 to 2,500 3 4,714,490 
laces under 1,000..,.... ,083 346 

corporated Territory. : 2... ]..., « (47,902,896, ..... 44 


Batata ls 92/37,987,989 93|36,325,736 68|27,429,326 
atehiscotshs 412/52,748,999 376/49, 24 
ae aitis 1,077|62,715,897 982 ae a on 732 ive yaa eres 


RESIDENT (DE FACTO) U, S. POPULATION 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


4 eS ated ; i 
le Facto } 
Population Population 


133,949,529 July B29. ee 
June 1, 1941 


ecember PE ci hare. ste lenpasy 
Wvernber 1 iOae eta 
= it 2. 


tt : 
rebri r Be isch ss Dib was 
rary, SMT eR 


eres 3 133/190,192 


a ee i he eS, Rien 
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Places in the U. S. with Population Exceeding 2,500 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


areas, as defined by the Census Bureau, include all cities and other incorporate ces hav 

in - aN ap wee etiaien ae a tn eee ri to IGhIaS powrNtne and athee 
subdivisions (ni n S municipalities) whic ad a total 

id a population density of 1,000 or more per square mile. FO On oe 

w Hampshire and Rhode Island, towns (townships) are classified as urban if they have more 

500 inhabitants and certain urban characteristics, and a few large townships lines meee 

kewise classified as urban under a special rule and are indicated by the letter ‘T."” 


wns that are not listed as urban under special ruling by the Bureau of the Census are not included. 


ALABAMA | ARKANSAS | CALIFORNIA—Continued 
1940 1930 | Place 1940 1930 || Place 1940 1930 
3,651 2,716 || Arkadelphia. 5,078 3,380 || Chico....... § 

Batesville... 5,267. 4.484 || Chino... 2! 1304 SMS 
6,640 4,519 || Benton... 1. 3,502 3/445 || Chula Vista.: 51138 3,869 
6,886 5,154 || Blytheville.. 10,652. 10,098 |} Claremont 3,057 2,719 
25,523 22,345 || Brinkley. v.. 3,409 3,046 || Coalinga. 5,026 2/851 
4342 4/238 || Camden... _: 8975 7,273 || Colton... 2! 9,686 8,014 
3) 3,035 || Clarendon. 2)551 2,149 || Compton.... 16,198 12/516 
4885 4/585 || Clarksville. .. 3,118 3,031 || Corona... .: 81764 ‘01 
4,652 2, || Conway . 5,782 6,932 5,42 
22,826 20,721 || Crossett..... 4,891 3,049 2-774 
267,583 259,67 De Queen . 81976 669 
407/851 382,792 |; Dermott.... 083 91625 7,838 
3,323 2'818 || El Dorado... 15,858 4'573 25632 
2,555 2'519 || Fayetteville’. 8/212 3,790 "968 
3/982 1,847 | Fordyce..... "429 : 10,017 8.434 
5,074 2,786 || Forrest City. 5,699 4,594 a 6,137 3,870 
16,604 15,593 || Fort Smith.. 36,584 31,429 || El Monte... 4'746 3,479 
4,137 4'037 || Harrison. ..: 4/238 3°626 || El Segundo.. 31738 3,503 
17.194 16,046 Heléna.... 5. . 8,546 8,316 || Emeryville. . 2,521 2,336 
4.353 3'702 |; Hope....... 7,AT5 6,008 || Escondido... 4,560 AQT 
6,269 5,208 || Hot Springs 17,055 15.752 
11,703 11,059 || Jonesboro... 3,883 2,685 
2)668 2/109 || Little Rock. . 3252 «2893 
2/999 2,580 * Met 3,235 3,022 
15.043 11.729 || McGehee 60.685 52,513 
4.424 3/375 || Magnolia. 97,504 78,118 
36.975 24'042 || Malvern.... 5,290 115 10,442 10,8 
2)803 1,593 || Marianna... 4,449 314 : ; 909." eat, rated 
- BOTS 3.985 || Marked Tree 2,685 2,276 || Gilroy 3,615 3,502 
4'308 3's26 || Mena....... 3,510 3}118 || Glendale... = 82/582 62,736 
2°584 2'204 |} Monticello. .. 650 Glendora... . 2,822 2,761 
7'397 6,103 || Morrilton... 4,608 3 || Grass Valley. 5,701 3,817 
13'050 111554) Nashville... , 2782 2,469 || Hanford... . 8234 7/028 
2'995 2'340 || Newport.... 4,321 4.547 || Hawthorne 8,263 6,596 
6,847 5'313 || North Little Hayward. "736 5.5 
6.141 5,204 pe eee 21,137 19,418 || Healdsburg... 2, 2,296 
2°910 2'529 aes 3,226 2,573 || Hemet...... 2/595 2/235 
78720 68,202 || Paragould 7,079 .966 || Hermosa 
114/906 ee MES. Sao: « 3/430 3,234 Beach.... 7,197 4,796 
084 ©” 66.079 || Pine Bluff.?; 21/290 20,760 || Hillsborough. 2747 15891 
93697 78.389 || Pocahontas... 3/028 1,896 || Hollister... 3.881 3,757 
3187 “2,173 feb sae 3,177 
81487 6.156 || Rogers...... 3,550 3,738 3.690 
3178 21918 || Russellville 5,927 
3601 3'103 || Searcy...... 3,670 er: yit3 
15,351 13,862 os 2,764 ‘ ; 
0t2 3881 || Springdale... 3,319 4,460 1,981 
6.084 4.580 || Stuttgart .... 5,628 3 925 2,518 
416. 4.373 82 2397-3878 
3,510 — - 3,146 d + 2885 3119 
2'834 2°304 apn. . 1 ? 
qi 9 ae 11,079 5,788 
19,834 18,012 79 2.845 
7.933 6,221 164,271 142,322 
6269 «4,115 504,277 | 1,238,048 
em 904,596 2.318.526 
7,055 6.814 oes 71328 
ELE eI tes hers 6,457 4,665 
3,937 3,314 : gs 1.891 
3,107 2,875 64 5,763 
sopbegat ee Sie 

ARIZONA 19,135 7,066 
5,853 8,023 16,379 13,832 

"663 2,305 12,807 10,890 
8,623 9828 3016 498 
5,080 3,891 10,084 141 
4.855 3,665 
6,141 7,157 || B 8,531 6,406 
7,224 3,711 
ete ae: ae 

1 ‘ v7 5 

Shad a ate 

i eter cere 7,301 

6,018 5,517 || B 14 3,144 
sears 32'506 || 5 : A 

2,622 2.166 || G 4,438 ~ eee 

gao5 898 3.058 2.097 
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CALIFORNIA—Continued COLORADO—Continued ee . 

Place 1940 1930 Place 1940 1930 Place 1940 
Oakdale. . 2 592: 2,112 |} Aurora...... 2,437 29 Riera ae 10,136 
Oakland 302, 16 84,063 || Boulder..,.. 12, 958 11,223 || Cocoa....... ‘09 

“Met... 1,428,525. 1,290,094 || Brighton. .., 4'029 31394 aral Gates 8/29, 
Oceanside 4,651 3,50 || Canon City.. 6,690 93: Daytona 
Ontario. 14,197 13,582|| Colorado Beach. 22,584 — 

ange...... an” One Springs. 36,789 | 33,237 || Dade City.. ‘56 

roville 4,421 3,698 || Delta......, 857 2,93 Dania. ea 2,90! 

xnard . 8/519 6,285 || Denyer. . - 329412 287/861 || DeFuniak 
Pacific Grove 6,249 5,558 BS et... 384,372 330,761 Springs 2,570 
Palm a aidan 3,484) © 88 2s Durango.... 5,887 5,401 || De Land ,041 
Palo Alto. . 16,774 13,652 || Englewood. . 9,680" 7,980 || Delray Beach 3,737 
Pasadena. . 81,864 76,086 || Florence, 2,632 2,475 || Eustis...... 2,930 
Paso Robles 31045 21573 || Fort Collins, 12,251 —_—‘11,489 || Fernandina 3149 
Retaluma.. 8,034 245 || Fort Morgan. ¢,884 ,423 || Fort 
pled oi 9,866 Golden 3,175 2426 || Lauderdale 17,996 

Ae 9, ‘Oo ers. . 
Placervilie. . 3/064 12,479 10,247 |] Fort Plerce.: 10 ee0 
Pomona. 23,539 15,995 12/203 || Gainesville.! — 13,757 
Porterville. . 6,270 7,040 "193 || Haines City. "890 
fear te ee ee a a 
,232 i ollywood.. . 6,239 
Resiniee sc: aad kT eee” Tes Rata Sagksqule, 278.088 | 
d 1) Bee 4 v .C mn a 

Beach 13,092 9,347 TLovelands. .. 6,145 5,506 tet ay ise ore 
Redwood Monte Vista. 3,208 2;610 Jacksonville : 

Olty...... 12,453 8,962 || Montrose. . 4,764 3,566 Beach : 3,566 
Reedley... : "170 2'589 || Pueblo.....1 52,162 50,096 || Kev West. 12/927 
Richmond .. 231642 201093 Met... 62,0391 sateete: Kissimmee. . | 3/225 

Riverside... 34/696 29,696 || Rocky Ford. 3,494 3,426 || Lake City... 5,836 
Roseville... | 6,653 '425 || Salida....:. 4,969 51065 || Lakeland..,. © 22/068 
Sacramento.. 105,958 93.750 || Sterling..... TAll 7,195 || Lake Wales. , 5.024 

“Met... 158,999. 126,995 || Trinidad. - 13,223 . 11,732 || Lake Worth: 7,408 
Salinas 1 L 3 586 10, 263 Walsenburg. . 5.855 "503 || Leesburg... 687 
© oO. . 
an ' ibe CONNECTICUT Ure Dek: ooh 

‘Bernardino 43,646 37,481 || ABsonia..... 19,210 _ 19,898 | Manatee. 3508 
San Bruno... 6,519 610 || Bridgeport. 147,121 146,716 || Marianna 5, 3 
San Buena- “Me 216,621 203,96 || Melbourn es 

SI deen Bristol...... 30,167 281451 || Miami. aeiee 

(Ventira). 13,264 © 11,603 || Danbury..., 22,339 22,261 “Met... 250 "387 
San Carlos... 3,520 ‘132 || Danielson... 507 4,210 || Miami Beach 8, 
EIR ES Rai de FAC Ao 
San Poninds -'s'oot  °r'ser' || HartfordT, 18,615 17,125 |l ocala... #086 
San Francisco 634,536 634.394 roton....,. “719 4A92 A ostanind aoe 986 

"Met... 1,428/525 1,290,004 || Hartford. 166,267 164,072 || Pahokee ae Tee 
San Gabriel.. ' 11,867 ' 7,22 "Met... 502,193 471,185 || Palatka... |” 748 
Sanger...... “O17 21967 || Jewett City.. "3,682 ARGAl. Dore pesca se 
San Jose. 8.45 57,651 || Meriden... .. 391494 38,481 || Palmet ee . 3,747 

“Met 129,367 103,428 Middietown. 26,495 24/554 || p ae Gia 3,491 
gan Leandro. 14.601 117456 || Naugatuck.. 15,388 14/315 Pensacola... ty 11,610 
San Tats see New Britain. 68,685 68.128 || Perry... Gee | 
San Marino, 81175 , 2 491 Sie 
San Mateo. "403 A270 
San Rafael. . "578 81022 || New London. 30,456 29,640 || River ‘3,88: 4 
Santa Ana... 31,921 ; 
Santa 7,110 4 

Barbara... 34,958 7 if 

- Santa Clara. . 6. 
Santa Cruz.. 16,896 960/812 
Santa Maria. 81522 _—*7,057 || Southington. 209,693 is 
Sa ae Pissard ie) 
Ca... 37,146 prings... 3,401 , 
Sag Rt - Soh fess | Siete: $38 ue 
7 sa . 0,634 ratfo ee 22, ; 3 
Sausalito../. 3,540 630 || Torrington. . 26.988 26/040 wagksonville 2 
Seine 5 3.607 8.047 |] Wallingtord., 11,435 11,170 |} oar? 16,240 
Sierra Madre. 4/581 "5 Waterbury. 99314 99902 || 7 APRs: 108,391 
Signal Hill. , 3184 2/932 Met... 144/822 1405575 Met 209,693 
south Gate” 26/945 191632 West ‘ Gi ae ae 
artfordT, 33, . 

P 14,356 43,730 || West Haven 776 24,941 || Vero Beach 3,050 
South San Reh. oa 30,021 25,808 Wauchula... 2,710 P 
qprrimelseo... 6,629 6,108 || Willimantic. 12.101 13,103 bape snog e 

. . “+ s . 

Met 79°337 61.880 itinerapeeda ta: Mei . 
Sunnyvale 4373 3'0 DELAWARE Garden... 3, 060 2 

att. 3.205 3/442 || Bellefonte 2,593 761 || Winter “ 
Torrance 9950 7271 || Dover..... : 517 * 4,800 || Haven. .... 6,199 g 
Tracy, 4,056 3'829 || Laurel..... 5 2884 2'542 || Winter Park. 4715 
Tulare 8) 254 207 || Milford 4,214 OSLO is egg tetee sséksonville 
Turloe 4,839 4/276 || Newark..... 502 3'899 || 2 
Ukiah 3,731 3'124 || New Castle. . 4414 4131 GEORG 
Upland 6,316 4'713 || Seaford . 2'80 2'468 EORGIA 

Val 072 16,072 Wilmington. + 112,504 106,597 19,055 
MS vii. 4.904 7,263 Met... 188,974 163,592 op ae 
Wetter : 8 ets ie eas DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA * 302/288 
Woodland :, 6,637 "Pa> || Washington. . 663,091 486,869 "294 
yu uba city ae 1968 "BOs Me 907,816 621,059 ate 
red for corrected to : 
include Mare Island Naval Res- chica or ae 6,352 
ervation. No change made in || Arcadia S268 age 5 
urban figures on account “F this Abts ; 4,082 2,916 
a: 2.793 
correction. Avan Mavkt 3458 31358 2,774 
COLORADO Bartow. .... 6,158 5,269 bo lhe! 
Belle Giaide 3'806 9 sige 
Alamosa.... 5,618 5,107|| Bradenton... —-7'444 ae oa 


RGIA—Continued 
; 1940 1930 
2, 2,025 
2,651 89 
214 5,052 
6,141 5,250 
9,025 8,124 
y213 6,604 
53,280 43,131 
OF SIS se! 
3,294 3,002 
7,929 6,880 
3,900 3,203 
3,447 3,235 
448 8,160 
681 3,827 
16,561 13,276 
12,155 8,460" 
Pauls 5,175 206 
2,555 2,316 
7,814 6,681 
3,311 3,022 
12,403 9,512 
3,590 3,061 
6,188 4,650 
7,388 6,412 
4,953 4,560 
10,243 8,624 
13,222 10,321 
5,069 4,224 
3,000 2,484 
3,886 2,355 
2,903 2,303 
3,509 2,811 
21,983 20,131 
57,865 53,829 
74,830 67,227 
3,462 3,745 
8,667 7,638 
6,778 534 
2,820 2,527 
4,168 3,706 
10,147 027 
,182 6,386 
579 2,762 
3,116 002 
460 4,149 
7 3,264 
26,282 21,843 
538 3,230 
066 3,011 
15,996 5,0 
+117,970 105,431 
3,9: ° 
5,0: , 
3,575 2, 
2,531 1,781 
6,396 92 
12,683 11,733 
,088 1,914 
5,228 3,3 
5,494 4,602 
800 3,239 
15,595 13,482 
10: 3,585 
"53 3,158 
16,763 15,510 
iy 3,922 
3,591 > 2,146 
3,974 3,283 
IDAHO 
2,691 1,885 
3,681 3,199 
26,130 21,544 
329 3,826 
7,272 4,974 
10,049 8,297 
3,203 2,763 
568 1,592 
15,024 9,429 
53 1,976 
4,235 4,124 
10, 9,403 
2,731 2,535 
2,824 , 2,436 
6,014 4,476 
12,149 8 
322 
18,133 
235 
3,437 
3,167 
2,719 
4,356 
11,851 
3,83 
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ILLINOIS fi ILLINOIS—Continued 
— 1940 1930 || Place 1940 1930 
ngdon. . . 3,218 2,771 || Hoopeston. . a 313 
Aledo... 21593 2/208 || Jacksonville. 1:34 154? 
Alton. . 31,255 30,151 || Jerseyville... 4809 4/309 
nna. . 4,092 "436 || Johnston ; 4 
Arlington Clty dee 5,418 5,955 
Heights 5,668 4,997 || Joliet. 1.27! 21365 42,993 
Aurora...... 7.170 46,589 || Kankakee,.) — 29°241 620 
Barrington. . 3,560 3,213 || Kenilworth.. . 2/935 2/501 
Batavia..... 5,101 5.045 || Kewanee .. 36,901. 17.0938 
Beardstown. 6,505 6,344 || La Grange... 10;479 0,103 
Belleville.... 28,405 28,425 || La Grange : 1 
Bellwood .... 5,220 4.991 Park.. 3,406 2,939 
Belvidere 81094 8,123 || Lake Forest 6,885 6,5 
Benton 7,372 8/219 || Lansing... .. ‘462 3378 
Berwyn 48451 47,027 || DaSalle 121812 18,149 
Bloomington. 32,868 30,930 || Lawrence- ate 
sland. . 638 16,534 ville’ 05 
Bradley ..... 3.689 3,048 mont... .. Bet oon 
Brookfield... 10,817 ‘10,035 || Libertyville. 3,930 3,791 
Bushnell. . .. 2,906 "850 || Lincdm..... 2)752. 12,855 
@airo.. ees 4,407 13,532 || Litchfield 7,048 6,612 
Calumet City 13,241 12,298 || Lockport 3.475 3.383 
Canton. .... 1.577 —‘:11,718 || Lombard 7.075 6,197 
Carbondale... 8,550 5 960 4.787 
Garlinyiile 4/965 8,764 8,509 
Carlyle... .. 27591 7.782 7,661 
arm! . 4098 9,251 9,033 
Carterville. 2,893 4455 429) 
Carthage 21575 2/758 2:368 
a, take 2,543 15,827 14,631 
Centralia... 16,343 6,648 25,829 
Champaign.. 23,302 F 2/528 7162 
Charleston. - . 8,197 81012 || Melrose Park 10,933 10,741 
Chester. .... 5,110 3,922 || Mendota.... 4,21 ,008 
Chicago .... 3,396,808 3.376,438 || Metropoiis. .. 6,287 5,573 
"Met... 4,499,126 4,364,755 || Moline../... 34,6 82/236 
Chicago Hts. ' 22,461 © 22/321 “Met... (174,995 154,491 
Christopher. 3,833 4,2 Monmouth, . 9,096 8,666 
Cicero...... 64.712 66,602 || Monticello. .. 2,523 2/378 
Clinton. .... 381 5,920 || Morris...... 6,145 5,568 
Collinsville <~ 9,767 9/235 || Morrison 187 067 
Creve Coeur. 31535 350 || Mount . 
Crystal Lake 3,917 3,732 Carmel..!, 6,987 7,132 
Danville.... 36,919 36.765 || Mount Olive. 21559 3,079 
Decatur..... 59.305 57,510 || Mount : 
Met. 65,764 62,867 Vernon.... 14,724 . 12,375 
DeKalb .. 9,146 ,545 || Murphysboro 8,976 8,18 
Des Plaines. 9518 8,798 || Nameoki.... 2,701 2,257 
Dixon...... 0,671 9908 || Naperville... 5,272 5/118 
Iton...... 3,068 2/923 || Niles Center. 7,172 5,00 
Downers a 562 
Grove.... 
Du Quoin... 
East Alton.. 
East Moline 
East Peoria. 
St. Louis 
Edwardsville. 
Effingham 
Eldorado... 
joa 
Elmhurst. 
Elmwood 
Park. 
Byanston. ..- 
Evergreen 
Park: vias 
Fairfield... - 
Wiota? os 726%. 
Forest Park.. 
Ys 


River Forest. 9,487 8,829 
River Grove. 3,301 2,741 
Riverside.... 7,935 6,770 
Robinson... . 4,311 3,668 
Rochelle. ... 4,200 3,785 
Rock Falls. .. 4,987 3,893 
Rockford. .. 84,637 85,864 
“Met... 105,259 103,204 
Rock island. 42,775 37,953 
“" Met... 174,995 154,491 
Roodhouse. . 2,557 2,62. 
St. Charles. . 5,870 5,37 
Salem... .... 7,319 4, 
Sandwich. 608 2,611 
Savanna... 4,792 5,086 
Shelbyville. . 4,092 491 
Silvis....... 990 650 
South Beloit. 2,825 2,361 
mingbeld Re "B63 7ee8 
Springfield... 3 i 
Met... 89.484 82,367 
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Place 1940 1930 || Place 1940 1930 

Spring Valley 5,010 5,270 |} Marion..... 26,767 24,496 

Staunton..,. 4,212 4,618 || Martinsville 5,009 4,962 

Steger. . " * 3,369 2,985!) Michigan j- —— | _ }j Harlan....., 

Sterling. 11,363 10,012 Clty. ss 26,476 26,735 || Hawarden... 8 

Streator . 14.930 14/728 || Mishawaka.. 28,298 28,630 || Humboldt... 2/819 

Sullivan, 3,101 2,339 || Mitchell..... 3,393 3,226 || Independence 4,342 

Summit .. 2)? 7,043 6,548 || Monticello. . 3,153 27331 || Indianola. .. . "123 

Sycamore... 4,702 4,021 ||, Mount Towa Cit: By 17,182 

Taylorville. . 8,313 7,316 Vernon 5,638 5,035 || Iowa Falls... 4,425 — 

Tuscola. .... 2,83 2,569 || Muncie..... 49,720 6,548 || Jefferson. . 4,088 

Urbana..... 14,064 13,060 || Nappanee. . . 3,028 2,957 eokuk..... 15,076 =) 

Vandalia, - 5,288 349 || New Albany. 25,414 25,819 |] Knoxville 936 

enice....- 5,454 5,362 || New Castle.. 16,620 ~ 14,027 || Le Mars 5.353 
Villa Park’ 7,236 6,220 || Noblesville. - 5,575 4811 || Manchester. . 3762 
Mere i en 3,041 3,011 ee Maquoketa. . 4,076 

1 
Be eres siesz || Non BO eee V ontarahalitowi nat 14am 

Watseka. 3,744 3,144 Vernon. . 3,112 2,989 || Mason City.. 27/080 

Waukegan... 34241 33/499 Qakland City 3,068 2'842 || Missouri Val. 3/994 

West Chicago 3,355 3,477 a rE re 12,432 ae 260 eau 33 2.546 | 

etersburg. . : 2 
4,856 3,894 || Plymouth... 
Portland.... 
ra areas Princeton. AS : 
5 i ensselaer.. . M 
31446 3,901 || Richmond..: j 
7,389 7,258 || Rochester... } 
3,025 2/928 || Rushville. .:; 
17,226 15,233 || Salem......- 
12,430 12,166 || Seymour. : 

Wood River. 8,197 7136 || Shelbyville. ° j 

Woodstock... 6,123 5,471 || South Bend. . lt 

Zeigler...... 3,006 3,816 Met.. 02 2 

AON... sss es 3,101 2,339 ae Eo einte i! F| 

‘INDIANA SARL ape : 
“Alexandria... 4,801 4,40 Terre Haute. 62,693 5.76) mea 
41/572 39,804 || Tipton... = 5,101 2,306. a 
"141 25665 Union City ; 165 a 
S760. 8700 || \ (a) oe 3.535 3 ee ed 
5,415 5,0 atparaine.: 8,736 82/364 
4,828 4,386 ¥lsconnes: 18/228 87" é 
3,065- 2.838 || Wabash... = 9'683 6 500 
Bee tcove 3  1g208 || Wamaw i 637s par 
‘Bicknell..... 5110 5/212 Washingt we 2,832 

Eenneton. 20,870 18,227 Lafayette. 6,270 sae 

Bluffton. . 5,417 5,074 || West Terre : 

Boonville. . 4/526 4208 || Haute.... 3,7 3.588 (@) 

Brazil. 2 Whiting ..... 10, aor 10/880 || Washington. iG iS 
Winchester. 5,303 4/487 || Waterloo.... 51,743 
galego, See Toei wien eee 

rke Co., 0, aukon..;.. 
1,497; 1930, 1,305. Waverly. Es 1156 
IOWA ter City 6,738 
est Des 
Albia....... 157 4,425 Moines. . 4 
gota: BSE Sif winters Stel pa 
 Ueig-eee a ry. a, ame chan ed 
Cea ge a088 ao Moines in 1938. . to wee 
Belle Plaing. - 3/202 3.239 KANSAS 
Bettendorf. - 3,143 2,768 || Abilene. .... 5,671 
oomfield. . 2,732 2/226 || Anthony.::: 2/873 
i : sie 11,886 || Arkansas : 
Carroll. .... ES 38) teas 
—- Baik aa 9.349 36 13821 
Ced See 3 
See eae 428 
ariton . 4 
Charles ity. See a8 
Cle cman a 10142 
arinda erryva, Phd) 
Clarion. . 32 Clay Cent: 3,185 
Clear Lake Cofteyvill = "358 
Clinton... ., Columbus ~. TR a08 
Council Columbus «. . ay 3/402 
Blutls.. Count Bee. 6,255 
i ; 
7,166 5.787 et... 287,698 273,851 || Grove... .. 875. 
“Huntingburg, _3'816_3'440 || Greston 1117 Dodge. City. 8,487 
“Huntington” —13'903_13'420 Davenport... Pe poreo- ee el .08G 
Indianapolis. °386,972 364,161 Met Emporia. . 13,188 
“Met... 455,357 417°685 || Decorah eureka: , 80 

oe 3,41 3/536 || Denison... Fort Scott. He 10,557 

Jasper...... 5,041 3,905 || Des Moines. | Fredonia... . 524 

Jertersonvilic. 11,493 11946 “Met 3 Galena....., ,375 

Kendallville. 5/431 51439 || Dubuque. 43.89 Garden City. 6,285 

Kokomo.... 33,795 32/843 || Bagle Gro Loo4 Garnett...) 2607 

Lafayette... 28/798 6,2: Eldora. 3'553 Girard : 554 

LaPorte..... 16,180 15,755 || Emmetsburg. : Poudiand, 3,306 

Ln , Les 3,374 G 

reat Bend. 91044 
wren Estherville. . 5.6 ; 
burg...... 4,413 4,072 || Fairfield Bol 4.940 || Haya... 6,385 

Lebanon::;. 67529 G'445 || Foret cliy., S548  88l9 eee 

miton..,5.) 6/263 6,085 || Fort Dodew...  ostbad nav ane Hiawatha. 3,238 

Mt tes aban. tehan || eee Madison igoes 13°978 Holga. 2 B88 

he 6,530 !! Glenwood..:  4,501.~— 4269 || Horton’ 1777 ctr 
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KANSAS LOUISIANA MAR YLAND—Continued 
2 1940 1930 || Place «1940 1930 || Place 1940 1930 
30,013 27,085 || Abbeville... 6,6 F : 
12782 || Alexandria. .. oF 005 28 O25 Gantnenanie 39.483 ahaa? 
Sets 7.160 || Bastrop..... 6.626 5,121 |] District 12 — : iit 
7,407 || Baton Rouge 34,719 30,729 || (Balto. Co.) 15,436 «11,58 
121,857 || Bogalusa... 14,604 14/029 || District 13 ; Tike 
2 ossier 2 y 4, ie 
752 teas is 3,575 bet mee sae 1b 3o8 atts 
Say 31532 || Covington 4123 3'208 yas 3.51 3,331 
726 || Growley..... 9,523 7,656 15,802 14.434 
17.466 || DeQuincy.: 3,252 3,589 "659 5,588 
5 ee 5,294 || De Ridder..; 3,750 3,747 28e1 ee 
3788 Havre de 32\491 30,861 
" Pace. Ly 4, 
2502 || Hyattsville. : 6 ors ri 384 
3271 || Laurel..... : "823 2/532 
os || Meee ase 
072 OANIC?... sie 
2 a9 Pocomoie 4,830 8,832 
¥ tyne 2,739 
0.1 9,563 3,966 || Salisbury .... 13313 10°97 
3,511 2,228 || Takoma Park 8,938 6,415 
18 294 4,036 || Westernport. 3,565 3,440 
z, 71 \ 18/145 1,049 Westminster. 4692 4/463 
4/819 14°635 | MASSACHUSETTS 
e788 apts en ene 
7,749 9 Providence 711 4 are ' p 
Wierd ed be lg $ ae : =H Acushnet*...- 4145 4/092 
ae  Tepabte bas 3's37 || Adams*..... 12,608 12,697 
2 ‘174 || Minden... 1! 6677 5.623 || 488wam*... 7,842 7,095: 
"298 || Monroe... ”. 23309 26.028 || Amesbury*.. 10,862 11,899 
Morgan City 6.969 5085 Amherst*... 410 5,888 
et So pene $282 || Andover*... 11,122 9/969 
New Iberia... 13,747 8,003 || Arlington*... 40,018 36,094 
29,074 j| New Orleans. 494,537 258.262 || Attleboro. ... | 22,071. 121,769 
163,367 |] Oakdale..... 3,933 3,188 || AUbUM*.... 6628 g 
76 Opelousas . 8'980 8299 Ayers 2a 26 3,572 3,0 
831497 || PRecite 2. 4'297 3'612 Barnstable*. 8,333 7,271 
Plaquemine. 5,049 5,124 || Barte*..--.-! Ooo mL 
12,348 || Ponchatoula. 4,001 2.898 || Bedford®.-.. 3,807 
2,409 4974 | 3°710 Belchertown* 3,503 3,139 
5,023 7,107 4,400 || Beimontt=. 26.867 24.748 
o.038 iteaee so] Beverly... 2 1337 25,036 
5, : < , 
4.386 2864 2'807 Boston...... 770,816 781,18: 
6729 — pits “Met... 2,350,514 2,307,897 
3) 504 1288 Bourne*.,... 15 7 


Braintree*... 16,378 15,715 
3,332 8.902 - 55 


Loft 2,939 |, Donaldson- 
10,136 Will. 35506 3,889 

4,013 || Eunice.... 
6,147 || Ferriday 2,857 
3,381 || Franklin ‘ 4,274 

one ,048 11,034 || Gretma...... 10,87 
: 2,762 .767 || Hammond... 6,033 
h " 4 3,656 || Homer... 3,497 
W Ms 440 Houma..... 9,052 
be , 195 z Jackson..... 5,384 
Gates i 3,762 || Jeanerette... 3,362 
te fe 14,903 |} Jennings.... 7,343 
& x Jonesboro... 2,639 
sislgie i 6,322 |} Kaplan..... 2,838 
mee 81s 2,352 || Lafayette... 19,210 
Pee 155 |} Lake Charles 21,207 
: : 83: eo Lake 


5,712 5 
9,071 5851 4449 Bridgewater* i 
ls ma sin 69 
Hass 1088 aah bss 
3308 3 bo0 ee aneooes 41 aes 43'930 
4/420 4/299 |j Auburn..... 19,817 18,571 || Clinton*. ... 12) 12/817 
5,315 5,042 -ve- 19, 17,198 h oak shee me ! 
5,122 4'327 || Bangor..-.. 29,822 28,749 || Concord*.... 7972 7,477 
4,673 4029 10, ,110 |} Daltom*..... 4 ( 
7.397 7,021 Ifast 5, 993 || Danvers*...: 14,179- 12,957 
13,160 11, 19,790 17,633 || Dartmout! 9,011 : 
11,724 10,746 6,510 6,329 || Dedham*... 15,50) 15,136 
= Le 3,631 3, 7,003 6,144 || Deerfield*... 2,684 2, 
9/428 8.465 5,161 5,470 || Dighton*.... 2,983 3,147 
3786 3,24 3,346 3,466 |] Dougias*.... 2'617 23195 
304 45,736 3,911 3,557 || Dracut*..... 7'339° 6,912 
319,077 307,745 3,420. . puters: . 4616 265 
96 ~ ge- 

‘ oe bar ot 2,693 2,616 water*.... 3,832 3,591 

209 6, 6,044 5, Easthampton* 10,316 11,328 
3,619 8,177 2,906 2,675 || East Long- 

6,572 6 38,598 8 meadow*. . 3,403 327 

. ; 7ess 7°60 || everett - abi7ea 48404 

11,777 10,350 , verett . ; i 

, 73.643 70,810 || Fairhaven*. 0,938 10,951 
20 ne 9,874 || Fall River. shes, 5 Age ee 
3073 3301 9075 || Falmouth* 6,87 4821 

"631 29,744 Fitchburg... » 41,824 40,692 
BOS iy it 8,726 || Foxboro* 6303 5,34 

30/245 22,765 7,233 || Fra * 231914 22/210 
33'765 33,541 || South Franklin®... 7303 7,0 

6,697 6. Portland. . 15,781 13,840 || Gardner..... 20,206 19,399 
4.185 3'376 Waterville... 16,688 15,454 || Gloucester... 24,046 in 
3)882 3°567 || Westbrook... 11,087 10,807 Gratton® ..»5 7.457 7.030 

‘ dl AND Tea, 

"307 274 MARYL. Barrington*. 5,824 5,934 
7,335 67495 || Annapolis... _13,069 12,533 || Greenfield*.. 15,672 - 15,500 
3,983 3, Baltimore... 852.100 804,874 Groton*..... 2,550 2,434 
4392 4033 “ Met... 1,046,692 949,247 || Hadley*.... 2,576 2,682 
6,154 5, Brunswick... 3,356 ,671 || Hanover*... 2,875 2,080" 
21548 2y Cambridge. . 10,102 8,544 || Hansom*.... 2,570 2.184 
'b94 —«8'233 || Chestertown. 2.760 2,809 |] Harwich*.... 2\535  .-2,329 
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Eee i940 __1930_ || ace Ss Wis te Pointe 

Haverhill... 46,752 48.710 || Tempieton®. 4,601 Woods... 

ping ce: *8S003 *6'e87 || Tewksbury*. 6,261 
Ingham... y 7 41 

Holbrook*!’; 3,330 «3,353 || Uxbridge®. eons 

Holdep*..... 3,924 3,871 Walpole*.... 7443 

Holliston* 3,000 2,884 || a pon. 407020 

Holyoke. . 53,750° 56,537 || Waltham... 7557 

Met 394,623 398,991 || Warer. ---- 6364 

Hopedale. apes 2,973 || Warren*. . 3°531 

Hopkinton. 2/697 2,563 || Warren ae) 35,427 

Hudson*... 8,042 S,46e)|) sy otertow™ 2 505 

(pswich*.... 6,348 5,599 || ay ert). «13°186 

Kingston*,.. 2,783 2,672 |) ile ie ale 15,127 

Lancaster* . . 2,963 2,897 Wwe rast vie a B 

Lawrence... 84,323 | 85,068 || West Brice 3.247 

_ Met. 334,969 332,028 eae: ease 
Brana ; : Westfield... 18,793 

Talons. 3884 _9°749|| Westford*.-. 3,830 

Leominster... 22,226 21,810 ead ae 3 4 rend 

Lexington*. . ea oe West Spring- eee 

ela * ns , 
Westwood*.. 3,376 
Weymouth*. 23,868 
wie LU ee 
Wilbraham*. A 9 neoln Par 2 
Williams- Ludington .. 701 

Bruise canteens, -e'ees:|| town 4,294 3,900 || Manistee... 8,694 

Marblehead 10,856 8,668 iste 

Marblenead* 10,800 8.66" || witmingion*, 4.645 4.013 || Manistique.” §:399 
aynard®... '819 ~-7'156 || Wimchendon* 6,575 _ 6,202 || Marine City. _ 3,633 

Medfield * 4.384 4'066 || Winchester*. 15,08 12,719 || Marquette. .. 15,928 

"793 , Winthrop*- 16,768 16,852 || Marshall... . 253 

Medford 63,083 59,714 Toate cannes 26 

Metrose-,--+ 25.333 23,170 || Worcester... 193,684 195811 || Melvindale. 4-764 

Methuen*. #1880 . 21,089/| Met... BOG S04 SOP ees TA) aac 

Middl i rentham®*. . ; , and. 44 : 
ee 9,032 8,608 *—Designates town. Monroe. ..,.- 18,478 

Milford*. . 15,888 14,741 rou 14.380 

Milton®..... 18'708 16/434 i pawoer Mount 

Monson*...; \597 4'918 || Adrian... ' 14,230 13,064 Pleasant. .. 8,413 

Montague*.. 7,582 8,081 || Albion 345 8,32 5 40 

Nantucket*. , 401 678 || Allegan 4,526 3,941 uskegon 47,697 

Needhar n*.. Soy guee EoT4 an oe 208 6 334 Mireighes 16,047 

Needham*. . 12,44 10,84. Sores : : ‘ i : 

New Bediord 110/341 112'207 Alpena 12,808 fe Negaunee... 313 
“Met... 272,648 73,05 Ann Arbor. 29,815 26,944 || Newberry... 2,732 = 

Rapes Bue Benet: gee ee Nive ae 
ewton 9,873 65,276 attle Cree! ‘ F 0 . y 7 

North Adams 22,213 —- 21,621 || Bay City. 47,956 . 47/355 || Norway..... 3,728 

Northampton 24\794 . 24381 ea 153,388 144/647 Otsego. x tae 
fe) . * . . 

ee | 20007 | PSrarbor 16/668 15,434 || Pleasant” pies 
or . 5 
Andover*. 7,524 6,961 || Berkley..... 6,406 5,571 Ridge..... 3,391 

Northbridge* 10,242 9,713 || Bessemer... ,080 4034 || Plymouth 5,360 

North Brook- Big Rapids. . 4,987 4,671 || Pontiac. .... 66,626 
field 3,30¢ 3.013 Birmingham . 11,196 9,539 || Port Huron. . 32,759 

3,107 2,737 || Boyne City.. 2,904 2'650 || River Rouge. ,008 

oo 1580 | Bunion: 4 RR Rees, 388 
d ; bees ,85! i ogers City . : 
4/623 3'943 || Caro... . + ; 54 || Romeo 

9,149 91577 || Center Line. . 

ine e pata he 
* 1,945 eboygan. . 

21711  31'345 || Clawson. ...: 

49'684 49°77 Coystal Fils bY 

a. Tysta! . 

Prowinege : 13,100 13,042 Dette... 3,584 ~ a Hs 
rovince- etroit. .... 1 i Ign f 
town*. 3,668 3,808 Met... 2,295,867 2,104,764 || St. Johns... 4'499 

Quiney...... 75,810 71,983 || Dowagiac 5,007 5,550 ae Joseph.. 8,963 

Randolph*. | ‘63 553 || Durand. .._- 3.127 3,081 Louis .. 3,039 

deaaing®.. RS 10,866 9.767 East Deira 8,584 5,955 Sault ule nats is ee 

obo wi i . BBG rang, 2.) ) “el ) pe een Ene ee Fi 
35,680 Rapids... 4,899 4,024 south Haven 174. 
ato | Eatin 8) G2 | Haas Fatt 
i on Rap 5 ; umse i 
43/353 || Ecorse...... 209 12/716 || Three Rivers 6,710 
14,700 || Escanaba. 14,830 14,524 || Traverse x 
3.118 || Fenton... 2"! 3.377 3.17} I. Clty.:.... 14,455 me 
4,762 || Ferndale... 22,523 20,855 || Trenton. 28: 1 
31351 || Flint... . 211! 1.548 156,492 || Wakefield. 3591 
6,910 “Met. 188,554 179,939 ayNe...... 4,223 aa 
2/497 || Fremont... 2,52 ,157 || Wyandotte.. 30,618 
108908 || Gladstone”. g'o79 BORE || Ratlanth 13 aat 
Bue ee 16,825. 14/264 Grand Haven 8,799 8,345 a iace'f § 
rand Ledge ~ 31899 3,572 
Hadley*.. 6,856 6,773 || Grand . 
‘Spencer*. 641 6,272 Rapids 164,2 168,592 
Springfield. 149554 149,900 “Met... 209,873 . 207,154 z 
* 394/623 398'991 || Greenville... 8.391 7 4'730 1 

Stonehum*.. 10,765 000 rosse Pointe 6,179 5,173 4 

Stoughton*.. 8,682 204 || Grosse Pointe ‘ 

Sutton*.... 2,749 2,147 Farm: 7,217 3,533 

Swampscott* 10,761 10,346 Giese. Pointe . 317 

Swansea*. . 4684 3,041 /[  Park...... 12,646 11,174 || Brainerd...) 12,071 
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ESOT A—Continued MISSI SSIPPI—Continued MISSOURI—Continued 
"1940 1930 ||Place 1940 1930 || Place 1940 1930 
Place 19401930 || Place 19401930 
2,745 2,264 || Durant. . 2,516 2,480 || Marceiine. 8% 
7,487 * 8,308 || Ellisville... 2,607 =——-2'127 || Marshall. | S585 | Sfos 
; 6,782 || Forest... ... 2.735 2'176 || Maryville. 5, 5.21 
Greenville 20,892 . 14/807 || Mexico... .: 9,053 8,290 
6,035 5,613 || Greenwood.: 14.767 11,123 || Moberly’, 12}920 13/772 
7,161 6.321 |] Grenada... . 5,831 4,349 || Monett.. 43 ‘i 
aoe 3451 || Sartesbare.. 21026 ts'eor || Nevada. BgIS S48y! 
attiesburg. . 02 8,60 Nevada. ..., 8.18] 
5,015 3,675 || Hazelhurat;. ° 3,124 2,447 || North Kansas bs a 
101,065 101,463 || Holly Springs 2/750 2/271 AES ce hale 2,688 2,574 
157098 1551390 || Indianola... 3,604 31116 || Overland.” 29380 aes 
ag goze|| ste Seas GSE || PONT Mg: Be 
. 2, “Me . +28 r Blu 8 ge 
bes ie ieame. i Re | Ramee) Ae ee 
Ny 156 || Laurel...... i 017 ichmon [mip 
"887 7,484 || Leland...... 3,700 2)42 Heights 12,802 9,150 
* 2, uisville , . Charles. A 10,491 
10,848 9389 || McComb.... 9/898 10,057 || St. Joseph... 75.71 80.935 _ 
Bay pert Eas | Menon SA SESE seco. Aaah gibaae 
Le » 2, Moss Point .. 4 2,45 % etcre i A 
Rapids 4,875 3,206 || Natchez... .. 15,296 13,422 "Met... 1,367,977 1,293,516 
ie 5,662 5,086 || New Albany 3,602 31187 || Sainte 
Saeed (eee ne) (abe 
* ‘ ascagoula . .339 |} Salem....... ; f 
3,887 3,406 || Pass Sedalia... 1/7 20; 42 20,806 
Christian. . 8,338 3,004 || Sikeston. .! 1! 7, 5.676 
5626 $036 || Philadelphia = i209 eoe || Sprinencid... erase BY’ SET 
eteli's 840 % eayune.... 5, + aoe ef iS 
3/204 3:210 || Port Gibson. 2'748 1861 “Met... 707514 63.663 
3,920 2)880 || Starksville.. . 4,900 3,612 || Sullivan... , 2,517 013 
047 5,014 || Tupelo...... 8,212 6.361 || Trenton... ; 7,046 : 
3,114 2,644 || Vicksburg... 24,460 22,943 || University 
15,654 14/038 || Water Valley 3'340 3,738 Cites ue 33,023 25,809 
» 4,590 3.250 || West Point... 5,627 4.677 || Vandalia. | _- 2672 2.450 
492'370 464,356 || Winona. ... 2,532 2'607 || Warrensburg 5,868 5,146 
911,077 832,258 || Yazoo Ci 7.258 5.579 || Washington 6,756 5.918 
522 4319 ~ Webb City 7,083 6.876 
gaat 7,651 MISSOURI Webster ‘ ; 
ee 3,214 2,474 || Aurora.... = 4,056 3,875 Groves... 18,394 16,487 
8,743 7/308 || Berkeley. ..- BIT a hi West Plains. , 4026 3335 
4533 4,153 Bethany ei 2682 2.209 : sacha ¥ 
EVER =. «0% . . 
3,517 2,822 Bonne Ferre 3.730 4021 || Anaconda... 1 1,004 12,494 
Boonville. . . » 
aug pele | Bremrman ate spost ages 
8,69 q Brookfie! ° is , , 
2,643 2'081 || Butler. ..... 2,958 2,509 
4682 : California. 2525 3/278 3,510 
9,962 9,629 || Cameron -. 3.615 Bilan 3 ahs 3,014 2,422 
3,270. 2,552 ph sien 19,426 16,227 || Glendive... 4524 4629 © 
6,750 3.344 || Carrollton... 4'070 4,058 || Great Fails., 29,928 28,822 
6,018 arthage.... 10,585 °9,736|| Havre...... "427 6,372 
26.312 20,621 || Carnthers- Helena 15,056 11,803 
24,173 2 ville...... 8,612 4,781 Kalispell 8,245 8,094 iE 
3,400 2/308 || Chaffee. -..- ; "902 || Laurel. ...., ; j 
; j leston. . 5,182 3/357 || Lewistown. .. 5,874 5,358: 
7,737 4,710 Chillicothe. . 8,01 8'177 || Livingston. .. 6,642 6,391 
287'736 271,606 || Clayton 13,069 9/613 || Miles City 7,313 7,175 
911,077 8321258 || Clinton..... 6,04 744'|| Missoula. . 18,449 14,657 
5,870 4811 || Golumbia./: | 18,399 14,967 || Red Lodge 2/950 3,026 
: Cent 3,016 2'716 || Crystal Clty 3,41 3,057 || Roundup 21644-2577 
Rapids. 2;981 2'656 || De Soto..... 3, 13 3,069 Bhslby realty 2,338 2,004 ; 
Brn ge eet. Bee | Eaton, 22: 5 3'171 || Whitefsh.... 2,602 2,804 
11,844 10,009 NEBRASKA ! 
: f 4,364 4,565 
See Hae ast 3738 . 3.001-|| Alllance..... 6,253 
; 2 2,608 2'630 || Auburn..... 3,639 
6.019 | 4,268 ae ies oe pe tenes es 
hor oes areas “Rivers; 5401 ...... || Broken Bow. 2'968 
ppl 2968 1963 eaerick: Chadron- ... 4,262 
: e306 ote towD...... 3,414. 2,945 || Columbus... 7,632 
4270 3/815 || Fulton...... 8,297 '105 || Grete....... 8.088 
5/733 4.463 ermal 20°86 23'761 Falls City 6,146 
Hann : ‘ ; 
Fremont ‘ 11,862 
€.. 2 2,600 ETC wd sas 628 ,6' ; 104 
ars : nsville. . 3,533 3,339 || Gering...'... 5 
3807 $153 ices 161066 15,296 || Grand Island 19,130 
22'490 20,850 || Jackson..... 113 "465 Hastings... 15,1 i 
e 5,918 | 3,878 || Jefereon 24.268 21,596 || Kearney 9,643 
MISSISSIPPI 7.148 Betty. Lexington gies. 
shoe are 608:186 ||“ Met... 83101 
4138 , 4,128 || McCook. 6, 
789 Beg et NG eccsh 780 
: 1383 10,080 8,293 || Norfolk. .... 10,490 
"O11 12,13 9,169 || North Platte 429 
it Bibs Bere ica 008 || Coe i 28344 214006 
ws 4,189 Bet ete || OM Met... 287,698 273,851) 
abia... 6,064 ane eng O'Neill... ... 2532 
bus... 13,645 7668 = s«3'851 || Plattsmouth. 4,268 
oth..... 7,818 M. Lge 873 025 || Scottsbluff... 12,057 
2.855 2,257 || Maprewood.. ~ 12.875 12,657 Schuyler. ... 2,80) 
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452 U. S.—Urban Places of 2,500 or More Inhabitants 
NEBRASKA—Continued NEW JERSE Y—Continued NEW JERSE Y—Contiau 
Place 1940 1930 || Place 1940 1930 || Place 
Glen Rock... 5,177 4,369 || Ridgefiela 
Giaaeonse Park. . 
sf 1B.G0R. E06 hese one eg ae 
mberg . - 6,200 ’ ver Edge. * 
guutenber . 26,279 — 24,568 || Rockaway... 3,514 
see Roselle... ... 13,597 
ee 3,289 3,038 || Roselle Park 661 
Haddonitield 9,742 8,857 umson.,... 2,926 
Haddon Runnemede. . 2,835 
Heights 5,555 5,394 || Rutherford.. 15,466 
Haledon..... 5,303 4,812 || Salem....... 8,618 
Hammonton 7,668 7,656 |) Sayreville... 8,186 
Harrison . 14,171 15,601 |} Secaucus.... 9,754 
Hasbrouck» Somerville... 8,720 
Heights... 6,716 5,658 || South Amboy 7,802 
Hawthorne, . 12,610 11,868 || South Orange 13,742 
Highland South 
ea eciee 300? $012 || south River. 10714 
: ; 3; : ui ver. ; 
-Berlin...... 19,084 20,018 Hiieaae : 3/438 2}959 || Summit... 16,165 
Claremont T. 12,144 12,377 || Hillside T... 18,556 17,601 || Teaneck T 25,275 
Concord 5 27,171 25,228 || Hopoken 50,11 59,261 || Tenafly 413 
Derry T 5,400 5,131 || Tryington.. 55,328 56,733 || Totowa..... 130 
Dover. ..--. 14,990 13,573 || Jersey City. 301,173 316,715 || Trenton..... 124,697 
Exeter T 5,398 4,872 || eansburg 2,90: 2,19 “Met... ~ 200,128 
Franklin 6,749 6,576 || Kearny..... 391467 40,716 || Union City... 56,173 
Keene...... 13,832 13,794 Keyport. . 5,147 4,940 |} Union T. 24,730 
Laconia, 13,484 12/471 || Ta bertvile. 4/447 4/018 |} Ventnor City 7,905 
Lebanon T.. 7,590 7,073 || Teonia...... 5,763 5,350 || Verona...... 8,957 
Littleton T.. 4,571 558 || Tinden. 24115 21,206 || Vineland. |_: 7,914 
Manchester. . 77,685 76,834 || Tindenwold. . 2,552 2,523 || Wallington. . 8,981 
Met.. 81,932 80,673 |} Tittle Ferry.. 4,545 4,155 || Wanaque.... 3,143 
Milford 7 3,92 4,068 || Todi........ 11,552 11,549 || Washington. . 4,643 
Nashua..... 32,927 31,463 || Tong Branch . 17.408  18,309|| WeehavkenT 14363 
Newport T.. 5,304 659 |) Tyndhurst T 17,454 
Portsmouth... 14,821 14,495 || Nradison. .. 7,944 48 3,458 
_ Rochester . 12,012 10,209 || nfanville ..! 6.065. 18,458 
Somersworth. 6,136 5,680 || yraplewood : rig 
(a) Towns not listed are not Cie 23,139 39,439 
classified as urban» under the || \argate City 3'266 25,662 
special rule. Matawan... 2,758 = 
Maywood... S 3,306 
NEW JERSEY Merchant- 3,585 
Asbury Park. 14,617 14,981 ville...... 3,679 5,368 
Atlantic City 64,094 66,198 || Metuchen... 6,557 854 
“Met... 100,096 102,024 |} Middlesex .: 3,763 5,150 
Audubon..,. 8,906 8/904 || Midland Park 4,525 : 
Bayonne.... . 79,198 88,979 || Millburn T.. 1,652 . 27,191 
Belleville.... 28,167 26,974 || Milltown... . 3,515 ae 8,306 
Belmar,.... 3,435 3,491 || Millville..... 14,806 14,705 || Wood-Lynne. 2)861 
Bergenfield. © 10,275 861 || Montclair. - 39,807 ,017 || Wood-Ridge. 5,739 
Bernardsville (405 3/336 || Morristown.. 15,270 15,197 
Beverly..... 2)691 2/864 || Neptune T.. 10,207 10,625 NEW MEXICO 
Bloomfield..; 41/623 38077 || Newar 429,760 442/337 
Bloomingdale © 2,606  —2'543 || New Alamogordo . 3,950 
Bogota...... 7,346 7.341 Brunswick. 33,180 eres: mo dens 35,449 
Boonton... ; 6,739 6,866 || New Milford. 3,215 Artesia. : 4,071 
Bordentown. 4/923 4'405 || Newton..... 5.533 ai 
Bound Brook 7,616 7,372 || North 7,116 
Bradley Arlington. . 9,904 3,188 
Beach 3,468 North 10,065 
; 39,714 608 
"848 7,041 
351 h 10, 
2,761 * 2,94 
Cape 2637 || \ Prat 10,586 x 
Carlstadt. 5,644 5,425 || Nutley ...... 21,954 5,941 
_ Carteret.....  11,976- 13/339 || Oaklyn... _: 3)869 6,421 
Chatham .. 4)888 3,869 || Ocean City .. 4,672 3,101 
Clementon: ; 2,866 2,605 || Oceanport 3,159 5,1045 
Cliftside Park 16,692 15,267 || Oradell... .. : 802 7,607 
Clifton....., 48,827 46,875 || Orange... ... 35,717 13,482 
Closter ...... 2,603 2.502 || Palisades 20/325 
Collings wd 12,685 12,723 Park. vow ale 8,141 04 
Cranford "T . 12,860 11,126 || Palmyra 5,178 4,968 xe! 
Dover -. wk piel 40,08! Paramus. » 3,68 2,649 || Tucumeari. .. 6,194 * 
’ oi Parl e. ; 
Dunellen../) _5'360-~—=8'148 || Passaic. a gion essen NEW YORK 
East Orange 68,945 68,020 || Paterson 139,656 138,513 || Albany..... 130,577 
it Paulsboro 011 7,12 e fed | ERA 
Paterson 4,937 4,779 eco Grove. 488 5,89. Albion...... ‘4,660 
enn- Amityville. 5,058 
Rutherford 7,268 7,080 sauken T.. 17,745 ; 
Edgewater. . 028 4/089 || Perth Amboy 41242 43'316 Ree é 33363 
Egg (eae Phillipsburg. 18,314 19,255 || Babylon. : 
"Clty 3,5 3,478 || Pitman... 5,50 411 || Baldwinsville ; 
Blizabeth..”| 109,912 114/589 || Plainfield. 37,469 . 34,429 || Ballston Spa. 4443) 
Englewood. . 18,966 17,805 |} Pleasantville. 1,050 11,580 || Batavia 17/267 
Fairlawn. ... 9,017 5,990 || Pompton Baths eae 4'696 
Fairview... 8,770 9,067 Lakes..... 3,189 3,104 || Beacon... 1) 12/572 
Flemington... 2617 2,729 || Princeton 7,719 6,992 || Binghamton. _ 78,309 
Fort Lee., 9,468 8,759 || Prospect ; Met 145,156 
Franklin... . 4,009 4176 BAP ap 5,714 59°09 eae perk, + 8.590 
Freehold... 6,952 6,894 || Rahway..... 17,498 16,011 , 
Garfield...... 28,044 29,739 || Ramsey 566 31258 Re 
Giwem.:: dese ates || Beatie: dase a 7Bh | 
2 4 ank.., 10/974 11,622 Gonejehnaa. 21577 
Glen Ridge.. 7,331 7,365 || Ridgefield. |: 5,271 ° 4.671 || Canandaigua "391. 
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U. S.—Urban Places of 2,500 or More Inhabitants 453 
YORK—Continued NEW YORK—Continued NEW YORK—Continued 
Place 1940 1930 Place 1940 1930 
Medina... . 5,871 6,071 || Tarrytown. .. 6,874 6,841 
tee Middleto'n. 21,908 21,276 || Ticonderoga. 3,402 3,680 
Postal Mineola. .. 10,064 8,155 yore os 13,008 12,681 
=8 4,20' 4,460 || Mohawk... 2,882 2,835 || Troy. 0,3: 72,763 
Fe fs Monticello. 3,737 3,450 “" “Met, . 431,575 425,259 
46 . Mount Tuckahoe. 6,568 13 
Kisco... . 5,941 5,127 ae Lake. 5,451 5,271 
DROOUG. Wee ecaie's 2 SAN vhs Kinin’: s Utl 
Morris... 3,530 
Mount 
Vernon. . 67, ae 
Newark.. 9164 
Newburgh. 31, Ses 
New Hyde 
Park. ... 4,691 
. > New vine oe f 
Bru alas f f Rochelle. 58,408 100 y cNGe 2,443 
Ferry. ‘ New York. 7,454/995 6,930,446 || Waterford..: 2,903 2,921 
“ Met..11,690,520 10,991,424 || Waterloo... . 4,010 4,047 
Tronx... Watertown. . 33,385 32,205 
tte oe 1,394,711 1,265,258 |) Watervliet. .. 16,114 16,083 
Brookl Watkins Glen 2,913 if 
hee 2,698,285 2,560,401); Waverly. ... 5,450 , 
Manhattan Wellsville... 5,942 5,674 
proven 1,889,924 1,867,312 || Westbury... 4,524" vo sias 
Westfield 3,434 3,466 
Borough. 1,297,634 1,079,129 || West : 
Richmo'd Haverstraw 2,533 2,834 
Srenuate 174,441 158,346 || Whitehall. 4,851 5,191 
New York White Plains. 40,327 35,830 
Mills... 3,628 4,006 || Whitesboro. 3,532 3,375 
Niagara Williamsville. 3,614 3,119 
BMWAS «4652 78,029 75,460 || Williston q 
* Met... 857,719 820,573 Parks: its 5,750 4,427 
North Yonkers... .. 142,598 134,646 
Ni ‘Ae oe Per ytd roy ont town inthe State eli 
orthport.. 4 . a y. 85S 
a ag ified as urban under special rule. 
ers to’n 8,804 7,417 
° 
oe oe 20,254 19.019 NORTH CAROLINA 
orwich... < * Albermarle. . 4,060 3,493 — 
wasn Wyack 5,206 5,392 || Asheboro 981 5,021 
Ogdensburg 16,346 16,915 || Asheville 51,310 50,193 
a ean...... 1,790 “Met. 76,32 70,537 
Oneida. ... 10,291 10,558 || Beaufort 3,272 2,957 
Oneonta... 11,731 12,536 |} Belmont.’ ... 4,356 4,121 
Tht \ 15,996 15,241 || Bessemer 
Oswego.... 22,062 22,652 City. aa ; 3,567 3,739 
Owego..... 068 4,742 || Brevard j ji 
Palmyra... 2,709 2,592 Burlington. 12/198 9,737 
Patchogue. 7,181 6,860 || Ganton..... f 5,117 
a = 17,311 . 17,125 pear a 2 G64 Bay 4 
elham harlotte. . 100, 7 t 
Manor. 5,302 4,908 |] Charigne. --: 91264 
Fae Yan. 5,30: 
is See 


“ t, 411,970 

aPeees Rockville 
Centre... 18,613 
Sea Rome..... 34,214 


Salamanca 9,011 
anac 
lake. singe 7,138 
Saratoga 
Springs. : ge 
aaa a 
et f 
non Met e ae 
Clift. . - 4,416 
Bencce F 6,452 
idney... . 3,012 
Silver Creek Bet 
Sloan...... i BS, Ec pe 
ata ae 8,201 7,986 || Marion..... 2,889 2, 
eyed 3,818 3,737 {| Monroe..... 6,475 oi 
South Glens Mooresville. 6,682 5, 
Falls. ..- 3,081 2,689 ears EAs asd 
Ripe pe te eli eyo CCA 9 arene i i 
3,948 || Morganton. . 7,670 6,001, 
spvingwilié: ’ o'eu9 2/540 || Mount Airy 6,286 6,045 
er -'! gog'gb7 — 209°926 || New 2 rs i813 11981 
ie 967 é ’ ’ 
a. 12,928 10.637 || SyraCu Bee 3o2 245,018 | Newton..... 407 4.04 


ae ee 
_ NORTH CAROLINA—Con’t 
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OHIO—Continued 


Place 1940 1930 <‘}| Pines 7 eh | 1940 4 
a ee 
Nort Dayton..... gi. 718 200.982 |} North 
Wilkesboro 4,478 3,668 7 et..; 251,928 NE i 
pa tiyatstets 3,991 4,101 2,6 ort! ; 
Butacs 46,897 37,279 3 Canton... 2,988 
paraentie 10,387 6,851 ee or 
Roanoke petals 
Rapids.... 8,545 3,404 || Dennison.... 4,413 4,529 
Rockingham . 3,657 2,906 |} Dover (Cuya- 
Rocky Mount 25,568 21,412 3,200 2,453 
Roxboro.... 4,599 3,657 || Dover (Tus- 
See noes ya ; trpbs ms paren Co. 9,691 9,716 
janford..... , 960 z as 
Scotland eatin 5 39,495 39,667 
Neck..... 2,559 2,339 asi 
Shelby...... 14,037, 10.789 Liverpool. . 23,555 23,329 LA rr SA =e 
Smithaeld”.. 3,678 DBAS ebeaSbes de a ot fe gegen poze 
Southern Palestine .. 5,123 5,215 
Syeda 22s Bore 203 3.457 
pencer. i ite i 
Spindale.. 3,952 Piguaic. v. ous 16,049 
Statesville. . 11,440 Pomeroy.... 3,581 
Tarboro..... 7,148 Port’ Clinton. 4,505, 
Thomasville. 11,041 Portsmouth. . 40,466 
WValdese..... 2,615 Ravenna.... 8,538 
Wadesboro. . 3,587)" 3,124 || Bairview.... 4,700 — _ 9,059 || “eauhee-.--- 6,079 
Washington. . 8,569 Rittman 2,770 
Waynesville. 2,940 Rocky River. 8,291 
Whiteville, .. 3,011 St. Bernard... 7,387 
Williamston. 3,966 St. Clairsville 2,797 
Wilmington. . 33,407 St. Marys... 5,532. 
Wilson...... 19,234 Salem... ..: {1 12;201 
Winston: Sandusky .. 24,874 
Salem..... 79,815 ring . 3,902 
“Met... 109,833 4,048 
NORTH DAKOTA 23,393 
Bismarck. . 15,496 6,643 
Devils Lake. 6,204 


Bellaire i h 
Bellefontaine 9,808 


Bellevue. ... 6,127 
Berea.... 6,025 
Bexley ...... 8,705 
Bowling Ferry 
Green : 7,190 Marysvile. 
Ri Massillon. . 


Chillicothe. . “ 129 
Cincinnati... 455,610 451/160 


Met... 789,309 759/464 
Circievilie... 7,982 i 
Cleveland .:: | 8781336 nase 
” Met... 1,214,943, 1,194989 
ae 1,48 
Heights... 54,992 650,945 || New Boston. i 
Clyde... 3,174 3,159 || Newburg ets 
Columbiana. 2,687 485 Heights... 3,830 
Columbus 306,087 290,564 || Newcomers- ’ 
* Met... 365,796 340,400 town..... 4,564 
Geshooan : 11°80 19,908 ¥ 
Crestline... 4337 . 4,425 || New Phila- brictiay. 
-Crooksville; 2 2,890 3,251 deiphia.... 12,328 12,365 
Cuyahoga ; Newton Falls _ 3/120 : Cherokee...) 2 
secees 20,546 19,797 CS i sn ece > 16,2789s 616-314) Ghickasta, ip Me 
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U. S.—Urban Places of 2,500 or More Inhabitants 455 
OKLAHOMA—Continued OREGON—Continued PENNS YLVANIA—Continued 
: 1940 1930 || Place 1940 1930 || Place 1940 1930 
Silverton... 2,925  2,462||Downing- 
Springfield. . 3805 «2.364 pt icra Sh 4.645 4,548 
‘The Dalles. - 6,266 5,883 || Doylestown. . 4,976 4,577 
Tillamook... 2:751 2,549 || Du Bois... 12'080 11595 
PENNSYLVANIA : See 
nese Abington TT. 20,857 20/693 21396 
AigeaS Santee ae 
OwWD... a 
tab en ce Met. met 2 a Sete ane 
| SS MB... 26 5 
Ambl “93- 71 O83 3,944 sae pee 
bt Jase mbler..... x " K ua 
Ambridgé::; 18.988 20,227 rast Mauch isis: tain e5 
HOUo .. Be. Psy 3 TU Co 
Aronbaid.-:: 828) S987 || mast te 
rno 89 f urgh..... 6, 
peepic fet 2 | eee ee 
Aspinwall 4.716 4'263 || Easton... > _ 33°5R9 34908 
Athens ..... : 4.215 4,372 “Met... 325142 3221172 
valon...... 6,155 5,940 || Epensburg. .. $,719 063 
ae mh AVOCA. . sees 4.771 4,943 || Edgewood... 4,697 4,821 
Bangor. .... 5,687 5,824 || Edwardsville. 7,998 8,847 
Deere Fear sete || Eilssbeth: <2 ee ee 
Beaver Falls. 17,098 17,147 
edford..... 31268 2/953 
Bellefonte... 5,304 4,804 
Bellevue. ... 10,488 10,252 
Bellwood... | 2,772 2'560 
Ben Avon... 2'516 2°472 
Bentleyville. . 3,428 2,609 
ft Sb. 204.424 * Berwick..... 13,181 12,660 
Bethlehem. .. 490 
“Met... 325,142 322,172 
Birdsboro 313, 3,542 
Blairsville 5,002 5,296 40 
Blakely. .... 8,10 3,260 || Ford City! 5,795 6,127 
gow 3998s rere: | eB 
oyertown. . 9 ‘ores! ey i 549 
; Brackenridge 6,400 6,250 || Forty Fort.> 6,293 6,224 
Braddock... 18.326 19,329 || Fountain Hill 4304 4,568 
Bradford 17.691 19,306 || Frackville, .. 81035 8,034 
rd prenwood. = Doha. - eben | preedom 7c 3, 6 -aaeengee 
Bridgeville. -; 4.459 3,939 || Freeland. |: 6,593 7,098 
ke es 11/895 3 Freeport. 2710 2°72 
Brockway. 709 Gallitzin 3,618 3,458 
Brookville... 4397 4,387 || Gettysburg 5,916 5,584 
Brownsville. . 8.015 ; Gilberton. .. 3,710 4,227 
Burnham.... 2,997 3,089 || Girardville. . . 4,602 4,891 
Butler...... 24,477 23,568 || Glassport. ... 8748 81390 
California. -: 2614 —-2,362 || Glenolden. _- 41825 4,482 
Camp Hu. 13080 /a2'558 || Greene: | STL aateee 
Carbondale.. 19,371 20,061 || Greenville... 8149-8628 
Carlisle. .... 13,984 . 12,596 || Grove City .- 6.296 6,156 
Garnegie.... 12/663 12,497|| Hamburg... 3,71 3,637 
Castle Hanover. 13,076 11,805 
coamnonet = * 59D Sate || eareien ae oo goa ieee 
, urg , 
Centerville 6,317 6,467 “Met, 173/367 161,672 
be 14,852 13,788 H tbo ie ey: % 
Jesewe . , a) ro. | 
Seater z 10,784 11,260 fiers 9 27,594 Ege 
am BZ: 2 ~ 7 ». 
ester... . 13-985 Lo Ta aes ee ‘i 
Glairton..... 16,381 15,291 pepe 5,910 5, 
Clarion nih 798 3, Homestead.: 19,041 20,141 
rs Summit... 2,691 2,604 pi aS ' { 
Sse ee | ies fee 
untingdon. ’ , 
Petre ene ep eS eee tudtanal eK 10,050 se 
Goaldale.:.. 6,163 6,921 Trem Sime yr 
Coatesville .14,006 14,582 |) Jeannette 16,220 15,126 
ren _ Ryd 3h Jenkintown. . eyes sa : 
16,093 || Connelisvilic. 13,608 13,290 || Jersey Snore. 5,482 5,781) 
8’050 || Conshohocken 10,776 10,815 || Sohnsonburg. } 4.737 
Coplay . ce ivace 16'754 || Johnstown... 66,68 66,993 
287 pstaha iS... 67935 7152 “Met... 1GL Te wet 
Fo07 || Coudersport. 3.199 2.740 || Keng cae 
Crafton. . aie Be Square. 3,375 3,091 
4,012 Cresson. 3: 4 rts 3'140 Ringsten: pets = 
Seat egy 3/291 3,364 a : : , 
Pe ee = S917 9/349 || Kulpmont 6, 1eo ou 
301.815 || Danville. - 7,122 7/185 || Kutztown - 6ra4 ra 
(728 || Darby. ..... 19'884 91898 cae tet... (182/027 123,156 
ea pets city 11548 12/395 || Lansdale ase (a) 81023 
26,266 || Donora..... 13,180 13,905 || Lansdowne 871 : 
585 || Dormont... 12.974 13.190 || Lansford ° 
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PENNS ¥LVANIA—Continued 


PENNS YLVANIA—Continued 


1940 1930 || Place >» _ 
Place 1940 1930 || Place ; 
Es | SC CT 34 1,950,961 || Wellsooro... 
Larksville.., 8,467 9,392 || Philacophia. 2. Sa. 334 o'sa7 148 || Wesley ville. 
tathobe- as ee , Philipsb 308063 3,600 ae Chester 
ibe: ae aah | Pheetle” oy 1eSt | Watton. 
Teechburg... 4,275 4.489 || pittsburgh... 671/659 669.817 || West Sy; 
Oe ae. AIT "Met... 1,994/060 1,953,668 || __Homest 3,526 
oat be 3571. _ 3,308|| Pittston..... "17,828 18,246 || Westmont... 3,741 
petments 13017 13,357'|| Plains T 15,621 16,044 |) West Newton 165 
A By oan 2°36 || Plymouth 15, 307 16,543 Weat Pittston 
Lock 1 viiayén. 10'810 —_—*9,668 Pegs. 18 4 432 
= Port Carbon. 3, 3 
E Merion 2 ‘a % cept oon Port Vue. opie 1h u0 
3,048 3,038 Hs ar : . 24530 24.300 
eS Safa 5,100 4,623 
4,128 4,867 9,482 9,266 || Williamsport. 
3,721 3,873 5,150 4'883 || Williamstown 
7,470 7,956 || Wilmerding. . 
009 3,206 110:568 111.171 ilson.....+ 8, 
: met vregey Mae || winegse: 2 i 
wee y o ‘ 0) woe a 
~ MeDonaid. . > 3,030 3,281 3.784 3,947 || Wyoming... 4 
McKeesport. 55.355 54,632 3,675 4 Wyomissing. 3) 
/ McK Gok. ee -t16 6,253 8,313 Yeadon. eae Fi 
18,919 16,698 ; : r GUN cenpaae 87, 
2,724 2,72 Youngwood.. 2 
pean) O9T 7 OAE 3 7,726 || 1930 figures for Lansdow 
Baoan 5,351 5,372 3/605 3,719 || borough and Upper Darby tow 
Meyersdiie.: $1250 3,065 6,809 7,296 || ship corrected by _ transfer 
ddletown.. 7,046 6,085 7.653 7.433 || population (519) of St. Viner 
Sere g.007 7,569 ae fone trom former to latter. 
"811-8166 6,518 6,514 RHODE ISLAND 
Hane all ontees 6,493 6,714 || Barrington T _ 6,231 
Devens G5 140/404 143/433 || Bristol T 11'159 


Coventry T. 99: 
8.825 8.675 11185 9.873 Cranston 47,085 
> a Cumberland 
3,019 2,710 25,622 25,908 ae hr 10,625 
4,568 4,557 467 3,825 || East Green- 
§,493 5,368 8,20: 8, wich Fe 3,842 
5,129 * East Provi- iy | 
Shenandoah. 790 1,782 dence T... 32,165 29,9 
Shillington. . 4,932 4, Hopkinton. .. 3,230 eb 
Shippensburg 5,244  4.345]| Johnston T.. 10/672 98 
Slatington.. 4,062  4134]/ Lincoln T... 10,577 a 
é Somerset. . 5,430 4,395 || Middletown 
6,981 7,071 || Souderton... ; 4,036 3,857 b eae, 3,379 
3,654 3,017 || South Con- Newport. ... 30,532 a 
nelisville. . 2,628 2,546 || North 
§,824 5,869 || South Fork .. 3,023 3,227 Kingstown 4,604 — 42 
South Green- North Provi- q 
4.783 4,892 b 2,616 2,520 sae ce Te 12,156. 1 
01 mith- a: | 
3900 12/998 3,002 8,105 || Reld T.... 4,196 € 
2/692 2/593 Pawtucket... 75,797 77,11 
24'387 2604 6,033 6, rtsmouth T 3,683° Jae) 
6,217 5.598 201 2,761 be a 253.504 vee 
5,217 4°669 3,022 F “Met... 711,500 690, 
5,721 5,505 4,989 4,781 || Scituate T .. 838 
: ctate College oa 12430 Smithfeld T.. 4611 
9,630 9,9 elton .... . 5 uth Kings- 
47638 48 6e4 : 12'577 13/368 || town T 7,282 
8, Bos peer Fiverton. 3 5,018 
“ 4 arren T...° 
4,525 4.283 Summit Hil. $406 | seer || Ween 28°737 
24,055 16,762 || Sumbury.... 15,462 15,626 ane Tes 11,199. 
38,181 35,853 || Susquehenna ; West 
91622 9,839 || = Depot.... 2,740 3.203 ion" Tt 4 18,188 
Swarthmore. 4,061 3,405 Woonsocket. ., 49 303 
3,022 3,072 || Swissvale.... 15,919 16,029 


a 
Swoyerville.. ~ 9/234 SOUTH CAROLINA ~ 
. 12486 —-12'936 || Apbeville.... 

846 91551 || Aiken 


9, ,551 || Aiken....... 
2,530 2,700 9,00: 10,428 || Anderson.... 
7,382 8,02' Bamberg... . 
2,674 2,879 8,126 8,055 || Bates burg. . 
2,704 3,67 71 4,104 || Beaufort . 
4,017 4,187 || Bennettsvilie 
. 4,469 4,483 . 9,805 10,690 perepeiles 
3,921 3,878 || Tyrone 8,845 
6,250 ,027 || Union City., 3,843 
20,379 22,075 || Uniontown. 21,819 
\ 11,892 127661 Upper Darby 
9,252 10,743 56.883 (a) 47,145 
2,723 2,606 10,725 11,479 
7,475 7,678 4,356 4,376 || C 
5,239 4,377 14,891 14,863 || C 
3,085 988 26,166 24, 3 
4,059 4,310 10,231 10,167 
3,627 3,567 4,891 4,915 
4,121 3.463 2,754 - 2,581 
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Places of 2,500 or More Inhabitants 


TENNESSEE—Continued 


Place 1940 
Milan... ..... 3,035 
Morristown. . 8,050 
Mount 
Pleasant. .. 3,089 
Murfreesboro 9,495 
167,402 
241,769 
3,575 
6,395 
5,314 
2,784 
3,981/ 
6,537 
Springfield Brees 
pr eld. .. 3 
Sweetwater.. 2,593 
Trenton..... ,400 
Tullahoma. . 4.549 
Union City. . 7,256 
Winchester. . 2,7 


,760 
(a) See also Bristol 


pop, 1940, 9,768; 1930, 
TEXAS 
Abilene. .... 26,612 
5,700 
7,792 
3,866 
3,087 
51,686 
53,463 
4240 
4,765 
87,930 
106.196 
6,594 
59,061 
138,608 
6,789 
3,572 
3,081 
12,604 
6,349 
Borger ..5063 10,018 
Bowie....... 3.470 
Brackettville. 2,653 
WAY. ob 5. 002 
Breckenridge 5,826 
Brenham .... 6,435 
Brownfield. 4,009 
Brownsville. 22,083 
Brownwood. 13,398 
ryant...... 11,842 
Burkburnett. 2,814 
Cameron 5,040. 
Canyon..... 2,622 
aa aie 
Cc TeSs.... y 
=. ase SE 868 
Clarksville. .. 4,095 | 
Cleburne 10,558 
Coleman.,., 054 
Colorado... . 5,213 
Comanche... , 
Commerce... 4,699 
Conroe...... 4,624 
Coo: ae D 2,537 
Corpus 
oh 57,301 
232 


ae 
x 


BSVIRSE 


a) 


CGO 00.00. TNO 
DWAR OGOAL 


Ennis....... 
pa ps 


Stockton. 3,204 


1930 
3,155 
7,305 


2,010 
93 


2,330 


holonboen boro 


8,840 


23,175 


7,069 
2'637 


2,695 


457 
TEXAS—Continued 
Place 1940 1930 
Fort Worth. 177,662 163,447 
“ Met.. 7,677 © 174,575 
Fredericks- : 

BUM oad 3,544 2.416 
Freeport. ... 2,579 3,162 
Gainesville. . 9,651 8,915 
Galveston... 60, 86: 52,938 

~ Met... 71,677 8,301 
Gatesville... 3,177 2,601 
Georgetown 3,682 3,583 
Gilmer...... 3,138 1,963 
Gladewater.. 4,458) ela 
Gonzales... , 4,722 3,859 
Goose Creek . 6,929 5,208 
Graham..... 5,175 4,981 
Greenville... 13,995 12,407 
Hamilton... , 2,716 O84 
Harlingen. ., 13,306 12,124 

i 


Pleasant... 
Nacogdoches. 
Navasota. ... 


teeee 


Pasadena... 
Pearsall 


Rohstown,.. 
Rosenberg ... 


Rusk 
San Angelo 


“TEXAS—Continued 
1940 

te 854 

319, 


1930 | 
San Antonio. 
Sr tetas 


7 ar 6,742 §,417 
Sweetwater .. 
alt. 


ee 3 5,656 
neluding nist part of sy 
ler 'Co.,. 1940, 28,8 
27,366. 
3,333 3,047 
2,834 3,248 
3,357 2,571 
5,641 5,093 
4,695 3,615 
2,748 2,477 
2,843 2,707 
2,733 2,826 
9,979 
875 2,451 
5,172 
2,573 
40,272 
2,91 1,915 
3,739 4,281 
3,591 3,045 
4,084 
14,766 
3,067 
3,591 2,434 
1 2 ee eee 
San Arh le 149,934 140,267 
204,488 184,451 
) 4,167 3,727 
4,796 3,748, 
001 6,135 
VERMONT 
.- 10,909 11,307 
4,236 93! 
7,628 
9,62: 
27,686 
, 90 
17,082 
037 
437 
5,182 
3,074 
402 
6,036 


“VIRGINIA 


Place d 


Abingdon... 
Alexandria. .. 
Altavista.... 
Ar n 


B 
Bluefield (a) . 
Bristol (b). . 
Buena Vista. 
Charlottes- 
Wille <53% 26 
Clifton Forge 
Colonial 
Heights... 
SONERE Polis 
ese 
Emporia 
Falls ¢ Church. 
Farmville... 


Pocahontas. . 
Portsmouth. . 
of Metin. 
Pulaskd si, 
Radford... .. 
Richmond... 
OM 


South Boston 
South 
Norfolk... 
Staunton.... 
Suffolk . . 
Vinton. . 
Virginia 
Pe cp 7 ae 
Waynesboro. 
Wilt iamsburg 
Winchester. . 
Wytheville. . 


(a) See nie Bluefield, W. 
pop., 1940, 20,641; 1930, 19, 398, 
Db) See also B Bristol, Tenn., pop., 

. 14,004; 1930, 12,005. 


WASHINGTON 
Aberdeen... . 18,846 
Anacortes 5,875 

uburn...., »211 
Bellingham 29,314 
Bremerton. ., 15,134 
Camas..... 4 4,433 
Centralia..., 7,414 
Chehalis. ... 4,857 
Yon ac 3,116 
Colfax. { 2,853 

Dayton. 4 3,026 
on He 5,944 
Enumclaw... 2,627 

30,224 
3,659 
10,835 
749 
2,586 
12,385 
4,278 
13,254 
2,918 
3,913 
9,409 


x 940 


158 
33, 533 
2/919 


7h mere 


10, 188 


Port Town- .— 


Pullman.... 
Puyallup. ... 
Raymond... 
Renton, 5 2+ 


et... 
Toppenish. . 


683 
Vancouver... 18,78 
Walla Wal 18,109 
terra at 11,620 
Yakima.. 27,221 
WEST VIRGINIA | 
Beckley ..... 12,852 7 
| Benwood.... 3,608 
Bluefield (a). 20, Be 


send 


14) 

Z 72 3, 
Montgomery. 3,231 2, 
Morgantown. 16,655 16, 
Mounasville. 4168 14 
Mullens.... 02 23 


ae 


Bei so 
sess 


ess 


a 


Boomer serosa 


geeeee 
a 


et. . 

Williamson. . 

(a) See aha Bluefield, Va., 
1940, 3,921; 1930, 3,906. 
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United States—Urban Places; Institutional Population 459 


WISCONSI N—Continued WISCONSIN—Continued WISCONSIN—Continued 
1940 1930 || Place 1940 1930 || Place 1940 1930 


30.745 26,287 || Neenah 10,645 9,151 || Superior. . ; 
: 3,266 2/906 || Neillsvilie:" 2)562 23118 ae Fee 187.098 138'390 
27,209 26,449 || New London. 4/825 4/661 || Tomah.,..., 3,817 3,354 
Oconomowoc 4,562 4:190 || Tomahawk. - 31365 2/919 
5,793 || Oconto... 5,362 5,030-|| Two Rivers., 10/302 10/083 
$7,415 |} Oshkosh 39,089 40,108 || Viroqua....: 3,549 ; 
eae Park Fails... 3,252 3,036 || Watertown.. 11/301 10,613 
Platteville... 4762 4/047 19,242 17:1 
Plymouth... 4,170 3,882 3458 9-311 
Portage..... 7,016 6,308 6,798 5,768 
Port Wash- 5 27,268 23/758 
ington.... 4,046 3,693 || Wauwatosa... 27,769 21,194 
Prairie du hc ‘oy Ww est Allis... 36,364 34.671 
sates F es) end. . a 
Raging soos SUS Sea || Wee noi eee 
= oe % 26 iwaukee 
Reedsburg... 3,608 2/967 || Whitefish me eas 
Rice Laker. 8710 «S147 || Witeswaden: §=— ese Uk Rane 
cee s 5 ewe ce 6. 
Richland Wisconsin’ d 8. = eens 
Rapids.... 11,416 $726 
WYOMING 
16,619 
17,361 
15800: 
3,075 
2/589 
8809 
sant 4,868 
2:68 '426 || Rock Spri | eo 
sees i ock Sp ns 
r ¥ = yi , Sheridan. 81536 | 
Baye 3 s ‘ y Worland. - 1,461 


Institutional Podaladon: 14 Years and Over 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census; data are for 1940 


Prison Local Mental Home Other 


Total or Jail or Insti- j|for Aged,| and Not 
Reform-|. Work- tution | Infirm, | Reported 
atory “house or Needy 
0 RE Re A eee 488,836; 64,719 68,232 | 224,700 | 120,319 10,866 
es pe 100,000 inhabitants or more..| 195,338 q 35,703 64,799 73,537 5,759 
s of less than 1€0,000 inhabitants 293,498) 49,179 32,529 | 159,901 46,782 5,107 
oy ESE IS ara 554,275) 123,654 22,812 | 318,307 79,46) 3 
133,882 i ,205 48,358 45,245 2,528 


pen RMN Ir wh oo tik, ae | 305,755] 83,620 41,4092 129/852 | 46,358 4)433 
59,043 | 24, 3,742 


r 100,000 of the Population [ 
rid Years Old and Over < 


RE ELS Meee 1,164) 216 98 585 242 23 
SCM Nat eran. his «de 4: 319) 108 1 14 376 202 18 

} of 100,000 inhabitants or more. 2 ! 
Places inhabitants 1,019 171 113 555 162 18 
— Roe ee 2764! 617 114 1,587 396 1) 
8 RE he pie cs 627 138 3 . 226 212 12 
a: 1,242 185 71 671 290 25 
ae 1,013 277 137 430 1 15 
CEES: : 1,153) 214 141 539 225 34 
nited States....... rated... 1,176,993' 217,919 | 99,249 | 591,365 | 245,026 | 23,434 


utional population, males were 767,474; females, 409,519; natives, 991,457. 
Bee peh oy setormaborics males, 202,098; females, "ab: 821; whites, 152,994; natives, 207, 178. 
cal jails or urkhosess anes, 90, 040; females, 9, whites, 66, 042: ‘natives, 92, 540. 
tal institutions—males, 317,8 females, 273,553: whites, 536,629: natives, 481 ji. 
mes poneee etc.—males, iss, 597; females, 99,420; whites, 231, 538; natives, 189,3 
‘those in prisons or reformatories their ages "were—14-19 years (38,154); 20-24 oes xe 456): 
i years (il, 035): 45-64 years (27,423); 65 and over (2,851)—medium age, 29 years, 7 months 


\ 


Inmates of Federal and’ State Institutions 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census; data are for 1940 


States 


South Dakota. 
2||Tennessee 


6 New Mexico, -. 2m, 

ew Yor ye 
Ronn Secs | 2 a 
; Ae ee West Virgini: 


PR ivania.... 
5||Rhode Isiand....| 30 [United States |171,626 


South Carolina... 


460 United States-—Population; Voters, by 


_U. §.—Potential Voting Wa palaiione by Citizens! 


Source: ‘United States Bureau of the Census; data are for 1940 


Total Population 5 Popolation 21 Years and Ove 2 


Citizens Aliens Total ‘Citizens Aliens 
ZST7 1,559,680 1,555,369 
7 tt 548 288 346 


Bro | 


ES, 


= 
Ne 


wo 
19 OS 
120 SO ST PONS STD | 


Sn 


to 
Ce lee 


peeoenin oonTOY 


SNroes 
BS. 
= 


26, 
iL 


55,433 
83,996,629 | 79,863,451 


' 


RACE, AND NATIVITY 


t 
| 


.. = 
Citizenship, Race, Total Population (All Ages) Popula. 21 Years Otd and 
and Nativity 4 Total 


Male Female Total 

ae OE RSET Toe | CEE BLN PRIS 2 re ON el rips enle 
31,669,275] 66,061,592) 65,607, vd, 

96. : 97.0 96,4 

27,354,644) 64, 0026, ae 63, 277,672 

. {106,795,732 533 

-| 7,250,255 

12781577 

30,013 


U. S.—Population, Male and Female; Urban, Rural 461 


U. S. Population, Male and Female, by States 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census: data are for 1940 
All Classes White All Classes White 


Female Male Female || States Male Female Male 


57,984 


Female 


Wyo...| °135,055| “115; 687 "132,782| "113,815 
Total)| 66,061,592) 65,607,683|59,448,548|58,766,322 


665,788| 650,046] 656,667 


U. 8S. POPULATION; URBAN, RURAL, WHITE, NATIVE, FOREIGN BORN 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census; data are for 1940 


White and non-white White 


Rural Total Native Total | Nat’lized| Aliens 
Wiemia es |. 


seer et BG 1,849,097) 1,837,140 : 2,293 


41, 20,6 
2,323,978 4 210,000] © 55,253 
te 168 248 59 229,818 16,77 11,510 3,817 


57,245,573|118,214,870|106,795,732| 11,419,138 7,250,252 3,343,814 


of the total population; the rural farm populatior 
(23,662, sa was 20.5 per cent. 


5,350 in 1950 
iss (10.8); 1860 (19.8); 1870 (25,7); 


was 56.5 per cent 
farm 


Wate ft ont 
r 


i) 


462, |, United States—Population; 


hites” 


yeo9, 


; Country of Birth of Foreign-Born ; WI 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census; data are for 1940 


z’ch- Eng- Fin- Ger- Hun- 
en 7 land | land |France| many |Greece| gary 


65 

33,816 
72| 164) ah: 

75,254|205,323| 584,4 
86, 211)° 8 


ey 
4 


21664| 11572 
‘| 14.880] 12/654 
811i] 296 


COUNTRY OF BIRTH OF FOREIGN-BORN WHITES (Continued) 


_| Norway | Poland | Russia | Sweden States Norway | Poland | Russia Swe 


Nevada. ... 
N. Hamp... 
N. Jersey... 
N. Mexico... 
4||New York. . 
N. Carolina. 


Oklahoma. . 
Oregon 

Pa 

R. I 

565/|S. Carolina. . 


~I 


CHRON HH Oto pb ie 
Dp 


4|)Virginia.... 
Washington, 
W. Virginia. | 
Wisconsin, . . 
Wyoming... 


‘Totals... 


OO 


Source: United Babes Bureau of the Census 


Both Sexes Male 
1940 1930 1940 1930 
MEE tin wis gis ae ok s < x5 a 11,419,138/13,983, 405) 6,011,015] 7,502,491 
Mees WER Sta Nicls Gcoatiee iCc 621,975) 808,684) 310,299! “419'072 


139,019 


h Free State (Hire) 
Norwa: y 


145,874 
63,312 
492,668 
74,170 
8,73 
56,440 
54,344 
< Eee 2,03 
Se) ee ee ee 1,65. 
See Rah bie kM bIe te Ws Gis gb ele EL wie 45,928 
te ees ub yA p ci wit We 6S cig 4 win bid oe 688,441 
ReMi «Wb, ole em inis Me Ue WAV d « é 14,937 
- SE A ee ee eee 26.204 
ire Sd @ Anih ee Eide 6 @ 9,506 
on Bis ee Ee 25,011 
eS, Bde. <lp 2/6 a hielaata 21,758 
15,830 
139,790) 
2 419,023 
: ; 179,468 
pes Pond other West Indies. h 14,61 
ral and South America. . ; 22,270 16,479 
Q 10, '998 12; 720 5,522 6,656 5,4 i 
POPULATION, MALE AND FEMALE, CHIEF U. S. CITIES 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census; data are for 1940 
White Cities Total White 
100,000 or 
ore Male |Female| Male | Female 
117,046 ple iene oor 542] 257,828] 231,726] 255,373 — 
Newark. 213,840] 215,920 191, "749 191,785 
N. Bedford.. 53,401 56,9: 511 54/82 
New Haven. ore oan '272| 75,285 78,977 
New Orleans 277 0,260} 164,96 179,80 
x New York. .{3, Be. 1293 3, #8" 703 3,455,003 /3,522,498 
Norfolk, Va. 72,949| " 71,383 50,9 47,270 
8s Oaklan 1481927 152,936] 141,58 146,352 
OEla. City 98,774] 105,650 89,418 95,297 
maha..... 108,750} 115,094] 102,712] 108,928 
Paterson 69,505} 70,151} 67,371! 67,929 
Peoria, Il 51,832 53,25: 50,360} 51,842 
Philadelphia] 942,550] 988,784| 322/266] 856,311 
ittsburgh..| 330,007] 341,652} 298,791] 310,445 
Portland. =. 149,135] 156,259] 145,776] 153,931 
Providence 121,797] 131,707| 118,555) 128,349 
Reading, Pa. 3, 95" 6,61 969} 55,677 
Richmond 22 102,822 62,032) 69,674 
Rochester. 157,574| 167,401] 155,867) 165,687 
Sacramento 49) 52,46: ,130) 49,678 
t. Louis. 391,798 4,2: 339,697| 367,097 
St. Paul. 137,561] 150,175) 135,348 148,051 
Salt Lake C. 73,229! 76,70 72,511] 76,188 
San Antonio.| 123,508] 130,346) 114,441] 119,581 
San Diego.. 103,638} 99,70: 00,200] 96,746 
8. Francisco.| 322,441] 312,095] 301,692] 301,009 
Scranton 68,593 71,811 184 71,463 
Seattle..... 183,526] 184,776] 174,997] 179,104 
Somerville. 49,332 2,84 9,184} 52,703 
South Bend. 50,228] 51,04! 443) 49,219 | 
Spokane. . 41 61,585 59,809 61,088 
Springfield. . 72,246 77,308 70,703 75,658 ~ 
Syracuse... 00,296} 105,671] 99,182] 104,458 
Tacoma.... 55,038 54,370) . 54,078 53,538 
Tampa, Fla. 52,442 55,949 41,377; 43,666 
Toledo. Ohio} 140,001] 142,348] 132,738] 134,851 
Trenton... 62,175} 62,522) 57,45: 57,905 
Tulsa, Okla. 68,187 73,970 60,925| 65,427 
Utica, N. Y 48,857 51,661 48,57 $1,414 
reason) 810883) Sayama] "aQtan| "ane 
Witniegton 55,494| 57,010] 48,474] 49,701 
Worcester 94,455 9,239| 93,753} 98,510 
Yonkers 69,991} 72,607 68,127 70,314 
Youngstown 84,652 83, 068 77,223 833 


68, 
2oniaed 208837 


, 


5,408,123 
311,676 


U. S—Pop.; Foreign-born White; Males, Females in Cities 
eee de a ee 
Foreign-Born White, -by Country of Birth, by Sex 


463 


Female 
1940 


6,480,914 
396,612 


1930 


v s Population; ; Mother Tongiu e; Foreig 


yes 


5 = United States German-Italian-Spanish, Mother To 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census; data arefor 1940 


GERMAN __ 
| Native 
of pete 
; foreign o 
Foreign i STATES Total 
f Total or native 
STATES ‘oO Haein eda lmarent 
- + s parent- age 
o af age 
640!|Nebraska...| 133,260 28,240 
tes 420 eh 500|/Nevada..... 2,120 740 1,180 
- 1,620|);New Hamp.. 3,100 1,640 1,400) 
16,800||New Jersey.| 209,220} 107,480 93,320 
,400||New Mex... 3,300 1,100 1,64 
1,000||New York. .| 652,120) 384,940) 248,060 
40||No. Dakota.| 123,700 660 ; 
1,060)}Ohio....... 328,820 90,320] 165,180 
1,560//Oklahoma 9,440 6,320 i 
Oregon..... ‘48,980 18,700 . 
1,800/|Penn { 407,120) 109,840) 156,780; 1 
6S 5601 (Ribot ens 5,580 : A 
48,280)|So. Dakota 83,160 14,140 48,660 
44,360/||Tennessee 5,54 1,90 5 
31,440/|Texas, ..... 159,100 21,000 67,040 
3,180|(Utah....... re 1480) ; 
' . 9,820 5,640 1,320|| Virginia. ... 6,320] _ 2,660 2,720 
39,760 13,980 21,460 4,320||Washington. 67,060} 24,580 37,140 
~ 35,540 19,480 15,160 900||W. Virginia. 10,620 3,600 5,880 
230,220 77,000} 123,140 30,080||Wisconsin...| 506,000} 104,700| 273,220) 12% 
293,560 49,700} 160,780) 83,080||Wyoming.. . 7,460 2,480 4,500 
173,220 37,080 88,900 47,240 
32,600 10,420 19,400 2,780|| Total. .. . |4,949,780/1,589,040|2,435,700| 925 
ITALIAN (a 
1,440 2,000 360| | Nebraska. . .|, 7,920] 2,480 
4 820 1,240 160] |Nevada.... 4,560 2,220 
101,440) 105,760 8,00C) |New Hamp.. 4,060 1,660 
8,180 12,000 860] |New Jersey.| 406,740} 162,000 
75,980) 119,860 4,580) |New Mex... 2,860 1,140 
3,780 5,100 560) |New York. ./1,302,860| 562,040 
0 4,640 720) |Ohio....... SI 62,280 
4,700 1,060] |Oregon..... ‘ 3,880 
94,520) 119,060 5,740) |Penn....... 500,480) 191,020 
5, - 440) (Ro Ts iw ns i 792! 
3,460 3,460 140) |Tennessee . ‘ 
1,620 2,220 160} |Texas.....: 14,840 4,940 
,020 4 180) |\Utah... 2... ,460 2,08 
9,080 18,460 4,400) |Vermont.. 5,660 2,340 
2,280 2,940 100} |Virginia. ... 3,600 1,480 
9,040 12,600 1,420) |Washington. 17,200 9,120 
110,400} 155,220 6,620) |W. Virginia. 25,740 10,180 
. 38,480 46,220 2,840) |Wisconsin. . . 27,600 10,200 
5,520 6,900 440) |Wyoming... 3,060 1,520 
1,100 1,980 120) 
12,040 16,420 1,000! Total. .. .|3,766,820/ 1,561,100 
13900) 2320 100, ti ee bie 
5,500) 1,840. 
3,06 1,380 
Washington. 
|W. Virginia. x 
Wyoming... 1,520 
i ‘2 240 , "720 is Total. .. .| 1,861,400] 428,360 
hown only for States having 2,000 persons or more of German, Italian and Spanish 
> * r neers x ae 
Foreign White Stock in United States a 


‘Source: United States Bureau of the Census; data are for 1940; foreign. ne y 
‘ White Stock means foreign born, and native of foreign or mixed parentage. 


of a 1940 |_ Country o} f Origin 1940 Country of Origin 


ea creel em BL do lr Gat \Gzechoslovakin im a eR 984,591||Other Eur . 
rats ee 12o,S61| | Austrigte ie: f5. tees 1,261,246 ces oe ‘Syria. .! 
lhe 148,260)|Hungary............. 662,068||Turkey in Asia... 
377,236||Yugoslavia..........! 383,393] /Other a 
2,410,981 Russia CUS8R) 02D, 2,610,244||Canada—French . | 
ite Bars fon 7 .656||Canada—Other. 
1,301/390||Lithuania. 11> /' 077 °° 394,811 Newforudiamia: 
443,815)!Finland...... 022.5077 284,290||Mexico.......... f 
372,984 eumanla Cities Meee 287,700 Gaba € other W. ete 
27,166||Turkey in Europe. |” ” 8137 Aeapestion 2 st be ee | 
| aap one Ned een Azores, ..... 
So ae 5,236,612||/Spain. “Toe torte eee reported 
re 2,905,859] |Portugal. 2222220207 196.407 (AM countries. 
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Japanese Population Under the U. S. Flag 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census; data are for 1940 


com ) Git- Citi- 

. Area Total | zens- | Aliens Area Total | zens- | Aliens 

: <2) ees ————| | | —$—S$ fe 
FM. and all possessions....|.......|....... 113,874|| Guam....... ua ORG 288 38 
§. and possess, exclusive PLAVATT, 50 os eo ches cue TL 
‘of Phillippines and mili- Panama Canal Zone. ... : Mee es 5 Bonet 
tary and naval services, . |285,448 |200,631/ 84,817 BPSD Rioo So: vce 2}. 2 
pMtinental U.S.......... 126,947 | 79,642) 47,305)! Virgin Islands of U.S... “ 

¥ 4 |The Phillippines 

158,501 /120,989| 37,512|/Military and naval sery., 
263 14) li4)|  ete., abroad 


9 
Be ek 4!) 
here there are no figures, they were not available. 
JAPANESE POPULATION BY STATES 


, Citi- Citi- Citi- 
_ State | Total} zens |Aliens State | Total zens latiens State |Total! zens |Aliens 
ama....| 21] 14 7|/Maine...... 5 . 1/|Onio........ 63 
632) 412 220)|Maryland... 36 19||Oklaboma. . . 57 4 16 
3 1 2||Mass.. 4.04 158) 87|;Oregon...... 4,0 2,454) 1,617 
93,717|60,148) 33,569|| Michigan. ... 139 71|/Pennsylvania 4 3 111 
2,734} 1,869 865}; Minnesota. . 51 2 23)|Rhode Island 6 1 5 
5 110}| Mississippi. . apex sae 1)|S. Carolina. . 5 
3} Missouri. ... 74 36)|So. Dakota. . 8 
33)|Montana.... 508 227/|Tennessee. . .|, 
90|| Nebraska. . . 480 157|/Texas....... 167 
20||Nevada..... 470} 245 829 
426|| New H'shire. 4 1) a 1 
229||New Jersey. . 298 134/|Virginia..... 74) 45 29 
« 9||\New Mexico. 186 72||Washington .|14,565| 8,882] 5,683 
5)|New York...| 2,538 1,772)|W. Virginia. . 3 1 2 
10}|N. Carolina... 21 9 2|| Wisconsin... 3 17 6 
* N. Dakota... 83 40||Wyoming....| 643} 390) 253 — 
JAPANESE POPULATION IN SELECTED CITIES 


Japanese | _ 
born in U.S. Foreign- born in U.S.|Foreign- 
Total | oritsterri- | born Total | oritsterri- | born “™ 
City Jap- tories and Jap- City Jap- tories and Jap- 
anese: | possessions: anese: anese: | possessions:| anese: 
(Citizens) | (Aliens) (Aliens) 


Japanese 


(Citizens) 
877 532 


|Tacoma, Wash... 


eles, Cal..| 23,321 
e Wash. Pes 5 


6, 


ncisco,Cal.| 5,280} $3,004 | 2,276 || Fresno, Calif..... 797 517 280 
Cal... Pasadena, Calif... 795 480 * 315 
Alameda, Calif... 700 454 246 
Long Beach, Calif. 696 452 . 244 

Belvedere towns’ p 
1 859 (Los Angeles Co,) 605 391 214 
9 | 772 Gardena, Calif... . 509 350 159 

: 781 


U. S. Population—Native, Foreign, Negro 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


Males per 
1940 1930 100 females 


Male Female Total Male Female 


nativity, | 


131,669,275| 66,061,592) 65,607,683) 122,775,046) 62,137,080] 60,637,966 
ligor 370 59.448'548) 58.766,322|110,286,740| 55,922'528| 54,364'212 
106,795,732| 53,437, 53,358,199, 96,303,335| 48,420:037 
11/419/138 ‘ 5,408,123| 13,983,405| 7,502,491 
phe od 12/811,589| 6,242) 6.569.403) 11,891,143} 5,855,669 
She 588'887| 3441006} 244/881 597,163) 358,883 
109] 38,133,112! 37,986,997) 73,021,191] 36,903,563] 36,117,628 
elie, bas Te da5'901 20:794,906| 20,870,995) 37,857,633] 19,015,060) 18,842,573 
st... |. | 135883°265| 7.133.574| 6.7491691| 11/896/222! 6/218,457| 5.677.765 


UNITED STATES NEGRO POPULATION, 1940 
Number State 
8. Dakota.... 474 


'* 


SS Peee 664 
Rohe nt 4 || Tennessee.... 508,736 
Ry ese 226,973 || Texas........ 924,391 
New Mexico. . tah cae See ’ 


New York.... 571,221 || Vermont. <7. 7: 


oe N. Carolina.,: 981'298 || Virginta...71. 661,449. 
Rrnaactrdisckes N. Dakota... : ai 201 Washes on... ; 
inca Oklahoma.... 1687849 || Wisconsin... 12 
regon....... 2,565 || Wyoming.....- 
2 "595 || Missouri... Pennsylvania’ 470,172 
a ana..... % ode Island. j aaa 
eral Novmaka.. "7" 44'171|18. Carolina... 8145164]! Total...... 12,865,518 


, other races (1940)—American Indian, | 45,563; Hindus, 2,405; Koreans, 1,711; other, 788. 
ioe 17,504: peeareee: 126,947; Filipino, , 
. : ; 3 


Average 


U. S.—Life Expectation Tabl. 


Future Lifetime from 30 to 75 ¥ 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census cael eee 


to 75 


a 
- \ (Color, sex, region, by 


Exact Age in Years (Anniversary of Birth Date) 


urban and rural residence) | 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 65 70 
| WHITE MALES 
ited States 

.3 | 30.0 | 25.8 | 22.0 | 18.3 | 15.0 | 12.0 | 9.4 

3 32 4 28.1 | 24.0°| 20.2 |-16.8 |.13.7 | 11.2. | 8.9 

‘1 | 33.7 | 29.4 | 25.3 | 21.4 | 17.9 | 14.6 | 11.6 | 9:0 

‘6 | 36.2 | 31.8 | 27.6 | 23.5 |.19-7 | 16.1 | 12:9] 9.9 

6 | 28.3 | 24.2 | 20.4] 16.9 | 13.8] 11.3] 9.0 

4 342 29.8°| 25.6 | 21.7 | 18.1 | 14.8 | 11.7] 911 

16} 186-4 5181.7) | 2724)1,93°3.] 19-5 415.9 | ao 070i" On7 

one 27. 9.9 | 16.5 | 13.5 | 10.9] 8.6 
Cities 100,000 or more...... .3 | 31.9 | 27-6 | 23.6) 19. ‘ 5 9 : 
tO : oc .cc} Bb.5 | B13 | 27.2 | 23.3 11956 146.3 | 13.35) 10/7 | > Sie 
ee sy mrnaiminned: Ao meace | BoP Be? 120-2 | ee beet aoe | ieiet tee ane 
eer: ; 1.2 |'27:0-) 23.2 | 19.5 16/2 1 18°3° | 0-8) Rex. 

Sue tas 3 34g 30.2 | 26.1 | 22.2 | 18.6 | 15.3 | 12:2 | 9.5 

Bae ie ieee Na ee :0-| 35.7 | 31.4 | 27.3 | 23.3 |. 19.6} 16.2 | 13.0 | 10.1 

GROGAN SRP erie cA Shs greys oe 4 | 28.9 | 25.5 | 22.3 | 19.4 | 16.9] 14.7 | 12.5 | 10:3 

-. Gities 100,000 or more.) 1... '7 | 27.2 | 23-8 | 20:7 | 17.9 | 15.6 | 13.5 | 11.6 | 9:8 

Bree roe geo eres :8,| 25,5 | 2273: | 19.3.| 16:7 | 1426 } 1258-1 10.8 | 9:7 

tural territory.........-.-. ‘4 | 31-7 | 28.1 | 24.6] 21.4 | 18:6 | 15:9 | 13.4 | 10.9 

Ea pideiteraaore -9 | 27.4 | 24.0 | 20.9 | 18.1 | 15.6 | 13.4] 11.5] 9.6 
“6 | 28/8 | 25.3 | 21.9 | 18.8 | 16.3 | 14.0 | 11.6 | 9:3 

‘1 | 27.6 | 24:4 | 21.4 | 18/4 | 15°77] 18,1 |] 10:9 | 8:9 

.6 | 26.2 | 22.9 | 19.8 | 17.2 | 15.1 | 13.1 | 11.4] 10.0 

F/RES | BS | HES [abe | ea | ae [a8 | 

tural territory. jose... .7 | 32. R3 ; ; ; z : i 

“WHITE FEMALES 

eked Wied net: 8 | 37.3 | 32.9 | 28.6 | 24.4] 20.5 | 16.8 | 13.4] 10.4 

rhs ae 7 |. 36.2 | 31.8 | 27.5 | 23.4 | 19/6 | 16.0 | 1278 | 10/0 

fo eees .8 | 37.3 | 32-9 | 28.6 | 2474 | 2015 | 16.8 | 13.4 | 10.4 

2.8 | 38.3 | 33.9 | 29.5 | 25.3 | 21-2 | 17/4 | 13:8 | 10°6 

Win Se -7.| 36.1 | 31.7 | 27.4 | 23.3 | 19.4 | 15.9 | 12.8 | 10.0 

an places... ...... +6 | 87.1 | 32.6 | 28.3 | 24:1 | 20:2 | 16.5 | 13°2 | 1072 
erritory....;-....--: 4 | 37.9 | 33.5 | 29.1 | 24:9 | 20/9 | 17.1 | 13°56 | 1074 
th fe ; 

es 100,000 or more...... A | 36.9 | 32.6 | 28.3 | 24.2 } 20.3 | 16.7 | 13.3 | 10.3 

ther urban places......... .9-| 36.5 | 32.3 | 28.1 | 24.0 | 20:2 | 16.5 | 13.2 | 10.2 
ural territory..... Br a -4| 38.9 | 34:5 | 30.2 | 25:9 | 21:8 | 17/8 | 1412 | 1079 
: ) .4| 36.0 | 31.6 | 27.4 | 23.3 | 19.6 | 16.1 | 12.9 | 10.0 
.3 | 39.8 | 35.4 | 31.1] 26.9 | 22:9 | 19.0 | 15°3 | 11:9 | 

-2 | 38.7 | 34.3 | 30.0 | 25.8 | 21:7 | 17.8 | 14.2 | 1170 

PRR PI) Ws ops < .3 | 30.7 | 27.2] 23.9 | 20.9 | 18.4 | 16.2 .0 9 

A eat .5 | 29.8 | 26.2 | 22:8} 19:9 | 17/5 | 15.5 6 ir 

Wis aes .6 | 28.0 | 24.7 | 21.6 | 1819 | 16:7 | 14:7 ‘8 0 

Ba le Uti oi .4 | 82.8 | 29:2 | 25.8 | 22°6 | 19:7 | 1732 ‘8 :3 
ies 100,000 or more... ... ‘8 | 30.0 | 26.3 | 22.9 | 19.8 | 17.3 | 15.1 .0 ‘Sur 
Se eR ae -5 | 30.6 | 26.8 | 23.4 | 202 | 17:3 | 1479 hy 5 

a: oe ane -7 | 39.1-| 25.8 | 22.5.] 19.4 | 16:4 | 13°7 14 4 

es 100,000 or more.....:| 32.7 | 29.1 | 26.6 | 22.4 | 19.8 | 17.7 | 15.9 4 a) 
er urban places......... | 30.6 |.27.2 | 23.9 | 20:9 | 18:5] 16.5 | 14.6 | 12:9 - an 

-7 | 33.0 | 29.4 | 26.0 | 22/8 | 20/0 | 17/5 ue ; 


ar ' 


al ‘ 
[he 1940 United States Census disclosed that 
“persons claimed in April of that year to be 
's of age or older. Commenting on. the 
s the Bureau of the Census said the data 
ubtedly exaggerates the number of centen- 
. Very old people, officials suggested, fre- 
ntly forget their real age.” 
seme census confirmed estimates that slight- 
han 1,000,000 boys reach the draft age of 
year, but’ added 


eo 


han females in 1940 a 
AGE t each year of 
ty be 


0 18 a 
Bn che 
es in he 


My 


ee 


: weight involves an 
3 


above the normal. 
in such individuals 


involves an increased mortality of neatly 


Among tall men—that is, those 
inches in height—the advers. ibuntione 
more marked; for among the: 
20 per cent ex 
increase in m 


‘were high 
» te her 
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Average Future Lifetime from 0 to 25 Years 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census 
Exact Age in Years (Anniversary of Birth Date) 


(Color, Sex, region, by * 


Phan and rural residence) 0 1 2 <u t Saar 5 10, 15; 20 25 
WHITE MALES art iat aioe |e | 
4. he eee -5 | 64.8 | 64.1 | 63.3 | 62.4 | 61.6 | 56.9 | 52.3 | 47.7 | 43.2 
,000 or more. -6 | 63.4 | 62.6 | 61.7 | 60.9 | 60:0 | 55.3 | 50.6 | 46:0 | 41.4 
Other urban places... .. -# | 63.8 | 63.2 | 62.4 | 61.6 | 60:7 | 56.1 | 51:5 | 47/0 | 42°5 
Rural al territory meee St -1 | 66.5 | 65.9 | 65.1 | 64.2 | 63/3 | 58:7 | 54/0 | 4015 | 45.1 
ne 100,000 or more... ... -1 | 63.7 | 62.9 | 62.1 | 61.2 | 60.3 | 55.6 | 50.9 | 46.3 41-9 
er urban places......... ‘9 | 64.9 | 64.2 | 63.4 | 62.5 | 61.6 | 57/0 52.3 | 47.7 | 43, 
Rural territory Saree Ue pr Fe -7 | 66.7 | 66.0 | 65.2 | 64.3 | 63:4 | 58:7 | 54/0 | 4975 | 45/0 
! out | 
é Ges 100,000 or more... ... 59.7 | 52.3 | 61.6 | 60.8 | 60.0 ; 59.1 | 54.5 | 49.9 | 45.3 | 40.8 
D' _ urban places......... 57.0 | 60.1 | 59.7'| 58.9 | 58.2 | 57.3 | 52/9 | 48.3 | 44.0 -| 3678 
territory. ............ 64.0 | 66.7 | 66.2 | 65.5 | 64.7 | 63.8 | 59:1 | 54.4 | 49-9 | 46,5 
ae 
ties 100,000 or more......| 60.7 | 62.2 | 61.4 | 60.5 | 59.6 | 58.7 | 54.0 | 49.2 | 44.6 | 40.1-- 
fOther urban PIO yc. . 61.3 | 63.9 | 63.3 | 62.5 | 61.6 | 60:7 | 56.3 | 51.8 | 47.4 | 43.1 
Rural territory....... ..-| 62.5 | 65.3 | 64.8 | 64:0 | 63.2.) 62.8 | 67.8 | 53.9 48.7 | 44:3, 
* NONWHITE MALES 
ih aa ee 52.1 | 55.8 | 55.5 | 54.8 | 54.0 | 53.1 | 48.6 | 44.0 | 39.8 | 36.0 
WS ade. 51.0 | 54,2 | 53:7 | 52-9 | 52.1 | 51.2 | 46:7 | 42°2 | 38-1 | 34/8 
her urban places.....__.. 46.9 | 51.1 | 50.9 | 50:3 | 49:5 | 48:7 | 44:3 | 39'9 | 35:8 | 32/2 
Rural territory Rnoaeatt tok. 55.2 | 59.0 | 58.8 | 68.1 | 57.3 | 56.5 | 51:9 | 47:3 | 43/1 | 39.1 
orth & 

: 51. 4 .1 | 53.3 | 52.4 | 51.6 | 47.0 | 42.5 | 38.3 5 
eae eee Bes | s6.2 | b6:0 | secs | Seca | cach | 45:9 | 438 | BB 8 
‘Other urban places..... Ss | 9 i : : 9 ice 

al territory See RS ho 49.3 | 53.0 | 53.3 | 52:8 | 52.1 | 51/3 | 47:0 | 4275 | 3815 | 34: 

out a 

fie $.9 | 52.8 | 52.3] 51.5 | 50.7 | 49.9 | 45.4 | 40,9 | 36.9] 93.2 

oF fie ae iia 432 a0°6 ) 49.4 i3'8 | 48.0 | 47.2 | 42.8] 38'4 | 34°4 | 80-9 

al territory... ... Sere 55.9 | 69,5 | 59.2 | 58.5 | 57.7 | 56.8 | 52.2 | 47:6 | 43/3 | 39.4 
WHITE FEMALES ; 

> 9 | 66.0] 65.1 | 60.4 | 55.6 | 50.9-| 46.4 
GAS aes ..| 66.7 | 68.4 | 67.7 | 66 Bb 60.4 | Bere eee 

es 100,000 or more...... 66.3 | 67,6 | 66.8 | 65.9 | 65.0 | 64. 4 a, 

Othe 66.2 | 68.1 | 67.5 | 66.6 | 65.8 | 64.9 | 60:2 | 55.5 | 50.8 | 46.3 

at san sachet 6r.3 69.2 | 68.6 | 67.8 | 66.9 | 66.0 | 61.3 | 56.5 | 51.9 | 47.3 

SOR 66.4 | 67.6 | 66.8 | 65.9 | 65.0 | 64.1 | 59.4 | 54.6 | 49.9 | 45.3 
A,» sg Pal hg 66.8 | 68.4 | 67.7 | 66.8 | 65.9 | 65.0 | 60.3 | 55.5 50.5 $i 
ee i al | 67.7 | 69-2 | 68.5 | 67.6 | 66.7'| 65.8 | 61.0 | 56.3 : ‘ 
.4| 59.7 | 55.0 | 50.4 | 45.9 
ok 63.4 64.1 65:8 64:9 bat 63:3 58.8 | 54.1 | 49.6 40.2 
cssecses.....| 67.6 | 69.6 | 69.1] 68.3 | 67.4 | 66.5 | 61.8 | 57.0 | 52.4 | 47. 
66.2 | 67.3 | 66.5 | 65.6 | 64.7 | 63.8 | 59.1 | 54.3 | 49.6 | 45.0 
67.9 | 70.1 | 69.5 | 68.7 | 67.8 | 66.9 | 62.3 57.7 53.2 8.7 
67.0 | 69.3 | 68.7 | 67.9 | 67.1 | 66.2 | 61.6 : : 
: 38.0 
55.0 | 57.9 | 57.5 | 56.8 | 56.0 | 55.1 | 50.5 | 45.9 | 41.8 |, 
Bro | B7-2 | 2-6 | 8-8 | 35-0 | era | arcs | ace | 8.8 | Show 
a 60.1 | 59:8 | 59.1 | 58.3 | 57.4 | 52.7 | 48.1 | 44.0 | 40,1 
; 41.3 | 37.5 
...| 55.3 | 57.4 | 56.8 | 56.0 | 55.2 | 54.3 | 49.6 | 45.2 41.3 | 37.5 
{2 17 158.2 | 57.4 | 56.5 | 55.7 | 51.1 | 46.6 : s 
ees sess 1] BE | BF-2 | Baca | b5-7 | seco | Bact | 47.7 43.4 | 39:6 | 36.2 
40.1 | 36.4 
53.0 | 56.1 | 55.7 | 55.0 | 54.1 | 53.3 | 48.6 44.1 40.1 (3 
Li i) 49.6 | 53/1 | 52:9 | 52:3) 51.5 | 50,7 | 46.2 | 41. : : 
sea ae he $7°5 60.6 | 60.2 | 59.5 | 58.6 | 57.8 | 53.1 | 48.6 } 44.2 d0'4 

s are classified as urban or rural according to 1930 population. 

eis ce cemrenes an Force Jn she anes, oon 
Rea? f The Spectator, adelp 
a ey sae eee eee Npovavihg in the United States 
Group Policies © All Policies 


Ordinary Policies Industrial Policics 


sn fagR zg as 8? Penn iB ae he 
Bede si he 2 227 , 
we etne 37,774 86. on 124s 106°885 2 


aid. “iife een 5 eur ewene: rh 925,167,000; 
"000: total: $7,804, 705. 000. 
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fewioh People Here and Abroa 


oy oh 


F Besee 


Source: Compilations from latest available data, 1938, by the American Jewish Committee: 


ie s 


The American Jewish Committee, 
population of the world, in 1939, as f 
27,016; the Americas, 5,283,487; world total— 


_ Country Jews 


JEWS IN THE WORLD, BY COUNTRIES 


Country Jews 


” Jewish Statistical Bureau of the Synagogue Council of America, H. S. Linfield, director b 


ich gives the figures in the table below, estimated the J 
iowa: Ruyoue, 8,939,608; Africa, 598,339; Asia, 839,809; Austra. 
15,688,259. , a 


Country 


yssinia..... 


Gibraltar 


Gt. Brit. & N. 


Gnidta2 2, tin. 3 
Indo-Ch'a (F.). 
SEARO a uitiate ssn 
ve ¥F. State.. 


8 || Libya. 


Lithuania... .. 
Luxemburg... 


35 


20,000 
Morocco (Fr.) .|) 161,312 
Morocco (Sp.) . 
Netherlands... 
New Zealand .. 


Saar Basin 
Salvador 
Ss. 


sian Rep... .} 


00||Transjordan... 


Poland 
Porto Rico 


539,272 


JEWISH PEOPLE IN CHIEF FOREIGN CITIES 


Tunisia....... 
Turkmenistan. | 


Venezuela 
Virgin Islands. 
White Russia, . 


q 


| 


fs atts : ‘ 
ri A sterdam, 65,558; Bagdad, 42,799; Berlin, | 191,720; London, 233,991; Lwow, 75,316; Mani 
“195, Bucharest, 50,000; Budapest, 204,371. ter, 37,500; Minsk, 53,686; Montreal, 57,710; 
Ae) < ‘Aires, 120,000; Cairo, 38,100; Cracow, | cow, 131,747; Odessa, 153,243. . 
zernowitz, 43,555; Haifa, 58,000; Istanbul, Paris, 175,000; Prague, 35,463; Riga, 43,55 
| Jassy, 45,000; Salonica, 55,250; Tel-Aviv, 130,300; Toronto, 45, 
rtisalem, 79,000; Kharkov, 81,139; Kiev; | Vienna, 178,034; Warsaw, 333,354; Wilno, 54,59 
40,256; Kishinev, 80,000; Leningrad, 84,503; Lodz, P 


2200 
: JEWISH POPULATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


% Distrib. 
‘opula- Jews | 


er Year and 
tion .| Tot. (Jews 


Division 
atte ar 155,2 
4,531,618] 225.940 
38,324,000} 229,049 


1045 
276 


feel 11,894,780 32,692; 0.27/27 .24|14.27 
21,113,735| 127,500) 0.64/29 .28)13.60 
27.180.855| 90,185] 0,33/30.62| 5.08 


The regional division above follows that of the United States Census Bureau, except that Delawa 
M plot and the District of Columbia are here not considered as parts of the South but of the Nort 
_ a change introduced ten years ago to meet-the requirements of the distribution of the Jews. — 
le 1936 U. S. Census of religious denominations gave the number of Jews as 4,641,134, as ag 
4,0 2 il the figures for 1936 like those for 1926 representing all Jews in communities ’ 
red 


ns. ; 

ed States religious census of 1906 credited print 

d the census of 1916 fixed the nu Rolde 
135. gf 


Mill St., now South William Sé. 
a 
te ‘" ~ \ 
"7 7 an 3 
STRIBUTION OF THE JEWS IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK BY BOROUGHS, 1937 — 


Per Cent of |Distrib. of 
Jews to Tot. Jews 


Jews. 

692,185 43.87 29.10 
974,765 37.05 
351,037 18.76 


Per Cent of |Distrib, 
Jews to Tot. Jew 


107,855 8.77 
91185 5.47 


2,035,000 28.08 
New Jersey, 12,800. 


Borough Jews ° 


Queens... .. 
47,90 Ri nS 
1735 chmond 
Total.... 
ew Vork— Buffalo, 21,800; Albany,,9,200; Roches- | ine ere 
, 23,400; Syracuse, 14,500; . Vernon, 9,300; Jews in other American cities—Baltimor 
onkers, 7,200 Boston, 118,000; Chicago, 363,000; Cleveland 


ew Jersey—Newark, 73,000; Paterson, 24,000; | Detroit, 90,000; Los Angeles, 


90 
ei 
Jersey City, 21,600; Trenton, 9,650; Atlantic City, | 293,000: Pittsburgh, 52,000; st pet A ‘ 


/ 
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; Jewish People of the U. S., Distribution by States 
Source: Jewish Statistical Bureau of the Synagogue of America, H. S. Linfield, Director 
1917 1927 1937 


Per Total 
Cent |Pop’I'tion 


3.27 |118,140,645 


Per Total 
Jews | Cent |Pop’I’tion 


4,228,029) 3.58 |129,257,000 
2,895,000 
412, 


, 


Total 
Pop’l'tion| Jews 


Jews 
3,388,951 


2,363,939 
263,788 
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2 Jewish population of the world was estimated in 1939 at 15,688,000.) 


SUMMARY OF JEWISH IMMIGRATION TO THE UNITED STATES, 1908-1941 
ig Source: Jewish Year Book ‘ 


Admissions Departures Net Increase 
P.C. 


c. Total Jews | P.C 
Je 


Total Jews |———__—_- 
Total | Jews Jews 


97| 9.78 |2,063,767) 46,838 | 30.76 7.14 |4,645,590| 609,559) 13.12 
8.1 4,074| 1.524 | 63.46 5.75 | 122,626)  24,973| 20.3 


5. 129,765 199 | 43.42 | 1.31 | 169,061] 14,909 
5. 66,277 329 | 22.43 | 1.89 
58. 687 | 85. 18.9 
123,522 373 | 87.51 | 12.2 
zs 358 | 67.05 | 2.5 
4.7 4 30.76 | 0.41 
73 830 | 64. 1.5 
9.5 413 | 15,57 83 
7.07 260 | 10. B2 
3.5 291 | 31.51 | 2.83 
3.3 341 | 25.2 3.3 
3.4 224 | 21.8 1.9 
3.8 253 | 25.21 | 2.17 
4.46 189 | 24.74 | 1.51 
4.77 299 | 20.96 | 2.59 
. 319 | 63. 5.60 
452 1290.35 | 16.41 Shee 
4 1347.15 | 16.19 aoe 
330 |tii.09 | 6.62 pace 
308 |988.59 | 4.93 5 ehh 
232 | 53. I 04 47,30 
255 | 37.13 | 1.29 9,481| 45.64 
176 | 32.41 | 0.42 56,347|. 48,274| 76.80 
36,945 150:| 30.33 | 0.41 49,295| 36.795) 74.64 
51,776] 23,737) 45.85 17,115 186 | 33.06 | 0.75 | - 34,661) 23,551) 67.95 
~~. 142,999,453/1,237,534| 9,52 14,492,234! 57,002 | 34.56 | 4.61 8,557,219(1,180,532| 13.88 


“There were in continental United 


576,346 members in 1926. Each church 


or organization. 


Denomination 


11 denominations 


Adventist bodies 
Advent Christian CWUPON: sso 4:5. casas ole 
Church of God (Oregon, Ill.) Sates 


ite and Advent Union 

_ Seventh-day Adventist Wenomination. 
r rimitive Advent Christian Church. . 
African Orthodox Church 


erican Rescue Workers............-- 
-postolic Onereomntae Holy Church of God 
ssemblies of God, General Council 
ee Jacobite ‘Apostolic Church...... 


aptiae Te TE a ln 
orthern Baptist Convention. 
‘Southern Baptist Convention 


Feneral Bane 
General Six Principle Baptists. . 
ienegiicns Baptist Church of America’ 
EsHiogel Baptist Evangelical Life and 
ul Saving Assembly of the United 
‘States OMAMOPOAT. cs chase cece 


Regular Baptist 
in. the United pee of 


merica 
ipeparate Bantste 
Seventh Day Baptists. 
‘Seventh Day Baptists 
o-Seed-in-the-Spirit 
wees Bgl 
“United American’ Free Will” 
AGhurch (Colored) H65..2. 6. s cece 
Pee SE A THABUBIiahe laa 'e 4c sibj0 «als sa oe 
Brethren German Baptist (Dunkers) 
rethren Church (Progressive Dunkers) 
« Dunkers ‘of the Brethren (Conservative 
Dress i ci 
ot ep rethern id 
ee ne 


y Church of the Full Gorpal, icbratea 
Church of the Nazarene. 
Church of Beacon 

Se ‘of Christ. 


‘Census of Religious Bodies in. “United States i 


\ gource: United States Bureau of the Census; data are for 1936 


5 veel iae pl 

6 Religious Bodies with 199,302 organizations an 

5 3B. On 386 members, as compared with 213 denomi- 
nations reporting 232,154 organizations and 54,~ 


was re- 


j quested to report the number of members accord- 
ing to the definition of membership in that church 
In some religious bodies the term 
member is limited to communicants; in others it 
at includes all baptized persons; and in still others 


Member-; 
ship, 1936 


|55,807,366 


157 
17,186 


, 


201 


19,616 
27,000 


30,636 
153,516 
bog dit 


4!\House of eae 


"665 
18,787 


0 Churches of the Living God: 


it covers all enrolled persons. 

At the census of 1938 the total expend: 
$518,953,571, as compared with $817,214 ,528 in 
Under this item are included the amount exp 
for salaries, repairs, ete.; for payments on cly 
debt: for benevolence, including home and fi (es 
missions; for denominational support; and ti 
other purposes. 

The value of the 179,742 church edifices 
was nt anes ,875,467, as compared with $3, 839,! 
in 1 = 4 


| Z Menr 
Denomination ship. 


heats of Christ in Christian Union of 
Churches of God, Holiness. ...000 21.000. 
General Eldership of the Churches of God 

in North America— 


¢ 


Church of the Living God, Christian 
Workers for Fellowship............ 
Church of the Living God, ‘‘The Pillar 
and Ground of Truth’ 
Churches of the New Jerusalem: 
General Convention.of the New Jeru- 
salem in the United States of America 
General Church of the New Jerusalem . 
Congregational and Christian eee 
Congregational soles Church... re 
Disciples of Chriat.\32< 0 cwerecdy.« tee 
Divine Science Church... chive 
Eastern Orthodox Church 
Albanian Orthodox Church. 
erican Holy Orthodo: 
Apostolic Eastern Church....... 
Anos Tplaco al Church (The Holy 
Eastern. Catholic and Apostolic Or-| - 
thodox/Ghuyrch)os,. 25 sist) siceeeee 
Bulgarian Orthodox Church.......... 
Greek Orthodox Church (ieBentoy = 
Holy Orthodox Church in America 
(Eastern Catholic and Apostolic). . 


Russian Orthodox Church... 
Serbian Orthodox Church a 
ees Antiochian Orthodox Church.. 
ainian Orthodox Church of America| 
Brieside Churabh 3. ..3kd Mac, ogee ee «a 
fhe Rote and Reformed Church..... te 
ngelical Church. 


SC eC ee ace 


ti 

Society of Friends (Hic' 
Society of Friends A matte) 

Holiness Church. . 


Orthodox). tat 


House of God, Hi e Livi 
God, the Pillar or Ground of the Truth, 
House of Prayer tor All People 


268) ae House of the Lord. 


Church of Illuminati 
Independent Churches 


44,818]|Independent N 


56,911 


1,154) 3 
2'289 talian bodies: 


egro Chi : 
International Church of the Fours 
Gospels Wow Gi atais 


Church ot Christ Crem It) vee 
Church of Jesus Christ ae | 


ae 


— q ae oS ee I i a ea 


United States—Religious Census sa 


Member- |] 
= Denomination ship, 1936 Denomination at 
Church of Jesus Christ (Cutlerites 1 J Se ee 
entire of Jesus Christ of aes Pe dine CaN co erewattoniak Metno) 
DERN ee eee ee 678.217 Reformed Zion Uhion Apostolie Church “2080 
aed ameter Methodist Episcop: 
Je Saye 93,470|| Wesleyan Methodist “Contiection’ (or, "2°? 
29 Church) of America...........--... 22,017 
Bm eainsie ne Six Sas 6 1,527||Moravian bodies: 
He Fe Eee and Moravian Brethren 285 
ne oy 5 Evangelical Unity of. "Bohemian : ‘and 
Moravian Brethren in North America 5,330 
es 499,899||_ Moravian Church in America......... 30,904 
f National David Spiritual Temple of Christ 
Rey = 927, 4720) Church Union... s,s ccckviccenee 1,880 
New Apostolic Church.............:.0 6,147 
Oe ee ee ear 6, Old Catholic Churches in America: 
~ 47,140 American Catholic Church 1,333 
oaiae Sevens Old Catholic Church (Incor- 462 
‘ North h American’ Old Roman Catholic jase 
Old Catholic Church in America 470 
.| 1,192,553)/Pentecostal assemblies 
peach oo pas — nod of wakahd BeRecoual Fire Baptized Holiness . 
: an er Sta 3 PENS 5 ASULEP UID 65 ig pyle os, 3.4 10-5 Ot yo ee 5 
Sar romngerg canner od a 
e ‘tates o erica. . 18,910 16,0 
_ Norwegian Synod of the American 38 
'- Evangelical Lutheran Church. 7,632 6,713 
4 ‘Negro Mission of the Synodical Con- 4,296 
eGR sea See ANI ek 8,985|| Pentecostal Church, Incorporated . 9,681 
mited Lutheran Church in America... 1,286,612}, Calvary Pentecostal Church, 
ureh ot the Lutheran Brethren of axe DORR 6: 5). g0'< <5: ini bee igen qaGre 
oe Se a ee .066| | settee eens : 
|\Pilgrtm Holiness Church 3, .<:\ossnaee 20,124 
Sphere eee 831} /|Polish 
aioe Lutheran Church of | AMES «i. acs sc. a A 63,366 
Le Sree ee ae 16,293| Presbyterian bodies: 
General Synod of the Associate Re- 
21,466 formed Presbyterian Church........ 21,981 
h Evangelical Einnon National 
» Church of America......-......... 6,157 TIGH s',...v ee 308 
dic Evangelical Lutheran Synod 0! 
PROrGh A mierieg 5. 2. dee des aces T,208 ffie* F Chureht ¢.53¢ 8, 26,008 oo 10,668 
a cul ean Presbyterian Chureh . 49,975 
AVE ole aa ae 16,057 = Cai a Church in : 
Bteatant ‘Cobiérence (Lutheran).. 3.353 ie a Pere ee 449,045 
ependent Lutheran Congregations. . 2.423 Soret thesis Church in the United 
ot, ERS ee te 1.053 States of America...............:.| 1,797,927 
5 Reformed Presbyterian Church 
3,434 North America, General Synod...... 1,686 
3'024 Orthodox Presbyterian Church. 4,710 
; Synod. of the Reformed Pres 
1.184 Church of North America... Ps 6,386 
ie Cali ee United Presbyterian Church 9: 
Americas. = 2,25 i354 eee 170,967 
SS peting Kmish Mennonite Church 2°53: the rape pba btn Church... ..: «| 1,735,335 
=e eforme 
ae North America ucinnarie | Christian Reformed Church. tae 107, 993 - 
terian Brethren, Mennonites x 501 we aren Reformed Chu 7 165 
mer Mennonite Bruder. Gem de) #343 ||_ Retormed Chureh in Ameries...101011] 184580 


nonite Brethren pa gt |Reformed Episcopal Church. 
America...... oe jRoman Catholic Church.... 
ennonite Chur i |Saivation ARNG 3 OS Fe 55 
ennonite Kieine 275||Scandinavian Evangeli 
d ponder Amish Mennonite Church, . Norwegian and anish Evangelical 
Order Mennonite Church (Wisler). Free Church Association of North : 
ormed Mennonite Church......... DOSE) S AMmoried... 2 vo volta s.<-5'-dis nee 3,989 
ffer Mennonite Church........... k Evangelical Free Church of America. . 8,857 
i mM ay Congregations. Evangelical Mission Covenant Chureh 


: 7,656 
. {19,914,937 
103,038 


hodist bodie: OP AMETICA. «io ais ss eae slap é 43,981 
rican Methodist Epis ae Church. . 493,357 ||Schwenkfelders ........... 24. 00seeeeses 1,896 
ican Methodist Episcopal Zion Social Brethren...............- «ig ater 788 

BP UPOMGG,  Youcit p ia i ake sys te erie ow <i 414,244) |Spiritualist bodies : * 

‘ican ion Methodist Protestant Generai Assembly of Spiritualists. .... 2,894 

OE ie ee Se ee Se eee eee 4,239 National Spiritual Alliance of th é 
A jostolic pees (Ghurehs. =. 24.2% 31 United States of America.......... 1,845 
Episcopal Church.,.| 269,915)! WNational Spiritualist Association...... 11,266 
rotestant C Church 216|| Progressive Spiritualist Church........ 11,347 
3,209 re 
eed Sia ee Date arian bodies: ce: A eae Me 59,228 — 
lin t POL, yas ees thren bo 

| se Mii M ethodist be tae brs} Church ot the United Brethren in Christ} 376,905 

: CHRD Ria, § bts air diye vse 1,064|| United Christian Church............. 591- 
hodist Episcopal Chureh.......... ae cure a the United Brethren in Christ 15;401 

hodis Sou Snatatutlon) > ivcwdiele es sae 

np Cert or eee. : MS aE Zn as O88 United | Holy Church of America, Yncor- ae 

1,449 porat sere eer steep ees seesesonesee . 
United Socleey of Believers (Shakers).. 92 

wa ted States of Ammerles.~ ages 12,395 Universal rig gpa vieigie lg zm 18 

ne Methodist Church.......... 288 anbestan fot 5 Na ce pater 

odist copal anta Society | 
Cie Union sue 4 - .1,836||Velunteers of America,......+0+,-- 7,923 


‘Charch Members in the United States i 


3 Source: Dnited Statés Bureau of the Census; data are for 1936 


1936 1936 ; i 1936 
Briss Total Exclusive Total” i 
STATES Members of Jews STATES Members 
ei 5473| 1,123)337 Novadais 7 aire ae 27,8840 
Prone lea: 185 020 163°540|| New Hampshire........... 237,736 
aN "91G|! 565,995|| New Jersey....--.:2+-+ coo] 2,857,482 
343|\|New Mexico....0..-.-. Eas 243,936 
"756|| New. YOrK... 6... 050404 7,150,501 
North ‘Carolina: to 76e) bars 1,274,722 
North Dakota.........--- 315,659 


||/Pennsylvania.......-..... 5,412,246 


Rhode. [sland > ss. 2 </o,0 sis! pre 473,361 
South Carolina,....... E fishin aye LO, DOs 
South Dakota. - i ‘ 278,567! 
MPROEDBAG ors sys,c0.ia-) go «8m Tennessee. . 918,809 
Tentueky.. Re Sie aaa ceessex ci 913,482 897,143)|Texas... 2,298,966 
oe GR aie hates oil oars. 1,136,123} 1,122,659)|Utah... 72,699 
EWERITNG Weer iier gh y's! /a'c 2s Bae 313,353 304,967 || Vermont 169,792 
: Fiat 751,600 676,375|| Virginia... 1,017,531 
2,609,101] 2,351,107||Washingto 67,2 
1,786,839] 1,687,473)||West Virgini see eens 91,607 
1,352,662) 1,313,502||Wiscomsin............../, 1,605,820 
780,864 777,967) W YOTMiNg , Sr Sas ne snes © 67,770) 


566,806 553.884 


ot the total E cejierslitis— teas 10,029,328 whose sex was not reported—20,131,413 were males; 25 
x re females. 
Members of urban churches numbered 38,519,170; rural, 17,084,410. 
The membership py eee eee 11,215, 915 who did not report—was: 13 years and over, 36,' 
der 13 years, 7,852,2 
the gee. 233 Gears reporting, there were 18,388,001 Sunday School BEG S 


Sy Church Members in 50 Cities 

ip Source: United States Bureau of the Census 

nea Members, | Members, Members, | Memb& 
City ; 1936 1926 City 1936 , 192e 


| SR isi tee ae 4,245,907 | 4,079,501 ||Houston, Tex........... 154,260 
: 1,796,156 | 1,629,425 ||Toledo, Ohio............ _ 147,884 


Tililii] ¥205;694 |  13163/131 ||Columbus, Ohio........: 139,836 


= hio,... ; 
= 262,368 229,073 ||Memphis, Te : 138,083 
RE ore 319,766 274,620 ||Providence, R. I : 198,983 
Bile oats sas 378,425 351,907 ||San Antonio, Tex... 3 134,338 
Pe «ik esse 271,724 238,871 |}Omaha, Nebr........... , 104,029 
208,377 188,538 ||Syracuse, Ne¥......... 126,873 
264,370 276,490 ||Dayton, Ohio........... _ 90,385 
202,425 199,581 |/Worcester, Mass........ 130,161 

k, N. 322,671 266,146 ||Oklahoma City. ..... 12: 5 
188s City, pio: Nees 168,120 157,957 ||Richmond, Va......... Nh Pibnere ys 
apes Bie ieee gs ate 103,641 110,238 ||/Youngstown, Ohio....._. 110,557 
a) AIRCoEEe ak es . 174,036 153,152 ||Grand Rapids, RGN See 84,902 
Niece ss-.% 195,247 178,340 ||Hartford, Cons ON, nt SS 116,951 


RELIGIOUS POPULATION OF THE WORLD 
Re: Amer. ; Asia | Africa — 


au 056, 724 60,836,143 its 944,823 9,213,413 6,866,072 ),468, 
d,208/ P67 (Miocene e 112,447,669) 8,106,071} 5,868,089].......... 
38,998,467 657,481) 81,767,054 4,422,777| 2,782,864} 6,372,250) 


87,263,348| 63,493,624) 398,159,546] 21,742,261] 15,5 5 841, 
4,409,712 226,953) 5 2 Ba 86 a ie 954 


66 72,93 69 
(ei Mine cones 5,672,225) 138,299,144| 55,538,211| 21 467,868] 220 
79,020,577) 22,134,607 137,981 1585} 956, 607,018] 76,301,961 46,868,506 1,318, 


| 83,431,689] 22,361,565| 153,026 476) 1,095,479,092 132,383,041 68,363,328 |1,555,0: 
- |170,695,037) 83,855,189] 551,186,022] 1,117,221 1353)147,901 900,066 85,204, 342/2,156 


Or x "Teast Catholics includes Russian, Gr Albanian, 
van, odor rmenian and Coptic Catholics. Rg rer! Bulgarian, a 


Roman Catholics include also Polish Catholics and Old Catholic Churches. 
Othe include Jews by race not necessarily by religion. 


ers includes Philosophic and heathen religions, unchurched, ‘untinesttied and unknown 


> 


a ee ee eee ae 
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U. S. Civilian Population, March 1, 1943, by States 


Source: Dnited States Bureau of the Census 


Estimated | Estimated Estimated | Estimated 


ates Mar. 1,1943|Apr. 1, 1940 ‘States Mar. 1, 1943 |Apr. 1, 1940 
A Ty 2,777,322 2,828,166 
573,881 497 


St 


New York 12 789.980 
North Carolina. |: )!¢° 3 130 1g eAa eee 


Cube Nb tooe- 


WORT SE Ke 


58,270 United States.... 128,231, in 
Tees ; ret 31,363 | 131,323,136 


Mother Tongues of United States Population 


te: United States Bureau of the Census. Statistics for 1940 are based on a tabulation of - 
section of the population, multiplied uniformly by 20. sn St Se 


s 1940 1930 1920 


mH gonoty 


legion and Native of ; Native of 

her tongue Foreign | foreign or| Native of | Foreign Foreign | foreign or 
Total born mixed native bora born mixed 

parentage) parentage Parentage 


. Europe: 
2 Oe 93,039,640) 2,506,420) 12,181,040) 78,352,180) 3,097,021 
658,220 232,820 344,2: eae 345,522 


3,007,932| 6,721,433 
362,199 589 


1 36, 233,959 

S 31,900 4,600 42,263 45,696 42,194 

1,412,060 359,520 518,780 466,956 823,154 

4,949,780| 1,589,040 , 2,267,128) 5,896,983 

2,416,320 801,680; 1,428,820 5,899} 1,077,392) 1,359,503 
440 0 2 234,564 388,2 


: 32 
274,948 344,918 
290,419 205,426 
40,669 
85,175 58,503 
80,437 105,808 


392,049 339,900 
55,672 39,786 
37,647 

182,227 154,373 

133,567 131,905 


20 174,658 47,110 
3,700,930 oi2'060 '980| 743,286 reek toa aa 
Seo] aa 105,898 109,833 

5 3,720 f 1582 - 
109/430 63" 11,080 30,631 9,766 
3,356,160} 248,500} 264,060] 2,843,600 49/233 7,166 13/170 


13,712,754| 22,686,204 


we bokie’s 118,392,040} 11,109,620) 23,157,580} 84,124,840] 13,983,405 


‘United States Population by Age Groups 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census;'data are 1945-1965 estimates 


4 25 - 
Poesia Years 15-24 Years 14 25 
zie or Less Years or Over Years 
or Over 
* 19. 46.0° 
8 14 0rAty ses e7e a5 19.6 46.9 
612, 18,707,577 |*53,390,601 17.7 :| 50.5 
| 36/056,876| 22,422,493 |*64,295,677 18.3 52.4 
33,114,698| 23,908,014] 74,646,563 18.2 56.7 | 
3271'50,000| 24,058,000] 80,239,000 17.6 58.8 
G2 530000) Gras ou] Saas 88 us | ee 
21... {144,093,000} 32,321, 485,000} | - . 
t.. 1146987; ”694,000| 21,601,000] 93,692,000 14.7 63.7 
ramet ei 30'840°000 21;771,000! 96,730,000 146 64.8 


ate 


149,341,000 


62,336 B f 
1,091,820 951,793 


y 


474 United S tates—Population ; Ages 


U. §. Population; Age by Single Years, Color, Sex 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census; data are for 1940 “ 


ee White Nonwhite re White ' Nonwhit; 
. = e 
a Male .| Female Male | Female Male Female Male /[{ Fen 
8|58,766,322| 6,613,044| 6,841,361 .| 3,451,717} 3,228,590} 301,033) 2 
eee sites) Suey ean 
der 5..| 4,701,470] 4,528,035) 653,338} 658,681 ; } s : 
UYaes| BREET Raa taal Lan es garage) Stead) Seog 
26,398 f 0; 4 ; , i 
ae ee 638,013} _ 598/091 531| 4 
59 2,790,046]. 2,636,799} 221,318) 1G 
617,292} 588,779 F 3 
583,830} 539,182) 46,617 
528,101] 493,796] 36,379} 2 
550,880) 535,599) 43,262 5 
509, 479,443} 36,760 
2,2321453| 2,184,240) 165,363) 14 
38,159} 551,681} 59,147) 6 
389,3 372,479| 21,637) ©% 
448,540) 432,283 235), a 
435,419}  420,512|. 28,304 
420,937| 407,285] 28,040 
1,736,937] 1,762,109} 159,151) 14 
445,011) 464,106) 52,586 4 
333,395]. 333,243). 27,516] = 
342,522|; 335,72 29,082] 62 
320,396}  331,651| 27,718) 2 
295,613| 297,384} 22,249) © P| 
1,183,283} 1,217,262| 87,684] ~ 
310,029] 335,386] 30,851) 9 a 
223,576| 219,320) 12,182) a 
245,054] 249,663) 17,255) WU 
214,725| 219,313} 13,650) i 
189,899} 192,580} 13,746) 1 
681,397] 736,959) 42,283) 4 
ee 15,600] 1 


828 
bg Uae 78,191] 76,904 
fall pee 66,712] 66,362 


. 


AGE OF WHITE POPULATION, UNITED STATES, 1940 
Total White Population 


» Sex and Age Number Percent Sex and Age 
1940 1930 -| 1940:| 1930 1940 
9,306,081] 10,142,169] 7.8] 9.2 
9,386,064| 11,161,663] 7.9] 10.1 Phe nota pare ose e > 
10,404°371] 10,694,424] 8.8] 9.7 5,274,674| °5,415,256 
11,003/865| 10,248,779] 9.3) 9/3 '521,311| 5,132,461 
10,352, 9,612,669} 8.7] 8.7 94,797) 4,746,7 
9,913, 8}708,998| 8.4) 7.9 4'898,767| 4,324,314 
9,213;791] 8,210,912) 7.8] 774 590,211] 4:116/726 
8,564,535| 8,278,268] 7.2] 7.5 90/604] 4/225,332 
7,987,870] 7,266,892| '6.7| 6/6 '762| 3,772.61 
7,543,365| 6,381,570| 6.4] 5.8 .575| 3,327,142 
6,724,728] 5,445,748) 5.7) 4.9 *022| 2°835/808]° 
5,445,190] 4,319,301] 4.6] 3.9 99,248 5°930' 604 
4,444,515| 3,496,777) 3.7) 3.2 52,300]  1.799/730 
1522,248] 2'607,133| 3.0] 214 2/920} 153297539 

75 and over arenes Dyer sis rin ae ; 88,166] 987,275 

Not reported. .|..........|. | 78/602]... .. at Ri Pi ag eee Bogle 

Total Ss a ee es 2 i ie | 

All ages. . . .|118,701,558)110,286,740/100.0/100.0]| All ages. ...| 59,695,815| 55,922,528 |100 .4 


Median age... pC lj Seda eaey 1 Mea Eel Beare Median age... 29.6 Ase F 


¢ . 
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F Marital Condition of U. S. Civilian Population 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


Males 15 Years Old and Over | it. Females 15 Years Old and Over 
Single | )»Married | Widowed Divorced . Single Married | Widowed| Divorced 
5 Te See Ss | Z eres * 
14,807,500 e71ada, seal 1,896,900 580,400) 11,667,700) 27,194,540) 4,892,600 764,080 
13,364,509) 23,603,312) 1,745,213 428/073) 10,229,306| 23,444,243] 4,023,372 477,624 
11,782,665) 19,698,113) 1,549,164) 207,663) 8,772,732) 19'210/238 3,399,662) 228,565 
1 11,360,282| 16,253,940 ees: 2 135,203| 8,091,249) 15,852,011| 2,705,990 150,801 
3 1,270,950] 2,357,821] 247,595! 55,713 953,806} 2,398,144] 652,663 88,868 
1,104,877} 2,050,407 200,734! 26,689 825,258}, 2,039,181 507,961 43,871 
: 1,083,472} 1,749,228 189,970 20,146 $23,996) 1,775,949 459,831 33,286 
30 Tee 318,253 365,976 32,228) 5,692) 123,541 328,869 58,172 ' 6,656 
ee 80,023 100,746 8,410) 932) 18,912 69,514 10,002 868 
_ CORSA 106,375 89,432 7,032 813) « 17,925 56,727 10,407 981 


te: Other classes include Mexican, Indian, Chinese, Japanese, Filipino and all others. Unknown 
Males and females, not included in listings. 


‘eC 1940 figures in the above table are based on tabulation of a 5 per cent cross section of the’ 
Wation multiplied uniformly by 20. 


© following data relate to persons 15 years old and over: 
& males—total number, 44,774,140; single, 14,807,500 (33.1%): widowed, 1,896,900 (4.2%); 
ed, 580,400 (1.3%). 


females—total number, 44,518,520; single, 11,667,700 (26.2%); married, 27,194,540 (61.1%); 
. 4,892,600 (11.0%); divorced, 764,080 (1.797). 


e largest number of divorced white males, 82,320, were 40-44 years old. 
‘largest number of divorced white females, 119,940, were 35-39 years old. 
e : 


MARITAL STATUS OF U. S. POPULATION BY STATES : 
Males 15 Years Old and Over Females 15 Years Old and Over 
Single | Married |Widowed|Divorced|) Single | Married |Widowed/[Divorced 
1,246 603,014 232,468 609,036 124,988 12,478 
2 81 4,146 18,600} 


16,376,595 |30,191,087| 2,143,552] 624,398] 12,751,772 |30,087,135) 5,700,092| 822,563 


; re j r the whole population, inclpding civilian. 
Bia Be ee Tanase. Sire 15 to 19 Sear old, as compared to 713,940 married females 
ages. 


“State 1940 | 1930 State ;| 1940 1930 State 1940 1930 State 1940 
46 465||Ia. 733 66||Nev..... 4,747; 4,871)|S. D.....| 23,347 
ye ee 55,076| 43,726||Kan..... 1,165} 2,454|/N. H., 64/|Tenn 114 
7 See 27 408||Ky...... 44 22)|N.J.. 21 213} |(Tex.:... 1,103 
Carts nis 18,675) 19,212||La...... 1,801} 1,536)|N. M. 34,510) 28,941|/Utah 3,611 
6's) tae 1,360} 1,395||Me..... 1,251) 1,012||N. Y.. 6 6,973}1Vt...... 1 
Conn 20 162]|Md..... 73 50)/N. C.: 22,546] 16,579}}/Va...... 198 
Dele: 3.5 1 5||Mass... 769 874)|N. D....| 10,114]. 8,387]{Wash. ..| 11,394 
D.C 190 40||Mich... 282} —7,080]|Ohio. . . 3 435}/W. V. 25 
eas 690 587||Minn. . 12,528} 11 077/;/Okla 63,125) 92,725}|/Wis..... 12,265 
Gyessa, 4 106 43|| Miss. . ,134| 1,458}|Ore..... 4,594| 4,776]|Wyo. 2,34 
Ida { 3,537! 3,638||Mo.... 33 STS Pa. . ex 441 523 
Th. 6 469|/Mont...| 16,841) 14,798|,R. To... 196 318]/U.S... ..|333,969 
TAGs i... 223) 285 iNeb eee i 3,256} S.C... 1,234 959 


U.S. —Population; Rank of Cities; the American Indian 5 


476 
Rank in Population and Area of U. S. Cities 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census; data are for 1940 5 a 
Sq. | Pop. Sq. | Pop. oe 
City @. | Rank City MM: | Reak|| / City M. RS 
i} 

AOinze tet 54,1) 38 ||Hartford, Conn..... 18.6} 51 Providence, R.1....| 19.9 
Albany Me 1916) 65 |\Houston, Tex.......| 72.8] 21 ||Reading, Pa........ obs 
Atlanta, Ga.......- 34.7) 28 Indianapolis, Ind....| 53.7} 20 Richmond, Va.....-- 3-0 
Baltimore, Md..... 85.6! 7 Jacksonville, Fia....| 39.4) 47 Rochester, N. Y...- Cie 
Birmingham, Ala...| 50.3) 35 ||Jersey City, N.J....| 21.5) 30 ||Sacramento, Cal.... Pee 
Boston, Mass....... 65.9) 9 ||Kansas City, Kan...| 20.4, 69 |/St. Louis, (ee Rape pee 
Bridgeport, Conn.* - | 17:9) - 59 Kansas City, Mo....| 59.4; 19 St. Paul, Minn.).... 4 
Buffalo, N.Y. =... 50.2) 14 Knoxville, Tenn....| 25.4; 77 Salt Lake Gig, ae 52.5 
Cambridge, Mass. 7.0| 78 Long Beach, Cai....| 32.6! 53 ||San Antonio, Tex.. 35.8 
Camden, N. J.. G58) 7a Los Angeles, Cal... .| 452.2! 5 |/San Diego, Cal..... 105.8 
Canton, Ohio.. 14.0) 83 Louisville, Ky....... 40.8| 25  ||\San Francisco, Cal. 93.1 
Charlotte, N.C 19.3 91 , ||Lowell, Mass.......| 14.1) 88 ||Scranton, Pa....... 19.5] - 
Chattanooga, Ten) 27.9| 66 ||Memphis, Tenn.....| 48.5} 32 ||Seattle, Wash...:.. 80.7) 
Chicago, Il 113 2 |\Minneapolis, Minn-.| 58.8, 16 {Somerville, Mass. 4:2 
Cincinnati, Ohio 72.4| 17 Miami, Fla........ 38.1) 48 ||South Bend, Ind. 19.7 a 
Cleveland, Ohio 7314 6 Milwaukee, Wis....| 43.4) 13 \Spokane, Wash.. 41.5 
Columbus, Ohio 39.5) 26 ||Nashville, Tenn..... 22.0; 50 \Springtield, Mass. 33.1 
Dallas, Tex. 41.8) 31 New Bedford, Mass. | 19.4 80 |Syracuse, Nac Yah 25.7 
Dayton, Ohio. 23.7; 40 ||New Haven, Conn..| 22.5) 54 ||Tacoma, Wash. .... 49.1 
Denver, Colo. 58.7| 24 ||New Orleans, La....' 363.5, 15 ||Tampa, Fla........ 22.7. 
Des, Moines, I 53.8 55 ||New York City..... | 365.4! 1 Toledo, Ohio....... 413 
Detroit, Mich 142.0 4 |\Newark, N.J....... 26.8) 18 (Trenton, N. J...... Tle 
Duluth, Minn 70.9, 90 |)Norfolk, ve Bats Sod 35.9 60 Tulsa, Okla. cus: 22.0 
Elizabeth, N. 13.3; 81 Oakland, Cal....... 60.3) . 29° |) Utiea, Ni Wow as S 15.8 
Tig eat Ste eee 18.0} 72 Oklahoma City,Okia.| | 49.8! 42 ||Washington, D. C...| 69.2] | 
Fall River, Mass..:.| 40.8 73 /|OQmaha, Nebr....... 39.3) 39 Wichita, Kan...\.... 21:6)-) 
Flint, Mich. 2.) .... 29.4) 56 Paterson, N.J.:....| 8.4) 64 ||Wilmington, Del....) 17.3/)) 
Fort Wayne, Ind...:} 17.1; 70 PROLR ME i bee 13.7; 86 Worcester, Mass....| 38.3 
Fort Ore: Tex... 58.1, 46 Philadelphia, hier 135.0 3 Yonkers, N. Y.....- 20.3 
(Sos) aga 60 0 A ee 40.6) 76 Pittsburg, Pal. 54.) 558) 10 Youngstown, Ohio. .} 33.1 
Grand Re as, Mich.| 23.0} 52 Portland, Ore....... 66.9} 27> |} 


_ By the census of 1940 


The American Indian 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


and 1930, the Indian population was distributed by States as follows: ' 


The 1940 census states that of the 329,478 native 
Redskins, males numbered 168,964; females, 160,514; 
82,720 ‘of the males were 21 years old and over, as 
were 74,017 of the females; urban Indians totaled 
24,653, of which 13,149 were 21 years old and over. 
| The 1940 census ‘gave the total of native U. S. 
Indians as 329,478 as against 328,845, a revision of 


the 1930 total. 


In 1940 alien Indians born in the 


Americas outside the United States, totaled 4,491 


as Sper 3,552 in 


1930. 
ans—(1920) mi 437; 


a3 (96; (1890) 248,2 


(1910) 


265,683; (1900) 


‘The American Indians came originally from Asia 
and migrated from the Pacific Coast south and 
east, according to the Smithsonian Institution at 


Washington, 


The Indian Penutanon in 1492 was estimated 


a Be 846,000. In 186 


5 there were 294,574. 


an population in 1930 consisted of 
170, 350 oh es, and 162,047 females. 
The 1910 census recognized 52 linguistic stocks, 


divided into 280 tribes. 


The Algonquin stock, totaling 40,670 includes 
Arapaho, Blackfeet, Cheyenne, Chippewa, Kicka- 
_ poo, Fox, Shawnee, Ottawa, Delaware, Gros Ven- 
tres, Menominee and Potawatomi tribes. 
atpepaskan | Stock (47,418) includes Apache and 


avaho tribes 
Iroquoian stock 


(52,457) 


Wyandot, Cherokee and Kiow 
Muskhogean (33,633) Saanaer Chickasaw, Choc- 


taw, Creek and Seminole. 
embraces Bannock, Com- 
hoshone, Ute. 


Shoshonean’ (15,985 
anche, Hopi, Paiute, 


mae 


in Iroquois, 


Siouan (31, 329)—Grow, Dakota, Mandan, Osage, 


Ponca and others. 


Indian land holdings total about 53,000,000 acres. 
In 1887 they had 137,000,000 acres. The chief Indian 
reservation lands are in Arizona, California, Flor- 


ida, Idaho, 
Minnesota,’ Mississippi, 
vada, 

North 


Towa, Kansas, Louisiana, Michigan, 
Montana, Nebraska, Ne- 
New Mexico, New York, ‘North Carolina, 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, 


Texas, Utah, Washington, Wisconsin and Wyoming. 


The degree of admixture of white or Ne; 
among the Indians, in relation both to ge 
location and to tribal affiliation, is very impo: 
in any sociological study of the race. 

An admixture of white blood began wii 
earliest white settlement in all parts of the UM 
States. The marriage of Pocahontas to 
Rolfe is only one instance of the admixtu 
races in Virginia. The French settlers ] 
North mingled freely with the Indians, as di 


of Negro slaves into the South still another 
element was introduced. Fugitive slaves f 
refuge among the southern Indian tril 
at a later date many Indians, particularly of 
Choctaw, Creek, Cherokee, and Chickasaw t7 
themselves became slave owners and carried 1 
slaves with aed on their forced migration 
of the Rreecepe iy 

After emanc pation, these Negroes continu 
live with the tribe as freemen, speaking the I 
language and observing many ‘tribal customs, 
close relationship cannot long exist aie 
mixture of blood. 

f the 332,397 American Indians in 1 
full-bloods totaled 153,933 (46.3 per c 
against 60.7 per cent in 1910. The propo: 
full-bloods in 1930 was highest (97.9 per 
among the Pimas (mostly in Arizona), and | 
(7.1 per cent) among the Eastern Algonquil 

The Iroquois, in New York, belonged to a 
tribes of the “Six Nations,” but those in W. 
sin are mainly Oneidas, who have had fe 
poutare with -white populations than. ha 
roquois of New York. The widest diffe 
tween two sections of the same tribe is 
the eastern and western Cherokee. ia 
homa Cherokee are much more white +! 
and live in the fonera population with eat ‘ 
of citizenship. North ‘Carolina Cheroke 
the olner hand, are reservation Indians, 
rather large admixture of white and some 
pices. but with a distinctly more Weer 
ure, 3 


United Stutes—Housing Construction and Costs 477 


Construction and Housing in the United States 
Source: United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 


(BER AND PERCENTAGE OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR IN NEW DWELLINGS IN 257 
; IDENTICAL CITIES 


Number of families provided for in— Percentage of families provided 


Muiti- ; Multi- 
All Salad 1-family | 2-family family 1-family | 2¢family family 


° dwellings | dwellings | dwellings | dwellings dwellings | dwel 
dwellings (bh (2) $ () be weioms 
491,032 225,222 86,133 179,677 45.9 17.5 
125,315 57,311 15,145 52/859 45.7 12.1 28 
98,158 48,310 11,310 38,538 49.2 11.6 $9.3 
27,380 19,524 3,400 4,456 713 12.4 16.3 
25,885 14,443 2,128 9,314 55.8 8.2 86.0 
20,952 12,570 1,446 6,936 60.0 6.9 33.1 
55,490 31,021 3.008 21,461 55.9 5.4 38.7 
113,646 59,099 5,261 49,286 52.0 46, e4 
117,307 66,238 7,31 43,753 56.5 6.2 37.3 
3 157,008 78,582 7.759 70,667 50.1 4.9 45.0 
aS 203,392 117,693 16,302 69,397 57.8 8.1 34.1 
as 220,928 140,823 21,298 59.807 63.7 9.7 26.6 
SS 232,345 163,666 19,396 49,283 70.5 8.3 21.2 
JSAP ees 141,745 { 94,868 12,924 33,953 } 66.9 9.1 24.0 


des 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 2Includes multifamily dwellings with stores 


iT VALUATION OF VARIOUS CLASSES OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 257 IDENTICAL 
Pe CITIES, 1921 TO 1941. Index numbers based on 5-year average, 1935-39—100 


Total building New residential New nonresidential | Additions, altera- 


5 construction buildings buildings tions, and repairs 

“Year a ng rr rc | a 

? Permit Index Permit Index Permit Index Permit Index 
: valuation No. yaluation No. yaluation No. valuation No: 


Meee. $4,028,066,479] 363.8 | $2,390,390,182| 481.0 | $1,300,494,326| 345.8 | $337,181,971| 144.0 
Res. 3,826,927,204) 345.7 | 2'222'874'645| 447.3 | 1'262,738,028| 335.8 | 341/314'531| 145.8 

5 314.2 | 1,906,003/260) 383.5 | 1,231,785,870| 327.6 | 340'815,133| 145.6 
298.5 | 1/859,423.751| 374.1 | 1,135,569/986| 302.0 | 309'705'975| 132.3 

er, 264.9 | 1/433/715,542| 288.5 | 1147,796,781| 305.2 | 351/699'718| 150.2 
ie 3) "601,269'847| 121.0 | °849'386/873] 225.9 |  247'068'224| 105.5 
ae 111-8 | 426,270,111! 85.8 |  622/830/444| 165.6 |  188'357'233| 80.5 
me... 43.5 103/445,244| 20:8 | 275,509,435] 73.3|  102/264'769| 43.7 
> ee 34.6 92/175,207| 18.5 | 183,241,951) 48:7]  107'946,113| 46.1 
ae 37.3 78,322,545] 15.8| 197,407,829] 52.5| 137'605,376| 58.8 
eee 62.4|  213/547,937| 43.0 |- 288'503,017| 76.7}  188'929'875| 80.7 
Bie 5 97.0|  460,957.356| 92.7! 376,062'438/ 100.0 | 237:021°340) 101.2 
Ges, 107.2} 475,966.515| 95.8|  434'602/894| 115.6 | 276,5721343| 118.1 
107.1 580,028,372] 116.7 |  382,633,246| 101.8 | 222'899'868| 95.2 

6.3| 754,471,224) 151.8 |  398/430;016| 1 245,118,829] 104.7 

; 797.284'564| 160.4 | 720'323'251| 191.6 |  243'274'063| 103.9 

184.6]  869,659,543| 175.0 | 906,299,449] 241.0 |  267'730.777| 114.4 

478,746.379| 9631  942'251,009] 250.61  192'280'879| 82.4 


AVERAGE COST PER FAMILY OF NEW DWELLINGS IN 257 IDENTICAL CITIES 


ed. This table does not show change in cost of erecting identical building, but does show 
- change in cost of such buildings as were erected. Does not include land costs) 
: ge 


Index numbers of cost pee new 
Average cost per new dwelling unit dwelling unit (1935-1939=100) 


Year Multi- Multi- 
4 All Sere 


1-family | 2-family | family | All types | 1-family | 2-family | family 


a, oO dwellings| dwellings| dwellings) dwellings) dwellings) dwellings! dwelling- 
va dwellings (Ly (2) } (D (2) 
; “$4445 | $4503 | $4422 | $4271 | 1126 | 1156 | 117.5 | 1068 
s 4,593 4.422 $4,271 112.6 115. : ; 
a # Pos #3024 3,857 111.1 125.7 104.3 96.0 
4336 3,607 3,644 107.1 121.8 95.9 90.7 
3,943 3,250 3,010 93.9 99.3 86.4 74.9 
84 3,112 3,040 88.5 96.8 82.7 75.6 
4,071 3,338 2,716 90.5 102.5 88.7 67.6 
228 |. 2,953 3,245 95.7 106.4 73.5 80,7 . 
4/355 3,0 3,679 101.4 109.6 81.3 91:5 
4,352 3,110 8,641 101.6 109.6 82.7. 90.6 
4.105 2,36: 3,217 92.3 103.3 76.1 80.0 
3,970 2/868 3,359 93.1 99.9 76.2 3.6 
3,890 2.760 3,075 93.2 92.6 93.0 89.7 
3,975 2,774 3,108 90.6 94.6 93.4 7 
3,516 807 2,750 85.5 83.7 94.5 3 


The Average Father of 32,000,000 in the U. S. 


t - k. } 
cians of the Census Bureau picture the | or ae geen saded aig abe éitabiinnnteen ae 
of 32,000,000 fathers in the United States cme < = See Sea REN 
4d. - It is 9 to Sika is white and 3,taa he Is a native 
e : ed man | American whose parents were F ; 
oe is wife Bmhee tee. io/two cnildnen He spends about $1,200 a year for family ey 
it home. The rest of the fathers are mostly Meee ore stores; he worries over a 
and a very small sprinkling of divorced pe eee ee OO fathers each year nave the the ' 
e; ‘ hildbirth in the home, about of whic; 
ol nee SED SRAS ‘ag will Uiodn #8, Ri eire Gnee yes ieipteia and 2 quadru lets. 
ais ae S to 1 that,he has a job in private ‘One father in the United Slates has 27 children. 


United States—Popul 


Housing by States 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census be wags s 


Occupied dwelling units 1940, 


2 private families 1930 = a +55 
STATES [_-—————————— Fe lincne Dwelling units in U. S. Cities 
( 55 : , 1946 1930 Increase 
ee 673,914 591,625 13.9)1| Akroniy St See aie Se sears See 
131,189 105,992 23.8|| Albany-Schenectady-Troy.....-..+..-+.. 
495,841 438,639 LS :Oi})| CAST anita he cca eles mie ehcp yalioper eter mintalicigeli she) = petit 
2,139,047| 1,610,030 32-9'll Baltiniorez cuemeiieitelob em alone es tine 
,112 267, 1823.1 Birminghsenpn? FS) Nei tara <ya.8 cccte ove aieicis wiatela 
448,887 388,645 15.5'|| Boston 7 ch eeereee nics clo wienie cio alvin cnseaie 
70,572 59,092 19.4 || Buffalo-Niagaras 2... claus oes 2 eave hohie 
173,709 125,554 38.4:|| Chicagoy.s: teehee cee stk aes 
Neat Sc a 520,135 376,499 38.2|) Cincinnati... . 22... 22 eee eee eee 
752,286 652,793 15.2 1) Clevelavid <5 0 02 ec Cale 8 ate tais force 
rae sls. 141,765 108,044 38-2 1}-Cohumbns, “ORiGs 5.42 sy eae wats Oe alee 
oe 2,193,114 Seat aae ed! Dallas VS aceasta. 2 ace Se wists ote 
idee eioiae 5st , S40, DAY COB: <mic.a:sfore borate di nieeeeinala ele sitet 
701,920 635,704 10.4 Deriver Sh cubes ia ond Mcds Shatter em Wate eee 
Teeth 511,414 Pai ie Detroit 5h cma al ae af and 
oe eos|  gasi363| 22.1 | Fall River-New Bedford. -.2 2.2... ..... : 
218,999 197,826) 10.7 |OTt WV Oth re Seen aay here eres “areietsi oie sate 
466,002 385,179 21.0|| Hartford-New Britain. . 
1,120,524} 1,021,160 O77. ||) PLQUSTOME Sc er ebro te 
1,3! it Se ane ae || Indianapolis. ........... 
534,867| 471,704| —13.4/|| Kansas City. Missouri 
1,068°811 939.476 13'8 Upp ume ak varcevmiph ye 6 oot 
159,977 136,210 17.4 LS VENC Fis cigs Sd aI WT Se wllunsttel el cain: dnt heiate 
‘811 342.999 5.2 || Lowell-Lawrence-Haverhil!;..........-- 
294 25,469 S027 | Meniphis=-c'. Nose ite. 2. 6 one te nae 
H qa ong) phd’ Tce Mill wianttKkee<s) da treo SE Skim erase. sites 
,100, , -7 || Minneapolis-St. Paul. .........-.+--+-+ 
* 504 8,546 31.4|| New Orleans. .........-.0c00+ & a cteee suk 
cae gta ere has a New York-N. E. New Jersey.........-. 
1527171 145,005 4/9 || Norfolk-Portsmouth-Newport News. .... 
Ne. 1,898,212] 1,697,918) 11.8 || Oklahoma City... ... 2.2. ..-+-e-2200s 
cea 424 56: 8.2|| Omaha-Council Bluffs. ee 
337,731 266,328 26,8:|| Phitadelphia =-—% 22) ts Peete hee eel 
2,515,884] 2,235,620 12 5|| Pittsburgh........ ee ht PA Ce 
187,795 165,343 13.6 || Portland, Oregon........-2--.-++-++- 
434,922 365,639 18.9 || providence 
165,430 161,013) idly Sadi arigeee eS oo sya ee ei ce Iie 
715,425 r 19.1 c ONG 252 Fak. Se eee leew a welce cece sels 
1,678,674| 1,380,096 516 || oChestens. 23 Sais tenets eet esas 
496 115,93 20:3 }).Bb.: Downs, 5.2.7 ale. Peep eeosee oe 
erate Hes ania San Antonio’: Sree vesee at aces 
> A BEN Mt has 0) 1 kat eS Bh RS PIG eng 
968 423,833 26.9|| San Francisco-Oakland.............-.- 
444.889 373,941 19.6 || Soranton-Wilkes-Barre 
827,265 711,889 16.2 || Seattle ; rs 
69,357 6,88 21.9 pe Oras 
eas a a a a! Be Springfield-Holyoke................... 
20,598.506| 17,372,524 18.61) Syranwe see ee. Se nee Peat ye 
14,263.119)| 12,532,139 13.81 Toledo. Fitch Css. teu all aceae ten ee ee 
34,861/625| 29,904,663 16:6 }| Washington: Dy Cre. J. useeene ae 


NEW DWELLING UNITS IN NONFARM AREAS | 


Total Rural ' ) 
, units Urban nonfarm | 1-family | 2-family 


196,000 51,000 | 202,000 24,000 
359,000 90,000 || 316,000 70,000 
374,000 142/000 | , 437,000 145,000 


_ 397,000 ; 486,000 | 
y 440,000 | 613, , 
teewt end 493,000 277,000 : 383;000 


x , data for 1930-41 from 
stics. Because the 1930-41 estimates are preliminar ' i i 
wes than the earlier estimates, caution should be Scoiolendee \egnbatet eee 


__ Urban and rural nonfarm classifications for ~ 
Gi kag Census. Two-family includes 1- ane parked 


29 are based on 1930 Census; for year: 
gs with stores. 


with stores; multi-family includes 


~ ar: Bs) a hs Bile alias ee ae oo — -, 
al all 2 eB » 
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FOOD, CROPS 


_, Farms in United States—Number, Acreage, Value 


ag Source: United States Bureau of the Census: data are for 1940 : 
Value of Value of 
Land in Farm Land Land in Far 
States Farms Farms & Buildings|} States Farms Farms & * Buildings 
Acres Dollars No. Acres Dollars 
19,143,391 408,782,488/|N. Y.... 153,238 17,170,337 947,073,893 
25,651,092 153,676,675 HESS 278,276 18,845,338 736,708,125 
18,044,542} 456,848,156}|N. D 73,962 37,936,136 490,197,398 
30,524,324! 2,16 RIO Ste 2 233,783 21,907, 1,443,917,176 
31,527,240 8 OMNES Om 54 179,687 1,140,748 
1,512,151 RPG Desh. 61,829 476,817,354 
95,507 BAS a2 S105,. 0 169,027 864,199,795 
2,341 aE aS a 3,014 334,37 
8,337,708 BE t a. hae. 137,558 338,494,517 
23,683,631 Se eae 72,454 39 584) 505,452,178 
»297,745 POT. Wats. 247,617 18,492,898) 664,474,267 
31,032,572 ROSAR DG 0.) 4 418,002} 137,683,372] 2,589,978,936 
19,800,778 tabs... . 25,411 302,007 154, ,365 
34,148,673) Lav Re 23,582 111,108,534 
48,173,635) 1,421,387,464)/Va......... 74,885 674,975,424 
20,294,016 Z 593,366,445 
9,996,108 269,827,285 
23,297 1,188,559,407 
4,197,827 28,025,979} 158,971,294 
1,937,963 
iit val 18,037,995 1,060,852,374/33,641,738,726 
Be pt 6 f 32,606, 962|- 1,443, 
on y 19,156,058 474,986,062 1,775,752 3,841,045 
Sas 256, 34,739,598) 1,107,302,598 2,485,648 112,788,201 
Riatate 46,451,594 350,178,461)) 2,529 5 Sao needa 
Rr. viv 2 2 47,343,981} 1,137,808,019||Puerto Rico 55,519 1,885,874 173,861,275 
3,573 3,785,106! 47,594,384|| Amer.Samoa 1,038)... wi. <-s co 
oer 1,809,314 62,206,391 |Virgin Tel... 828 55,219! - 2,398,546 
alerse 25,835 1,874,402} 227,805,686 ey: 
age 34,105) 38,860,427 187,525,814 Total.. 65,534 6,267,392 292,889,067 


ures of acreage in Puerto Rico indicate cuerdas, each of which equals 0.9712 acres, 

Dae hie bee ant and buildings were valued at $32,858,844,012; in 1930, at $47,879,838,358; in 
929 (1930 census) woodland on farms tofaled 85,321,900 acres, including woodland pasture. 

a 1940, farms operated by full owners numbered 3,084,138; by part owners, 615,035; by. managers. 
1; by tenants, 2,361,271; by croppers, 541,291. 2 

s in 1940 operated 5,377,728 farms; non-whites. 719,071. 

crops (wheat, etc.) harvested on farms in the United States in 1939 were valued at $2,470,727,331; 
bles, $199,526,002; fruits and nuts, $295,350,985; horticulture special products, $129,345,003; 
products, $39,151,613. 

‘m products used by farm householders were valued at $1,132,063,275. 


Harvested Acreage of Principal Crops 
Source: United States Department of Agriculture 


Total harvested acreage of 52 Total harvested acreage of 52 
crops (excluding duplications) crops (excluding duplications) 


State 


Average, 
1930-39 


bests 1948's) if 819d 


1930-39 , 1941 1942 


Aue North Carolina. 
ipshire i 379,100} °379,300||South Carolina. 


000||Kentucky...... 308,640 5,496,500 
Tennessee..... 


Mississippi... . 959,500 71,600] 7,126,300 . 
00||Arkansas...... 6 gee 6,659,000 


_.. +. .f 19,522;000] 18,418 t 1800 
‘ad 235 790 21,996,800] |W: 605,010] 3 00.” 3,697,000 
6,210,800 


1,668,890| 1,597, ,620, 
aby 135 + 3:647;700| 3,851, — | | 
: - 2557 890 1,391,500! 1,422,800 359,848,200 

, buckwheat, flaxseed, rice, sorghums (grain an 
ae uied. sweetclover seed, dry ee berg de oH tent 
ts packed and threshed, dry field peas, sorgo s fr 
: eels, potatoes, sweetpotatoes, sobeced! broomcorn, artichokes, asparagus, snap beans, lima beans, 
cabbage, cantaloupe; carrots, cauliflower, 
_ green peas, peppers, pimientos, spinach, tomatoes, 


‘ 


7 


486 United States—C hief Corps 


1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 {1,000} 1,000 | 1,000 |1,000} 1,000 | 1,000 |1,000} 1,000 

Ac. | Bu. | Dols. | Ac. | Bu. | Dols.| Ac. | ‘Bu. | Dols.| ‘Ac. | Bu. 
1900.| 4,703! 96,588) 39,309] 791!11,709! 6,535/2,762|16,0i17|...... 361| 9,793]...... .|205,930 
1910.) 7,546|142,419] 86,482} 840|14,536| 91813/2)222/11/384/25,910| 666/24'731| 16,785|141.640 
1920.| 7,439)171,042| 144,276) 729/12,193|15,288|1,647/ 10,900|25,375|1,299|51,648| 61,006|206,688 
1925.| 8,186|192/466|118,191| 742) 12,559| 10,950|3/022|22'334|50,575| 853/33.036| 49'017|152,424 
1930. |12,629|301,619/121,609| 574] 6,967| 5,493|3,780|21.673/34,897| 966/44.929] 35/214/156,617 
1931. |11,181/200,280} 65,306) 507] 8/910} 3,764/2,431|11:755/13/713| 965/44°613| 215642/205/403 
1932 .|13,206/299,394) 65,960) 454) 6,727| 2,918|1,988/11,511|10,144| 874/41'619| 17'416|146.849 
1933. |, 9,641)152,839| 66,879] 460] 7,816] 4/380]1,341| 6,904|11/225| 798|37/651| 29'248|148'657 
1934.| 6,577/117,390| 79,994) 475| 8,994) 5/285/1,002] 5;719} 9,620] 812/39'047| 30/854/125,719 
1935. |12,436)288,667|107,997| 565) 8,488] 4/583/2'126|14'914|20/605| 817|39,452| 30,/479| 177.916 
1986 8,329) 147,740/115,681| 379] 6,440] 5,357/1,125| 5:331/10/002| 9$81/49/820| 41. +50! 

937.| 9,969/221,889]119,075| 421) 6,808) 4.525] 927] 7’070\1 1,099/53,422| 35,132!210/783 

1988 .|10,610/256,620| 92,609] 448] 6/763) 3,619) 905) 8'032/12:965|11076|52,506| 33,630| 132.354 
1939. |12,738)278,163|110,826] 370] 5,736] 3,560|2,171/19,606|29,49011.045/54,062| 39,0951143.085| 6 
1940 . 13,476) 308,944) 122,953) 388) 6,476] 3,495/3,182/30,888/43,745|1,069/54,433| 44°208/114.391| 5 
/ 1941. )14,220/362,082/191,285] 337] 6,038] 4,072/3/275/32,285|57,735/1,214|51.323| 69,600|122,742| - 
1942 (16, 782|426,150/261,847| 378] 6,687] 5,593/4,402|40,660|94'451|1/477166,363|106,834| 128,398 


‘V 


g | 
¢ 
Chief Crops, by Years _ 4 
é ‘ nt } 
\ Source: Estimates by United States Dept. of Agriculture; 1942 figures are preliminary. . % 
White Potatoes Sweet Potatoes Cotton obser) 
- 
= bo} = F oe 7 4 
v2 is es | 4 ge | é ge Q 
2 3 | ao | 2 ao 3 | : 
| gE |e | 8 | 26] Be | E8 | GE] ee] ER TEE) Be | 
a "a OG AS] 
25 as Ef | 22) xs af | <2 | as af |<4a| as Se 
ee 1,000 | 1,0 1,000 | 1,000| 1,000! 1,000 | 1,000] 1,000 
| Baer! oeocsl 23s “Ae. Be, 08 b77|24-886 Iisa] 463,295| 1.086 88198 
59,688 542) 45,684 ,077|24, ; , , : 
1910. Peed 3a7' 0s sea a4 60°310| _ 47°587/31,508|11'609| 810,507] 1,398 1,142,320 
1920.|  3/301| 368,904) 462/280] 77| 76,999) 109.071/34,408|13,429) 1,066,759) 1,935 1,509,212 
1925.| 2)810| 296,466] 505,460 838) 50,139 82,797 44,386| 16,105 1,578,674) 1,751|1,376.00 
19a F400] 381317 ELE 354| 67°314| 481567|38,704|17,097| 483,639] 1,988]1,565,088 
1932.| 3,568] 374,692] 141,944 1,059) 86,594) 46,862) 35,891/13,003/ 424.013| 1,405/1,018,011 
1933.| 3.423) 343,203] 281,825| ‘907/A74,619, 52,269|20,383/13,047| 663,516) 1,739)1,371,965 
1934.| 3,599] 406, 180°941| 959] 77.677|~ 61,805|26,866| 9, 595.615) 1,273) 1,084,589 
1935.| 3, 378,895| 228,741| 944) 81/249| 58,501|27,509/10,638) 590,137) 1,439)1,302,041 
1936.| 2/960] 323/955] 378'337| 769] 59°765|  59,765/29, 764,433) 1,441) 1,162,838 
1937.| 3,055] 376,448] 208,785] 768] 68,144) 61,890|33,623) 18,946) 796,179] 1,753| 1,569,023 
1938.| 2/870} 355,848] 208/835| 793| 68,603| 56,186/24/248/11,943| 513,638] 1,601|1,385,57 
1939.| 2813) 342/420] 252'748| 728] 61,873! 55,202/23,805|11,817| 536,923) 2,000/1,880,7 
1940.| 21845] 375.774| 203/345] 654| 52/243] 46,060/23,861|12, 621,380) 1,411|1,462,080 
1941.! 2711] 355,602] 287,009] 746) 62,1 58,443) 22,236|10,744| 914,196) 1,306|1,2 
1942.] 2/711]. 3715150! 4291466] _707| 65,380} _80,775\22,602|12,824]1,213,761| 1,379 


(000 | 1,000 ; 1,000 | 1,000; 1,000 } 1,000 | 1,000) 1,000 

ae ea Bote ae 9.315} 371.888 3it 049 oss. 483 239, 672 aed eee 

.| 94,85212,661,978| 932,538 |49,203|599,31 ; 67% 

1910: |102°267 2,852,704 1,471'171|45'7931625,476| 567/800|36.8441 1, 106,162) 394 163 
: 070 ; 


1933, |105,918/2,397,593|1,253,251/49,424/552,215) | 410,291/36,528 ,309| 245,332 
1934, 193) 1,448, 1,190,612 /43,347|526,052) ° 446,367/29,455| 544,247 06 

1935.) 95,974)2,299,363/1,509, 147|51,305/628,227) 521,315/40,109]1,210,229|314,579 
1936.| 93,154/1,505,689}1,573,865|49,125|629,880) 642,859/33,654 ,583) 352,614) 


© 
w 
rant 
toad 
we 
S 
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3 
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35,334] 1,245,388 
, : 890'832|37,965) 1, 180,66 : 
1942. | 89/484|3/175,154!2/860,946|49,464/981,327| 1,050,998 |37,899| 1.358,730|656,796 


Year] | Barley. Buckwheat Flaxseed | © Rice 


| 


Production is in terms of grain equivalent on entire acreage. ‘ 

Value estimates for 1930-40 are in process of revision by the Dept. of Agriculture. 
.Production of certain other crops in 1942 was— ; 3 
Plums (Michigan, California) 77,300 tons, Prunes (Idaho, Washington, Oregon) 118,700 tons. 


Oranges (California, Florida, Texas, Arizona, Louis’ : 
Arizona, California) 45,533,000 boxes. BRR) SANE OG, Poste be Seas (Seon 


Lemons (California) 13,650,000 boxes; limes (Florida) 175,000 boxes. 
Pears (42 states, but largely in Washington, Oregon, California) 31,212,000 bushels. © 
Grapes (44 states, but chiefly in California, 2,300,000 tons) 2,531,530 tons. 4 
eaten eted tons in Michigan) 199.840 tons. t 
prico alifornia, Washington, Utah) 233,200 tons: 
Glives (California) 58,000 tons; almonds (California) a Gonehna See Sar 
, Walnuts, ‘‘English’’ (California, Oregon) 60,690 tons; filberts (Oregon, Washington) 4,570 tons. 


“Avocados (California; Florida) 23,600 tons: Pineapples (Florid 

Beans, dry edible (18 states headed by Michigan) Scans ee ee 
Cowpeas (22 states, headed by Texas) 7,067,000 bushels. ,! 
Soybeans (29 states headed by Illinois and Iowa) 209,559,000 bushels, 


i il 6 or ee ee ee 
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Farm Employment: “Annual Averages 
Source: United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


oa Total Family Hired 7 otal”), Family: ste Hisea) =a 
oy F 
Employment Workers Workers Employment Worker woes, 


y nd Index Index || Yr. Index Inde: 
(1910- |Aver.| (1910- Aver.) (1910- |Aver, (1910- Aver. ies 
1 o. 14 No. | 14 No. 14 No. 14 
==100) =100) =100) =100) ==100) 
1,000, 1,000 1,000 1,000 
er- Dk erm | Per- Per- | Per- Per- 
5 cen sons cent sons cent son: 

9,269) 101 2,877| 99 1927 11,246: 93 8,296) 
9,172) 100 2,870) 99 ||1928 11,296) 94 8,340) 
9,149) 1 2,889; 100 |/1929./11,289) 94 8,305 
9,128} 100 2,905; 100 /}1930./11,173) 93 8,323 
9,081 99 2,919) 101 |/1931.)11,159] 93 8,469 
; 9,047 99 2,934; 101 [/1932.)11,069 92 8,571 
9,050 99 2,966} 103 [/1933.)11,023} 91 8,590 
1,789 8,856 7 2,933; 101 | 1934 10,852) * 90 8.506} 
1,348) 8,507 93 2,841) |1935> 11,131) 92 8,702 
1,106 8,322 91 2,784) 96 |/1936./11,047) 92 8,486 
1,362 8,479 93 2,883) 100 )1937 |10,892! * 90 8,261) 
311,412 8.511) 93 | 2,901) 100 |/1938./10,789) 98 | 8,169) 
| 1,443 8,528 93 2,915) 101 l1939 |10,740) 89 8,145 
Pe} 11,385 8,491 93 2,894, 100 |/1940./10,585) 88 8,019 
111,362 8.488} 93 | 2.874; 99 |/1941.|10,361; 36 | 7/829 
| 1,446 8,577 94 2,869) 99 1942. | 10,397) 86 7,855 
1.534 8.507! 93 | 3.027 105 ! | 


farm population on April 1, 1940, was estimated by the U. S. Bureau of the Census at ,206, 
ed with 30,445,350 in 1930 and 31,614,269 in 1920. pane 7 
averages are straight averages of first of month employment estimates. 


AVERAGE FARM WAGES IN THIS COUNTRY 
Month—| Per Day— Per Month—! Per Day— Per Month— 


— Cal. Gar! 
Incl. | Excl. | Incl. } Excl. || Yr.| Incl. | Excl. | Incl. | Exct.;) Yr.| Incl. j Excl. 
Board |Board|Board|Board Board|Board|Board| Board Board 

ae} a 
1932'$20 .85!$28.88] $ .94] $1. 
1933! 18.07] 25.6 .B5}' We 


.62|$44.67) $1.77) $2.12 
32.75} 43.33) 1.73) 2.07 


ie 


.08 
-62}|1942 
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Irrigation in the United States, Cost and Extent 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census 
Atea Irrigated 1939 Area 


Enter- suppliable Area Capital 
prises Pri- Supple- with irrigable Invested 
1940 «mary mental | water 1940 Jan. 1, 1940 
r| Number! . Acres Acres Acres Acres Dollars 
oe... Nurori 15,37 653,263 73,806 844,212 | 1,104,645 83,526,608 
161,601 1 287,765 314,929 152; 
5,069,568 455,342 | 7,398,576 | 8,039,175 318,889,218 
3 685 628,015 | 3,913,542 | 4,283,250 106,849,343 
2,277,857 00 2'593,534 | 21870,023 02,585,798 
‘ 142/409 ‘147, "153, 
447.095 ; 759,915 793.67 11,565,513 
1,711,409 168,863 | 2,344,390 | 2,588,214 67,352, 
es 610,379 171,633 992,957 | 1,095,567 39,056,207 
739,863 . 84,722 841,304 915,689 16,906,790 | 
‘039 5,123 731,990 807,656 32,735,997 
BT GUS A cca atc. ce 6,52: 39,558 755,489 
Me Fea 8,62: . ASW: ae nee 
49, 104,97 1,261,081 441, 961, 
TOO. | —- as ae | tebe | a teReeh | qpateae 
: 45,224 66,909 | 1,773,81 180, 441, 
28a es 45,2 ree ite 322,994 | 1,357,714 | 1,432,533 41,896,532 
ton... 615,013 184,664 1,527 837,096 56,415,196 
1,486,498 93,581 | 1,913,527 | 2,277,046 41,522,801 
Werks. S| Se eee 
3,930 132,362 | 6,574,420 175,813 188,557 7,055,921 


"91,697, 430,022 21,003,739! 3,287,210 | 28,055,248 31,305,949 | 1,052,649,201 


ida data are not included in, the totals. 


‘RES 

DRAINAGE IN UNITED STATES COVERS 87 MILLION AC 

; total in | drainage enterprises is one-sixth of all farm lands. 

: ee SO sch rea = bi et | There are, however, some 17 millien acres of land 

is,/one-twelfth, or approximately v orprises, |in drainage enterprises outside of occupied farms, 
are served by organized drainage enterprises, | such as land available for settlement, etc. 

- to the 1940 Census. This is an acreage; These lands in drainage enterprises require 
more than the total land area of the states | 146,152 miles of open ditch, 55,734 miles of tile 

301s, Indiana, and Ohio combined. Eliminat- | drains, and 6,793 miles of levees with a capita 

in farms not available for crops, land in | investment of $691,724,519. ; 


he ee pe 


‘ inchaide all meats going to the civilian and military forces of the United atatens gorda == 
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| 
- ‘ ™ F 7 
Live Stock on Farms in the U. S., by Years | 
Source: United States Department of Agriculture & 
Horses d 
ilk : and Year All Milk 14 
acer pects Sosa Hogs | Sheep |mules cattle _cows Hogs |Sheep bi 
On Jan. 1 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 3,000 | 1,000 ||On Jan. 1 1.000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 
( 48.130] 44,518] 18,054//1934.......| 74,369] 26,931} 58,621) 53,508 
1890.....,.} 60,014} 15,000) 48, 48'108| 207995] |1935.. ti 
1936 :087 
: 1937. 51,019] | 
1938. et 
1939 7999) 
1940 52,399 
1941 54,283) |) 
1942 56,735) | 
1943 55,089) 


Horses in 1843 numbéred 9,678,000; mules, 3,712,000 : 
Livestock on farms sold or traded in 1939 was valued at $1,765,156 (U. S. Bureau of the Census rj 


LIVE STOCK ON FARMS: VALUE PER HEAD AND AGGREGATE VALUE 


* : Milk Chicker| 
cows Total —— 

: All and value 5 per t 
Year on Jan. 1 Horses | Mules | cattle | heifers| Hogs | Sheep species head vi 

Dollars | Dollars dollars 
.80 2.29 | 2,6 
5.36 2.97 | 2,930 Fe | 
9.05 4.06 | 4,7 4 

20.00 10.59 | 8,110,258 97.2 | 3 

13.15 63 | 4,676.417 79.3 | 34 
13.45 8.93 | 6,061,000 92.8 | 4c 
11.35 5.35 | 4,529,000 70.3 | BI 
6.13 3.40 | 3,272,000 61.5 | 2@ 
4.21 2.91 | 2,773,000 44.9 | 28 
4.09 3.78 | 2,978,000 42.0 | 18 
6.31 4.31 | 3,254,000 54.4 | 219 

12.71. 6.39 | 4,863,000 75.5 | 36 
11.89 6.00 | 4,774,000 65.6 | 22 
11.26 6.11 | 4,724,000 75.6 | 2% 

11.18 5.75 | 4,784, 70.0 | 2: 
7.78 6.31 | 4,849,136 60.5 | 2@) 

34 6.73 | 5,027,162 65.4 | 27 

15.62 8.61 | 6.622,204 83.2 | 39 
22.54 9.68 | 8,486,112 |} 103.7 | 56 


Turkeys on farms (Jan. 1, 1940) no., 8,569,000; value, $18,312,000; (Jan. 1, 1941) no., 7,29 
value, $16,411,000; (Jan. 1, 1942) no., 7,710,000; value, $23,717,000. 

Milk production on farms. (mill. pounds)—(1934) 101,528; (1935) 101,421; (1936) 103,183; 
103,132; (1938) 107,255; (1939) 108,558; (1940) 111,072; (1941) 115,498; (1942) 119,242. 

The Bureau of the Census made a count on April 1, 1940, and found the number of livestock ont 
and ranches to be as follows—horses and colts, 10,086,971 (of which 802,989 were colts); mul 
mule colts, 3,844,560 (of which 99,679 were colts); cattle and calves, 60,674,734 (of which 33,523,1& 
cows 2 yrs. old and over); hogs and pigs, 34,037,253 (of which 7,987,641 were sows); sheep and 
40,129,261 (of which ewes were 35,579,506). 

‘The 21,936,556 cows that were milked in 1939 produced 11,508,243,769 gallons. 

The 36.264,192 sheep shorn in 1939 yielded 289,772,976 lbs. of-wool. 


Meat Production (Total Slaughter) and Consumption in U 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Washington 


i Lamb and Pork 
Beef Veal Mutton (exclud. lard) All meats Lar 
Year | Pro- { Con- | Pro- | Con-| Pro- ; Con-'| Pro- | Con- | Pro- Con-— Pro- {| 


duc- jsump-| duc- |jsump-/ duc- |sump-} duc- |sump-] duc- |sump-| duc- si 
tion tion tion | tion | tion | tion | tion tion tion tion» | tion 


Million | Million | Million) Million] Million| Million] Million] Million} Million] Million | Million 
ths. lbs. lbs. Ibs. Ibs. lbs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs, “3 

1900 5,628] 5,10 39 3 493} 6,329 476} 12 11,470| 1,653 
1905 6,504) 5,973 556 556 530 529} 6,629] 5,945) 14,219) 13,00 1,74 
1910 6,64 50 667 667 597 595} 6,087] 5,756) 13,998] 13,52) 1,553) 
1915 6,075) 5,669 591 605 612) 7,616} 6,690) 14,886) 13,56 1,689 
1920 4 6,294 842 852 538 579) 7,64 ,765| 15,334) 14, 1,95: 
1925 6,878 6,888 989 993 603 605} 8,128) 7,734) 16,598! 16,220) 2,153 
1930 5,917| 6,021 792 794 825 824, 8,482! 8,245] 16,016] 15,884] 2.99) 
1931 H \ 6,026 823 823 885 886] 8,739) 8,477| 16,456) 16,212] 2,31 
1932 5,789} + 5.830 822 822 884 883) 8.923} 8,826] 16,418] 16,361] 2(380) 
1933 14 6,469 89 891 852 849)’ 9,134) 8,796} 17,317 ‘ 2,475) 
1934 7,066} 7,066) 1,065) 1,065 800 796) 8,397} 8,130) 17,328] 17,057], 2,091 
1935 6,548 »731} 1,017} 1,017 877 876) 5,919) 6,155} 14,361] 14,779] 1,276) 
1936 7,358) © 7,442) 1,075| 1,076 855 845} 7,474] 7,060) 16,762 42 1,67 
1927 6,798} 7,107; 1,108) 1,108 852 858) 6,951] 7,185) 15,709] 16,258] 1/431 
1938 6,908} 7,058 994 994 897 894) 7,680} 7,554] 16, 6,50 1:728 
1939 7,011} 7,159 991 992 872 868 ; 8,474] 17/5341 17/493] 2/037 
1940 7,182) 7,265 978 978 877 874| 9,958) 9,615] 18,995) 18:732| 273 
1941...| 8,09: 8,21 1,029) 1,029 925 919} 9,447| 9,020) 19,493] 19,168) 2/281 
1942... 8,675! 8,867! 1,107! 1,106) 1,086 976| 10,642! 8,792! 21,460! 19,741 3485 


The figures exclude meat from Government slaughter in 1934 and 1935. © 


In 1939 the packing houses sold meat to the amount of $666,172 3 
Sausages, $227,441,000; poultry, $157,085,000, according to the United Sires Seetaneah tre Sent 
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ak U. S.—Farm Credit Operations; Farms Mortgaged 483 


. Farm Credit Administration Operations 
rece: Farm Credit Administration; loans and discounts outstanding in thousands of dollars 


Farm mortgage |cred. bk. loané 


Loans Soeaupe ratings 
y— 


loans by— to & disc. for— 
as ing) ke ed 
ay 3 F 
; ee & # i y ga [ & 
x te oh ome Vk ea sof 8 lus ta | § 
| a] & 3 3 fo 4 =o & A] & & 
r 38 Te 3 ae | Sf | o Sain| RE 
ad of month o € foe re) ES 2 & as <5 
4 te Be a ee B | os | § ge | 2 
= | « | S82) 8] 8 | 38 | g | ds | 28 | ge 
& a Sok £8 3 g we fc tr 
g Ko | =§ Se os ah ay of os 
| a d o™ 5 est] os =o 2 -| o i) 
e 9 6.2 bh & H ve as gu hI 3% 
o}.°3 | aed) de | #8 | 88] 881 S80) aaaieee 
) a Sed = ® v (>) : 
me | 4» | ees | o8 ch }ogeiee 
1,232,707 60,98 I 52 
1,915,792 Seer 33] 8rtoo BT hes 
2! * 47,165 '433 
Pe 2,064 4101 63,754 
‘lis 33°38 273d 
119 “880 : : 20, 
1,851,218 | 648.296] 186.933] 34.102] 172! Sees x : ipael 
1,764.398 | 596,802] 226,017) 39.222! 187.6 é ‘g ; 5 16.914 


26, 9,222) 187, 
ber. . | 1,602,846 | 512,197) 272,964; 39,059) 184,720} 3,991] 156,675 
PI 1,489,450’ 463,257 | 283,594} 40,610) 256/991! 53,7541 166,301 401 1or'sssi 1288) 


Farm-Mortgage Debt Outstanding By Lender Groups 


Amounts held by selected lending agencies 


ginning Total farm |Pederalland| Life in- | Farm Se- 

year ee banks and | surance | Commer- curity All others 
Land Bank | companies | cial banks Adminis- ae 
Commis'ner 1 tration* 
$1 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,00 

Gia. ths wes aS" 3,207,863 386,961 406,248 Supe 54 
A ae tc 8,448,772 296,386 974,821 1,204,383 5,973,177 
BION vid Sus 9,630,768 1,185,765 2,105,47 997,468 5,342,058 
4 Are 7,785,971 2,501,824 8,900 498,842 3,526,405 
Le ere 7,389,797 2,888,912 936,454 487,534 3,076,897 
ee 7,070,896 2,723,022 | 887,336 519,276 15,169 2,926,093 
TE 6,909,794 2,583,901 } $83,414 534,170 38,585 , 869,724 
SSC wis « _ 6,824,126 2,488,232 $90,516 543,408 73,024 828,946 
. res .713,835 2,350,346 907,141 535,212 121,793 2,799,343 
et eee 36,350,263 2,104,632 891,441 476,676 163,378 32,714,136 


1ates based upon direct reports from life insurance companies, official reports submitted to State | 


ce commissioners, and ‘‘Best’s Life Insurance Reports.” ‘ e 
nt-purchase loans, construction loans to individuals, and special real estate loans; does not 
special real estate loans made from State corporation trust funds, data not being available 


perative research project with the Bureau of the Census is in progress, which will result in 
d estimates of outstanding farm-mortgage debt for Janvary 1, 1940. ‘i : 


Farms, Mortgaged and Otherwise’ 


Source: United States Farm Credit Administration 


a eee 
- Amounts | Fore- Amounts 
Laine Foreclosures) Delinquent Year closures |Foreclosures| Delinquent 
} a Dollars Dollars No. Dollars Dollars 
ae 16,866,108 137,447,246 ||1937...... 9,065 27,642,369 | 285,746,111 
27,168,645 | 304,927,875 ||1938...... 7,337 24,393,831 | 389,405,445 
'419,840 | 593,592,716 ||1939...... 10,567 88,100,220 | 404,198, 
25,801,412 | 627,404,426 |/1940...... 5,564 20,083,747 | 363,127,713 
15,244,494 | 628,454,079 ||1941...... 4,398 15,171,508 | 223,637,661 — 
36,209,951 | 399.587.731 ||1942...... 3,270 10,988,599 | 131,239,742 


41,994.962 | 270,647,152 at q 
Jumn “amounts delinquent” means unpaid principal balance of loans having delinquent in- 
ts. a 


Yearly Rainfall (inches) in Irrigation States 


No. 1 Normal v 
State 1889 to 1939 State 1889 to | 1939 
1939 1939 |. 


fs West. Divis. 
WN $23 A South Dakota 
48 


She eed le 8 
() ls B : A 
"ast, Divis. | 13.81 .50 || Wyoming..... 


oe j 3 
14 20.08 j 
BAAR Zils 2e48 |} 5151 | 


“Other” 


to farmers. 
% ka 
be:8 
State a a % 
ve Soex 
PRe& 
om OS 
S BR se 
$1,000 
Maine.......... 84,71 
New Hampshire 30,859 
Vermont....... 62,126 
Massachusetts. . 107,420 
Rhode Island... 3,2 
Connecticut... . 4, 
New York..... 490,456 


Figures for 1941 and 1942 are preliminary. 
Small fruits include all berries except cranberries and strawberries. 
Other fruits include dates, kumquats, loquats, nectarines, papayas, persimmons, pineapples, pow 
granates, prickly pears, and quinces, as well as apricots, apples, avocados, cherries, 
limes, olives, prunes, plums, and pears in noncommercial States. 
Truck crops include all vegetables except dry edibile beans, potatoes, and sweetpotatoes. 1 
Winter cover crop seeds include crimson clover seed, Austrian winter peas, common rye-grass sé 
perennial rye-grass seed, hairy vetch seed, common vetch seed, Willamette vetch seed, Hunga 
vetch seed, and purple vetch seed. 
includes broomcorn 
greenhouse and forest products. 
Government payments include agricultural conservation 


United. States—Cash Farm Income 


696,748] 16,138,4 


484 
. a 
: Cash Farm Income from Crops and Livestock, 1940-1-2 
Source: United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics % 
Commodity 1940 1941 1942 Commodity 1940 { 1941 1948 
1,000 1,000 1,000 Crops 1,000 1,000 1,0€ 
dollars dollars dollars dollars doilars doll 
Wheat 8,341 93,221 836,570|| Filberts.......... 7 1,703 £ 
Rye... 8,36. ,085 16,707 || Red clover seed... 7,694 8,849 '& 
Rice nie 40,472 56,590 86,552 || Alsike clover seed. . 2,085 2,466 Z 
a9 Buckwheat....... 1,30' 1,106 1,652||Sweet clover seed. . oO 306 2 
: yl ee eee 387,194| 349,569)  480,368|| Alfalfa seed....... 12,740 11,543 a 
Oates tie TEs «050 57,58: 192 111,187|| Timothy seed..... 59! 2,050 
2302 (7 ee 41,635 :010 91,902 |} Cowpeas.......:.. z 4,413 3,699 & 
Grain sorghums, 15,915 18,509 || Lespedeza seed... - 4,942 4,573 10:4 
Eta 0c OE ORR 76,480 81,951 115,313 || Winter cover crop 
Cotton lint |; <3 S: 563,647 868,927| 1,256,915 Reeds. Saeqr ae ee 5,148 5,324 14 
Cottonseed. ...... 83,195 179,24 201,754||Sugar beets....... 56,260 59,424 8 
laxseed, 232... .-. 34,377 52,418 96,073 || Sugarcane for sugar 10,391 19,518 25 
Peanuts....:..5.. 50,616 64,474 82,634|| Sugarcane sirup... 4,151 6,780 a 
Soybeans’... 65+ 42,194 116,683, 231,349 || Sorgo sirup. , 3,694 600 ( 
Webaced.....-s.5- 241,404 324,872} 483,344;| Maple sugar. 13 91 < 
90,784 123,969 167,010|| Maple sirup 4,016 ,154 & 
14,832 26,164 43,897 ops.. 9,915 13,190 14) 
Ups ath “Lets Other. 241,515) 278,694; 32! 
87,031 120,903 155,531 Total crops....| 3,470,355) 4,718,401| 6,484! 
37,928 ,09 86,169 
17,445 26,400 40,694 Livestock and 
42,927 63,738 85,633 Livestock 
11,472 15,175 20,514 Products , 
ADTICOtE. Fh sa. «). 5,85) 9,852 16,007 || Cattle and calves..| 1,381,084] 1,726,741] 2,401) 
i Ch ee 51 4,327 6,341 | (Hope... =e Cae 6,109} 1,304,366) 2,138% 
PEMUMICS siete p's chy viel 13,112 14,738 24,479|| Sheep and lambs. . 180,378 229,754 334: 
Cranberries,...... 8,741 10,400|| Total poultry. .... 341,434 447,48 608 
Strawberries...... 33,771 35,743 46,186|| Eggs (chicken). ... 64,66 657,958 978 
Small-fruits....... 12,961 15,842 19,013|| Dairy products....| 1,516,491] 1,896,837) 2,2877 
Bt Santee a 1 5,011 pad | PAOOR Ss gris eters © che 06,1 38,195 1554 
OURVES eS a8", 8,537 6:763 || Others oo a.c6.4 core 43,554 48,463 _ 53 
Avocados......... 1,657 2,136 a 
Other fruits....... 4,73 6,030 Total livestock | 4,869,891] 6,449,799| 8,957 
Truck erops....... 378,404 485,752 645,080 ee} 
Dry edible beans. . 40,634 83,4 Total crops and : 
Potatoes.....5:... 153,786 147,772 270,542 livestock: .... 8,340,246) 11,168,200/15,441 
Sweet potatoes.... 18,41 20,025 29,966 || Government 
Walnuts (Persian payments...... 765,799 585,672| 696 
or English) 11,716 17,453 17,332 | = 
Almonds.... 4,154 9,114 Grand total..| 9,106,045/11,753,872| 16,138 
Pecans. . 10,631 10,752) 


‘ 


figs, grapes, lem 


» Peppermint, popcorn, vegetable seeds and nursery products, | 
, Sugar Act, and price-adjustment paym a 


FARM INCOME AND GOVERNMENT PAYMENTS, BY STATES, 1942 * al 


bol ot 
E 2 : 3 2 < » Es Pa ot a 
Ee eefe Sass Ea CEL 
ee meee State x33 Eo me 
¢ ack agau of 2g 
82 ze Se Sass 2 a6 
_Om Le) soe B & Sa § 8 
$1,000 $1,000 $1, 1,000 0k 
1,601 86,311||/Nortn Caroliha. 439,314 ; 22,443 wa 
400 31,259||South Carolina. 172,164 10,061 182)) 
1,195 63,321||Georgia........ 5,016 13,854) = 248)) 
810] —108/230||Florida. : 198,519 14 201; 
100 13;300||Kentucky......| 257'796 10,125] 267) 
818 75,015|| Tennessee. .... . 3,3 13,425 256," 
6,948]  497'404||Alabama.... |. 185,671 15/989] 201! 
1,151] — 149'911/|Mississippi.._) 293/910 81947] 329): 
6,570 395,679|| Arkansas. .... . 02,747 17,619 3 
28,918]  603/704||Louisiana...__. 187,935 75 197, 
25,163) — 565,034||Oklahoma.....| 369535 26'803| 306s 
38,716 991/238||Texas.......... 1,002'055 60,246] 1,062): | 
8, 7'834||Montana...._. 186,157 12,016] 198) | 
16,096]  583,094||Tdaho..... 2... 171,868 6.571] 17804 
32,044/ _ 732/828]|Wyoming.... |” 89/586 3,597 93) 
60,382] 1,287,972/|Colorado......! 23413 12,299] 246 | 
29/82) 570,399||New Mexico. .. 96,655 3,060 99.7) 
23,010] 830,178||Arizona........ 00/835 2124. 103) 
18,204 69,244//Utah.. 222252! 2/694) 83,5) 
36,439]  495;703||Nevada.... || 21/26 "22 214) 
4,203 5,000||Washington....|  302'208 7,951| 310,11. 
a 50,318}|Oregon......... 207,057 6585 213,64) 
2,606)  120,844/|Calffornia. 7... 1,152;559 14,494] 1, 167,tH 
2/595 4,614 Total.....| 15,441,571 
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U. S—Farm Prices and Price Indexes 485 


- The Farmer’s Dollar; Its Index Value 
, Source: United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
Ret'il Prices P’d 


8 1 
96 | 113 92 | 144 | 144 | 131 22-| 
119 | 155 | 125 : 199 | 189 | 152 | 151 | 157 ! 


lese index numbers are based on retail prices paid by farmers. 
ie figures in the last column, 1938-1942, show ‘“‘prices paid, interest and taxes.”’ 


AVERAGE PRICES RECEIVED BY AMERICAN FARMERS 
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Index Numbers of Frices Received. for Commodities 

(August, 1909-July, 1914-100) Used 1910-14=100 3 
¥ ae ou 
a 2/2 ls | ae 

a} 

Cal.) 38 Ble; sBis P S tare 
4 € 2 & *« « & 6 3H} 8 ¥ 
7 ac * I o = ev Ze 
ef Cu < ja | Se! 3 So} Se) ee 
& oe 8 a ) > | ae - ‘) 3 2S rele 
= {so} = S 4 z Se] 3 ee io 
e(S° Pe pel S44 la" is | & jgeecres 

5/8 =e }/Ries] 6] =<) 3 2 eee 
227 245 | 172 }..... 3 | 163 | 186 | 202 | 177 | 174 | 176 | 116 
DAT PIS) hi. oi 207 | 186 | 209 | 213 | 210 | 192 | 202 | 105 
232 | 248 191 |,.... 1 19 223 | 211 | 222 | 174 | 201 | 106 
1T2 | 101 | 157 4..... 1 162 | 125 | i61 | 141 | 152 2 
106 | 156 | 174 }..... 114 | 143 | 141 | 132 56 | 139 | 149 89 
113 16 LG Mees 107 | 159 | 146 | 142 | 160 | 141 | 152 93 
129 | 212 | 12 5 110 | 149 | 149 | 143 | 159 | 1 152 94 
157 177 |. 172°} 153 153 | 163 | 156 | 164 | 147 | 157 99 
131 | 122.; 138 | 143 | 147 | 152 }-159 | 14 162 155 94 
128 28 21 | 140 | 155 | 144 | 139 | 159 | 145 | 153 91 
130 | 152 | 176 | 159 | 151 | 158 | 153 | 149 | 160 | 148 | 156 96 
144 | 141 | 149 157 | 162 | 146 | 158 | 147 53 95 
100 | 102 | 162 133 | 137 | 129 } 126°} 148 | 140°] 145 87 
63 63 98 | 117 92 | 108 | 100 7 | 126 } 122 | 124 70 
47 82 | 102 63 83 82 65 | 108 | 107 | 107 61 
62 64 74 | 105 60 82 75 70 | 109 | 108 | 109 64 
93 100 | 103 8 95 89 90 | 122 | 125 } 123 73 
103 | 101 91 | 125 | 118 | 108 | 117 | 108 | ‘124 | 126 25 86 
108 | 100 111 | 121 | 119 | 115 | 114 | 122 | 126 | 124 92 
126 95 |° 122 | 123 | 132 | 124 | ‘111 | 121 128 | 135 | 130 93 
74 70 73 | 101 | 114 | 109 | 108 95 | 122 | 124 | 122 } 127 
72 73 77 | 105 | 110 | 104 9 93 | 120 | 122 | 121 | 125 
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: | 31:3] 64.60) 70.20! 6. 24.46] 73. 
10.55] 9-77/12.14) 5.43/10.30| 37.2! 81.70| 71.80 10.04 '14.03/43.24'106 :1| 72: 
114.07111.78 13.60; 6.45.13.04 39.5 103.20! 81.70 12.941 2.26 16.14 '44'34/117.5| 8810 


figu mt dollars per 100 lbs. for hogs, beef cattle, veal calves, sheep, and lambs; dollars 
a for Dillch cows and horses; cents per Ib. for wool; dollars per ton for cotton seed; dollars 
ashel for clover seed, timothy seed, and alfalfa seed; cents per bushel for wheat and corn. 
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43°7| 56.2| 87.9] 91.2] 58.9|104.2/211.1|124.0 17. “|. 21.6 
43.1| 53.9| 85.7| 97.3|137.8|103.1/279 .8)148.0 15. 4) 19-8 
31.1] 36.6| 37.4| 79.1| 90.3] 98.1|131.7/104.0 Be 1) 15.7 
‘| 22/7] 35.7] 36.8} 42:1] 47.1| 61.4/116.1| 66.0 5. 2) 13.3 
13.4] 18.4} 22:7| 39.2] 37.4] 42:2] 90.8] 65.0 5. 4| 9-3 
1 RE ER 32.5] 43.7| 53.6| 52.1| 77.2| 67.2/161.4| 89.0 5 6} 9-4 
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Bes ts 30.0| 54.0] 64.1) 66.5] 54.0] 75.8 70.0 -6 16.7 
ue sk 2 26.3| 38.0] 34.7] 53.7] 64.6] 69.2 95.0 8} 14.0 
"8| 45.9] 56.7| 63.0] 74.0] 72.9 73.0 -8| 12-0) 
9) 89 359 68-0) 48) Go8| es ig 41 
72| 60:8 3 q : : é ¢ 
; 22:3 68.31 61.3] 87.7|117.8|121.4 1.60 22. 


é figure x bushel for oats, barley, rye, buck wheat, potatoes, sweet potatoes, 
3 peed PA tee wake for apples; dollars per ton hay; cents per Ib. for cotton; butter. 


ens; cents per dozen for eggs. 


486 United States—Price Indexes q 
= 7 : : : 
Wholesale Price Index in United States by Years 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8. Dept. of Labor, 1926=100 
House- 
Farm Hides, | Textile Fuel, | Metal Build- |Chem-)  fyr- 
Year Prod- | Foods | Leath. Light- rx ing icals, _ | Mise 
. uc Prod, Prod. ing Lea! Mate. | Drugs ae 

191 7 71.5 65.4 75.5 54. 51. 86.3 53. 112.0 .O 86.9 € 
1920 : 150.7 137.4 171.3 164.2 163.7 149.4 150. 164.7 141.8 167.5 | 1 
1925.. 109.8 100.2 105.3 108. 96.5 103.2 | 101.7 101.8 103.1 109.0 | 1@ 
2 88.3 90.5 100, 80.3 78.5 921 89.9 89.1 92.7 W717 g 
48.2 61.0 72.9 54,9 70.3 80.2 714 73.5 75.1 64.4} ¢ 

51.4 60.5 80.9 64.8 66.3 79.8 77. 72.6 75.8 62.5 t 

65.3 70.5 86.6 72.9 73.3 86.9 86.2 75.9 81.5 69.7 t! 

78.8 83.7 89.6 70.9 73.5 86.4 85.3 80.5 80.6 68.3 8 

80.9 82.1 95. 71.5 76.2 87.0 86.7 80.4 81.7 70.5 a 

86.4 85.5 104.6 76.3 77.6 95.7 95.2 83.9 89.7 |; 77.8 § 

68.5 73.6 92.8 66.7 76.5 95.7 90.3 77.6 86.8 73.3 q 

65.3 70.4 95.6 69.7 73.1 94.4 90.5 76.5 86.3 74.8) ° 

67.7 71.3 100.8 73.8 71.7 95.8 94.8 77.0 88.5 | 77.3 7q 

82.4 82.7 108.3 84.8 76.2 99.4 103.2 84.6 94.3 82.0 | ~ 4 

99.6 117.7 96.9 78.5 103.8 110.2 97.1 102.4 89.7 | 38 


Business Indexes Adjusted for Seasonal Variation 


Source: The Federal Reserve Board 


\Constr’tion con- 


© {Industrial production Employ- 
2S (physical volume) aracee wea ment 
Al 1935-39 — 100 1923-25 = 100 | 1939=100.|— 42 
e? Manu- = ‘Es as 
Lana factures - S ae «|| 
3 : a] | ag 
as a G me a! a Ve 
oe o = — ro) Le a TH 
oO mm 2 a e a c= > ets) bah) 
fo | a aah = 2 ~ | o8 5 sa | 
s2|e|8 |et)a|8)81 2 |.42) 8] 8 | gs 
a S 3 os | a ° | 2 
Petar) acizets le) 2 | 2 | Shite lope 
‘ c) 19 > A) ee) 2° ce] ) L-) is ' 
he] vc ho) 
-g | 32/2/52 | 32 | s? | 32/42 | 52/32 | 32] 32 132 
= | “2 52] ~2 | “3 | <3.) “5 | <2 | “2 |<3/ S52) 53 | “3 
1930. {109.1 91 98 84 93 92 50. 125 | 98.1} 92.5) 96 
1931.] 92. 75 67 79 80 63 37 84 | 88.3} 78.2 98.3 105 
1932.] 70.6 58 41 70 67 28 13 40 | 77.6} 66.4) 50.7 78 
1933.| 68.9 6S 54 79 76 25 1l 37 | 78.6, 73.5) 54.4 82 
1934.) 78.7 75 65 81 80 32 12 48 | 86.3] 85.8) 70.0 89 
1935.] 87.1 87 83 90%) 86 37 21 50 | 90.1} 91.4) 80.4 92 
1936. |101. 103 | 108 | 100 99) 55 37 70 | 96.8) 99.1] 93.0 | 107 
1937.|107.7 | 113%] 122 | 106 |} 112 59 41 74 |102.7| 108.7] 111.2 | 111 
1938.| 98.5 89 78 95 97 64 45 80 | 95.1} 91.0] 85.1 89 
1939./105.5 | 108 | 109°} 108.} 106 72 60 81 |100.0] 100.0] 100.0 | 101 
1940./113.8 | 123 | 188 | 113 | 117 81 72 89 |104.2] 107.5|°114.5 |. 109 
1941. |137.3 | 156 | 193 | 135 | 125 | 122 89 149 |115.6| 132.1| 167.5 | 130 
1942 4169.4 | 181 | 250 } 141 | 129 | 166 82 235 |124.2| 152.3] 2422 | 138 


AVERAGE RETAIL FQOD PRICES IN U. S, CITIES 


Source; United States Bureau of Labor Statistics; figures show cents per pound, quart and doz 


Year | R’nd | Pork 


Ba-- 

(Cal.) | Steak|Chops} con | Ham | Lard | Hens| Eggs 
PHeierwbehaLbe |) Tb. | peo! sn 
19-9.) 1169 | 14.3 | 16.3°).-9.9-| 13.4 oy 
17.4 | 19.2 | 25.5 | 24°6 | 16:4 | 19:9 | 33:7 
23.0 | 20.3 | 26.9 | 26.1 | 14:8 | 20.8 | 34/1 
39.5 | 42.3 | 52.3 | 55.5 | 20:5 | 44.7 | 68.1 
36.2 | 37.0 | 47.1 | 55.1 | 23:0 | 38:0 | 55.4 
42.6 | 86.2 | 42:5 | 54.6 | 16.8 | 36.7 | 4415 
35.4 | 29.6 | 36.6 | 47.2 | 13:1 | 3272 | 35/0 
29.7 | 21.5 | 24.2 | 35:9 | 8:7 | 25.6 | 30.2 
25.7 | 19.8 | 22:6 | 31:3 | 8.9 | 21:8 | 28°38 
28.1 | 25.5] 29:1 |} 37.4 | 11:7 | 25:9 | 3275 
36.0 | 35.4 | 41.3 | 46.6 | 19:5 | 30:3 | 38°3 
34.2 | 33.8 | 40:9 | 48.6 | 16.4 | 32/0 | 37/8 
39.2 | 36.4 | 41.6 | 50.2 | 17.0 | 33.5 | 36.9 
35.0 | 32.6 | 37.0 | 46:7 | 13/0 | 33.6 | 36/0 
35.9 | 30.1 | 32.1 | 46:3 | 10:9 | 300 | 32'6 
36.4 | 27.9 | 27.3} 43.6 | 9.4 | 30:4 | 3371 
3971 | 34.3 | 34:3 | 49/8 | 12.7 | 32.6 | 39:7 
43.5 | 41.4 | 39.1 | 37.4 | 17/2 | 3971 7 
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United States- -Food Vitamins 487 


ate The Vitamin Content of Foods 
(100 gram edible portions) 
Source: Dietary and Chemical Researches 


@ range of values reported for any one vitamin in a particular food ite 0 
variations in the food, varietal differences, and method of assay. min es tyeny broad Cees 

4 Calculating the vitamin content of ordinary diets, average figures for, the vitamin content of foods 

Yequired because specific information about the variety, condition of growth, and other factors 

ting the vitamin values of foods is usually not available. 

ery figure in the enclosed table represents one or more actual assays of the respective food’ item 

d in the lefthand column. 

sh 


VITAMIN VALUES FOR EDIBLE PORTIONS OF FOODS 


Vitamin values per 
100 grams! 


Vitamin values per 
100 gramsi 


A Bi Cc dD 
I, U. |Micro.jmgm]} I, U, 


jLemon juice........)........ 18} 600 }..u tue 
Lentils: Dried.....,. *100).., 630) J3 hoc eae 
wheats te 200-300 20; Nea 
Seed ey pee Se 92,000; 265) 30 | 40-50 
winch als DEO Sa 10,000) 3.02.0} tad eens 
Red Wikies: 4 420)..... 15-20 
160,000(; 72. cee i Ae 
10,000 


"175\. © 90) 5s 1,100 


| Condensed, sweet. .. 280 ; 
BPPy, SRG wh. 695 4 Melee eee s 
a heoh ee a5 1,600 a 
Evaporated........|: 460 5O} ese 4-6 
Fluid, skim, pasteur. 15 40) Gln aaa 
Fluid, summer, past. 230 48) 1.4] 1-5 
Fluid, winter, past. 85 48) 1.4 1 
MEGSETOOMIS 2. 65.5, o2 Hope ee bs TBON oc alidaw ea te 
Muskmelon.. 2,390 GD) 80 whew .k lia 
fe 12,000 fee 170 : 
525") sig 00D| *70| 8 [.-7-24+]pORtmeal: Quicky.... .||..<ams- *81 aah 
ata eat hs OE. SES O4 beans) ORES? ROBO ot. a S< boar oes *7 25) «<a bonameee 
cate 2 fete oA tole *2,380) 125) 12.5]....... 
nie ta Onion: Mature......}.......- 1201 384) ae eae 
range: 
Deep yellow....... 350] ..... -) 38 
Light yellow.. we 75) 38 


-|;}Orange juice: 
Deep yellow. . 
Light yellow 


Papaya........ 
PMPSY A IMICO Fe «nym flo ne Ses ecm 


es: 
ellow, sulf..|. 3,400) 2.20. es salou we 
White fleshed... ....)...-....|eeve-» 

Yellow fleshed...... 1,670) ..2e08 0 aa 
Peanuts: ; 
Blanch, roast, Spam.|.......- 2351 « «=a eennyem 


se Ask ack gens Peppers: Sweet...... 
Persimmons: Cultiv. . 


gt : 
Dried’....4... 


.||_ Fresh 
Plums: Fresh, yellow. 
Pork: 


Roast, 
Potatoes 
Mati 


*40| *120) *8.5]..... Aa 
+40| *150/*16 |....... 

"| © 1,560) 180) -@ | Sioa 
Baie tose *1,200).... 26 faedsi ce 


wee 15|\qeceuhs astebleaen 


*~ 
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488 United States—Food Vitamins; Fruit Values . 


Vitamin values per ; ' Vitamin values per 
100 grams! j ‘ 100 grams! 
Food a Food “ - 
‘ A Bi. | C D A —| Bi Cc ca 
I. U. |Micro.jmgm] I. U. | 

Raisins: Sun-dried...|..-.-.-- 105}).....4.......||Strawberries: =... ... 
Raspberries: Sweetpotato.......% 

ST a Wicca, o bd | alney' einen ae ON s pare sCarkd. sors Tangerines ic Saco 

ea tea scare vee 130 ZONE 2D TE sige ss) Tangerine juice...... 
IRGUDALD aoc. ees os 100]...... MOe eee ies Tomato: Red....... 
RIGGS UBSROWD vate cs a0 |’ «viene iave 420) 22 Re were. || DOMACO FIICe Ta os 6 
Rice polishings......|.......-; 2,220].....].......|/Trout, fresh water...)........ 
Rutabagas.........-/ee0-: +4 75| 30 Tuna, canned....... 
Rye: Whole grain....|.......- ASO Si ciabs o-c< o> o/h) ULDID ZhCCUB cee tere 
Salmon, red canned.. HOO ascct ele eres Turnips: White. .....}..+..-.- 
Sardines, can.; Amer. TAS eae ls ces, Walnut meats: atv 
MAUCTETAUD sola. b aftiaisi|'s ee es v's =[raaeeins 25 Watercress... 

: Watermelon. 
1,455]..... Wheat 
475) 40 Geri si... ceeawie eee 
*10,000 *90| 75 

Squash , Shred Ged vied. 5:55.65 ahs cece che 

Summer *700 2 By eee Whole graims...... 24.2008. 

Winter . *6,000 45) 3.506 sl 

1 VFimin eigen are for uncooked products unless otherwise indicated. = 


* Values refer to 100 grams of raw weight corrected for vitamin losses in cooking 
Where there are no figures the food hasbeen tested and found lacking in This vitamin 2 
quantities present are insignificant; or no reliable value can be given. 
' 


A Daily (B-1) Vitamin Allowance 


Source: The American Medical Association 


According to the Committee on Foods of the American Medical Association, an adult needs 2 millij 
a day of thiamin chloride, the nerve vitamin (B-1), an adult woman requires 1.8 milligrams. 
following table shows the milligram content of the foods named: 


6 oz, whole-wheat bread: .51 | 4 oz. potatoes. . 
6 oz. enriched flour bray 38 | 4 oz. oranges... 
Ordinary white me: i .056 | 4 oz. tomatoes.... 
1 pint milk. f 48 2 pi -26 | 4 oz. other vegetables. “ee 
4 ide ‘pier Riba twee Fes. tag < f ca Se pis 50 | 4 oz. other tae vaio ty weit ales a Ghee ne 
Tp a, SS erie ee ier ae 207. bl ‘oz. (Ceneal Sv eutass tie. oe eee os oe 

The Committee has prepared, also, sample low-cost and eee cost diets considered to be sufficient: 
supplying all the essential vitamins ‘and minerals including B-2. 


Low Cost : t 


3 to 4 cups of milk daily for each child. 
3 cups daily for each sedentary adult. 
1 quart daily for an expectant or nursing motuer. 
1 pint daily for each other adult. ; a 
Potatoes or sweet potatges—10 or 11 servings a week. ~ 
Dry beans or peas, or nuts—3 or 4 servings a week. : 
Tomatoes or citrus fruit—4 or 5 servings a week with at least 4 tablespoons of tomato juice 
tablespoonfuls of orange juice for each child. : 
ert green or yellow vegetables—9 or 10 servings a week. ; 
Eggs—4 a week for each person. ° 
Leen meat, fish or poultry—6 or 7 small servings a week. . 
Cereal—Once or twice a day; bread with every meal: dessert, once a day. - 
Expensive Diet > 
3 cups of milk daily for each child under 2 and each sedentary adult. 
4 cups daily for other children, quart for expectant or nursing mothers, and pint for all other adk 


' Potatoes or sweet potatoes—Once a day. 


Tomatoes or citrus fruit—Once a day. | 
Leafy,.green or yellow vegetables—11 or 12 times a week, 
Other vegetables or fruits—3 times a day. 7 

1 egg a day for each person. tr 
9 or 10 servings of lean meat, fish or poultry a week. } 


_Anything else the family wants to eat. 


A milligram is one-thousandth of a gram, a gram =15.432-troy grains, a troy pound =5,760 troy g fe 


Food Value of Fresh Fruits e | 
Source: United States Department of Agriculture :, 
Fuel Fi 
Fruit Water| Prot. | *Fat |Sugar Val. Fruit Water| Prot,| Fat. |Sugar| 
% % % % Cal., % % % o, fs uy 
fee heed 1 (0.8 1| 0.4 | 11,1.| 290° \iMulbercies... | saan Verse ; 
85.4 | 1.0 | .0.1 | 10.4 Muskmelons. || 92:8 | 0.6 08 34 
65.4 | 1.7 | 26.4 | 0.6 |1,200 ||Nectarines.../| 82:9] 0.5 | 01 | 11:8 | 
74.8 1 0.2 | 19.2 Oranges.. ..-| 87.2 0.9 0.2 8.8 |. 
-| 85.3 j 1.2 | 1.1 | 6.1 .| 285 ||Papayas.....|,88.7 | 016 |. ‘0.11 910° 
{ lueberries.¢..| 83.4 | 0.6 | 0.6-] 9.7 | 310 |\Papaws. -|'76.6 | 5.2 | 0.9 valet 
Cherries.....; SBA ded PMO-5 | 310 ||Peaches. 86.9 | 0.5 | 0.1 | 8:78) 
Crabapples./:} 81.1 | 0.4 | 0.3 | 12:6°| 340:||Pears. 82.7] 0.7 | 0:4 | 3:nm 
Cranberries...| 87.4 | 0.4 | 0.7 | 42 | 240° |/Persimmo: 78.2 | 08 | 04 | 15:9 
Currants... .: 84.7 | 16] 04] 5.7 | 275 |IPineap les 85.3 | 0.4'| 0.2 | 11.9 | 
Pisces |} 780 | 1.4] 0.4} 16:2 | 395 |ipianta! 64.7 | 1.3 | O04 | 253 | 
Gooseberries - 88.3 0.8 0.4 4.2 215 ||Plums..... 85.7 0.7 0.2 8.3 : 
Grapefruit....| 88.8 | 0.5 | 0.2 | 6.5 | 200 ||Pomegranates.| 75.8 | 1.5 | 12 | ao | 
PApES enol “S194 ~ 1.4 | (04, ]- 215. |'.355 |!Prumesscc..ce 76.5.| °0.9'4 0-2 1} 13/30 
Guavas.......| 80.6 | 10 | 0.6 | 6.1 | 355 Quinees. "| 853 | 0.3 | OL | 68 Ted 
Haws. .......] 758 | 2.0) 06 |...... 440 ||Raspberries..°| 80.7 | 15 | 16! 79 | 
Lemons... 89.3} 0.9] 06 | 2.2} 200 ||Rhubarb...”” 4.9] 05 | 0.1 1. 0.4 3m 
imes ...,...| 86.0 | 0.8 | 0.1 | 0.5 | 240 |iStrawberries::| 90:0} 0.8 | o6 | 527] 3 
Mangos... 81.4 0.7 0.2 13.7 335 |!Water melons,! 92.1 0.5 0.2 6.0 | 
Calories are per pound. Sugar means as invert, , » 


ra . . 
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: 
100-Calory Food Portions 

atthe. toting et adit ae ahs Department of Agriculture . ai 

ach o e following items contains approxi- | fruit, 14 medium; ; » 25, ‘ 
y 100 calories in food and body requirements, | 12. 7 3 bik Bri ea Shoe Never 
total 3,000 calories per day, or more. Oranges—1 medium; peaches, 2 medium; pear, 1 #4 
agp 144 inches square; brown, 1 medi- | large; pineapple, 1 medium slice; plums, 3 table- “9 

lice; graham, 1 medium Slice; coffee cake, 1 | spoonfuls lib.; prunes, 4 medium size; raisins, 40; 
Slice; muffin, 1 small; plain rolls, 1; raisin, 1] raspberries, 3 tablespoonfuls; strawberries, 16 " 
all Slice; rye, 2 small slices; sweet rolls, 1 small; | tablespoonfuls. . 


at, 1 jarge slice; zwieback, 3 pieces. Fruit Juices—Grape, 215 ounces; lemon, 6 ounces: 
Broths and Beef Juice—Beef broth, 8 ounces; | loganberry, 214 ounces; orange, 6 ounces; prunes, 
k broth, 8 ounces; mutton broth, 8 ounces; | ounces; raspberry, 7 ounces; strawberry, 12 ounces. 
et juice, 5 ounces. F Meat—Bacon, 1 strip (not crisp); beefsteak, 
bereals (cooked)—Barley, 6 tablespoonfuls lib- | equivalent of 1 med. chop; chicken, equivalent of 
; bran, 8 tablespoonfuls lib.; cornmeal, 6 table- | 2 med. chops; ham, equivalent of 14 chop; lamb 
onfuls lib.; Farina, 6 tablespoonfuls lib.; hom- | chop, 1 medium; mutton chop, 1 medium; dried 
> 7 tablespoonfuls lib.; oatmeai, 7 tablespoon- | beef, 4 tablespoonfuls. 
lib.; rice, 6 tablespoonfuls lib. Milk—Buttermilk, 9 ounces; cream, 2 ounces; 
(dry)—Cornflakes, 10 tablespoonfuls; | skimmed milk, 10 ounces; whole milk, 5 ounces. 
3 tablespoonfuls lib.; puffed rice, 10 Nuts—Almonds, 10; hickory,’ 2 tablespoonfuls; 
oonfuls lib.; puffed wheat, 10 tablespoonfuls | peanuts, 12; pecans, 10; walnuts (English), 10. - 
shredded wheat, 1 biscuit. Soups—Cream vegetable soups, 4 ounces; thick 
ese—American, 145 cubic inches; cottage, 4} vegetable soups, 5 ounces; clear soup, 20 ounces. - 
espoonfuls; cream, 142 cubic inches. Sugars—Dextrin-maltose, 2 tablespoonfuls, level; 
cker—Animal crackers, 10; graham, 3; oat- | granulated, 4 teaspoonfuls, level; milk sugar, 5 
iF, 3; oyster, 20; saltines, 3; soda, 4. teaspoonfuls, level; maited milk, 2 tablespoonfuls, | 
ssserts—Apple tapioca, 3 tablespoonfuls lib.; | level. 
d pudding, 3 tablespoonfuls lib.; cake (sponge Syrups—Ordinary table, 144 _ tablespoonfuls; 
ngel food), 144 inch square; chocolate eclairs, 1 | maple, 1 tablespoonful; honey, 1 tablespoonful; 
; cookies, 2 medium; conrnstarch, 2 table- | brown sugar, 1 tablespoonful. 
onfuls lib.; custards, 2 tablespoonfuls lib; Vegetables—Asparagus, 8 tablespoonfuls lib.; — 
ghnuts, 1 small; gelatin, 4 tablespoonfuls level | beans (green) 8 tablespoonfuls lib.; beans (lima), 4 
; gingerbread, 142 inch square; ice cream, 2/| tablespoonfuls; beans (baked), 3 tablespoonfuls 
poontuls lib.; lady fingers, 2; macaroons, 1; | lib.; beets, 8 tablespoonfuls lib.; carrots, 6 table- 
, 1 tablespooniul; marmalade, 1 tablespoonful.| spoonfuls lib.; caulifiower,’ 13  tablespoonfuls 
Eggs, 1; yolks, 114: whites, 5. (creamed); celery, 6 stalks; corn, 4 tablespoonfu: 
s—Butter, 1 pat (1 tablespoonful); lard, 1 | lib. (creamed); lettuce, 3 medium sized heads. = ; 
poonful, level; olive oil, 1 tablespoonful. Onions—8 tablespoonfuls lib.; parsnips, 7 table- — 
Halibut, equivalent of 2 med. chops; oys- | spoonfuls lib.; peas, 5 tablespoonfuls lib.; potato, : 
Ss, 12; salmon, equivalent of 2 med. chops; white, | Irish, baked, 1 medium; mashed, 3 tablespoonfuls 
ivalent of 2 med. chops. lib.; creamed, 3 tablespoonfuls lib.; potato, sweet, tie 
—Barley, 2 tablespoonfuls, level; graham, | 1 small; rhubarb, 15 tablespoonfuls lib.; spinach, 
Bepoontuls, level; rice, 2 tablespoontuls, level: | 6 tablespoonfuls lib.; squash, 8 tablespoonfuls lib.; 
, 3 tablespoonfuls, level; wheat, 3 tablespoon: | tomatoes, 10 tablespoonfuls lib.; turnips, 6 table- 
's, level. spoonfuls lib. (creamed). \ he 
bit—Apricots, 5 tablespoonfuls, lib.; apples, 1 Miscellaneous—Cocoa, 3 tablespoons (uncooked) ; 
; apple sauce, 3 tablespoonfuls, lib.; Panana, chocolate, 42 square; macaroni, 4 tablespoonfu 
dium: cantaloup, 12 medium: cherries, 4 table- | (cooked); olives, 10 medium size; peanut butter, 
nfuls lib.; dates, 3 large; figs, 2 large; grape! 1 tablespoonful. 


5 


ners’? Marketing and Purchasing Cooperatives in the U S. 
Source: U. S. Farm Credit Administration. (Marketing Season, 1941-1942) } 


Esti- Esti- Esti- Esti-: |. -| 
soci- ted | mated Associ- | mated | mated - 
te. Group aribas ieee busi- | State, Group ations | mem- busi- 


listed | bership} ness listed | bership} ness 


No. No. $1,000 No. No. . | $1,000 
MGatton and products 556} 215,000] 138,000 
: 289,170 ‘otton and products. i ‘A " ; 
Lilie? adr: 1.494) a$6'690| 3e3'830|| Dairy products......| 2,866] 665,000 815,000 
a ieee = "366| 152.570 222,770 || Fruits and vegetables 945! 153,000! 325,000 
oe ae 606} 334.050! 196,945|| Grain, dry beans, rice 2,389) 380,000 pean 
oie ae see 1,115| 220,100) 164,275||} Livestock.........-. 781 rt eee . 
NREL om "779| 233'920| 162,680|| Nuts............-.. 46) 44.000) 38,ag0Kr 
Se 320| 154,310) 129,655|| Poultry and eggs..... 178 115,000) 105008 


357| 181.240} 108,420!) Tobaccto........ 8 
htt tie Roe 99.500 || Wool and mohair... . . 128] 76,000} 23, 
nt ateecbas < 388 1H1'420 96,330 Miscellaneous....... 424| 97,500 38,200 
Vctaak 2h aes ee ee Total marketing. 7,824/|2,430,000|2,360,000 
10,550 |3,600,000 2,840,000 |, Purchasing......... 2,726|1,170,000| 480,000 
Se Sy ie 38 2,726 4 
ti 0 
Tes Burchasing | _ 10,550)3,600,000|2,840,000 


§.—THEIR OPERATION 


Estimated | Estimated’ — 
Number |Membership| Business 


cRS’ MARKETING AND PURCHASING COOPERATIVES IN THE U. 
! Estimated | Estimated ||Marketing 
on Number |Membership| Business Season 


son ow 
; $1,000 
, $1,000 4 
Y ....}* 10,500 3,660,000 1,840,000. 
yogna | gagneo | 2ashons |ltssrer..-.|° 10509 | Saint | 21a8a 
i 100, "500, 38 4 400, 400, “tt 
121000 3 O00, 3°200,000 1938-30 10,700 37300,000 2,100,000 ¥ 
i 200 5206-000 1 970/000 1940-41 “!} 10,600 37001000 - 22801000 
10'900 3156000 i 5, 1941-42....| 10,550 3,600,000, | 2,840,000 
; - 3/280.000 ; ; “ 
—— al associations, federations, large-scale centralized associations, 


inesses are distinct Z - 


dering associations, and subsidiaries whose bus a: 


Ate. 
he veers since 1935 include members, contract members, and share- nae 


not in these categories. tial ed ae 
mmoditi hich associations render essentia’ ; 4 
ne a the ir ct commodities sold by associations erhebion’ 


o some intra-association business. 


ish 


a 


490 U. S.—Wheat and Corn Exports; Prod. of Sugar, Silk, Other. 
World Exports of Wheat and Corn Sa a 


Source: G. J. S. Broomhall, Liverpool; figures show thousands of bushels : 
Corn Exports by Countries Named 


heat Exports by Countries Named, 
bes Gand Total pe all Countries and Total for ali Countries 

Year — ee : - 

1. North | Argen- | Aus- Argen- Black ; North ; Sous 
oe Total Amica ie tralia | Russia | Total tine Sea Amica | Afi 
193 672,094| 361,606} 85,916] _76,304| 76,544| 276,752| 183,343/ 47.114) 2,373] 20} 
1938 78,872| 146,393| 147,109} 105,181| 22,936) 332,413) 273,096) 10,840 28 
1936 478,892 $2,455 57,764| 100,073 5,52 369,156} 324,422 17,643 
1937 552,418] 165,881] 152,232! 106,534 30,032) 458,221 x 1 4,151 
1938 551,908} 213,358 76,218 133,620 49,431) 310,309] 106,910 13,913 140 478 
1939 553,891| 218,683) 175,743 72,130 4,496| 215,093} 125,379} 12,49: 28,1 
1940 368,753) 197,293) 135,092) ....... 2,368| 133,673) 74,942 4,140} 37,135 o 
1941 336,915] 251,198! 85,069] _....... 112| 36,583| 22,412] ....... 14,174] Hes 


There are no available figures for 1942 on account of the war. 
The visible supply in the United States of grain in 1941 (bushels): ei 
The highest and lowest visible supply of grain in the United States in 1941 (1,000 bushels) war 
Bae Oct. 18 (231,318); May 17 (116,892). Corn, April 5 (64,086); Sept. 20 (34,180). Oats, Ocx 


2,112); July 5 (2,691). ¢ 4 > 
The highest and lowest contract (spot) price of grain at Cnicese in 1941 (cents) was—Wheat, I 
12814: Feb. (85). Corn, Sept. (8812); Feb. (62). Oats, Dec. (5834); July (33). Rye, Dec. (14); 


(4735). Barley, Dec. (95): July (43). 


Sugar (Raw) Production, 1930 te 1943 


Source: United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


: Continental United States | Hawaii - werse Les pa ‘S Cuba wes 

Crop Yéar — pe | Pe a i 
7 Cane: 
Beet Cane | Total Cane Cane Cane Cane Bee 


4 Short tons|Short tons/Short tons/Short tons/Short tons/Short tons/Short tons/Short ti 
-| 1,293,000; 215,000} 1,508,000) 1,018,047/ 783,163) _958,032| 3,544,667/31,8122 


1,378,00 462,000| 1,840,000] 941,293) 1,077,149) 1,115,574] 3,379,845/34, 967,77 

1,803,000} 583,000] 2,386,000) 994,17 851, 1,149 093,765) 33,992, 
1,758,000} 504,000; 2,262,000 976,677| 1,018,803) 1,141,841] 3,128,000/365, 708, 8 
1940-41. s 1,897,000} 332,000] 2,229,000} 947,000 31,997| 1,148,000) 2,733,910|/35,404. 
Ne 1,588,000} 419,000} 2,007,000) 870,000} 1,148,000) 1,167,000} 3,804,000)......, 
2,222,000] 900,000] 1,034,000!......... 3,225,000]... 2.6) 


1942-43... ......--: | 1,722,000} — 500,000 


The chemical name of cane sugar is sucrose, | its higher price bei due to i t 
which is a disaccharide having the formula megis BAv0r: oa aa 
CizH2201, Made from sugarcane. ~ Corn sugar is a monosaccharide, with 

Beet sugar is also sucfose, a disaccharide, | formula, CsHi20e, its chemical name being did 
CizH22011. Made from sugarbeets. trose, or glucose. Made from corn starch. 

Maple sugar is substantially sucrose, CizH22Oun, ‘ 


The 1942 figures are preliminary; cane sugar data for Continental U. S. are estimat ‘lov 
ee is ine table, ne vase petinates arene ae yne cane available. ot | 
ales 0. et sugar in y the producers totale 138,827,000; . 2 ee 
sugar refined, $390,498.00. p $ 0; cane sugar, raw, $30,275,000; | 


Grain Crops of the World 


Source: International Institute of Agriculture; U. S. Department of Agriculture: , S4 
; millions of bushels and include Russia except as Boted eeton eee me 


Year | Corn |Wheat) Oats |Barley| Rye Year Corn |Wheat| Oats |Barley; Ry 
—— SS | ee | Se Sea) i 
1925.......| 4,314 | 4,102 | 4,758 | 1,716 | 1,694 ||1938....... 4,88 ry: 
1OBO2 02: ,809 | 4,867 | 4,826 | 1,969 | 1/827 ||1939.... 211 SDs gale 4498 3 545 wet 
1935.......| 4,588 | 3,582 | 4:715.| 2/324 | "966 ||1940....__: 5,020 | 6,050 | 4.586 | 2'510 | 1:44 
1936.....+.] 4,064 | 3,540 | 3.965 | 2'258 | 895 ||1941°. | 177 5,075 | 6,025 | 4,003 | 2/198 | 1) 
19a7.......| 4,980 | 5,800 | 4,842 | 2'347 | 773 |/1942... 117 2].7 alts Sabine han og 


Wheat and rye figures, 1935-1939, exclude Russia and China. 


Silk, Rayon Yarn, Cotton and Wool Production, 1920-42 


Source: (Rayon) Textile Economics Bureau; (Cotton a i 

(Silk) ‘Statistique de la Soie’”’ and 1934 to eh COMMON: GENE Te Rae 

eying to the war, there are no reliable data on world production of cotton, wool, silk or rayo 
1941 wool production in the Southern Hemisphere was estimated at 2,353,000,000 pounda a qj 


Cotton | Wool Silk] Rayon Cotton Wool Silk | Rayon 
oe ' © eo ae Pa ee ee ae i 
£o(8 yl é g oa Sighemiues ae 
Sa lseni ee] al al] Su 5 g2\2 Sigal. s :| Se 
Year ae faa a c=| 2/ “a © | Year ag eas as = 2/48 
ci. Ci nl = i - 
SE lg oa Aloe a) Ua 9 9 ‘Salo 
$2 268] 28 | 28 | 28/28) 2 £2 268) 22 28 | £8 | 28 
: eS =| as = S| @S/ 63 BS lows! GS =| =r 
bs bes|5S| 35 |5|85| 3s Ss S35) Ss | $8 | £3 | Ss 
1920... .|13.4 |21.43/93.8 | 2,960] 46.0| 10.1; 33. 
1030. 16.1 28.23/00.0 | 3,360] 89.7) 51.0| 185.3 Is 38. rive ra 133 4|370°0 
1953. fig usage? | Seay QP4se2 3 68 atnae | Jae) a0rlesse| daraiiar sia 
1936... {12.4 |31.54/26.5 | 3/720] 83.3/289.9| 1/321. ‘ ee Get He 
1987..; 18:9 |38:64laz'8 | 3'700 secsi3a1 9 Lsigs ge iegreea eC Oe By ike 


TV gee 


>} a : P 
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U.S. Production of Cigars, Cigarettes, Tobacco, Snuff 
: Source: United States Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
Cigars Cigarettes Tobacco 


Large Small 


Small | Large 


Plug | Twist |Finecut; Smok'g; Snuff | Total 


1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 
1,900 1,000 1,000 Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. yo sae 
219,270] 34,349] 412.629 


6. 82'247:100| 111301] 9.790] 1a 

A 2,247, s! 750 7.151) 247,740) 37,841) 413.873 
5. 123,302.16 273 7.624 5.089) 232.013 .766| 371-766 
4 139.966,180} 60,588} 5,604 4,685] 235.757) 36,095| 342,728 
5, 169,969,320) 58,331 6,774 4,999) 233,334) 37,141) 340,579 
5 171,6 82} 54,494 5,659 4,572| 243,469 173| 345,368 
5. 80, 61.263 5,733 4,701} 243,640) 37.970) 343. 
5,235,271 2,2 18) 8} 48,759 5,605 4,176) 248,011) 37,872) 344,423 
5,610,176] 146,711 1,790) 21 22 50,230 5,614 5,069| 197,689] 39,6161 342,427 

s of 


7130 hy ania in 1939 by the manufacturers totaled $160,775,000; cigarettes, $1,035,744,000; tobacco, 
2} . + 


‘ 


Distilled Spirits and Fermented Malt Liquor Produced 


Source: United States Internal Revenue Bureau; figures show thousands of tax gallons or bbls. 


Fer. {| Fer, 
Distilled Spirits Malt |; Year Distilled Spirits Malt. 
Liq. fiscal Lia. 


Whky.; Rm.(Bdy |jAlcoh.|] Tot. | Tot. 


Whky.| Rm.; Bdy. | Alcoh.| Tot. | Tot. 


1,000 |1,000/ 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 
Gals. }Gals.|Gals. Gals. |Gals.| Gals. | Gals. | Gals. | Bhls. 
67,114]1,614/3,760 : 35} 39,4 ...|149,113}3,102] 9,877|181,771|849,772)45,229 
71,083}1,792 are 2, 259] 49,525 . . }223,659/2, 107 ouee 197,904/449,994/51,812 


82,464/2,254/ 7,65 2,524|12,472|236, 486 |482, 138] 58,748 
44,552)|2,844/8,522 2,170|22,544/217,431/351, 190]56, 
235) 945) 1.649 2,443 |27,446/217,172|346,344/33,870 
316] 864/1,077| 79.906] 82,163 2,477] 18,426 |243,728|387,183|/54,892 
a 805) 1,417 |122,403/124,626 2,615/25,364/298, 845/473, 940) 55,214 
Pee uae 785| 847/135,898}137,529 3, 106|29,273). .....|....-.|63,¢17 
548 |166, 165}167,498 2,257 |16,57 


ees rt Neb 70,877 
416/191,959/195,257' 3,681 ee 


= 1942 alcohol figures are not available, the Government says. } 

nented liquor figures (1921-1933) mean near-beer (bb!.=31 gallons). 

production (year ended June 30, 1941) 5,180,099 tax gallons. i 
s for distilled spirits represent those produced ai distilleries and industrial alcohol plants. 
ding to the U. S. Brewers’ Association, 64,032,320 barrels of malt liquors were sold (1942) of 
26,502,629 barrels were draught sales. 

> beer production (1942) was 67,701,035 barrels, and the chief states producing, were (bbls.)— 
ork, 9,749,617: Wisconsin, 7,741,710; Pennsylvania, 7,368,306; Missouri, 5,944,133; Ohio, 4,810,490; 
sey 4,515,315; Illinois, 4,151,008; Michigan, 3,375,295; California, 3,221,333; Indiana, 2,350,268. 
were 512 breweries. in operation. 
ding to the U. S. Bureau of the Census the value of distilled liquors manufactured (1939) 


: 


-alcoholic beverages, $383,381,000; wines, $38,501,000. 


' 


Fisheries of the United States and Alaska 
Source: United States Fish and Wild Life Service 


1,000 
ibs. 


1,000 
Ibs. 


1,060 
ibs. $1,006 $1,000 


595||Maryland..... 51,085 i regon....:.. 

411|| Massachusetts.; 510,938 Pennsylvania.. 
Michigan..... 26,231 Rhode Island.. 
Minnesota... . 718 450 ||S. Carolina... . 
eer a os 
Misso 


States 


States $1,000 
eee 


AA oe By 19,76 
he 455 2 aS ka...--..| 563,688 
raisin f7 ; 40 : Total...... 4,059,524| 98,957 


fishe Alaska (1940) yielded 4,059,524,000 pounds, valued at $98,957,000, 
g 446,723,000 yalued at $26,683,000. ‘ 


009). f 
The the Probilof Islands waters (as of July 22, 1940) was 2,338,312, a gain 
‘ over Betsy count. i the calendar year 1941, a total of 95,013 were killed in those waters. 


tributed (sold) was $148.914,000: rectified or blended liquors, $214,140,000; malt liquors, $773,204,-  ~ 


‘ 


. 
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492 United States—Record Game Fish 
World Record Game Fish (uae by Rod and Reel | 
Source: International Game and Fish Association (All Tackle Records) 
Fish Weight Length | Girth Place Date 
Albaco : Santa Cata- 
AIDRCOTe... 2.6 see ees 66 lbs. 4 02 ; lina Calif. 1912 
S00) 012) d (1) ee 106 Ibs. B36 a 37" eae tea zh 
a. 
Barracuda (Great)...... », 1034 Ibs. 54’ 31%” Bahama Islands 1932 
-..| 515 tbs. Santa Cata- 1916 
Bass (Cal. Black Sea) 515 tbs. lina, Calif, 
Bass (Cal. White Sea)...| 74 Ibs, 4 02. | 6’ 4” 30” ae Rey, Sah 5) 8 
Bass (Channel)........- 75% Ibs. 6434 41” Cane Hatteras, Nov. 29 |B 
Bass (Sea)... 0 fe. 0). -< | 81bs. 2 02. Banks off New 
or 
Ss Neches Wels a4 IDS: 60” 30%” Vineyard Aug. 17, 
Bee nar ped) Sound, Mass. 1913 
Blackfish (or Tautog)...| 21 Ibs. 2 oz. | 30” 214%” Sheepshead Nov. 30 
i : Bay, N. 1937 
BRM CHSIG slats g siecle s\6 oe 25 Ibs. est. 42” Conasset Nar- June 16, 
‘| 1334 Ib 31! 17" Dimint Ba ri 
BGUCHSD,. .tca8 st ales 13 S. , imini, - 
es pikgi tha bade on eee 
Fla, Kingfish). .| 7334 Ibs. . a mini, Ba- eb., 
Cero (or Fla, gfish) 4 oe ae ha as 1 038 
POTD esses ie dno « 67% Ibs. 6 be 4” aianae, ug. 19, 
me e 2 | Oahu, TH. 1940 
Drum (Black)...,.....- 90 lbs. Surf City, N. J. berets 
Flounder (Summer).....| 19 Ibs. Banks off New | ¢. 1895 
WERVAS Dt eh ade, s s/s aia.s e.< 542 Ibs. Sarasota, Fla. a 
Marin (Blue): 2. os ace 737 lbs. TSE 72” Bimini, B. W.1. eT Pe: 
Marlin (Pacifie Black)...| 976 lbs. 12’ 8” 6? 2" Se Islands, Feet 
Marlin (Silver)......... 618 Ibs. gs al rte Tahiti Mar. 
Marlin, (Striped)........ 692 lbs. 13’ 5” Balboa, Calif. ane ii 
Marlin (White).........| 161 Ibs. 8’ 8” 33” Miami, Florida ae 
Sailfish (Atlantic)....... 106 Ibs. Na Beach, 1929 
a. 
Sailfish (Pacifie)........ 190 Ibs. 10’ 2344"" | 39” Post Office 
' Bay, Charles Feb. 8, 
Is., Galapagos 1938 
BSSENVRISEN role ra.sya ld oi cfs’ ts - 736 lbs. gE SOY a Galveston, pt. 4, 
: Texas 1938 
Swordfish: ..5.....0... 860 lbs, 13/9” | 5’ 10” | Tocopilla, Chile a 28, 
1 
UMETOR GT ot Oe ea 247 Ibs. 7’ 54” pauutee R., Sar 24, 
ex 193 
Tuna (Allison).......... 265 Ibs. 73” 532 Maun i ge ae Bb 
Tuna (Bluefin)......... 927 lbs. 10’ 3” 6’ 8” Ipswich Bay, Aug. 25, 
, Mass. 1 
_ Tuna (Dogtoothed) 15146 lbs. Tahiti Feb. 15, 
MOQ retefocs lp clsiis wie. 0's wyeis 133% lbs. 6" 11/4 314 BL AVe se April 24, 
194 
{UGE tc) Oe 17 lbs. 3 02. | 3846” A Wal Peconic Bay, ahs 20, 
N. Y. 1 
Weakfish (Spotted). ....| 12 lbs. 9 oz. | 3234” 17%" St: Lucie In- jane 30, 
let, Fla. 
ellowtall............. 88 lbs. tar ee Bermagui, AGH 23, 
: Australia 193 
SHARKS 
Fish and Scientific Name | Weight | Length / Girth Place | Date 
Man-Eater: (Carcharodon J 
PCATCHOMAS) oo. 0c). s Ck wie une 1919 | 14°8” | 8’ 16” | Kangaroo I., ey se 
Mbaghread..¢%.......... 450 | 97 6” 4 3” M aahols a“ ree 
z New Jersey 1941 * 
SS Cts 1747 wero GF ore com chee _ | Mar. 24, 
«Mako (Isuropsis mako) 798 PE Clea Gis oe Bay ot Tands Jan 23, 
ew Zealan 1931 
“CLT bee Soe 79% sites? ae Beach, 1940 
0. ; 
do thread. ..3...-......). 286 -| 7 1634"! 37 og Rice AEA. Nov.,19, 
eee eee cence cornubica) 1009 10’ 6” =| 6 Egmont Key, Mar, 2, 
Thresher (Alopias vulpinus)| 922 ay of Islands, Mar 21, 
ew Zealan 3 
Tiger (Galeocerdo tigrinus)..) 1382 we uaey Heads, | Feb, bo, 
Australia 193: 


“Bard 


Angler - i 


"sor a -_o- tr ey ee Ra ee ess 
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’Public Lands of the United States 


Source: General Land Office, Department of the Interior 


ie term ‘‘original public domain’’ embraces all | Purchased from Texas (1850) 78,892,800 
ea title to which was vested in the United | Gadsden purchase (1 So oti ‘988, 

; Government by virtue of ie sovereignty. in p SO! (E853)... feats. ah ete __-18,988,800 

nenta’ nite ates, e ‘‘original public Total (United States) ...... Site kA 

hin’’ involved 1,442,200,320 acres of land and| Less water roNebaebeamer hn Te eh. ss 

poo inte of icie e ees the ‘ei ee 
[) abama, Florida, ssissippi, and every Land area of public d . Ss. ‘ 

eer and west of the Ohio and Mississippi Afaska mivetiase se a hs re leave 
except Texas. In addition, it included 378,- | Note: The above areas were determined in 1912 


ie Se tie toting wennao: Alaska. IF WaS | by calculations made by a committee representing 
; 2 the General Land Office and the Geological Survey. 
with Great Britain and State Acres Department of the Interior, and the Bureaus of 


sions following Revolution....... 266,427,520 | Statistics and the Census, Depart ~ 
Ma purchase (1803) ........... 529,911,680 | merce and Labor. They have Tot psaretiSo me 
territory (by discovery)....... 183,386,240 | conform with the new computations of the land 
ed from Spain (1819): x and inland water area of the United States and 
3 ailctet sbi ie Pao. eta ee Perteanics megs By the Bureau of the Census. 
wknaeae 598, e Genera an ce, and the WPA fo! e 

Mi cession (1848)......°........ 338,680,960 | Census of 1940. Pgh 


GRANTS TO STATES 
Total Area Granted through Fiscal Year 1942 


Acres State Acres State 
5,808,543 | Maryland ».seense- 310,000 } Oregon 
10,543,673 | Massachusetts ........ _ 360,000 | Pennsylvania . 
11,936,794 | Michigan ........ J 13,393,040 | Rhede Island . 
.» 8,622,542 | Minnesota ............ 16,421,499 | South Carolina 
2 4 EH ee 4,433,898 | Mississippi ........... 6,096,583 | South Dakota. 
mecticut .......... 180,000 | Missouri ............. 7,416,942 | Tennessee .....,..., 
ee Se wrk o. O0;000 | Montana: -... oc .kiee  0pO1 kono. | Texas,” J.) Fy. ohne 
a ARES eee 24,204,011 | Nebraska ............ 3,458,731 | Utah... so.) heen 
tee ah apes 70, Nevada -.seeyu-s.» 2,723,647 | Vermont 
OG Se ee 3,639,555 | New Hampshire ...... 150,000 |. Virginia ............ 
RES Woe 6,558,777 | New Jersey -.......... 210,000 | Washington ........ 
+ Aa FE y Re 6,223,098 | New Mexico...........12,789,917 | West Virginia...... 
Rtas We a sighs = % <0 6-v 9,124,415 | New York soatsegses se 990,000 |» Wistonsin«. vo auc 
) ae > et Sen 8,248,655 | North Carolina........ 270,000 | Wyoming .......... 
Bi SR Sa 352,509 | North Dakota......... 3,163,552 ———_— 
Wilratas a+ <5 11.417,980 | Ohio eviaks bl eee 3 COL NTE Total ..,.........-230,400,737 
ne ie Stains, 6> . 210,000! Oklahoma ............ 3,095,760 : i 


p and overflowed lands, 64,877,781 for common schools, 77,523,220 acres; for higher 
on and other institutions, 12,756,852 acres; agricultural college scrip, 7,830,000 acres; for internal 
ements (general items), 11,469,244 acres; for canals and river improvements, 6,842,921 acres; for 
ds, 38,209,434 acres; for wagon roads, 3.359,188 acres; and for misceilaneous purposes, 7,532,097 
_ In addition, an estimated 21,447,459 acres have been reserved for and in Alaska for educational 


\ 


acres; 


: disposition of the “‘original public domain’’ , Title remaitiing in the United States: 


ntin nited States to June 30, 1942, has National Forests... ite 8,000,000 
¥ eroricatety as follows: National Parks and Monuments.... 13,000,000 
‘passed from the United States: Acres Indian. Reservations... ......-..... 55,000,000 — 
mesteads ATE ae 286,000,000 | Grazing Districts Seka 136,000,000 
is to States -.........---- 230,000,000 Military Reservations .«.......... 11,000,000 
fants to railroad corporations .. .000,000 Miscellaneous Pp aes sores.) SB100030R0 


94 
.. 420,000,000 as ee 
ere perenne ————— Total remaining and unentered.. 411,000,000 
area disposed of...........- 1,030,000,000 Grand total—(computed area) , .1,442,267,520 
yerfected entries ......-.--+--- 900,000 |, 
not include 48,000,000 acres of Federal mineral rights in patented lands. 


ADMINISTERED BY THE NATIONAL PARK SERVICE IN THE PUBLIC LAND STATES ; 
‘ . As of June 30, 1942 


State Acres State Acres 
Michigan .. . 150,054 | Oklahoma ......../... 3,140 
ni Minnesota . 18:614 | Oregon: = 5 wee pee 164,902 
si Mississippi "11/119 | South Dakota......... 186,215 
Missourt = 25,355 | Utah Vo eee 299,940 
Montana 1,136,341 | Washington .......... 1,077,239 
Nebraska 3.6 Wyoming 3.05. ev ene 2,147,000 
Nevada 672,634 — \ 
New Mexico........... 243,768 Total .. i. <3 ss den cian 13,874,276 ‘i 
North Dakota.......-.. ma.6}6 | . ‘ 
Lit Pomerat PEA AE Uae 


Acres 


7...| 2,583,627 |/1936 1,764,958 
ties $302°760 1338. eis 549 1937 1,914'806 
ETOR TY 8.372.696 ||1929...| 1,700,950 |} 1938 1/361/943 
at 7'726'740 ||1930...| 1.371.073 || 1939 088,938 
7'307,034 ||1931...| 1.352.861 || 194 52,484 
5,594,259 ||1932 1,209,894 || 1941 389.970 
Bs "436 |/1933..:|° "906.978 |) 194% 7,50 

4'048,910 ||1934...} 1,123, toe 
: "451, '393 || Total. .|247,224,258 

| 4242'711 3.451.105 |/1935...| 1,640.3 7 


5 < E 
‘ m to receive a[claim is made after required lapse of time and 
argon er SU acted entry of the ; compliance;with other conditions. ; 


é 


1869... , .]12,755/ 1919... . 34,552 11924... .)35,931),1929...../36,886)|1934 
1879... ..|187091||1920.. .: 33,799||1925.... _|38,339]/1930..._. 3e'OnS 1938, 4 19580 1938 
1880... 23,842 1921 es 26,961 1926... [86.936 1981... 16,523)|1936 '355||1940.. -! 
1909... . .144,510/|1923.... .137,1661/1928.. || |134'142'11933.. - 1S'961 bikes eee 

LUMBER SAWED IN STATES, 1941 
Total Total Total ; 
State M ft. Stat 

pate ate - hey State - cn State 
Alabama...... 1,798,383||Indiana. ...>.. 195,379||Montana. .. ; 
Arizona... .... 130,567||lowa.......1.! 32544||Nebraska.....” art Soucek é 
Arkansas...... 1,478,380||Kansas,....... 110,636||New Hampshire] 343'407||Tennessec.....| 70 
California and Kentucky..... 237,888||New Jersey... . 21,207||Texas 1 32: 

Nevada, ..../2,331,040||Louisiana...... 1,141,522]|New Mexico,..} 114.612||Utah._ a 

Colorado...) .. 95,341||Maine....... ,| 339,885||New York.. |. - 180,654||Vermon 

eaecueas.... on Spee eee Heo eae orth Carolina |1,321/409]| Virginia. - 1,03% 
-Plorida...;/2."]_ 651,651||Michigan..... ‘| 550/002] |Oklahoma.. 7.” iasase Wee Reon: |e 
Georgia. 2.1.2: 1,522'311||Minnesota...__ 194,041||Oregon..... 1. "Te8t | Winsome eg 
daahal. i... 910,696 Mississippi... 1,415,333] |Pennsyivania. | spor os Woonine, Pines 
Tilinols.... 212! 59,529||Missouri. ._..- 109,267||Rhode Island. . 9044 pe See 
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National Forest Areas in United States, 1942 | 
_ Source: United States Forest Service ; 


Area under | Area under 
State Gross Forest State Gross Forest 


area Service 

Acres Acres (a 
Ala..... 2,435,087 976 ; 
Alaska 20,883,646 1,651 40 
Ariz. 12,159,018 2,169,904 ; 3 
PARES Sid: 3,586,6 2,549,326 5é 
Calif. 24,759,149 1,045,65 im a 
Colo 15,158,355 1,258,052 5 
IB in). 1,241,95 16,320,119 6 

MDE okays 1,732,322 206, Bi 

Idaho 21,503,158 5,053,400 1 
BT eperes= 812,654 664,438 1,4 
Ind,. .: 781,467 8,768,474 9,54 
Towa... : Oar a hy z 5 
13 eae 393, g 
Ba: 2 oer 1,274,066 76,792 8,603 
Maine... 878,032 168,066 | 


The 160 national forests in 40 States and two, 126 from grazing fees, and $475,523 from si 
territories administered by the U. S. Forest Service | land uses, water power, etc. j 
are managed in accordance with a multiple-purpose The area under Forest Service administ 
system. Timber cut selectively under*a sustained | comprises 178,249,288 acres, of which 177,3} 
yield plan may be sold from the national forests, | acres are in national forests; 629,761 acre 
livestock is grazed under permit, wildlife and fish | purchase units; and 317,378 acres, in experins 
resources are maintained, and recreational facili- | areas. se 
ties developed. Watershed protection is an im- The Forest Service maintains regional offi 
portant function of most forests. - Missoula, Mont.; Denver, Colo.; Albuqu 

Income from the national forests during the | N. M.; Ogden, Utah; San Francisco, Calif.; : 
fiscal year 1941-1942 was $7,164,890 as against | land, Ore.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Atlanta, Ga.: 
$6,681,825 for the preceding year. Returns to the | waukee, Wis.; and Juneau, Alaska. It also 1 
Federal Treasury from timber sales reached an all- | tains 12 regional forest experimeni_ stations) 
time high of $5,094,241. Receipts included $1,595,- | the Forest Products Laboratory in Madison 


STATE PARKS, FORESTS, AND RECREATIONAL AREAS, 1942 


Recreat.; Other Recreat.| Other Recreat,) Ot 
States Areas | andTot. States Areas | and Tot. States Areas | and 
Acres Acres Acres 
21,708 58,075 Orews . si-s.2 30,068 ae 
A 7,797 Prices 30,692} 2, 
14,822 18,242 Secale ,38 
316,527 316,527 (a ORE ee, 22,861 a 
1 as aeeae 108,640 
12,994 Seen T: Tenn.. 8,7 
; DOXA Miraidia.c 7 
19,854 446,673 Utah. a A — ae : ; 
11,21 58,198 Vie sie atten 5,383) © 
42/518] 42,518 Val ssichec 18/304 
11;452| 21,435 Wash...... : 
14,121} 77,871 W. Va. 29/599 
ya a eee EE | 
, 5 WYO... ees 
16.409 i8'494| | Total....| 4,055,281/12, be 


Recreation areas include parks, including the Catskill and Adirondack Preserves. 


| 


Production. of Lumber in the United States 


Laths, 521,406,000; shingles (squares), 5,957,040, ; 
The above table excludes the cut made by lath and shingle mills. 


This table presents Statistics separately for e ) in 
disclosing data for individual mills.. No lumber production 7 Feportes from Soe Dees | 
= 


Following are the national 
OW area, in square miles. 


Padia, 1929. Maine coast (38)—The group of 
nite mountains upon Mount Desert Island and 
: eae point on opposite mainland across French- 
ns Bay. 
ce Canyon, 1928, Southwestern Utah (56) 
Box canyon filled with countless array of fantas- 
ally eroded pinnacles of vivid coloring. 
Darisbad Caverns, 1930, Southeastern New 
ixico (77)—Contains stupendous caverns, not 
wholly explored, limestone decorations. 
Drater Lake, 1902, Southwestern Oregon (251)— 
fe of extraordinary blue in crater of extinct vol- 
nO. Sides 500 to 2,000 feet high. Interesting lava 
mations. Fine fishing. 
ier, 1910, Northwestern Montane (1,538)— 
ed mountain region of unsurpassed alpine 
ter, more than 200 glacier-fed lakes of ro- 
ic beauty, 60 small glaciers. Precipices thou- 
of feet deep. 
ind Canyon, 1919, North Central Arizona 
)J—The greatest example of erosion and the 
Sublime spectacle in the world. 
fand Teton, 1929, Northwestern Wyoming 
0)—Includes most spectacular portion of Teton 
antains, an uplift of unusual grandeur. 
Great Smoky Mountains, 1930, North Carolina 
Tennessee (715)—Massive mountain uplift; 
Wrlificent forests. 
A pan. 1916, Hawaii (271)—Interesting volcanic 
5: lauea and Mauna Loa, active volcanoes on 
‘island of Hawaii; Haleakala, a huge extinct 
o on the island of Maui. . 
3 Springs, 1921, Middle Arkansas (1.58)— 
it Springs said to possess healing properties. 
ny hotels and boarding houses; bathhouses under 
Wwernment supervision. 
Royale, 1940, Michigan (209)—Largest island 
a Superior; an area of rugged forested wil- 


ake 
pe 

ings Canyon, 1940, California (710)—Sierra 

rness with numerous peaks 13,000 to 14,000 

igh; park also contains Big Tree groves. 
m Volcanic, 1916, Northern California (163) 
recently active volcano in United States 
. Lassen Peak, 10,453 feet; Cinder Cone, 

feet; hot springs; mud geysers. 

nmoth Cave, 1936, Southwestern Kentucky 
\—Series of caverns including spectacular one 
ye formation. ame nationally known in the 
r of ot when ieee from e cave was 

making gunpowder. 
= Verde, 1906 Southwestern Colorado (80)— 
notable and best preserved prehistoric cliff 
eS i oe Dolce TT, South Central Alaska 
' nile; uu en 
oe ‘ yn tain in North America. 


t. 
ings. ; 
geben springs. 1915. North Middle Colorado 


rt of the Rockies, snowy range, peaks 
to. 14,255 feet altitude. Remarkable records 


riod 
ae Eastern California (604)— 


e ; 
1890, Middle 5 
geen National Park. Scdres of sequoias 20 


in diameter, 
fee General Sherman Tree, 36.5 feet in dia- 
and 272.4 feet high. Towering mountain 
startling precipices. Mount Whitney and 
Rivgoah, 1935, in Northwestern Virginia 
Embraces outstanding scenic section of the 
ntains. 
cove 903, South Dakota (20)—Cavern 
several miles of galleries and numerous 
ining peculiar formations. 
wstone, 1872, Northwestern. Wyoming, 
estern Montana, and Northeastern Idaho 
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thousands over 10 feet in| 


-Va.; Shiloh, Tenn.; 


VF 
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The National Parks and National Monuments 


Source: National Park Service 


rh National Park Service (June 30, 1942) is responsible for 26 n 1 
‘KS, ina pectpleige Leer ot gate 1 a Seta ae oney ares, (4 neknoky hittares 
36 ives, national memorials, 12 national cemeteries, 9 national hi ¥ i 

ways, and 1 national capital park. The total area of the Federal Park Syste Rona eaten 


parks. The year is that of creation of the park; figures in parentheses 


area, 11 national military parks, 7 national 


(3,472)—More geysers than in all rest of world 
ae eerie Boiling springs; mud volcanoes; petrified 
it tyne Sek of the ee remark- 
ous coloring. ar ; 
ee ee ees wotertaliat piptinemma gt gc 
osemite, 1890. Middle Eastern California (1,189) 
Valley of world-famed beauty. Lofty cliffs; Trane 
tic vistas; many waterfalls of extraordinary height:! 
3 groves of Big Trees. 
Zion, 1919, Southwestern Utah (135)—Magnifi: 
cent gorge (Zion Canyon), depth from 1,500 to 
2,500 feet, with precipitous walls. 


NATIONAL HISTORICAL PARKS 


Abraham Lincoln, 1916, Kentucky (0.17)—Con- 
tains memorial building covering 1oe dubia: hhought 
to be that in which Lincoln was born, 

Chalmette, 1907, Louisiana (0.05)—Part of the 
ground on which the Battle of New Orleans was 
fought, Jan. 8, 1815. 

Colonial National, 1936, Southeastern Virginiw 
(11)—Includes three areas of historic importance 
in Colenial history—Jamestown, Williamsburg, ana 
Yorktown. 

Morristown, 1933, New Jersey (1.64)—Served as 
base hospital for the Colonial Army throughout the: 
Revolutionary War, and was the main camp site of 


the American armies during the winters of 1776-77 


and 1779-80. 

_The mansion of the late Frederick W. Vander- 
bilt, north of Hyde Park, Dutchess County, N. Y.. 
has been deeded to the U. S. Goyt., by his niece, 


Mrs. Margaret Louise Van Alen, and has been! 


designated as the Vanderbilt Mansion National 
Historic Site. 


NATIONAL MONUMENTS 

These ‘‘monuments’’ include the Aztee Ruins at 
Aztec, N. M., the Cliff Dwellers ruins in Arizona 
and New Mexico; Big Hole Indian 1877 Battlefield 
in Montana; Castle Pinckney, near Charleston, 
S. C.; Fort Jefferson, Fla.; Craters (lava) of the 
Moon, Idaho; Death Valley, Calif,; Dinosaur fossil 
remains, Jensen, Utah; George Washington Birth- 
place near Fredericksburg, Va.; Glacier Bay, 
Alaska; Grand Canyon, Ariz.; Black Canyon of 
the Gunnison, ‘Colo.; Great Sand Dunes in the 
San Luis Valley, Colo.; Katmai, Valley of 10,000 
Smokes, Alaska; Lava Beds, Calif.; Mounds (pre- 
historic) near Chillicothe, O.; 
groves in California; Natural Bridges, in Utah 
Petrified Forest, near Adamana, Ariz.; 
Tree, in California, south of the Mojave Desert; 
Statue of Liberty, New York Harbor, Ocmulgee 
(Indian mounds), 693 acres in and around Macon, 
Ga.; Appomattox Court House, Va.; Ft. Marion, 
Fla.; Ft. Laramie, Wyo.; Ft. Matanzas, Fla.; ¥t. 
McHenry, Md.; Ft. Pulaski, Ga.; Jackson Hole, 


yo. 
Kill Devil Hill Monument, No. Car., where the 
Wright pioneer sustained flight by a heavier-than- 


air machine was’ made, is a National Memorial. — 
NATIONAL MILITARY PARKS 7a a 


Chickamauga and Chattanooga, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. Fort Donelson, Dover, Tenn: Fredericks- 
burg and Spottsylvania County Battlefields Memo- 
rial, Fredericksburg, Va. Gettysburg, Gettysburg. 
Pa. Guilford Courthouse, Greensboro, N. 
Mountain, Kings Mountain, S. C. Moores Creek, 
Currie, N. C. Petersburg, Petersburg, Va, Shiloh, 
Pittsburgh Landing, Tenn. Stones River, Mur- 
freesboro, Tenn. Vicksburg, Vicksburg, Miss. 


NATIONAL BATTLEFIELD SITES 


Antietam, Sharpsburg, Md. Brice’s Cross Roads, We A 


any, Miss. Cowpens, near Spartanburg, S. C. 
oor oceuctey Ss. E. of Uniontown, Pa.. Kennesaw 
Mountain, near Marietta, Ga. Tupelo, Miss. White 
Plains, N. Y. (west side of Bronx River Parkway 
at foot of Chatterton Hill), a monument. : 

The National Cemeteries administered by the 


National Park Service are—Antietam, Md.; Battle- — 


C.; Chattsnooga, Tenn.; 
Fort Donelson, Tenn.: 
Pa.; Poplar Grove. 
Tenn.; Vicks- 


ground, Georgia Ave., D. 
erie ene Mead 

rg, Va., ’ 
et Bhilon, 7 Stones River, 


burg, Miss., and Yorktown, Va- 


Muir (redwood) 
Joshua’ 


C.. Kings — 


‘ 
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e e J ~ Bi ; 

Salt Production in the United States | 

Source: International Salt Co.; Inc., (Short Tons) 4 ; 

1930-1934 | 1935-1939 F 1942 \ |1943 ¢ | 

pis eee aes 1939 | 1940 iat | re 

* 26| 2,507,374] 2,658,577] 2,782,741| 3,330,106} 3,517,832] 3,136) 

ite ts SUE 33337301 4'205,587| 47584177] 5.311,671| 6,771,436] 7,373,165) 7,578 
Rock Salt............ 1'822'889| 1/947/254| 2'035/157| 2,265,548] 2,619,087] 2,802,287) 3,336) 
Potals ihenead 7,407,506] 8,660,215] 9,277,911] 10,359,960] 12,720,629| 13,693,284] 14,043) 


i the United States Bureau of Mines Michigan ranks first in domestic productiorm 
Reacck of pal, ote salt is used in the manu- | sodium chloride (NaCL), the chemical nom! 
facture of chemicals than any other material. | clature for table salt, New York is second. 
The ayerage American uses about six pounds a | is found in 19 states, and produced in commer 
year to season food. quantities in 13. 


World Production of Rubber 


Source: United States Department of Commerce | 


Pan vi. | Madate | |Reens renee 
-| can 3 s 
Be ef eae Guns Africa) Total Cal. | . East zon | Gua- |Africa) Tot 
\Valley| yule : Valley| yule 
Long Long | Long | Long Lon 
te) t tons tons 
855,038) 11,275 459) 5,031) 872! 
833,656) 14,21 1,228] 6,12 5 
1,108,717| 15,576} 2,691] 7,882] 1,135i 
‘ 14,293] 2,48 7,9 889\" 
985,141] 13,968] 1,964) 16,090} 1,017 
1,353,052} 17,661| 3,634] 16,314) 1,390 
+ 
Crop Lands of the World 
Source: International Year Book of Agriculture 
Arable Arable | Arabi 
Country land Country land Country lane 
‘Lurope - ¥ 1,000 acres 1,000 acres Ms 1,000 a 
PRIDAMIA AMS leche sacs 756 Poland .. 2222.%.. -e<\ 45854 Chite....c8 -ssae Gee 8,35) 
PAUStrIe So ores eee 4,873 Rumania..i...2.... 34,446 fof) ORE OO CE or, 1D 
PU BNBUUINN c/-/0) efeint(atejere se 2,622 palin sh. ose eteare 38,968 UCuguay asa. 8h sivemis 8 
Buigaria........... 8,910 Sweden... nd oilp een 123 Asia : 
Czechoslovakia..... 14,468 Switzerland........ 1,243 India (British Prov.)| 310,58) 
enmark........ eis ,561 U. S..S._Re.........] 553,296 India (Ind. States) ..] 85,78 
PASCO oo cie ns vleiese's a 2,671 United Kingdom.... SADR. wef eee 14, 
UCR ate iavs)« 2 «ot: 6,311 England, Wales... 8,799" Java and Madura...} 19,26 
PTANCG)s%icceer sss ts |, 62,222 Scotland’. i055 <2 2,968 Syria and Lebanon. . 3,32; 
Germany ...| 47,970 Northern Ireland. . . 1,114 ‘Turkey? 3 ct aaetecn 19,14 
Greece... 4 5,070 Yugoslavia ..-......| -18,431 Africa 
Hungar: -| 13,885 |!North America Algeria. Sc cssce Par me | 
Treland 3,232 d ERyDts out cs esr ; D0. 
Italy .. 31,992 Frene 
Latvia 243, Tunis 
- Lithuani »716 
Luxemburg . 5 274 
, Netherlands........ 2,412 
OR WAV Se ci cic.es ss 2,058 


There are no reliable figures for any year later than 1936. 


American Farm Bureau Federation 
Source: An Official of the Organization 


General Offices—58 East Washington St., Chicago 2, Ill. Officers—President, Edward A. O’N 


General Offices; Vice-President, Earl C. Smith, 608 South D . H yy 
Treasurer, Roger B. Corbett, General Offices. ok ae Bhs GON a: ae 
A | 


EX-OFFICIO MEMBERS % 
Se ale R. Wickard, Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. GC. 


ie] 
. L. Wilson, Director, Agricultural Extension Service, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Washin, 
L, V. Toyne, President, National Association of County Agrioliterat Saat Greeley, eon St Pp 


< AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION STAFF : 
General Counsel—Donald Kirkpatrick, Transportation Bld ., Chicago 5, Ill, "i 


Weshington Office—Director of Research, W. R. Ogg: Ass 
General Office—Director of Information, J. J. Laney; hesietant Pin secsh ot heereentiey be ugh 


Organization Directors—Midwest Region, Vernon Vaniman: Southern Region, R. G. A ld; N 
Region, Nelson Jost; Assigtant Treasurer ai : PO Ben oninte RGaMinne ie 
Ditectar, Associated Wom su and Accountant, Mrs. Adelene C.’ Benedict; Aims 


of A. F.'B. F., Mrs, Chas. W. Sewell. 


\ 
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;: MINERAL PRODUCTION 
| Mineral Products of U. S. and Their Producing States 


Source: The Bureau of Mines, Washington 
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Chief States Product Chief States 
ee er aa Tenn., N.C., Wash. a ’ 
© OES SrA evada alcareous ......5..72./Va', Wise, 
Rimes Ven ane separable by States Greensand ............/New Jersey Mah oth 
a ie a Nev., Idaho, Alaska, Calif.|} Mercury.............../Calif., Orex.. Nev., Ark. 
AE Se ARE Ae irginia MBO oe os Eo on th | Cay Re 
ye Mont., Utah SOTA See aici oe URNS c. Va., 8._D., Colo. 
Rbtorstn 15M whats’ a. Vt., Ariz.,.Ga., N. C. Sheet... 2... 22... 02. IN, Cy Conny Nee ne 
Miilistones 7) 2.001 23. {l peers ead 
aS Sa ee ae Texas, Okla., Ky., Ala. ||Mineral paints (zine and 
| See eee Not separable by States lead pigments) ........|Penn., Ill, Kan., Ind. 
-|Mo., G&., Tenn., Calif. Mineral waters.......... No canvass ts 1940 
ee Saher ATK, Ali, Garvan” ||Molybdenum... ‘|Colo., Uta, N. Mi Arig 
Ig pi > . (Texas, Cal =) a. 
--...|8. D., Colo., Maine Natural gasolin Texas, Calif., La. 


muth 
lumen (natural sulfon- 


ducts (other than 
er and refractories) . 
7 (sold by producers) 


OUS.. 2. ee eee ee 
yivania anthracite 


mer? peter eee e eens 


Het (abrasive) 
‘and precious stones. 
ite: Amorphous. . .. 
stones & pulpstones. 
m (crude) 


Total 
pig iron | 


7,998,116 
23.274,451 


Pe tbe Ne 


..|Mo., Idaho, Utah, Mont. 
3 Qhio, Penn., Mo., W. 
S. D., Calif., N. 


: eens 


“|New Jersey 
United States Pig Iron and Steel Output 
Source: American Iron and | Institute; figures show net eo 

To 


pig iron and 
ferro-alloys 


41,104, 634 ; 50.840, id 
429 | 45, 421 


Not separable by States 


Utah 

California 

N.C., Mich., Calif., W. Va. 
Not separable by States 


Mich., W. Va., Calif., Ohio 
Penn., Calit., N- Y., Mich. 
one lee 
Calif. Oreg. 


Penn., Ga., Ohio, Mo. 


W. Va., Penn., Ill., Ky. 
Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania 

Penn., Ohio, Ind., N. Y-- 
Ariz., Utah, Mont., Nev 


Calif., Wash., Oreg., Ney. 


Nevada 


D., N. H,, Colo. 
Penn., N. Y., Ohio, W. Va. 
‘|Minnesota 

il., Ky., Colo., N. M. 
Ga., Texas., Fla., Ill. 

N. Y., Ver., N. C., Idaho 
‘No canyass for 1940 
ee? Alaska, 8S. D., Nev. 


evada 
Shilo, W. Va., Wash. 


, Mich., Iowa, Texas 


Galitornia 


.|Minn., ‘Mich., Sh oe 


Penn., Ohio, ind. 
Tennessee 
Calif., Va., Ga., N. C. 


Caltf. Texas, Nev. 


ont., Tenn , Ark., Ga. 
iN. kre Mich., Ga. 


- Not separable by. ‘States 
. |Ark., Ohio, N. H., Ind. 
North Carolina 

Utah, Ariz., N. M., Nev. 


ate te pic Alaska, Calif., Nev., 8. D. 


Ores (crude), ete.: 
Lele bs ee een ee 
Dry and silicecus (gold 


Va. 


and silver) 
ad ‘{Mo., Idaho, Utah, Mont. 


a oer Ae eee Utah, Colo., Idaho, Mont, 
fm picts NNa Ss Bete. CS Okla., Tenn., Kan., N. J. 
ne cats Divers take oles Arizona f 
WAAR Ss on ee eS Okla., Kan., Idaho, Utah 
cea Serta Se Utah’ 
ERGs pa ke on cae oes Y., N. J., Penni, Maine 
Pebbles for grinding..... Minn., N. C., Ci alif. 
Texas, Calif., Okla., Til. 


Petroleum. 
Phosphate rock......... Fila., Tenn., [daho, "Mont. 
Platinum metals. . _|Alaska, Calit., Qreg, Mont. : 


Potassium salts N. M., Calif., Utah, Md. - 
Pumice Kan., Calif., Neb., Mina 
Pyrites. Tenn., Va., Calif., N. ¥. * 
Salt. ... sis Mich., N. Y., Ohio La. 
{Sand and gravel......... Calif., N. Y., Mich., Tl 
ee ne Brieks os srs , Mich., Minn. 
Belen: se Pa. he ee Not separable by aber ah 
Sites, Tuekrix) A et ee Wisc., N. J., N..C., Tenn 
Silica sand and sandstone 

Keetatedho.s i.e. os ot Ill., N. J., W. , Ohio 
Le a a, erte Idaho, Mont., Gan Colo. 
El ie eS rm meet CS, 
Sodium salts (other than 


oe (natural) 


Penn., Mich., Ohio, N. Y. 


SLA a era go Texas, La., Calif, Utah 
Sulfuric acid from copper 

and zine smelters and 
roasters and from roast- 
ing of high-sulfide gold 
and silver concentrates . 


Suiferoresss --25...20. - Texas, Colo., Nev. ‘ee. 
Tale, pyrophyllite, and : 
ground soapstone......\N. Y., N. C., Ver., Calif. 

Meliiriiny foc as Fae Not separable hi "States 
1 Eee ooo eat Alaska, 8.D., N.M pK 
Titanium ore : 

SIM PTIES FA oi os 5 oa ete Va, Fla. 
MUUIGNG. |. Seed ele p of are Va., Ar a. ) 
BONN Sid «gina ints a prcate Mo., Ill., Ark., Okla. 
SER OTE. vss ee Calif., Nev., Colo, ae 
een “and vanadium 
APTS 29 re ee let Ns aa i rh 
vermiculite yh RA oe) ont. yo., ex: 
Ut ey SON Oe eee Okla., ’ Idaho, Kan — 


tal 
Steel 


29,181,924 


937.423 }] 38,183. ‘705 


1942 iron ore figures a erent gross tons. 

figures for 1934 and subsequent years in- 
only that portion of the capacity and pro- 
n of steel for castings used by foundries 
| were operated by companies producing steel 


ion of steel in 1942 by States (met tons): 
Ast Onto. 18,583, 939: Ind., 10,920, reg 
N. vip 4,682, 7716; Del., 


tal 


Years Total pig iron and Steel 
pig iron | ferro-alloys: 
33. 842,532 34,752, 52,689 aa Ant 999 
0,465,147 41,582,550 945 
0,771,598 21,460,164 LR 
34,808,682 35,677,097 | 52,798,714 
46,071,666 47,398,529 | 66,982, 
55,100,551 56,686,604 82,839,259 
55,075,944 60,903,304 | 86,031 1,981 
4,429,861; Mich., Deis eae 3,869,829; , 
ae Tex., 3,678,659; Ww , 'renn.,’3,127, Goa 
Okla., Colo., Was "ah iget “gaa, "Galif.,’ 1; ‘041 ‘046: 
Mass., R. I., Conn., j 
Production of iron ore in 1942 by States (aos 
tons): Minn., 74,743,750; Mich., 15,888,393; A. , 


487,500: Penn. and N. ¥., 3,287,500; Wis., 1,522,- 
301: N. J., 608,929; other States,”2,073,214. al, 


321; 
107,011,607. 


Calif., Texas, Utah, Wyo. 
Texas, Calif, Wash. Ohio “ 
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° ° ° 
States and Their Chief Mineral Products 
Source: United States Bureau of Mines; data are of 1940 
¥Se: Principal mineral products 
State |RkK.|U.S. in order of value State 
Val, : 
18 | 1.39|/Coal, iron ore, cement, stone Nevins. - 
29 133 Gold, plat. metals, coal, silver 
14 | 1.82|Copper, gold, silver, zine N. H 
27 ‘80|Petroleum, coal, natural gas, 
bauxite IN. dicste.ce 
3_| 9.75|Petroleum, natural gas, gold, 
natural gasoline N. M 
19 | 1.35|/Coal, molybdenum, gold, silver 7 
45 ‘og|Stone, clay products, sand and || N. Y 
gravel, feldspar 
50 .01\Clay products, stone, sand and || N. C 
gravel, raw clay 
i 49 | .01|Clay products, stone N. D 
35 ,32|Phosphate rock, stone, cement, 
sand and gravel Ohio 
34 .36|Stone, raw clay, clay products, 
cement Okla 
26 |» .87/Silver, lead, zinc, gold 
5 | 5.95|Petroleum, coal, stone, cement |) Oreg 
20 | 1.26|Coal, cement, stone, petroleum || Pa. 
31 .56|Coal, cement, stone, Clay prod.||R.I..... 
9 | 2.80|Petrol., nat. gas, zine, coal 
8 | 2.82|Coal, natural gas, petroleum, 8. C 
stone 
Deeiey «1? 7 | 4.05|Petrol. natural gas, sulfur, salt ||S. D. 
WEG) fe sas 44 .09/Stone, sand and gravel, cement, 
clay products Tenn 
2 (a 37 .27|Coal, sand and gravel, cement, || Texas 
clay products 
Mass....| 39 .16/Stone, sand and gravel, clay |} Utah 
products, lime Mie 
Mich 12 | 2.67|Iron ore, petroleum, cement, || Va. 
, copper, Wash 
Minn 11 } 2.75|{roen ore manganiferous _ ore, 
j stone, sand and gravel W. Va 
Miss 40 .16|Petroleum, natural gas, clay || Wise 
products, sand and gravel 
MIO... 21 | 1,08|}Lead, cement, coal, stone Wyo 
Mont. 16 | 1.70|Copper, gold, silver, natural gas 
Nebr 43 .10}Cement, sand and gravel, stone, 
clay products 


Pet: 
Tot.|Principal mineral 


iC 
RK.|/U.S. in order of value a 
Val. i 
25 -91 Copper gold, silver, tungst} 
47 -02 Stone, sand and gravel, elt 
products, feldspar : 
28 .72|Zine, clay products, sand : 
gravel, iron ore | 
15 | 1.73|Petroleum, copper, natural : he 
potassium salts j 
17 | 1.63}Cement, petroleum, stone, D2 
gas 
33 .45|Bromine, stone, clay prod 
sand and gravel | 
46 .06}Coal, sand and gravel, if 
‘products, stone ‘a 
10 | 2.80/Coal, clay products, natu 
gas, s stone 
6 | 5.04|/Petroleum, natural gas, zit 
natural gasoline a 
38 .24|Gold, stone, mercury, cement} 
2 |13.23|)Coal, nat. gas, petrol., cemi 
48 .02|\Stone, sand and gravel, elt 
products, lime 
42 sae go produets, stone, raw ele: 
32 -50 Gold, stone, cement, sand a 
gravel ’ 
24 -91|Coal, stone, cement, zine 
1 |15.51|Petroleum, natural gas, sulfi 
natural gasoline 
13 | 2.23|Copper, gold, silver, coal 
41 '15|Stone, slate, asbestos, lime 
22 | 1.07\Coal, stone, cement, clay pre 
30 -60 cena coal, sand and grav 
4 | 7.06 Coal, natural gas, petrol., sto 
36 .29|Stone, iron ore, sand and gray’ 
cement 
23 .92|Petroleum, coal. 


natural g 
~ natural gasoline : 


| 


Year 


‘Source: United States Bureau of Mines 
Penn. Anthracite Bituminous | 
Produc- Produc- Year 
tion Value tion Value 
1s oo net 
Net Tons} $1, Tons $1,000 
89,598,249) 434,252) 568,666] 2,129,933 
90,473,451 452,305) 415,921) 1,199,984 
54,683,022) 273,700 22,268) 1,274,820 
93,339,009 6,781 564,564!) 1,514,621 
87,926,862) 377,231] 488,686) 1.062,626 
61,817,149} 327,664) 520,052) 1,060,40: 

,437,452| 474,164 73,366) 1,183,412 
80,095,564) 420,942) 517,763) 1,029,657 
75,348,069 393,638 00,744! 933,7 

.. | 73,828,195} 385,643) 534,988] 952,781 
+ /69,384:837| 354,574 467,526] 795,483 


In this table iron ore, not pig iron, 
mine production (recoverable content of metals) is the basis. 


Coal and Coke Production in the United States 


- Coke production (net tons) in 1941 Nes 65,186, 
44,326,641; (1938) 32, sea ae (1923) 56,977,534. 
Coke exports (1941), 2,525,22 


Copper 
ve $1,000 aes $1,000 peor M1. 


Ons 
950)128,289/ 532,662) 58,593 
1,435|210,945|618,322 353) 33s 


\ 


Lead Zinc 


dol. 


103; 30: 361 
94/887|442'764 32 765 301° tage 


‘ 


is taken as the basis of iron valuation, and for other meta 


Penn. Anthracite 


Produc- roduc- 
+} 6 tion Value tion 
1,000 net 
Net Tons| $1,000 Tons 
.. |59,645,652) 296,355 82,089 
. |49,855,221) 222,375 19,70' 
.. |49,541,344| 206,7 333,630 
- |57,168,291) 244,152) 359,368 
52,158,783] 210,131 372,373 
,979,535| 227, 439,087 
51,856,433] 197,599 5,531 
. | 46.099.027 180,60 8,544 
. | 51,865, ie 189,648) 394,855 
. | 51,484.6 205,490) 460,771 
56,368,267| 240,275} 511,290] 1,083,9. 


578, valued at $352,967,237; (1940) 57,072,134; me 


3 net Sone imports, 2,241,690. 
Anthracite (1940) inosts were 135,436 ‘net tones exports, 2,267,632. 


nae $1,000 ee $1,000 noe 


ons 
34,273 2st. 941 


,988 17 
16|383, ve 5,298 


23 0. iF 
53|533,179) EJ 
ne 
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World Production of Crude Petroleum 


urce: United States Bureau of Mines; figures show millions and tenths of millions of 42-gallon barrels 


i Rus- |Vene-| Ru- Mex-{Neth.| Col- { Arg- Trin-|India{_ Po- 
Year | U.S. | sia |zuela| man.| Iran| ico |E. In.| omb:| ent. | Peru | idad | Brit. | land | World 
-OF 25.4 |.....| 7.4 | 12.2 1157.1 | 17.6 |..... 16] 28] 21) 84] 5: 9 
930. 898.0)135.2 |136.7 | 42. | 45.8 | 39.5 | 41.7 | 20.3 9.0 | 12.5 9.4 8.9 , +9 gine 
931. 851.1/162.8 |116.6 | 49.1 | 44.4 | 33.0 | 35.5 | 18.2 | 11.7 | 10.1 | 9.7] 824) 4.7 11,372.5 
932. 785.2) 154.4 |116.5 | 53.8 | 49.5 | 32.8 | 39.0 | 16.4 | 13.1 | 9.9 | 10.1] 88] 4.1 11,309.7 
933. 905.7) 254.8 [117.7 | 54.0 | 54.4 | 34.0 | 42.6 | 13.2 | 13.7] 13.3 9.6 8.7 4.1 |1,442.1 
934. 908.1/174.3 |136.1 | 62.1 | 57.8 | 38.2 | 46.9 | 17.3 |} 14.0 | 16.3 | 10.9 | 10.5 | 3.9 |1,521.5 
985. 996.6/182.4 |148.2 | 61.3 | 57.3 | 40.2 | 47.2 | 17.6 | 14.3 | 17.1 | 11.7 | 2.0] 3.8 |1,654.5 
936... |1,099.7|186.2 |154.8 | 63.6 | 62.7 | 41.0 | 50.0 | 18.7°| 15.4 | 17.6 | 13.2 | 2.0] 3.8 |1,791.5 
937... |1,279.2)193.2 |186.2 | 52.4 | 77.8 | 46.7 | 56.7 | 20.6 | 16.3 | 17.4 | 15.5] 2.2 | 3.7 [2,039.0 
938... |k,214.3/204.9 |188.2 | 48.4 | 78.4 | 38.3 | 57.3 | 21.6 | 17.1 | 15.8 | 17.7 | 2.5 | 3.8 |1.987.8 
939... |1.264.9}212.5 |205.8 |_45.6 | 78.2 | 42.8 | 62.1 | 22.0 | 18.6 | 13.5 | 19.3 2.3 3.9 |2.078.8 
940. . . /1,353.2/218.6 |185.6 | 42.2 | 66.9 | 44.0 | 62.0 | 25.6 | 20.6 | 12.1 | 20.2 2.2 3.9 }2,143.9 
41... 11,404,.2|238.1 j223.8 | 38.1 | 64.0 | 43.8 | 53.7 | 24.5 | 21.7 | 11.9 | 21.2 2.3 3,3 |2,226.8 


Also 1941—Germany-Austria, 5.1; Hungary, 2.5; Iraq, 12.6; Japan, 2.6; Canada, 10.1; Albania, 1.4; 

hrein Islands, 6.8; Burma, 7.8; Sakhalin, 4.0; Sarawak and Brunei, 6.9; Saudi Arabia, 5.9; Egypt, 7.6. 
There are no authentic figures on petroleum production in 1941 or 1942, The Axis and Allied armies 
m their campaigns in Russia, the East Indies, and other producing areas, have seized wells not already 
estroyed by the defenders. 


CRUDE PETROLEUM PRODUCTION BY CHIEF STATES IN UNITED STATES 
\ (Figures represent thousands of 42-galion barrels) 


Year N. ¥.{ Pa. | Ohio |W.Va.; Cal. | Ky.| Ul. Kan.| Texas | Okla. | Wyo.{ La. Ark 


900.-....} 1,301/13,258/22,363/16,196} 4,325) 62) .... 75 836 6 Lj eget has 
910......] 1,054} 8,795] 9,916 11,753) 73,001} 469) 33,143 1,128) 8,899} 52,029; 115) 6,841)....., 
92 906 ,249|103,377|8,738| 10,744/39,005) 96,868/106,206/16,831) 35,714)... . x 
5,763]232,492/6,759| . 7,863|38,357|144,648|176,768/29,173) 20,272)77,39 
5,071/227,329/7,389) 5,736)41,638/290,457|216,486/17,868) 23,272/19,702 
4,472) 188,830/6,456) 5,039/37,018|332,437/180,574)14,834| 21,804/14,791 
2,412) 4,6 3.876/178,128|6,287| 4,673/34,848/312,478/153,244/13,418| 21,807)12,051 | 
3,181|12,624| 4,235] 3,815/172:010/4,608| 4,244/41,976|402,609/182,251|11,227| 25,168|11,686 
3,804}14,478| 4,234!) 4,095) 174,305)4,870 =e be 381,516/180,107/12,560) 32,871/11,182 
4,236/15,830) 4,082) 3,902}207,832/5,258) 4,322!54,787|392,666/185,288/13,755) 50,330/11,008 _ 
4,663]17,070| 3,847) 3,847/214,773/5,633| 4,475|58,317/427,411/206,555/ 14,582) 80,491/10,469 
5,478/19,189] 3,559} 3,845/238,521/5,484) _7,499/70,761/510,318/228,839|19,166) 90,924)11,764 
i 7,426| 3,298] 3,684/249,749/5,821| 24,075)/60,064/475,850/174,994|19,002) 95,208)18,18 
5,098/17,382) 3,156) 3,580/224,354/5,621) 94,912)/60,703]/483,528/159,913/21,45: 46} 21,23. 
4,999]17,353] 3,159) 3,444/223,881/5,188|147,647/66, 139/493,209/156,164/25,711)103,584) 25,775 
5,185]16,750| 3,340) 3,433|239,26314,762/ 134,138/83,261|507,584)154,759|29,694!115,908(26,327 


The total value in 1941 at the wells Was $1,570,000,000. 
U. S. PETROLEUM, GASOLINE, KEROSENE AND NATURAL GAS PRODUCTION 


Petroleum (Domest.)| Petr’I’m Nat. Gas Gasoline Natural Gas 
Year —_—_—____—_——————_|_ Motor | Keros’n 
Product’n| Value ‘|Fuel Prd. Product’n| Value |Product'n| Value 
1,000 Bblis.| $1,000 |1,000Bbls./1,000Bbls.| 1,000 Gals.} $1,000 |Mil. Cu. Ft a 
442,929 | 1,360,745 | 116,251 55,240 384,744 | 71,788 798,210 o6 194 
763,743 | 1,284,960 | 259,601 59,689 | 1,127,470 | 120,383 | 1,188,571 | 265,271 
898,011 | 1,070,200 | 432,241 49,208 | 2,210,494 | 128,160 | 1,943,421 | 416,090 
851,081 550,630 | 436,217 i 1,831,9 i 1,686,436 | 392,316 
785,159 0, 392,623 43,836 | 1,523,800 | 49,244 | 1,555,990 | 384,632 
5, 608,000 | 407,932 48.977 | 1,420,000 | 64,368 | 1,555,474 | 368,540 
908,065 904,816 | 423,801 53,855 | 1,535,360 | 60,523 | 1,770,721 | 395,3 
4 ,449 | 468,021 55,813 | 1,651,986 | 70,940 | 1,916,595 | 429,374 
1,099,687 | 1,199,820 | 516,266 1,796,340 | 84,572 | 2,167,802 | 476,813 
1,279,160 | 1,513,340 | 571,727 65,308 | 2,065,434 |+ 97,125 | 2,407,620 | 528,3 
214,355 | 1,373,060 | 569,162 2,156,574 | 87,266 | 2,295,562 | 500,698 _ 
SOAUES | V2RRS | BiaGe8 | S582) | 2 1ee 0 | we | Pane | 
1,353,214 , 385,440 16, 339, 860, 5 
404, 1,570,000 69,9. 72.586 | 2,696,568 | 126,700 | 2,770,000 | 608, 


Coal-Mine Disasters in the United States 
Source: United States Bureau of Mines 


Location of Mine | Killed Date Location of Mine Killed 
Scofield, Utah....... 200 19] Mather, Pa........7 195 
19 Goal Creek, Tenn.... 1 UG29 ie e eo o era pene ane Fi, 
bie 1 f i 
deantae Weal Sack, 169 27| McAlester, Okla, 30 
Br ioe 179 5) Millfield, Ohio. . 79 
108 28| Dugger, Ind... y 28 
361 27| Boissevain, Va...... ' 38 
239 9| Yancey, Ky......... 23 
154 23| Moweaqua, Ill...... 
ey 259 15| Birmingham, Ala, 34 
Ala Sates 22|Grundy, Va.......-.| 45 
tg eee 73 1939...... July 14; Webster County, Ky. 28. 
MS rs 263 A ae Jan,.10-12) Bartley, W. Va...... Lan 
r! BE ane 181 1940 Mar. 16| Willow Grove, Ohio.. 73 
arc! a Vex st 1 oy Peet es ga ue core i . a 
| ee W040), Aah c. ov. wae 
[pen 7% Been BA 120- |\49497 2222: Jan. 17|Mt. Harris, Col 34 


2 mn a es 
: rs ae | 1082 2A, May 12|Osage, W. Va. . ‘| 56 
Sr ior a 3g 119 1943 May 5|La Follette, Tenn....1 31 


Ae Stee ete 


is 


eK 4 
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“World Gold Production Valued in U. S. Money 


Source: The Federal Reserve Board: figures show thousands of dollars. ¥ 
| Esti. Africa North and South America i Far East — 
Year World |————— |S eT ef. dS ag 
(Cal,)'| Produc-| South |Rho-| West | Can- ete | Col- | Austra- Pi 
tion Africa | desia| Africa : ada States|Mexico|ombia Chile | lia Japan |In 
ee ee a a ee 
$1—=25-8/ 10 grains of gold 9/10 fine; i. e., an ounce of fine gold—=$ 20.67 t 
1930. .| 401,088/221,526)11,476 | 4,995 43,454 | 47,123 | 13,813 / 3,281 { 428 | 9,553 | 8,021 | 6.5 
1931. .| 426,424/224'863|11/193 | 5,524 |55,687 | 49,524 | 12,866 | 4,016 | 442 12,134) 8,109) | 6.9 
1932..| 458,102/238.931|12 000 | 5,992 |62,933 | 50,626 12,070 | 5,132 788 14,563 8,198 | 6, 
1983.. 469,257|227,673)13,335 | 6,623 |60,968 | 52,842 13,169 | 6,165 }3,009 {16,873 8.968 6.5) 
$1—15-5/21 grains of gold 9/10 fine: i. e., an ounce of fine gold—$35 
1933..) 794,4981335,474 (22,578 | 11,214)103,224/ 89,467 | 22,297 10,438 5,094 (28,568 |15,183 /11, 
1934. .| 823,003|366,795|24,264 | 12,153]104,023]108,191 23,135 | 12,045 8,350 |30,559 |16,354 |11, 
1935..| 882.533|377,090|25,477 | 13,625|114,971|126,325 | 23,858) 11,515 9,251 |31,240 |20,043 |11, 
1936. .| 971,514/396,768|28,053 | 16,295|131,181)152,509 26,465| 13,632 9,018 |40,118 |23,684 |11, 
1937. .|1,041,576|410,710|28,296 | 20,784/143,367|168,159 29,591) 15,478 9,544 |46,982 |25,065 /1i,, 
1938. _|1.136,360|425,649|28,532 | 24,670|165,379|178.143 | 32,306) 18,225 | 10,290 |54,264 |....... 14, 
939° ||1.208,705|448,753|28,009 | 28,564|178,303]196,391 | 32,300] 19,951 | 11,376 |56,182)....... i, 
1940. .|1,297,349|491,628|29,155 | 32,163/185,890)210,109 | -30,878| 22,117 | 11,999 |55,878)....... 10, 
1941. ||1288/945|504,268|27,765 | 32,414|186,568]209,175 | 27,969| 22,961 | 9,259 51,039 |....... 3) 
Li so Selo 494,439|26,611 | 29,225)/169,4461130,963 | 30,000! 20,882 6,409 142,525 ]........1 83 


United States totals include the Philippines. 

World totals exclude estimates for Soviet Russia, as follows, in millions of dollars—(1929) 15; (19g 
31; (1931) 34; (1932) 40; (1933) 56; (1933) 95; (1934) 135; (1935) 158; (1936) 187; (1937) 185; (1938) 2 

The second 1933 figure for Russia and those since are based on $35 value per fine ounce. 

United States gold production, fine ounces (1940) 6,003,105; (1941) 5,976,419. 


U. S. and World Silver Production, by Years 


Source: Director, United States Mint 


U. S. Production World Production = U. 8. Production World Productia 


— | | — 
(Gal.)| Fine Ozs.| Value | Fine Ozs. Value ||(Cal.)} Fine Ozs.{ Value | Fine Ozs.| Valk 


1920..] 55,361,573) 60,801 173,296,382 | 176,658|/1935..| 45,924,454] 33,008 | 2: 42.3 
1925..| 66,155,424) 45.911 245,213,993 | 172.498/|1936..| 63.812,176| 49/422 3531495 886 1B 
1930,.| 50,748,127) 19,538 248,708,426 96,302||1937..| 71,941,794] . 55,647 | 274.573.873| 124, 

1931..] 30,932,050 8,970 195,919,987 56,846//1938..| 62,665,335] 40,511 | 267,765,434| 116,) 
1932.. 23,980,773 6,762 164,892,802 46,506||1939..| 65,119,513} 44/202 | 265.262;077| 104 
1933..| 23,002,629 8,051 169,159,054 59.201|/1940..| 69,585,734| 49,483 | 272/510,428 95, 

1934..| 32,725,353! 21,156 190.398.156 91,930//1941. .| 72,336,029! 51,439 | 262)854,226 92): 


U. S. Gold Exports and Imports, by Countries 


{In thousands of dollars at approximately $35 a fine ounce] | 


Source: The Federal Reserve Board. 7 . 

Net imports f! =) to: 4 

hs Paes mports from or net exports (—) to: { 
S net 4 

month imports Gees Piano Bel- eee Swe- Switz- cas 

(=) dom ‘ aluns lands —_ land ae 

1,739,019 315,727 934,243 3 2 a 
1,116,585; 174/093 | 573,671 3,351 7008 Lee 23 7 Sil oy 

1,585,503 891,531 — 13,710 90,859 6,461 6 54,452 111,44 

++ -{1,973,569| 1,208,728 | 81/135 | 15,488 | 163/049 | 60,146 1,363 | 7 3 

-- 8.874.151) 1,826,403 oa ze8 165,122 | 341,618 28:715 | 86,987 | 612/98 

"982/378 3,779 ad fo ee eee ety ei 

4 0% 


Net imports from or net exports (—) to: 


Year or Mexico | Colombia|Philippine| Aus Ss 
= outh 
month ‘ Islands tralia Africa 


~ 13,667 10,899 15,335 3,498 65 


Japan British |All oth 
India j|count 


39,966 11,911 21,513 23,280 CD eet 9 Pe rt 
min | oar | ih | Bas) ust) aoa) Bie) e 
33.610 231239 35,636 4 eae) teeboe ht -aaaen 


74:250 | 22:862 
23/999 38,627 | 103,777 | 184:756 | 11 
67,492 | 299/393 gaia 40868 


The total for 1934 includes January figures at $20.67 a fin 
Gold furnished for use in manufactures and the arts in 1941 waa feleen by the U. S 


Mint at $67,977,110, of whi ‘ » Bu f 
2 eel o ch $37,001,620 was new material; silver, $92,793,574, of which $72,492 918 


Net United States imports of gold—(1935) $1 : y $1 
ce) shore CD OEE gL Oe, BERY HC ze. bat) tame ggt S18 
n j chie was——(CE 156.000" ; 
$292,803,000; (Australia) $67,492,000; (Philippines) "$42,678 G00; Coolnehiay Bee eee, (eouth Afri 
' a 


a”. 3 Oe OE eee hy Pr -ye 
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TRADE AND TRANSPORTATION 
of U. S. Merchandise Imports and Exports, by Years 


Source: United States Department of Commerce 
Exports 


Total Excess 
Exp. and | Exp. Over 
Imp. mp. 


General 
Imports 


Imports for Consump. 


Dutiable 


Total Domestic _ Foreign Free 


1,000 Dolls |1,000 Dolls |1,000 Dolls.| 1,000. Dolls.| 1,000 Dolls.|1,000 Dolls. 1,000 Dolls| 1,000 Dolls. 
.}| 8,228,016 | 8,080,481 7,535 | 5,278,481 | 3,117,010 71 |13,506,497 | 2,949,535 
4,378,928 ‘103 | 2 1,562,292 6.994.179 | 1,975,883 
3,765,091 3, 1,871,917 6,944,524 | ‘719,030 
4,090,715 3, 2,135,942 7.9 375,427 
4,497.6 3,609,963 | 2/080'096 8/200; 981,021 , 
4/81 4/226, 2'651;266 9,136,437 | 683.2 
4711, 4,430,888 | 27853'411 9'2391548 | 377,772 
Pes 4,75 4,184" 2.685.138 9,050, 11 680, 
ae 5,030.0 4/091, 2'678.633 9121 1,036,912 
a 51157, 4/399" 2/880, 128 9°6 if 
at 3,78 3,060,908 | 2'081'123 6.9 782/274 
2'377, 2'090,635 | 1,391/693 4514 333, 
1,576, 1)322/774 | “8851536 2'933, 288, 
1,647.3 1/449'559 | 903,547 3/12475. 225,435 
21 1,655,055 | 991.161 3,7 477,745 
2/243. 2°047, 1,205,987 4/330 235,38 
24 2'4 1,384'895 4878. 33/386 
3.298, 3.083.668 | 1.765.248 6,432. 265.499 
.. 3:0 1,960, 1,182,696 5,0 1,134,0 
311 2'318, 1,397,280 5, 859,095 
3, 2:62 1.648,289 x 6. a: 1,396,119 
Re 3 3,345, OST RI ts ROE S 1,802,131 
ah "741, 2905849 cc ss. gah 5,295,651, 


1943 (Jan. (SET total $6,737,859,000 (domestic, - $6,677,706 ,000); cena FREENE $1,852,- 
42,000 (imports for consumption, $1,918,458,000) 

' Expert asta. for 1942 do not include shipments = United States armed forces abroad, but do’ include 
Ad-lease goods shipped to the United Nations. i 


Wholesale and Retail Trade in U. S. by States 
Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census; data are for 1939 
Wholesale Retail 


States Em- Jages in; Sales in _ Em- 

ployees ear Year Stores Ployees 

—EEE————EE, | + 
$1,000 


No. $1,000 $1,000 No. No. $1,000 

14,202 ae 910 415,688 23,916 51,830 37,826 435,975 - 
3,854 3 96,528 6,242 577 17,119 
aaaee 


Wages in; Sales in 
ear Year... 
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“United ‘States Boron Trade, by Countries 


Source: United States Department of Commerce; by calendar years 4 


1940 1939 1940 1939 — 
tries Exp. Imp. | Exp. | Imp. Countries Exp. Imp. | Exp.. | Imp 
Saas or from to from to from to ‘| fro: 
$1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 $1,000 | $1,000 $1,000! SLC 
Argentina....... 106,877| 83,301] 71,113] 81,920 a de 3 i. eRe eae 51,472| 23,606) 58,863] 39, 
Australia........ 75,455| 25,560) 61,554) 14,883 ||Japan........... 227,204/158,376|231,405)161, 
Belgium. 24,977| 29,238] 64,567) 63,296 | | Java, Madura.... 53,781 |169,079| 35,469 
Bolivia 7,762) 5,668|° 4,512) 2,029||Latvia........:. 717 115| 1,420) (7% 
Brazil... 110,587| 108,166} 80,440) 107,243 || Malaya, British. . 15,630 /268,331| 9,971|/148¢ 
Bulgaria. 604 548 351) 2,815] | Mexico.........: 96,941| 75,780| 83,177| 56,4: 
Canada. 714,518|423,539|493,450|340,066 || Netherlands. .... 34,023) 8,545} 96,809] 28,9 
Chile...’.. 43,428] 64,941| 26,789] 40,725 ||Newfoundland., . . 10,480} 12,182) 8,913 ea 
LO}: eee Pee 77,956| 93,001| 55,809] 61,700 ||New Zealand.... 18,073| 7,968] 16,544) 11,2 
Colombia........ 51,690) 47,564! 51,294) 48,983/||Nicaragua....... 6,114| 2,875) 4,297) 2.8) 
Costa Rica.:.... 11,537} 3,921|. 9,786} 3,230)|Norway......... 14,536] 7,939] 32,103} 21) 
GUIDA 2s cts. 5) 84,694) 105,433; 81,644)104,930||Panama......... 19,070} 4,280] 12,752] 3, 
Czechosiovakia..|........ 24| 3,758! 4,033||Paraguay........ 1,237| 1,884 675| 1, 
Denmark........ 5,969 920} 23,882). 3,794 | Peru:. Jo. yoneces 23,123]. 17,943) 19,246 ia 
Dominican Rep.. 6,999} 5,365] 6,780} 5,824/|Philippines...... 93,335| 89,670|100,017| 91, 
Heuador,........ 6,412} 4,813} 5,900} 3,514 ee ee | et SE cS 111] 16,001! 11,4 
MIU tees «5 20,56 7,284! 13,967| 7,024||Portugal.. A 18,146} 11,086} 10,003} 6,4 
Minis! os 6.5. 24,36! 5,407| 13,442) 20,664 Pe 4,882] i,001} 6,233] 25% 
BOGE 5.55.4. 55 252,455) 36,565/181,825) 62,375 681] 7,038} 4,172 oe 
Germany. 15 5,414) 47,374) 52,447 27,042| 14,550) 26,743) 10, 
Greece... 9,767| 12,929). 6,391} 22,359 || 38,557| 17,317) 96,661; 42,2) 
Guatemala 9,117} 11,076} 8,574} 10,724 22,570| 27,200) 18,609) 30,6 
alti. 2... 4,617} 3,618} 5,140} 2,031)' i ,494| 4,518 a 
Honduras. 7,291) 9,521] 5,812) 7,031 W2 gotcce hates 19% 
Honduras, British 1,167} 1,946] 1,021] 1,716//U. s. Aitica.. -|. 103,915| 47,388} 69,118) 28,7) 
Hong Kong...... 17/387| 35192| 181127| 3/586 ||United Kingdom. | 1,009,623 /155,060|505,226|149,6 
Hungary........ 3,583] 1,702) 2,695! 4,223]|Uruguay........ 11,274| 17,629| 5,177| 933 
India. British. 68,428]102,186| 42,813) 66,409)||U.SS.R......... 86,943| 20,772| 56,638) 25,0) 
Tran (Persia)... 6,465) 8,647} 4,433! 4,381/|Venezuela....... 69,211! 41,645) 61,951) 23,@ 
Ireland (Bire).. . . 9,035) 2,692] 9,593) 1,672|!Yugoslavia...... 2:986] 1.056! 2,978 5, 
U. S. MERCHANDISE IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, BY GRAND DIVISIONS 
< Value of Imports from Value of Exports to 
ear. 
(Cal.) .| No. So. Asia & No. So. Asia & 
Europe | Amer. | Amer. |Oceania| Africa | Europe | Amer. | Amer. j|Oceania| Afric 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Dollars | Doll Dollars | Dollars | Dollars | Dollars | Dollars | Dollars | Doll Dolla 
1915 646,362} 509,458} 322,282) 365,865} 34,638)2,573,408) 558,80: 144,129) 241,186} 3 


‘ie 36 22,28 ; 3] 2,573, vi 
1920.../1, 227, 843/1,662,663) 760,999}1,476,691| 150,285/4,466,091)1,929,163] -623,917]1, 043, oe 165, 
1925. . 21,238,881 "980, 534| 518,797) 1,396,934 92,144| 2,603,750] 1,138,354 402/606 676,081 89, 
1926... 1,285,863 1,011,570 567,979 1,469,056 96,420 Ete 1,176,481 443,507 777.248 101,21 


1927... |1,264, 985,458] 518,275/1,323,682 93,255] 2,310,4' »253,027 8,159] 756,698 107.01 
1928... 1,248,729] 960,702} 569,409|1,222,379 90,206|2,374,915/1 364| 480,84! 834,549 6, 
1929... |1,332,627| 981,532! 639,757/1,336,837| 108,607/2,340,845|1,395,063) 539,309] 835,240] 1305 
41930... 8, 761,711) 433,51 889,286 67,548] 1,838,377] 1, ,229| 337,508] 555,707 3 
1981*..| 640,096) 517,043) 307,191} 593,421 32,884/1,186,884) 590,826} 158,691] 427,929 4 
1982...) 388,963) 338,522} 200,902) 370,145 24,241] 784,299} 364,852} 596,589% 329,202 35,94 
1933 462,189] 317, 202/280} 439,058) 28/265] 849'778! 340,859] 114/048]: 3271393 o § 
1934. 489,633] 399,220) 228,958) 503,918) 33,326) 949,929) 486,064} 161,701| 458,292] 76,8: 
1935. 598,716] 494,557| 281,472) 631,018 41,722/1,029,241] 531.331] 174,341] 451,741 96, 24 
936. 17,544) 618,559} 291,505} 743,593)  51,389)1,042,804) ~616,711| 204,222] 4781039]. 114,28 
1987. 843,329] 690,475} 422,026/1,035,689 92,148/1,359,610 12 318,354] 678,919} 152, 
1938. 567,226; 490,226) 262,612 693 54,671) 1,325,943] 739,994) 299,713] 610,439] 118,3 
ee 617,165) 586,629) 317,267! 726,286) _76,732|1,289,752| 802,196} 329,127] 641,377] 115,0% 
---| 390,170) 693,393) 395,186)1,015,239| 131,155/1,644,636/1,067,119| 435.588) 713,613] 160.6% 
rer oe 212,423] 701,720) 469,643| 926,234] 107'287|1,149,02111, 018,032! 330,693] 529/553| 290; 2 
aban figures are for 9 months—Jan.-Sept. e ‘7 
UNITED STATES FOREIGN TRADE, BY ECONOMIC CLASSES 7 
Value of Domestic Exports — Value of General Imports l 


© fj 
(Cal.)| Crude } Crude ;Manu’d) Semi- )Finish.}| Crude ; Crude ,M d - 
Mater’|s| Foods’ fs| Foodst’s| Manuf’s| Manuf’s| Mater’Is Foods’ fs Foodst's Manuf's Pe 


1,000 1,000 1,000. 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 

Dollars | Dollars | Dollars | Dollars | Dollars | Dollars | Dollars Dollars 

1925. .|1,422,058] 317,894) 573,753] 61,683|1,843,334 1,748, on 494°800} 432,906 

1926... 1,261/223 335,062] 503,005 655, 547 1, "956, 784}1 "792" "292 539,818] 417,817 
1927. .|1,192,767| 421,107} 463,299 699, 727\1 : 955 15600;809 504,686] 450,84 

1928, |1,293,257) 294,678} 465,810] 716,352/2'260,002 1,466,733] 549,891} 405,815 


1929. .|1,142,352] 269,590] 484/304] 729'013/2'531'823]1'558'620| 538°560| 423°6 
1930..} 829,098] 178,533} 362,650] 512/802/1'898'089] 1'002'161 ; 203'448 
ieee:| Sivgen| Tecaia) Gee tis| itay| age Sh] Seuss] Besa) 222238 
H i k : 58,325] 232:964] 173, 
1933:.| 590,566} 4 809] 237,041} 616.639] 4187151] 2117813] 205:370 
1934..| 652, 59,032] 167,677 1,837] 878. 838 460,617] 254,314 ¥ 
-.| 682,953] 58,751) 157/211 58] 994, 582:443| 322/327 
1936..| 668,168] 58, 143,798] 394/760/1,154" 699 732,965) 348,682] 386,240 
1937... 721.863 506). 177.744] 678,268/1,616.548| 971/071] 413/312] 440/056 
Be : 48,986] 184,124) 506,758/1'523.003 449] 260,117] 310, 


2 576, 310,539 
1939..| 527,686] 110,757| 202/453) 615,465/11666,982| 744'8a0| 2 

--| 456,078] 74,019/ 166,881] 908/060/2'329'627/1,010, 304 Beste arr aa 
941 ..| 224,548! 52,147! 210,229 540,495!2\200'425| "98917361 263.817] 238, 665 


Of the domestic exports, agricultural ee (1939) $655,086,000, or 21.0%; (1940 1 
Of the 1941 exports, ‘agricultural were valued at’ $372,578,000: Ge, (1940) $516.86 x Be } 


Of the 1941 ‘imports ricultural wer : a 
total, $2°315,788,000 ag: ere valued at $1,217,513,000; non-agricultural, $1,098,275, 00 0 


sr 


OS ee 


‘United States—Foreign Trade; Chief Items 503 


_ United States Imports of Leading Commodities : 
; Source: United States Department of Commerce; value in thousands 


1941 | 


J 1941 
momic Class and Commodity |Jan.-Sept. Economic Class and Commodity |Jan.-Sept. 
La a, foes Se Ae pes pty Cane sugar: 
bet he a ollars ee 9, 
3 438,184 || From foreign countries. ..... £497 710 
CC OGEEEC TG (ts ay 71,983 4,28) 
rubber. . 2,915 
a ... Dollars 55. Semimanufactures.....,...Dollars 522,583 
20 aeatatiek CEE .- 1,000 bu. 37.302 |Weatilior =o of... 5. nb one a OLEEDS! 4,946 
ae o's. 1,000 'Ib: 56,523 |\Expressed oils, inedible 33,076 
Dollars 28,007 ||Wool semimanufactures. ... 6.515 
Potton, unmanufactured....... 1,000 lb.| 224,676 ||Sawed bds., lumber, exce 0) . ft.| 920,089 
Dollars} 14,982 cabinet woods and railro: ollars 29,8 
lube and jute butts............,.. tons} TictSe PUN OOE PUN. oa eee 00 tons 81 
lax and hemp, unmanufactured. . . tons} 2.650 |/Gas oil and fuel oll.......... 19,680 
Vool unmanufactured........ 1,000 Ib 666.298 ||Diamonds, cut but not set....... carats} 182,652 
MURGEAR Was crt 1.000 21,980. ||Copper : 
prude petroleum............ 1,000 bbl. 36,484 ||Nickei and allo i = : 
By 29.564 ||Tin, bars, blocks, pigs ........ 1,000 lb.| 255,766 
‘Crude Foodstuffs.......... 263,817 ||Coal-tar products. .......... . Dollars 6.797 
ittle, except for breeding.. .thousands 551 ||Fertilizers and materials......1,000 tons 806 
Dollars 15,077 Finished manufactures. ...Dollars 300,987 
heat for milling and export. .1,000 bu. 6,711 ||/Leather manufactures.......... Dollars 2,090 
Dollars 4.815 ||Cotton manufactures........... Dollars 15,709 
icy SEA ee 1,000 bunches' 29.169 |}Cotton cloth.............. 55,967 
or cacao beans.......... 1,000%D.|, - S803) TS AMRDR. so. os 6a4 oS oe Soe 372,419 
ead Site kS e Jhla = . -1,000 lb.| 1,646,679 Dollars 3,9 
ae aR ae, Sn 1,000 Ib 76.993 ||}Flax, hemp and ramie mfrs..... Dollars 11,922 
l other crude foodstuffs....... 47,008 ||Wool manufactures......... . Dollars 14,066 
Manufactured foodstuffs... 238,665 ||Silk manufactures. 
OT Oi 1,000 Ib, 125,098 |\Shingles. Dollars 7,280 
Dollars} 16,594 ||Newsprint...:.........- , hoe 4,225 — 
3 Si43 [i Machinery... 0. ces cases ce gh Dollars 10,110. 
and shellfish, canned,..... 1,000 Ib./ 88,565 > Warks of art... 40.03 dese Dollars SBTC LS 


UNITED STATES EXPORTS OF LEADING COMMODITIES 
Source: United Siates Department of Commerce; values in thousands 


1941 
\yan.-Sept. 


3,236,845 Steel 
224,548 et 


ie 


1941 | 
Jan,-Sept. . 


ISS A pes Srom"e on oie eee 116,187 


Crude materials... 


Plates, sheets and skelp. 


a ‘actured...... + 
ark : 9 Tin plate and taggers’ tin... .. Dollars 23,162 
acco, unmanufactured..... _—_ | Ferromanganese, other gett nk E ate 


| Aluminum semimanufactures.. . . 
Copper, ingots, plates, rods... .1,000 


Brass and bronze semimanuf.... 
Coal-tar products........-..... D 
Industrial chemicals............ 
FARMAN Sis 311-2 ve F 
Finished manufactur 
Rubber manufactures. .... 
Automobile casings. .. 


Tobacco manufactures. , 
eA aisie wive2 «Shy o's 3 ps Cotton manufactures... 
> ot Doil 6.840 gra cloth, duck, tire 


Rayon manufactures......, “1! ) Dollars 
Wood manufactures, advanced. . Dollars) 
\Paper and manufactures. .... ary 
Motor fuel and gasoline...... 


rod. except fresh milk. 
2 d, etc.....-Do! 

en.1,000 Ib. 

Dollars} 10,956 ||Glass and glass products.......- 


ables, canned, prepared... 
and evaporated fruits... .1, 


6.422 ||Metal-working machinery... . 
Sri By Agricultural mach., implements 
2 ta) Motor trucks and busses, new... 
' 


Passenger cars, NEW...--+-+-++- 


af . ft. b Automobile parts for assembly. ae 
a ve E i Automobile parts for replacem’t. 
. 2 Merchant vesselS. ..-...--:-005 Do 
ae aS ee Medicinals and pharmaceuticals -D 
g Y 5 Explosives, fuses, etC.........-- 
and fuel oil........--+-- : : Selentifc and prot, instr 
rearms and am: q H 
ae San . .Doliars. 12,051 '!All other finished manuf......-- 753, 


Ged in total exports of United States merchandise 
peiete re EER AAN Fetes ar emen. they are not shown separately in the suas 7 


nh 
nodities. 


brought in by the Office of Economic Warfare through its ‘public 


' 


504 United States—Foreign Trade; American Share In 
i a 


U. S. Trade with Noncontiguous. Territories 


The 1941 figures are for 9 months—January through September : ee 
Shipments from United States Shipments to United States : 
N ontiguous Territories eres 
 onsat da 1939] 1940 1941 1939 1940 1941 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 3 
Domestic, Foreign Merchandise . .| 236,125,432 283,514,819] 297,822, 530|246, 144,709) 227,656,557 eT st 
Alaska oe |. 48, ,460| 48,039,460| 59,546,713} 42, .758| 40,173,952) 52,181,080 
Hawaili..... “1101,817,841 |127,439,539] 138,671,907) 113,206,898) 102,145,130 111,241,444 
Puerto Rico. . ""} $6,447,423 /103,972,709| 95,254,324] 88,977,210) 83,733,274) 80,618,222) 
Virgin Islands a ahs 2:487.805| 3,023,979] 3,003,200) 1,558,523) 1,448,020 1,725,048 
HGAUEUT mete a aes ine yiekes yee blale eee 3° 402,963 545,430 91,865) , 88,468 83,785 29,222) 
American Samoa.........-es0ss 164,758 230,007 377,655 84,852 72,396 88,54 
Wake Island........... ar at ss 116,196 116,195 22, TOT Sie acctt a <r 'n 3 eile aeel eee re 4 
Pe Wildway, ISIANG . i Sy. cee ce ee es 171,470 96,464 VIS 482i a ireisa oc yee eae toe Snell a eee 
Canton, Enderbury Islands...... 265,135 51,036 BIG irks ba i poner erecypig | scat tt 5 sete 
Gold and Silver...... pan aha 100,370 273,184 540,369 ee age 11,047,638 
MOP CIR I. c(siol] o sicletwiate Saks A leietnlo «4 alm stall» 6 wales. srelbte s err |S 
Alaska tees { domestic. . 64,370 93,118 121,610] 20,150:327| 20,983,505] 11,046,228 
Up UeS ieee ha Sidr ctstel eis tele: sper) ana sw ae 36,000 181,850 418,000 4,300 146,500 1,16 
RismMMPE MO ie ISRO Sct Sia: orl sole ameacis whee $id citing a5 
RCTS ER CES ACL Senne ia og ates eS sis Miace arate, Wall isty) gin lao walne 
TERT OR EROO A Ge ichantis ess 2 vlna sim By pif orinte, ete PL pee See are 
WATRINCISIANOS eS eee oe oe gle es we Sea eee Serle hk ets ee 


TRADE OF CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 


f Value of Exports Value of Imports 
ear | 
(Cal.) To Foreign To U.S. From Foreign] From U. § 
rs Total Countries | Possessions Total Countries | Possession 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
LOTT Severe ae 5,083,287,000 4,838,565,000 | 244.722.000 | 4,455,787,000 | 4.090,887,000 | 364,900.000 
19300... 5: 4,024,535,000 | 3,771,455,000 | 253,083,000 | 3,287,534,000 | 2,929,978,000 | 357,556,0 00" 
(071 ae ee 2,582.237.000 | 2,370,469.000 | 211.768,000 | 2,307,185,000 | 1,987,340,000 | 319.845.000 
PSO eo. .| 1,735,136,000 | 1,562,951,000 | 172,185,000 | 1,497,364,000 | 1,229,293,000 | 268,071,0 ve 
1933. -.5.--- 1,802,246,000 | 1,626,845,000 | 175,401,000 | 1,639,694,000 | 1,344.933,000 | 294,761,000 
NOBAs chee dle 2,281,695,000 | 2,080,990,900 | 200,705,000 | 1,863,045,000 | 1,554,327,000 | 308,718,000 
1935........| 2,462,513;000 | 2,226,916,000 | 235,597,000 | 2,258,087,006 | 1,937,537,000 | 320,550,000 
RRO oh so 2,666,015,000 | 2,391.823,000 | 274,192,000 | 2,698.581,000 | 2,306,104,000 | 392,477,000 
RO fs. « =2 .| 3,584,892,000 | 3,259,423,000 | 325,469,000 | 3,360,349,000 | 2,938,178,000 | 422,171,00 
1938.....-..| 3,317,903,000 | 3,004,131,000 | 313,772,000 | 2,181,571,000 | 1,844,602,000 | 331,969,00G 
oe Pais) 3s ann oie ons Eee p re del dal eee oon 2,211,884,000 | 337,315,000 
says.» | 4,302,018, 925,653, 376,365,000 | 2,838,221,000 | 2,521,685, 1 
1940 25...) EMBO Nee OOU Alisa fine Ne Hl Sones 2 37691662,000 | eee mae 


The figures for 1941 to and from foreign countries and United States possessio: ks 
wee ie war: Pp ss sions were ‘‘not avedlaniy 


The dollar values shown in the above table rep- | 30, 1933, and dollar currency, th ue 
resent dollars of 2322 grains fine gold prior to April | which has declined, mabeequent soe ak date a 
WORLD TRADE, AND SHARE OF THE UNITED STATES THEREIN ; 
Values show millions of dollars * 


} 
4 


Unit. States 


United Unit. States 

World Total States Per Cent. World Total Sues Per Cent, 

Seaeeeiam..| Sa: | Im- | Ex- , tosd || (Gees [pean ia. er 
is - - - - x- m- al. - - - - - 4 
ports | ports | ports | ports | ports ports ootte orks ney bos pat ot 
1925. .|31-673] 33.298] 4.910| 4.227] 15.5 | 12.7 ||1935..|11,580|12,192| 1 “11.7 | 10008 
1930. . |26,476 |28,685| 3.483] 3,061| 14:5 | 10:7 {|1936.:|12'530/13/192 ert 1439 i1'6 10:8 
1931. . |18,674/20,716| 2,424] 2,090] 13.0 | 10:1 |/1937. /|15,224/16'413| 1/978) 1'821| 13.0 | 1171 
Bees (US a | ANN] HST HES | HER e288) ts208| kes) Pag ee | gs 
"1984. | 111364|12.011| 1:272| "987} 11:2 | 812 I LBiliete es hes F360) weraelies 4 


Authentic data for 1940 and 1941 are lacking, owi i j 
tne share ee the 0 Inited States. g, Owing to the war which it is known, however, increases 
f supplies whic’ e American government forwarded i - me 
fries be considered as a part of world trade the share of the United Rustes would be presi Raa 

ai 


.Per Capita Exports and Imports of Merchandise } 
Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce | 


Year | Ex- | Im- Year Ex- | Im- Y¥ sj = 
(Cal.) ports| ports | ‘ (Cal.) ports| ports (al) ees poles RoR ports 


BOs iein:= 13.54) 12.27 hte Pigs Heyes 33.75 


18: 

DSOD Sai. 6.: 11,51) 10.61/|1923...... 36.11) 

1900. ..:.2) 18.17) 11.01}|1924...... 9.12 
hy Soe -62! 12.84//1925......) 41.30 

1910... ....) 18.41) 16,.66//1926...... 39.81 

1915......| 27.13) 16.46/|1927...... 39.63) 

1920......| 74.70) 47.16/|1928...... 41.31 


ettalsiste 89.86 


23.27 


34 

90 Per Cent of 1942 Imports in Normal Channels ‘= 

phone about half of the total merchandise impcrted into the United States during the last year 
urchase’’ programs, more than 


per cent of the imports were entered via normal 
American importers, Morris S. Rosenthal, sahtapant aircon ‘OF the ayes ih tin bade 


U. S—Tariff and Trade 505 © 
Balance of Trade Under Tariff Acts 


Source: United States Tariff Commission 


Years Imports Exports Ay.ExcessImp.|Ay. Excess Exp. 
1790 $23,000,000 $20,205,156 $2:794,644 |lmo. cue 
1791-1792 60,700,000 39,765,139 10:487,480 |: sau. Wacken 
1793-1794 59'153,297 3°973 Sbhl, octane eee 
1795-181 1,523,538,964 | 1,213/983/049 17,197,551 gee 


1813-1816 295,114,274 169,261,263 - 31,464,253 |a.. 

1817-1824 686,033,674 608,707,242 9°728'304 

1825-1828 349,308,444 331,720,223 4,397,055 
‘ 


19, 1829-1832 » 349,589,837 314,695,705 8,723,533 
14, 1833 108,118,311 90,140, 17,977,878 |.. . 
2, 8 1,218,445,645 | 1,060,257,281 17,576,485) Isom oleae eis 
30, 1843-1846 348,333,077 423,681,648 )} . 2. vks eae $18,589,648 
30 1847-185 2,336,430,2 2,512,7 Serer eo ,030, 
3, 1858-1861 1,170,440,593 | 1,330,901,092 |..........48.4. 40,115,125 
2, 1862 178,330,200 B27 HHS, 142 |. bce nckeep ohio 49,227,941 
14, 1863-1864 526,488,602 633,355,587 |. 5s <es eben is 2,933,492 
30, 1865-1870 2,176,889,958 19% , 5 830.1 
14, 1871-1872 1,059,359,997 


1873-1883 6,235,725,983 
1884-1890 4 ’ 
1891-1894 3,112,621,836 


HOR O 
ied 


u 1895-1897 2,280,107,204 

ily 1898-1909 11,981,155,035 | 17 

ug 1909 1910-1913 6,482,467,103 | 8 

a 3, 1913....+...] 1914-1922 27,279,046,087 | 48,480,7C5,0; 

: Be LORZ-.. sae on 1923-1930 31.795,962,536 | 36,846,025,.405 |............-- 631,257,859 
1S. O30 sss 1931-1942 27,063,356,216 | 38,549,606,535 |......-.....-- 957,187 


UNITED STATES FOREIGN TRADE BY SELECTED AREAS, 1941 AND 1942 
Source: United States Department of Commerce 
(Value in millions of dollars) 
Total exports, Excess of Percent cash 


including Cash General cash exports | exports of — 
reexports exports imports over imports | totalexports 


; 1942 | 1941 | 1942 | 1941 | 1942] 1941 | 1942 | 1941 1942 


Country and region 


2,362 | 1,075 495 139 135| +936) +359) 65.5 | 20.9 
1,367 | 1,007 | 1,257 575| 735) +432] +522] 98.8 oe 
Epes. =. 1,379 10 0 25 +77; +37] 99.5 7 

7 963 439 | 275| 210| 250] +229) +25) 82.1 | 28.6 

estern Asia - F 159 28 7 45 — 20 —7| 91.7 | 24.0 

Egypt (including Anglo- : 

+t Beptian Sudan) 50 583 161 137 12 22| +148) +115} 644) 23.5 

Union of South Africa.... 100 187 66 96| +120| —48] 99.8 | 48.0 

East (excluding Japan)... 880 228 | 1,121 520 | —515|) —292) 92.0 | 25.9 

D 9. 75 7 15 —15 _ 76.1 15.9 

378 91 132 105 —42) —14| 91.3 | 240 

286 78 75 13 196 —61| —122| 85.7 | 26.1 

6 29 13 5 23 +14) —-1 95.1 16.9 
a Rr OO Torte sie Bi atoms wx —18}......] 100.0 | 100.0 © 

35 85 35 106 55 —21) —19} 95.0] 99.1 

. 836 | 1,034 |; 799 | 1,086 | 1,022 = —223; 99.9 | 95.5 

i yu 902 708 902 683 | 1,008| '979| —106) —297|} 99.9 | 96.5 
Spare ag 5,288 | 2,778 | 2,176 | 1,512 | 1,432 |+1,266] +744| 79.9 | 41.1 _ 
5,147 | 7,823 | 4,414 | 3,151 | 3,345 | 2,742 | + 1,069 +409| 858 | 403 — 


tals d-Lease shipments; United Kingdom includes Eire. 
als ncltludes Newfoundland, Labrador, St. Pierre and Miquelon, Greenland and Iceland. 
Bast figures include islands in the Mediterranean. 


UNITED STATES BALANCE OF TRADE WITH LATIN AMERICA, 1941-1942 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census 
(Export balance, +; import balance, —) 


Merchandise 
Merchandise Gold and Silver Gold and Silver 
1942 1941 "1942 
$1,000 $1,000 31,000 
+ = 5786 | — 519 | + 640 | + 
- - 114} - 43 | — 2,181] — 6,277 
+ — 2478 | — 2,324 | — 2,201) — sR60L 
- — 7,900 | — 8788,| — 2,346 | — 8,940 
“ at 624 = 4 | + 30,065 | + 25,311 
_ — 1,243 | — 1487 7 — ,551 = 027 — 
+ — 42'700 | — 66,594 | + 17,962 | — 43,666 
+ = Ete 2h) Sa 
=_ 58 = = ; 
a = 3 = 8, 1708 re 990 
- = 326.) — 193 | — 57,628 | — 78,041 
= — 1,584 | — 129 | —.16,942 | — 13,383 
= + 176) fF 35 | — 35,819 | — 66,212 
= — 9,295 | — 2,719 | — 63,542 — 102,701 
E a eg hop erent = 31326 | = 1,363 
- — 12, = 5, ay 
21,351 :. Be or te =z 21,388 | > 53.106 
18,774 | + fs — 4,580 | — 3,990] + 14,194 | + 23,003 . 


| 
8 
z 


106,038 —112,903 } — 112,882 —218,941 | —384,219 


% . ‘ @ nN es in 
506 U. S—World Trade’ by Countries; Telephone Data | 
World Trade, by Chief Countries: 


Source: League of Nations, Yearbook; data are for 1939 and 1940. 
(Figures Show Millions of Dollars and Decimals Thereof) 


s Imports Exports 
1939 | 1940 | 1939 |{ 1940 1939 {| 1940 | 1939 
. Greéee .) So aahenas 4 59.8| 48.4 43.4 
rica 
Bataan. Teeny, ae 419.3]: 577.8] 590.0] 637.3 Hungary icy <2 81.5] 101.8) 101,1 
United States..... 1,344.3 |1,500.5|1,844.6|2,323.5 Tretands seiiei a a= a 113.6; 111.5 69.6 4 
Central America Norway.......... 186.6} 126.7} 110.8) 8% 
WEGXIGO: o/s v oo es 70.4| 72.7) 101.5| 103.4 Netherlands....... 477.6] 301.1] 306.2} I9 
\ Costa Rica........ 10.0 9.9 5.4 4.4|| Portugal ws 53.1|) »31-6)0m 
(Oni) ops les Ae ea 60.0 55.3 84.2 67.6 Ru a 6} 11221) BO 
Dominican Rep.. 6.8 6.2 11.0 10.8 United Kingdo .5| 1,160.4 98h 
Guatemala.,...... 11.3 9.4 10.0 6.1 Sweden.. -1} 268.0] 18% 
MPL des ke se 4.8 4.7 4.3 3.2|| Switzerland. -5| (172.4) (17% 
Honduras..... 5.7 6.0 5.8 5.7 DPKEys pee 4 58.8) “44 
Nicaragua 3.8 4.2 4.9 5.6 Yugo-Slavia. 73.9) 6 
Panama. . 12.1 14,1 2.1 2.4|| Asia #4 l 
Salvador..... 5.1 4.8 7.3 7.24) Ceylon ws ss— 9% 59.3! 6 
South America ; Gina ij wile ee 63.9] | 6 
Argentina. ........ 208.2) 233.4] 274.9) 254.0 COreR Sy ee eae 154.1]. .24 
Morazite cals. 154.8] 148.2} 181.5} 155.6 Formosa 90:7) Se 
Olivia's Bink.) Soles J. 10.6 16.8 20.0 3i.l DN a ei 5 Mitegenel see 358.7 377 
7 POM T sas vite slept 4! 50.0 61.2 80.4 82.2 Tras sche eth ok. 2 72.2 8 
Colombia. . 61.8] 50.0] 59.7) 56.0 FRDAU; <5 OA dep ce 444. r 539.2) 544 
Wevador...., ...\. 6.0 * oc ue Malay, British . 1905 eae: ve 31] 
BTaRUaY s,s S 5.1 5. : i alestine......... f 5. 3 Py 
pe mn a Qaida gees 28.6 31.7 41.9 rey: Africa rere 71.7 79.5) 70.8 vi 
Beeriay bh dts React poe 30.8 28.9 37.1 2.9 rica 
} Venezuela: .i..... 60.8 53.6] 177.6) 145.0]| Egypt.........:.. 89.8 71.9) .86:5| 14 
. Europe Rhodesia. south . 19.3] 18.4 26.7) “33 
Belgium, Lux..... 888.9)... ... 432.0;...... Un. of So. Africa. 249.5| 258.6] 245.0 88 
Bulgaria... . 37.5 49.9 43.8 49.8|| Oceania 
Denmark. ..3... 209.1} 157.0} 189.5) 173.0 Australia. ..5..... 252.5| 280.7; 249.3] 284 
intends sc. . 89.4 58.2 91.6 32.5 New Zealand...... 103.5 86.8} 118.3} 13 


Where there are no figures there was no available data; there are no figures since 1940. 


44,189,669 Telephones in World 


Source: American Telephone and Telegraph Company; data as of Jan. 1, 1941 
Total 


Countries Countries ‘Countries 


‘North America: 


Europe: Asia: 
Sees States....... 21,928,182 Belehims 3h, Sees 428,752 British India........ 
des ae 1,461,038]| Bulgaria............ 31, 225)1- Ohing, Joc sic ee We 
35,609 Denmark. 6.0)... 5.8 459,757 Jian: Sys epee o 
ark ak 5 EZG020\}) FOS 5 ics sap eh sues Other Asia... ....... 


32,632 Great Brit, No. Irel . 3 38° 000 Unen of So. Afr.. 
20,552 Greeces, asics 54/404 Other Africa........ 
r Cul ae 23,743,209] Hungary........... 179,115 TOtal chy. cles n eto 
; ip dos Ricehion: Wtaly 2. cs 55 Soe 685,815!|Oceania: 
Argentina... 0.5... 460,857 N Scneriands wt Sebi > 461,424 Ege Ss 
B : ‘ate 2,621 INOEWGYn.c8 2 1 «=. culee 250,000}} Hawaii......... dae 
290,910)|.. Portugal. ..........4 75,803 Netherlands thie: 
90,943 Roumania........ rats 92,107 New Zeatand . 
42,233]| Russia... .. Le in 1,272,500|| Philippine Islands. 


7, GUO} ASPs s See seh 336,448 Other Oceania...... 
5 3 Total 


MRUSUSY Koow hes os 46,656|| Yugoslavia. 
Ménesucia. 2. ..0... 31,856 Other Europe. 
Total 


:|15,900;000 ‘al 


‘ As aoe Jan, 1, 1942, there were 23,521,000 telephones in the United States. | 


TELEPHONES IN LARGE CITIES | 


int Telephones in chief cities—New York, 1,669,904; Chicago, 997,174; Los Angeles, 456, 564: a 
: 26 Forbes’ San Francisco, 290,990; Washington, 254, 042; Minneauelina: 155,362; Seattle, 128, ver Seuge 


menos Aires, 268,956; Rio de Janeiro, 103,797: Mexico Cit: 95,673; Montevideo, 33,447. 
ES 127,639; Copenhagen, 220,202: Dublin, 24.893: Ba aris, 43 37,130; Berlin, 599,911; Hambuit 


: 188, 86 Vienna, 180,166: Zonda » 117,41 
oe 8, 1 Oe iS n. va ber Budapest, 107, 1008, Rome, 122,442; Amsterdam, 


Sydney, 159,825; Melbourne, 135,518; Shanghai, 79,554;. Tokyo, 290,510; Manila, 25,715. 
i, TELEPHONE CONVERSATIONS AND TELEGRAMS 


v 


Wid i Tele- Tele- E 
Country Talks grams Total Country Talks ¢érams 
amy 1,000 1,000 1,000 1 
Australia. . 637,000] 17,998] 654,998 Hungary Oey tes Ae 18700 hear 
‘Belgium . 320,000 ; 325,900||Japan... 1.222121. 5,339,000| 68/475 
Canada 2,774.000| 11,629] 2,785°629||Netherlands: i ‘ 
Pintand 726,000 ; 727,748)|Norway....-..... 281,000 8 
a and --| 309,000 1} 309,811||Sweden.... 27 . eat, 185, 4641 
ance.... .-| 972,000] 27,524] _ 999,524||Switzerland... |”: 000: 2103 
Germany.) 322.2)! 3,640,000] 21,701] 3,661,701||Union of S. Africa.| 317,000 6,863 8 
Gt. Brit, ‘No. Ire. 2,255,000] - 59,484] 2,314/484|| United States, ....|30,300,000| 195; 000130,498 


{ 


~U. S—Cash and Credit Sales; Rail and Plane Service 507 


Credit. Sales in the United States 


‘Source: The United States Bureau of the Census; data are as of 1939 


Total Credit Total Credit Total Credit 
Sales State Sales 
$1.000 31.000 $1,000 


Sales 
$1. 
be rs 3 5,882); Maine... ... 0,44 91,556 |'|OKlahoma. . 375,555 
HBO... . . y »238 2,483 187,133 )|/Oregon...., 292,119 
a Mass....... 991,116] 543,.810/|Pa... 21.27 1,681,945 
Mi : 1,049,345 538,163 ||Rhode Isl... 157,825 
Minnesota. . 766,080 345,757 | |S. Carolina. . 220,517 
Mississippi. 9 106,940//S. Dakota. . 114,330 
Missouri... . 367,360) |Tennessee.. . 
Montana. .". 2,8 


State 


55,166||Virginia.._.] 401/694 
425,617 ||Washington. 447,268 
47/989 ||W. Virginia.| 231/260 


$5) San 

N. Hamp... 
|| New Jersey.. 
New Mexico 


New York. .} 2, 1,399,288 |/Wisconsin.. . 737,688 
N. Carolina. 230,641 )/Wyoming.. . 68,038 40,104 


324,48) 170,442)|N. Dakota. . 55 50,814 |__| —__--—_—. 
330.527 187,828||Ohic....<.. 1,483,235 770.084||U. S. Total !25,404,887 |13.456.193 
es show total sales of stores reporting credit business. 
ESTIMATED RETAIL SALES, BY TYPE OF TRANSACTION 
In billions of Percentage of In billions of Percentage of 
dollars total sales —~ | Gene St dollars total ca 
1939/1940/1941/1942/1939/1940,1941/1942)| tion pee ea 1939 


ee || 
_127.2|29.3/34.9|41.1] 65 | | 


1940) 1941/1942 


is |\-13)1ee 


nstal- | ‘ 
ment...} 4.9) 5.8) 6.8) 2.8) 12 


| 64 | 64) 73 |/T 

| 
9.9}10.7/12.5|12.3| 23 23 23 | 22 | 
i 


| Total... |42.0'45.8|54.2156 .2|100 [100 100 |100 


« ° 
Express Service by Rail and Plane 
Seurce: Railway Express Agency 

tpress service in the United States begins (1944) | wide system, with 23,000 offices and 57,000 men 
06th year of operation. It 1s a recognized | and women employed. Service is from point to ~ 
um of expedited shipping om the passenger} point, in most. cases providing pick-up at points 

and planes ef the country coordinated | of origin and delivery at destination. Traffic car- 
hh the Railway Express Agency into a nation- | ried is shown in the following table: 


No. of Ship- { | No. of Ship- j No. of Ship- 
ments Handled Year ments Handled | Year™ ments Handled 


a pA 140,308,551 Tuso..* 650.7 148,855,809 (1 See 172,615,839 
ees | 1381896.324 i940: os 160,777,326 a8: Ras 165,024,682 


me 15,000 motor trucks, one of the largest a service is baer seventeen Sere . 
mm was started on a commercial basis (Sept. 1, 

ee =o Bi geen a ce lee = when the express company contracted with exist- 

4 8 r ing airlines to carry express on regular flights. 

shipments. The Express Agency operates More than 4,000 shipments were handled dur- 

@ total mileage of 282,456, which includes 200,- | ing the first four months, while in the first full 

} on railroad lines. | year of operation 17,000 shipments were Town. — 


Number of Gross Aver. Wght. Number of Gross Aver. Wght. : 
Shipments Weight per Shipm’'t Year | Shipments Weight per Shipm’t 
: 4,293,456 * 6.88 1940...| 1,078,189 7,699,772 7.10 
Feith 4,726,567 6.60 1941...| 1,306,629 11,240,204 8.60 

5,850,569 6.72 1942... 1,405,320 21,704,323 15.4 


‘express is fiown on all regulariy-scheduled | Domestic planes carrying essential war materials 
hgor flights of domestic airlines of the | fiy a daily average of 325,000 miles over more than 
States, and through connections with Pan | 45,000 miles of air routes. 

ican Airways, to South and Central America. 


Railways of the World 


Source: Official Reports of the Several Countries 


21,285 


T9: 53,698 iia be eee: as 
Be ssn e =~ +1987 4 G|| Irish Free State... ; 
Sere : nay ae : 058 98,483 
7 PE DARM . \ee -Ciote 2 ae ve tJ 
es oat 7 : 2, 32 Taghuania 22.2). h 1,48! 3,356 2,389 
FN? sae i New Zealand*...-.-.. 1938 


20,857 | 15,07 

26528) 627.473 |272,090 
35187 2 oe ot (ge; 839] | Switzerland® 

20009 ay 2°311||U. of South Africa* 
15/310|| United States 

92.846 | 24,710|| Yugoslavia......- 


#State operated railways only. 
figure for the United States represents total miles owned. 


30,356 — 
819,733 
18,572 


E "508 
44'412| 


508 United States—Railway Statistics 


American Railway Statisties | 
Source: United States Interstate Commerce Commission 4 


Railway } 
Mile- Loco- | Fre’ht | Pass. * 
mo’es Cars |Carsin| Passengers Freight Em- m 
: tre ounce aie in Ser.| in Ser. | Serv. Carried Carried ployees Wage 
iles oO. No. No. No. Ton No. Dollas 
1930 ong One “Miles, 60.189 2.822,267] 53,584] 707,986,505) 2,179. O14, 863] 1,517,043]2,588,597) 
1931, 248/829 492| 58'652/2.245.904| 52/096| 599,226,754|1,694,074,786 1,282,825 21947 
1932, "595 314| 56,732| 2.184.690) 50,598] 480,717,777) 1,229,078,365| 1,052,285) 1,535,06 
1933. 245,703 {921 §47228|2'072'632| 47/677| 434,847,907| 1,322.462,572| 990,839) 1,424,391] 
1934; 243/857 51,423] 1,973,247| 44/884| 452/175,619| 1,440,433,567| 1,027,426] 1,541,3124 
1935. 241,822 25| 497541/1'867.381| 42,426] 448/059,317| 1,502,590, 185] 1,013,654] 1,666,228 
1936.b. 5. 240,104 38| 48'009|1.790:043| 41.390| 492/493,214| 1/805,766,847|1,086,405|1,873,819 
LOB Tot cs 539 149] 47'555|1'776,428| 40,949| 499,687,875] 1,928, 444,492|1,136,912|2,013, 8764 ( 
Bae 236,842 35| 46,54411,731,096| 39,931] 454, 507, 540] 1.482'504,121| 958,280] 1,771,0: 
NOBOSES 235,064 1] 45°172/1'880.519| 38,977| 454'031,928| 1,729,537,305) 1,006,711| 1,889, eer 
e 1940... ... .|233,670 19| 44'333/1,706,387| 38,308] 456, O38’ 396 1'947'478,587| 1,045,738) 1,990, 6300 
i 1941... . 1 .1231,971 92| 44’375|1.755,598| 38,334] 488,667,994) 2,404,801,17211,159, 025] 2,360, 360% 


Figures for miles owned cover all classes of steam | I and II roads, and this is true for that year alg 
j Aaliwave. Figures for freight carried cover classes number of employees and employees’ wages. 


RAILWAY PASSENGER AND FREIGHT DATA 


Miles |Rey. | Ave-| Fret. Miles Miles Casualt&® 

Passenger Freight zeeveten apes Jo’r. Rew. Sepeer ee oecion ‘ - : 

mh as. r jaton y Pass. '¥ = 
{ pest ere nereane Pousena’e Mile Pow Mile| Trains Trains |Kill’d} 1 
Dollar: Dollars Thousands| Cts. |Miles| Cts. Miles Miles No. IN 
£1980... 3: 730,765, 367 4,145,015,013| 26,875,642| 2.72|37.96] 1.07|545,090.881|523,254,887| 5,481] 404 
1931 ,....| 551,726,005|3,302,323,718| 21,933.345| 2.52|36.60| 1.06/485,537,618 |/446,261,006/ 5,099) 354 
1932.....| 377,511,204|2' ”485,475,107| 16,997,426| 2.22|/35.36| 1.06|419,087, "987|368,658,048| 4.747] 290 
933... .| .329'816.306| 2,528, 968,226 16.368,043| 2.02|37.64| 1.01 380,434,894|368,665,908| 5,019 277 
934....| 346,870,291|2.671.900,556| 18,068,635) 1.92|39.96| 0.99|381,610,861|/397,149,702| 4,879] 28 : 
1935....| 358,423,361/2,831,139,271| 18,509,497} 1.94/41.31) 1.00)385, "874,136|403,851,169| 5,107] 286 
1986... 413,189,186|3,356,631,227| 22,459,781] 1.84/45.60| 0.98/409, Orde 812/496, eon 819) 5,398| 344 
1937 443,53. 713,428 .420,638| 24,695,214] 1.80|49.42| 0.94|420/818,671/512,200,236|. 5,350| 365 
pees 406,406,349) 2,900,676,475 21,656,918| 1.88]47.65| 0.99 398,145,009/431, 389) 779) 4,499) 279 
939.....| 417,716,429|3,297,059,339| 22,712,941| 1.84|50.02| 0.98)395,127,242/461, '026,269| 41362] 286 
1940.....] 417,955,185|3,584,201,061} 23,815,598) 1.75|52.22) 0.95 395,410,187|491,126,907| 4,612] 294 

1941... .| 615,851,227|4,509.760,088! 29, 406,250| 1.75160.18! 0.94 404,435,2361577,144,176| 5, C86) 37. 


GRADE CROSSING ACCIDENTS ON RAILWAYS 
1925) 1926; 1927| 1928) 1929) 1930) 1931) 1932) 1933 ae 1935) 1936] 1937) 1938] 1939 ae 


a Sf a i Ea ni a i ene as Pata ; 
ae 


Total. la, 76119,482/8,984!9,234 5,535 5.39716, casi 
Grade crossing accidents in which Batssncikice and feat collided killed L679 persons in 1941. > 
RAILWAY REVENUES, EXPENSES AND DIVIDENDS : 


Total Net Railway Ratia 
Year Operating | Operating Tax Operating Net Divyidends| Op. Exp: 
i Revenues Expenses | Accruals ncome Income | Declared |Oper. Ré 
Ae! i Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Pet.) 
ADBOK |S heiu ss =f, 5,356,483, 927] 3,993,621,052)353,881,476|\ 874, 154,248/577,922, 698/603, 150, 390 74.561 
PLOBN er Aes Peo) | ri 246,385,147] 3,273,906,037|308.491.869| 528/204.1#5/ 169! 286,689] 401,462,731 77.108 
iY Sai SS Saeed 3/168,537,310| 2,441 "814/224|279'263'082 325,331,654|121,629,641, 150,774,322 77.06% 
1933... .......| 3,138,185,942| 2/285,217,647|253.522'014| 477/326'360 26,542/939] 158, 790,118 72.82 
LOS Be cbere.s ea. 3,316,860, 991] 2,479,997,003]243'646.495| 465,896,456} 23/282/2411211,766,557 74.777 
LOS Be viii ey lee 3,499; 125, 784| 2,630;177,160|240/759/909| 505. 414/828] 52/177,010|202' 568,162 75.004 
LUBA COURS Re eae 4,108,658,070| 2,973 se '047|324,858,054 675,599,950/221, 550, 885] 231,732,609 72.3% 
PENS aati seat to ite! >,4 4'226,325,382 3, 165, 154,017|331,013,074| 597/840,678| 146/351,023| 227,569,358 74. 
MOB EAs eile 3,616,071,888] 2.762,680,732 346,235,674| 376,864,908| 87,468,415]136 269,736 76 
OB ONS Sie areln.e 4,050,047,246 z ge tae 361 ee 595,960,535] 141, 134,243/179 41 73. 
MOS Se face cals 4,354,712,093! 3,134,597,647)402,953. 690, 553;986| 243,147,559! 216,521,597 71 
eos aki 5,413,971,9501 3,709, oar 12341555,969, 598 1,009, 591/849 |557,672,0571239, 437,696 68.52 


Pull-face net income figures, 1932 and 1938, indicate deficits. 


RAILWAY VALUES, STOCKS, BONDS, AND CAPITAL 2 | 
(investment figures, first column, represent book values) | 


Investment | Common | Preferred Funded Tot. Rail Net at | 
Yr, |In Road and Stock Stock *_ Debt Capital ay Capitaliza- ae 
: Favipment Ousscand. Outstand. Outstand. Outstand. ae 
1930 Be ost Popo: 223/8, oor ay: 5 6}2, ore 015 14, one 780, 4 33) ivy ee 
5,75! 785 4 729\2 31, 492,400) 19, oss. Cok 085|7,70 5 
1931)2 4,898, 545/8,030,476,804|2,049°011 1972|14,264,295,921|24" 1343,784,697 18,941,460,134|7, “3OB og 
Hab 6086" 990,995|8,066, 630,991 2" 047,545,714|14 722, 17, 556] 24'836,894,261 18,893/459.447 i 29) 318 1, 


age 28,901,961,773 8,050,676,584 2,041/942/336 M4, 623,942) 641/24’722, 561,611/ 18,830,912,324/3)11 


9/282 
4,531,691;768/|24,569,693'276|1 ; 
1935 Bp cad eheace eueeer cae 2.038; 468'098 1? 223) 572, 728 24;246,868, "B68 is eee eat eee eaitee 


a 5 33/383] 17,698 
_ 1940/25,646,013;606|8,004.987.573|2,064,336,097|13.302,080,4 1812 1 
194125,668,983,777|7,832,067,950|1,979,691,614|13,140, 358, "330 Bs 352° 404, Soe te See: 202.910 916 : 
RAILWAY STATISTICS FOR 1942 2 
% 


Source: Association of American Railroads 
Employees, 1,270,627; aggregate compensation, $2,932,069,581. 


' Revenue tons transported, 226,887,951; 
commutation): D' revenue passengers carried, 667,287,182 (including 270, a 


freight revenue, $5, 944,3 344, 072; passenger r 
Total operating revenue, $7.465'822/849: net Income, aeenne at rice nclihe 


United States—Railroad Train Speeds 509 


Fastest Scheduled Train Runs in the United States 


Source: The Railway Gazette, London, England: figures are based on 1942 runs 
Dis- 
tance |Time| Speed” 


Train From To 


Diesel Traction (76 m. Bs b. and over) - |. m.p.h 
nose eals 6 Morning Zephyr...|East Dubuqve. .. .{Prairie du Chien. 54.6 39 |84.0 
City of Denver....|Grand Island... ..|/Columbus..... ; 
aS A ae Portage, sh chk ithe 78. a! 
57.7 43 |80.5 
Fy se as ae 55.0 41 |80.5 
~ 95.0 71 |80.3 
ae t. Augustine .|Bunnell, 30.5 23 |79.6 
.|City of Mil. 400.../Kenosha.... < Evansto 39.6 30 |79.2 
.|City of Denver....|Fort Morgan..... -|La Salle. 52.5 40 |78.8 
IO 8 foes nas os Two trains..... -|La Junta...... Dodge 202.4 | 155 .|78.3 
stays 6 “City” Service... .}North Platte... Grand Island 137.2 | 106 |77.7 
St Strader City of Denver....|Julesburg......,..|North Platte 81.2 63 |77.3 
Mington........). Denver Zephyr... ./Aurora........... Mendota 45.0 35 |77.1 
ee0 use epoonver Zephyr... Galesburg....... 124.6 97 177.1 
ae -..-|Mendota...-..... 79.6 | 62 |77.9 
Rsiereate Zephyr...........|Prairie du C 57.7 45 176.9 
De Ses ia i 8 av Super-Chief. .....+.}Dodge Cit 120.2 94 176.7 
.W.....|Twin Cities 400.../Evanston......... 249.8 39 |76.6 
. -| 400" Services... 4. 39.6 31 |76.6 
.W.....|°400" Services.... ‘Icarra PAS pee 52.3 41 |76.5 
oS ee El Capitan. ...... Dodge we ee sea 202.4 | 159 |76.4 
Lkacts bs North La eine 26.6 21 176.0 
a ty bea’ rE ek Coots 60.5 48 |75.6 
a = Paes 153.1 | 122 |75.3 
45.2 36 175.3 
95.0 76 |75.0 
s bs oa} ) S85. 46 175.0 
.|Peoria Rocket... .. Ble acy kaos ara 21.5 17 |75.0 
= ; Steam in Traction (71 m.p.h. ae ani aa |7e.8 
Se aa ie = awatha. =7-}|New L ] Cad ls bc I f 
Pebe a sha Elgin «>| 43.3 34 |76.6 
Blan she o .|Fort Wayne IGAry oo. wn cee cate 97 |76. 
Sturtevant........|Deerfield.......... 37.9 30 (75.8 
ey Ce 53.9 43 |75.2 
PO dnc hr 65.9 53 |74.6 
Pest 61.3 73.6 
PEE 6s 140.9 | 115 |73.5 
aukee ae oe Se Be |New Lisbon Siu ae 13t8 Pers a 
in nk mee Fess eS ee | hep i Se Englewood.......- Z x 
oes. = Juni ete .|Plymouth........ Englewood,....... 64.1 3 172.6 
ork Central. . p AUC DAZE ihe avaee'e > do... ..| 133.0 | 110 {72.5 
: Red Bird > 140.9 | 117 |72.3 
19.2 16 |72.0 
65.9 55 (71.9 
53.9 45 |71.9 
61.6 51 {71.9 
85.0 71 |71.8 
Soe fies 64.1 54 {71.2 
Satter aa 50.9 43 |71.0 
Sip oie orate + A DOTS. ocisw pees 61.3 52 |70.7 
BF oldie o ERODE KOR iy don - 0% ‘ane has ee 
20th ae ess | ae SF 33. ie 
. .|Honeymooner..... «ss». Hammonton...... 23.5 20 oon 
lvania....... Broadway Ltd.....|Englewood........ siete at Ee 
.|Pacemaker. ABIEBALE...\.-< 2 .cc'sly - | POIEHO, . sce eens 133. 0 
Relewicion's.* Copper C’try Ltd |Western Ave..... saeneyt ysap yee 


Electric 7 —— (69 m.p.h and over) 
Ei) = aoe Lake Park. Babe 
: abies ec spe ee 


PORSW COD 


‘Newark (N. J. 
altimore........- Ww. 
.|Lake Bluff........ Niles Centre. 


& 


Some Fast Railway Runs in the United States 


Source: World Almanac guestionnaire 


Run 


Railroad 


( rittenden—“Empire State Exp. 
CIR Sea cea aga Oe a ° 
RES yb eros. okley—WIay......cceecesseses 
1903/N Ry Bee Bo ot enters. ER SEE BE 
i804 Michigan Central ......-.....-|Ccisman Lake.........-2...:..- 
1904 Philadelphia & Reading: 
N. 


wo 


cron He 
AOI 
Ss 


r 


Nv etieht.) hi... sess «0 oe 
ork Central oe Seat 
Burlington & Quincy... 
1934 Milwaukee & St. Paul.. 
Teh Chteago, at /Milwaukee & Bt. pant. Pf 
1934|Union Pacific........- 
a4 Onion Pacific . maha......- 


mCOO0 CI 


EO ACCA Se 
OWEN 
= 
= 


 femenss=r ee ag ‘eaiit’ ames ibt 
cago-Los Ont soaate 
| asun. Col.-Dodge City, Kas... 

land, Il) -Chicago........++ 
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-~* Automobile Production in the 
- Source: Automobile Manufacturers Association, Detro 
Passenger Cars } Motor Trucks _ 
Value Numbert Valuet 
*4,899,443 ese eae Ppkctycrok, 
38,670,000 


oo 
ee 
oreo 
00, 
oe) 


1,467,259,86 
2,088,838 B5ii 


70,3 
pit: 


an 
NN 
Rees 
RoR 


ODN HOH ONC INTE 
on mowWwors 
OOo 


NORIO CODD At Ado ODED O90 09.0909 


1,816, 1 ; 502,421,776 
2,422,491,461 
2,615,697,373 _| 1,094,26 


res not available due to war restrictions. A 
cludes federal excise taxes, also standard equipment in 1937, 1938 and 1939. Je 
‘A substantial part of the trucks reported comprises chassis only, without body; hence the values 
ies for these chassis is not included. ; 
to biles and parts manufactured and sold in the United States in 1939, according to the Bul 
he msus, were valued at $3,078,180,000; tires and tubes, $643,065,000. z 
, according to the United States Bureau of the Census, there were 4,144,136 automobiles 
farms, also 1,047,084 trucks on 944,184 farms; and 1,567,430 tractors on 1,409,697 farms 
58,650 motor vehicles. ; 


1,086,925,650 


777,026 593,731,603 469,354 e 
1 5 
a 


F ; 
U. S. AND WORLD MOTOR VEHICLE REGISTRATIONS BY YEARS 


World World ‘ 
| total 4 U.S. total Jan. 1 


25, 163,789 |35,355,310) | 1939. '29,942,316143,819,5 
263, 26,382,321 37,454,809) | 1940. 31,104,118/45,422.- 

. |24,317,020/33,567,;295|| 1937 28,520,559 40,560, 167 32,557,954/ 45,371 
-124,057,027'33,562,059|}1938. ..... . .!30.041,.292'43,078.630]|1942......../......... I 


UNITED STATES MOTOR VEHICLE REGISTRATIONS—1942 
State 


Maryland 

Massachusetts 921,777||Pennsylvania 

Michigan : Rhode Island 

Minnesota 852,383|/South Carolina. 
253,466)|South Dakota. 


1)|/Wyoming. 
District of Columbia, 


private and commercial vehicles numbered 32,582,242; 
168,818. Federal owned vehicles numbered 3a9-288- CoiuaetEtS shun 


Tt STATE MOTOR VEHICLE RECEIPTS—1942 
Receipts \State (Receipts; State |Receipts|, State Receipts 


* 


|Full tot.. 


auke) seoetbts| $265,207, 000 were from passenger vehicles; $107,620,000 from trucks, 


iv 
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“Motor Fuel Taxes and Consumption, 1942 


Source: Federal Works Agency 


a G Tax 
ate ross Motor 
Per Tax Fuel ey Gress nas 
Gallon| Collec- Con- State Gallon! Collec- Con- 
tions sumed on tions sumed 
Dec. 3. 
Doll. Gslion 6 ' 
ollars allons Cents | Dollars 
18,360] 293.227|| New Hampshire... .. 4 3,038 oa 802 
5 pS 6,082 131,358}| New Jersey......... 3 24,324 877,084 
6.5 12,658| _ 206,023|| New Mexico. |...) 2! 5 5,039] 105,451 
3 60,261) 2,508,715|| New York.......... 4 61,890 1,595,094 
5 ile 4 9,492 244,931!) North Carolina. 6 25,120 430, 
3 9,715} 337,616|| North Dakota 4 3,275] — 160, 
Oe ey 4 2,205 ,502|| Ohio... . 4 56,716] 1,469,291 
ES Se eee 7 23,402}  441,377|| Oklahom 5.5 19,637} 418,5 
EN Pk 6 21,790}  384,422||/Oregon....... 5 66 283,141 
rate «= oe ales 5.1 5,246 105,674|| Pennsylvania. . 4 56,555) 1,389,068 
arta aus sets < 3 45,463) 1,444,596 || Rhode Island....... 3 i 119,231 
eras, 8 mwas 4 29,111 719,945 || South Carolina...... 6 13,733 229,02) 
» SU SR ~3 16,868 543,915)| South Dakota....... 4 ,973 150, 5: 
ee 3 10,216 489,068 || Tennessee. .......... 7 24,421 361, 
ry Ree 5 14,428 297,652||Texas......... 4 59,685) 1,719,392 
eae ony s 7 19,552 01,8 EIGEN hy os ss en erk, a 08s 4 ,314 114,662 
| eee 4 133,981}| Vermont.<.......... 4 2,259 53,859 
Be chcria"s x 7 12,331 313,454!) Virginia. .....:..... 5 21,084) 403,025 
3 17,620} _ 605,387|| Washington......... 5 19,907} 450,315 “ 
3 33,626/ 1,201,730)} West Virginia....... 5 10,523 199,211 
4 21,848 557,700 Madde ncaa Sete es . 4 22,872 571,46! 
6 13,081 238,066 OF ae ee 4 2,479 61,864 
2 13,457 646,862 Dat of < Columbia. . 3 4,468 153,590 
5 6,096 124,119 SS ee 
5 12,186 242,318 yi SRD Sees ei 907,000/ 24,010,326 
4 - 1,932 52,109 


FEDERAL AUTOMOTIVE TAXES 
Calendar = Rappiicasing Trucks, / Tires, Parts, 
Z| 


Year Gasoline Wagons Automobiles} Accessories Total ; 
; <s 
ee = 4 334 


$23,882, 339. $13,329,541 $26,933,596 $51,477,618 | $625,430,892 
25,434,079 14,253,274 101,463,603 90,420,290 | 561,882,091 


See! nite re 9 22,097,673 9,285,246 71,275,162 57,238,244 | 410,568,272 
19,930,773 7,144,898 51,063,559 50,087,911 319,779,560 

19,608,503 5,230,378 29,405,044 33,839,330 | 266,867,164 

20,309,999 8,811,651 64,721,887 491707,930 | 324,244,055 

19,623,215 8,044,343 56,475,926 46,989,497 297,155,357 

19,164,580 6,674,270 42,262,453 35,121,455 256,536,366 

19,502,139 5,261,207 31,533,516 30,590,079 238,284,190 

19,146,788 3,046,826 22,475,887 28,279,190 | 234,150,820 

6,070,913 720,155 4,221,263 9,445,182 76,384,959 


Biisaxe o of Roads, Streets, Alleys in U. S., Dec. 31, 1941 


Source: Federal Works Agency / 


Mileage | Mileage 


| Mileage Mileage 
Under | Milage | of City Under | Milage | of City 
z State Sur- | Streets. State State Sur- Streets, 
Control faced Alleys Control | faced Alleys 
New Hampshire....| 3,603 122 979 
Rev ieee | 998 | at 
N co. x f , 
omWork. <1. "| 141074 214 |, 17,338 
| eet | oe | see 
North D: noe. , 
Ohio, . ‘ 18,550 2,978 19,318 
Oklaho : 9,111 796 tS 
OTegOR so sesso 7,199 314 4,467 
Pennsylvania...... 40,444 1,736 16,929 
Rhode Island...... 870 : 16 1,434 
Bourh Carolina .-.--| 1007, | ogee 
South Oba se Baus ai ety 
23,325 1,787 18,091 
5414 203 7 
(8 | nth | ae 
Tg: 2 , 5 
Washi n 6,191 333 5,337 
West Virginia “7 | 33004 | 1,316 | 2'008 
ee be? 9,963 828 8,125 
Wyoming.......... 4,077 263 875 
Dist. at Columbia. . Rio, 5 856 


354,926 | 31,038 | 303,891 


f roads, streets, and dlleys in the United States as of Dec. 31, 1941, 
Gi G05 test nich 190,000 les wert durfazed and 1,713,000 lls Tg ESA 929.000 
; n leys, miles A 
ane ae ‘geal roads: Ady 000 miles were in national parks, forests and reservations, etc.— 
road total of 1, hes 000 miles. fe eR 
and village d alleys (trans-city connection of State highways) H ¢ local 
and alleys, iba 00 000 ea ae Ree Beets 2 and alleys, 1,596,000 miles. inf 


a. 4 


: Souree: State Registrars of Vital ese 
National Batety, Council, Chicago. 
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States 


Pennsylvania. . 
Rhode Island.. 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee... .. 


Washington........ a 
West Virgiaia sis is > swith eta orion So org noe 
Wisconsin’ ys ane 
Wyoming. i sr.\c acai 


_ Traffic Deaths in Chief Cities, 1941-42 


eee! National Safety Council, Chicago 


1942 . 1941 


aoe RE ays 


ep 


Kenmore, 


I (100,000 to 250,000 Population) 


‘opulation) 
4 


u I (250,000 to 500,000 Population) 


29 31 


TRAFFIC DEATHS DROP 29 PER CENT IN EIGHT MONTHS 


ceidents caused 13,740 deaths in the first eight months of 1943, the National S 
This was 29 per cent below the total for the corresponding period of 1942. ae “4 


with low death rates were: « 
i “(More than 500,000 population), Milwaukee, 2.6; Washington, 3.2; Detroit, 3. 2. 
2 (250, ,000-500,000), Providence, 1.1; St. Paul, 1. 3; Minneapolis, 1.6. 
00,000-250,000), Utica, 0.6; Springfield, Mass, + 1.1; Yonkers, 1.6. 
se perfect pyueede in two-thirds of the ‘year 


Omaha, Ne 
New Haven, Conn. 


eee Mass. . 

Hartford; ‘Conti... acstae tae 
Syreease, Nivea. See Seen 
Elizabeth, SE Tie sae ee 
Utica, N. Y¥. 


Sooo 


Nashville, Tenn..... 
Dowell MASE tinsel s Beet | 
Wilmington, D 
Fall River, tes 
Des Moines, Ia 
Patersoa, N. 
Dayton, Ohio 
aattanoogs. 
Canton, Ohio... 
Spokane, Waa. 
Akron, Ohio. 


no Ne een 
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inemaed Mount Nernpait New Ro 
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Foreign Weights and Measures 


Source: United States Bureau of Standards, as of 1933 


American Deromina- a American 
Equivalents tions Where Used Equivalents 


‘ eee eT SHG. 5. x 4; «| ERIOHO cx oy vs... )82.56 bu. 
(Ae REVI). ¢ ws ots sins a. 10s é es wip ETA i ‘ones se i oe ere 


or li'ra.|Portugal......... ET i) 90:sa:8 a's ae LTRS Pe 
ek gia Republic RESe Ihde et ets ee Scotland, Treland. . 
ee ee 32.38 Ibs. ite (and). Paraguay oe atig Seen i 83 


la. |... 212/25.40 Ibs. ... {Central America. 
. 4.203 et . \Chile o> eae 


Bec eh ies Argentine Republic : gz -0143 Ibs. 
and Mexico..... 20.0787 gals. : Bes NaN ae +e fde . qts. 
eee fH TE Re | ee eee hy (eee as ae | 3 qts, 
r ss “|361.198 ‘Ibs. : .1 Ibs. 
ee ee er Ry Eee | eee a oan 


Guisea (Dutch). 


“F Sea = eS. 17,008.6 8G. metrs. pada Wieaber England..........|50 eu. ft. 
Pease PADRAIG PEGE. . ex 0.12 inch. Lumber (std.) jin Europe. ......./165 cu. ft., or 
Tecan ae ee ae 1,980 ft. b. m, 
prow Malta... 5.40 g: Manzana.. .. .|Nicar “ saigigne| TAS Bates. 


ae India St ee -..../Costa 
Sata wis India (Madras) . Bolivi 


byes. pe ie a } ibs. ee + 4.68 miles. 


75 Ibs. (geo: é : : 
an aig Sim ache 2's : il -- -.{1:1594 miles, 


Philippine ‘islands .|139.44 Ibs. 
Argentine Republic|0.94708 foot. 
0.91416 foot. 


: one «ake Oe 
Weds hikes res, art -.|British Empire. T2008¢ liq. at. 
ae tates RHEIN, oid Wiki wot Sieve Ts Qué i by oe 109205 dry at. 
ee ce ngland.... s+. . <> ee 
seen ee Cn: ee ee rine is. Qué oa OS Tha. tg 
9 a ois -|129-54 Ibs. ; 


GEICO Se saw ne 

double) Uruguay 2220027 

a iis Uruguay......... 
a a Venezuela... ..... 


: 3 in 
ean eenneetes 16 gale. Sun 2 975,84 ers. (troy) 
Oy van -|3 ; 5.96 b 


ae = 


2. 471 acres 


.|2.838 bu. " 
26.418 gals. rd Pala Sain) Ve RAO 


3 ; 
.. [Persia ( . feoeant | HHonduras:.<scseeeee 32.953 inches. 
‘| Austria: (Germany) i ice Mae Se icar! j eeb 6 thie : 


ee eet. es 
Mie te Ibs. isa hae 32.902 the inches. 
(Germany) |2.074 yas. || Vedro......-- “ 0°66 mile. 


ilies 41.50 acres. 
eres 207 Ka....----[Fettiand & Treiand|41.282 bur 


The word also is used to denote 
metric f 200 Siustas is now very generally in use. 
: a in a metal. Thus, pure gold is 24 carats fine. iy. 


GG 
- trol established July 13, 1931. 


notes into gold suspende: 


‘of notes suspended July 30. 1931. 


‘into gold suspended Oct. 12, 19 


‘deemable on demand in U. S 
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U. S—Foreign Moneys im Equivalents of This Country 


Foreign Monetary Units Valued in U. S. Money — 


Source: Official Builetin, the Treasury Department 


; i f 1930, the following estimates by the Director of the Mint of the values! 
Dieiee nchetary units are hereby proclaimed to be the values of such units in the money wy as. 2 p 
in estimating the value of all foreign merchandise during the quarter beginning A 


of the U. S. 
, 1942, 


If no such value has been proclaimed, 


rgentine Republic, peso ($1.6335). Given value 
is me gold ‘eu Paper nominally convertible at 
44% of face value. Conyers. suspend. Dec. 16, 1929. 
* Australia, pound ($8.2397). Control of gold 
stocks and exports authorized Dec. 17, 1929. 
Belgium, belga ($0.1695). By decree of Mar. 31, 
1936. One belga eauals 5 Belgian francs. The 
Anglo-Belgian financial agreement of June 7, 1940, 
fixed the rate of exchange of the Belgian franc and 
the franc of the Belgian Congo at 176.625 francs 
for £1 sterling. 


Bolivia, boliviano ($0.6180). Conversion of notes 


‘into gold suspended Sept. 23, 1931 


Brazil, milreis ($0.0606). Based upon official rate 
for milreis in terms of the dollar as announced by 
the Bank of Brazil. Conversion of Stabilization 
Office notes, into gold suspended Nov. 22, 1930. 

British Honduras, dollar ($1.6931)). Conversion 
of notes suspended. 

Bulgaria, lev ($0.0122). Exchange control estab- 
lished Oct. 15, 1931. 

Canada, dollar ($1.6931). Embargo on export of 
gold, Oct. 19, 1931; redemption of Dominion notes 
in gold suspended April 10, 1933. “ 

Chile, peso ($0.2060). Given valuation is of gold 
peso. Gold pesos are received for conversion at the 
Tate of 4 paper pesos for one gold peso. Conversion 


China, yuan. Silver standard abandoned by de- 


- eree of Nov. 3, 1935; bank notes made legal tender 


under Currency Board control; exchange rate for 
British currency primarily fixed at about 1s. 212 d., 
or about 2914¢ U. S., per yuan. 

. Hong Kong, dollar. ‘Treasury notes and notes of 
the three banks of issue made legal tender by sil- 
ver nationalization ordinance of Dec. 5, 1935; ex- 


’ change fund created to control exchange rate. 


Colombia, peso ($0.5714). Obligation to sell gold 
suspended Sept. 24, 1931. New gold content of 
.56424 grams of gold 9/10 fine established by mone- 
tary law of Nov. 19, 1938, effective Nov. 30, 1938. 

Costa Rica, colon ($0.7879). Conversion of 
notes into gold suspended Sept. 18, 1914; exchange 
control established Jan. 16, 1932. 

' Cuba, peso ($1.0000). By law of May 25, 1934. 

Czechoslovakia, koruna. 5 

Denmark, krone ($0.4537). Conversion of notes 
into gold suspended Sept. 29, 1931. 

Dominican Republic, dollar ($1.6931). U. S. 

cuador, sucre ($0.3386). Conversion of notes 
into gold’suspended Feb. 9, 1932. 

Egypt, pound (100 piasters) ($8.3692). Conver- 
sion of notes into gold suspended Sept. 21, 1931, 

Estonia, Kroon ($0.4537). Conversion of notes 
into gold suspended June 28, 1933, . 

Finland, markka ($0.0426). ees of notes 


-_ money is the principal circulating medium. 


France, franc, Provisions of monetary law of 
Oct. 1, 1936, providing for gold content of franc, 
superseded by decree of June 30, 1937, which stated 
that the gold content of the franc shall be fixed 
ultimately by a decree adopted by the Council of 
Ministers. Until issuance of such decree a stabili- 
zation fund shall regulate the relationship between 
the franc and foreign currencies. 

ermany, reichsmark ($0.4033). Exchange con- 

Great Britain, pound sterling ($8.2397). Obliga- 
tion to sell gold at legal monetary par suspended 
Sept. 21, 1931. 

’ Greece, drachma ($0.0220). Conversion of notes 
into gold suspended Apr. 26, 1932. 
Guatemala, quetzal ($1.6931). Conversion of 
Mar. 6, 1933. 

National bank notes re- 
- dollars. 

Honduras, lempira ($0.8466), Gold exports pro- 
hibited Mar. 27, 1931; lempira circulates as equiva- 
lent of half of U. S. dollar, 

_ Hungary, pengo ($0.2961). Exchange control es- 
tablished July 17, 1, 

India (British), rupee ($0.6180). Obligation to 

es at legal monetary par suspended Sept, 21, 


Haiti, gourde ($0.2000). 


Indo-China, piaster. Piaster pegged to French 
franc at the rate of 1 piaster = 10 French francs; 
conversion of notes into gold suspended Oct. 2, 1936. 

Treland, pound ($8.2397). Conversion of notes 
into gold suspended Sept. 21, 1931. ; 

Italy, lira ($0.0526). New gold content of 46.77 


or if proclaimed varies by 5% or more from the buying rate; 
‘the New York market at noon on the day of exportation, conversion shall be made at such buying fe 


¥ 


milligrams of fine gold per lira established 
monetary law of Oct. 5, 1936. 

Japan, yen ($0.8440). Embargo on gold e 
Dec. 13, 1931. 3 

Latvia, lat. Currency pegged to sterling Se 
28, 1936, at 2,522 lat = £100; on Sept. 13, 19396 
law was passed providing that if the pound sterl: 
should depreciate by more than 5 per cent Ww 
respect to the United States doliar, or the Swedi 
krona, the Bank of Latvia shall take steps to k 
the rate of exchange of the lat stable by basin 
on gold or some other monetary unit. 7 

Liberia, dollar ($1.6931). British money is prs 
cipal circulating medium. 

Lithuania, litas ($0.1693). 
suspended Oct. 1, 1935. , 

Mexico, peso. Decree of Aug. 28, 1936, leff t 
monetary unit, the peso, to be later defined by ld 

Netherlands and colonies, guilder (fiori; 
($0.6806). Suspension of convertibility of now 
into gold and restrictions placed on free gold ¢ 
ports—Sept. 26, -1936; gold export prohibition ~ 
pealed by decree June 28, 1938; prohibition restow 
by Act. of Nov. 25, 1938. The Anglo-Netherlar 
financial agreement of June 14, 1940, establish! 
the official rate of exchange between the Neth; 
lands Indjes guilder and the pound sterling at 7 
guilders for £1 sterling. By act of Sept. 20, 196 
the Netherlands Indies Volksraad decided, subjj 
to later ratification by law, that the Java 
shall fix the value of its stocks of gold coin 
bullion at Fl. 2,121 per kilogram fine. 

Newfoundland, dollar ($1.6931). Newfoundlai 
and Canadian notes legal tender. 

New Zealand (pound ($8.2397). Conversion | 
notes into gold suspended and export of gold : 
stricted, Aug. 5, 1914; exch. regula. Dec., 1931. || 

Nicaragua, cordoba ($1.6933). Embargo on g@ 
exports Nov. 13, 1931. 

. Norway, krone ($0.4537). Conversion of now 
into gold suspended Sept. 29, 1931. 

_Panama, balboa ($1.0000). U.S. money is pr 
cipal circulating medium. : 

Paraguay, peso (Argentine) ($1.6335). 
guayan paper currency is used; 


Free export of zg 


M4 


Obligation to © 
out gold deferred Mar. 13, 1932; exchange con 
established Mar. 1, 1936. : 
Peru, sol ($0.4740). Conversion of notes 
Ro. pees aay 18, ne ) | 
ilippine Fslands,’ peso -5000). By act 
proved Mar. 16, 1935. 1 
Poland, zloty ($0.1899). Exchange control este 
lished Apr. 27, 1936. 
Portugal, escudo ($0.0749), Gold exchange stan 
ard suspended Dec, 31, 1931. | 
Rumania, leu ($0.0101). Exchange control este 
lished May 18, 1932. | 
Salvador, colon ($0.8466). Conversion of 
into gold suspended Oct. 7, 1931. } 
Spain, peseta. 
Straits Settlements, dollar ($0.9613). Bri 
pound sterling and Straits dollar and half dolli 
legal tender. ‘ ' 
Sweden, krona ($0.4537). Conversion cf no} 
into gold suspended Sept. 29, 1931. ‘ 
Switzerland, franc. Order of Federal Counr 
enacted Sept. 27, 1936, instructed the Swiss Ne 
tional Bank to maintain the gold parity of | 
franc at a value ranging between 190 and 215 mii 
grams of fine gold. 


Thailand (Siam), baht (tical) ($0.7491). ee 
100 piasters equal | 


nod 


version of notes into gold suspended May 11, 
sen oes ($0.0744). 

the Turkish £; conversion of notes into gold 

pendea 1916; exchange control established 


Union of South Africa, pound ($8.2397). Con 
sion of notes into gold suspended Dec, 28, 1932. 

Union of Soviet Republics, chervonetz ($8.71 

Uruguay, peso ($0.6583). Conversion of no’ 
into gold suspended Aug. 2, 1914; exchange co 
established Sept. 7, 1931. New gold content 
.585018 grams of pure gold per peso establish 
monetary law of Jan. 12, 1938. 


Venezuela, bolivar ($0.3267). Exchan 
established Dec. 12, 1996. ; eee er 
ugoslavia, dinar ($0.0298), Exchange con 
established Oct. 7, 1931. pat 
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"FINANCE, WEALTH, DEBT, TAXATION 
Net Debt in the United States, by Years 


Source: United States Department of Commerce 
OUTSTANDING NET PUBLIC AND PRIVATE DEBT 


‘ [Billions of dollars] 

ie. Pubiic Private 

i- Public Fed Sta Sc wees 

Year private Ov 

end total | Total and local | Total Farm he, Short- 

Fed goy- Total Cor- | mort- | estate | term 
Beenc., | Sta porate | sages | mort- 
gages 

9 30.1 15.4 14.7 141.8 91.0 48.9 9. 
6 33.0 17.1 15.9 | 131.6] 89.1 48.0 a3 | S19] 2°3 
5 35.5 18.7 16.8 120.0 85.5 46.8 8.6 30.0 34.5 
4 37.8 21.0 16.8 111.6 80.7 45.4 12 27.4 30.9 
2 39.0 23.1 15.9 110.3 77.3 42.8 7.8 26.7 33.0 
8 41.9 26.0 15.9 109.0 75.1 41.6 7.6 25.9 33.8 
5 45.5 29.5 16.0 109.0 73.0 40.4 7.4 25.5 36.0 
3 47.1 31.3 15.8 ad 2 74.7 42.1 tie 25.4 36.4 
9 48.3 32.6 15.7 108.6 76.1 43.4 ToL 25.6 32.5 
1 50.8 34.8 16.0 109.4 75.5 42.5 6.9 26.1 33.8 
5 52.6 36.4 16.2 111.9 75.7 42.1 6.8 26.8 36.2 
4 64.9 48.7 16.3 116.5 76.1 41.6 6.7 27.8 40.3 
9 110.3 94.6 15.7 113.5 75.2 40.7 6.5 28.0 38.3 


GROSS AND NET PUBLIC DEBT 
(Billions of dollars] 


=) a93%) sae 1933 rise =| 1936 1937| | 1938 1939 1940| 1941 1942 . : 


S public debt...........- 36.4) 39.2| 43.2] 48.2) 57.3] 60.9) 64.7] 67.4} 67.0 69.9 73.3 86.6 re 
‘Fed Govt. and Fed. agen...} 17.9} 19.6 23-4) 28.2| 38.0} 41.5) 45.1) 47.8] 47.5] 49.9] 53.1] 66.4|113.9 
" ¥ederal Government. . 16.0} 17 8} 20.8) 23.8) 28.5] 30.6) 34.4) 37.3) 39.4| 42.0) 45.0 oo 
’ Federal agencies. .... tO1 4. 2.5] 4. 9.5} 10.9] 10.7] 10.5} 8.0] 7.9} 8.1) 8 


[ 8 F . r R 

eed local governm: ts} 18.5; 19.5] 19.8) 20.0] 19.3) 19.4) 19.7} 19.6] 19.6 20.0) 20.2] 20.2 186 
eductions: 2 

Fed. Govt. and Fed. agencies} 2.5) 2.6) 4.6) 7.2) 14.9) 15.5) 15.6) 16.5) 14.8] 15.1] 16.7) 17.8) 19.3 
_ Fed. Govt. and Fed. agen. : : 
holdings of U. S. Govt. debt. 7 5 6! 1.0) 2.8) 1.7{ 2.5, 3.8] 5.0} 6.2) 7.5} S84) 10m 
- Fed. Govt. and Fed. agen.. 

holdings of Fed. agency 


OE > eens wr ohets, 2 = om ou .9| 2.5] 4.7) 5.3] 4.9] 48] 2.0] 12) 12, 9 10 
(7) 1D). 34> 3.8}. 74) 8.4) 8.2F 7:8). -7.3 7.9, 8.5) 8.1 

~ | 3.8] 3.6] 3.0] 3.2} 3.4] 3.5] 3.6] 3.8] 3.9] 40] 40) 3,9 
Daite Co et Oe 30.1} 33.0] 35.5) 37.8} 39.0) 41.9] 45.5) 47.1] 48.3] 50.8) 52. : 64.9 1103 
ed, Govt. and Fed. agencies 15.4| 17.1] 18.7] 21.0} 23.1] 26.0] 29.5] 31.3| 32.6) 34.8] 36.4] 48.7) 94.6 
e and local governments; 14.7| 15.9] 16.8] 16.8) 15.9) 15.9] 16.0] 15.8) 15.7| 16.0 16.21 16.3) 15.7 

. GROSS AND NET CORPORATE DEBT 
{Billions of dollars] 


Item .- 1930) 1931) 1932 “a 1934, 1935) 1936| 1937) 1938 939 ) 1940) 1941| 1942 


corporate debt.. .| 91. : .0| 78.8) 77.9 
g-term 59. 5 t i 


o 
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Public Debt of Bs Diasted States 
(On basis of daily Treasury Statements) 


Per Por; 
Gross Debt | Cap. ||June 30| Gross Debt — Cap. 


June 30 


oy Per 
ine 30 | Gross Debt | Cap. 


2 ollars. i 
| 1, Sta 35,483,054,419 246. 932.... 19,487, 009,766 
4'297,918,412 . ee 

19: 33°976.250:608 

>| 22, 9,390 

Zoscee- 22. 349,687,750 

Siena 1427 

25..2+- 30" 516,272,174 

ee ale 197643, 183,079 

927....- 18,510,174,266 

"6042 146. 


Pee hie 16, 72,42%,44 
16,185, 308,299 ‘ 158,6967090'330 [1008.34 


-57 
115.65 }|1931...-. 16,801.485,143 


+ (1943) does not include; The marketable public issues, as of June 30, 1943, 
salt es eee by the Treasury | totaled $95,310,000,000, of which Treasury "bon ds 
The interest-bearing debt (June } constituted $57,720,000, ‘000; Treasury notes, $9 EF 

,380,000,000; the non-interest | 000,000; Treasury bills, $11,864,000,000; cates 
iat date was $1,316,000,000. of indebtedness, $16, 561, $00 000. ‘5 
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Commercial and Industrial Failures in the United States __ 
Source: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc.; data do not include banks 8 


Current 


y Current Current 
Year Failures Liabil. Year Failures Liabil. - Year Failures Liabil, \ 
Cal.) Number $1,000 upe ) ©» | Number $1,000 (Cal,) Number 
(oa Chess s\s 404 100,763 19355 Soc 12,244 310,580 LDDs oa 21 
1941. 044 11,848 136, 104 1934.. 12,091 333,959 1915.).... 
1940... ... 13,619 166,684 1988 2. 5 aie 20,307 502,830 1910 «<e.. 
1939 B 14,768 182,520 1932.°. 00. 31,822 928,313 POOR: 2 Jd 
1939 A 11,408 168,204 1931... 28,285 736,310 1900....: 
1938.0, 05 12,836 246,505 LOBOS Fe 26,355 668,282 1895. .... 
¢ LOO Vii (olds 9,490 183,253 M2! ee 22,909 483,252 
i 1936, .... 9,607 203,173 ||1925..... 13,197 443,744 


The 1939A figures are comparable with previous years; figures for 1939B are due to complete coverag & 
of some branches of business which were not reporting all voluntary discontinuances with long t 
creditors of all small concerns forced out by attachments, executions, foreclosures, etc. 


BANK SUSPENSIONS 
Source: Federal Reserve System 


The figures for bank suspensions represent banks which, during the periods shown, closed ‘temporari! 
or permanently on account of financial difficulties; does not include banks whose deposit liabilities wei 
assumed by other banks at the time of closing (in some instances with the aid of Federal Depos 
Insurance Corporation loans). 
Federal deposit insurance became vperative January 1, 1934. 


Bank suspensions (with deposits) have numbered | (1936) 44, ($11,306,000); (1937) 59 ($19,723,0009 
as follows: (1921) 505, $172,188,000; (1922) 367, Gates 55, ($13,012, 000); (1939) 42, ($34,998. 000" 
$93,043,000; (1923) 646. $149,601, 000: (1924) 1775, | (1940). 22, rs 943, 000): (1941) 8, Sh 726,000); (1942 
$210,151,000, (1925) 618, $167, 555.000; (1926) | 9, ($1, 702,000). 

976, $260,378,000; (1927) 669, $199,329 ,000; (1928) Figures for 1933 do not include 2,113 banks wit! 
499, $142,580.000; (1929) 659. $230,643,000;: (1930) | deposits of $2,523,938,000 that were not license 
1.352, $853.363.000; (1931) 2.294, $1.690,669,000; | following the ‘* banking holiday’’ since placed ij 
ey 1,456, $715,626,000; (1933) 628. $361.051,000; | liquidation or receivership. The holiday began ad 
(1934) 57, | $36,937,000; | (1935) 34, $10,015, 000; March 6 and closed March 15, 1933. K 


New Security Issues, 1932-1942 


sea Domestic issues, Commercial and Financial Chronicle; foreign issues, U. S, Dept. of Commeree 
figures show millions of dollars 


3 For New Capitat For Refunding — 
: of Domestic oe}. Domestic i 
ai/ism i} Corporate eo: | = ; \ 
ge | 322 g2| 58 |. 2 eeels | Bel —2 
=e Ses “3|.e3  ,| 2 See a3/ 23 2 &: 
Se io" Irotal] 2e] Se oo] Oo Ro” | Tetl) 94 o¢ 362 i 
| Be Sy #3 | Ug |Toral S25} § ae #5] Ys |Trotal] 82s 8 : 
Be a nel ag Rac) & a HE] ae Mee] « 

) 1,751) 1,197) 1,165) 762} 77 325 305] 32 554| 498 87 93 319 315) 56% 
1,063 720 483} 64 161; | 40) 12 '343) 283 <6 26 219 187} 60 
2,160] 1,386) 1,386} 803) 405 178 144 -774|_ 76 136] 317 312 312 g 
4,699} 1,457] 1,409} 855) 150 404 334) 48 3,242/3,216) 365 87| 1,864) 1,782 ; 
6.214) 1,972) 1,949] 735) 22 | 1,192 839} 23 || 4,242/4,123) 382] 353) 3,387) 3,187 118 , 

| 3,937] 2,138} 2,094) 712] 157 1,225 817) 44 1,799;1,680) 191) 281) 1.209 856} 119 
4,449) 2,360) 2,325} 971; 481 873 807} 85 || 2,089}2,061 12 665] 1,287] 1,236 . 
5,842] 2,289) 2,239] 931 24 383 287! 50 3,553/3.465| 195) 1,537) 1,733} 1,596] 88é 
4,803] 1,951) 1,948) 75 461 736 601 2 2,852) 482) 344} 2,026) 1,834 193) ~ 

,046| 2, 2,852) 518)1,272 | 1,062 889 1 2,693)2,689| 435) 6) 1,557} 1,430) ~ 4 
2,109] 1,069] 1,069| 342' 108 618 500 .. t 1,040]1,040' 181 440! 418 410) 2.) 


; Domestic new capital and refunding issues by federal agencies include publicly offered i id 
federal credit agencies, but excludes direct obligations of U. S Treasury. e y wus 4 
Foreign issues include issues of noncontiguous U. S. ‘Territories and Possessions. 
The purposes fer which new corporate securities were issued in 1941, and the estimated net proceed 
“were: plant and eauipment, $639,000,000; working capital, $158,000,000; retirement of securities 
31, 528, 000,000; repayment of other debt, $102,000,000; other purposes, $53,000,000. 


“Fh 


United States Government Receipts and Expenditures 


Source: Annual statements of the Treasury Department q 


She Net Receipts Expenditures + Net Receipts Expenditures © | 

Per . Per || (Fiscal) Nat oy Per Beech a4 C I 

Total Cap. Total Cap. Total Cap. Total f cabs 

Dollars Dols Dollars Dols. Dollars Dols, D Bh 
697,910,827] 7. ie 760,586,802} 7.66}/ 1930.... 4,177,941,702133.01 3,994,139 487 3 
‘782534, 548 ye 734,056 202) 7.29}| 1931....| 3,189,/638,632125.70 4,091, 97,712 ‘32 
1,124,324,795)11.00) 1,977,681,751) 19.36]! 1932... . SEES Lh 16.06| 5,153,644,895| 41. 
3, 664, 582'865/35.38 |12.697,836.706 122.58 || 1933... .| 2,079,696,742/16.54| 5,142'953'627| 40. 
5,152,257, 136149.07 18,522) Boe 705/176.40 || 1934... .| 3,115,554,050/24.64 7,105,050,085 56, 
6,694,565,389 62.83 6, 482,090,191} 60,84// 1935... .| 3,790,045, 732/29.88 7,375,825,166 58, 
5,624,932,961/51,98} 5,538, 209,189] 51.18 || 1936. ...| 4,115,956,615/32.17] 8'879,798.258| 69, 
4,109, 104,151/37.40 3.795.302) 500 293, ,237|40.93| 8,105,158,547| 62 
4,007,135,481)35.93| 3,697,478,020 241,661,227|47.89 7,691,287, 108 59 
4,012,044,702/35.44| 3,506,677,715 tiga 43.21] 9,268'338,030) 70. 
3,780, 148,685|32.91| 3,529,643/446 924,836,402/44.09| 9/665,085,539| 73, 
$,962,755,690|33.98) 3,584, 987,874 607,211,852|57.29 |12,774'890,324| 96. 
a'043' 348 166 eat Ue Sere 3, oeare sates a2" ,621 re ne 32,491,307,398 “ 

4,033, 250/225/33.19] 3. 848, 463,190 : ei: {78 as cusea us 3 


The 1943 total receipts were $23,384,645,502 from which 
Federal old-age and survivors’ insurance trust fund ($1,103 ‘002,793. Re the net sei gsc 
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United States Revenues and Expenditures 
Source: United States Treasury Department - 


Fiscal Year Fiscal Y¥ 
CHIEF RECEIPTS 1942 . cyt = rie thabous 
al eee Dollars Dol 
Ao ye 8 A ES Pe Cees “ +972.99 | 3,469, 83 S48, 48 |16, 093" 86 1 
Eifanepus PAUSED AL TOVONUE oes. ee Bons a wo 3,847,078,238. 2,966,863,798.83| 4,552, “849; Te, 00 


cial security taxes: 
SOONG CARGO. Se uivs so nat on oh owen es-eN * 4 690,554, oe -83f 1, 139 ,495, rhc 70 


x ,698,485. 
67,908,883.71 77,111,044, 72 


CHIEF EXPENDITURES 1943 1942 


Genera!: Dollars Dollars 
Taratias PARI e ne othe xs oy 732,261,210.89| 685,384,930.72 


Departmental (not otherwise classified) 
“Agriculture Department: 
Agricultural Conservation and Adjustment Administration. .... 764,993,899.78} 786,329,416.12 
cultural Marketing Administration......................- 170,717.47 3,615, 426.19 
; aapatey Credit Corporation—Restoration of capital esi 
E 1,637,445.51 
64,940,490.91 
,028,625.16 
119,556.47 
y rtg . 815,788. 9,607,575.24 
ie db = se K sf 26,493,035.34 
oe r 8,193,608.96 _ 
Rural Electrification Administration. ....-...«.....----...-+- 95,746.02 9,124,097.93 
4 Federal Security Agency 
Civilian Dser vation: Roary fc tk bik Hee RANG te eee 17,914,849.83 162,670,199.39 
a PAPAIN NE S|, oc ee ta aur, Psa d s Ska. a a 474/149,107.33| 473,109:734.87 
aS ME RA Re ee ee eer AT 2 ee ee ee 80,526,775.01 162), 874,011.52 
Wirenerat Works Agen 
_ Publie Buildings A ministration Beet aes. 47,994,974.28 60,368, 784.36 
dministration. .901,507. tee Oe 
é ‘xp 299'016,594.72| 882/443'460.43 
OL oe ares BE eee ee ee eee oe 555,667.44 454,174.56 
2 EO EE RE SHES ET 68,574,766.54 91,438,941.58 
» Federal Housing Administration.......-.- 22.22. ..0-20--0205- 3,489, 169.39 5,975,482.97 
' Federal Public Housing Authority....................-. Ne 737,917. 10,073,835.13 
ee ee ee elk ey See aera ,459,650.90 
Oy AS ee re ee ee Pe 37,540,017.85 
Post Office Department (deficiency) (current). . . . 000,000.00 
Post Office Department (deficiency) (prior years) 691,130.81 
Railroad eves gate pO eee gee! , A: 1b Sh cos 0 
R and work and fidodvontrols.. O45 i. ons oe ee - 
Becnenoce Valley 3 ee RS RE ONS: «5 Ob Ry Fee 111.474.015.438 126,986,550.27 
Se recrcat ot on athe 1 he public MRS ety 2 0.ce Paces Me a tech 35S *...| 1,808,160,395.51 if 260,085, oa 46 
Demstindn: GE CAKES MEI CNIGICE. O25 oa kb ew sk eos ooo ang 79,137,650.84 94'399,952.79 
eamaan Ia” AATITIITSIGtEACIONN co 0k ges a > cow cles cee ale be peed ies Supigee 571.976,261.26| 554,821, re 41 
SR es nee oa 5,595,219,090.49| 5,986,225,630.43 
42,317,469,810.17|14,102,901,319.09 » — 
349,025.51] 8,579,588,975.68 
Department ; ; 29 
ee tes Maritime Commission , : 929,451,092.14 
_ War Sh Be tes BSRITMALEAtION. te 8 aia as oo soon oaly ae i Hee oy a hes 
‘ Snes Se 0 ee ee 794,732.488.10| 381,862,358.75. 


Shree Sa cg a I 2 en ee 2 ea .... .|72,108,862,204.06 26,011,065,089.39 _ 


. Revolving funds (net): 


FE: eee AL, Ce ee 41,181,122.36 7)092,619.75 
a Works Administration. A eB eta. ddl aw, oe 1,442'198.21 11,301,771.47 


- Subtotal SS rey iO ty ae ME aa leo ve wie o BAR winhedle ps 39,738,924.15 18,394,391.22 — 


Vv nts, & ; : 
y, cTranstor ta trust Ace, te on (surplus A at stamps) 70,555, oe ee 126,208,000.00 


Fe to District of Columbia (United States share) 6,000,00' 6,000, 0. ’ 

Be cat ruplayees’ retro. funds (United States share)... 107, ,240, 00. te me p “af 
3 ,047,057. 

Rainond Srariaet Ronee. on a Ss 5 Ci 214/801,000.00]  140,850,000.00 


nt insurance stration fund transfers to 
Railroad nemployie tana (act ocr LOADED NCE whales sie 2 5,973,300.00 3,909,667.00 


435,065,022.17| 380,899,986.65 — 


7 78,178,885,240.87 585,097.69 
e - s (excluding public debt retirements).......-. 78,178,885,240.87 32, 396, 
5 publie ae pati ocaente (sinking fund, ete.) ...-....------s+> 3,463,400.00 94,722) 300.00 


_ Total expenditures (including public debt retirements)... 78,182,348,640.87|32,491,307,397.69 


A 
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518 
: v ‘ ° 2 s 2 
National Income, by Industrial Divisions 
3 Source: U. S. Department of Commerce; in millions of dollars 
Industrial division 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 {| 1939 | 1940 | 1941 
A apie ecaned Be 2,992| 3,474] 4,963] 5,331] 6,106] 4,973] 5,230) 5,312) 7,338 
Mining. tocal...: BAO AEE Seite g 605| 990] 1,025) 1,398] 1,729} 1,218] 1,418] 1,762) 2,106 
Pertianacltse hbo wer aa cz itiase ah le 130! 160 132 136 128 104 17 127 
Bituminous coal..ii i. to. S ee 273) 426) 449) 531 566) 467) 503) 615 
MaIVIOENLs Tech ics MeV cs ech eases 43 95) 131 207| 339 189} 244) 299 
CO Tefsya ee. Ie Sd Re pee apie Ee 135| © 231] 22 390| 533] _ 341] 416] 563) 6 
Manufacturing, total...........| 8,410/10,803/12,790|15,611) 8,016] 3,570/16,965/20,254)27,622 
: Food, beverages and tobacco.....| 1,580} 1,933] 2,007] 2,249) 2,284) 2,19 ,379| 2,484) 2, 
i Paper, printing and publishing. .| 1,166] 1,366} 1,490) 1,676) 1,876) 1,619 ,729| 1,905) 2, 
Textiles and leather............ ,869| 2,004] 2,300) 2,542] 2,610) 2,175) 2,711) 2,849 
Construction mater., furniture. . . 567 785 997| 1,343] 1,590) 1,244!) 1,531) 1,809 
Chemicals, petroleum refining. ... 753 899] 1,021] 1,249] 1,474] 1,145] 1,482] 1,802 
Machinery, transportation equip- f 
ment baa ather motal products.| 2,128] 3,333] 4,392) 5,849] 7,403] 4,573/%6,292) 8,453 
Contract construction.......... 54 668 879] 1,447] 1,793] 1,771] 1,942) 2,138 
. Transportation, total...... Aidt 3,606] 3,798] 4,084] 4,767] 5,080} 4,323) 4,950} 5,412 
rai , Pullman an 
cee ape : 4 SEAR hy Ae 2,120 ob rth 2.359 ety zone zigea sue 
Water transportation........... 280 0: 
Street uWave rane irate taret~ © 371; 379] 353) 397) 382) 331 348) 379 
Motor transp’tation, public ware- 
houses aa ether feimapartanion 835 885 960| 1,112) 1,220) 1,138} 1,293} 1,397} 1,652} 1,99 
Fowerand pas ei i. rc es 1,027] 1,128/-1,153)} 1,244] 1,405] 1,370) 1,459) 1,587) 1,780) 1 
Communication.,.............. 639| 680) 724| 778) 862) 86 92 937) 1,017| 1,06) 
Mrade, totals i)... eee 6,322] 7,428] 8,153) 9,426/10,439| 9,823]10,956)12,222/14,434) 15. 
LATS Vi) Sele eM a 4,253] 5,072) 5,466] 6,256] 6,932) 6,484) 7,135) 7,878] 9,257) 10, 
a, Cin BEES Ab ee SB 2,069) 2,356! 2,687| 3,170) 3,507) 3,339) 3,821) 4,344) 5,177) 3, 
Finance, total.................. 4,768| 5,132| 5,680] 6,483] 6,897| 6,691; 6,796] 6,973) 7,659] 8, 
PRIME erred. siaih a) HAN ean = fy Soh aloud» 485) 563) 711 830} 967} 927 978) 1,094 1,377) 1, 
TTC Toe SR ge 905} _ 960}' 1,026} 1,097) 1,224] 1,216] 1,193] 1,142) 1,173] 1,28 
Security brokerage and real estate| 3,378] 3,609) 3,943] 4,556) 4,706] 4,548) 4,625) 4,737] 5,109) 5 
vernment, total.. ..| 6,631) 7,652) 7,980} 9,291] 9,114] 9,869] 9,987|10,303/11,503) 16,38 
SPPUETEIE Sos 5. 8 ysis ss 2,683) 3,720) 3,905} 4,997] 4,623) 5,143] 5,169| 5,367] 6,433) 11 
State, county, local, pu 3,948] 3,932] 4,075) 4,294) 4,491) 4,726] 4,818] 4,936] 5,070) 5,1 
SEL ae ea ah ya ,589| 5,183) 5,596] 6,25 ,904) 6,657| 6,957! 7,449) 8,019) 9; 
Miscellaneous.................- 2,192] 2,519) 2.692) 2,894! 3,168] 3,070) 3,244) 3,460) 4,182) 4,46 
‘Total national income...... 42,322)49,455)/55,719)64,924/71,513'64,200/70,829177,809/95,6181119,7 
1 Include work-relief wages shown separately in table below, excludes subsistence to members’ 
the armed forces. i . J 
NATIONAL INCOME BY DISTRIBUTIVE SHARES: in millions of dollars 5 
Type of share . ~ 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 / 1941 
‘ot: compensation of employees] 29,831 |34,475/37, 509] 43,024) 48,262) 45, 105) 48,075] 52,352/64,561 
‘otal salaries and wages........ 28,698 /32,596|/35,616) 39,970/44,989] 41, 181/44, 236/48, 686/60,882 
Salaries, wages in private industry|24,246|27,979|30,590/ 34, 508/39, 267| 35, 183/}37,990|41,915|52,625 
Salaries, wages govern. agencies. ..| 4,452) 4,617) 5,02 ,462| 5,722 99 ,246| 6,771) 8,257 
_ Tot. supplem. salaries, wages...| 1,133} 1,879] 1,893} 3,054| 3,273] 3,924) 3,839] 3,666] 3,679 
m Workereliel wages. ii... 5....2+... 656} 1,387] 1,329) 2,155] 1,639] 2,094) 1,870} 1,577} 1,213 
Soc. Security contribu..employers..|:.....]......J...... 303} 1,020] 1,185) 1,286] 1,358] 1,686 
Other laborincome.............. 477; 492) . 564) 596} 614; 645) 683) 731 78 
Net inc. incorporated business...| —625 549| 1,668) 3,767} 3,943) 1,658) 4,228) 5,844) 7,668 
Dividends....... Sh 3 ESE 1G Er 2;193 25) 2,931) 4,65. ,745) 3,172] 3,806) 4,046] 4,403 
Business savings. ........./.... —2,818|-2,176|-1,263] -888| -—802|-1,514] 422] 1,798) 3,265 
Net income of proprietors. ...... 6,549] 7,526) 9,476}10,870 11,910}10,122/11,151) 12,160) 15,498 
PAR TAG UL Eure Wot okie eee. SA x 2,224! 2,667; 4,088} 4,401] 5,086; 4,013] 4,2 ,362| 6,245 
ROOST. eS aie ae eh Mapas hae Sean Syl oh 4,325) 4,859] 5,388] 6,469] 6,833] 6,109] 6,860| 7,798] 9,253 
BerORt Aes an eka iy 5,110} 5,176] 5,106] 5,130] 5,146] 5,068] 5,08 , 129) 5,250 
Net rents and royalties......... 1,457 1,960] 2,133] 2,243) 2,247) 2,290) 2,324) 2,641 


Addencum: Net income of incor- 
porated business before Federal 
axes 


—208} 1,135] 2,403] 4,958] 5,219 


Exclude subsistence to members of the armed forces. 
Includes pay rolls and maintenance of Civilia: 
Works Administration, Federal Emergency Reli 


obo plus administrative pay rolls outside of Washington, D. C., for all except the Federal Wo nidi 
Includes contributions to Railroad Retirement and Railroad Unempieyment Compensation Funds 
PER CAPITA INCOME PAYMENTS (DOLLARS) BY STATES 


m Conservation Corps enrollees and payrolls of Ciy. 
ef Administration, and 


2,518] 5,460) 8,388] 14,608 


2 


the Federal \ orks Progra 


. ‘Region and State 


| 1939 1942 || Region and State {1939 | 1942 Region and State 
United States...|539| 852 Florida... 2... 442| 655|| Minnesota.......|_ 
——— COTgIA ee oun 29 4 
New England..... 680] 1,026 Kentucky CNehee 397 a7 [ae a 
Connecticut... .. 754] 1,296 Louisiana......,. 354 534 Wisconsin. .. 
0 a 474| °786]| Mississippi. ||| 201) 407|/Northwest.. |_|. - 
Massachusetts. ..| 719} 1,024]! North Carolina...| 308! 5231! Colorado. ; 
New Hampshire..| 548) °719}| South Garolina...|- 261| 459|| Idaho my one 
Rhode Island....| 678] 1,016|| Tennessee..... | 295} 492|/ Kansas........_: 
Vermont... ‘ 483 698 VaPZINIG 6 5c xia 402 697 Montana........ 
Middle East 709} 1,039]|Southwest.._ |||"! 886] 661|| Nebraska,....._. 
Delaware... 771) 1,18 Arizons hsjistas 461| 832]! North Dakota... 
Dist. of Col. 1,031] 1,164|]| New Mexico... || 341] 558/| South Dakota.... 
Maryland. . 634| 1,077|| Oklahoma... |_|” 340] 598]| Utah Rb 
New Jersey. 816] 1/3 Texas 401} 677||_ Wyoming......_! 
tte nek eR 565 891 ||Far West Si. eecelerees 
e. ae vania,... 89 671 979 California. . tt Pek 
West Virginia.... 495 82 evades 20 eat 
Southeast Sa era 468} 823]| Oregon. __ j 
ashanouroeit rad Geol ee EEOC tag 


cae I Pe Oe” te eee es Oe ee eee ee 


> 


United States—Federal Appropriations 519 


Appropriations by the Federal Government 


~ Source: U. S. Treasury Statement of general and special funds and trust funds 


figures include postal appropriations chargeable to the postal 
indefinite appropriations and under permanent dda Chicas WhIGN cocu autsecetnete 
eee oiinout enaat aption by Get p Ss ent appropriations (those which recur automatically 


Fiscal Fiscal 
Year | Appropriations || Year | Appropriations 


ical Fisca 
© |Appropriations || Year 


Appropriations 


Dollars Dollars 

338,865.031.29 18,881,940,243.79 

306,077 .469.58 27,065,148,933.02 

20 | 6,454,596,649.56 

4,780,829 510.35 

3,909 282,209.46 
781,288,214.95 p 4,248,140,569.99 2 
1139'471,919.12 3748681,750.38 | 3:253°447'S30719|| 1943 |180°766,364730. 
122,471,919. +748,651,750. 2,447,339.17|| 1 150,766, y 
ete ani cae ni 4,151.682,049.91 7 559,327.66 1944 “Lis sosise7o8e.3e 


ippropriations in this table are by sessions of For example, appropriations shown for fiscal year 
ng Sear Ree eet ea timer ares pag er 1933 are those for the first session of the 72nd 
mad Congress and include $4,800,731,979.24 for the 


@ session. ‘ 
ich session also makes appropriations for prior | fiscal year 1933 and the remainder is for 1932 and 


s to the one stated. prior years. 


U. S. APPROPRIATIONS AND CONTRACT AUTHORIZATIONS, FOR WAR ACTIVITIES 
4 3 FISCAL YEARS 1941, 1942, 1943, AND 1944, AS OF JULY 13, 1943 
sali Source: United States Bureau of the Budget 


yi U.S. Executive 
Particulars Army - Navy Maritime Office of the | Other and 
: Commission President Total 
ii dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars 


pal year 1941: 
ppropriations enacted. . 
mtract authorizations 
nacted 


8,483,708,958| 3,629,883,790 498,120,000] 7,271,000,000} 20,502,124,656 
5,006,589,651 " 871,769,817 115,000,000 100,000,000) 6,200,358,024 
Saisie alka care Na 13,490,298,609| 4,501,653,607 613,190,000) 7,371,000,000) +26,702,482,680° 


ASSESS SS wae 352,093,444 86,647,100 2144,500,000}......---..0-- 659,807,572 
fat total 1941........ 13,138,205,165| 4,415,006,507| , 468,690,000) 7,371,000,000 26,042,675,108 


al year 1942: 
dpriations......... 75,512,685,948| 18,716,603, 128| —-2,360,810,612) 12,506,135,922|110,864,745,057 
bntract aut 183,145,695 862'818/894| 3,530,000,000 628,000,000] 5,283,840,59S 


75,695,831,643| 19,579,422,022| 5,890,810,612/ 13,134,135,922 116,148,585,655 
\ 4 


4,276,580,695 615,453,690 494,003,305 100,000,000} 5,497,347,129 
71,419,250,948| 18,963,968,332| 5,396,807,307 13,034,135,922)|110,651,238,526 


OP See bap 42,822,084,776| 23,810,952,490) 4,985,367,615 
1,924,374,400| 2,263,719,545).-....------+- 


1,977,709,756 


42,822,084,776 25,735,326,890| 7,249,087,160 


79,356,275,852 


730,365,695| 1,633,875,021) 1,871,771,881 28,000,000; 4,327,460,695 


42,091,719,081 24,101,451,869 5,377,315,279 1,949,709,756 75,028,815,157 
27,437,355,198| 1,289,780,000| 9,299,268,724| 97,632,838,062 
59,036,297,571) 27037 300/000 18'000,000| 2,018,000,000 


59,036,297,571| 29,437,355,198) 1,289,780,000 


9,317,268,724| 99,650,838,062 


e to liquidate con- 
authorizations: 


eee es Wa ap yet ven 1,116,074,400| 1,277,056,890].... 


59,036,297,571| 28,321,280,798 


———$—$ $< 


14,616,985,099] -... 202-2 -. ee [ones eres tenes 


judes liquidation of 1940 and prior Gear oil ne eal Army $156,921,988; Navy, $58,087,100. 
; ‘ . r contract authorizations. 4 
oe gcdetion aoe iy ahd prior contract authorizations: Army $12,382,500; Maritime Com- 
n $95,981,258. : 

101,518 transferred items from nonwar classification in 1944 Budget. 
orcs Sd Penbactions through Public Law 140 approved July 12, 1943. 


14,616,985,099 


185,685,472,765 '90,418,692,605 11,255,535,696| 31,672,114,402 323,522,270,662 . ie 


520 United States—Federal Reserve Banks me 
Operations of. the Federal Reserve Banks 


Source: Board of Governors of The Federal Reserve System 
CONDITION OF ALL, AT END OF YEAR (millions of dollars) 


a 1933 ) 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 ; 1938 | 1939 ] 1940 , 1941 


’ Sees emp ee aie | hinds eae a a Bl 
RESOURCES 5 
lgola& goldc'tificate r’s'ves| 3,569} 5,143] 7,571] 8,865| 9,129) 11,798) 15,209 19,760/ 20,504) 20 
Bere noserves heteeed: Decwlate fehivaiers 225 258 265 257 352 368 315 275) 261) © 
$$ | —$ | — |j| |_|] |__| -__ | 
Totalreserves...........| 3,794} 5,401} 7,835/ 9,121 9,481) 12,166, 15.524] 20,036 20,764) 20 
Non-reserve Cash. .......+++-)- eseeee SAS eee Puerta rere rial secrmee ese Gao cro eli ge ch ai 
Redemp. f'd—Fed. Res. Bk. notes 13 Risfeisles fis) waved Peace ataret ate SUEk Bi] visisaateesy|leltebeoed selekert ta 
Bills discounted».........-. Was ‘98 
‘ MOURN Glia denig ti tisne te erste 133 3 Tashi eee NA ae? eh ie |S 
f U.S, Government secur........ 
és Other securities. 2... 04.6.2. Ke stalaverele- atc TEL NS Gopal ake Pets Si agorban ae Mii stedaheets 
a Industrial advances.....-..-6.]e0.se% 
i a Tot. bills and securities..| 2,670} 2,457] 2,473] 2,461| 2,592) 2,584] 2.502) 2,195 2,267] 
\ , tad (a) (a) (a) (a) -} @ (a) 
=a Due from foreign banks:.....-. 3 
4 BIOAE dap ciclo) oe spent 3 15 
- : Total reserve bank credit| 2,688] 2,463] 2,486] 2,500] 2,612] 2,601] 2.593] 2,274| 2,361] 6 
Ne Fed. Res. notes.of other bks...., 18 29 27; 33 30] ° 3 2). 36} | 
Uncol. items not incl. in float. ... 431 455 592| 786 674 694 777 833} 1,107} 34 
MEACHRNIRE NC TIGER saat Dede as elk vigils stelnje ep Pou ce. a fio curtels so anaia yipled wells uelss Kelafelein stccw)lmianaedtet tS Sapte So 
Bank premises.............-.. 52 49 48 46 45 43 42 40 41 
All other resources............ 45 44 38 44 
Total resources. ......... 7,041} 8,442) 11,026/12,525 | 12,880|- 15,581] 19,027) 23,262)24,353 29, 
Fed. R Legis cus 3,080} 3,221] 3,709] 4,284] 4,284 . 
. Reser. notes in circ........ 4 + A 4 i 4,452] 4,959) 5,931) 8,19: 
se Lae Bank notes in circ. ... 209) PI Reo, 2 i: FE Peirce is oi eee RRA, Oe ee Rest = 
eposits: we vend 
| . Member bank reserve ace 2,729] 4,096] 5.587] 6,606} 7,027] 8,724) 11,653) 14,026|12,450) 13. 
_| - Government. - - _ 3 121 544 244 142 923 634 368 867) 4) 
Foreign...... 4 19 29 99 172 199 397| 1,133 T74| = 
Other deposits 128 169 226; 160 236 242 256 600} 586) — 
Total deposits..........,| 2,865) 4,405) 6,386) 7,109 7,571| 10,088) 12.941| 16,127|14,678 15 
_ Deéferred availability items... .. 431) 455) 592] 786 674 9 1, 
= Capital paid in..,............. 145) $38 He 833 ware! . ia 
_ Surplus (Section 7) ............ 278 
Surplus (Sect. 13Sby. 2... ow. eee ese 
All other liabilities. ........... 34 


ee PAR Sy knee 8,442) 11,026112,525! 12,880 
(a) Less than $500,000. 


RESERVE BANK CREDIT AND RELATED ITEMS 
Annual averages of daily figures, in millions of dollars 


Reserve Bank Credit Outstanding ce g = w 
Peete te |.) Sl ee pe rae 5 | ase : 
ol a) >v ie a a = 
Oia | 2) 5s |. as | ESS | Se | pg |O8se) as 
i oe ow Os e 3 fu gee ae we | ORR) a8 
| 23'| fe | 28 12 | € | §8 | s88) sf | Bez | gegs! ge 
8 88 | we | m2 [6 | & | 88 | fd] sd | 588 S852) 28 
1923 736 227 186°| 56 | 1,205 | 3,774 | 1.991 | 4,535 _| 
1 373 172 402 | 49 996] 41152 | 2'017 | 4°b92 2098 360 3 
1925 490 287 359 1,195 | 4/094 | 2'000 | 45582 | 27167 244 31 | 
1926 572 281 350 | 55 | 1,258 | 4/165 | 1/985 | 4.645 | 2’209 242 23 | a) 
1927 442 263 417 V1 4277 | 2:000 | 4605 | 2'290 226 31 [amt 
1928 840 328 297 | 40 | 1,505 | 3.919 | 2’008 | 4.496 | 2°355 225 29 
929 952 241 208 | 59] 1,459 | 3/996 | 2'015 | 4/476 | 2358 229 30 
1930 272 213 564 | 38 | 1,087 | 4:173 | 23025 | 4'245 | 2°379 239 28 
1931 3: 245 669 | 33 | 1,274] 4)417 | 2'025 | 4/672 | 2°393 251 97 | amet 
1932 521 71 | 1,461 | 24 | 2,077 | 3,952 | 2,096 | 5,328 | 2.114 275 + 56,| al 
1933 283 83 | 2,052 | 11 | 2'429 | 4'059 | 2°271 576 | 21343 343 147 ‘| 
1934 36 25 | 2.432 || 10 | 2,502 | 7/512 | 2'381 | 5;403 | 3/676 | 2,879 185 
fee] og | 2 | gat | af | 2408 | 808 | Bate | Sess) B00 | es) ge) 9 
, 5 5 ; 101 | 5, 20) I 
a] th) FL aae | Be] aes | aes | aaa | Ss | ais | Sk) ga) 8 
95 2 : ; 2, 6,51 7,935 f z| 
_ 1980 S| cA) | 2584 | 39 | 2/628 | 16,085 | 2:879 7058 | 16:382 | S307 | bos | | 
1940 4 feweee es 2,417") 67 | 2,487 119,865 | 3,018 | 7,879 | 13,249 | 2'796 | 1,185 | 9 | 
ARBs |. Gat 2,187 | 102 | 2,293 | 22,546 | 3/156 | 91594 | 13/404 | 2’917 | 1794] 9 | 
1942 Mattes: 2 3,191 | 210 | 3,408 | 22,729 | 3/324 | 12'687 112'648 | 2’498 | 1339 | | 
Bank 
Boston... 
New York 
Philadel. . 
Cleveland 
Richmond 
Atlanta. .[....].... 
Chicago Weal sche. gal Cea Lee etre en lincehe mao a 


a a ee ee Pe rk 


eae. 
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cipal Assets’ and Liabilities, Dec. 31, 1942 


Banks—Prin 
es Source: United States Treasury Department 


7 | Loans por bie | Deposits 


Invest~ 


States Loans ments | Deposits 


$1,000 $1,000 


se Sere $7,059| 269,463 ME TIP? 


2,115,564| 4,036,745 


108 Lit 191,219 799,356) 1,579,740 
Mints 5A 4 "364, 
1,722,280] 2,916,926] 5,208,903 ese ele peearo8s 
165,310} '429,060 : Wisconsin 761,376| 1,450,933 
8 


cut.......| 531,977| 1,050,258} 1,813,119||Minnesota. 
Tack 441/451] 1,137,071 


N. Engl. Sts.| 2,716,719, 4,942,468| 8,624,454 -562.137| 1,188,379] 2,497,590 


Sr 7,926,523) 18,875, 203/31,561,959||Tot. < wi , 
Hawn 1853, 856 2'846°014 ‘ot. Mid. West’n| 4,617,586) 12,105,090 |22,695,187 


hima a? 5334| 4°353.5 9 North Dakota.... . 73,699 61,902 184,098 
05,334) 4.398.286) 7.497 -208|\South Dakota.....| 62,133] 73,586] 192,703 

abode) GaSe) gah 238 (Renmin ooo Hato] Seat) Bes 

__ 118,524 306,889) 604,296) “Montana. eed Sa et 58,395 116,235 ; 261,695 

j)Wyoming......... 2,9% , dn 

10,512,720|26.249,042 43,789,713 Colorado... ...... 107,989} 229/588] 565,289 

306,745) 458,757| 1,076,716) |New Mexico. ..... ie POR bOy, 46,312| 126,360 

115,758] 191,008} 440,164)/Oklahoma........ 179,835} 271,782] 713,445 


67.609 123,695 320/894 Tot. Western Sts. 928,720| 1,358,583) 3,576,812 
ea 259'259|  343.717| 933,690||Washington. ‘ 272,934| 593,647] 1,166,378 
te 122'221| 353,805] 761,052||Oregon.. "7] + 118!919]' 371,528 4/048 
: ‘| 1,976,332] 3,337,766] 6,736,024 
| " 391630 87.082} 189, 

63.652} 141,596| 315,349 
3 fe 15,607 38,719 80,219 
SBS GEN © 2G1-$02) Soe oa 43°686 69.849| 172,694 
264960 Gs2'S0s| 1,094.561|/Tet- Pacific States! 2,525,760 4,640,187| 9,333,875 
- ——— |— Tot. U. S. (excl. of mepee® | ate Toy 

bt. South’n Sts.| 2,605,879 4,889,286) 11,733,271 | possessions)... .|23,917,384|54,184,656|99, 753,312 


All Banks—Number, Deposits, by Years 


ree: The Federal Reserve Board; figures are as of June 30 for 1915 and 1920; for December 31, 1925- 
Y! 1932: June 30 for 1933, and since 

Comprises all national banks in the continental | ments. Also includes, during the period June 1934- 
hi States and all State commercial banks, | June 1935, private banks which, pursuant te the — 
ist companies, mutual and stock savings banks provisions of the Banking Act of 1933, submitted 
id such private and industrial banks as are in- | condition reports to the Comptroller of the Cur- 


hded in abstracts issued by State banking depart- | rency. 
+ Deposits, other than interbank deposits 
Number of banks ; (in millions of dollars) 
|} Nonmember , 1 Nonmember 
Member banks banks Member banks banks 
———- Total 
Mu- | all Mu- 
Na- tual banks Na- tual 
Total | tional| State | sav- | Other Total | tional | State | sav- | Other 
| ings | ings : 
7,614| 7,597 : 631) 18,352) 19,131) 6,678) 6,609 68) 2,951 F 
9,398| 8,024) 1,374 639| 19,800) 37,721| 21,915] 14,316 5,187| 19,618 
9,489 ,048| 1,441 621) 18147) 49,224) 30,029) 18,066) 11,964 ,298| 11,897 
8,052) 7,033} 1,019 603| 14.114) 53,039] 32,560) 20,138) 12,42 i 10,972 
7,246} 6,368 $78} 597| 12,123| 45,821) 27,432) 17 19,161} 10,10. i 
6,816, 6,011 805 594) 10.980| 41,643| 24,803] 16,101) 8,70 10,022| 6,818 
5, 897 709 576| 8.337! 37,998| 23,338] 14,772) 8,566 , : 
6,375| 5,417 958| = 578) 8,882) 41,870) 26,615) 17,097 9,518 5 5,475 
6,410| 5,425 985 571} 9,013| 45,766) 29,496] 19,031 10,465) 9, 6,350 
6,400} 5,368) 1,032) 8.786| 51,335] 34,098) 21,986] 12,112 10,060 i + 
6,357| 5,293} 1,064 i 53,287| 35, 22,926) 12,514) 10,213 1 
6,338 ae 1,096 563| 8.386| 52,195) 34,745) 22,553 12,193) 10,296 153) 
6,330| 5,203} 1,127 553| 8,199| 55,992| 38,027| 24,534 13,493) 10, 444 
6,398| 5,164] - 1,234 551| 8,004) 60,585) 42,039| 26,931 15,1 10,631] 7,915 
6,556} 5,130} 1,426 547| 7,752| 67,172) 48,0 30,684| 17,392| 10,641 456 | 
6,647 5.101| 1,546 544) 7,582 72,382) (53'434| 34,036] 19,397| 10,287) 8,562 
ih 
Gold Reserves of Central Banks and Governments 
Source: Federal Reserve Board; figures show millions of dollars; at par of exchange ee - 


Swit- 
| Unit. Ger-| Hol- i 
U. S. |King |*F#2e\ ma’y| land| fand 


Bel- |Can- 
gium| ada 


Ja-| In- ‘* 
ain | World : 


| 4,225 
044 


335; Turkey, 114; Uruguay, 89; 
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Psa ae Vee TART) Mino Ae NOU Een ITE ST A 
Stock of Money in the United States 


Source: United States 


Treasury Department 


eal) Scack ct trust. against), Roses 
30 money in Total Te aeHtea (and|, notes (and Total 

U.S. Treasur notes Treas. notes Amount 

‘of 1890) of 1890) 

ae Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars fe Dollars 
1915 4,060,782 821 1.967,664,597| 1,619,428,701 | 152,977,037 | 3,702,546,925| 3,319,581;654 
1920 | 8,158,495,864! 2,379,663,573 704,637,755 | 152,979,026 | 6,483.470.046| 5.467,588,616 
1925 | 8/299'382;00u| 4,176:381,450|  2,059,798,696 153,620,986 | 6,187,048,829| 4.8 9,207.50 
1930 | 8'306'564,064| 4,021,936,763| 1/978,447,640 | 156,039/088 | 6,263,074.941| 4.521,987,962 
1935 |15.113,084.715| 9997'361,666| 7,131,431,261 | 156,039/431 | 6,714,514,339| 5,567,092,519 
{936 |17'402/493,297|11,851,635,026| _91355,223,763 | 156,039,431 | 9,602,054,644| 6,241/200,493 
1937 |19'376.690'005/13.685,480.147| 10,240/964,078 | 156,039,431 | 9,901/261,037| 6,447,056,447 
1938 |201096,864,767|14.555,626.578| 12/233,067,576 |. 156,039,431 | 9,964/467,385| 6,460,891/315| 4! 
1039 123°754.736.319|17,862.671,169| 15,299,262,384 | 156,039,431 |10,483,210,020] 7,046,742, 702} - 
1940 |28'457'959'874|21,836,935,523| 19,651,066,772 | 156,039,431 |11,333,196,181! 7,847,501,324| 518 
1941 |32'774.554/351|24,575,186°185| 22,300,087,392 | 156,039,431 |12,993,288,844| 9,612,375,332| 7 
1942 |135,840,908,269|24,783,526,439| 22,596,351,698 | 156,039,431 |15,903,330,780|12,382,866,105 
1943 140/868,267,577124,466, 764,442] 22,199,034,957 | 156,039,431 |21,191,593,240]17,421,261,974| 12 


Money Held in Treasury 
Amount held in 


Note.—There is maintained in the Treasury—(i) 
as a reserve for United States notes and Treasury 
notes of 1890—$156,039,431 in gold bullion; (ii) as 
security for Treasury notes of 1890—an equal dollar 
amount in standard silver dollars (these notes are 
being canceled and retired on receipt); (iii) as 
security for outstanding silver certificates—silver 
in bullion and standard silver dollars of a monetary 
value equal to the face amount of such silver 
certificates; and (iv) as security for gold certifi- 
cates—gold bullion of a value at the legal standard 
equal to the face amount of such gold certificates. 
Federal Reserve notes are obligations of the 
United States and « first lien on all the assets of 
the issuing Federal Reserve Bank. Federal Reserve 
notes are secured by the deposit with Federal 
Reserve agents of a like amount of gold certificates 


' or of gold certificates and such discounted or pur- 


Stock of Money, Classified by Kind, at End of Each Fiscal Yes 


The United States Treasury Department 


chased paper as is eligible under the terms of 
Federal Reserve Act, or until June 30, 1945i 
direct obligations of the United States if so auti 
ized by a majority vote of the Board of Gover1 
of the Federal Reserve System. 

Federal Reserve banks must maintain a rese 
gold certificates of at least 40 percent, including: 
redemption fund which must be deposited with 
Treasurer of the United States, against Fedi 
Reserve notes in actual circulation. ‘‘Gold 
tificates’’ as herein used includes credits with > 
Treasurer of the United States payable in - 
certificates. Federal Reserve bank notes and’ 
tional bank notes are in process of retirementh 

The population of continental United States 
estimated by the Treasury Department, — 
136,527,000 June 30, 1943, as against 134,778 
June 30, 1942. } 


Source: 
June | Gold coin Silver Subsidiary 
and dollars silver 
bullion 
Dollars. Dollars Dollars 
1915. 1,985,539,172 | 568.271.655 | 185,430,250 
1920...| 2.865,482,492 | 268.857.494 | 258,855,239 
1925...| 4,360,382,000 | 522.061,078 | 283,471,971 
1930...] 4,534,865,716 | 539.959.520 | 310,978.375 
935 ..| 9,115,643,492 | 545,642,265 | 313,423,778 
1936 . ./10,608,416,678 | 547,080,503 | 331,715,133 
1937. .}12,318,871,165 | 547,079,989 | 358,975,368 
1938 . .}12,962,953,931 | 547,079,506 | 373,461,187 
1939. ./16,110,078,913 | 547,078,920 | 379,811,734 
1940 . .|19,963,090,869 | 547,078,371 | 402,260,615 
1941; .|22,624,197,712 | 547,078,0U2 | 447,247,697 
1942 . ./22,736,704,552 | 547,077,816 | 529,813,870 
1943 . .122,387,522,108 | 538,996,515 | 659,969,226 


National 
bere bank 
4 notes notes 
Dollars Dollars 
84,260,500 | 819,273,593 
3.405.877.120_| 719.037.730 | 8.1 
1.942,239.530 | 733.366,074 | 8.303 
1,746.500,885 | 698,317,468 | 8.306, 
3,492,853,620 | 769,095, 15,1 
~ ,309,560 | 371,721,815 |17,402 
4,508,972,920 | 272,164,455 |19,37 
,815,000 | 220,687,930 
4,763,988,7 189,291,607 
5,481,778,345 | 167,190,377 
7,001,520,625 | 151,909,100 |32,7 
i 726,865 | 140,337,042 
14,404,174,100 | 133,357,652 


Gold coin and bullion (June 30, 1938 and since), 
An act went into effect authorizin 


1 


g the Treasury to sell free silver at 71.11 cents an ounce, 
ments limited to the surplus not needed for redemption of outstanding silver certificates, 


excludes gold net held in the Treasury. : 
all 


Value and Weight of Gold 


Director of the Mint 


Source: 


The unit in weighing gold is the troy ounce. An 
Ounce of fine gold means an ounce of pure gold. 
On January 31, 1934, the President proclaimed the 
United States gold dollar to be 15 5/21 grains of 
gold, nine-tenths fine, which is equivalent to $35 
per fine troy ounce; the previous value of gold was 
$20.67 per fine ounce, based on the dollar of 25.8 
grains of gold nine-tenths fine. Weighings are made 
in troy ounces and decimals thereof. Jewelers use 

_ the penny-weight and grain. The troy pound never 
is used. The grain is the same in both troy and 
avoirdupois measure but the ounce and the pound 

“are not the same. 
grains and the troy pound 5,760 grains, there being 
12 ounces to the pound. The ayoirdupois ounce con- 
tains 43745 grains and the avoirdupois pound 
contains 7,000 grains, there being 16 ounces to the 


\ 
L 


® 


\ 


The troy ounce contains 480 


gold bar is most frequently } 
It is about Srequentigs 
thick. Pa 


A quake-and-burglar-pr 
cisco f & ae 


g 
The Government’s silver vault has been | 
pleted at West Point, on the Hudson, and 
rom New York was moved there in 1938 and 


“es A 7 1 ~ Bay 


iz, * ed . 
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fy State Sales Taxes, Types and Rates 
ircé: Division of Tax Research, United States Treasury Department: data are of July 1, 1943 ‘ 


Rates on retail sales 


Per- ,Auto-; Amuse-| Res- |Public| Rates on receipts from 
ax |}sonal| mo- ment tau- | utili- other specific sources 


FF prop, | biles | places | rants| ties 
pama,...| Retail sales 2 | 3 = A Oe ; 
ona. ...| General sales A Ee 2 1 ....,-.|Manufacturing, prepfration for 
cd * . sale of agricultural and horti- 
_* cultural products, slaughtering 
f animals for food, sales of feed to 
poultrymen or stock men for 
own use, '4 “%; extracting, pro- 
X cessing, printing and publish- 
ing, contractors, advertising, 
transportation, 1%; hotels and 
garages, credit and collection 
Retail sales 2 22 2 2 21 |P cing aac 2 
D 24 rinting an otography, 2%. 
Retail sales 2% 2g yale 3g Ee (or . nO 
Retail sales 2 ei A ey SS + 25 
Retail sales 26 Pe) 2 ete Se Pe Sa 35 E 
Gross income ly <= ee 1 i 1 All other income, 1%, except that 
received from wholesales, 
play advertising and industrial 
processing whieh is taxable at 
4 of -1%. 
Retail sales 2 2 ee. ee 2 
Retall sales 2 2 2 2 2 
Retail sales jt2 bed ASR cee De ay ac 
Retail sales 3 Dt eee Sat 3 37 
Gross receipts 28 pad See eee 2 210 | Wholesaling, 34%; manufactur- 
ing, 1«-1%; contractors,1 % ; ex- 
traecting, 2-2 %; all other busi- 
nesses and professions not speci- 
= fically exempted, 2%. { 
Retail sales 2 2 2 2 eg 
Gross receipts 3 2i2 lil 2 2 2 Wholesaling, 14% ;extracting, 4 \ 
or 2%; processing and manu- * 
facturing, {4 or 14%; contrac- 
tors, 2%; transportation, real 
estate commissions, factors, 
agents, brokers, advertising, 
= personal and, professional ser- 
vices, ae : 
General sales x 3 3 eh OE ores Wholesaling, 1/20%. 
peels (8-1 Soke: : 
aS sales x Q SO, ec eee ; 
Retail sales x 2 ia 2 2 21s |Printing and publishing, trans- 
portation (of passengers only), 
advertising, hotel service, auto 
: : storage, 2%. ‘ 
..| Retail sales x 2 2 2 2 ‘ 
ini 6 2 8: 2 2 Transportation (except intra- 
. Retail sales ry - ms 5 state movements of freight 
and express or street railway 
: fares), 2% 
Retail sales x gi2 Ce A Se el et eit / : 
=e Aro Wholesalers (except wholesalers 
Gross receipts |....) 24  j----reJeceeesecfee- Vf wheat oats and barley, which 


are 1/100%),extractors,manu- 
facturers, printers and publish- 
ers, 4%; all other businesses 
and professions not specifically 
exempted, 4%. ; 
BY ino wil 0.20 3 
eats. 57100) 1.3-5.2| Wholesaler, 195/1000% ; extract- 
. ee cael ad ing, 1.3-7.8%; manvfacturing, 
39/100% ; contractors, 2%: in- — 
dustrial foan companies 1% all 
other businesses not spe: yy 
exempted, 1%. - 


Retail sales!5 
Gross income 


2 2 2 


sales of tangibe persona] property at retail or for 
oto admissions end restaurant and public utility sales. 
xtractive industries and manufacturing, in addition to sales 
. (3) Gross Receipts—includes sales of public services and personal and prolessiaasy services: 
tion to transactions and receipts under (1) and (2). (4) Gross Income—Applies. rie ti to 
sactions and receipts under (1), (2) and (3), to Teceipts from non-business activities. nt 


af at incorporated. towns bordering other States same as that in adjoining State. é 
+ " > 
oie Mga and electricity sales. In Illinois the rates on utilities are — 


Retail sales 


e of tax: (1) Retail Sales—Imposed 
umption. In most States applies als 
ercrat Sales—Applies to wholesaling, 


Oa. tat 
‘a 
and 


S ‘ 
an automobile at the time it is transferred, used or first 22 


5 le pr but also to all services except professional and personal 4 
Ay Joma tla Boe iores, and services furnished to corporations subject wn 
Service Commission and State Road Commission. < 
tilities except water.. : : 
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Internal Revenue Collections, 1942 
Source: United States Bureau of Internal Revenue; data are for the fiscal year 


f Pct. 
Pct. Income Pct. | Miscell. in- |miscel. Eincloy: 
States and | total |(inc. excess |incorme| tern. rev. inter. | taxes, incl. 
Territories | popu- | profits) tax tax collections |jrevenue carriers 
i lation | collections pay. pay. taxes 
$50,095,214} 0.63 $7,359,535 0.19 $9,926,258 
3,259,322 04 377,60: 01 378,608 
9,877,388 -12 2,132,031 06 1,529,203 
20,261,658 25 5,749,617 15 3,018,934 
464,765,223 5.81 215,577,731 5.5: 75,401,302 
7,215,286 4 23,679,0 1 846, 
236,025,523 2.95 50,359,634 1.31 27,075,679 
183,911,698 2.30 14,756,611 38 436,45. 
61,046,305 76 11,868,277 81 11,321,391 
65,912,021 82 24,522,749 64 ,847,15: 
67,470,085 8 22,679,727 5 12,180,392 
24,125,988 30 5,108,17 13 »182,75 
8,965,637 11 2,187,796 1,821,743 
685,400,877 8.5 298,311,517 7.73 112,435,630 
147,097,222 1.84 160,319,789 4 20,492,161 
45,758,476 57 12,683,544 33 »765, 
38,450,890 48 14,393,795 37 9,850, 
55,909,252 -70 197,925,540 5.13 10,991,444 
. 55,597,151 -70 41,722,932 1.08 8,010,66' 
26,118,525 33 §,449,720 14 5,103,362 


111,775,782 1.40 98,129,601 2.54 20,786,842 
294,081,781 3.67 100,896,366 2.62 46,934,855 
531,251,323 6.64 | 188,701,457 4.89 68,059,036 

87,091,073 1.09 39,651,120 aoe 22,223,576 


17,281,850 4,120,327 1 2,988,697 
181,568,043 2.27 82,884,622 2.15 33,907,149 
11,817,276 15 3,931,657 -10 1,583,400 
25,560,074 32 12,504,919 32 10,475,785 
9,012,987 11 1,763,806 -05 785,663 
15,768,860 -20 3,094,390 -08 2,782,373 
321,670,978 4.02 |} 134, 035. 557 3.47 40,645,181 
08 1,696,901 0 4 


1,348, : .04 954,08 
1,809,321,206| 22.61 | 545,912/446] 14.14 | 228,104,080 
91,702,217 1.15 ee 081,963] . 9.95 15,032,688 


4,081,344 -05 258,627 -03 732,804 
621,488,097 7.77 228" 302,449 5.84 81,863,599 
49 ; 7,834,475 


942,188 62 328,060 M4} »834, 
41,186,981 -51 692,904 ,983, 
715,515,076 8.94 | 320,357,426 8.30 | 127,847,708 
3,941,285) -80 13,657,52 »996, 
37,614,814 AT 5,049,782 13 5,317,312 
4,171,137 -05 1,700,338 04 i? 
61,257,168 -77 20,455,664 5 10,731,784 
188,066,598 2.35 ,132,986 2.49 28,708,921 
908, 8.17 7,318,920 19 2,455,241 
12,605,647 16 ,046,041 5 2,058,914 
103,397,772 1.29 | 278,827,510 7.22 17,188,405 
91, 787 1.14 21,069,998 55 13,721,168 
40,772,588 51 10,356,754 27 8,073;817 
145,503,350 1.82 69,305,354 1.80 20,389,751 
6,054,944 .07 2, 038 -05 744,455 
29;664) > vce . 
4 | Total... Aire 100.00 |8,002,481,775 “100. 00 |3, 860, 024,898; 100.00 |1,185,361,843 100.00 13, 07.568 
vo_ a Sn 


Total internal revenue collections reported for credit to trust funds, $17, 956,045.18. 


Excess profits, $1,618,170,667; alcohol, $1,048,516,706; capital stock, $281,900,135; estate andl 
$432,540,288; tobacco, 780,982 216: ymanut 
Sou, i28. Bee “employaien _ Si, Sar acturers’ excise, $771,902,258; retail excise, $80, 187,124; su 
omargarine nar¢o See $681,047; stamp, $41,702,167; lubricating oils, $46,4 
gasoline, $369, 587, 15i; tires, $47, Ay ,970; automobiles, $123; ea, 718; electrical energy, $49, ariel. a 


U. S. Customs and Internal Revenue Receipts, by Years. 
Source: The United States Treasury & | 


_ Year Internal Int 
(Fiscal)| Customs | Revenue (Fiscal) Customs Revenue (Fiscal) Customs 


Dollars Dollars 
1880... |186,522,065] 128,981,916 

; neue ... [229,668,585] 142/594, 696 
1900... , /233,164 


Doll 
: 218, a ‘346 512, ore 288//1930.. nee 000, 
225,962,393 809,393,640 1931. 308 


1910... . |333,683,445] 289,957,220 
1911... ./314,497,071| 322,526,300 
191 811,321,672) 321,615,895 
1918... ./318,891,396| 344,424.45: 
1914.. . . |292,320,015] 380,008,894! 


11 1209:786:672) 415,681,024] | 19: 1943.22. 


Figures showing internal revenue receipts since 19 i ection 
(1934) $371,422,886; (1935) $526,222,358; a $71, a4 aro Agvieultura Ss eee 
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Comparative U. S. Income Tax Collections 
ce: United States Bureau of Internal Revenue; data are for fiscal years 1941 and 1942 


Individual 


Total income taxes 


Corporation 


1941 1942 


ection district 194i 1942 1941 1942 
BRREE oe racine $6,812,865| $22,794,328] $13,983,550 9, 
aa ae 1381125 "445, 2'033,005| 6,855,596] 3.414’130 " R00Re 


5 97,746,204 

321978,751|' 54,323/697| 56,019,458} 160,457,089} 88,998,209) 214,780 

8,793,265 5| 8,440,072] 19,375,455] 17,233,338 34,525,070 
88,858,951] 84,164,432] 158,171,237 

38,745,445] 106,734,328} 120,412/190 

46,900,952| 34,387,194] 62,118,010 

32/522,440| 29,176,082} 58,719,710 


3.337,158 8,299,589 
263,568,698} 491,413,082 


11,673,493 35,025,149 
22,126,452 48,193,145 
23,494,166 49,104,000 
12,482,544 10,265,035 22,922,025 
103,886,302 74,650,809) 156,732,370 
0 157, 125,833,714] 120,127,603] 256,361,703 
187,151,356 , 168,109,124| 273,768,352) 355,260,481 
36,805,355 299.5) 40,897,757 39,908,156 77,703,113 
1,237,178 40 1 48, 


11,237, 
51,153,356 3 
20/404. 21'413,994| 41,795/668 
4'761.989| 11,450,199 
10,9335052|  22,834°959 


414, 6,9 9,022, 5,914,290 13,436,825 
17,523,938 504,303 23,661,939 46,031,051 
81,367,261 5 377, 105,700,048) 204,744,743 

2 2,731,155 6 


170,459 
55,819,845) 125,970,795 


22,481,8. »819, 
210,376,271 353,149,999] 573,928,709 


158,203,783 "8s 040,45 i 257.244'234| 441,567,099 
27.005,850 .743,194 2 * 50,979,418] 104,809,396 

9,297.345| 18,153,465) 16,444/968| _ 39,802, 
aot 28,304,955} 53,105,147 4,92 ,561, 47,689,883] 104,667,057 
pe ae 24°182'034| 43,645,828 3,254,62: i 37,436,656) 76,036,168 
ee 489'820 927.259 013, 1,162,911 940,335 
Footy . Oa:176,801 ,593,66: 51,770,464| 104,776,339. 
"597,! 27,575,044| 62,839,974 
14,366,577 862,53 
102,553,227| 291,149,262 
23,176,808] © 47,056,937 

12,194,356 3,645, 


14/886,992 3 5 6, ; 21,873,565 45,987,095 
72,685,831 453, ‘i ‘ 125,891,667| 236,151,577 
3 22,317,499 46,674,267 
9,116,455 26,474,269 

1,163, ¢ 1,488,343 4,020, 54: 

20,138,602 A 24,727,640 53,859,711 
343,77 47,780,266| 101,210,493 


38,022,440 eos ; 33,966,736 76,714,113 
6,220,833 26, ,125,48 5,352,233 12,346,317 


- eee ‘ 653 4,232,823 "430,333 
i > ; 9'550;909 1065, 19/632, 43, 73,923 87,283,788 
erat "354, Y 15'481.215| 34,001,681 


16,312,367 6,354,495 : 
31,066,990 52'312,600 ; |  §1'388,971|- 49,203,412] 103,901,572 
721,984 1,343,048 9 4/529, 141 2/314,905 5,872,189 


3,117|6,332,073,735 


1,851,987,990)3,069,273,346 1,417,655,126 3,262,800,389|3,269,64 


PALS FOR STATES AND TERRITORIES COMPRISING PART OF OB MORE THAN ONE 
ee ‘ COLLECTION DISTRICT 


730,859 $679,395, $2,463,706 $962,819 | $3,194,565 
eee 973 144647 088 92333800! 58,203,293| 175,067,769) 402,850,353 
‘ Colur 15.432,704| _15,355,444| 43 085 481/33 
256.087.072| 126,180,039 
37,413,363 
586 


369,442 7 
73,889,161 11894962] 104,035,445 ‘747, 

"895, 42,473,330| 25,630,941 
aes aetaes 29,664 197531 


: 


a districts follow State boundaries, except that the Maryland district 

a pet ov Soliman and Pues eg fey ag Sis ae not ies aictne oC ie 
6 e amounts collec 

a toe een, "ot Shee active States, since the taxes may be eventually borne by persons in 

tates. 


. ey 7 ee ae es ee eee 


i 


Tae * United States—1942 Income Tax Returns 


: Individual Income Classes and Payments Under 1942 Tax ; 


i cic Porsou > lit ola he | 
: ngle Person Married Person Married Person ) 
; Net Ne Dependents | No Dependents Two Dependents 
Income 7 ee VAAL SAS Eee ee * 
| - ictor In Victory Indi- | Victory : 
pecs aad eel Tos After Com- Tax After vidual (Tax After| Go 
Exemp'n | Income |Post-War bined Post-War Income |Post-War 
Tax (#) |Credit (?) Credit (2) Tax (4) |Credit (2) 
$50! Be Tots are wisiets 
600 $15 $2 $1 sie oie + 
700 34 5 i 7 
800 52 10 8 . Pit 
Y 900 71 14 11 ate 12 
4 1,000 89 18 15 oe Bs 
1,200 126 27 21 Be a 
1,500 181 39 31 zA a 
i 1,800 236 52 Al iy 39 
2,000. 273 60 48 $13 
2,500 365 S1 65 99 60 
3,000 472 102 81 191 76 
4,000 686 143 115 378) 107 
5,000 920 185 148 592 138 
6,000 1,174 227 181 810) 169 
,000 1,742 310 248 fis 322) 231 
10,000 2,390 393 315 1,914 294 
15,000 4,366 602 481 3,758 449 
: 6,816 81 648 6,088 605, 
25,00! 9,626 1,018 815 8,814: 7 
50,000 25,811 2,247 1,747 24,845 1,547 
100,000 64,641 5,024 4,524 63,479 F 4 
500,000] 414,616 27,247 5 414, 26,747 413,354) 26,547 
1,000,000} 854,616 344, 884} 3899,500 854,000 845,000 } 853,384" 345,416 38 
5,000,000] 4,274,616' 3124,884]%4,499,500| 4,374,000} 3125,000 34,499,000} 4,373,384) #125,416 34,49) 


iMaximum earned net income assumed. } 
2Computed by assuming that deductions are 10 per cent of Victory tax net income, i.e., that Vic 


tax net income is ten-ninths of statutory net income shown in stub. : 
8Taking into account maximum effective rate limitation of 90 per cent. 


‘ CORPORATION FEDERAL INCOME TAX RETURNS, 1939 
isle Returns with net income 


(De- 
clared 
Gross Net in- | Income value) Tot 
Year Total Number| income come tax Sacer tax 
profits 


All Industrial Groups 


518,736 221,420 | 89,561,495 (6,428,813 TUE TO hee en 2 711, 
16,404 175,898 | 52,051,035 |3,683,368 BOS; 90% ben acted 398, 
508,636 82,646 | 31,707,963 |2,153,113 280,016) les cet 285, 
504,080 | 109,786 | 46,752,366 |2,985,972 | 416,093 1976 | 423, 
528,898 145,101 2,920,954 |4, 197 588,37 »673 596, 
631 77,441,506 |5,164,72 710,15) 24,969 : 
530,779 | 203,161 |104,763,755 |9, ,241 {1,169,765 21,613 1,191, 
529,097 192,028 {108,989,095 |9,634,837 |1,232,837 ,3395 |], L 
520,501 | 169,884 | 80,068,303 853,578 & 


, 5 ,005,, 525,97 ° 5,98 
515,960 | 199,479 |105,457,187 |8,826,713 11,216,450 15,806 11,23: Bh 
ae 


: the various groups of ; ($28,814,000); petroleum and other mineral 
corporations (income tax in parentheses) were as ae toe pee SS Saucta aii 036 
. follows: A) ~ ; Tike 
Mining and quarrying, $1,684,919,000 ($39,169,- | ($23,503,000); metal and products, sia! t0e/ 336 
i feos Pi eae Kindred products, $9,133,178,000 | "Motor Vehicles, complete or parts, $3,432,565: 
005,000). ($80,417,000); transportation and her 
Liquors and beverages, $1,443,683,000 ($25,598,- aires $9,223, 868,000 ($224,464 000), ore ™ 
_ 000); tobacco products, $1,296,268,000 ($21,148,000); Trade, $34,242,656 ,000 $162, 137,000); service, 0 
textile mill products, $3,211,686,000 ($33,000,000). fessional, amusements, hotels, etc., $2,52! 866 
Clothing and apparel, $1,793,228, 000. ($8,805,000); ($28,685,000). : x | 
sey rubber cea SiR oseao tats TER | bang, Jnasenpse, gent eta nolaag 
; > ; , , 5 * ‘ * anies, stoc! r , * , + 
a ORO TLC Ca RE | 
' , + DY cts, ,545, y ,962,000). Construction, $1,556,418,000 ($12,293,000); a 
os Printing, publishing and allied, $1,778,016,000 | culture and related, $423,240,000 ($5,830,000), 1 


y U, S. INCOME TAX RETURNS—NET INCOME BY INCOME CLASSES 
(Net income classes and money figures in thousands of dollars) : Oe 


} 


1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 


264,784) | 211,113} 198,900] | 187,113| 202,401) 259,833] | 253,911 | 

2,093,292} 2,277,726] 2,534,828] 3,011:409] 3,592,283] 3,430,143) 4,327/850( ,_. 
2,295,586) 2,467,851) 2,831,588], 3,325,252| 3,980,864] 4,091,500] 5,201/699 27,839, 

2,207,458] 2,839,348] 3,249,107| 3,821°708| 4/646,965| 4,317,709] 5434/21 

1,537,875] 1,952,891| 2,283,402] 2,977,790] 3,170,571| 2,783,893] 3,241,405/ 3,510 
1,112,086) 1,513,592] 1,822,271] 2,628,692| 2/639,518| 2,059,779| 21416,728| 2/726, 

30,005] 708,530] 882,309} 1,400,493] 1/319,431] "886, 1,079,972] 1,2: 

401,049 ‘ 535,772] 913,518] 824/261] 484,768 17981 "6 
129,159] 117,744{ 166,379} 311\279| 272;264| 158/413] 193,959] 238, 

39,215] 140,960 911) 307,930] 272,724) 154,996} 187,482] 23 
800-300 o.<2.-2) 54,5701 43, : 124,523) 117, 8,441 81,387| 100, 
500-1,000 .. 1700 464] 73,811) 122,762} 114/399] 81,396 74,090) 84): 


1,000’ and/over. 


56 , 
86,857 57,775 73,630) 107,641 85,416] 110,103 81,370 


’ 
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Za Individual Federal Income Tax Returns, 1940. 


Source: United States Bureau of Internal Revenue 


; Number 
able and nontaxable re- of Net P aT Hepes 
by net income classes} returns income ger enemies yoerirg tee : 
ble individual & fiduciary Bios ag : 
ih net neo: No. $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 
nder 5 (estimated)...| 6,629,875 | 14,527,656 | 7,797,655 532,59) ‘ 
Pander 6 ne ---| OStiees | Tisioeo | 'seress | seise | “camara | “avaee 
tee bean, 127,371 822.676 2191617 53,769 65,463 24/012 
eS oes 2 82,922 619 283 141,158 34531 47,133 22/604 
weet ee? 3 g 5 8,28 24 A 
9 under 10... 44,534 422/055 74,880 18'380 30014 31311 
10 under 11.. 33,640 352/542 55,997 13.763 24,211 20,101 
11 under 12 26,747 307,173 44,463 10,879 20,550 19,411 
12 under 13 es 21/191 264/482 34,869 81431 17,246 18,418 
13 under 14...2....... 17,489 235,765 28/847 7,101 15,106 17,818 
14 under 15........... 14,822 214,672 24405 5,992 13,432 17,536 
15 under 20..........- 47,219 812,028 77,157 18,984 43,400 1,290 
fe 20 under 25......-.... 247257 540,280 40 9/661 22/686 73,281 
oon 25 under 30.......-.-- 13,949 380,513 366 5,393 13,140 : 
30 under 40..... 2+... 14,809 508.755 557 5,673 14:148 | 109/919 
26 2,791. 7,352 i 


me 40'under 50........... 7,517 334,22 
me5O under 60.6... =. . 2.04 ‘: 28, 4 
60 under 70 
70 under 89.. 
80 under 90.. 


9,083,637 842,147 | 1,900,111 , 1 493,666 


23,418,412 


; 2,551 
a Total, taxable returns - 7,389,317 | 23,415,861 
jontaxable individual re- ; 
urns: 

With net income: 


Under 5 (estimated)..| 7,020,278 | 12,812,234 
 Mnder 6: J. 64.6.3 Ke 409 


BRO Se eee eee 7,020,355 | 12,812,642 


Indiyidual returns with 
no net income 


. 67 5 34]. 473 » 
9,083,704 842,153 | 1,900,145 1,494,139 


12,795,932 2,907,110 | 1,007,882 |.......... 
150 196 26 


12,796,082 2,907,306 | 1,007,909 |.........- 


66,068 242,005 


Total, nontaxable 


returns....:....--- 7,086,423 | 12,570,638 |... 2... - 3 [acest ane oe] + an ee ee eee , 
Grand total......... 14,475,740 | 35,986,499 |...-------)ecsee ett ees 1,494,139 


vidual returns and tax- 


le +fiduciary : 
h net income. 14,409,626 | 36,231,054 


vidual returns with no 
66,114 244,555 


21,879,719 | 3,749,453 | 2,908,019 | 1,493,666 
: 473 


: NUMBER, BY INCOME CLASSES 
(The returns on this page include individuals, estates, and trusts.) 


1938 1939- 1940 


ti 
SD aweca . 1 1936 1937 
usands of $) 


299,594| _ 277,803 3 74,223 
777,931| 2,111,789 913,036,444 ‘ 
1135 8 AIT TSe 14'982|2,060,540 713,650,153 


ee 
36,275. 
10,381 


"484698 
164,707 
1/99 


3,723,558| -4,094,420| 4,575,012 5 


ndividual ret ¢ income numbered (1932) 206,293; (1933, 168, 
B0S Me raya: C1937) 83,004; (1938) 100,233; (13333 82,461; a3 Tia 


528 U. S.—Stock and Bond este Bank Clearing Oe 4 ! 


N. Y. Stock Exchange Teandactione and Seat Prices 4 


Source: An Official of the Institution + 
Fr — 
Stocks Bonds Seats +. Stocks Bonds | ‘ Seate ‘ 
| | ———_——— ear |—— | | —— 
hare Shares Par Value | High Low (Cal.) Shares Par Value | High j Loa 
Dollars _| Dollars| Dollars No. Dollars _| Dollars} Dolb) 
138, 3, 266 578,359,230 47,500] 37,500){1934....] 323, 871,840]3,729,460, 500] 190,000 70,9 
263,040,993] 1,018,090,420] 85,000} 72,000]|1935 ...) 381, 666,197|3, »34 755,300] 145, :000| 65.5 
163.882.956} 634,091,000] 94,000} 65,000)/1936.... 496,063,099 3/575,453, 100 174,000 89.5 
173,378,655 956,077,700 74.000} 38:000||1937...-| 409,464,570] 2,792,531,000 134,000} 61, 
223'931.349]3,955,U36,900]115,000) 85,000)}/1938.. . . 297 .466,722}1,859,865.000) 85,000) 51,1 
452.211. 399] 3,398.346.045] 150.000} 99.000}|1939....| 262,029,599 2:046:083.000| 70,000 51t 
810,626,276) 2,779,009,350) 480, 000 205,00L||1940 ...| 207,599,749 1,669,438,000 60,000] 33: 
578.921.426| 3,075,347, 100!330,000| 125,00C}|1941.... 170,603,671) 2,111,805,000| 35,000 19, 
: 425,235 ,829|2,971,965,650] 185,000) 68,000}/1942....| 125,685,298) 2, '311,479,250] 30,000 17,7 


654,874,210] 3.366.402.950!250.090] 90,000 


The top high for seats was in November and December; low, April, May. 

As of the close of business December 31,1942, there were 1,238 stock issues aggregating 1, 410, 502. 
shares listed on the New York Stock Exchange, with a total market value of $38,811,728,666. 

In the following table listed stocks are classified by leading industrial groups with the agate 
market value and average price for each: 


Market Aver. Market m4 
Group Value Price Group Value 
Amusement. . i Ss 333,093,885 $15.78||Retail merchandising....... $1, ae 432, Fie, S20 
| ey ee a Ri $,256,494,569) 27.18) /Rubber.). mba nk. oe on. 2, 413,564, 111] 39 
Aviation. é 544,820,141) 15.77||Ship building and operating. . O5/344 982 1g 
i Building. . 459,645,706] 21.58/|Shipping services........... 12,065,223) 4 
ye Business and office equipment 315,105,337} 26.83)|Steel, iron and coke......... 1,907, Het 450) 38 
me ORGPUOBIS is ii ee ee ee 5,527,430,016| 58.01]|Textiles...............045.47 "380, 116) 2 
> Electrical equipment Bes Neste 1,315,420,939| 32.76)|Tobacco..............5...- 1 1043839" 208 S 
‘arm machinery........... "644,430,650 49.18}| Utilities: 
EOLA ERLOS AT G2 ae te aie ae iets: oe { 778,244,470] 15.37|| Gas and electric (operating)| 1, pa 360,240] 18 
GOs ease etal: . «. wanes hss 2,491,358,251! 26.68 Gas and electric (holding) . . "709 "084/853 - 
OT ee 39,807,311] 23.79|| Communications.......... 2,901,294,359] 6%) 
Land and realty.. Wek 18,228,024) 3.75 Miscellaneous............ 78,565,127| 10 
IBCOUBER dey. fe do titeg 186,787,592| 22.21||U. S. companies oper. abroad 577,537,831 4 
Machinery and metals...... 1,317,633,713} 19.24||Foreign companies.......... 795,022,348 g 
Mining (excluding iron)..... 1,253,216,842| 21.21/|Miscellaneous businesses... . 109.950,483} 1 
Paper and publishing....... 341,467,606) 15.34 = 2 =] -- 
ROPTRORGVIIOY joc as ieee se 4,489,801,520| 23.39 All listed stocks......... $38,81 maak ae 
WRSBMINGBO ys ost oe ees 2°856,542,041| 25.08 


| ‘As of the close of business December 31, 1942, New York Stock Exchange member total net borrow 
_ amounted to $449,276,379. The ratio of these member borrowings to the market value of all 
Stocks on that date was, therefore, 1.16%. As the above figure includes all types of member borrov 
these ratios will ordinarily exceed the precise relationship between borrowings on listed shares 4 
their total market value. 
Last published figures, as of November 30, 1942: 1,242 stock issues, aggregating 1,470,976,125 sh 

ait is mae malas sa 7,374,462,460; average price $25. 41; ratio of member, Toouiaes to market at 
all listed shares To. 


N. Y. Curb Exchange Transactions.and Seat Prices 
“Source: An Official of the Institution 6 


Transactions Prices for Seats | Transactions Prices for Se 
; DPCGUEN Soe icra sR an Pale et ell Sgro 3 1) eae cee s m 
Year Stocks Bonds Year Stocks Bond ial 
(Cal.) | (Shares) | (ParValue) High Low a (Cal.) | (Shares) |(Par Value) ’ High Lo 
ay Number Dollars Dollars | Dollars Number Dollars 1 onl 
wagces’ fut 88,406,550 500,533,000) ~ 37 500 8,500 4 1936... .|134, 665, 196/823,050.000 78.000 
1980. . .}222,268,045 863,531,000 225,000 70,000 ||1937...|104,178,804/442,361,000] 35, 1 ‘ 
oat -|109,812.465| 983,288,000) 137.000 40,000 il 938. 49, it aa8 366, 974, 000] 17,500 g 
He hMeRs)] HEB e| hoes | Cs | Ln) 22 | 
1934. . | 60.050, 895 Ts O13, Bf" 000] 40,000 | 17:000 |1941..1| 34: 836. 354 249, eo 300 30 
1935... 75, 747, 76411. 171,440,000} 33,000 01 1942... 22, 301,790: 176, 704, 500 , 


Bank Clearings in Chief United States Cities | 
: Source: Except as to Los Angeles, the Commercial and Financial Chronicle, N. Y. ig 
‘eae (Cal.)| New York _Ghicago Phiia. Boston 


Baitimore|Pittsb’r:‘n| San Fran.| Los Ai 
$1,00¢ 1,000 ; 
Jods ae 245 ys TBO 600} 29,079,000 Spann 000 $IB30 394 Bane 572 9 
781,551,008] 13.194,988] 16,909,000} 10.645\822| 2'910: aay 5.245.718] 6.4 
160,878,038 16,684,672| 21,455,000) 11'943'665| 4,201,985] 71074.775| 7:773'877 
4| 9 
14 


+ |183,263,229) 20,293,414] 26,782,000] 14:581.374| 5,427,711 
* ie ‘a2, .. + «|192,939,495] 21,194/090) 28'879;000 16,517,144 Seen 11 Bti 526 1 


Detroit 


-¥r. (Gai) 


a Kan, City|N. Orleans| Minneap.| Cincin. 
$1,000 $1,100 $1 
1925.....| 8,430 797] 5,996.668] 7,626,577] 7,036 iy 
1935,.:1;| 4.523.167] 3(417.055| 3'9a0/654| a'348 ls, Tasgasa] siosd see 2488'319 
1940,....| 6,312,233) 5,784,407| 4,822/016] 4,997/593| 2'149°775| 3,787/088 8,245,320 
“1941. ....] 9,096,242] , 7,761,397] 6.122'20%| 6,315,116} 27823'340| 46141030| 4.127665 
Reaoee so. 13,397,494] 9,380,934 7,229,318] 7.924/384| 3,462,930] 5,404'069 a "878 488 


eer oy ee ae ee eee 


United. ‘States —Education—Chief Colleges 
EDUCATION 


American Colleges and Universities 


: This list is based on the 1943 Educa- | the regular courses leading to degrees, The data 
irectory of the United States Office of | are from questionnaires returned by the institu- 
n. The number of students is of those tions in the year 1943. The abbreviations follow- 
ing for degrees and does not include those a Fe aa of the colleges indicate: C., co-edu- 

as extension courses;/N., for Negroes 
“extension courses or casual courses in the | only: S.. summer school; W., women only. Col- 
xer schools. The number of teachers is for | iegns marked a star (*) are ‘land grant colleges. 


No. of 
Governing Official Sta's. tehrs 


Don H. Morris. ......-! 
R. Rey. Geo. de Charms, 
Paul D. Eddy. 4 .c0 ek 
Samuel J. Harrison...... 
James R. McCain..... re 


Name Location 


> Christian (C., E., S.)....jAbilene, Texas....... 1906 
ny of fhe i "Chureh (G.)/Bryn Athyn, Pa......}..... 
AEs TEN see Garden City, N. ¥....| 1896 
Adrian, Mieh. ....... 1859 


SRSA er enn "\Pine Bluff, ATK....... 1873 
le. & Mech. Coll. of Tex. (E., = College Station, Tex. .| 1876 
,& Tech. (C., E. = S., N.).. .}Greensboro, No. Car..| 1891 
Bs. of an be Fd rae 4 | 


Lawrence A. Davis 
F. C. Bolton (Act.). 
F. D. Bluford. ...... 


.|Montevallo, Ala.. : 
.|Auburn, Ala. ......-- 
-}University (nr. Tusca-| 

loosa), Ala. -.....-- 1831 
h University OlXtGh Esk. Ayre (nr. Fair- 


banks), Alaska..... 1922 
(renamed Lewis and. Ciark) ce 


Raymond R. Paty...... 
Charles E. Bunnell......- 


Sister M. Uriel. ......-- 
John L. Seaton......... 
Harry V. Masters:...-.. 
Wm. H. Bell. .: 25.74. <5 
John W. Eliott......... 
John N. Norwood......« 
John R. Schultz. ...-... 
Sy Higgins ..° 2s. 

Roy W. Hamilton... 


.|New Haven, Conn. 


Zarepath, N. J......- 1921 |Arthur K. White... 

= are pase! Mass..... 1885 |Chester S. McGown. 
Washington, D. C....| 1893 |Pau! F. Doug’ 

.|Beirut, Lebanon Rep.. 1864 |Bayard Dodge. 


Cairo, Egypt.....-.-- 1920 |Charles R. Wat n. 


Amherst, Mass. . .| 1821 |Stanley King,..... iN 
Anderson, Ind.......-. | 1917 |John A. Morrison....-.. 
Yellow Springs, Ohio..) 1853 |A. D. Henderson......-. 
Grand Rapids, Mieh..} 1924 |Arthur F. Bukowski.. 


ao ry eee 1885 |Alfred Atkinson....+...- 
TW. Coggs.. -. Wceee 
John D. Spragins, Jr. 


i pererriie 2 Ariens i): 1909 {Marvin S. Bankston. 
Bo tm PS ee 1910. 1¥V0eGC; Kays...) ie eee 
ayetteville, ArK..... 1871 |Arthur ve "Harding a) 


Tech.) : 
Wilmore, Ky....----- 1890 |Z. T. Johnson.........- 


fereess + tmnone Ohin.. 24 «,.% 1878 |E. DS eran. eee 
£9 KET a Worcester, Mass......} 1904 gid Rodolphe L. Martel 
santiataie € “"\Athens, Ala..........] 1842 |B. A NAyOR. 024 2. ven ae 
Ditiverst % stem" 
U % N.).... |Atlanta, Ga........- 1867 |Rufus E. Clement 


S,, N.)..|Atlanta, Ga.....-..- 1920 
es Ee re ee Atlanta. Ga..........] 1881 
- "B, S.).._.|Wiison, No. Car......| 1§ i een, 
ie Union Teg) Sa ae So. Lancaster, M $2 |George E. Jones.......- 
g Coll. & ‘theo: Sem. (C.)|Minneaplis, Minn..... ¢ 

Sioux Falls, So. Dak..} 1860 |L. M. Stavig......----- 


Conrad J. I. Bergendorft, 
Theodore P. Stephens. 
Everett B. Tucker 


L. C. Wright. ; 
ire Mother E. "Regan, 
gre H. Gray (Dean).. 

V. C. Gildersleeve (Dean) 


G, Kaufman 
E. K. Reagin. . 
Ernest T. Eaton 
George R. Stuart 
Joseph J. Rhoads 
Joseph Hunter 


s 


“United States—Education—Chief Colleges 


530 
' Year ¢ of! H 
Name Location Organ} Governing Official Sea S 
., S.).,....+...{Blue Mountain, Miss..| 1873 |Lawrence T. Lowry..... 289%" 
Blue Ridge (C a}, eh ee ; re ie New Windsor, Md....| 1839 |Arthur L. Hungerford. .- 150 
STU LODE, 93) </n102)s s.00n's, oo Bert Bluftton, Ohio.....-.. 1906 {Lloyd E. Ramseyer..... 156i 
LSTA ER nil: CO} pee PRE ace Cleveland, Tenn...... 1927 |Bob Jones, Jr. (Act.).... 550\¢ 
Boston (part C., ca tO RE dorternc (Newton, Mass........| 1863 |V. Rev. Wm. J. Murphy. 10414 
Boston Univ. (C., B., 8.)........ Boston, Mass....-... 1839 |Daniel L. Marsh........ 10,870 
PAW ONIE UR CS cia. s vie hve alg tradi ps age Brunswick, Me.. .| 1794 penne M. Sills. .... 58515 
Bowling Green St. Un. (Ses , §.)|Bowling Green, Oniio. . | 1910, 1 Eg. Prout, 0 ee ane 1,683 5 
Bradley te Inst. (C., 8). Sy PECORISs EL. c. 2. 2 Ste ohale 1897 Predede’ x Hamilton... . 78383 
Brenau (W. Bs 8 er fee oe ai Gainesville, Ga.......| 1878 |A. C. Wheeler.......... 3755 
TOS CIS ACW 790093) aah Jw chs lai. Srarolals we New Orleans, La...... 1927 |Rev. Mother elas 3 Q4 
Briar Cliff iw. (sr eae ee Wes *.|Sioux City, Iowa..... 1930 |Sister M. Servatius.. 5 ! 
Buldgewaser Daleville (C., 8.)....|Bridgewater, Va......| 1880 ;Paul H. Bowman... 
Brigham earn Univ. (C!, E., 8.)|Provo, Utah, ........ 1876 |Franklin 8. Harris. (2 
rookiyay (C:5°B., Skee ws sce eas Brooklyn, N. Y.... 1930 |Harry D. Gideonse, . IS 
@® Brown City. (CH End Micts a3 Providente, R. I. 1764 |Henry M. Wriston. i 
Ww. ryn Mawr, Pa 1885 |Katharine = Mesride 658)§ 
eed Pas 1846 |Arnaud C. Marts....... 13a 
..|Storm Lake, Iow 1891 pecaty ieee = Raat aug 2 14 
..|Buffalo, N. Y. 1846 |S. P. Capen (Chan.)..... 1,794 
‘\Indianapolis, Ind... :.| 1850 |M.O. Ross............. 6 All 
A ..|Pasadena, Calif. . ‘"| 1891 |Robert A. Millikan... ._. 1,121 
*California, Univ. of (C., .|Berkeley, Galli....... 1868 {Robert G.\Sproul....... 13,567 
*Calif., U. of, at Los Teaecise 
RAMEN rs Ae ys aces ce six age Los Angeles, Calif....} 1919 |Robert G. Sproul. .....-. 8,015) 
Calit., U. of, poner GST TUSER)eaew.s | BEE SG ee Robert G. Sproul....... 241 || 
Calvin (ome EP oor ae te Grand Rapids, Mich..| 1876 |Henry Schultze......... 476 
Calvin Coolidge (on (1) Tee oe ae ed Boston, Mass........ 1936 |A. Chesley York........ 75 | 
ene DSUL (OS, IN) 325 oes costes eal » Jackson, Miss........ 1890 |S. L. Greene, Jr......... 36 4 
Canisius (part Co fo ae eae Buifalo; Ne os. ans 28 1870 |Rev. T. J. Coughlin..... 1,123)}) 
Capital Univ. (C., E., S.)........ Columbus, Ohio...... 1850 |Otto Mees.....:....... 547 i 
(OLY ACS fe Tel (GP Te on Northfield, Minn..... 1866 |Donald J. Cowling...... 884)5 
Carnegie sna or Tech. (C., S.)...|Pittsburgh, Pa... °..: 1900 |Robert E. Doherty...... 2,347 L 
Carroll oa peor ee, See = srameer: :|Helena, Mont........ 1910 |Rev. Emmet J. Riley.... 135 
Carroll 8) RTE SONG Yanga Waukesha, Wisc...... 1846 |Gerrit T. Vander Lugt.. . 467) 
Be ietcrma (COB Bt oc melee Jefferson City, Tenn..| 1851 |James T. Warren....... 421) 
Warthage(C308.).. i.e s eee elses Carthage, Ill......... 1870 |Rudolph G. Schulz...... 2 i 
Case Sch. of Applied Science (S.).|Cleveland, Ohio... ... 1880 | William E. Wickenden...| 1,927) 
Catawba (C., Salisbury, No. Car....| 1851 |Alvin R. Keppel........ 370) | 
Catholic (W., E., Ss. ..|Guthrie, Okla..... 1892 |Rev. Mother Arvin 40} 
Catholic Univ. (part C., E ..|Washington, D. C 1887 |Gerald F. saben (Dean). 2,000) 
Cedar Crest (W.) .-|Allentown, Pa... 1867 |Dale H. Moore. 330) 
Cedarville (C., ..{Cedarville, Ohio. 100] | 
Centenary (C., 8 .|Shreveport, La.......j) 1826 |Pierce Cline... . . 427| 
Central (C., 8.) Pella, Iowa..... 283 
Central (C., Fayette, Mo......... 597| | 
Central Normal (¢) Baca Seah nie 5 Danville, Ind........ 20) | 
Central Y. Ciiicaro Dl. oo. os... 1919 |B. J. Sparling.......... 1,950) | 
Centre (C., 8). Riabes erat .c ays ih tevstaienets Danville, Ky......... 1819 |J. H. Hewlett (ACt)o7h3 267) 
HADMANIUGE Si... <b cnie o- Whittier, Calif....... 1919 |George N. Reeves....... 
Charleston, Goll. of io 8), ates Charleston, So. Car...| 1785 |George D.. Grice Peg 31 
’ Chattanooga, Univ. of (C., -|Ghattanooga, Tenn. ._| 1886 |David A. Lockmiller. 540 
Chestnut Hill (W., S.)... 22.2... Philadelphia, Pa...... 1871 |Sister Maria. Kostka.. i 307) | 
Chicago, Univ. of (c. 1 OSE: & Pie ‘Chicago, Bla. 26 tos 1892 |Robert M. Hutchins. 10,988) | 
OiienistatenC),3)..00 4.2.5... Chico, Calif. . 1889 |A. J. Hamilton......... 23) 
Cincinnati, Univ. nor (C., B., 8.)...|Cineninati, Ohio...) 1819 peviesog Walters.....% 4 9,380 
Citadel, The Cary) © eae cr 7 Charleston, So. Car...| 1842 C. P. Summerall. . 1,980 
City College (C., E., 8.)........ New York, N. Y...... 1848 Harry N. Wright... 2.25 16,815) 
BL 925), |) a ore rangeburg, So. Car 1869 B. Randolph......... 2 
Claremont’ Cares (Cs ea nw : 
omona Co cripps Co Claremont, Calif......] 1925 |Robt. J. aa : 
Clark (see a eote Univ. System) a Sere z ; 
Clark Univ. (C., E., 8.). . 1887 |Wallace W. Atwood..... 406 


(W.., 8. 
Clarkson Coil. of Tech: 
*Clemson ee (S.).. 


.| Worcester, Mass...... 
.|Dubuque, Iowa. <% 
Potsdam, N. Y.. 


Ce COE 3 cn Cedar Ra ids, Ta. 
Coker we limited E. PEG Se “peter Bap So. Car 
LOLs els FC LSS ee Waterville, Me. . 
Colgate LONG Gey 0 Oa elec aa Hamilton, 'N. ¥ 


heh en ae Colo. Springs, Colo. 1874 
Colorado Sctioo’ of Mines Pe ee Golden, Colo........ 
Colorado | St. Gol. of Agric eae 

Can ATS (C., 8)... cee Fort Collins, Colo. . 1879 
-*Colorado, Univ. of (C., E., S.)..|/Boulder, Colo. ... 
*Colored “Nor. Agr. '& “Mech. % Rese kb 
Oe 12d, 9 oy OOD Oe R EE ee Orangebu 
Golumbla CW)... 0 oh eel Columbia, & gos isee 
Go carr = (part C., E., 8.)|New "York Ni 754 
oncordia (E. 8 1891 
Conn, Coll. for Women (E 1911 
*Connecticut, Univ. of (C 1881 

, Converse (W., S. 1889 
Cooper Union’ (C 859 
Cornell (C., 8.).. 1853 
*Cornell Univ, om 1868 
Creghton Univ. (part Gia 8). Wenn. ‘Omaha, Nebr 1878 
Culver-Stockton (C.)............ eae Mo 1853 
Cumberland Univ. (C., ip 1842 


Sister M. Ambrose 
John A. Ross, Jr 
Robert F. Poole. 


Charlie B. Hershey (Act. ) 679) 
Melville F. Coolbaugh. . 673). 
Roy M. Green.......... 1,9. 
Rokert L. Stearns....... 4,32 
M. F, Whittaker........ 894! 
John C,. Guilds......... 347) 
Nicholas M. Butler... .. 13,124] 
di. BLOWN <5 os. petee 519] 
Dorothy Schaffter....... 750) 
Albert N. Jorgensen..... 3082). 
Edward M. Gwathmey.. 325] 
Gano Dunn yoke . 550) 
J. B. MacGregor (Dean) 637) 
Edmund E. Day........ 6,872) 
Rev. J. P. Zuercher...., . 1,319 i: 
Walker H. McDonald... 281)" 
Laban Lacy Rice....... 250) 
Joseph Hdge\.t.. oe: 256) 
Rev. L. Siersbeck:..... . 1061 


(a) The College, 1001; Peiror: College (for sihdereraghats women), 370; the Graduate | 


(for men and women 
) Includes Barnard © 
Graduate Medical Sehool ne 


eal other militar: 
Teachers, 


400. 


Tot: 
SGoliege. oa 


\ 


\ ; 


Coll 4 ; armacy, a 
‘data from 1943 World cee of Ph Band Coleg: aot a 


Year 
Name Location Organ 
Baker Cc. a2) Rae ene ee Brownwood, Tex... .. 1889 


Hanover, New erie 
Davidson, No. Car.. 
Elkins, W. V: 


Dayton, Ohio 1850 

Defiance, Ohio. 1885 

.|Manila, P, I 1911 

Newark, De 1833 

yD .|Granville, O 1831 

, Univ. of (C -|Denver, Colo. 1864 


Ghicagt, Vit. wcanm- =< 
auw Uniy. cy Greencastle, Ind 
ales (of Toledo, Ohio), 

ed operations in June, 1942 
inst. of Tech. (C., S).... 


»., 3.) 


Detroit, Mich 
Detroit, Mich........ 


Nae Peete: Pay to. cok eee Peek 

. |New Orleans, La. .... 1930 

ot S dix aa xa tM ot Crete, Nebr... io««-. 1873 

1 A eee 4 San Rafael, Calif.... 1890 

BC ACs, ED, Saicaeg as 5.6) Des Moines, ae : 1881 
niv. (C., S.) ..|Madison, N. J..... 1867 

el Inst. of Tech. 4138 . .|Philadelphia, Pa as: } 1891 
a SS ete -. IS Sprinefield, Motes uae 11873 

Be Med. oe cede, |Philadeiphia, Pa......) 1907 


-| Dubuque, Iowa 
Omaha, Nebr 
Durham, No. Car..... 


Washington, D. C.... 
4 Fittsbare® 


‘ |Portales, N- 
Elizabethtown. Pa.. 1900 


.\Elmhurst, Hl......--- 1871 

iElmira, N. Y....-..-- 185d 

/Elon College, No. Car.} 1889 

Boston, Mass.....--- 1880 

Boston, Mass.......- 1919 

-|}Berrien Springs, Mich.| 1874 

. |Emory, Va 1836 

ye RS Emory Univ. ‘ar. LAT 

lantadjiGe@,.o.-..:.- 1836 

Coll. of (C., S.)....:-- Emporia, Kan......-- 1882 
a5 Ma cl, CPt a Hers t “pees 2 West oe Car.. Bete 


s(G 
‘Sh hee Cc, 
Coll, for women 
a, Univ. of (E., S.). : 
jonne (see St. Louis Univ. 
am Univ. (part C., E., 8. 
s Kansas State ( 


Washington, 
Beaver Falls, P: 
Angeles, Calif. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
In nawatel Sy College (via 


Re Siberia ote 


git i 1892 
er ER 1891 
Valdosta, Ga.......-- 906 
-|Athens, (oie me ae 801 
Lakewood, N. J.....-- 1908 
_.|Gettysburg, Pa....... 1832 
_.|Spokane, Wash....... 887 
gy White Plains, N. Y. 1923 
‘|Goshen, Ind.......-.- 1903 
ee ch 2 Baltimore, Md.......| 1885 
Seytip eh Greensboro, No. Car..| 1838 
Le ital) tae Greenville, Ill........| 1892 
ar en 2.078 Grinnell, lowa......-.| 1846 
Grove City, Pa....... 1876 

Guilford Coll., (nr. 
Gpertebar®) 2 No. cx; 1837 

.|St. Peter, M. 
Ble eee Clinton, NY N.Y 

ee Soe eres Hampden. anes a 

Ege 


“|Hanover, Ind. 
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7 |Abraham A. Neuma 
3 [Mou D. Welch 
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No. 
No. of | of 
Governing Official Std’s, |Tchrs 


Thomas H. Hart rene biG 
Ernest M. Hopkins. . 


J. W. Claxton 
Rey. Brother Xavie 
Walter Hullihen. ... 
Kenneth I, Brown 
Caleb F. Gates, dr. 
(Chan) op alos woe 
V. Rev. M. O'Connell, .. 
Clyde BE. Wildman 


Paul Hickey... s.1 cates 
Charles H, Cloud....... 
Fred Pierce Corson... ..- 
Albert W. Dent......... 
G. Bryant Drake. ...... 
|Sister M. Thomas......- 
Henry G. Harmon 
Arlo A. ag ge AP 
George P. Rea.. 
J. ¥. Findlay 


Mother Helen Casey. . .. 


Mother Elizabeth....... 
V. Rev. Raymond V. Kirk 
Sister Grate... ....- de. 
William C. Dennis...... 
iG. B. Williamson....... 
|Floyd D. Golden........ 
A. Charles Baugher 
Timothy Lehmsaun 
. 8. A, Pott 


Sister Patricia 
Henry J. Klooster..,.... 


Foye G. Gibson...., 


Goodrich C, White. 
Daniel A. Hirschler. 


Lincoln B. Hale....../ five 
Cc OMAS: 5 \ s/5.- gree 
Merle S. Ward.......-+- 
C. A. Morey (Dean)..... 
Thomas E. Jones 
Henry G. Bedinger...... 


J. Re Bl Dee.ct2 ep aeas 
Ludd M. Spivey..--..-- 
Doak S. Campbell 
Jno. J. Tigert 


_ Wooster. 


John Wu. Plyler 
Percival Hall. 

Rey. M. M. Pearce..... 
Hugh M. Tiner.......-- 


Cloyd Heck Marvin 
Harold C. Coffman...|... 
Vv. Rey. L. C. Gorman.. 

M. L. Brittain.........- 


Mother Mary John...... 
. Hanson.. 


EE LORE ech eee 7 
Recut No Stevens...... 
Weir C. Ketler.....---: 


= . 


aR PA aed: Siates—Education—Chief Colleges 


f Year No.o! 
Name Location Organ| Governing Official Std’s 
: — 

Bee one Univ. (C., E., 8.)|Abilene, Tex......... 1891 SiS White=s5 ct atertsi 
Harding (C., 3) Prarie, « arskodmee Tene Searcy Ath. oi... 0. - 1934 . Benson... ..... 
Hartwick (C., SIT AU Oneonta, N. Y....... 1928 . Arnold...... S 
Harvard Univ. wits: OR SARS ris Cambridge, Mass.....| 1636 ; Conant, es a. ae 
Hastings (C., E. limited, Sones Hastings, Nebr 1873 Ser 
Ta \idsy (0) (6 Re et eee eee pee Haverford, Pa... etal 
*Hawaii, Uniy. ‘ot (C., E., 8.)....|Honolulu, T. H 
Heidelberg iC Se laiss kee cake ere Tiffin, Ohio.... 
Hendrix (C., S:)...... . .|Conway, Ark. . 
High Point (Cy E., 8.) High Point, No. 
Hillsdale (C., 8.) ..|Hilisdale, Mich:......| 1844 
Hiram (C., 9) . .|Hiram, Ohio...... ..| 1850 
Hobart (8.) i.|Geneva, N. Y........]| 1822 

William Smith ( Geneva; N.. Yi. ...2). ss 1907 Wohn M- Potter... ..- 
Hofstra (C., Hempstead, N. Y..... 1935 
Hollins (W.) Hollins College, Va...| 1842 {B oe C. Randolph... .. 31}. 
Holy Cross, Coll. of the.......... Worcester, Mass...... 1843 ev. Joseph Maxwell. 1,160] 
eee Names, Coll. of the (W., S.)}Oakland, Calif........ 1880 {Sister Mary Loyola..... 253 
PRO GNCING EL) ciclo ps jae es 3 = Frederick, Md........| 1893 ARMS, oe ee : 
rane Os eae aaa Holland, Mich....... 1866 |Wynand Wichers....... 

. Houghton (C2 PaaS en eae cee pang eee Houghton, N. Y...... 1883 |Stephen W. Paine....... 392) 
Houston Coll. for treaties (C., S.).| Houston, Tex.......: 1927 |B. E. Oberholtzer....... 326 
Houston, Univ. of (C., E., 8. ii = PELOUStOM, “BOX. . o> 70 1934 |E. E, Oberholtzer....... 2,000 
Howard (C., E., S.).c...025.--0- Birmingham, Ala-.... 1842 |Maj. Harwell G. Davis. . 6 
Howard Payne (C24 = ana er Brownwood, Tex..... 1889 
Howard Uniy. (C., E.8., N.)...... Washington, D.C.....| 1867 
Humboldt State Cc. 5 Sa = ea Aresta;, Calif... 2.3 1913 
(a) Hunter (W., E Has 8) eada hare New York, N. Y...... 1870 
Huntingdon WJ 8). ..|Montgomery, Ala.....| 1854 
Huntington (C., , .|Huntington, Ind. 1896 
Huron (C., E., Bho: aot . .|Huron, So. Dak 1883 
Adah, College of (C., S. . .}Caldweli, Idaho 1891 

0, eae Ae (C., E. . .|Moscow, Idaho.. - | 1889 
Tinois’ OBS (CIs ae SA a ne Jaeksonville, Ill....,. 1829 
(b) Tilinois’ eee of Tech. (C., E., 

See fc eiie ls ce Ss res Chiesso, Fil... 0-02 ane 1893 |Henry T. Heald........ 
*Tllinois, Univ. of (C., E., ....|/Urbana & Chicago, Ill.| 1867 PW tliard).. Si 
Tilinois Wesleyan Univ. ce "65: .|Bloomington, Ill...... 1850 |William EB. Shaw........ 
Immaculata (W., S.).. 0... es Immaculata, Pa...... 1920 |Rev. &. J.tFurey..:..... 
Immaculate Heart (C., S.)......|Los Angeles. Calif. |: | 1916 
Incarnate World (W., S.)........ San Antonio, Tex.....} 1900 
Indiana Central (C., 8.)......... Indianapolis, Ind..... WOOF AT IsIGo0d .c |. |e. se wae 
Indiana Technical (C.).......... Fort Wayne, Ind..... 1930 j|Archie T. Keene........ 
Indiana Univ. (C., E., S.)........ Bloomington, Ind..... 1820 |Herman B. Wells....... 
pate wor sous Agrie. & Mech. i ; 

GRAS erties ASS, Pan cavcl ail acl «eae mes, EOWA. ....5 2% 6 1868 |Charles E. Friley....... 6,167 
Iowa, Univ. of (C., Pulte teers Towa City, Ta........ is Virgil M. Finneten Bay. ow 6,471 
Wee Gee Cc, A Jager bie, pewanny Lowe pa Stanley B. Niles........ 315} 

an) oman’s Coll: of....... anbul, Turkey..... E. T. Burns (Dean)..... F 
Jackson (Now Miss. Negro Train- 4 Ens ene 528 

ing Sch.; teachers’ college) 
James Millikin sepa (C., E Decatur; Ties s....2. 24 1982 
Jamestown (C., S.)......... ..|Jamestown, No. Dak..| 1883 |Barend H. Kroeze. 3 348 
Harvie Christian (Cf 8., aN lee = wares 1912 |P. C. Washington. es 184]. 
ohn Brown v oam Springs, Ark...| 1919 ‘ | 
oa (renamed Kletzing shes: ne Bete a 
ollege 
John B. Stetson Univ. (C., 8.). DeLand, Fla.....:... 1883 |Witliam S. Allen........ 
John Carroll Univ. (part C., E., 8.) Cleveland, Ohio...... 1886 
Johns Hopkins Univ. (part. Ges 

Re MEI ae in iii yous w 5's 0 Baltimore, Md....... 1876 |Isaiah Bowman..,...... 
woOnMsgBsIble. ect ee Kimberlin Hgts., Tenn.| 1893 ; 
en Cc. Smith Lp a (Clie oat Nr inn ORS a ENS Tb enigt Se ee 

Wb 0D SOE Up ORL eee Charlotte, No. Car....] 1867 5 ‘ 

Damon ewa ?. Xl, Marion, Ala.......... 1838 5 ea 
eit, (Os see ae ws ont ander Huntingdon, pedis -- | 1876 yn) Pae ee ee 
ny De) ow oe eee ee alamazoo, Mich..... 1833 |Paul L. Thompson. 412 
Kansas City, Univ. of (C.,'S.)....|Kansas City, Mo.....| 1933 |Clarence R. Decker..... 
"Kan. St. Goll. ait Aue: eck y 1933 |Clarence R. Decker. .... 1,310 
plied Science (C., E., S........ Manhattan, Kan..... 1863 |Milton S. Bi } 
Kansas, Univ. of (C., B., 8). 21): Lawrence, Kan....... 1865 |D. W. Malott (Chan). : 31879 
“Kansas Wesleyan Univ. (Cet ASBHOS, Wats ae 1886 |E. K. AAPG, : "160 
Kent State Univ. (C., B., S.)..... Kent, Ohio... .5...56 1911 |Karl C. Leebrick:.. 1.) : 
Ky. St. Coll. for Naeroas [CoP as 09 sR, MORON pie Asae ag Me oe ee GO. 
MIRta eR eres tools foes Sales 5 Frankfort, Ky. . a 
*Kentucky, Univ. of (C., Dis .| Lexington, Ky. id Mote 
ay, Wesleyan (C., ay’. gf cars Ky. : Set 
PAN elu gid wikis sci = aye a sss 0 ambier, Ohio, ......| 1824 |Gordon K, Chalmers... 
USOU Gs a a cre 5 i ae 
ene iS fee) AE Oe Sa 

LA | O57 SS) i rr aa 
ice) s.(00)0 UE SD I a ee 
Knoxville (C:, 16) ar acter aceeree 
Ladycliff (W., 85 MIS Wiis Soweto. e ae 
LOSES 70) eo 
PAANSEHTIOR OW. 0)... c%se 2G iae caine 2 
Dake Brie (W., E.).......0....- 

Penta Mey (S258 =) | eects 

am bu pea PD ak Rieu blis ep aubien fe the Jackson, Tenn........ 1924 
Lander (W.,8)o..02.. 022s Greenwood, So. Car,. | q872 . Me PPO 
oc Wolf UCR nS ES ee Jackson, Tenn........ 1880 |e anes ce Nees 

deepened (8. S80. Ea SE ooo ae 

Sibi. PM ielne ng Be che sas a Verne, Cal 1891 Ernest Davis. ....). 
Lawrence (C.).. ++ s.......{ADpleton, Wise... 22) >) 1847 Ralph Watts (det, ye bes : 
Lawrence Inst. of Tech. (C.) Detroit, Mich. . ..| 1932 |E. George re 4 
Lebanon Valley (C., E..S.)...... JAnnville, Pa.) 772)" 1866 Clyde A. Lynch, . : 
Men may attend evening and summer sessions as non- : a 
&B A consolidation of Armour Inst. of Tech. (1892) and Levis cheques students . % 
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Clark (form. Albany 


eM pal ( 
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ce ais Portland, Ore 


tse Seo 
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: oe tl 
W. Baden Mi i Ind.. 


f om 
ne, » Univ. of (Cn. i: Orono, Me 


an oer ie 
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Baldwi 


erycrest) 
ye2 Tend 
Pre te 3 0! 


Thurst w,, By, 8.) 05 - 
3) 


mount a 


Ded e028). 
s. Inst, of "fede te 
sachusetts State (C., 


No. aes 
New York, N. 


New York, Y 
Maznila, Philppl 


"|Staunton, Va 


ey eee 
ee (W., B.,'S.)_|Belton, Tex 


St. Ambrose and 


Detroit, Mich 
-|College Park & Baltl- 


Oxford, Ohi 


gh. (C 8 iy Houghton, Mich. 


Jackson, 
Milton, Wisc. . 
Milwaukee, Wis 


allas, 


Plymouth, Wise 
Holly Springs, Miss... 
State College, Miss 


Oxford. Mis 
Columbia, Mo 


Governing Official 
Clement C, Williams... . 
J. M. Frazi 


Morgan 8, Odell........ 


R. C. Granberry 

Stewart W. Mecieiland.. 

Sherman D. Scruggs..... 
Walter L. Wrisnt.: Mice. 


H.M. Weathersby (Dean) 
Claybrook Cottingham . 


Campbell B. Hodges . 
David A. ee (Dean) 


Rey. Edward B. Bunn. 
Rev. Edward Whalen. 
Rey. JosephM. Egan. 
V. Rev. J. A. Maguire... 


Rev. R. & McCarthy. 

John D. Williams....... 
L. Wilson Jarman....... 
Gordon G. Singleton. ... 


Mother M. Chrysostom. . 
Mother M. Gerard 


Spright Dowell 
rt M. DeSales 
Carlyle Campbell 
Bowman F. Ashe 
A. H. Upham 
Grover . Dillman 


J. G. Mey' 
Lucia R. ‘eriges Veays Oey atte 


Walter C. Coffey 
Sister M. Borromeo 


we Paul Ce 
. Frazier 


Curtis L. Wilson (Dean). 
Thomas W. Bibb 
James H. Grier. 

Francis A. Thom on 

R. R. Renne (Act. 
Ernest O. Meiby 


Name 


“Moravian Coll., & Theo. Sem 
* (C., summer only) 
Moravian Coll. for Wome 


Morehouse (see Atlanta oe Sy. : 


Morgan State (C 
APE am (C., 
Morris (C., 


) 
_ Morris Sco. (C., ae ate est ica 


E., 8.).. 


Location 


-|Bethiehem, Pa 
Bethlehem, Pa 


.|Baltimore, Md 
Sioux City, Iowa 
Sumter, So. Car 
Atlanta, Ga 
-|Charleston, W. Va. 
St. Benedict, Ore 
South Hadley, Mass. . 
Milwaukee, Wisc 
Ea hag dee Pa 

Mt. St. Joseph, Ohio. . 
.|Hooksett, New ares. 


.|Los Angeles, Calif . 


-|Emmitsburg, Md 
.|Atchison, Kan 

New York, N. Y 
Alliance, Ohio.,.. 


.|Allentown, Pa 


-.|Chieago, Til. 
)..|Omaha, Nebr... 
a Wichita, Kan» 


. |New Concord, Oni 


: ng 
Manilla, Phi nitippines., 


Louisville, 
Nazareth, Mich 


Ss: : Ney ; 
Univ. of (C., E., 8.) Dura, New Hamp. 


Coll. for Women ‘(see 


a C., 
w Mexico ‘son of as i 5 
£(C., E., 8.),- 


ew York 
City College) . 


York Univ. (C., By S.)..... 


‘k Coll. of Eng. Ss E., S.). 
k, oe of (C 


North 

ae ea Coll. ot W., E, 8. 

iC ) e, Co! 1) } 
ame’ (W., H., 8) 


O gon state (C, 
Ottawa, a Wate if is 
ek 
— §Ouar 
Our Lady 


Coll. of the City of (see 


State College, N. Mex 
-|Socorro, New M 


New York, N. Y 
Newark, N. J 

Newark, N. 

- | Nerberry, So. Car. 


"(ares 
-|Chapel Hill, No. Car.: 
-|Raleigh, No. Car 


‘|Greensboro, No. Car.. 
Naperville, see 
Fargo, No. D 


.|Grand Forks, No. Dak. 


‘Boston, M 
Ashland, Wisc. 
Nampa, Idaho. . 
Watertown, Wisc. 
Evanston&Chicag 
Northfield, Vt. aS 
Baltimore, Md as 
Grymes Hill, Staten 
island, N. ¥ 
South 1 Euclid, Ohio. 
Notre Dame, Ind.. 


Los Angeles, cy 
Atlanta, Ga.. 


; ana 
Pore:siag Official — 
F] 


Roy D. Hassler (aoaey=: 
Edwin J. Heath 


D,. O. W. Holmes 
Earl A, Roadman. 
semnes P. Garrick 


Leonard Riggleman..... 
Rev, James = eS d 
Roswell G, Hi ae 
Edward A. Fitzpatrick. Z 
Mother M. Dougherty... 
eee Corona 

Sister M. DeLa Salle. . 
Mother M. Dolorosa. 

R. Rev. J. L. Sheridan 
Rey. Mother Dooley . 


|Levering Tyson. 


Sister M. Justitia, 
Rowland Haynes. 
William M. Jardine. 
Robert N. CEO 
Dawn N. Wallac 

Leslie C. Garnett, (Chan.) 
Florentino Cayco 

Sister Mary Coady 
Sister M. Kevin 

Rev. Mother Rose Miriam 


Mother Aquinas (De: \ 
Alvin Johnson (Dir.).... 


Harry W. Chase (Chan.) 
Allan R. Cullimore...... 
George H. Black 
James-C. Kinard 


26,520 
1,184 


Rey. Joseph M. Noonan. 
James E. Shepard 
Frank P. Graham 
Frank P. Graham 


Walter C. aes (Dean) 
Edward E. 


Franklyn B. Snyder. . 
John M. Thomas. 
Sister Mary Frances 


Mother St. Agnes. 
Mother M. Evaris 


Herbert J. Burgstahier..” 
Henry ss ale 


joapa S Ne Brandt 
Joseph Brewer.......... 


it ee 
August Leroy Strand. _ 
Donald a Erb 


Sister Marie Pierre 
M. Rev. T. M. Ore , 


eee ee. 


Year 
Organ| Governing Official 


i Lady of the Lake, (W., 8).~ i alien 96 jw 
Ks, Coll. the (C., E., 8) be ay Wiley Lin Hurle, ane 


nion (C., 8.) Angwin, Calif. . 
Ci fle Univ. (C., E Forest Grove, Ore 
eAa;s, « 9 Edward L. Morrison... | 
aE Se 3 William L. Young....... 
és 8) Tatas Sie. ye Blarbert Cc. Meyer. ..... 
ul Quinn (C., S., N.).. ; Biol dase AAG Davina cae 
mbroke Coll. (abe PGR ee bh ao pee oktes es tal i ee eee 
mnsylvania Coll. for A a ‘®&) i ld shalcis: s Herbert L. Spencer a 
S EM, nek va cn 821 |Col. Frank K, Hyatt.... 
a Ralph D, Hetzel........ 
ees~ Thomas 8. Gates........ 

y C. W. Ballard (Dean) . 

M. LaFayette Harris. . 
B. M. Gonzales......... 
Evgene 8, Briggs. ...... 
ae B. Dana. > 

=e = = t . G. Bowan (Cha 
re re} :- Brooklyn. vo ae H. 8. pha Be 
Te oes ee eo aremont, Ca! ea Ex Wilson ' 

ortia (now ee oanrae ey 
ortiand, Univ. of (part C., 8.) Portland, Ore. +] 19 Rev. C. C. Miltner...... 
Ras at: Charles Pratt......./.<- 
William P. Jacobs....... 
R. A. Grigsby (Dean)... 
Harold W Dodds..,...- 


ence ( _ Rey. J. J. Dillon... .. 


9 Rico, Poly. Inst. of = 8.) PHF 0, 18 Jarvis 8. Morris. ....-.. 


rto Rico, Univ. of (C. E., 3). i Se R. M. Ramos (Act.).....- 
, Coll. of an §.).....|Tacoma, Wash....-.. 888 |R. Franklin Thompson. : 
<9 in pe nn toy god. Edward C. Elliott......- 


BROW) .call ns) eet wae 5 Wilbur K. Jordan. 

: dolph-Macon 29 BS ee ie, ee : J. Earl Moreland. 
ndolph-Macon Poa See citer Lynehburg, Wave ca Theodore H, Jack. 
: , Univ. of (C., E., S.).../Redlands, Aaa . Elam J. Anderson. ‘ 
ee Sole Saran nie =, > Portland, Ore. bh als Arthur F. Scott (Act.)... 

Denver, Colo. : John J. Flanagan....... 
SEI on ahs ote Sister Honora........-- 
. bariap oe j 5 2 William Otis Hotchkiss. . 

5 Carl R. Wippdeee Ose oe 

Institute (C.).....-- y 2 Ce Edgar O. Lovett.......- 
hmond, Univ. of (C oe ide ee Frederic W. Boatwright. 
- E., 8.) Hyrum Manwaring:.... 
Franklin F. Moore...... 

Clark G. Kuebler...-... 
Sister Marie Carey Toa 
Chas..J. Smith... 220% 
Walter L. Wright, Jr. 


Alan! Valentine 
M A. Cheek... 
Kansas |, DLO stony William H. Hees 

SoAske ate ead 'anc cloister o=a* Winter Park, Fla..... Hamilton Holt. 
2 River Forest, Ill...... Sister M. Eyelyn. 
ae SANG Eee Terre Haute, ges Donald B. Prentice..... 
ER ee Rosemont, Pa. . : 2 Mother M. Cleophas. 
y, N. : Helen Mekcinstry (Act,) - 
(C., B., a od eee ta Ve L: Mi McGoy . 20) Savy 
hes Robert MG Souhier Pe eee gi 
Corwin 


gers Univ. (C., 8 eae 
N lew Jersey Coll. i Womenr.. Maree T. 


red Heart, Coli. of the (W.).. .|Grand Coteau, Esai 2 Mother M. Erskine..... 
Pe calc = Davenport, Iowa..... kK. Rev. A. J. Burke.,... 

¥ Davenport, bing WR = i Mother ea pare a 

N. Hamp. R. Rev. Dolan. 


ie Rey. wager H. Goold.. 
Mother Pratechner. . 
_. Atchison, Kan......- Cuthbert McDoland.. 
POEL ON © eB cre cise Oe totes aes» “\Loudonville, N. Rev. Cyprian Mensing. . 
St. Bonaventure "ae 
All Dy Rey. Thomas Plassmann. 
* ois Sister Eucharista......- 
ean? ee eee een Se ae Sadie d - nae 
"s Seminal (<9 ee ea jSeattle, Wash......-- 30} 
St cide are ts $u sa" Sylegt ieitea Mes Ss ease ee Rey. 8. F. Lisewsk1. 

t. Elizabeth, Coll. of (W.).----- Sister M. Jose Byrne.. 
Francis Ee “s Stade aris eb Pid ss iene, e ¢ eer he et Benigna. sad 
Fran WY; 12) < <igh' oliet, Tll.....,-- ..| 1925 |Sister M. Aniceta....... 

ae eet of ¢ stevotths : Ser Brooklyn, N. Y...... Rey, Brother Jerome 


x (Dean)... 6.0 cess ae 
, Francis (S.).....+-- eee 5: Loretto, Pa........-- Vv. Se ie John P. J. Sulli- 


Miewrancis (S)..... 0-0-2 .-5-4-- 
‘Fran AA or Sister Mary Inez........ 
son xavier ts is a pee a Stringfellow Barr....... 
‘Univ. (S Cc i R. Rey. Alcuin Deutsch . 


: Broo! Vv. Rev. William tetas 
Pete West Hartford, Conn. 2 \Sister M. Rosa (Dean 
Collegeville, In made at. V. Rey. A. H. Dirksen... 


Name ‘ ’ Location 


SeeTOeOnE (We SL ee Gemnmaiebure, Midi Sister Paula...........- 
st: aseen's Wie a = 9 artnet ‘Portland, Me........ 19 eat = Honoratus 


PEM IODEDNG Sok ove eieoee oe as on Princeton, N. = pit eee 
ee EOBOBIB AWN.) O's bro ailerst ela als Brooklyn, N. Y...... 
SORA Giclee Wate ace stg eee es Philadelphia, Pa...... 
& Tate Univ, (ps (Cs oh ae Canton, N, ¥ — 
= u n OE Oe Odes sake : i ae we 
_ Fontbonne Weg RG Seicts St. Louis, Mo. A Mother M. O'Neill... 
Maryville (W. ...{8t. Louis, Mo. Mother Odeide Mouton 


, r (W., si . |Webster Grove ir George F. Donovan.. 

=o gt Martin's : yn .|Lacey, Wash. . 1 Rt. Rev. R. Heider... ... 

; . Mary W.,. i .|Xavier, Kan.....,....| 1 A. M, Murphy....... Bae 
Mary of the Spring: Columbus, Qhio...... Sister M. Aloyse........ 


M oT a les ana Co t 
as Salt Lake City, Utah. Sister Mary Agnes...... 


St. Mary’s College, Cal. Brother Austin......... 
Pt hey A cee eae Holy Cross, Ind...... 18 Sister M. Madeleva..... 
Orchard Lake, Mich. . V. Rev. L. J. Krayzosiak. 
Winona, Minn....... 19 Brother L. Jerome...... 


S.),..|New Orleans, La..... Sister Mary Dominic.... 
a eileen Baltimore, Md....... 'V. Rev. John F. Fenion.. 
S.)....|San Antonio, Tex..... Rev. Walter F. Golatka. 


aa ? 71) hWinooski Park, Vt... .} 1904 [Rev. James H. Petty.... 
SOOPER ae Gor oaks West De Pere, Wisc... R. Rev, B. H. 
Mee eaep Piripiase ster Northfield ooh agape eoootiy 


Lisle Rev. John F. Cherf..... 
ae ee ALDEEY SIN 2 LY cteia?ovo lp? Mother Rose (Dean)... . 
.|Duluth, Minn........ Mother Athanasius. . 
. 8.)...|/Winona, Minn... Sister Mary Molloy 
My Sas Kansas City, Mo Sister Simplicia.... 
St. Paul, Minn. . V. Rey. James H. Moyn 


ie ee oe 
_ St. Vincent (part C. By..05.. Latrobe, Pa.......-.- R. Rey. Alfred Koch. ... 
Academy and Guilege (W., 3 
pac os BOG Winston-Salem, N.C.. Howard E. Rondthaler. . 


bine ae Salem, W. Va........ 18 §. Orestes Bond........ 
;|Austin, Texs.......:% Stanley E. Grannum.... 
.|8an Diego, Calif...... Walter R. Hepner......- 


Pe Ra aaa San Francisco, Calif... ~ Me Seine 
San Francisco, Calif... , 

G., §.).|San Francisco, Calif. - . Denne oar 
= 38) eae San Jose, Calif....... . W. MacQuarrie...... 
., 8.). .|Santa Barbara, Calif. . 09 /Clarence L. Phelps...... 
fctatae eh ehs. Santa Clara, Calif... - Charles J. Walsh........ 


. |Manila, Philippines. FAA “Wiryh ye 4 oy 
y iA 1: Dae GRE Bronxville, N. Y...... Warren...... 
itt C., S) Biretictoaiele Sixates ois-s (Nashville, Tenn...... J. L. Cuninggim........ 
hool of ocial pore (see Atlanta 
Unive! 
Scranton, Pa ar 
. |Claremont, Caras 
‘|Seatle, Wash... ..... 


. Seattle, Wash... 
So. Orange, N. J 


.|Greensburg, Pa....... tamea A A. TREC VERS Is aie m 
.)Raleigh, No. Car... .. Robert P. Daniel. at 
:|No. Little Rock, ARK: oe eR G. A. Gregg... 
eS HERO MEL CAR Sr oi ales cisvere Paul M. Cousi: 
é wer WALEOR ys Ulex ohare «cess Guy Wimmer. . 
BN cts ity« ae widig hat « Memphis, Tenn. |...) Sister Raymund: 
Adrian, Mich........ Mother M. Gerald. 
- oh See ene ae Y Dumaguete, P.I,...- A. L. Carson>.... ‘ 
A ES Sa St SP Pee rh oe Ps aretg td Beatley . ai 
DDMeFiaieiisfel> wf o.eisle v0 0) o. 4 eee ee.s oye} levee re (WIE os. .yoiste Sie 
(Cera He eae Sioux Falls, So. Dak. John L, BER se 
a ee eae Saratoga Springs, N.Y Henry T.. Moore. 7... << 
So oS ork eee Northampton, Mass. Herbert Diva? Sioa eae 
1 oi RRS ee Orangeburg, So. Car.. Miller F. Whittaker... .| 
: Fi 8) ..../Columbia, So. 5 J. Rion MeKissick...... 
a ....]Vermillion, So. ‘par ‘ Xe DSW OCKS...”.. cunts oleate 
whieh Rapid City, So. Dak. Joseph P. Connolly. 


Lyman E, Jackson...... 


. .|Brookings, So, Dak, . 
. Alexander Guerry....... 


BS ae Felton G. Clark........ 
Charles E. Schofield.... . 


Charles E. Diehl........ 


Joel L, Fletcher. . 
J. N, R. Score 


30 |V. Rev. W. D. O'Leary... 
eet IM; Bests vaeen { 


SO ates Lafayette, La........ 
jee Texas. 


were eee 


PIG istics As) cM ?[Normal, Ala......... 
Dover; Dewy vec 


No. of 
Location Governing Official ‘Std’s chrs 
BRE) Sek tors Ae ‘Sterling, Kan........ Hugh A. Kelsey. ....... 203 
Oe eee Hoboken, N. J... ...- Harvey _N. Darks: ‘ayitare dy ree 
ay Rh ee, Se Ferry, Ww. Va. Henry T. MeDonald. 61 


Wogia te L, Archer 
Morris Smith 
aohe Nason,... as 
Meta Glas wi 

Wm. P. Tolley (Chan.). .| 6,326 
Buell G. Gallagher.. é 262 
\James EK, Mooney....... 300 
M: BB. Collins, . ci jetena. 184 
Robert L. Stuart......-- 250 


.|'Tarkio, Mo. os Ae 
. Upland, Ind... . 


nple Univ. (C., ’ |) |Philadeiphia, Pa... . Robert L. Johnson....-. 5,341 
Coll. for Women (E., S.).. .}|Murfreesboro, Tenn... g Jolin B. Clark...) ..sives 70 
\Cookeville, Tenn. .... ! Everett_Derryberry..... 643 


Knoxville, Tenn...... 94 |James D. } 8.15 otal eye Ow 
Fort Worth, Tex. .... M. E. Sadler! . 2... a. shiek 1,132 


ae S.. INLP eins. . eS PES ICN, LOM cee: Dominion R. Glass...... 
Coll. of Arts & Ind. (C., E., . ' 
- eRe aa Kingsville, Tex.......] 1925 |E. N, Jones........---. 1,28 
RADI Bos eS ono. "hel Paso, Tex.,.....-. 1913 |D. M. Wiggins. ......-- - 977 
3 St. Goll, for Women (E., §.).|Denton, Tex........ 1901 |Louis H. Hubbard. ..| 2,266 


1925 |Cliford B. Jone -| 3,079 
1883. Homer P. Rain .| 8,909 
1892 |Law Sone....:.:... Z 486 
.| 1870 |William F. ‘Zimmerman. . 200 

| 1877 |Mary E. Branch.......- 1 527 
1884 |Philip,C. Nash. .......- 2,785 
1869 |Judson L. Cross......-- t 483 


Mechnological C. E., 8.)..|Lubbock, Tex. . 
s, Co ee Austin, Tex.......... 
be ‘}Fort Worth, Tex. . 

Ee er a se Greenville, Pa... Pes 32 
2 re ere SE, Tex... ’ 


1901 |A. B. Mackey......-.-- 84 
1823 ‘ 458 
1897 |Sister C. Dorothea. ..... 360 


1913 }Rev. E. M. Leimkubler,. 


Bd ed Wit lee. : 1925 |Sister M. Cephas (Dean). 72 
San Antonio, Tex.. 1869 |Monroe G. Everett.....- 366 
. (Medford, Mass. . 1852 |Leonard Coombe ans 2,291 
. |New ete La. _| 1834 |Rufus C. Harris. .....-- 4,418 
1886 |Frederick Hard (Dean)... 766 
1894 |C. I. Pontius.......---+ 899 
1794 |John lags hero ror 300 
ae 8 Fred’k D. Patterson.....| 1,162 
i879 |Conway Boatman....... 180 
‘\Lincoln, Nebr. 1891 |E. EF. Cossentine P 430 


1795 |Dixon R. Fox... : 742 
1834 |John J. Hurt.......-- 260 


1876 |Rear Adm. James Pine, 
U.S. 


Schenectady. N. ¥...- 
are Wer wes ss 


; -8.C.G 
Military _N. ¥.....| 1802 “Gen. F. B. 
£6 Freed (SURE john 1,407 


S. Naval Academy....------- Annapolis, Md........| 1845 can 
$ 

ype tO SOe> ven-+ Fayette, Lows. _.| 1854 [V.-T. Smith... .....-/-- 280 

(Gy BS) Pe bg 4 5 ae bie Past Orange, N ce _..| 1893 |Evald B. ieee hee 300 


1869 |Norman E. McClure.... 535 


“a (ot. s ae orea Collegeville, Pa. 
me fe. (eT. 9 BS ee Louisville, Ky.....--. 1938 |Mother Mary Roberta... 218 
hh Ea SS Cleveland, Ohio....-. 1871 180 
.|Logan, Utah.......-- 1890 |E. G. Peterson. 1,934 
Se he _|Salt Lake City, toh 1850 |LeRoy E. Cowles. 4,668 
o Univ. (C. 8.)- Valparaiso, Ind.. 1859 |Otto P. Kretzmann. 383 


He Nashville, ‘Tenn...... earth - Carmichael - 


Poughkeepsie, N. 


erbilt Univ. (C. 8)... 


£., 8. 
institute, nee xington, Va.....--- 
got .).....|Blacksburg, Va.....-- 
(c. N.). WReteiies 
a St. Cott for Sere & Gale Ske ata 


Union U 
, Univ. ot (part ¢, 


‘ 88 
W.H. BR. Powell.....-.- 
cer Hi, Foster. .-+-* 1,021 
Malcus Ellison.....-- 533 
sonn L. Newcomb.....- 2,488 
Frank H. Sparks.....-.-- 389 


Clarence C. Stougets at 
Thurman D. Kitchin.... 1,037 
George W. Bowers..-... 427 
E. J. Braulick......--+- ni 


: Seen hs Va... : 
game Ae Ind. 


ston and Lee Univ. 

ston Missionary (C 
Meee ate ernest O. Holland. idle (S052) 
George R. Throop....-- 3,432 
LP. Slee! s. fies .-| 9,00: 
Warren E. Bow.....---- 7,383 
‘Paul Rich Stewart. 303 


eS: 72- 77] 1868 |W. B. Weld 
eee on, Dak 1536 IN. BOS cpherson, Jt. 363 
Sie Or Macon, Ga. --.- +--+] 1831 |vietor L. Butterfield: :..| 575 


' Year 


Location Organ 
. ae 
Z ntgomery, W. Va..| 1895 | Edward 8. Maclin. 
tod Tastitate, W Va......| 1891 |John W. Davis. . 
‘g Morgantown, W. Va..| 1867 | Charles E. Lawall 
-|Bueckhannon, W. Va..| 1886 |J. W. Broyles..... 
a aoe Oxford, Ohio.........| 1853 |Mary M. D. Thom 
Westminster, Md .| 1867 |Fred G. Holloway .....- 


: ) 

Western Maryland (C., E,. 8.)..- 
Western Reserve Univ. (part C.)..| Cleveland, Ohio 
Western Union (C., 8.)....: Pe at Le Mars, Iowa 
Westminster (S.).....-...-.- .|Fulton, Mo. 
Westminster ‘Ss S.). 


.|New Wilmin 
Wheaton, Il. Beare 
Norton, Mass........ 
Walla Walla, Wash... 

.| Whittier, Calif....... 

Spokane, Wash....... 

Wilberforce, Ohio..... 

Marshall, Tex........ 


Whitman (C 
_ Whittier (C. 
Whitworth 


jig es, Ned 


SA Sy SO Saale Serre 

5 4 niy. (C.,.8.).. i... 

3 Wm. Jennings Bryan Un. (C.)... 

William Jewelle(C.; S.).......... 
William and Mary, 

ESS 2 ee a ae ae 

» William Penn (C..8.).........-5. 

eae Smith (see Hobart College) 


Williamsburg;-Va..... 
Oskaloosa, Iowa...... 


Williamstown, Mass. . 


.| Spartanburg, So. 
Wooster, Ohio... 
Worcester, Mas: sae 
Laramie, Wy0o........ 
.| New Orleans, La..... 
Cincinnati, Ohio...... 


New York City. 
Bxvem treet MORE INGDT.) 2 lar. cia 
.| Youngstown, Ohio.... 


Winfred G, Leutner..... 


V. Raymond Edman....| 1,279 
J. Edgar Park..-....... 465 
Winslow S. Anderson.... 603 
H. F. Spencer (Act.)...- 690 
Frank F. Warren......- 250 
Charles H. Wesley...... 763 


Judson A. Rudd........ 
EDIE, Hepter ji. Te io terinyn or 


John E. Pomfret........ 1,489 
Errol F. Elliott........- 185 


James P. Baxter 3rd.... 
8. Arthur Watson. 
Paul S. Havens. . 
Shelton Phelps..... 
Clarence A. Dykstra 
Reed E. Tulioss.... 


WE Sis. Greene 7.1. Ae.cis, 5 oe 
Charles F. Wishart 
Wat Tyler Cluverius.... 
Jute Merry |. TSS os SS 
Mother M. Agatha...... 
Clestin J. Steimer....... 
Charles Seymour....... 
W. C. Lang (Act.)...2.. 
Rabbi Dr. Samuel Berkin 


Canadian Universities 
Source: World Almanac Questionnaires 


Wolfville, Nova Scotia 
.Edmonton, Alberta. . . 
Lennoxville, Quebec... 


.| Vancouver, B. C...... 
Halifax, Nova Scotia... 
.| Halifax, Nova Scotia... 
.| Quebec, P. 
Montreal, Quebec... . . 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue, 


Montreal Quebec... . . 
..|Sackville, N. B....... 
.| Fredericton, N. B..... 


rae ati Antigonish, N. S...... 
.| Saskatoon, Sask... ... 
Toronto, Ont. so. ..<: 
London, Ont......... 


Frederick W. Patterson. . . 
Robert Newton..:...... 1,817 
Rev. A. H. MeGreer 

PTI)... c0% 128 
L, 8. Slinck.«... 2,609 
|Carleton Stanley..... 698 
Rev. C. A. S. Walker, 36 
Msgr. Camille Roy. ‘i 900 
Rev. E. M. Brown...... 109 


We Ei. Brittain ows. fe 
Sidney E. Smith........ 
FB. ‘Cyril James... 26... 
Geo, P. Gilmour (Chan.). 
Bishop Charbonneau. ... 
G. J. SMM AD ate iene cell 
Norman A. McKenzie... 
Rey. Philip Cornellier...|° 
R. C. Wallace (Prin.),... 
Rt. Rev. J. A. Murphy... 


V. Rev. D. J. MacDoland 
a oe ENOMSONN oe: sic 
Rev. Henry J. Cody..... 
W. Sherwood Fox........ 


ie F 

Under the terms of the Lucius W. Nieman and- 

} Wahl Nieman Fund about $1,000,000 was 

queathed to Harvard in 1937, to establish The 

eman Fellowship, “‘to promote and elevate the 

of journalism in the United States and 

@ persons deemed specially qualified for 

*’ Mr. Nieman was the founder and 

her of the Milwaukee Journal and the fund 

Set up under the will of his widow. Harvard 

blished fellowships providing working news- 

en, of at least 3 years’ experience, the op- 

ty for a year’s unrestricted study while on 

rom their papers. The amount of each 
wship equals each individual’s salary. 

/ he Nieman Foundation announced (June 1, 

1943) that Nieman fellowships for newspapermen 

ould be restricted in 1943 to men outside the draft 

in age or military availability, whose intention for 

S oy is to equip themselves to deal with post-war 

ems. The number thus chosen, Sept. 7, 1943, 

eleven. 


The Nieman Fellowships 


Source: An official of the fund ; 


political, international or domestic. . 
The more extensive offerings of the fellowsh 

for work in any department of 

suspended for the war. 

In selecting candidates, the foundation consi 
the qualifications of men to carry out pl 
work more largely on their own than has 
necessary under normal conditions. 7 

Harvard University itself, on a war basis, 
restricted its offering because of the absen: 
staff members on war duties and assignment 
others in the service of Army and Navy trs 
programs at Harvard. 


the university 


, 


i a AI a a Te RN ei . 


’ : 
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Anierican Junior Colleges 


ce: This list is based on the 1943 Educa- | abbreviations following the names of the colleges 


Directory of the United States Office of 7 asp RT sce een pe has extension 
ition. The data are from que; a or Negroes only; S., summer school; 
questionnaires re- |W / women only. The governing official is the 


by the institutions in the year 1943. The president unless otherwise stated. 


: No. 
Year No. of 
ws Name a Location Organ| Governing Official Std's Ths. 
sham Baldwin Agrie. (G., S.).|Tifton, Ga..........: “1933 |G <ing 
ert Lea Junior (Minn.) (Closed selcarkl Veteas hag gees SS 
ir the duration). 
Junior (Iowa) (Discontinued 
=e sg anieeaS ees won 
ts Episcopa A en os] CHOREDUTE, MISS... 25 a 1908 |Rev. W. G. Christi 
: .;Cambridge Springs,Pa.| 1912 |John J, Kolasa. ts a 
Altus, OKla | 1926 |A. G. Steele.. 


1929 \B. C. Shearer (Act.)..... 


DON AG:2 So's tee Wade : 1908 |Charles O. Carlstrom.. .. 
.| Anderson, So. Car 1911 |Annie D. Denmark...... 


‘|Amarillo, Tex. 


5% Cuthbert, Ga....... |} 1854 |S. C. Dellff.. 21.5 «sn 8 
ope Valley Junior (C.)....-.- Lancaster, Calif...‘ ..| 1929 ue eg J. Rosch (Dean)... 
Q ain Junior (C., |. .|Arkansas City, Kan.. 1922 |C..d® St. John. 5... ie 
nSas Polytechnic (C. 2 Sails eA Russellville, Ark. .... . 1909 iS" UF. Hulls: J ctne eee : 
gton Hall (Wash., D. C.) 
osed for the duration. ) 
: : ‘53> | Parkekey, Calf dic. \ oc. 1918 |J. Evan Armstrong...... 
Beanior tC | (Ashland, iy eRe eee AE Sesh (Actes 
err fe shinndy Ky... . B. Dabney (Dean)... 
| Junior Goll. of (C., E., ‘ 7a ; 
Dee acne ot ale wip molly, Sl vue Us | Augusta, Ga.........| 1925 |Eric W. Hardy... ......% 
Chicago,- Toc... i ts 1937 |Charles L. MacCallum. . 
Ae See Austin, Minn.........} 1940 |R. L. Meland (Dean) 
esduahas wee e's Danville, Va.........| 1859 Curtis age! SF agit 
AP addin cde Hewes |Muskogee, Okla......| 1880 


e ric. 

field Junior G. is, Biases ote, 3 |}Bakersfield, Calif.....| 1% 

otia (CW N,). .|Concord, No. Car... .| 1867 rt 2 

ir He Coll. “inet oe ©). - Bartlesville, CORTE. si 7 « 1927 |Paul CG. Norvell (Prin.). 

‘3 City Junior (C., 8.)...2..--- Bay City, Mich......| 1922 |Geo.E. Butterfield (Dean) |. 
eG Wh , seekiavak vote t= +S Beckley, W. Va &: Pa 

nont phe Link He aa ree Belmont, No. Car... 


mnett Junior (W.)..--... .|Millbrock, N. Y..... 1891 Gourtucy Catroli.ckeces 
n Junior (C., 8.). Meanesk iN. Foi 55... 1933- |C. L. Littel, ..J...02.5% 

ny Lutheran (C ..)/Mankato, Minn...... 1911 |S. C. Yivisaker.....-.-: 

. .| Daytona Beach, Fla. 1904 |James A. Colston...... = 
..|Trenton, So. Car..... 1881 |A. W. Nicholson........}------ 
’;|Bismarck. No. Dak, 1939 | Walter J. Swensen (Dean) 142 
.|}Carlinville, Tli......-.. 1 E ds 


Leen Va: ; 
1883 |C. F. Schmidt. 


2) ee ee a es - 
Junior (C.)........--|Bloomfield, Iowa. ....|..---- E. T. Carlstedt (Dean), vcle pee ae aaa 
Edwin C. Wade.. A 265). : 


ng springs Jun 
aged to Gardener-Webb Jr. 5 
aT Guards.) t - nctase = & 2? Boise, Idaho......... 1932 |Conan E. Mathews(Dean) 


Junior (C).. ee A |Boone, Iowa......... 1926 |J. R. Thorngren (Dean) 
pr sunlor CW.) sob. <' Bradford, Mass ...| 1803 eh A M. ye oes ee 
th Agric. Coll. com E., 8). ..|Cedar Citv, Utah.....| 1897 E. G. Peterson. ........ 
y panier GC.) Brawley, Calit. deus 2924 Beroy E. Palmer (Prin,). 
ra ¢ ae bptoe No, Car..... 1933 |E. J. CoMrane.......... 
Ee a ~ 1904 |R. L. Robinson..:..-... 
city Junior (W.)......-.--- arcliff ‘| 1933 |Clara M. Tead,......-. 
nsville gunior (Oi,\5.) ... T “| 1926 |Ben L. Brite.......---- 
ngton Junior (C.)......-.-- ¥ 1920 |Robert White, Jr.....-. 
(c., 8., a ; hice 1905 |1. Jackson, Jr.........-- 
Junior (C., io ea OS ae 1916 Gaaner W. Spring....- 
rhia.Sch. of hace, Vt pee ‘ 4 Ae R. H. Britton (Dir.).. 
abrid Santor, (Gy ite .c ee. Par ee 1934 jIrving T. Richards..... an 
" 3 , Leslie H. Campbell...... 
n W.F. Jones........++--: 
Roger C. Hackett......- 
A. 8. G. Lioyd........5.- 
Elden B. Sessions....... 
Robt._C. Keenan (Dean).|.-.-.- 
John D, Shove.....-.+. 60 


Mrs. Robt. J. Trevorrow. 


F. A. Lunan (Dean).. \ Thsgeadteseeee 
Yarrie Sutherlin. .....-- 


1). ale FS Faries @) Millersee toot 
SM de SAE itis Gotumbie, Mc °F Se Sint ed 
(ate alee ss tas “ : (Cosed tor tO 
MaHOT XE.) cess : wis D. Cannell (Dean)|...-..{-. 
Memorial (C.)..--- 4 Bore Fo ee rte aS ee i L; Boyds .es0 ees 79 
popalan (es, 5): Resrq ses 1896 \Garl Tyssen:.....---++- 


Name 


» «Coalinga Junior (C.).........-5% 
Coffeyville Junior (C., 8.) . 

ag Cogswell Polytechnic (C. 6 ree tad, 

Colby Junior (W., 

Colorado Woman's 

t ere, Junior College of (C., 


a ate me supior (GC. 3.)\.. ssa <9 
Conception Seminary (Soecue rms. 
_ Concordia 
Concordia 
Concordia 
Concordia Collegiate (C.).......- 
Conn., Junior Coll. of (C., 8. 2: ae 
Connors State Agric. (C., B., 8.) 
~ Copiah Lincoln Junior (C., 8. ) 
Corpus Christi Junior (C., 8.) 
Cottey (W.) 
eats Mem. Academy ( 
2 ton Junior (C.) : 
‘¥ Crosby-Ironton Junior (C., E.).. 


Cumberland (One een ae 
Custer County Junior 3s” 8.). 
David ee ee 
ayton Y. M. » & 
“Decatur Baptist tic. /S.). 
De LaSalle Normal "School... 
Dixie Junior (C3); . 4. . an. eel 
Dodge City Junior ot Pidutecas as 
Duluth Junior (C., S.,........... 
Dunbar Junion (C, ONE gers 
a Eagle Grove Junior tc. ‘i ee 
East Central Junior (C., S.)...... 
- Mississippi mage c, 8). 
wastern Mennonite Sch. (C)). 
‘astern New Mexico (Portales) 
(Now 4year college; see under 
Colleges and Universities) 
Eastern One Agric. Sictecicn (C.) 


Cc. 
ier Public Junior (C.)....... 
Et peee senior (C.) 


0 (C, tc 
Bese C.). 
papotebors § Junior (Gi). sa 
ndicott va ior (W.) 
‘D, 


( 
ip Junior c., ER Srieic ssh 
e care (BY ae ee 


and (C.) 
aa 
View (C.). 
Thor Junior (C. 
nior (W 


n Hall Sch, & Junior Coll, 
rash., D.C.) Gaps 


; Wariesbama Va 
Lake Forest, Ill.. 


D pal Cacirasicé (ant: 5 Bee Hannibal, Mo 


New York City. 
Flat River, Mo 


-| Flint, Mich..... 1923 
St. Augustine, Fl 1892 
Dearborn, Mich. -| 1938 
Fort Dodge, Iowa... .| 1921 
.| Hesperus, Molo, &.ohe 1911 
Fort Scott, Kan......}...... 
Fort Smith, Ark...... 1928 

t. Carroll, Til....:.. 1853 
Henderson, Tenn..... 1908 
Freeman, So. Dak....} 1900 
Haviland, Kan...._.. 1891 
Rock Hill, So. Car... _] 1891 
Fullerton, Galif. ¥h.24. 1913 
Gainesville, Tex...... 1924 

Garden City, Kan! ||| 1919 
-|Boiling Springs, N. C.| 1905 

-)|Boston, Mass........], 1872 

iGaty, indian... eo 1932 
Washington, D. C. 1919 
Milledgeville, Ga .. 1879 
Americus, Gack bee 1926 
Thateher, Ariz 1891 
Glendale, Calif 1927 

..|Ironwood, Mic 1932 

.|Barnesville, Ga --| 1852 
Lamoni, Iowa. . -| 1895 
cone Rapids, Mich. -| 1914 

Des Moines, Iowa. 1895 


Year. sh me el 
Location Organ Governing Officia! _ 
Coalinga, Calif....... 1932 |T. A, Ellestad (Supt,). i 
c "| Gotteyville, Toe enrages 1923 |Kar] M. Wilson (Dean) . 
San Francisco, Calif...}...... pace? W. Dodd.... io iskerets 
New London, New H..| 1928 |H. Leslie Sawyer........ 
Denver, Dolok. .escse 1888 | James B. Huchingson . 
New Haven, Conn....| 1929 Samuel W. Tator.n pee 
Compton, Calif....... 1927 |O. Scott Thompson..... 
cone pen, ATO Ge os. 1940 | Edward EF. N.alone...... 
Ft, Wayne, Ind...... 1839 | Ottomar Krueger....... 
.|St. Paul, Minn....... 1893 | Martin Graebner,...... 
Milwaukee, Wisc...:.|.....- Leroy C. Rincker........|+ 6572.48 
Bronxville, N. Y...... 1881 | Albert E. Meyer (Act.).. 
Bridgeport, aoe 2 1927 | E. Everett Cortright.... 
.| Warner, Okla. 1927 | Jacob Johnson. 
FA WHOSSOTY IVEIRS)... - @ Bees i tates W. H. Smith (Act 
.|Corpus ‘Christi, Te 1935 |M, P. Baker..... 
-|Nevada, Mo..... 1884 | Marjorie Mitchell 
.|Cheraw, So. Car.. 1881 |) G. We Lone Shea ees 
-|Creston, Iowa........ is oy of Ve, da, SBNGSTS 5608 ol ie 
*nC@rosby, “Minh: .). 254 si 1937 |J. P. von Grueningen 
LG B71) SS AS Eee 
Williamsburg;.Ky.....]/..... ae i Creech, 325 ally eux 
.|Miles City, Mont.....| 1939 ere a (Dean s aplatenre 
Nashville, Tenn...... 1891 2 Dams. .cgh0 0. sae 
Dayton, Ohio........ 1887 |'Theo. Fi “Chriktonnen (Dir) Lie g. peee 
>| Decatur, Texs...:2..[ 18911 J Aer oo ene 
Lafayette, La.......-|-..... Brother A. Ernest... 2 2) .j}..% . ane 
st. George, Utah..... 1923.|Glenn E. Snow......... 
Dodge City, Kan. 1935 |W. H. Crawford (Dean) . 
Duluth, Minn........ 1927 |R. D..Chadwick (Dean). 
Little Rock, Ark..... 1929 |Wm. H. Martin........ 
-|Hagle Grove, Iowa....|...... G. &, ae ari oe 
Decatur, Miss........ 1928. 122 O) Podd st 2.. 6. ncone 
Scooba,’ Miss......... 1927 |J. M. Tubb ere race aoe oe 
Harrisonburg, Va..... 1917 | J L. Stauffer... 2... : 
pat ah Okla Claud C. Dunlap ....... 
Madison, Wisc. . Sister Rose catherine 
Edinburg, Tex. ... H. A. sae 
Jacksonville, Fla.....}... +..|/C. 8S. Long, 
El Dorado, Kan...... 1927 | Parl Waller (ean) 
Elkader, Iowa.......- 1929 | Lorne M. Boylan. 5. Bs 
Iowa. Falls, Iowa..... 1929 Onande e& ‘Kreider (@'n) | oe 
El Reno, Okla:....... 1939 }Paul R. Taylor......... 60 é y 
BT, IMA Ys oo oe 1922 |Sigurd F. Olson rags | ae 
rewind ts Iowa. 1930 |R. W. Newell (Supt.).. 29 | 
eens, Mass.| 1939 George O. Bierkoe...... 105; 
Chicago Atle: Sade os eA Matthew Fitzgerald (D'n)}....... |. 4s 
Pek Pati Come Sf: eae a 1927 |J. Lloyd Mahony....... 138 : 
: ae IMIARS ifs << Hiss. omeke pega ad B. Clark (Dir.). as 


Irvin F. Coyle (Dean).. 
ak S. Shattuck (Dean). - 


Charles S. Ball. 
James H. UOE dloek 


. Jen 
Peyton Jacob... ts 


B. Binest Dea 


Eee a ee ee 
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No 
( Year | No. of : 
_ Name Location Orgap| Governing Official Std's Tehs. 
PpON (W.)).. 62 ciepass % Bryn Mawr, Pa 1915 |Edi ; 
Mentor (C. 8)... 02. Gh tiee wants ct 10a! adith Harcum...)...... 160 30 
Sonor (Neor) téicned tor , Tex... 922 |James B. Boren........- 400 28 
Tumor (C.) 
MMIOM(C.)..6 eae Hershey, Pa......... 1938 |A. G.’Breidenstine. .: 1 
che co Ae Chieago, Ii}..........| 1934 |Dorph Brown-(Dean).,.. 1,081 ke 
.| Hesston, Kan. ....... 1909 |Milo Kauffman,....... 60 9 
Hibbing, Minn....... 1916 |H. A. Drescher........ ; 85 20. =% 
ee 1920 |C. M, Rankin (Dean). . - 100 se 
1918 |Geo. I, Altenburg (Dean) 250 12 
eck ie Ours Hillsboro, Tex........| 1923 |L, W. Hartsfield... 45 
BS aie wie oe Wie aa Hartford, Conn. ..... 1883 |Alan 5. Wilson (Dir : 100 10 
3 Junior (C., S.)...-..--+--- Raymond, Miss...... } 1917 |G. M. McLendon . 100 
_ SOR 3 ee Madisonville, Tenn...| 1849 |D. R. Yovell 170 
r wonior (W,)5 «<<... ss allas, Tex........--| 1931 |Ela Hockaday 38 150 26 
ot; SE age oer a ne ea .| 1904 |Helen Briggs........... 92 il 
pS rey Di ctw. 2 Meas rete Joodman, Miss......|.....-|R. M. Braneh..........]-..5+- 
bn-Arms Sch. & Junior Coll. S A aeons 
> DN ee ee Vahington, D. C......) 1901 |Jessie Moon Holton..... 370 
Junior (C., .|Houston, Tex.......- 1927 )N. K. Dupre (Dean)....| 3,000) ~ z 
hinson Junior (C. .|Hutehinson, Kan..... 1928 |C, M. Lockman (Dean).. 125 12 
Junior (C.)...... .|Iberia, Mo....--...-- 1890 |G. Byron Smith........ 51 
puiata Junior (W.) ‘|Wasbington, D. C....| 1922 |Sister St. Philomene..... 50 
fanuel Lutheran (C, > |Greensboro, No. Car..| 1903 |Henry Nau........-...+ 90 
pendence Junior (C _.| Independence, Iowa...) 1928 \F. EB. Mueller....-.4.-.- 40 
dence Junior (C.).......- Independence, Kan. . 25 |E. R. Stevens (Dean)... .|......- 
Wonk, Wiatt.< 5 iiss ws |R. H. Carpenter (Dean) 135 
Coleraine, Minn... ... Joseph B. Davis (Dean) . 134 
.|Jackson, Mich........ \George L. Greenwailt... . 92 
Jacksonville, Tex... ..|. iC. R, Meadows...... 4. -|scessset-b sees 
Paul E. Williams... ...- . 1,338 
Le 9 Walter L. Cooper (Dean) 
eton Agric. ( BM acre 3 sat iJ. Thomas Davis ean)| 1,425 
MeNeese Junio ia sf 9 |Rodney Cline (Dean).. 173 
own Center (C., S.)....--- 27 |Viers W. Adams.......- 409 
Ee Py Ot g J.D. Yaggy (Dean)... 3 
93 \J. B. Young...--...... 60 
; - |H. E. Blaine (Dean)... 300 
Wedabe x ta : o3° |B. BE. Witmore.:...>..- 96 
a: 919 |Harry E. Stewart....... 62 
‘James H. Buchanan (Dir.)|....... 
‘A. M. Swanson (Dean)..|' 1,094 
eh Junior ( J. F. Wellemeyer...-.-- 450 
Military Sch. (N.) ..--- : A.M. Hitch... ..22% 245 525 
- 2 ee _.| Kilgore, Tex....-..-- 1935 |B E. Masters....-.---- 584 
../Hobart, Orla..:..---- i934 |Tom Hanson.....---.--|-++--- 
_.{|Kokomo, Ind......-. 1931 |Hurd A. Drake......... 53 
../Beaumont, Tex.....-- 1922 |John E.-Gray.......-.-- 500 
_....)New Haven, Conn... - 1911 |George V. Larson....... 215 
for (C.).jLa Salle, I.....---.- 1924 |Frank A. Jensen (Dir.) an 


Auburndale, Mass. .. 185! |Guy M. Winslow. . 


a nis Sie Sear 3 Arlington, Calif....-. 1927 |L. R. Rasmussen. . 354 
tien tatu. > Susanville, Calif......] 1925 |G. A. Collyer. ... 107 
re Goose Creek, Tex.....| 1934 |N. 8. Holland. 289 
Banner Bik, No. Car..| 1906 |W. C. Pabe. o.o7d0+ pee 260 
FF aa teh ooh OW, o ters Hopkinton, lowa..... 1846 |Henry O. Anderson..... 75 
Asie She. Lincoln, Ill......-..-| 1865 |William D. Copeland... . 65 
1 a eee Kansas City, Mo.....| 1936 |H. O. Cook (Prin.)....-- 164 
3. S.)...j/Columbia, Ky....- 1903 |Vietor P. Henry.....-.. 103 
-.., .pLittle Rock, Ark 1927 |J. A. Larson....--...-- 300 
forris (C., S.)..2..-2--+--- Jacksonville, Tex. . 1873 |C. E: Peeples. ....-.-.-- 148 
Beach Junior (C., S.)..---- Long Beach, Calif.... 1927 |\Geo. B. Dotson (Prin.).. 1,114 
Junior (W.)..--.56-+- ++ Nerinx, P. O., 
EA A Oe aie Sea bhp ve a eal EHO 
eles City (C., 8.)...----- Los Angeles, (Oe Am | osco C. Ingalls ries , 
urg (C.) om amie ° Pe ee Lovisburg, No. Car...| 1787 Walter Patten....-.---- .. 255 14 
na Nor. 0 
AGE id Seidl leary oo Grambling, La.....--}-<-.-- R. W. E, Jones: ....--- =) op ees ee aoe 
Longview, Wash...... 1934 |T. D. Schindler........- 120 


1823 |Rey. Floyd E. Lauerseo . 


‘|Wahoo, Nebr 


Jane Brooks....-.-++-+-|-+-+3; 
: Sa 1938 |Mother Gertrude. ...... 2 
Fe (Getee as 1918 |James Rae (Dir.)...---- 154 


1926 |F. L. Holm 
3 ‘| 1989 |Rodney_Cli 
<7] 1927 |Lowry S. H 


Odi) aay eee ee 15 
ne (Dean)... . 250 


Chas. D. 
4 nee A j ait BH, E, Camp ( 
fee ee -> =| Monet, sot, WJ... § |Ba. G. Schlacter (Deat).| 24th 
: ; 


‘National Park (Md.) “diosed for 


(C 
‘No. Tex. Junior Agric. (C. 8.)...|Arlington, Tex....... 


Notre Dame Junior (C., S.)...... Mitchell, So, Dak. J. M. ant 4 
Oak Ridge Military Inst..:...... Ridge, No. Car.. MP MBO Ag Baa ae ee | 
er Junior el? © r aa) 
REMI el tuto its Soe k= ceanside Calif...... | 19384 |Donald C. Carr (D | 
a} ents RAINE OW 5 bois wt-Sewti kx Ogontz School, Pa.. 1850 Bhoy A. dutnerigne ae Be 
1) Gity-dunior (C.).......0... Oklahoma City, Okla. Spencer EEF Wrinkles 7.45 clea 
Oklahoms Military Academy (§.)./Claremore, Okia.. 1919 |Capt. John C. Hamilton. a | 
Okla. Western Junior (C.)....... Sayre, Olas 2577. *, iene Oscar McMahon........].... e | 
Okmulgee Junior (C.)........... Okmulgee, Okla. |_| W. . ; 2) % 7) 
Okoloma Industrial ‘Beh. WC.) Buf | tone lar nen pace mean 4 
Pee PRS Oe ttet sin ls, cia civ ois 1.0 0: olona, Miss.......| 1902 |W. Milan Davis Seve j 
Posceola Junior (C.)............. Osceola, Iowa........ 1929 |J. K. ¢ 
Our Lady of Victory Coll. & Acad- eee ‘ 


ss = -,.. Pen iS 


ry rd 
7 la} i q . eh x . 
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) < 
Name Location 

Monte ane Junior (W.)...--.- CUISSSORIS..2 5107-500. oe eee bee ister M. 
INTOTICICEHO, (Woe) aisles o> ote bie ie TUL PON G8 Ue Sera . I. Rohrbough........ 
Montreat (W:) 2.22.0 eet ew Montreat, No. Car.... mo Gerson... Aen 
Morgan Park ecars (Ont: hasta Eniedeo yl 8 -r o-. vases ie 
Morris Junior (C., AS Senet ss Morristown, N, J.. x 33 ye lettin valle 
Morristown Nor, & a (C... ND: rere se ya. Tenn. J. W. Haywood......... 
Morton Junior (C.).....-..--.-- RCRTU SSE ois bre ict sane wlohe pean 
Mt. Angel Normal Sch. (W., S.)..|Mt. Angel, Ore....... Mother M. Ursula...... 
Mt. Marty Junior (W.,S.)....... Yankton, So. Dak 1936 |Rev. Mother M. Jerome. 
Mt. Mercy ueiex Coll. & Acade- L 

MYA UAC UW eat imate ove discos She ouohaleistaus Cedar Rapids, Iowa...| 1928 |Sister Mary Manse...... 
Mt. Bt. Agnes it ae Baltimore, Md ..| 1867 [Sister M. Placide....... 
Mt. St. Clare (W. itoe- Clinton, Iowa. . 1918 |Mother Mary McKeever 
Mt. St. Joseph aGhioe (C., 8.)...-.]Maple Mount, K. 1925 |Sister M. Eckmans 


(Dean) 45. Gee cee 


Mt. Vernon Sem. & Junior Coll. 


(AL) et epi eae arte oe Washington, D. C.>>.| 1875 |George W. Lloyd....... 
Multnomah (C., a de Fee Portland, Ore........ 1931 |Edward L. Clark....... 
Murray State Sch. 0 gric. 

E., 3) Meni ciaticistaes 2cacsie 8 Tishomingo, Okla,.... 1908 |A. D. Patton (Act.)..... 
Muscatine Junior (C., E., 8.) ....|Muscatine, Iowe...... 1929 |Willetta Strahan........ 
Muskegon Junior (C. Js Sec eee ee Muskegon, Mich..... 1926 |A. G. Umbreit.......... 
Muskogee Junior (C., 5.)........ Muskogee, Okla...... 


the duration) : 
Nazareth Junior (C., 8.).-.....-... Nazareth, Wy. o5 55 eles oer ( Wes es ly Ars 
New Haven YMCA "Junior (C.). |New Haven, Conn.... ¥ ; 
New Mexico Military Institute...|Roswell, New Mex.. . 


N. Le State Agric. & Tech. Inst. 


PALECOGS IN ae Xia s states ROPE VIN c cisiaty aie 


C og Ao Dene OC eee ‘|Delhi, N. Y.. 1916 |Harlond L. Smith (Dir.). 
N. Y. State Ag. & Tech. Inst. (C.) Morrisville, NY... 1908 |M. B. Galbreath (Dir.).. 
N.Y. State Inst. oF Agric. & Home 


GOHOMUCRNG.). oo ip ute a: aaa ss Cobleskill, N. Y.. re BS aD er aie ere ae 
N. Y. State Maritime Academy.. ne Schuyler, Bronx, 

4 . Craven, USN......... 
‘Newark Junior (C., E., 8.).......|/ Newark, N. J........ 1938 |David Bucharest. . i 
Nicholas JUMIOr.. 5... - oe es eas Dudley, Mass eS 1931 |James L. Conrad....... 
Norman Junior (C.) .|Norman Park, Ga.... - Carroll > ei vate 
No. Dak. Sch, of ipnoaes ‘(C.).. -|Bottineau, No. Dak... aN. EIST THES) os, ens 
No. Dak. St. pone. of Baietice ((eain .| Wahpeton, No. Dak. . 2 at Inhey >). [oe aebeee 
North Georgia (C., S.).......... Dahlonega, Ga.......| 1872 |Jonathan C. Rogers..... 
North Greenville Baptist Academy 

and Junior College (C.)........ Tigerville, So. Car. . 1892 {Murphree C. Donnan... 
North Idaho Junior (C.). Coeur d’ Alene, Idaho .| 1939 |Orrin E. Lee (Pres.)..... 
North Park Coll, & ‘Theo, Sem. 


| COVE. ASR aoe aan eee Chicago; Ws 00.5.8 3 


1891 ees Ohblson. . 
E. i avis 


Northeast Junior or ey PO ees eonree, i Bae eee oe a 


(C., E., S.) 
Northern Montana (C., E., S.)._:|Havre, Mont..... 11"! SG eto: 
Northern Oklahoma Junior (C.)..|Tonkawa, Okla...._ || ey NW. Brown; ; 4, 
Northwest Miss. Junior (C., . .|Senatobia, Miss. . LoPueh: So. one 
Northwestern Junior (C.)..... ..J/Orange City, lowa Leah § eke 
Notre Dame, Coll. of (C.).. ..|Belmont, Calif. 
Notre Dame Junior (W., E., 8.)../St. Louis, Mo... 


w 


RUERMRYY aRRE) se 5 vrai oterelacaieya.y.t's < Fort Worth, Tex..... i 
Ottumwa Heights (W.,S)..1)21! Ottumwa, Iowa... _. || 1925 |Mother M. Geraldine. || 95) ~ 
Pacific Lutheran (C., &., 8)... acne Wash s. v cdiliee 
Packer Collegiate Institute (W.). 

Paducah Junior (C.). 
Palm Beach Junior ( 
Paola, one of (W. 
Paris Junior (C., 8.). 


Parsons Junior (C.).. ae Ee Kan .| 1923 |B: fF. Farner (Dean). . || 

Pasadena Junior (C., E.,'S. ..|Pasadena, Cal 4 @ 
Paterson, Coll. of (C., E., 8). 2.) Pearson, N. J. .| 1934 |Herbert S. Robinson. . | d 
RUIROOMONE aN rc atc anies ve Ri j Wr 6 


‘ - 
BASF = 


** Pomona APUG CE Snes, Gate dies Pomona, Calif... ... ...| 1916 |Johnston EB. Waiker (Dir) 
Port Huron Junior (C.)......5.2! Port Huron, Mich. .:: 
Porterville Junior (C.)............ Porterville, Calif.....| 1927 |B. E. Jamison (Dean). | 
Potomac State Sch. (C: See Keyser, W. Va.......| 1902 |B: B. Chureh...... 


hae 
«BSc 2 
ces Ribe tien Be 


United States—Education; Junior Colleges 


; : Year 
Name Location Organ| Governing Official 
htt Junior (C.)..... Pratt, Kan.........- 1938 |H. B. Unruh (Dean)..-. 
byterian Junior ( .|Maxton, No, Car.....- 1929 |Louis C. LaMotte...... 
D ..|Pueblo, Colo.......-- 1937 |William A. Black....... 
.)../Rabun Gap, Ga.....- 1934 |Geo. C. Bellingrath.. . . . 
xe” Ranger, Tex......--- 1924 1G. C. Boswell... .....+> 
Red Oak, Iowa.....-- or espa for dura- |. - esse feceeee 
SOD) is. es eee ee ‘ 
Reedley, Calif......-- 1923 |J. O, McLaughlin 
ANAS we Waleska, Ga.........| 1883 |W. M. Bratton. ... 
ye Roh | 1926 |Roy Mitchell Hayes 
“2 (eR OFS See 1888 |Hyrum Manwaring 
9 Grande (C., S.)....+.++--+-> ® _... | 1876 |R. Lloyd Pobst....-. a6 
verside Junior (C., S.)....----- : TERS 1916 |A. G. Paul (Dir.)......- 
chester Junior (C., S.)....---- 1915 |R. W. Goddard (Dean).. 
eramento Junior (C., S.).. Z | 1916 |Nicholas Ricciardi. ..... 
ered Heart Junior (W., E., S.)..| Wichita, Kan........ 1933 |V. Rev. Leon McNeill... 
ered Heart Junior Coll. & Acad- 
Bry (W.)......+----++------|Belmont, No. Car... + 3545° Sister M. Raphael. ...-.j-++- 
Bernard (S.).....+---.: o.-* " ain “}'1892 |R. Rev. Boniface Seng... 
Catharine St. Catharine, | 1931 |Mother Margaret....... 
@harles........--.05+- + 4: Catonsville, Md. 1830 |V. Rev. Geo. A. Gleason. 
* Genevieve-of-the-Pines Junior 
~ ea ee Asheville, No. Car....| 1930 |Rey. Mother L. Jannin. . 
_|Portland, Ore......--|+.:--- Sister Superior. .........]-++ssg|ess+s: 


1893 |Carl S. Mundinger...... 


John's (C.).....--.---- Winfield, Kan.....--- 


Joseph's Coll. & Military 


1908 |Rey. Terence Moffatt... 
1915 |Nelle Blum (Dean)..... 
wrence....... . 1860 |Rev. Gerald Walker. .... 
Mary, Coll. of (W. .)....]Omaha, Nebr.....-.- 1923 |Sister M. Rosaria....... 
+ 1821 |Rev. Albert Ruetz...... 


et, bes a _.| 1844 ]M. Adele France........ 
.)...-+-.]O’Fallon, Mo....-.-- 1929 |Sister M. Cecelis (Dean).|- - - 
igh, No. Car..... 1842 |Mrs. Ernest Cruikshank. 

1927 |Robert B. Reed........ 

883 {Albert J. C. Moeller..... 


San Antonio, Tex..... 1927 |Rt. Rev. W. T. Capers. .|---+---> 
Bloomfield, Conn.....|------ Joseph M. Griffin. ......|--+<2-)++> . 


Salinas, Calif.......-. 1920 \J. B. Lemos... ..2. .2.,° 
Solanus Freischmidt (Rec- 


Je crespe “1/1925 jJ. O. Loftin........---- 
; *} 1919 |James P. Davis......-. 

1935 |A. J. Cloud...........+: 
1936 |Henry A. Cross.......-. 
eee 22 \Charles S.Morris........ 
ee. Fs John H, McCoy (Dir.)... 
20 \|M. D. Likes (Dean)..... “ 


parte: Hose cticuve (S.). : 
a ey 7 Te tee ae Robert C. Keenan (Dean) 


ening Junior _I\Chicago, Tl.......--- 
tt-Lees Collegiate Inst. (C., S.)|Jackson, Ky.....---- 1883 |J. O. Van Meter......-. 
tsbluf Junior (C.)....------ , Nebr..... Wayne W. Johnson..... 
anton-Keystone Junior (Ci ~- Het eae ag ng ee pans | oak 
a raovan, (0. $0. Car..----|\----- Beovens hb. Watkins, 22]! +133). 


Neal Burch (Dean)..... 


em RS ahs Bas Soe § FE. J. Baldwin (Act. Exec. 
3 ouihiern Christian Inst. (C., E., Dean) 


(Dir. 
Ross Ensminger.....--- f 


uthern Union © For dey sine ley, Ala......--- 
eicseOneN SO) OI «sp? Shyer peers 1907 |Pres., J. M. Thrash . 
).....-.|Bolivar, Mo...-.--«-- S$. H. Jones....- 
8.) Keene, Tex....-..--- A. H. Hamilton. 
5 '|Spartanburg, So. Car.. R. B. Burgess.... 


PEP caAN y yitte cobs oL 8 Spring eet Mich... lemon a ore Ashi 
pringeld Junior (C-. 8)-<5:°°- MPagnolia, ArK 2 Motes Moura 
ace Inst. of Age (CB) ON Yee en yee! H. B. Kna 
TVREBECDY Vets cat eeiecsean tte at oro | ca ee ote. James M. 
+ - +" (cy "5. NY)... |Tuscaloosa, Ala....-- Ap, Led) 


3 Taft 
*emple Junior (C. zie LOMUBIC) , REXAD perm etree 


“4 


= i 
: 
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¥ 


Year 

Name Location Crgan| Governing Official 
eS). eee one iS a (Co Martin, Tenn. .....:. 1927 |Paul Meek (Exec. Officer) 
Tennessee Wesleyan (C., 8.)//.'_j)Athens, Tenn........ 1866 |James L. Robb......-.- 
Texarkana (C., S.). :]  /Wexarkaha, Tex... .-.. 1927 |H. W. Stilwell........-.- 
Texas Military (S.). Werrelly: Bex. ais. op pens Mrs. Louis C. Perry 
Thornton Junior ( (axvey, J ok. oe 1927 |William E. MeVey...... 
Tipton Junior (C.). _|Lipton, Iowa........- 1927 '|H. C. DeKock (Supt.)... 
Tracy Junior (C.).. PY ACY OMe... 3 Ale eye ee R..R. Sorensen. ... 6... 64. 5... fae 
Trenton Junior (C.)..... Trenton, Mo... .....-. 1925 |S. M. Rissler (Supt.)...-. 
Trevecca Nazarene (C., S.)......|Nashville, Tenn...... 1901 |A. B. Mackey.......... 
Trinidad State Junior (C., §.)....|Trinidad, Colo....... 1925 |P. P. Mickelson. ..... 
Texas Lutheran (C.,8.)......... Seguin, ‘Pex.........4 1891 |Wm, F. Kraushaar...... 
Ppler sumer (CaS Jit: ete MN vlenrr Lewes yrs uae 1926 |J.. M. Hodges...22.....+ 
Wnion* Junior: (C., E., 8.)...52.... Oraniord,: Ned. se 1933 |Charles G. Cole......... 
Urbana Uniy,.(C.,.8.)..0 02.0.0. Urbana, Ohio.:...... 1850 |Rev. Russell Eaton...... 
Valley Force Military Academy... |Wayne,iPa.........- 1935 |Col. Milton G. Baker. 
Ventura Junior (C.,-S.).......... Ventura, Calif:...2... 1929 |D. R. Henry (Prin.) 
Vermontaunior (C.)2... 0.5.0.2... Montpelier, Vt....... 1834 |John H. Kingsley 
Victoria Junior (C.,'8.)....2..0.. Victoria, Tex.........| 1925, |J. H. Bankstron 


Vincennes Univ. (C., S.)......... 
Virginia. Intermont (W.)......... 
Virginia, Junior (C.)............. 
Wisaliadunior (C:).-)s5-+. «is. > - 
Voorhees Nor. & Ind. Sch. (C., N.) 
Ve COG (OS Bo C2E eee ee 
Ward-Belmont School (W.)...... 
Washington Junior (Wash.) (Dis- 

continued for the year). 

aukon Jvnior (C.)... 
Wayland Baptist (C., S 
Weatherford (C.,S.).... 
STORING, res. ewe. ays A 
Webster City Junior (C.)........ 
Wentworth Military Academy (S.) 
Wesleyan Methodist (C.)........ 
Wessington Springs (C., S.)-..... 


West Georgia (C., S.)........... 
Westbrook Seminary & Junior 

OTEI TWN ag ak ie Six hace see Bes 
Westminster (C., 8.)............ 
Wiestminster(C)) 20. re. eee. 


Vincennes, Ind 
Bristol, Va 
Virginia, Minn 
Visalia, Calif 
Denmark, So. Car 
Forest City, Iowa. 
Nashville, Tenn 


.|Waukon, Iowa 


Ogden, Utah 


Lexington, Mo 
Central, So. Car 


Portland, Me 
Tehuacana, Tex... 


Wetumka, OK1 
Milford, Conn 


Fulton,. Mo 
Berkeley, Calif... 


. | Williamsport, Pa 
.| Wingate, No. Car. 
Math.ston, Miss. 


.. |Chieago, Til....... 
“Woodward Junior (C.)........... Woodward Okla. .. 
Worcester Junior (C., 8.)........ Worcester, Mass. - 
Worthington Junior (C.).........|/Worthington, Minn... 
Weight Junior (C., S.)...........|Chicago, I....... 
Yakina ae a ior (C., S.)....|)Yakima, Wash... . 
‘Young L. G. Harris (C., 8.)..... | |Young Harris, G 
Yuba Junior (C., 8.).... 4°, *...|Marysville, Calif. . 


genes. itd - Mellon Institute 
an ‘ "Source: An Official 


* Mellon Institute, 4400 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa.. 
was founded in 1913 by Andrew W. Mellon and 
ichard B. Mellon to provide qualified workers with 
acilities for investigating thoroughly problems of 
x ce in pure and applied science. 

‘the nature, scope, and results of many of 
ee ast be-me industrial research programs 


; ust be maintained during war. 
Ee donors and members of the institute are 
exerting every effort to assist the armed forces, 
ederal government agencies, and American science 
d technology in this period of stress. A large 


. number of fellowships are giving their full time to 


ressing problems induced by warfare. All other 
fellowships irrespective of name or field have direct 
or indirect contributory parts in the war effort. 
Many fellows are serving the Nation on emergency 
visory or research committees or are participat- 
ng in field work of wartime value. 
{ Constant technical aid is being furnished to the 
¢ War Production Board, the Reconstruction Finance 


; + Corp., through the Rubber Reserve Co., the Na- 


tional Defense Research Committee of the Office 
of Scientific Research and Development, and the 
War Metallurgy Committee of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences. 

The national emergency has brought two new 
sets of problems to the attention of the revision 
committee. The failure of foreign sources of sup- 
ply of important drugs has necessitated numerous 


_|Plainview, Tex... . 
. |Weatherford, Texas... 
Webster City, Iowa... 
Wessington Springs, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. . 


Brookhaven, Miss. 


(Poe 


Walter A. Davis. 
H. G. Noffsinger 
F. F. Cope (Act. Dean).. 
L. J. Williams (Prin.)... 
J BE. Blanton.........-- 
Rev. Morton O. Nilssen. 
J. E. Burk 


Bye Graeben. ois can v5 - 
G. W. McDonald 
Clarence A. Sutton 


Col. J. M. Sellers 
John Frank Childs 


A. C. Wolcott 
I. S. Ingram 


Milton D. Proctor 
Sprigg Harwood........ 
Robert D. Steele 


Marian W. 8S. Beach.... 
Sinclair Daniel... . 

Harlie L. Smith... . 
John W. Hopkins 


John 
C..C. Burri 


...| 1858 


12) ae oe ee REA 5 
Wm. H. Conley (Dean).. 
Elizabeth Prior 
J: Worth Sharp 
Pedro Osuna 


—_—, 


of the Institution 


4 
adjustments. In the group of antimalarial agent: 
atebrin amd plasmochin have been: standardize 
under the nonproprietary titles quinacrine an 
pamaquin, and a mixture of the four importar 
cinchona alkaloids, quinine, quinidine, cincho: 
and cinchonidine, together with accompany: 
amorphous bases, derived from South Amer 
cinchonas of low quinine content, has been of 
ficialized under the designation totaquine 1% 
civilian use as an antimalarial. The domestica 
expressed oils from peach and apricot kernels h 
been authorized for the replacement of expre 
oils of almonds, and many adjustments ‘have 
made for the conservation of sucrose and glyce: 

The war has stimulated medical research, w 
particular reference to the needs in the a: 


forces for the treatment of burns and traum: 


wounds. Every maior- conflict has accelera’ 
surgical advancement to as great a degree, 
authorities hold, as during all the peaceful in 
vening years. New germicidal and other ther: 
tic agents leap into prominence because of mili’ 
parry Sheol { 

e researches pursued by R. R. Mellon and 
staff in the Institute of Pathology of the Went : 
Pennsylvania Hospital, under support by Mel 
Institute as recommended by C. B. Schild 
have pertained to burns and wound healing, 
mode of action of sulfonamides, and the 
vention of the common cold. 
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American Teachers Colleges and Normal Schools 


This list is based on the 1943 Educa- abbreviations following the names of the colleges 


f the United States Office of | indicate: C., coeducational; E., has extension 
summer school; sa! 


Source: 
pnal Directory 0 
Hucation. The data are from questionnaires re- | courses; N., for Negroes only; S., 


ned by the institutions in the vear 1943. The | W., women only. . 


Year 
Name Location Organ| Governing Official 
dams State (C., oy! _eeeeeesss.-|Alamosa, Colo.....-- 1921 |Ira Richardson. ... e 
ric. & Ind. State (C., E., S., N.)| Nashville, Tenn. ..--. 1012 |W: 7; Hales... 22a 
bama State (C., E., S.)...--- Florence, Ala........- 1872 {5.A. Keller: 2, iicalese a 
ama State (C., S.)......---- Jacksonville, Ala. ....}-----+|se+o-+s- hbase eee 
Nabama State (C., E., 8.)....-..| Livingston, Alb. sess 1883 |N. F. Greenhill..... 
Nabama State (C., E., S., N.)...| Montgomery, Ala.....| 1874 |H. Council Trenholm 
abama State (C., E., S.).......)Troy, Ala.........--> 1887 |C. B. Smith....... 
Perna) (W.,. ¥.y°S.). - ee aes Milwaukee, Wisc... .. 1936 |Mother M. Corona. 
m ny. Ed (C.) .|Chicago, Ti.......---|-:3-3- Charles O. Carlstorm 
y (EX SB seek Boone, No. Car....... 1903 |B. B. Dougherty........ 
SF Be a ark aoe Flagstaff, Ariz........ 1899; IT d. ‘Formey....) ens 
peniBtate (C., B.. G.),......<| Tempe, Ariz.....-... 1885 |Grady Gammage.!..... 
ansas State (C., E., S.).......|Comway, Ark......--- 1908 |Nolen M. irby......... 
Coll. for Hygiene and Physi- 
ial Edu. (C.,8.)...---.-.-+45: New Haven, Conn....|.----- H. Bruno Arnold. ,.....|-.++++> 
postock State Normal Sch. (C.)| Presque Isle, Me...... (Suspended for duration) 
shevilie (C., S.).-...---5.-- | Asheville, No. Car....| 1940 Frank C. Foster. ....... 
Austin Peay Normal Sch. (C., S.).|Clarksville, Tenn...-.}--.-.- iP. P: Claxton! <2. cin nc ewes 
all State (C., E., S.)...-.-----; |Muncie, i yee -’ 14918 |W. E. Wagoner (Act.)... 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. .| 1921 |Crosby Hodgman....... 
ok fe (C.,-B.) ... sae st _.|Spearfish, So. Dak... . 1887 |Russell E, Jonas,.....-- 
2 efield State (C., E., S., N.).-. Bluefield, W. Va...... 1929 |H. L. Dickason......... 
ouve-Boston Seh. of P hysical)u- . 
» Education (W., .-..-.-------- ‘Boston, Mass......-- 1914 |Marjorie Bove (Dit)... - 
Zowling Green Coll. of Commerce 
(2 9 eS Bowling Green, Ky...| 1922 J..1 Harman, 0: J) Sit 
Cw Providence, R. I....-.|------ Francis P. Keough.... .|---+-+*-|-*2+*" 
ORS A Raw Mt. Pleasant, Mich 1892 |Charles L. Anspach. 
(G., E., 8.)| Warrensburg, Mo.. 1871 |George W. Diemer 
Re Ger as Danville, Ind........ |_1878 [Virgil Hunt 
Edmond, Okla....... 1891 |R. R. Robinson.... 


Stevens Poirt, Wise... | 1894 |William C. Hansen... .. K 


io RR Sao oer _.| 1891 |Robert E. McConnell... 
1837 |Leslie P. Hill...-+.:...'. 


ya ot ovcdes dere cag ee ’| 1869 \John A. Bartky........- 

Foundation ~*| 1916. |Paxton Blair........... 

_ of Edu. (C., 8.)|Greeley, Colo....----}-325;- George W. Frasier. ....-|---+:2,]--7-3¢ 
1875 |J. Frank Marsh......... 


1857 |Arthur W. Klinck. ..... 
1394 |Rev. A. O. Fuerbringer.. . 


Seward, Nebr. . 


‘Con aan 9) Peers 
‘Cooperative "Teachers (C )| New York, N. Y....--|-<.--- Lucy S. Mitchell........- 
Mepin kG, N)i..---- ane ee Nekimore’ Md. ......| 1900 |David E. Weglein (Supt.) 
‘Danbury State (C., E., Sh). Poa Danbury, Conn.....- 1903 |Ralph C. Jenkins......-. 
slta State Teachers (C., $.)....| Cleveland .Miss.....-]-=25; Whiiiam M. Kethley.....|----.--|--**3¢ 

MDoluth State (C., E., 8.).------- Duluth, Minn... ..... 1895 |Herbert Sorenson.:..... 
‘ast Carolina (C., §.).-.--.----- Greenville, No. Car ..| 1909 Leon R. Meadows...... 
& Central State (C., he olan, OM kk > ack] 1909[ A. Tanpcheld..' Fy 
2 Tennessee State © , Johnson, City, Tenn... 191 c. ks} Sherrod. yy 
f C.; .|Commerce, Tex.....- eS By a § 

Ba aah 1899 |Robert G. Buzzar 


Charleston, Ill.....-.- 


ern Kentucky St. ( f., 8.)/Richmond, Ky......- 
rn Mont. St. Nor. Sch. (C., S.)| Billings, Mont.......- 
em Ore. Coll. of Education ee 


1906 |W. F. O'Donnell. 


sterD illinois State (C 
1927 |L. B. McMullen. 


Joy oA 3 ae ee eer tiyande, Ores >. 5] 1920, pRohen.s. hea pan rep 
stern State phlei Ep are Madison, 90, Dak sca | 1838T/V. A. LOWY -.2 > schon ds ' 
. d ucation 
eo. ah Rolaie = PG Fa e ET tN ree Pil peat ee ae Dee Se 

beth ee, F thCity, No.Car. (Trigg, ives 
iaabeth Civy State (C..F..S.N») Fairmont, WVa.....| 1865 |John W. Pence (Act)... 


airmont State (C., S.).-,.---.-- 
Te See 


1885 |Fannie A. Smith......--|---+-+ 


armington, Me...... 1864 |Lorey C. Day (Prin.)..-. 
(G., B., 8 ND. E 1877 |J. W. Seabrook......--- 
1895 |H. M:Bond.......--.-- 
1875 |S. C. Garrison.....-.--- 


1924 |Marvin S. Pittman...... 
&. G. Rohrbough.... _. 
Murray (Dean) 


(G18, Nepne 4° 
E., 8. Nashville, Tenn...... 


‘C., B., B. 
(C.-, 5 Sayers Collegeboro (suburb of 


2 Bi 
za 5 


$.). |Lewiston, Iduho...,--|--325° 
S.)|Normal, Il.....-.--- R. os 
. |Tetre Haute, Ind..... _N. Tirey,. 0: --saee-* 

Cedar Falls, Towa. ...| 1876 |Malcom oie 


} 


“Nebraska State ter gh 


‘New York State (C.). 


bs 
- New York State ‘e 4 a POS Ran S “I PInisoueae N. 


546 
Name Location Organ| Governing Official 

Kansas State (C., E., S.)...-.--. Pittsburg, Kan...:... 1903 |Rees H. Hughes........ 600) 
Keene Teachers (C., 6) ee Keene, New Hamp...|...... Lioyd P. Young. ......./-....:. aie | 
Touisana State Normal (C., 8.)-. ‘|Natchitoches, La... . . 1884 |Joe Farrar.........:..-. 950 
Lesley Normal Sch. (W.)..-...-- Cambridge, Mass..... 19098 |Marguerite Franklin. 80] 
Madawaska Training Sch. (C.)..-|Fort Kent, Me.....-. es 04 Richard F. Crocker.....|...-.-.}. +.) 
Madison (W., S.)..-.-.crcs0-+ee Harrisonburg, Va..... 1908 |Samuel P. Duke........ 787 
Martin-uuther (GC-.)... 5... 5 sc New Ulm, Minn GC. L. Schweppe..; . - 00. 2) s. ce ee ee 
Mary Washington we , B. 8.) . : Fredericksburg, "ve Morgan L. Combs...... 1,441) — 
Maryland State (C., Owles Md.......... William E. Henry....... 146 
Maryland State (C., By. Ome aoe Frostburg, Md John L. Dunkle..... 175 
Maryland state (C..5.)......... ml See, eee qe D. Blackweil..... 125 
Maryland State (C.)............|Towson, Md......... M. Theresa Wiedefeld.. . 419 
Marylhurst Nor. Sch. (W., 8). Negr yitigesty Ore.. Sister Miriam Magdala. 52 
Massachusetts Sch. of ‘Art . ).../Boston, Mass. PhiipO. Palmstrom Act.) 195 
Massachusetts State (C.)........ Bridgewater, Mas: John J. Kelly.. i 324 
Massachusetts State (C., 8.). .|Fitchburg, Mass. . Charles M. Herlihy..... 263 
Massachusetts State (W.) ‘|Framingham, Mas: Martin F. O’Connor.... 450 
Massachusetts State (C., E., 8.)..|Hyannis, Mass.... Anson B. Handy........ 110]. 3 
Massachusetts State (part C., E.)|Lowell, Mass......... _|James Dugan... ae 190 
Massachusetts State (C.)........ Salem, Mass.......-. Edward A. Sullivan. .... 328 
Massachusetts State (C., E., S.)..|North Adams, Mass..| 1894 |Grover C. Bowman..... 86 
Massachusetts State (C.)......-- Westfield, Mass.....- 1839 |Edward J. Scanlon...... 61 
Massachusetts State ay. sete biohs eee Worcester, Mass...... 1871 |Clinton E. Carpenter.... 145 
ae State (C., Memphis, Tenn...... 1912 |Richard C. Jones....... 900 
Michigan State N oma Kos oie 8. ) Upsilanti, Mich...... 1849 |John M. Munson....... 1,056 
Miner Preachers (E2852 N De: Washington, D. C....| 1851 |Eugene A. Clark........ 376 
Minnesota State (C., 8.).......-- Bemidji, Minn....... 1919 |Charles R. Sattgast..... 261 
Minnesota State (Cc Sy ioe aeie.s)| Dulath, Min. «2 adits es *,,|Herbert Sorenson.......|...-.-: ee 
Minnesota State (C., S.).........|Mankato, Minn...... 1869 |Frank D. epee acd 85 
Minnesota State (C., ay ......--.|Moorhead, Minn..... 1887 Wie Smarr ie. ine sitiaeete 
Minnesota State (C., @) Ba aa St, Cloud, Minn...... 1869 8. Brainerd (Act.).. 
Minnesota State (C., .|/Winona, Minn........ 1860 re We SONG alas 6 i-d se 
Miss Woods Kcinaergartes-Primary 

(Training Seb: ‘(W.-).. ¢ . «ise. Minneapolis, Minn...|...... pus L. Wood (Prin?) 
Mississipp! Hattiesburg, Miss....| 1912 |J. B. George.>..... 


Bonen (C:,-E., mas 
Montana State Ame (i 
Morehead State (C. 33. 
Mt. Angel Normal Sok” CW. 
Mt. St. Joseph povehers (W.). 
Murray State (C., 8. 
National Coll. of ‘Bdu (Clea: 


s.) Dillon, Mont... 


sibel okie : Chadron, Nebr....... 
Nebraska State, 
Nebraska State (C., E Riss 
Nebraska State (C., E., S.)...... 
New |Haven State (C., 

New Jersey State — 

New Jersey State (C., 
New Jersey State (C., 


§.)...-|Glassboro, N. J......< 
8.). - Jersey City, Ni J... 2. 
, S.).....|Newark, N.J........ 
New Jersey State (C., E., S.).....|/Paterson, N. J........ 
New Jersey State (C., E., 8.). 
New Jersey State (C., 6)... 
New Mexico Highl ands Un. (C., iy 


>{crenton, IN. Jc... 
.|Upper Montclair, N. J. 


(inc ee Las Vegas, N. Mex... 
‘|Silver City, N. Mex..: 


New Mexico State (Gi Bs |8.)... 
N. Y. State Coll. for Teachers (C_ 


New York State ne) 
New York State (C 
New York State io 

New York State (C., 8. 
New York State (C., 8. 
New York State te: aif 
‘New York State (C 


New York State (C., S.)......... Potsdam, N. Y 

ace Boe St. Nor. & Ind. Seh. a 
Dig ahd Ge caer ky, cite gas liendale, No. Dak. 

North Dakota State (C. » B., §.). 

North Dakota State (C., E., 8.) . 

North Dakota (C., E., 

North Dakota State (C. fete it aS 

North Texas State c $s 


Northern Michigan Coil. of aA ; 
[( GEASS Ss NES aS eae Ora eine Marquette, Mich..... 
Northern State (C., Dak... . 
oe Missouri a C., 
orthwestern State (C. 8), 
a ursery Training Sch. (Ww GaNe 
ie a See eT (C., ES). F ‘= 

c Lutheran (C., E., 8.)..... Parkland, Wash... |. 
ee Coll, of Physical ‘Education 


and Hygiene (C.,8.).......... East Orange, N. J. 
ambroke State (C., Bi, 8)...-.. Pambroker No. Car... ! 
Pennsylvania State (C., S.)... 2)! Bloomsb 7 eee 
Pennsylvania State (C., E., S.)..° eee Biases etait 3 
Pennsylvania State (C.,S.)...... Clarion ee sittin ci 
Pennsylvania State (C., E., S.)...|East Stroudabiirss Pa. 
Pennsylvania State (C., B., 8.).../Edinboro, Pa:........ 

_ Pennsylvania State (C., E., S.)...|Indiana, Pa.........; 
Pennsylvania State (C., 8.)......|/Kutztown, Pa......_. 
Pennsylvania State (C., E., 8.) gee Haven, Pa...... 
Pennsylvania State. (C., E., 8.) Mansfield, Pa........ 
Pennsylvania State (C., 8.)...... .|Millersville, Pa... /) 


.|Harry W. Rockwell. .... 
| E. DEW. DeGroate. «oon hens cele 
.|Fredonia 


George 
Sheldon E. Davis - 
Wm. H. Vaughan 
Sister M. Oregon Nh at E 
Mother M. Teresina... . 
James H. Richmond. 
Edna Dean Baker... 
Wiley'G: Brooks; 5. si... < 
Herbert L. Cushing 


B. Ward Treland (Act.).. 
Edgar F. Bunce 


C. 8. Wightman........ 
eh. Dao WRG SS Bas ate ne 


John-M, Sayles......... 
Ernest C. Hartwell......|. 


epee te 2 


Robert M. Steele. 
Paul G. Chandler. | 
Ha xe F, Apenen. 


Landis Tanger... . || 


~No 
Year |. No. of | of. 
Name ____ Location — Governing Official | scd’s | Tchs. 
ennsylvania State (C., E., S.).. . Shippensburg, Pa..... 1871 |Albert L, Ro 3 
PT aiianie mt ‘e. *~ 3} AS Eee ae oe a a iri John 4, dere gee 3 
nns; ta SI Peed Se). ds PES enter PEif 3 1 jCh s 5.8 
Kindergarten Normal Sch. nee yee oo xh 
Pee Bee a See Boston, Mass ...,.-|Harriot H, Jones (Prin.) 
$.)|Chicago, Il.. 1806 |Herman H. Hegner.....|_ 136)" 28 
mouth Teachers (C., E., S.)...|Plymouth, N. Hamp..}..--.-- Ernes SUFVOr sre d ais : 
E View St. Nor. & Ind. (C.. rnest L. Silver........ 125 30 
-")prairie View, Tex.....| 1876 |W. R. Banks (Prin.)... - 1,028 
>., 8.)|Providence, R. I... |-.: _.-|Lueius A. Widople.. >in |b * GB psy ae 
> ae Huntsville, Tex......| 1879 |Harmon Lowman... =<. = 835 60 
dG a Heras ss Shepherdstown, W. Va. 1871 \w. H. 8. Whites... 25." 422 20 
ers (W., 8. ...-|Cleveland, Ohio... ... Heats 5 Joseph Schrembs....... Noe ol] et ete 
. Ore. Coll. of G., S.))...,|Ashland, Ore......... | 1926 |Walter Redford......... 200) °° 25 
uthern State Normal S.)|Springfield, So. Dak... | 1881 |W. A, Thompson....... 169 24 
putheast Missouri St. (C., E., S.)|Cape Girardeau, Mo..| 1873 |W. W. Parker.........- 1,537 65 | 
putheastern State (C., E., S.).. .|Durant, OKla......--. | 1909 |T. T. Montgomery...... 80 48 
5, Illinois Normal Un. (C., E., S.)|Carbondale, Ill....... 1876 jRoscoe Pulliam......... 1,70 142 
0 mee west ae Se Oe ; coo Te Ne ers 1¢ a Roy Bllighs. codetwew 1,000 75 
0 e e ., E., 5.)|San Marcos, Tex... - - 19 J, G. Plowe?s.........05% : 
puthwestern Inst. of Tech. (C.|, | nit _ 
tee As oe Weatherford, Okla....| 1903 |G. 8. Sanders...... a 800 53 
Nacogdoches, Tex.... | 1923 |Paul L. Boynton... 750 60 
ee ee: Se Menomonie, W 350, 5. = 1903 |Burton E. Nelson. . “4 505 51 
hers (C., E., 8.) |Alpine, Tex......-.-- | 1920 "|. W. Morelock.......-. 300 27 
Peachers (C., E.,.S.)...-.-+--+-- New Britain, Conn... | 1849 |Herbert D. Welte....... 350 35 
hers-(W., Ez) 2... 6.+----25- Boston, Mass... . 1852 |William H. J. Kennedy.. lil 25 
eachers (C., S.).....---0+---+- Kansas City, Mo.....|-.;:-- J. C. Bond. 2.2.55. 1 3'|a tie ep Mareen 
Bachers (C., E., S.). .\.---.----- Cincinnati, Ohio. | 1928 |V. Rev. Msgr. C. Ryan 
. (De@an) 2a. Js os ee 285 29 
sachers of Columbia Un. (C., f 
TS ARS ok -“INew York, N. ¥......] 1888 |Wm. F. Russell (Dean)..| 4,465 456 
Pennessee State (C., S.)...- Johnson City, Tenn... |.....- Charies C. Sherrod......|-.-+ 2. .fes+s55 : 
essee State (C., E., S........|Murfreesboro, Tenn...! 1911 |Q. M. Smith.......-.-. 710 38 |g 
School for Teachers of ay 
Men owls ae eee ar South Boston, Mass... Pee pe OS 
|Castleton, WG eer JSS 
iJohnson, Vt.......-.-. 
Lyndon Center, Vt... | 
Ee oe Farmville, W. Va....- 
Bis) iin cae Redford, Va.......-- ; 
Rea nie OS La Crosse, Wise... ... 9 |Re 
“IMachias, Me.......'..| 1909 |C. 
West Liberty, W. Va.. | 1837 
$.)....)Canyon, Tex.....-.-- ; 1910 |J. 
*, 8.) . ...-|Cullowhee, No. Car... | 1889 |H. 
', E., 8.).|Macomb, Mil.......... 1899 \F 
estern Kentucky State (C.,E.,S.)| Bowling Green, Ky...} 1906 
.. E., §.)....| Kalamazoo, ch.....| 1904 |Paul V. Sangren......-. 
seo 2 Gunnison, Colo 1911 Oy eS Ss 


» E., 8.) 
restern State Normal Sch. (C., 8.) have 
e . Coll, of Ed. (C., 8.) Beliingham, Wash 


PWheelock (W.)..-..-+-.-.----- Boston, Mass... - 
pheelock (W.)- (c. i5, 5) |. ,|Willimantic, Gon,‘ | 1889 |George H. Shafer. ------ 
on-Salem Teachers (C., E.,)| 
0 EP Sciee oo. *s Winston-Salem, N. C. | 1892 Francis L. Atkins..... ie 
Eau Claire, Wisc... ..- 1916 |W. R. Davies.......-.- 
yuere '|LaCrosse, Wisc......-- 1909 |Rexford Mitchell....... 
consin State (C., S.).. _|Milwaukee, Wisc...... 1880 \Frank E, Baker......-.- 
eonsin State (C., S.).. ‘lOshkosh, Wisc. ....-.|---..- Forrest R. Polk.....- x 
consin State (C., E., S. _|Platteville, Wise....-. 1866 |Chester O. Newlun. 
= iS. B) River Falls, Wisc... - - 1874 \J. H. Ames...... é 
) "|Stevens Point, Wisc...|..--.. William C. Hansen 
a OS _.|Superior, Wise. .....- 1896 |C. W. Smith... 
C., E-- 8}------ Whitewater, Wise. |: .| 1868 |G. M. Yoder. ------ 


Newspaper Circulation in U. S., 1942 
. . Source: The Editor and Publisher i , 
There were’ 1,894 - (circulation 44,492,836) in ee eee States at the close of 1942, © 
oC _W. riodicals. J 

a ead sat dailies, weeklies in publication at the end of, 


1941. 
Publisher, 1,787 daily newspapers with & combnaees é 
17,110,611; evening, 1,442—26,264,339) copies; and 


of Letters in English 


Source: The late Frank H. Vizetelly ‘ s 
equency of letters in use in English words done for the Funk & 


fagnalls New Standard Dictionary, the following results were obtained. Capital initial letters were 


nd to have been used in the following ratio: 
144 H 258 T 478 Some years ago, Dr. William S. Walsh gave the 


4 Vv 

‘al oO 173 E 285 A 481 - a 
ae ats OL 1 316: P 673 following computation of the relative proportions — 
39 G 223 F 325 CG 785 in which the various letters of the alphabet are — 
49 Ww 228 M 368 S 1000 | used: ~ 

PO sales te 233 A. 88: H 64.0) GOR 

the lower case letters, the figures . B 16 I 80, P 17 w 20 
Beene ee rae Oe, oe Os OQ. 5b Rate 
50 y 184 d 392 a 728 Bes ies K 8 R_ 62 Sootenios 
55 w 190 r 528 ic 770 E 120 L 40 Ss 80 Zz 2 
88 f zee hh a e 1000 F 25 M30 T 90 

n 
oe ieee ae eer NL ae Oe 


a 


? 


Institution 


Agnes Scott College. 
Alabama, Univ. of.. 
Alliance Junior 


4 
Amherst College 
Atlanta Univ. . 
Barnard College 
Bates College. . 
Baylor Univ. 
Beirut, Am. Un. of. 


"(New York, N.Y. - 
| |Lewiston, Me 
. |Waco, Texas.. 


Amount 

Location Dollars 
Decatur, Ga...... 2,282,926 
Cambridge Fae, 55, °200,000 

ambridge S., 

pe pipet Sens 3,000,000 
; Mecha, Mas: 18,710,595 
. |Atlanta, Ga.. 3,898,341 


. |Beirut, Syria. 


Institution 


Macdonald College - 
MacMurray College 
Manitoba, Univ. of. 
Marquette Univ.. 
Maryland, Univ. of. 
Mass. Inst. Tech. 
MeGill University. . s 
Michigan, Univ. of. 
Middlebury College. 
Mills College.....-. 
Milwaukee-Downer 
Minnesota, Univ. of. 
Missouri, Univ. of. . 
Mt. Holyoke College 
N’ J. Coll. for Wo’n 
New York Univ... 
Newcomb Mem. Col 
No. Car., Univ. of. 
No. Dak. Agric. Col. 
Northwestern Univ. 
Oberlin College..... 
Ohio Wesleyan Un.. 
Oklahoma, Un. of. 
Penn., Univ. of 
Pittsburgh, Univ. of 
Pomona College. . 
Pratt Institute... 
Prineeton Univ... . 
Queens University. . 
Radcliffe College .. 
Redlands, Univ. of. - 
Rensselaer Poly. In. 
Rice Institute...... 
Richmond, Un. of. . 
Robert College... . . 
Rochester, Un. of... 
Rose Poly. Inst... . 
(b) Rutgers Un..... 
St. Francis Xavier.. 
St. Lawrence Univ.. 
St. Vincent ses 
Simmons College. . 
Smith College. . 
Southern Meth. Un. 
Spelman College.. 
Stanford Univ...... 
Stevens Inst. Tech.. 
Swarthmore Coll. . 
Syracuse Univ...... 
Teachers College. . 
Tex. Christian Un. . 
Texas, Un. of...... 
Toronto, Un. of... 
Trinity College..... 
Tufts College...... 
Tulane Univ... .... 
Tuskegee Institute.. 
Union College...... 
Vanderbilt Univ... 
Vassar College..... 
Vermont, Un. of... 
Victoria College. . 
Villanova College... 
Virginia, Univ. of.. 
Wabash College... 
Wake Forest Coll... 
Wash. & Lee Un. . 
Wash., St. Coll. of.! 
Washington Univ.. 
Wellesley College. . 
Wesleyan Univ.. 
Western Reserve U. 
Williams College. 
Wittenbe' 
Wooster, Coll. 
Worcester Poly. 
Wyoming, Uniy, of. 
Yale University. ., 


Beloit College . |Beloit, Wisc. ..... 
Berea College. Br) BELG ga pasa os oe cea 
Berry College. . |Mt. Berry, Ga. ... gso.s58 
Bethany College....|Bethany, W. Va 2,237,814 
Boston Univ....... Boston, Mass..... 5,265,188 
Bowdoin College. ..|Brunswick, Me....| 8,730,000 
Bradley Poly. Inst.. |Peoria, Ill........ 2,367,252 
Brown Univ....... Providence, R. I... | 11,000,000 
Bryn Mawr College. |Bryn Mawr, Pa 7,196,029 
Buffalo Univ....... Buffalo, N. Y..... 6,156,282 
Butler Univ....... Indianapolis, Nee 3,000,000 
Calif. Inst. of Tech. |Pasadena, Calif. 13,400,000 
California, Un. of... |Berkeley, Calif... . 33) 241, 1376 
Carleton College. .. |Northfield, Minn. . 3,552,903 
Carnegie Inst. Tech. |Pittsburgh, Pa... .| 17,031,983 
Case Sch, Ap. Sci.. |Cleveland, Ohio...| 4,144,159 
Catholic Un. of Am. |Washington, D. C 3,323,398 
Chicago, Univ. of... |Chicago, Ill....... 71,350,268 
Cincinnati, Un. of.. |Cincinnati, Ohio...| 9,751,417 
Clark Wales. : |Worcester, Mass...| 5,000,000 
Colby College...... Waterville, Me....| 3,000,000 
Colgate Univ...... Hamilton, UNG Ys <4 5,700,000 
Colorado College. . . |Colo. Spegs., Colo.,| 2,505,000 
(a) Columbia Univ . |New York, 'N. Y. 89, 135, 728 
Conn. Coll. for 
Women. 32). . |New London, ou 2,246,000 
Cooper Union...... New York, N. 89,242 
. Cornell College..... Mt. Vernon, fowa 2,377,217 
Cornell Univ.. 4. |Ithaca, N.‘Y...... 32,922,580 
Creighton Univ .... |Omaha, Nebr... .. 4,000,000 
Dalhousie Univ. Halifax, N.S..... 2,705,478 
Dartmouth College. |Hanover, N. H..._| 19,667,788 
Davidson College... }Davidson, N. Car. . 3,000,000 
Denison Univ...... Granville, Ohio.... 198,63 
Denver, Univ. of... |Denver, Colo..... 2,707,206 
DePauw Univ...... era Ind...| 6,265,380 
Drew University. ..|Madison, N. J....| 6,200,000 
Drexel Institute... . Philadelphia, Pa...| 3,014,346 
Duke University... |Durham, N. Car...| 38,963,698 
Duquesne Univ.... Pittsburgh, Pa... . 2000,000 
Em oy University. . |Atlanta, Ga....... 7,100,000 
Fisk versity : |Nashville, Tenn. | 3,155,004 
an University . Greenville, 8, Car 2,355,961 
Geo. Peabody Coll.. |Nashville, Tenn. |. 4,908,898 
Geo. Wash. Univ... Washington, - D. ee 2,394,802 
Goucher College... . |Baltimore, M ..| 4,345,794 
Grinnell College... . |Grinnell, Towa. 2,882,396 
Hamilton Dillege., . |Clinton, N. Y..... 3,913,383 
Hampton Institute. Hampton, Va..... 9,834,000 
Harvard Univ...... Cambridge, Mass. . |154,140,303 
Haverford College. .|Haverford, Pa.... 4425000 
Idaho, Univ. of... . |Moscow, Tdaho.>.. 3,351,890 
Tilinois Inst. of Tech |Chicago, Ill....... 2,026,533 
Incarnate W’d Col.. |San Antonio, Tex..| 2,170,592 
Indiana Univ...... Bloomington, Ind..| 2,200,000 
Istanbul, Wo'’an’s C.|Istanbul, Turkey..| 2,173,200 
John Brown Univ .. |Siloam Spgs., Ark. 2,000,000 
John Carroll Univ. . |Cleveland, Ohio...| 2,500,000 
Johns Hopkins Un..|Ba!timore, Md.... 082,848 
Kansas City, Un. of. |Kansas City, Mo._| 2,000/006 
Kenyon College . |Gambier, Ohio....] 2,100,000 
Knox College...... Galesburg, Il... .. 2,612,938 
Lafayette College... |Easton, Pa....... 4,029,612 
Laval University... |Quebec, Canada...| 2,500,000 
Lehigh University. . Bethlehem, Pa....| 7,252,868 
Lindenwood Coll... |St. Charles, Mo...| 2,000,060 
yola Univ....... New Orleans. La. .| - 4,800,000 
acalaster College.. |St. Paul, Minn,...| 2,: '350, 000 
(a) Includes Barnard, Teachers, 


($2,012,479). 


College of Pharmacy, 
Medical School. All data from 1943 World Almana Nae 


College Income and Costs are Higher 


The Office of Education reported (Oct. 2, 1943) 
that the total income and expenditures of 1,607 
universities and colleges were up more than 8 per 
cent during 1941 and 1942. The report was made in 
the biennial education survey of the Office of Edu- 


Location 


Quebec, Canada... 
Jackson, Ill....... 
Winnipeg, Can.. 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Baltimore, Md. 

. |Cambridge, Mass... 
Montreal, Canada. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. . 
Middlebury, Vt... 
Oakland, Calif. 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Columbia, Mo.. 2,00 
So. Hadley, Mass..| 5,548:7 
New Bruns., N. J..| 2,012, 
New York, co ¥...| 8,739,2 
New Orleaas, La..| 2,748 
Chapel Hill, N.C..| 3,653.84 
Fargo, No. Dak...| 2,096,0 
Evanston, Ill..... 25,330;5' 
Oberlin, Ohio. .... 20,158,5: 
Delaware, Ohio.. 3,971,22 
orman, Okla.....| 3,840,6° 
. |Philadelphia, Pa... 22,423,779 
Pittsburgh, Pa....} 3,075,0 
.|Claremont, Calif... 
. |Brooklyn, N. Y... 0. 


. |Princeton, N. J.. 

Kingston, Canada. 
Cambridge, Mass.. 

Redlands, Calif... . 
Troy, N. Y 
Houston, Texas. .. 
Richmond, Va... . 
Istanbul, Turkey .. 
Rochester, N.Y... 
Terre Haute, Ind.. 


N'hampton, Mass . 
Dallas, Texas..... 
;|Atlanta, Ga...) =. 
Stanford Un., Cal.. 
Hoboken, N. J.... 
!|Swarthmore,, Pa... 
Syracuse, N. Y.... 
New York, N. Y.. 
Fort Worth, Pers 
Austin, Texas... .. 
Toronto, Canada. . 
Hartford, Conn, . 
Medford, Mass... . 
New Orleans, La. 
Tuskegee, Alaw. -oh 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Deer tiaa Tenn. 
[ade sie, N. ¥. 
lington, Vt. 
aecewrine Canada. . 
. |Villanova, Pa..... 
. |Charlottesville, Va. 
. |Craw‘fdsville, Ind». 
Wake Forest, N. C. 
. |Lexington, Vals. <, 
Pullman, Wash. . 
. |{St. Louis, Mo..... 
. | Wellesley, Mass. . 
Middletown, Conn. 
Cleveland, Ohio. . 
eee tn, Mas 
sae ‘Ohio. 
Woos Shio... 
oe Mass. . 
Laramie, Wyo., 


. |New Haven, Conn. Vee Be 


Bard and New York Post Graduat 
c. (b) Includes New Jersey College for Wome! 


cation. Income for general purposes aggrega 
yea 906,743, an increase of 8.7 per cent over wate 
941, while expenditures rose 8.4 per cent t 


$507) 165,522. 


¥ 


& 
‘ 
3 
& 
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United States—College Fraternities and Sororities 549 


American College Fraternities and Sororities 


Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 


e oldest American college Greek Letter Fraternity is Phi Beta Ka) 

t ares, Williamsburg, Va., Dec. 5, 1775. The United Chapters were’ Teenie in loeb ter a5 
The appa Alpha Society, founded Nov. 26, 1825, is, according to Baird's Manual (1940 edition), the 
dest of all the existing Greek Letter Fraternities to have maintained a continuous existence. : 


he “‘Greek baer ig al an interfraternity journal (George Banta Pub. Co.), in the July,1943 issue, * : 


ts 63 Collegiate, 60 essional, 18 Honor and 48 Recognition Societi 

- Sororities (members of the National P i One, ee nel aees 

essional, Honor an a Recognition. al Panhellenic Congress, and 49 others—Social, Educational, . 

‘The Nationa. erfraternity Conference has 59 Membe iti ‘2 

Bois 426 iexin fon aver, Kew York, pe has r Fraternities. The Secretary is Warren C. st 
essional Interfraternity Conference has 28 M i . 

& t aus Ww. ag a Bt Chicago th, ember Fraternities. The Secretary is H. G. 

he Secretary 0: e Nation anhellenic Congress is Mrs. George Cunningham, 2 Eucal, 
erkeley, Calif.; and the Secretary of the Women’s Professi ante i icslyp tas 
Be yg aiiieaaity Ave. eee oY wis. ional Panhellenic Association, Miss Phyllis 


Date Active {Houses| Mem- 
Found. | Chapt.| Owned| bers 


Fraternities Address, Nat'l Headquarters Secretaty 


7001 N, Clark St., 


Chicago 26, Ill. 
N. Y, City 


wee eeeee ,900 
aya: 10,988 
iy: 
3,800 
3,414 
10,945 
36,200 
8 2 1,800 ; ; 
90 81 | 431825 |P. O. Box 787, Salem, Ore. 
33 26 12.450 {320 Connally Ridg., Atlanta, Ga oy 
ze | | 2500 [1008 Sesion twee ae 
Regee , ig S. Clinton St., Iow: ‘ity, 
47 | None | 22000 City ae 
500 | Nw XS 4 
9 ) 3,45 rk, N. ea 
et aes ringfield, Ohio 
74 65 | 29,315 Pipolis, mnd,: 3 
66 33 | 25,000 
2,549 
18 15 5,500 
12 6 2.650 
10 94 ‘| 44,441 
08 72 | 33,500 
eee 1 11 3, 
105 92 | 49,305 
erp" aes 31 12 6,0 i 
rie ie 7 69 | 33,000 a 
Se 10 None Be 
eee ge Leh 26 12 6,743 
was heh. 49 | 20,000 
i aad 39 31 13,631 
40 28 | 11,799 
ieee 10 10 4, ne , 
19 8 3,900 .. New York, N. ¥- 
42 33 | 17,199 Ti. 
79 44 | 27,245 
33 30 7'000 o4 
28 25 | 14,975 17, Ne & 
111 97 | 53,295 
oe ee 34 16 6,4 
sae ee ee 103 90 ge 
Rs aoe Tle, 10 10 2,700 6, N. Y. 
Pages 69 45 | 24,207 id, Va. : 
Eros bate 18 14 5, Cleve- 
Bee ie o's 27 18 8,103 : , : 
Se ae 6 2 1.200 |1619 W. pson St., Phila., 
; 21 |° 10 4'563 |Hotel La Salle, Chicago, Ill. 
Ai aes 15 , 6 4,500 St., Phila., Pa. 
lowes \ - 45 29 9,854 [3 et St 
Wein geen 68 54 | 22,500 |438 Bro n 8, N: J... 
Shige tae 28 26 | 11,500 |665 Fifth 2, Ne Mig 
ce em q 17 10 4,140 Catholic, B ington: BCr 
elmar 9 e r 
jélta Sigma (a)... 3 Sa! c/o (Lt.) Murr: 54 W. 72d St., 
N. Y. City, N.Y. 1 : 
340 1 7,650 |Suite 403, 45 'W, 45th St.. New York, N.Y, 
: el SN 29 13'000 |31 E. 39th St., New York, N- Y. aa, 
(a) Temporarily inactive; most members in the armed forces. he 


% . PROFESSIONAL FRATERNITIES 


Date | Active| Houses Mem- 
Found. | Chapt. Owned| bers 


Address, Nat'l Headquarters Secretary 
OO Se ae 


Fraternities 


1 


1913 23 | None | 5,422 |Univ. of-Missoari, Columbia, Mo. : 
8 1 6 2,500 |2173 Dudiey Ave., St. Paul 8, Minn. 


FarMmbOuUse....n.-- +++ 1905 
; nek Husp ae clol Louisiana State Univ.. Raton Rouge, La, 


k & Bridle Club... 1919 iste sata ae 


U. s. _ College Praterhines 


te | Active Houses| Mem- =a a 
Found. Chapt. Owned bers Psi Nav'THendauart 


Fraternities 


Architecture: 
Alpha Rho on bat bie er 914 
Scarab iro tet a 1909 


Ceramics: 


802 Buckeye Bldg., Columbus, one 
i areas 306 Marvin in uel A . of Kansas, L 


‘ 7 

Dee KeramiOS <2 75-0 >'e 1902 Chr Rees 750 |Georgaia Sch, of rae Atlanta, Ga, — 
‘Cheers Chi Sigma...... 1902 | 73 | 13 | 16,674 |55 E. Washington St., Indianapolis 1, Ii 
TSS OTN aera beat 
Administration; = 
_Alpha Kappa Psi...... 1904 48 3 18,137 |325 Denver Nat'l Bldg., ine. Colem| 


LCs rekon vie 1919 21 None | ...... [406 Sterling Hall, Madison. 
Pee a Saat 1907 50 | None | 15,400 |222 W. Adams St., Chicago, Il. 4 


eons Cinéen.. 0052: 1907 32 7 | 7,000 |200 Crantofa PI, Teaneck, N.J. 


a 


...]| 1882 32 25- 47646 |226 So. 15th St., Philadelphia, oe 5 
Psi Omega 1892 32 5 19,000 |180 N. Michigan Ave., Caen ae |, a 
- Xi Psi Phi: 1889 24 sare 1,200 |1002 Wilson Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


2 pear aaetO Kappa.....} 1922 37 None | 11,500 |726 Jackson P., N.W., Wash. 6, D. C, | 


i ae 9 52 one | 30,000 |2034 Ridge Rd., Homewood, i. 
Beat aise Be yee i3te 21 5 4,200 |¢/o State Teachers Coll., Indians, Pa, = 
E Peers yl 
: appa eta ‘Kappa 


tae oan. tae 1923 Sete Riel .....- |5009 Zenith Ave. S., Nenmrsat Minn, 
GBleetricad esse 1924 6 3 1,350 |6415 N. Maplewood Ave.. ne cago, Ill. 
9 23 7 8,000 |1724 W. Fulton St., Chic In. ” 
JASE OO 1907 1 14 4,600 |1938 Northcutt, Cincinnat So, Ohio 


Be oae 1924 76 None 6,800 |808 Nebr. St., Wayne, Nebr. : 
Cackte 1920 9 1 1,640 |3401 Prospect Ave., Washington, D.C. 
ole (ot She 1909 42 | None | 11,500 |Rm. 1178, 35 E, Wacker Dr., Chicago | 


‘ Delta Theta Phi.. 1901 43 None 18,762 
be abe Gamma. .. rth wats boa “BGerateies 
FY. . Alpha Delta....... Bert pit Wh ality a=, 5 9, i» VD. C. J 
wis amma...>.| 1922 15 None| 1,500 N.W., ae 
Bea Aoteiacest ~1869 61 7 30,151 4 
1914 26 None 8,000 
1902 24 1 3,412 > St., oy Wi Cg || 
1919 22 | None | : 1,500 NX 1 
---| 1888 44 21 19,141 121 So. 6th_St., Columbus, Ohio 
NEW ancaetsre 1920 13 oat 1,300 |1023 65th St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Dat cs 1882 41 26 15,000 |90 The Highlands, Tuscaloosa, Ala, 
---| 1894 2 None 1,200 |11 Luzerne Ave., Pittston, Pa. 
Peat 1888 wists Stowe =.---, (¢822 Spring Ave., Elkins Park, Pa. 
wank ad 1891 40 15 16,500 [508 Soe aR S St., Morgantown, W.YV: 4 
“aces |, LSSo 59 OL 22,000 |103 W.. Brookwood Drs Valdosta, Ga_ Ea 
1904 45 None 8,000 39 W. 55th St., New York, NY: & 
1907 13 None 4,378 |401 Wood St. Pittsburg h, Pa, | 
A 1890 35 16 15,000 |10515 Carnegie Ave., Glevelana Ohio 
ere 1879 17 13 | ...... |4713 Lackawanna St., Berwyn, Md. 
1898 75 2 16,000 |64 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
4 . s 
Ree Nasi 919 “f None 2,889 ast re 75th St., Chicago, Ill. a y 
1919 6 | None 700 5 13th Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 4 
Se tise 1913 Z. 1 270 |33 No. Meramec (5), Myer. Mo, 
1913 ese er LPSte } whi Ree 400 Elm , Frederi Ma. 
Pty cota Tee 1898 6 1 2,000 hae Ogden "St. Donver 3, Utah 
1903 6 1 1,273 |145 W. Pike St., Canonsburg, Pa, 
1924 7 None 360 |4614 Wayne Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
1915 6 4 900 |722 6th ARS: Des Moines, Lowa 
1924 4 None 343 |142 W. 5th St., &. Liverpool, Ohio k 
1921 vite ee ta ee eee 168 Main 8t., ‘Yarmouth, Me. 4 
Races <i 1903 2 1 400 /129 E. Grand River Ave., E. Lansing, Mi 
pote 1919 rok « «..... {5533 Beacon St., Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 
Rd eS ee 1879 79 dues 12,000 |179 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass, 4 
1883 12 2 8,000 |3134 N. High St., Columbus, Ohio | ey 
1913 oa LAN 3,800 |2437 E. Riverside Dr. » Indianapolis, Ind. ae | 
: 
1886 oh fs 50,000 Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn, a 
aes ~ 1903 9 | None 2,700 |160 Middleboro Ave., E. Taunton, Mass. 
1906 7 4. 3,000 |c/o Veterinary Sch., 39th & Woodland Ay 
c ; Philadelphia, Pa. a 
1925 14 _| None | 1,989 |533 W. College Ave., State College, Pa. 4 


(2) Honorary society devoted to the encouragement of research in - 
a bf 


SORORITIES 


Date {Active |Houses| Mem- 
Found. | Chapt.| Qwned| bers 


Address, Nat’1 Headquarters Secret: 53 


eee Seite h 
1885 63 42 20,875 |510 Chamber of Com., Indianapolis 
1851 61 35 18,500 |3074 Claremont Ave., "Berkeley, vali 
1909 30 10 5,579 |2116 Octavia St., New Orleans 
1904 50 26 | 16,000 |150 Claremont Ave., New orks, 


1897 50 20 11,500 [68 Wash Sq. So., New York, N. ¥. 


Date 
Found. 


Fraternities Chapt.) Owned 


Oh et eee 1872 37 28 
ear Gh ap st 1893 55 32 
1888 50 2 
A Te re 1895 96 57 
1888 87 52 
Delta G 1874 55 40 
Delta Phi Epsilon. 1917 16 8 
Delta Zeta 1902 52 25 
famma Phi Beta........| 1874 48 31 
SeneAi pha Piso ls. oe. 1 sath oa. 
appa Alpha Theta..... 1870 66 42 
Appa Delta..<7.......-- 1897 70 40 
: Ppa Kappa Gamma... 1870 75 49 
u 1852 60 22 
1910 16 8 
1913 cae cae 
1919 adhe ne 
1867 85 61 
1921 are wa 
1917 sy PES 
1874 50 26 

frie Ken 1912 ‘14 
Sie dp in ao oS 1914 — soe 
ett el 1898 62 28 


U. S.—College Fraternities 


Active |Houses| Mem- 


14,000 


551 


Address, Nat’! Headquarters Secretary 


3310 Eaton Tower, Detroit 26, Mich. 

840 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

P. O. Box 1296, Chicago, Tl. 

26 yee Bldg., Hyde Park, Cincinnati 8, 


h ; 

2108 Daily News Bldg., Chicago 6, Til. 

Harvard Blvd., Dayton, Ohlo~ 

55 W. 42d St,, New York, N. Y. 

1325 Circle Tower, Indianapolis, Ind. 

20 No. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, Til. 

2114 Albermarte Rd., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 

Suite 820, 20 No. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6,111. 

1710 Railway Exch. Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

Suite 603, 85 E. Gay St., Columbus 15, Ohio. 

708 Churcli St., Evanston, Ill. 

7,020 |253 Union St., Jersey City, N. J. 

124 N. Elm St., Waterbury, Conn, 

481 Crown St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

206 Nat'l Bk. Bldg., Decatur, til. 

353 Main St., Nashua, N. H. 

{727 Franklin St., Helena, Ark. 

Rm. 806, 129 E. Market St. Bldg., In- 
dianapolis 4, Ind. 

227 Langdon St., Madison, 3, Wisc. 

110 No. 87th St., Wauwatosa, Wise, 4 

708 Church St., Evanston, Ill. 


and. Sororities 


bers 


13,500 
17,000 


17 ,000 


PROFESSIONAL SORORITIES 


Date 


Sororities Found. Chapt.) Owned 


| Active |Houses| Mem- 


bers Address, Nat'l Headquarters Secretary 


rchitecture & 
_ Allied Arts: 

Alpha Alpha Gamma...| 1922 
Commerce: 

Phi Chi Theta......... 1924 24 None 
Phi Gamma Nu....... 1924 8 None 
Sommerce & 

Journalism: 
_ Epsilon Eta Phi....-.. 1927 
entistry: 
Upsilon Alpha........- 1918 6 None 
Be Te ee 1904 
1901 27 None 
1933 11 Nope 
1898 35 
e 1898 9 1 
Kappa Omicron....... 1922 21 | None 
‘ jlon Omicron...}| 1909 27 None 
Ww: 
‘Kappa Beta Pi......-- 908 35 None 
IE 1912 40 None 
edicine: 
pha Epsilon Iota. ... 1890 21 None 
ee 1893 ee 5 oe 
hen aroye 1903 75 
ee SS re 1912 40 
ana ae a's 1893 Gad 
1899 1 None 
_ 1904 3 ae 
1921 be hen 
1913 21 None 
None 
cache Ler 6 «| None 


30 None 


h Arts: 
ta Phi Eta.......-- 


hibition Medal—Established in 1921; awarded 
am Goodhue and Lee Lawrie in ecclesias- 
pbuilding, to Reginald Johnson in domestic 
to Charles Z. Klauder in institutional 

ith in public building, 
industrial building, to 
alsh in ecclesi- 

and Alfred 

Sproatt and 

tional build- 

ette in 


“4 ing. 

é edal. lished in 1906; conferred on 
Le nee Pollen McKim, Goons B. 
al, Victor Laloux, Henry 


n wee} TS ahet, 
or , Howar an Dor a 
Aye Bennett Medary, Ragner Ostberg, and Paul 


PPRIUP Pe cree nip Medal—Established in 1915; con- 


‘ red on Henry C. Mercer in ceramics; on Samuel 
= i 


6045 Washington 8t., St. Louis, Mo. 


120 Morningside Rd., Verona, N. J. 
742 Jersey St., Denver, Culo. 


1139 No. Hoyne Ave., Chicago, Il. 

16408 So. Western Ave., Moneta, Calif. 
1716 W. Chicago Blyd., Detroit, Mich, 
1405 Hardy Ave., Independence, Mo, 

108 W. Ash St., Normal, Tl. 

Box 108, Clermont, Fla. : 

1305N.E.Lowry Ave.,Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


429 College Dr., Maryville, Mo. 
1,827 Rowley Ave., Madison, Wise. 


205 First Nat. Bk. Bldg., Indeperidence,Mo. 
701 S. W. Washington St., Portland, Ore, 


1634 N.E. Halsey St., Portland, Ore. 
254 Metropolitan Bidg., Denver, Coto. 


3741 Purdue St., Dallas 5, Tex. 


2218 Union Blvd. 8.E., Grand Rapids,Mich. 
5528 Summerhill Dr., Los Angeles. Calif. 


402 W. High St., Bryan, Ohio 
215 Perrine Bidg., Okla. City, Okla, 


Southern College of Pharmacy, Atlanta, Ga 
501 High St., Pullman, Wash. 


Ala, Coll., Montevallo, Ala. 
962 Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio 


77 Glenvale Ave., Yonkers 3, Ns Y. 


Pan wireamever 
ohn chmaye’ 
Solon in terra cotta and faience; on Walter W. 
Kantack in metals 
teak Du seo Rue in ceramics 
es en . t ; 
ogeph Aris Medal—Established in 1919; awarded 
anship in sculpture; to Arthur F, 
painting; to John Singer Sargent in ~ 
Perea: to Dr. Leopold Stokowski in music; to 
ee 
( 


‘ie in sculpture; to H. Siddons Mowbray — 

diumously) in painting; to Diego Rivera in | 
to Adolph Alexander Weinman in 5 = 

Frederick Law ited 


ture; 
to James 


architecture; 
ture pertaining to the Fine A a 
mond Jones in design for the theatre, and 


Milles in sculpture. . 7 
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Vocational 


Source: Federal Security Agency; College Finances 


All Federal funds for vocational education are 
matched by State and local money, and in 1941-42 
the States and local communities expended $1.84 
for each dollar of Federal aid for vocational educa- 


ENROLLMENT IN FEDERALLY AIDED SCHOOLS OR CLASSES BY YEARS 
Enrollment figures include enrollment in schools and classes for distributive occupations—(' 


36,008: (1939) 88,429: (1940) 129,433; (1941) 156,615; (1942) 215,049. 


U. S:—Vocational Education; College Work, Finances _ ql 


pemee  Y 
Education 


tion. This does not include expenditures for 
and equipment of vocational schools, for w! 
Federal money can be used. : 


; Agri- | Trade { Home : Agri- isd 

Fiscal Total cul- jand In-| Eco- Fiscal Total cul- |jand In- 

Year tural |dustrial} nomics Year tural dustrial 
2,429,054| 596,033| 804,515) 871,891 264,105| 489,900) 2 
2,434,641| 596,033} 810,102! 871,891 252,199) rete 12 
2,290,741| 584,133) 758,409] 818,766 188,311 pete 175 
,083,757| 538,586] 715,239| 741,503 144,901 Garcon 16 
1,810,082] 460,876] 685,804| 627,394 109,528} 4 Rabe tee 
1,343,644] 386,302] 580,905) 377,437 85,984 eon cae iE 
1,255,861| 343,809] 537,151) 374,901 60,236 fereig 48 
1,178,896| 325,685] 503,865) 349,346 31,301) 184, 
1,051,000! 286.150] 466,999! 297.851 


The 1940 figures are provisional, subject to final audit of State reports. 


ENROLLMENT BY STATES, FISCAL YEAR 1942 


Alabama........{ 60,153|(Kansas..........| 27,493{|New Hampshire. 4,185 | |\Tennessee 
Ari: 7,891||Kentucky.. . 41,664||New Jersey.....| 35,496 |/T 
62,900||Louisiana. 69,892 || New Mexico... . »25 
232,531||Maine.... .918|| New York.......|239,563 
32,099||Maryland.......| 16,749||North Carolina. .| 81,67' 
14,309||Massachusetts...| 46,433]|North Dakota...| 8,736 
7,675||Michigan........ 9'247 1 Obio, 4: Le ao etes 96,224 
,208|/Minnesota.......| 37,068||OKlahoma....... 40,978 
121,091||MissiSsippi...... 64,066 ||Oregon..... ook. ,874)|Wyoming....... 
»911|)|Missouri........ ,600 || Pennsylvania... .|105,307 
89,855||Montana,....... 677 || Rhode Island....| 6,221 ||Hawaii.......... 
67,398||Nebraska....... 34,880|/South Carolina. .| 76,738||Puerto Rico..... 
45,229||Nevada..,..i... §,221}|South Dakota...| 11,434 


The figures on vocational education cost do not 
include any of the monies appropriated for war 
production training. From July 1, 1940 through 
June 30, 1943, Congress has appropriated a total 
of 234.4 million dollars for preemployment and re- 


fresher training in occupations essential to W 
production. 

Of the 1942 enrollment a -total of 6 
were in agriculture; 850,597 in trade and ind 
ce in home economics; 215,049 in distrib 
classes. 


Students Taking Some Form of College Work 


Source: United States Office of Education; data are 1926-1942 


Universities and Col. 
Yr. Exten. 
corre- 
spond 


Sum- 
mer 


Reg. 
ular 


1942 1,096,41 
940 


Reg.- 


Sum- 
ular 


mer 


931} 80, 
77,700] 208,992] 138,720 125,002) 
1980} 924,275/249'150/294'044| 118,411 119,111 
1928] 868,793/239,570/292,074/ 114,618] 120,019) 
1926| 767,263|209,4541273,235! 85,207] 92.588 


In 1932’ the extension and correspondence figures 


Teachers colieges 


Exten. 
corre- 
spond] ular 


Collegiate students in 


normal schools Total 


——— 
Exten, Exte: 
corre- | Regu- | Sum- 

spond | lar yr. mer | 
ll IO | OO OO 


Reg. | Sum- 


mer 


1350, s 95, 
8,500} 4,947/1,208,227 See 251, 
6,037] 4,977|1,655,360) 203, 754/208, 
11,688) _5,556/1,154,583)/ 114,390 
17,799/1,085,799)338,006/354, 

7,082) 1,030,038] 382,776) 360, 
11,508] 902,0791340,4611324 


187 
38,419 


1934 such students to the number of 45,484 are cultede Mohe Sevaan noct-teeiostaae eas 


COLLEGE FINANCES, 1930-40 


In the 1939-40 school year, 1,328 universities, col- 
leges and professional schools, and 251 teachers’ 


_ . colleges and normal schools received $825,937,719; 


and expended $758,453,346. 


The sources of the receipts were as follows— 
Students fees 


Endowment income 304,24 
Méderat government. ........... 0... ces 859,955 
Ate BOVETNMENS.), .. 0... ee cee esees 151,222,535 
Local governments),..............0. ies , 392,256 
Private gifts and grants................ 40,452,846 
Sales and services of organized activities 32,776,630 


ary enterprises and activities.... 143,923,145 
At “ 44,517,684 
e chief expenditures were—- 
General administration and expense. ..$ 62,826,8 
Resident instruction. ane * aga 247 Tos 
»224,769 


Organized research.............-. a 1 
LADPATIBR So. dentine etc huis oe Foe ae ret): 
Physical plant operation and 
maintenance 69,611,8 
Extension ... 35,325,4 
Total educational and general....... $521,989, 


Auxiliary enterprises and activities. ...$124,184 
Other noneducational expenditures. .. * 2 7514) 
Capital outlay 38.764) 


The physical property of 1,440 of the institutio 
bb valued as follows: ai 
ndowment funds............ phatase 1,686,282, 
Annuity funds........... a vinae Gc am ie 4 28336, 


Grounds, buildings 
Equipment .... 


_ 
Total 04,50: 0seserdesdsn esas ods sw SOR IEEn 


“a 
= 


' : ig 
) x 


U. S—School Attendance; Rhodes Scholarships 553 
‘School Attendance in United States, 1940 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census: (colleges are included in the tabulation) 


nited States United States 
Sex and Attending School Age, Sex and 

. ’ an Attendin 1 

‘Census Year oe | ———————_—— Census Year Total’ atc 
i umber | Number| Pct. Number | Number | Pet; 

d States: 1940 1,122 

otal, 5 to 24 yrs. |46,351,915|/26,759,099| 57.7 oer, 177 S73 
Sa 2,142,407; 385,160) 18.0 1,679,590| 68.2 
. 69.1 : AS 69,773| 30.8 
99 94.3 20 years 150,66 166,081} 14.4 
to 13 years. 95.5 21 to 24 years...... 4,541,729 300,814 6.6 
years 92.5 Female, 5 to 24 yrs,|23,108,218/13,144,514 56.9 
years 87.6 7) A io 1, ,596 194,318) 18.4 
and 17 yea! : eR oS eae (012,628) _ 709,526) 70.1 
and 19 years... .. 28.9 7 to 9 years........ 3/198,575| 3,022,852) 94.5 
12.5 10 to 13 years...... 4,605,992) 4,404,763] 95.6 
5.1 14 years.......-- 1,187,614]. 1,101,967] 92.3 
3 58.6 15 years...... 1,200,182| 1,055,818] 88.0 
17.5 16 and 17 years '429,727| 1,681,616] 69.2 
4 68.2 ||18 and 19 years. 2,523,461) 679,712| 26.9 
RSS 3,289,255 94,1 ||20 years....... 1,216,379 128,881) 10.6 
4'734,213| 4,510,906| 95.3 21 to 24 years...... 4,679,064 165,061 3.5 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE IN THE UNITED STATES, 1940, BY AGES 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


Total Persons 5 to 24 | rr 
| 


Years Old Attending School 


Attending; 5 and 6 7 to 13 14 and 15 16 to 20 21 to 24 
Schoel | Years Old | Years Old | Years Qld | Years Old |Years Old 


Total 


No. No. 
103,331 106,559 
16,93 2 


r—) 
- 
ba 
w 
© 


tgs ane 68,457 72/333 
te he eae 198:269 | 296,441 
hake. ors 36,183 46, 
oreo 56,736 67,153 
Ske fe Secets 7,942 9) 
eee 16,806 24,054 
a oe 58,146 64,618 
CO 101/211 98,567 
19/102 26,168 
2391844 | 290,891 
116.271 | 133,836 
"959 97,962 
"888 83,147 
73,712 81/431 
79'603 81,715 
291416 31, 
57,017 55,676 
143,141 | 175,287 
180,290 | 202,516 
89,667 | 113,379 
75,810 86,5: 
115,036 | 125,522 
18.307 5,86 
76. 55,628 
3,019 4,26 
16,017 17/490 
133.8 154,768 
: 21,817 
414/528 520,636 


361,931 O08 
Ll, , 
,036 23,923 
73,117 69,4 
2,476 29,680 
96,130 99,78 
221,743 241,574 
,636 32,48 
843 13,209 
91,952 92,623 
61,675 79,056 
408 72,601 
101,203 131,387 
478 jl 


Md ¢ See? | ee 
4,347,665 | 5,105,653 


46,351,915 26,759,099 | 1,805,211 115,034,695 
American Rhodes Scholarships: ete aan 
ding in some agg egree gral g 

oR ecaty OF college in the United States. Candi- 


me, American, nodes, Senta September, 230 
ded by the Rhodes Trustees ep : : ; 
reauit of the war. No new elections have been | dates may apply either eee 16 meicile, home, OF 


residence, 
cuits. to the United States are assigned, | received ‘at least two years of their college 
y, 32 scholarships, worth $400; kenabip 10% tie rections are made on the basis of the candi- 


ATS . : > , supplemented 
> be eligible a candidate must be—(a) A male j date’s record in gehool and Ri ge Penida! Le Be 


and it is not likely that any will be until the | they, have ete oe eet which, th ey a ee . 


4 : 
Hitizen of the United States; (b) Over nineteen and | by references pep cer the Committee of Selection. 


over twenty-five years of age; (c) Above soph- personal interv 


¢ ’ 
a 
* 


‘ 
ae 


U. S.—School- Attendance Attat met ts 


Eh 


Public Schools Attendance, Teachers, Ex enditur 


Source: U. S. Office of Education; Salaries cover superintendents, supervisors, and 


! | Pupils Teachers hes a 
a Pop. 5:0) | ———————— ——__—_—————; Salaries 
? 17 Yrs. | Enrolled { Av. Attend.| Male { Female { Total 


9,867,505] 6,144,143 | 122,795 | 163,798 | 286,593 55,942,972 

12,722,581| 8,153,635 | 125,525 | 238,397 | 363,92 91,83: 

15,503,116} 10,632,772 | 126,588 | 296,474 62 
1,481,531 | 110,532 | 349,737 


The average percent of illiteracy among negroes Other percentages were—Portuguese. 33 
pt worioe eas mee re ee pay rih ae Italians, 25.3: Poles, 19.0; Yugoslavs, 15.6; Tu 
ave ercentage of illiteracy 14.1; i .0; 6; i ia 
Gilve wisties tthe United States in 190 was 4.5. | Austricce thas Bronce Canaiern, oe 


‘Illiteracy among foreign-born whites in the ; 3 . ; f 
tited States in 1930 averaged 9.9 per cent. and ae oboe Copan, 6.6; Prenat 6.4; Fh 
ged from 0:3 p. ct. among Scots, and 0.6 p. ct. | 84> *Tench, o.9, Germans, 3.2. | 
ong English and Canadians, to 36.9 p. ct. arnong The percentage of illiteracy in 1930 am 

ersons from the Azores. Negroes in cities averaged about 5.0, Ei 

: : 4 ra a 


Te Educational Attainment of U. S. Population z 
‘ Source: United States Bureau of the Census : 


Persons with 
Persons agedjless than 1 yr. States 
25 and over |} of schooling 


a Persons wil 
Persons aged/less tha: 
5 and over | of schoo 


the United States (37,463,087 men, 37,312,- 
omen) had completed at least 8 years of 
ol by April 1, 1940, according to final data from 
1940 Census. Of those with less than 1 year of 
thooling, 1,471,290 were men, 1,328,633 women. 
eae oee. we had Pe completed one 

of formal schooling was 3.7; 4.6 
ee Re ita eetias o0'0n, yeack te 
Urban residents, w median of 8.7 yea 
school completed, had a higher average. forine 
educational attainment than inhabitants of rural- ! percent. 


. a a 3 
i ; e 3 z : ; 

_ Medical Schools, Students, Graduates, 1905-1941 
¥ eee Source: American Medical Association 

. lo. tu-. Trad- No. Stu- |Grad- 

Schools dents Year [schools dents ates Year Schone gona 


5.4 percent 
’ 


3 
3,974 
3.962 


include schools offering preclinical courses, 
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Thé Principal Languages of the World 


Source: Dr. Charles Earle Funk, Editor of the New Standard Dictionary 


; actual number of languages computed by French from Low German, 54; French from 
S of French Academy is put at 2,796. Dutch or Middle Dutch, 45, French from Scandi- 
The English language is spoken by more than| navian, 63; French from (i) German, 85, French 
0,000,000 of people of which more than half are| from (2) Middle High German, 27; French from 
icans. Of these 150,500,000 are citizens of the | (3) Old High German, 154; French from (4) Teu- 
d States of America, 1,000,000 are Liberians, | tonic, 225; French (Romance languages), 297; 
0,900,000 are English-speaking people of Eng- | French from Latin, 4,842; French from Late Latin, 
Scotland, Northern Ireland, and Wales, and | 828; French from Italian, 162. 
hannel Islands, the Isle of Man, and Ireland, Celtic, 170; Latin (direct), 2,880; Provencal, from 
tar and Malta and the Dominions of Canada, | Latin, 25; Italian, 99; Spanish, 108; Portuguese, 21, 
alia, New Zealand and South Africa. The Greek direct or through Latin, Late Latin, 
Wilation of the various other self-governing | French or other sources, 2,493; Slavonic, 31; Lith- 
or dependent colonies of Great Britain, | uanian, 1. 
h combined form the British Empire, has been Asiatic: Aryan languages, Sf ee Persian and 
ted at 381,084,000 persons. Assuming that | Sanskrit, 163; European non-Aryan languages, 20. 
hth of this number understands and uses | Semitic: Hebrew, 99; Arabic, 272. 
speech in barter, trade exchange, or other Asiatic: Non-Aryan, not Semitic, including 
r of communication, a total. of 47,633,000 | Malay, Chinese, Japanese, Tartar, Aus ralian, 135; 
persons is to be added to the number who | African languages, 32; American, 102; hybrid, 675: 
derstand and speak English. unknown, 12. Total, 19,160. 
Phe principal other languages of the world are| The select vocabulary of the New Standard 
i elow, followed by the number of persons | Dictionary of the English Language totals approx- 
aking them according to the latest official re- | imately 455,000 words. If the dead words of our 
S available, but not including losses or shifts | speech be added, the total, as shown by the New 
to war. English Dictionary on Historical Principles, would 
he reputable English la age contains approx- | reach 700,000 words for the English tongue, living 
ely 700,000 words. Possibly 300,000 more terms | and dead. 
be st tized as nonce, obsolete, vulgar, low, The latter work admits to a vocabulary of 418,825 
»» and therefore seldom or never sought in dic-| terms in use in the literary language. It has not 
aaries designed for the home. specialized in scientific terminology. 
Of the bulk—700,000 terms—nearly one-half con-| ©The vocabulary of the New International Dic- 
of scientific terminology seldom met outside} tionary, Second Edition, as reported by its Editor- 
rte + books and of archaic or obsolete terms. in-Chief, Dr. W. A. Neilson, (July 2, 1934) was 
Various estimates of the sources of English words | placed at 550,000 entries, which total was increased 
ve been made at different times. W. W. Skeat| to 600,000 by adding 36,000 names in the Gazetteer, 
“the fourth edition of his ‘‘Etymological Dic- | 13,000 in the Biographical Section, and 5,000 Ab- 
lonery’’ which contains approximately 20,000/ breviations. 
ds, shows the following sources: The German word-book (Kurschner’s Universal- 
nglo-Saxon and English, 3,681; Low German, Konversations—Lexikon) contains not more than 
Dutch, 207; Scandinavian, 693; German, 333. 300,000 words, including personal names. 2 


TABULATION OF THOSE WHO SPEAK THE CHIEF LANGUAGES 


ssinian, coors eae ee 488,573,000 || Hungarian... 8,001,112; Roumanian .. 19,400,000 


mbracing Danish ...... 3,707,000 || Italian ...... 43,700,000 | Russian and 
thiopic, Dutch 3:2... 16,548,500 || Japanese .... 97,700,000 dialects ...166,000,000 
i Estonian ..... 1,127,000 || Javanese .... 42,000,000 | Serbian 11,000,000 
Z Am- Finnish ..... 3,022,000 || Lettish ...... 1,905,000 | Siamese ....- 14,500, 
1a ie and Fiemish ..... 3,500,000 || Lithuanian .. 2,393,000 ‘Slovenia 5,185,000 
igre .....- 7,600,000| French ...... 68,895,000 || Marathi ..... 20,000,000 | Spanish 102,700,000 
ers 12,000,000 “* "17 7g°947°000 |] Nepali ....... 6,000,000} Swedish 6,266,000 
n dial... 93,923,000 | Greek ....... 936,000 || Norwegian .. 2,814,200 Tamil .. ,000,000 
..++ _1,004,000 Gujarati 10,682,000 || Persian Telegu . 25,000,000- 
a7 .2 ee 29,000,000 | Hindi and Iranian) ..15,000,000 | Tibeto- 
Sete 51,000,000] Other lan- Polish ....... 32,000,000| Burmese .. 17,000,000 
guages (See Portuguese .. 48,800,000 | Turkish ..... 16,160,000 
Note below) 216,000,000 || Punjabi ..... 24,000,000 | Urdu (See Note below) 


figures in the above table include one-, guages of Baluchistan), and Sinhalese (the wee 
the total population of the Dutch colonial | of the southern half of the island of Ceylon). 
sions (60,731,025), 7,591,378. The’ Dravidian group includes twelve distinct 
ench figures include Sg eS oe of the total| languages—Tamil, Telegu, Kanarese, Malayalam, 
Mulation of the French colonial possessions (68,- | Tulu, K Tuda, Kota, Gond, Khond, Oraon, 
000) 8,560,000. and Rajmahal. These languages are spoken in the 
rman figures include German-speaking citi- | following Tegions or districts of India: South- 
of Switzerland, Yugoslavia and elsewhere. 
he effect of the recent mass migrations in Po- 
and other European States upon the languages 
those les cannot be i computed. 
po tion of India including Feudatory | spoken also in the northern part of Ceylon. 
5 rted as consisting of 370,500,000 per- M 
Janguages spoken have been classified as 


Dravidian, Kolarian, and| Hindustani or Urdu. The Mohammedans of East-_ 


focks. No computation of reliable 


x r that shows the number of persons speak- 
a is available for none has been 


of Persian and Arabic words, written in the Pe 
on character, originated after the Mohammedan con- 
quest through official intercourse of Persian-speak- 
ing a, apr et pine subjects. A southern 
variant of it akhani. 
% letely £ ‘The Kolarian (so-called from the Kols of Bengal) 
By or pate ee tri, | or Munda group consists of ten languages of whi 
is ore 7 ti the best known are the Santali (spoken by a tribe 
7. ice. tae which inhabits the phe pat Eg eet Lone ae 
Sens! “Th 1) and the Mun spoken 
7 t). The chi of ei and Larka Kols). More than 2,000,000 
t persons have been said to speak these languages. 
ling The Tibeto-Burman group has not yet been com~ 
thi, | pletely surveyed. It has been divided noe to five 
geographical ikkim, Assam, 


language of 
ndhi (Lower Indus), , 
jjarati (the last of which is sometimes classed as 
ialect of Hindi), Assamese (once considered a 


t of Bengali), Brahui (one of the two lan-‘ groups. 


Manipur-Chittagong, and’ Trans-Himalayan — 
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The Library of Congress | fate 
Source: An Official of the Institution — AS ti ae 

The Library of Congress in Washington, D. C., , the Semitic collection is of outstanding imp 
“was established April 34, 1800, by Act of Congress; The collections of the Division of Manu 
was burned by British troops August 24, 1814, | relate chiefly to American history and- civil 
during the War of 1812, and was re-established by | they include the original records of the 
the purchase -of Thomas Jefferson’s Library, | nental Congress, many colonial and revolu 1D 
January 30, 1815. It is now one! of the largest | documents and the papers of nearly all the Px 
libraries in the world, occupying two buildings | dents of the United States, as well as many lea 
_ opposite the United States Capitol providing alto- | in political, industrial and cultural life. They 
_ gether nearly 36 acres of floor space, 414 miles of | tain also photographic reproductions of ov 
_ bookshelves and 20 reading rooms. : million pages of manuscripts in European li re 

On July 1, 1942, the Library contained 6,609,387 | and archives. : ‘ Wah 
books and pamphlets, 1,472,251 maps and charts, The rare book collection includes about 1. bs 
1,619,280 volumes and pieces of music, over half | items, among them 5,000 incunabula, 25,000_ 
@ million prints (etchings, engravings, woodcuts, | Americana, many rare editions and fine bind 
lithographs, photographs, ete.) and uncounted mil- | and one of the three or four perfect vellum cojd 
lions of items of manuscript material. |of the Gutenberg Bible. The Fine Arts Divi 
The collection, covering every branch of human | comprises, in addition to) books, a notable col 
nowledge and culture,-is especially strong in | tion of classic and modern prints, a Pictorial | 
United States and Hispano-American history, | chive of Early American Architecture (28,000 p 
American and foreign newspapers (over 100,000 | tographs and 20,000 measured dyawings, inclig 
ound volumes), government documents (federal, | those made by the Historical American Build 
tate, municipal and foreign), maps and atlases. | Survey) and a collection of originals of pub: 
the law library comprises more than 500,000 books | drawings by American artists. y ie 
and pamphlets. Its collections, which are particu- The Music Division, besides possessing wha 
‘larly strong in Anglo-American, Latin American, | probably the largest collection of music in 
and Russian) material, include a large working | world, administers the Archive of American F 


Song. 

The Copyright Office, administered by the 
ister of Copyrights, forms part of the Librar ] 
Congress. It receives annually over 250,000 boa 
pamphlets, prints, maps, etc., as deposits wh 
for the most part become part of the permansi 
collections of the Library. } 


braries in Large U. S. Cities, 1942 


Source: The American Library Association ; 


€ 


 Publie Li 


Registered 


Circulation 


Borrowers 
Books, 
Total 


Juvenile| Adult | Juvenile Total 


(CL ae Cee et 222,037 16,612; 490,155) 323,776 813,931 
J offal See Saori 19,511] 631,432) — 453,350 
Ns covet ete Cnt 118,542 51,124/ 1,755,070} 1,019,308 
é i as aie. car 1,812,700] 1,031,791 
BRE fe ere ele city oa 88,446 1,281,418} 1,108,492 389, i 
reper Ap, 2,993,604) 384,780) "208375! Sa ee ae 11,284,975 
4,254,334 
6,481,376 
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| 3541631 : 281642 

ile . 49, 22/491 1 
Cee ra a Paty ae yle Cann Weir a Cate 2 1,854,368] 1,236,406 
1,599'208| 1,159)585 


12,849,833] 6,370,272 
7} 6,414,830} 2,940,129 
3,920,325 


2,514,678} 1 
873,919} 891,345 
19,570} 1,286,630} 712,291 
13,760} 386,227 

BL ,O8Ul a ees meal Walrad Behe 

Pee AEN, eit we nts 1,740,284] 1,729,914 
1bEG, Os" 1,610,483 
18 119,431] 


“on ie 


ork City. . 
Kee 


ei 


peat 


of 


| ‘523 1'307,077] 1,206,026 
Teydaees ae L507, ,296,02! 
shoe ig te 7| 54,665 663,737 
Pah rst Aes } 25,205 176'9 
Sneha 2) | 89,611 


‘ ; 8 
15,615] "533/862 


Van BeONa cab ave # afeveus) | 8,965 561,545 203,887 765,43 
Winnipeg, ‘Manit. 2000020000 04,9 15,226] 539,979] 241/331 Fei 3i0l 
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of Yale University is over 3,180,000. The 
1 accessions exceed 100,000, including 15,000 
publications. The Sterling Memorial Library 
S approximately 2,330,000 volumes. 
e Library has emphasized American and Eng- 
iterature of the 17th, 18th, and 19th centuries, 
ry (including Latin American), and economics, 
ids in which it possesses much newspaper, peri- 
and pamphlet material. Particular mention 
d be made of the collection of first and im- 
t editions of American belles-lettres pre- 
by Owen F. Aldis, ’74; the Elizabethan Club 
y of Shakespeare quartos and folios and of 
@ditions of other Elizabethan writers; the 


pB Princeton University Library consists of 
1,000,000 volumes including the Gest Oriental 

y of 130,000 volumes, 120,000 pamphlets, 6,000 

sides and leaflets, 6,000 engravings, 12,000 

ripts, and 4,000 museum objects. 

vernor Belcher of New Jersey was the first 

factor of the Library, his original gift compris- 

4 volumes, of which a few still remain, al- 

ugh fire in 1802 destroyed most of the books 

iiired before that time. 

Phe general collection of historical literature is 
ented by special collections in American and 
pean history. The Pierson Civil War collec- 

the Nelson collection of New Jerseyiana, and 

e and constantly growing number of volumes 

B field of Southern United States history rep- 

it the emphasis on American history, while 

is strengthened by the Weaver 


an’ collection, the Montagnier, collection on 
history, and the more specialized Archives 
Bugéne de Beauharnais comprising some 34,000 
ments relating to the Napoleonic Kingdom of 
deposited in the Library by André de Coppet, 
“the 6,000 documents dating from the 10th to 
"18th century in Central Italy deposited by 
in H. Scheide. : 
collections in economics and politics are 


Newberry Library in Chicago was founded in 
by Walter Loomis Newberry and incorporated 
193 as a free public reference library. Its books 
‘manuscript collections, about 600,000 in number, 
| within the general field of the humanities and 
ude all important texts, printed source materi- 
“and comments in the history of thought and 
re since classical times. Chief emphasis has 
upon English and American literature and 

y. The Library is especially strong_on the 
urian Legend, ancient Gaelic texts, und 
seventeenth-century novels and poetical 
anies, the American Revolution, slavery and 
@ Civil War, nineteenth century American peri- 
{ , genealogy, and linguistics. In the last- 
med field the Bonaparte collection was, at the 
ie of its purchase, among the best in existence. 
ere are several special collections: . 

Edward ~ Ayer Collection on the American 
n is one of the most complete of its kind in 


New Keyboard Speeds 
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Yale University Libraries 


; Source: An official of the institution, 
total number of volumes in the several li- | William S. Mason collection of Benjamin Franklin; 


the Henry R. Wegner collections of British and 
Irish economic and political tracts and works in 
the Latin American field; the Henry M. Dexter 
library of Congregational history; the Ezra Stiles 
manuscript diaries and itineraries; the Jonathan 
Edwards manuscripts; the Webb family manu- 
scripts; and the Baldwin papers. 

In Oriental history and literature there are the 
Edward E. Salisbury collectiom of Oriental books. 
and manuscripts; the Count Landberg collection 
of Arabic manuscripts; the Alexander Kohut me- 
morial collection of Judaica; the Japanese and 
Chinese collections; and the library of the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society on deposit in the Sterling 
Memorial Library. 


Princeton University Library 
Source: An official of the institution. 


Finance, the Pitney collection on International 
Law and Diplomacy, the Pliny Fisk collection of 
Railroad and Corporation Finance, and the In- 
dustrial Relations collection, given by John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr. 

f great interest also are the Woodrow Wilson 
Collection, the Lawrence Hutton collection of 
death masks of famous people, the Meirs collection 
of Cruikshankiana, the Thomas Rowlandson col- 
lection, and the collection recently presented by 
Dr. Joseph E. Raycroft on health and physical 
education. 

The volumes in the Main Library are supple- 
mented by Marquand Library of Art and Archae- 
ology, which is especially rich in the literature of 
Christian and Mediaeval art, with the Barr Ferree 
Architectural Library on French Cathedrals; the 
libraries of the natural and physical science de- 
partments, and the library of the psychology de- - 
partment. 

Current literature and history of the more popu-) 
lar type is kept up to date by the William Boulton’ 
Dixon Fund, the books purchased on this fund be- 
ing shelved in the general reading room and circu- 
lating for one week only. : 

Housed off the campus is the library of Elmer 
Adler, Research Associate in the Graphic Arts, con- 
sisting of more than 4,000 prints and 8,000 books 


: enjamin Strong Collection on Foreign Public ! on this subject. 


The Newberry Library, Chicago 


Source: An official of the institution. 


{ 


the world, including as it does all printed materials, 
with some manuscripts, on the anthropolgy, eth- 
nology and language of the Indian both in North 
and South America, and the history of his rela- 
tions with white men from the voyages of very 
and exploration to the present day. In assem ling 
these materials_an unusually full library on the 
colonial history of South and Central America has 
been put together, of which the William B. Green- 
lee collection on Portugal and Brazil is an out- 
standing part. 

The John M. Wing Poundation in typography 
and allied arts, one of two or three similar collec- 
tions in the United States, has examples of the 
presswork of all good printers in Europe, England 
and the United nh posse fo fifteenth century, 
including some 1800 incunabula. ‘ ; 

The Library’s music collection, in which printed 
scores from the 15th century on form the chief 
part, ranks with the half-dozen leading collections 
of the country. 


Typing to 180 Words a Minute 


On the standard keyboard the left hand does 
57 per cent of.the work and the right hand only 
43 per cent. He rearranged the board in such a 
way that the left hand did only 44 per cent of _ 
the work and the right hand 56 per cent. As a 
result of the new arrangement he demonstrated 
that production could be increased 35 per cent. 


| Here is a diagram of ee two keyboards. 
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nee o €1943) its 
.- way, New 
man. The school has a 
books and 4,350 bound newspaper volumes, a file of 
fifty daily papers (American and foreign) and a 
“morgue” of 1,400,000 newspaper clippings of 
which the private collection of Dr. Talcott Wil- 
-liams, former Dean, formed the’ basis. 

Advisory Board—Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
resident of Columbia University; Sevellon Brown 
(1944), Providence (R. I.) Journal; Kent Cooper 


THE PULITZER 


Desirous of aiding a number of boys of ex- 
ceptional ability to gain an education that would 
fit. them for careers of leadership and usefulness, 
“the late Joseph Pulitzer founded (1889) the notable 
cholarships that bear his name. | 

For a time the boys selected went to the College 
f the City of New York, but the lack of suitable 
preparatory schools at that time caused a new 


Imiversity. 
In that year Columbia, in return for a gift of 


Ft s 
The Pulitzer Prizes in Journalism and in Letters, 
ablished by the late Joseph Pulitzer in a bequest 
Columbia University, New York City, are 
awarded annually.by the trustees of Columbia 
niversity on recommendation of the Advisory 
ard of the School of Journalism at Columbia, 
ich was also founded and endowed by Mr, 


ected to pass on the year’s productions 
ade no selection of prize-winners but 
0 the Advisory Board for its guidance 


with American life.”’ 

mners of Pulitzer prizes which are in each 
of ees for work done in the preceding year. 
Ag a 


“x ui oo 
service 


a PUBLIC SERVICE 

e most disinterested and meritorious public 
endered by an American newspaper during 
—$500 gold medal. 

1¢ New York Times for the publication in 
[f sO many Official reports, documents and 


Td. 
uirer-Sun, Columbus, Ga. 
ton, (O.) Daily News. 
anapolis Times (a Scripps-Howard news- 
for the exposure of political corruption 
ana. 
ng World of ‘New York for its effective 
g ign to correct certain evils in the adminis- 
q Justice in New York City. 
ate award. ; 
\tlanta Constitution for a successful munic- 
rait exposure. 
dianapolis News for its successful campaign 
minate waste in city government and to 
e the tax levy. 
ew York World-Telegram (a Scripps-How- 
ewspaper) for its series of articles on veterans’ 
m the real estate bond evil, on the ‘Write 
e’s name’’ campaign and exposing lottery 
of various fraternal organizations. 
ford (Ore.) Mail-Tribune for its cam- 
onde unscrupulous politicians in Jackson 


nbs 


eh : 
igs 


Oop hi) Phe Pallizes senpel ak 


ism 


(1944), The Associated Press, New Yi 
Robert Choate (1946), the Boston (Ma: 
Walter M. Harrison (1945), Oklahoma Cit; 
Oklahoman; Arthur M. Howe (1946), 2 
Road, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Frank R. Kent (19: 
Sun (Baltimore, Md.); Arthur Krock (1947) 
New York Times (Washington Bureau); Wy 
Mathews (1944), The Arizona Star (Tucson, A 
Stuart H. Perry (1945), Adrian (Mich.) Te 
Harold §. Pollard (1947), New York World © 
gram; Joseph Pulitzer (1947), St. Louis - 
Dispatch; Ray A. Roberts (1944), Kansas City (| 
Star; William Allen White (1946), Emporia 
Gazette. j 
| 


SCHOLARSHIPS j 
a 


money, undertook to carry ten boys a year, 
in all, upon its scholarship rolls without tuitiow 

Still later, as the public high schools multi} 
in number in the city, the scholarships were tl 
open to graduates of the high schools—tho: 
eae. Queens and Richmond being later ad 

e list. 
To the holders of the scholarships, never £ 
than forty, a stipend of $250 each, available ir 


American college of the first class, was @ 


Pulitzer Prizes in Journalism and Letters 
Source: Pulitzer School of Journalism 


a fund provided for the purpose. 


1935—Sacramento Bee for articles on Feders 
diciary nominations in Nevada. 1 

1936—Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Gazette for its er 
against corruption and misgovernment in 
Honorable mention was given to the St. 
Daily News for its campaign against mis 
ment and corruption in St. Paul, Minn. — 

1937—St. Louis Post Dispatch for its expos 
wholesale fraudulent registration in St. 
Honorable mention was given to the Daily 


able mention was 
the Waterbury (Conn.) Republican fort 
posure of municipal graft in that city. 
1940—The Waterbury (Conn.) 
American for its campaign ex) 
city administration of Waterb 
in_the trial and conviction of 
Isl StL 
—St. Louis Post Dispatch for it 3. 
crepe against the smoke nuisance, ve 


Louis. 4 
$42—The Los Angeles Times for : 
campaign which resulted in the ainuineatia ‘ 


e 


sult 


several municil 


confirmation for all American newspapers 
right of free press as f * 
1A Un world Hera “to teint 
—The Omaha World Herald “for it i 
and originality in planning a State etna 
Scrap metal for 


pele oe ie polcasion: of 
effort.”’ e plan was adopted 

scale by _ the dads newspapers resulting zs 
united effort which succeeded in supplying 
war industries ree ORS scrap material. 

For a distinguished example of a reporter's - 

during the year, the test being strict acc 
terseness, the preference being given to news stol 
prepared under the pressure of edition time, ¢ 
redound to the credit of the profession of jou 1 


1917 Herb 
—Herbert Bayard Swope, | f 
1918—Harold A. Littledale, New Louk mye 


Sonn She Jr., World of 
—JO) . Leary, Jr., Wor New York. 
ouis Seibold, World of New York. 
‘Kirke L. Simpson, Washington staff of the 
ociated Press. 
Alva Johnston, The New York Times. 
Magna White, San Diego Sun (a Scripps- 
ward newspaper). 

ames W. Mulroy and Alvin H. Goldstein, 
hicago Daily News. 
ae Burke Miller, Louisville Courier- 


nal. 
ohn T. Rogers, St. Louis Post Dispatch. 
- o award. 

Paul Y. Anderson, St. Louis Post Dispatch. 
—Russell D. Owen, The New York Times; also 
ial award of $500 to W. O. Dapping, Auburn 
¥.) Citizen. 

A. B. MacDonald, Kansas City Star. 
-W.C. Richards, D. D, Martin, J. S. Pooler, 
D. Webb and J. N. W. Sloan, Detroit Free 


-—Francis A. Jamieson of the Associated Press 
h Trenton, N. J. . 
Royce Brier, San Francisco Chronicle. 
William H. Taylor, New York Herald Tribune. 
Lauren D. Lyman, The New York Times. 
Shared by five reporters who covered the 
entenary celebration of Harvard University; 
hn J. O’Neill, New York Herald Tribune; Wil- 
m L. Laurence, The New York Times; Howard 
Blakeslee, Associated Press; Gobind. Behari 
, Universal Service, and David Dietz, Scripps- 
W newspapers. 
sS—Raymond Sprigle, Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. 
9—Thomas L. Stokes, Scripps-Howard News- 
Alliance. 
F S. Burton Heath, New York World-Telegram, 
fa Scripps-Howard newspaper. 
i—Westbrook Pegler, New York World-Telegram 
d Scripps Howard Newspaper Alliance col- 
nist, in recognition of his series of articles on 
dais in the ranks of organized labor that 
to the exposure and conviction of George 
| TE ecperne” of the Building Service Em- 
es on. 
Stanton Delaplane, San Francisco Chronicle 
reports concerning the movement of several 
ornia and Oregon counties to secede und 
ma 49th state. 
George Weller, the Chicago Daily News, for 
story of how a pharmacist’s mate under 
my waters performed an operation for ap- 
dicitis, saving a sailor’s life. No award for 
onal reporting. 


FOREIGN OR WASHINGTON 
CORRESPONDENCE 


distinguished service as a Washington or 
ign correspondent during the year—$500. 

‘Paul Scott Mowrer, Chicago Daily News. 

Leland Stowe, New York Herald Tribune. 

H. R. Knickerbocker, Philadelphia Public 
ger and New York Evening Post. 

‘Walter Duranty, The New York Times, and 
aries G. Ross of St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
ig—FEdear Ansel Mowrer, Chicago Daily News. 

Frederick T. Birchall, The New York Times. 
5B—Arthur Krock, New York Times. 

Wilfred C. Barber, Chicago Tribune; honor- 
mention to Webb Miller of the United Press 
jations:; Ashmun Brown of the Providence 

ning Bulletin; Jay C. Hayden of the Detroit 
and James A.,Mills of the Associated 


Press. 

Anne O’Hara McCormack, The New York 
Arthur Krock; The New York Times. 
Louis P. Lochner, correspondent of the Asso- 
ted Press in Germany. 

Otto D. Tolischus, The New York Times. 
No award. The judges ordered a special 
aque be made recognizing the achievements of 
erican news reporters in the war zone. 
jal citation was made to The New York 
es ‘for the public educational value of its 
eign news repo exemplified by its scope, 
‘excellence of writing and presentation and 
bac information, illus- 


}pape} 


ated P 5 is 
tee British Mediterranean fleet. (Inte 
r. Carlos P. Romulo, The 

Observations and forecasts on Far 


opments. 
oitional)—Ira Wolfert, North American 
paper Alliance, Inc., for his series of three 
es on the fifth’ battle of the Solomons. 
n)—Hanson W. Baldwin, The New York 


\ 


Eastern 
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Times, for his series of articl 
tour of the South Pacific battle as ea) pia 


EDITORIALS 


For distinguished editorial writing durin: 
year, the test of excellence Deing.  Cleatieaic ak 
style, moral purpose, sound reasoning and power 
to influence public opinion in what the author 
conceives to be the right. direction—$500, 
i917—New York Herald Tribune. 


1918—Louisville Co 
writer. urier Journal, Henry Watterson, 


> ta ed bam 

maha Evenin; - 

Newbranch, writer. Worl Be ee 
oe award. 

-—New York Herald, Frank M. O’Brien, writer 
1923—Emporia (Kans. r i 
v tnite writer. ) Gazette, William Allen 

oston Herald, Frank Buxton, writer 

1925—Charleston (S.’C.) Ne ¢ 2 
aie ioe ) News and Courier, Robert 
peel New York Times, Edward Kingsbury, 
1927—Beston Herald, O. F. Lauriston Bullard, 
writer. ; 
pgp Spgs (Ala.) Advertiser, Grover C. 


1920 stole -( 

2: orfo! Va.) Virgini 2 

Rae eon ) Virginian Pilot, Louis Isaac 

1930—No award. 

1931—Fremont (Neb.) Tribune, Charles S. Ryck- 
man, writer. 

ge award. : 

—Kansas City Star, Henry J, Haskell, writer. 

1934—Atlantic (Ia.) News-Telegram, E. P. Chase, 
writer. 

1935—No award. 

1936—Two awards—Washington Post, Felix Mor- © 
ley, writer; George B. Parker, editor-in-chief of 
the Scripps-Howard Papers, writer. 

1937—Baltimore Sun, John W. Owens, writer. 

1938—Des Moines (Ia.) Register and Tribune, 
W. W. Waymack, writer. / 

eae ce ges (Ore.) Oregonian, R. G. Callvert, 
write 


—_—— t. Post-Dispatch, Bart Howard, 

writer. 

1941—New York Daily News, Reuben Maury, writer. 

1942—-Geoffrey Parsons, The New York Herald- 
Tribune. 

1943—-Forrest W. Seymour of The Des Moines 
(iowa) Register and Tribune. 


CARTOONS 


For a distinguished example of a cartoonist’s 
work during the year—$500. 

1922—Rollin Kirby, World of New York. 

1923—No_ award. 

1924—-J. N. Darling, New York Herald Tribune, 

1925—-Rollin Kirby, World of New York. 

1926—D. R. Fitzpatrick, St. Louis Post Dispatch. 

1927—-Nelson Harding, Brooklyn Eagle. 

1928—Nelson Harding, Brooklyn Eagle. 

1929—Rollin Kirby, World of New York. ° 

1930—Charles B. Macauley, Brooklyn Eagle. 

1931—Edmund Duffy, Baltimore Sun. 
1932—John T. McCutcheon, Chicago Tribune. 

1933—H. M. Talburt, Washington Daily News 
(A Scripps-Howard newspaper). 

1934—Edmund Duffy, Baltimore Sun. 

1935—Ross A. Lewis, Milwaukee Journal. 

1936—No award. , 

1937—C. D. Batchelor, Daily News of New York; 
honorable mention to John Frances Knott, of the 
Dallas News and Quincy Scott of the Portland 
(Ore.) Oregonian. 

1938—Vaughn Shoemaker, Chicago Daily News. 

1939—Charles G. Werner, The Daily Oklahoman, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

1940—Edmund Duffy, The Baltimore Sun, 

1941—Jacob Burck, The Chicago Times. 

ee sake Brock, NEA, Newspaper 
Enterprise Association. 

1943--Jay N. Darling, New York Herald Tribune. 


NEWSPAPER PHOTOGRAPHY 


For an outstanding example of news photogra) hy 
as exemplified by a news photograph Piibiahed “in 
a daily newspaper—$500. 

1942—Milton Brooks, The Detroit News. 
1943—-Frank Noel, The Associated Press, 


NOVELS 


For 2 distinguished novel, preferab 
with American life, by an American au 
lished as the eet aa i 

918—Ernes oole, 
1919—Booth Tarkington, ‘lhe Magnificent Am- 
ene ewerd 
io a . 
j9e1—Eaith Wharton, ‘‘The Age of Innocence.” 


‘ 


Louis 


“water.” 


dealing 
or, pub- 


560. 


- 1922—Booth Tarkington, “Alice “Adams. ri 

- 1923—Willa ‘Cather, ‘‘One of Ours 

1924—Margaret Wilson, “phe Able: “McLaughlins. ‘ke 
1925—Edna Ferber, ‘‘So Big.’’ 

1926—Sinclair Lewis, ‘Arrowsmith.’ (He declined 
. the prize.) 
1927—Louis Bromfield, 
1928—Thornton Wilder, 


Rey. 
1929 Julia M. Peterkin, 
1930—Oliver La Farge, ‘‘Laughing Boy 
> 1931—Margaret Ayer Barnes, “Years: of Grace. a 
' 1932—Pearl Buck, “The Good Earth.” 
1933—T. S. Stribling, ‘“‘The Store.”’ 
' -1934—Caroline Miller, ‘“Lamb:in. His Bosom!’’ 
Ea 1935—Josephine Winslow Johnson, ‘‘Now in 
November.’ 
.1936—Harold L- Davis, 
Ls eee Mitchel!, 
fol a Phillips Marquand, “The Late George 


Ap’ ey “ ” 
FE: -1939—Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, “The Yearling. 
as -1940—John Steinbeck, ‘‘The Grapes of Wrath, 

_ 1941—No award. - aes 
" 1942—Fllen Glasgow, ‘‘In This Our Life. 
1943—Upton Sinclair, ‘‘Dragon’s Teeth.”’ 


~ PLAYS 


For the original American play, performed in 
teen York, which shall best represent the educa- 
tional value and power of the stage. dealing 
referably with American life—$500. rm 
re Lynch Williams, ‘Why Marry? 
919—No_ award. 
af Beat —Bugene O'Neill, “Beyond the Horizon.” 
192 “Miss Lulu Beit.’ : 
; cart Christie. et 


UW! 

4—Hatcher aches. fs Hell “Bent for Heaven.” 

18 fanted Howard, “They rae What They 
Wante 


“Early Autumn,’* 
“The Bridge of” San Luis 


“Searlet Sister ,Mary. 2) 


“Honey in the Horn.” 
“Gone, With the Wind.”’ 


rifts eet Scene.’’ 
Mare Connelly, “The Green Pastures.” 
usan Glaspell, “Alison's House.’’ 


win, 
Maxwell Anderson, “Both Your Houses.” 
ey Kingsley, ‘‘Men in White. 3 
19: tas Akins, “The Old Maid.’ 
ae 936—Robert E. Sherwood, ‘‘Idiot’s Delight.” 
Bos 18 —George S. Kaufman’ and Moss Hart, “You 
Take It With You 
‘Thornton Wilder, “Our Town.” 
pobert E. Sherwood, ‘‘Abe Lincel in Tlli- 


liam Saroyan, ‘‘The Time of Your Life.’ 


eclined Aue prize.) 
ae . Sherwood, “‘There Shall Be No 


© award. 
Thornton Wilder, ‘The Skin of Our Teeth.’ 


y 

RE | ‘HISTORIES 

@ distinguished book of the year upon the 
of. me United States—$500. 

, “With Americans of Past 


m Ford Rhodes, “A History of the Civil 


rd. \ 
Sm. ith, “The War With Mexico.” 
dmiral William Snowden Sims, ‘‘The 
avi tory at Si 


eee Truslow Adams, ‘‘The Founding of 
Enela md.*” 

Char s Warren, 
s History.”” 
Howard Mclllwain, ‘‘The American 
Constitutional Inter pretation." 

L. Paxton, ‘‘A History of the 


ican Frontier.’’ 
—-Edward Channing, ‘‘History of the United 
<t oes: Volume VI. 
_ 1927—Samuel Flagg Bemis, ‘‘Pinckney’s Treaty."’ 
Vernon Louis: Partington, “Main Currents in 
ne Thought,’ 
Ay Shannon, “The Organization and 


19 
pra ni eration of the Union Army, 1861-65.’ 
laude H H. Van Tyne, “‘The War of Inde- 


aa 
esa E. ‘Schmitt, ‘‘The Coming of the 


“The Supreme Court in 


2 “The Significance of 
Sections in American History. 

1g erbert Agar,. ‘The People 8 Choice.”’ 

~ 1935—Charles McLean An ews, “The Colonial 
i a’ of American History,’’ 


erent 
a 


Takge-Anraw! C.. Mel Laughlin, 
History of the United States. 
1937—Van Wyck Brooks, vice Flo ae 


England.’’ A 
1938 Pani Herman Buck, “The. Road to Reun 
“A History, of Amer 


1939-—Frank Luther Mott, 

Magazines.’’ y 
bagi co Sandburg, “Abraham Lincoln: Th 4 
1941—Marcus Lee Hansen (posthumous), 


Atlantic Migration.”’ i 
1942—Margaret Leech, ‘‘Reveille in Washin Oe 


1943—Esther Forbes, “Paul Revere and the WW 


~ He Lived IN.” | 
BIOGRAPHIES 


For the best American biography, teaching pe 
otic and unselfish services to people—$500. 
1917—Laura E. Richards and Maude House Ei Obi! 

Fl eee by Florence Howe Hall, “Julia Wi 


1918—William ‘Cabell Bruce, “Benjamin 
Self-Revealed.’ 


1919--Henry \Adams (post-obit), ‘‘The Edueas 
of Henry Adams 
1920—Albert, J. Beveridge, “The Life of a 


Marshall.’”’ 
1921—Edward Bok, ‘‘The Americantzgtlel | 
Edward Bok’’ (autobiography). | 
SR pein Garland, “A Daughter of the Mi 


order. ; 
1933--Burton J. Hendrick, “The Life and Lets 
of Walter H. Page. : 
1924—-Michael Passa, “From Immigrant 


ventor.’’ 
1925—M. A. DeWolfe Howe, ‘‘Barrett Wendel 


His Letters,’’ 
Harvey Cushing, “The Life of 
William Osler.”’ 

1927—Emory Holloway, ‘“Whitm é 
1928—Charles Edward Hussetl,) "ephe Amer 

Orchestra and Theodore Thomas.’ 
1929—Burton J. Hendrick, ‘‘The Training of 

American: The Earlier Life and Letters 


Walter H. Page.’’ 
1930—Marquis vaanes “The Raven,” a biogre. 
“Charles W. Eliot.” 


of Sam Houston. 7 
1931—Henry James. 
1932—Henry F. Pringle, ‘Theodore Roosevelt 
1933—Allan Nevins, ‘‘Grover Cleveland.’ 
1934—Tyler Dennett, ‘‘John Hay.”’ 5 
1935—Douglas Southall Freeman, “‘R. BE. Lee.” 
1936—Ralph Barton Perry, “The ‘Thoughts 
Character of William James.’ 
1937—Allan Nevins, “Hamilton Fish, 
History of’ the Great Administration.’ L 
1938—Divided between Odell Shepard, "pedi 
Progress; The Life of Bronson Alcott” 
Marquis James, ‘“‘Andrew Jackson: Vol. 
coren Captain. Vol. II. Portrait of a 


di 
1939—Carl Van Doren, ‘‘Benjamin Franklin, 
1940—Ray Stannard Baker, “Woodrow W 
Life and Letters.’’ . 
1941—Ola Elizabeth Winslow, ‘Jonathan Edwar 
1942—Forrest Wilson, ‘‘Crusader in Crinoline.’ 
arte Eliot Morison, ‘‘Admiral of 
cean 


~ POETRY 

“For a distinguished volume of verse 
American author—$500. 
1922—Edwin Arlington Robinson. 
1923—-Edna St. Vincent Millay. 
1924—Robert Frost. 
1925—Edwin Arlington Robinson. 
1926—Amy Lowell. 
1927—Leonora Speyer. 
1928—Edwin Arlington Robinson. 
1929—Stephen Vincent Benét, 
1930—Conrad Aiken. } 
1931—Robert Frost. ‘ 
1932—George Dillon. 
1933—Archibald MacLeish, 
1934—Robert Hillyer. 4 
1935—Audrey Wurdemann. | 
1936—Robert reise Tristram: Coffin. ‘ 
1937—Robert Fr : 
1938—Marya Zacarbnake. 
1939—John Gould Fletcher. S| 
1940—-Mark Van. Doren. & 
1941—Leonard Bacon. z i 


a 


1942—-William Rose Benet. 
1943—Robert Frost, ‘‘A Witness Tree,”’ 


_ MuSIC 4 
For distinguished musical composition in ~ 
large forms of chamber, orchestral or choral 
or for any operatic work including Oenrakar 
1943—-William Schuman, “Secular Cantata N 
A Free Song. os : 
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Refugee Scholars Now in the United States 


“years ago Alvin Johnson who heads the New School for Social Research in New York City. 
| his work of rescuing the disinherited scholars of Europe. Altogether he has brought to the 
School more than 167 scholars, men of all nations—Germans, Poles, Italians, Russians, Frenchmen, 
igians, Roumanians, Hungarians, Swiss, Spaniards, Czechs. Among these men, the cream of Eu- 
iS scholarship, are economists, sociologists, philosophers, jurists, historians, artists, musicologists, 
hatists, physicians, mathematicians, anthropologists, all scholars who have riow become a Vital and 
al part of the intellectual life of America. 
ie first group of scholars who came in 1933, eleven Germans and one Italian, were organized 
te Social ‘Sei school first known as the ‘University in Exile,”’ now the Graduate Faculty of Political 
it al Science. 
fhis Faculty in an astonishingly short time has become one of the most powerful in the country 
“one of the most frequently called upon by the United States Government for expert information 
» European conditions. It consists of 22 members and 11 visiting professors besides a number 
cturers and research assistants. Three members have been called for confidential and special 
ice in Washington and ten others are consultants. Graduate Faculty students are also in constant 
nd by Washington agencies, 150 of them now serving in administrative posts in the Federal 
Tnmen 


nt. 
New School, in enlisting a Graduate Faculty of the ablest scholars in the political sciences, 
and itself Possessed of a personnel with special competence to deal with the economic and political 
foblems of Europe, South America and Africa. The group has been formally established as the 
istitute of World Affairs. Its professors are engaged in directing a number of important 
h projects analyzing the international problems now most urgent, supplying report after report 
ious Government departments. The Oxford University Press publishes these researches under 
aal terms with those of the Royal Institute of International Relations. 
1940 when Hitler began to overrun Europe, the New School through Dr. Johnson again went 
he rescue of the scholars, this time of France, Belgium, Poland, and the other countries. With 
2 help of the gig ceigge te and other foundations, funds were secured for bringing over a hundred 
More scholars. Soon after their arrival, a group of the French and Belgian scholars, with their 
colleagues already in this country, set up the Ecole Libre des Hautes Etudes, modeled on the 
at French universities in Europe 
yo other units of the School uae up largely of refugees include the Dramatic Workshop, a pro- 
onal ning school for the theatre, and its affiliated Studio Theatre, both directed by the 
roducer’ and director, Erwin Piscator. 
on ot scholars helped follows with the present nationality designated as A, American; AU, 
trian; B, British; 5 Bel; ium ; C. Czechoslovakian; CP., citizenship pending; D, Danziger; EG, 
jated German; French: G, German: H, Hungarian: I, Italian: P, Polish; R, Russian; RU, 
nian; S. Swedish: ST. Stateless; SP. Spanish, and SW. Swiss. 
sholar brought over from Europe by the New School. Deceased. 


=] 


_ Name 


Present 


Country a 
Name of Origin pee ia Field 


Present 
Nation- Fieid 
ality 


Country 
of Origin 


F 


i Franz. |Austria | ST |Economics, ||/Dombois- Germany | ST |Modern 
. Statistics; Bartenieff, Dance, The- 
a § Mathematics Irma ory and Nota- 
irmnheim, Rudolf|Germany tion of Move- 
men 
Italy r= Dvyoichenko- Russia RU pee ten 
Markoff, gues 
Eufrosina itevatute , 
, Plerre* ae ——— Germany A Graphic Arts 
Marcel* |Belgium tz 
Levy, France Einaudi, Mario |Italy A Foun 
e 
Eisler, Hanns* |Germany ST |Theory et 
er, Adolph |Poland ee ‘om- 
Ephrussi, Boris*|Russia F Genetics 
_ 4 Feiler, Arthurt* |Germany A Economics 
thof, < Austria Z, Ferand, Ernst |Hungary H ~° |Musicology 
bert (teaching) i Be 
and play- Foerster, F. W.*|Germany F Philosophy 
re: and Pedagogy 
Russia Ancient-His- ||Frank, Josef*_ |Austria s Architecture 
tory Fried, Hans E. |Austria AU Compa 
Germany Psychiatry A 
Italy A Literature International 
Germany Agricultural Relations and 
Economics Labor 
Germany eee 5 Fuchs, Victor j|Austria AU arco 
: Science, Jur-| 
isprudence, Goth, Trude Germany H waa Dance \ 
rib Fi- Graf, Max Austria AU |Musicology \ 
Gregoire, Henri*|Belgium BE eo oh ant et 
Stage Direc- Civilization 
Gross, Leo* Poland R Political 
F | Mathemetical 
erman: athem 
et SS ieee Emil |G y Neer es 
and Chemical)|Gurvitch, A Russia F Sociology 
Technol Georges’ 
Bjochemisery Gutkind, Erich |Germany A repr cepa 
Panera Anthropology 
Biophysics Hadamard, France F Mathematics. 
Jaques* 
French_Med- Halaal, Albert |Hungary H Economics 
ieval Litera-||Haussmann, Germany 8sT pbs? 
Frederick Hil Opgania 
zation 


Hegemann, Germany 


nin and 
shield Landscape 
Archite 
Heimann Germany A Economics 


Fashion De-' 


E 
sign, Heme John L. |Austria AU |Psychology 


, =. A etd? or ‘ni iealiialall a, a Pe. te 
, ¥ 
4 


o> 


pee peg ee ae 


France 


Czechoslo-, 
__ Antonin 
Heythum, 
Charlotta 
_ Hirsch, Julius* 


t 
Honigmann, 
___ Ernst* 
Hoffmann-. 
®: eh aaed 
| Lydia 
 Horenstein, 
4 Jascha. 
- Hula, Erich* 


: ‘Ince, Alexander* Hungary 


Kabler, Erich 


Kahn, Ernst 
; +i Katona, George 


ovr 
- _ ___Alexander* 
_ Kraitehik, 
*$ Maurice* 
Kris, Ernst 
ne Bax y 
"Lachman, Kurt 
_ Laskowski, 
_ Michael* ; 


if Austria 
, Tr: P 
ae , Rudolf|Germany 


ewith, Karl* |Germany 
e dolph* |Germany 


n 
te) 


in 
F 
A 
A 
B 


4 


yo te On Pp ys 


Architecture, 


Philosophy 
Public Law, 
Philosophy of 
Law, Sociolo- 
ay 
Philosophy 
Mathematics 


Psychoanaly- 
is 


,||Strauss-Levyi, 


Oberling,* 


Charles 
Otte-Betz, 
Irma'* 
Ozenfaunt, 
Amédée* 
Pekelis, 
Alexander 
Perrin, Francis* 
Perrin, Jean; *~ 
Picard, Roger* 
Pinthus, Kurt* 


France 
France: 
France 
Germany 


Piscator, Erwin 
Pizarro, Miguel 


Z. 
Pless, Julius* 


Ramos, 
Enrique R. 


Germany 
Spain 


Reich, Withelm*| Austria 


ST 
ST 


Reiche, Fritz*_ 
Reichenberger, 
rnold* 


Reiss, Hilde A 
Riezler, Kurt* _ |GorsTt 
Rios, de los, i J SP 
Fernando 
Roesch, Kurt 
Rolin, Henri 


Germany 


Physics — 


Philosophy 
Bioche 
Sociology 


Sociology 


Rosenblum, 
Solomon* 

Rougier, Louis* 

Sagi, Eugene* 


Salomon, Albert* 
Salomon, 
Gottfried* 
Salvemini, 
Gaetano 
Santillana, de 
George 
Saussure de, 
Raymond* 
Schaeffer, 
Rudolf 
Schrecker, Paul* 


| Italy 
Italy 
Switzer- , 


ind, 
Schveck, Franz 
Schueller, 
Richard* 
Schuetz, Alfred 


Schwarz, 
Balduin* 

Schwarz, 
Solomon 


Sereni, Angelo — 
Piero 
Simons, Hans* 


Sondheimer, 
Hans 


Germany — 
Germany 

Speier, Hans* 
Spire, André* 


Staudinger, 
8 Hans* 


tern, 
Catherine 
Strauss, Leo* 


Germany 
France 


Germany 
Germany JPsychol 


Education 
Germany 


France 
Claude* 

Szell, George* 

Taubenschlag, 
Rafael* 


Thomas, Alfred*|Germany 


t 


Hungary 
Poland 


Toch, Ernst* 
| Treuenfels, 
Rudolf 


Austria . 
Germany 


S—Refugee Scholars; Jefferson Memorial; Army Tech. Courses 563 


“ 
> 


Present 
Country id Present 
sapjoreres Nation- Field Name Stones Nation- Field 
ee ee ae he eee y 
Poland = eee ealj]|}Wohl, Kurt* Germany D Physi cal 
hilology 
Hungary ST Criminal Law, ||Wunderlich, Germany A Siitology 
Criminology Eva* . Comparative 
Switzer- ¥F Modern Eco- Literatvre 
land nomic and}| Wunderlich, Germany A Economics” 
Social His- Frieda* and Sociology 
tory of France/| Wunderlich, Germany sT Law 
and England | Georg* 
Italy I History of Art eo ree France F Biophysics 
; yler, Julius* |Switzer- Sw |Economics, 
Germany A Gymnastics wicota | & jland Statistics Ke 
rahuda, A. S. (Palestine B 
Italy SW Philosophy Middle Bae 
ae ite 
France EF Philosophy Bone Cone. 
France F | Mathematics Biblical 
France F Economics Sciences, Is- 
Czechoslo- | A‘ [Psy chology am 
; vakia |& Philosophy ||Zlotowski, Poland e Physical 
Wh ite, J. S. Austria AU |Languages &} Ignace* Chemistry 
: jLiterature |/Zucker, Paul Germany ST |History of Art 
Winter, Ernst {Austria AU IPolitical| ® and Architec- 
K.+* ae oma free ture 
|Sociology |Zuckmayer, German ST . {(D t i 
Winter, Anivta*! Poland t F iPhysicist ) Cart = ena Writer 


Persons desiring the present position of the refugee scholars can obtain them b: communicatin 
hh the New School for Social Research, 66 West 12th Street, New York City. en 


é The Thomas Jefferson Memorial 


Source: An Official of the Memorial 


©The Thomas Jefferson Memorial in tribute to the | Weinman, occupies the center of the tympanum. 
thor of the Declaration of Independence and | The complete composition is posed on a ‘circular 
einia Statute for Religious Freedom, First Sec- stylobate consisting of steps and- broad terraces. 
. United | From the portico the main steps lead down to the 
ary of State and third President of the United | >. +24 plaza which extends to the Tidal Basin 
States, on the south shore of the Tidal Basin in | coswall. = 
Potomac Park, Washington, D. C., which was | The memorial architecture is a modification of 
dicated by President Franklin Delano Roosevelt, | the original design by the eminent American 
13, 1943, the 200th anniversary of Thomas | architect, John Russell Pope, who was. influenced 
Jefferson’s birth, ranks among the National Capi- | by Jefferson’s much evidenced admiration for the 
al’s outstanding architectural achievements. The | Pantheon type of structure. Its circular peristyle 
Pantheon scheme for the memorial is in itself a | surrounding the monument, however, presents a 
Bouts to Jeterson's taste .t0d. "pretesences it | Jeletson ‘a the perfect mode of @ eirular 
architectura : n e ‘perfec’ ° ¢ 
nsists of a qanuhle- Hae rentral mppeoetgery ard ee! ding. To insure adequate interest from every 
meath a great domed ceiling. 
room is dominated by an heroic | main approach accented by the portico and _ the 
treatment of the interior was made to conform © 
with the simpler era of which the Patriot was an 
outstanding exponent. 
Pope was succeeded, upon his death, by his asso- 
the Altar of God ciates, Otto R. Eggers and Daniel Paul Higgins, 


BS 


iption: 
“J Have Sworn upon 


7 o letion. 
eee she Mind oF eT . The exterior of the Memorial is constructed of 


On the four panels within the memorial room | : 
: hosen | Imperial Danby Vermont marble. Georgia White 
¥ we a ingeribed inspirations! ence and. other | Marble is used for the interior. The entire struc- 
ini ressing his 

oer ee atictons Serre rmanial tresdom and | the eerie et poe ee Rae a6 Torte eae 

5 ; nme are eac e c 
ligations of government to keep pace with | Ht 68h” portico is 102 feet wide, 45 feet déep 
s surrounded by a | and 62 feet high. The interior columns are 5 feet 
h 41 feet high. e |in diameter and 39 feet 2 inches high. Congress 
unts the Memorial appropriated $3,000,000 to build the ,memorial. 
A portico |, 
emphasizes simplicity, in harmony with the classic 
ag een architecture of ‘he Memorial and the character of 
the man whose memory is here enshrined. In the 


Washington Mor eect his country have not been overlooked. In the 
main cece Bio flanking the portico to the east and 
west, English and Irish yews are associated. 


jeted within two years. ° 
be comnts obtaining loans must agree in writing: 


which the United States is now en- 
pay oe es employment or service aS may be 


Be ccanis trained in engineering, physics, 
mistry. 
ped eee wales to school twelve months a year. 
nth and not exceeding 
whose tech- | to any one student during any twelve-month 


* 


ction the circular colannade was added, the — 


stility against Every Form of Tyranny who carried the Memorial through to its com- © 


ture is 165 feet in diameter and 103 feet high to : 


The landscape treatment of lthe Memorial grounds — 


selection of plant materials. Jefferson’s native Vir- — 
peeee oe. cis and the foreign shores on which he served — 


00 Technical Students in College : 


i ramission. ; 
medicine (ineluding veterinary). den- | chaitman ot cloned programs the students go 


Paalin ok — ye ae ‘ —_ _" ee tas oe a. 5 ee ae 


Cee Tetentiorio os 
“Source: Historical and Scientific Records 
AMERICAN 


oa 


Invention } 


inveitor © 


wate 


Invention 


inventor { 


Pignening rod 
Submarine, torpedo 
Steamboat 
etter gin. 
teamboat . 
Carding machine. . 
low, cast iron:. 
y eee: steam, 


er, scre 
aper, machine. “(eylinder) 
‘for making 


Maton, phosphorus. 
ubber, vulcanized 
eer use as an cuaararaaee 


ti Pi 
he : car, electric. Licks Saye 


ta Jectroly tie pro- 


h-speed..... 
broadeaster. hd 


Franklin.. 
tang 


Whiitemore.... 
Newbold....... 


Stevens...... 


Henry... 


.|Manning. 
.|Morse. 


MeCormick 
Colt. 


Moore. 


.. {Phillips .. 


Goodyear 


.|Tighman 
\H, 


all 


2 Tilghman...,.. 
ill 


Sholes & Glidden 


.|Westinghouse. . . 
1 


Wirt 

Van Depoele 
and Sprague... 

Hall. 


.|/Mergenthaler. . 


Stanley >...... 
Ponte 


re Selden... 
.|Langley........ 
H 


Dickinson, dpe a 


rdy........./1896 


MUPGID STs the Oe 


Elm 

“lpayior & White. 

Stubbleneld. . 

Poulsen and 
Fessenden. 


Airplane, motor-driven 


Automatic Acceleration of 
railway motors 

Gyroscope compass 
stabilizer...... 

Radio vacuum tube-triode. 

Lens, fused bifocal 

Airplane, hydro.. 

Electric filter (telephone). . 

Lamp, mercury vapor. 

Tungsten. ductile 

Electric Ship Propulsion— 


Radio receiver, heterodyne 
Radio receiver-cascade tun- 


nip 
Electron tube multi-grid. . 
Radio transmitter - triode 
modulation 
Radio tube oscillator. 
Bomb, depth 
Gas - filled 
lamp 
X-ray tube.... 
Airplane engi 
charger... 
Non-sag filament 
Radio crystal oscillator 
Airplane, autogyro 
Condenser microphone 
(telephone) 
Voice reinforcement (tele- 
phone) oe 
Lacquers, nitro cellulose. ... 
Gasoline, anti-knock (lead 
ethyl) 
Gas discharge tube, inter- 
mediate pressure, . 
Pushbutton elevator. 


incandescent 


Bromine, from sea water. . 
Atomic hydrogen welding. . 
Incandescent lamp, inside 


Lens, achromatic fused bi- 
focal 
Orthophonie phonograp a 
Vitamin D, by irradiation 
\Dynamic loudspeaker . . 
Circuit breaker (oil blast) 
Engine, gas, compound. 
Permalloy (telephone) . 
Color photography, con- 
trolled penetratiéa process 


Radio Beacon 
Nylon (fiber-forming syn- 
thetic polyamides .. piers 
Transformers and ‘eapaci- 
tors, non-explosive 
Refrigerants, jow - boiling 
fluorine compounds. ...... 


Rubber (eoprene) chloro-| 
prene:. (eens s 

Welding, controlled tube. 

Are tube, immersion igniter 

High-capacity A> C. Railw: 
motors. 

A.C. receiving tubes Seis 


Radio, eidernod frequency 
modulator. . 4 
Television . 


Wright Bro: 


Sperry 


Borsch. . 
Curtiss. ... 


Alexanderson. .. 


Coolidge. . 
Langmuir... 


.|Alexandeérson. ..|! 
.|De Forest. 


‘|Coolidge. . 


Moss .. 
Paes. oe 
Nicolson... 
deta Cierva. 


Alexanderson.. 
-|Edgar and 4 
Kramer .j..66..5 }) 
Langmuir- 
Palmer... 


Mannes and 
SOUR SEES 
E. 8. Donovan... 


Carothers en) 


Midgely and 
co-workers. ... 


ep es a 
Col ie “ 
Prine 


seit 19 


Jungk, 
Freeman an 


SOMO RO. 


Alexanderson- 
Edw 


phorus match patent which Phillips 
in’ 1936 was actually invented, it is said, 
San of Springfield, Mass.. who took out 


no patent. Pits was a Chicope 
whom Allin, by his lawyer’s savices! ul 
right to manufacture. | 


7 


a a ea 


Nation- 


nvention Date| Inventor ality 


.|, 1657|Huygens.... 
‘1733 Kay. naa sas E 


von Kleist. ... 
ber process) Roebvck. . 


ee ey 7\Hargreaves. . 
Montgolfier - . 
1785|Cartwright. .. 
LeBlanc..... 


uria. 
1831|Sauvage..... 
1831|Phillips. ..... 


1836| Wheatstone. .|English 
1837|Ericsson ..... Swedish 
1838|Wheatstone. ./English 
1839 acer and 


screw ..... 
id (contact 


French 
Ss ee Scottish 
1843)Mercer, J.... 
1848|Johnson..... 
1851 \de Douhet... 
1852|Foucants.... 


er -1856|Perkin....... 
1856| Bessemer... . 
1860 |Picinotti..... 
1860 | Walton. . 
1861/|Siemens. 
1863|Schultze 


1863|Solvay. . 


from id 
hloric acid) ... 
mo, cont. current 


ine, gas, cycle....| 1877|\Otto.......- 
eg, auto, 2-stroke 

nseparater..... 

synthesis of... 


1884|Chardonnet .. 
ee 1884)Hadfield..... 


lieb Daimler, in 1885, drove in Germany, @ 
e powered by a gasoline engine of his own 


ntion. 
hm 1890, at Montrouge, France, Fernand Forest 
his 4-cylinder engine, its carburetor, its water- 
g system, and its magneto ignition on @ 


ion ch: thereby creating, it is said, the 
t 4-cylinder automobile. 
1892 (April 19), the first gasoline automobile 
U. 8. was operated by its inventor,.C, E. 
ny who also won the first American contest, 
Shicago, Noy. 1895. ] 
inpowder invention generally ascribed to Ber- 
dus or Michael Schwartz, Germany, about 1320. 
ers maintain it was known much earlier, some 
t Chinese and Hindus possessed it centuries 


paper machine, now known as the Four- 
invented by Robert in 1799, was romoted 
Jot and Gamble, designed by Do » an 
d by the Fourdrinier brothers, finally ap- 


Qa 


Great Inventions, American and Foreign 


GREAT INVENTIONS—FOREIGN 


Nat - 
Invention Date| Inventor rig 
ett mixture 
e-copper sulfate)| 1885|Millardet French 
Powder, smokeless. ...| 1886|Viell es 
Gold (cysnide process Meee y+ eroase 
for extraction) ...... 1887|MacArthur- 
Forest. ..... {British 
Tire, pneumatic... .. 1888|Dunlop. ..:: 
Rayon oeanthaie op......|English 
5 See 1890/Dupeisses. .. . 
Rayon (viscose) 1892 Gross and B ere 
van......../Englis 
eae pich=rs Sits & ates ee oe ree 
ble. . a Velsbach 
re (from liquid . mae 
ae aos fire a eval 1895|Linde......./Germ 
Rayon (acetate)...... 1895|Cross and Be- 3" 
Vans: sens E 
Telegraph, wireless, ee 
low frequency....... 1895|Preece. ...... English 
M-ray...............]| 1895/Roentgen German 
Camphor, synthesis of] 1896|Haller....... ‘ench 
Telegraph, wireless, 
high freguency.....-| 1896|/Marconl Italian 
i eee cre 1899|Dreser. German 
bustion............ 1900|Diesel....... 
ie esel German 
b sso amici 1900|Ostwaldt German 
1900|Heroult......|/French 
1902|Normann..../German 
1903|Jatho.... German 
1903)Unge. Swedish 
1903|Fisker...... German 
Pa hie ocalt 1905 cs and 
.|German 
Radio tube-diode....] 1905)Fleming.....|......-.. 
Lubricants, solvent re- 
Toc seein aides 1968|Edeleanu....|/Dutch 
2. se-,2-+--| 1908|LeBrocq..... Eng 
Glass, laminated. .... 1909|Benedictus. .. |French 
Coal, hydrogenation 
to liquid fuels.......] 1910|Bergius......|German 
Tungsten filament in- 
candescent lamp....| 1912/Just and 
Hanaman. . a 
Peat, 1913|Haber.......|German 
1915|Schuler .....]........ 
1916|Brennan.....|English 
1916|Brearley.....|English 
BAe Shae 1918|John...,....{Czech 
REN 5 eatin 1919|Southeombe 
and Wells.. .|English 
Oll-filled power cable} 1921/Emanuele...|.....-.. 
Insulin (isolation for 
medical use)........ 1922|Collip....... Canadi, 
Commuted carbide...| 1922|Schaoter.....|...--«++ 
Carbon oxides (hydro- 
genation to gasoline 
and oils). ...0..-.-+ 1925|Fisher and t 
Tropsch....|German 
Methanol, synthesis of] 1925)Patart. neh 
levision........... 1926|Baird. Scottish 
hard water 
BS ae 1928)|Bertsch......j/German 
Gasoline, high octane.| 1930\Ipatieff...... Russian 
Resin, synthetic 
(methyl methacry- t 
Oe) Pee eee 1931|Hill.........|English 
Permanent 1931|Mishima. ...|....+--+ 
Sulfanilamide, 
peutic use of........ 1935|Domagk.....|German 
This 


is used 


type preceded metal. 


berg, because 
first to make cu 


printed, in Germany, 
number of copies of St. 
of the Bible, 1450-5. T 


first printed Bible. 


pearing as the Fourdrinier machine in 1804. 
is the machine used for making newspaper, book 
paper, and the greater share of the paper which 
for printing, wrapping, and many other 
purposes, The first Fourdrinier machine used in 
this country was imported from 
and set up at Saugerties, New York. 
Blah oy roster | was 
1890 in resent form. 

Movable fype—Their origin is obscure. Wood 
Laurens Janszoon Koster, 
Haarlem, Holland (1370-1450), printed from moy- — 
able type about 1438, and used 
Gansfleisch (1397-1468), common 
his mother came from there, 
t metal F70e, Sona a Py is 

h a goldsmith named Johann 7 

en in z at Mainz on the Rhine, a 
Jerome’s Latin translation 
his was the Vulgate Bible, 


rm. 


England in 1827 
The modern ~ 
projected in 1889 and | 


en 
of 


his own ink. Johann 
ly called Guten- 
was the 
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Associations: and ‘Societies in the United States 


if f F ) 


o ado ations and Societies in rhe United States 


Abolish Capital Punishment (see Capital Punish- 
ment, American League to Abolish). 

Abraham Lincoln Association (1909), 704 First Na- 
ional Bank Bldg:, Springfield, Til; 750; Exec. 


Sec,, Harry HE. Pratt, E 
Academy of Medicine, N. ¥. (see Medicine, INS Ys: 


Academ: 
neadeny ae Sciences, National (see Sciences, 
Nat'l Academy). 
Accountants, American Institute of (1916), gee odd 
ohn L. 


4ist St., New York City; 6,877; Sec., 
Carey. 

Accountants, National Ass’n of Cost (1919), 385 
Madison Ave., New York City; 13,000; Sec., 
Stuart C. McLeod. 

Accountants, New York Society of (1900), East 
Room, Hotel McAlpin, New York City; 200; 


Sec., James A. Dearie, Jr., 7707 95th Ave., 
Ozone Park, N. Y. 

Actors and Artistes of America, Associated (1919), 
45 West 47th St., New York City; 25,000; Int'l 
Pres., Paul Dullzell. 

Actors "Equity Association (1913), 45 West. 47th 
St., New York City; 4,076; Sec., Paul Duell. 

Actors’ Fund of America (1882), 1619 Broadway, 
New York City; 2,183; Sec., Robert Campbell. 

Actuarial Society of America’ (1889), 393, Seventh 
Ave., New York City; 800; Sec., Wilmer: A. 
Jenkins, 

Actuaries, American Institute of (1909), 393 Sev- 


enth Ave., New York City; 786; Sec., W. D. Mac- 
Kinnon. 
| Aduit Education (see Education, Amer. Ass’n). 


222 Hotel Delmonico, 


| Adventurers Club. (1912), 
New York, N. Y.; 284; 


Park Ave. at 59th St., 
.  Sec., Leslie A. Kramer. 
Advertising Agencies, American Ass’n of (1917), 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 134; 


Man. Dir., Frederic R. Gamble. 
Advertising "Federation of America (1905), 330 
West 42nd St., New York City; 6,000; Gen. Man., 


Harle Pearson. 
Aeronautic Association, National (1922), 1025 Con- 
' , necticut Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C.; abt. 
13,500; Exec. Vice Pres., W. P. Redding. 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce of America 
(1919), 610 Shoreham Bldg., Washington, D. C.; 


347; Gen. Man., Harrison Brand, Jr.;,Sec.,.F. N. 
, Fleming. 
Agriculture, American Committee on the Inter- 


national Institute of (1923),.616 Investment 
Bldg., Washington 5, D. C.; committee limited 
to 100; Chmn., Charles J. Brand. 

Agricultural Engineers (see Engineers, 
Soc. of). 

Agronomy, American Society of (1907), abt. 1,200; 
Sec.-Treas., Dr. G. G. Pohlman, W. bia Agric. 
Experiment Station, Morgantown, WwW. 

Air Hygiene Foundation (see Industrial Healer 

y Foundation). 

' Aix Transport Association of America (1936), 135 
So. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill.; address all com- 
munications to the secretary. 

Aleph Zadik Aleph of B'nai B’rith (1924), 1003 K 

» St., N. W., Washington, D. C.; 25,800; Exec. Dir., 

- Julius Bisno. 

Allied American coe of All Wars (see Vet- 

\--erans of All War: 

Allied ys (9ai), ‘1201 16th St., N. W., Wash- 


Amer, 


ington 6, D. C.; Exec. Sec., W. Roy Berg. 
' Altrusa Clubs, International Ass'n of (1917), 540 
No. Michigan oye ee CARD, Ill.; abt. 5,000; Sec., 


_ Miss Mabel F. 
Amateur Athletic Union (see! Athletic Union). 
_' Amateur Press Ass’n of America, United (1895), 


815 Lowman Bldg., Seattle, Wash.; 500; Sec., 
3 , Roy Erford. 
ss it Amateur Press Association, National (1876), 127 


No. Yellow Springs St., Springfield, Ohio; 308; 
/ _Sec., Alma L. Weixelbaum. 
American Academy of~Arts and Letters (see Arts 
i tN caer pean ‘Rome (iat 
merican Academy in Rome (1894), 101 Park Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Roscoe Guern- 


sey. 
American Antiquarian Society (1812), Worches 
Mass.; 200; Dir., Clarence 3 Shae het 
| American Asiatic Association (1898), Tadia House, 
Hanover Square, New York City; 200; Sec., 
“Sb hn B. Chevalier. 


American Federation of Labor (1881 901 
chusetts Ave., Washington, pc i Mosse 
Pres., William Green; Babe dinbee, George 

».. Meany. 


American Field Service (volunteer battle ambu- 
‘lance service) (1914), 60 Beaver St., New York 
ity; Dir. Gen., Stephen Galatti; Public Rela- 
ons, Joan Belmont; Sec., Miss Rosette A. King. 


¥ 


American Institute of the City of N. ¥. (182! 
Fifth Ave., New York City; 423; Sec., oer 


American Irish Historical Society (1897), 
New York City; 2,500; 
McGurrin; Sec. Gen., J. C. ‘Walsh. 

American Iron and Steel Institute (see Iro) 
Steel Institute). 

American Jewish Committee (see Jewish Co: 
tee, American). 

American Legion, The (1919), 777 No. Mi 
St., Indianapolis 4, Ind.; 1, 167,567; Nat’l 
mander, Warren H. Atherton, ‘Stockton, i 
Nat'l Adit., Donald G. Glascoff, Albion, 

American Legion Auxiliary (1921), 1771 No. 
St., Indianapolis 4, Ind.; 542,000; Nat? | 
Mrs, Lawrence Smith; Racine, Wise.; ; Nat’: 
Mrs. Gwendolyn W. MacDowel 

American Legion, Sons of The “(1933), 77 
Meridian St., Indianapolis 4, Ind.; 39 s677,/ 
Supervisor, Joe E. Rabinovich. 

American Oriental Society (see Oriental 5 
American). 

American-Scandinavian mera D (1911)| 
East 64th St., New York 21; Y.5 3/0009 
Sec., Henry Goddard Leach; PY t Sec., J. 
Watkins. 

American Swedish Historical Museum (1926) | 
St. & Pattison Ave., Philadelphia 45, Pa.; | 
Exec. Sec., Miss Elizabeth Z, Swenson. 

American Title Association (1907), 409 Gr 
St., Detroit 26, Mich.; Sec., J. S. Sheridan 

American Unity, Common Council for (1921 
Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y.; 2,500; | 
Dir., Read Lewis. 

American Veterans Association (1932), 271 7 
son Ave., New York City; 13,000; Sec., Ro; 
Emmons. 

American Woman’s Association (1922), 111 
48th St., New York City; 1,000; Sec., Miss 
Newton Brown. | 

Angling and Casting Clubs, Nat’l Ass’n of ( 
7,500, Exec. Sec., W. Robert Collins, P. © 
1919, Chicago, Ill. ; 

Anti-Profanity League (1902), Ware, Mass.> 
000; Gen. Sec., Rev. Roland D. Sawyer. 

Anti-Saloon League of Renerios (1895), 131 
S. E., Washington C.; Gen. Supt.. 
George W. Crabbe, 1011 presets Trust H 
Baltimore, Md. 

Anti-Saloon League of New York (1905), 44 | 
ard St., Albany, N. Y.; State Supt., Rev. wi 
H. Marsh. i 

Aquarium Society (1892), American Museuy 
Natural History, 77th St. & Central Park ¥ 
New York City. Address commnunienany 
the secretary. 

Arbitration-Association, American (1926), 9 Re 
feller Plaza, New York City; address ‘comm 
actions to the executive secretary. 

Archaeological Institute of America (1879), 
Schermerhorn Hall, Columbia Univ., New. | 
City; 1,430; Pres., Prof. William Beil Dinsm 

Archery Association of the U. S., Nat'l, 17 Frax 
St., Boston, Mags.; 400; address communieal 
to the secretary. 

Architects, American Institute of (1857), | 
Octagon, 1741 New York Ave., N. W., W: 


EP ¢ 


ton 6, D. C.; 4,747; Sec., Alexander C. 
rar III, 915 National City Bldg., Clevel 


Architects, New York Society of (1907), 101 
Bye rae af Yorks BT iNi ¥; ans See!, J | 


architects, Society of Beaux Arts (has been 

Architectural League of New. York (1 
East 40th St., New York City; abt. 563882), 
Theodore Haneman, 144 East 30th St., New 


N.Y. 

Army and Navy Legion of Valor of the Ur 

debe (1890), 314 Court House, it tte 
1,138; Nat’l Adjt., Lt. Ben Prager. 

Army & Navy Union, U. S. A. (1886), 20 So, ‘ 
nessee Ave., Atlantic oie. N. J.; 20,000; adc 
communications to the National Adjutant. 

Art and Industry, National Alliance of ( 914) 
East 19th St., New York 3, N. Y.; 325; | 
Josephine M. Peterson. 

Art Society of New York, Municipal (1892), 

New York 4, N. Y.; 400501 


East 19th St., 
ane ae oe 
r udents ague (1875), 215 
New York City; 2,000; Sec. 215 West Sith 
Arts, American Federation of 1909), Barr 
Washington, D. 000; address coming 
tions to the Pret di 
Arts and Letters, American Honderas of ( 


a 


- 


155th St., N. Y. City; limited to 50; Act. 
S Miss Felicia Gerten 
& Letters, International (1922), 457 West 
2g New York City; 260, Founder, EL F. 


nd Letters, National Institute of (1898), 633 

i55th St., New York City; 250; Sec., Henry 

noy. 

d Sciences, American Academy of (1780) 
whury St., Boston, Mass.; 786 Fellows, 119 
gn honorary members; Corr. Sec., Prof. Ab- 

% P. Usher, 43 Larch Rd., Cambridge, Mass. 
ted Press» The (1900), 50 Rockefeller Plaza, 

W York 20, N. Y.; 1,400; Exec. Dir., Kent 

per; Sec., Lloyd Stratton. 

jomical Society, American (1899), Dearborn 

srvatory, Evanston, Ill.; address communi- 

is to the secretary. 

, American Ass’n for the Advancement of 

38 Park Row, New York 8, N. Y.; 200; 

¢ -Treas., Woolsey "Teller. 

Foundation, Helms (1936), 401 W. M. 
= and Blidg., Los Angeles 15, Calif.; Founder, 
1H. Helms: Man. Dw., W. R. Bill Schroeder. 
fie Union of the U. S., Amateur (1885); Sec., 
el J. Ferris, Rm. 3104, 233 B’way, N. Y. City. 

Central Office for Eastern Inter- -collegi- 

e (1938), Biltmore Hotel, New York City; 18 

nizations; Exec. Dir., 3 

_ Bureau of Circulation (1914), 

cker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill.; 2,136; Man. Dir., 

pes N. Shryock. 
on Society, National (1905), 1006 Fifth Ave., 
er Ork City; 6,300 adults; 200,000 in junior 

50, nil affiliated membership;-Exec. Dir., 

. Baker. 

Gnild of the Authors League of America 

), 6 East 39th St., New York City; 1,655; 

. Sec., Miss Luise M. Sillcox. 

I League of America (1912), 6 East 39th 

b.. olay lack City; 5,500; Exec. Sec., Miss 


Sillco: 
abile eapeciation, American (1902), Penna. 
at 17th St., Washington, D. C.; 1,062,000; 
, Man., Russell E. Singer. 
obile Club of New York (1925), Hotel Penn- 
a, New York City; 25,000; Sec., W. B. 


sobile Dealers Association, National (1917), 
Po 17th St., N. W., Washington 6, C.; 
saec. Vice Pres., Ray Chamberlain. 

mobile Manufacturers Association (1912), New 
ter Bldg., Detroit, Mich.; 30; Gen. Man., 
ge Romney; Sec., Albert *Bradley. 
obile Merchants Ass’n of New York (1912), 
fk Central Hotel, 56th St. & ith Ave., New 
rk City; 200; Gen. Man., Josepir W. Farlow; 
6, Sec., Miss Marie A. Scholz 

otive Council For War Production (1941), 
Center Bldg., Detroit, Mich.; 525; Man 
, George Romney; Sec., John W. Anderson. 
btive Engineers (see Engineers, Soc. of) 
rs, American Federation of (1912), Aviators 
morial Park, © Glenada, Ore.; 43, 620; Exec. 
s Club of isi (1847), 2015 N St., N. W., 

gton, D. C. (6); abt. 200; Sec., Conway 


nt. 

ogists, Bey of American (1899), abt. 

Dr. Rebecca C. Lancefield, Rocke- 

; dnstitute, 66th a at York Ave., New 
Act. Sec., Dr. W. C. Frazier, Dept. 

ie Pe aMeriology, Univ. of Wisconsin, Madi- 


ayers of America, Ass’n of Professional 

» Suite 401-2 Lissner Bldg., 524 So. Spring 
Angeles, Calif.; 4,327; Sec., Win Clark. 

- Association, Nikedivans (1875), 22 East 
St., New York City; 14,500; Exec. Man., 
old Stonier 

e Association, Investment (see Investment 


aan 
‘American Institute of (1900), 22 East 
1. New York City; 51,836; Sec., Floyd W. 


Eitoie ‘Mission Society, American (1832), 
Fifth Ave., New York City: Exec. Sec., Rev. 
Pitt Beers. 

. Youth Fellowship of the possere Baptist 
vention (1941), approx. 400,000; Gen. Sec., 
_ Oliver deWolf Cummings 1703 Chestnut St., 
lad elphia, Pa.; New York Office, 152 Madi- 
pavenue; New York City. 

ation, American (1878), 1140 No. Dear- 
D st Chicago, Ill.; 31,000; Sec., Harry Ss: 


ciation, Bronx County (1902), 851 Grand 
ourse, The Bronx, N. Y¥.; 530; Sec., David 


ciation, Brooklyn (1889), 123 Remsen St., 


a 
‘Gs 


*. 
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abt. 925; Sec,, John P. Mc- 


Bar Ntickibad aan (1920), 

te ch 416 Fifth ve ., Washington 1, 

C.; 1,300; Sec., By uelaa Ww. eee Fed- 
ana Trade Commission, Washington, D. 

Bar Association, New York State 1877), 90 ‘State 
St., Albany, N. Y.; 4,800; Sec., Charles W. 
Walton, 

ee Ne N. ¥. Women’s (see Women’s Bar 

a, N. 

Bar of the City of N. Y¥., Ass’n of the (1870), 
42 West 44th St., New York City; 3,822; Lib. & 
Gen. Man., Sidney B. Hill. 

Baseball Congress, National Semi-Pro (1935), 
Wichita, Kan.; 100,000; Sec., M. Cunningham. 
Baseball Leagues, Nat’l Association of Professional 
(1901); Dir. of Publicity, L. H. Addington, 111 

Corcoran St., Durham, No. Car 

Beaux-Arts Institute of Design "(1916), 304 eae 
44th St., New York City; 350; Sec., Kenneth K 
Stowell. 

Beer Wholesalers Ass’n of America, Nat’l on 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill.; 1,500; Sec., R. H 
Hopkins. 

Belgian American Educational Foundation (1920), 
420 Lexington Ave., New York City; 100; Chair- 
man, Edgar Rickard. 

Beneficial Union of Pittsburgh, Greater (1892), 
Sec., Wm. T. Funk, 1437 Washington Road, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


detent EN ag Na 
Gra 


701 Columbian 


Bible and Fruit Mission to the Public Hospitals — 


of N. Y¥. City (1874), 5 East 48th St., New York 

City; address communications to the secretary. 
Bible Society (1915), P. O. Box 65, Peoria, IIl.; 

2,000,000; Int’l Exec. Dir., Mrs. Grace Thacker 


Diehl. 

Bible ogee American (1816), Park Ave. and 
57th St., New York 22, N. Y.; abt. 10,000; Gen. 
Sec., nee Eric M. North. 


Biblical Instructors, Nat’l Ass’n’of (1909), Corr. 
Sec., Narola E. Riverburg, bag 2500 Institute, 
1425" Snyder Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Biblical Literature and Exegesis, Society of (1880), 
Haverford College, Haverford, Mass.; 705; Sec., 
Prof. John W.. Flight. 

Bibliographical Society of America (1904), oO. 
Box 397, Grand Central Annex, New York Totty: 
Permanent Secretary, as above, or 47 East 60th 
St., New York City. 

Bicycle League of America, Amateur (1920), 144 
East 208th St., The Bronx, N. Y.; 15,583; Sec., 
Henry E. Isola. E 

Big Brother Movement (1904), 315 Fourth Ave., 
New York City;*961; Gen. Sec., Joseph H. McCoy. 

Bill of Rights Day Association, American (agai), 
39 Highlawn Ave., Brooklyn, N ; 1,000; i 
Dir., Vincenzo Rossini. 

Billiard Association of America (1922), 629 So. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill.; Sec.-Treas., 8. 
Williams. 

Biological Chemists (see Chemists, American). 

Biophysics and Cosmobiology, American Society of 
(1936), 20 West 69th St., New York City; address 
communications to the secretary. 

Birth Control’ Federation (see Planned Parent- 
hood Federation). 

Blind, American Foundation for {et (1921), 15 
West 16th St., cates oS York 11, N. ; Exec. Dir., 
Dr. nore B. Irw 

Blind, Y¥. Association for the (1905), 111 — 
59th Bi. New York City; 940; Exec. Sec., D. F 
Rogers 


Blind, N. ¥. Institute for the Education of (1831), : 


909 ’Peilham Parkway, New York City; 200; Sec., 
ea Me a a 1888 (1929), Hotel Pennsylvania 
Blizza: no " 
New ‘York City; 700; Sec., John Big 1377 
Hollywood Ave., The Bronx 61, 
Blue stern Mothers rng tees not re- 
turned by Regional Vice President. 
B'nai bf (1843), 1003 K St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 1, C.; 175, ,000; bi Mores ce Bisgyer 
B'nai Brith, "Dist. No. 
St_. New York City; 18,000; Sec., Lawrence White. 
Boiler Makers’ Association, Master (1902), 29 
Parkwood St... Albany. 3, N. ¥.; 430; Sec., Al- 
bert F. Stiglmeier 
Booksellers Association, American (1900), 35 East 
doth St. New York City; 800; Sec., Harriet S. 


cipal Society of America Galan 1,367; Sec. 

Botan Paul R. Burkholder, Osbo: Botan’ ical 

Laboratory, Yale University, New Haven, Conn, 

Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages, American (1919), 

1128 16th St., Washington, D. C.; 2,985; Sec., 
John J. Riley. 

iation, New York (1904), 482 Indiana 

wires fe Te eae pea 

e exec’ 4 
pnunications to. Womens Gniemational (1916), 


i1 West 42nd - 


. 


: \ 
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Rm. 805-6, 85 E. Gay St., Columbus, Ohio; 200,- 
000; Sec., Emma Phaler. r 

Boy Rangers of America (1913), 740 Lexington 
Ave., New York City; abt.' 50 lodges bo Un Oat sae 
Sec., John N. Cooper. 

Boy Scout Foundation of Greater New York (1921), 
120 West 42nd St., New York City; 43,000; Exec. 


i Sec., Perry A. Lint. 
Boy Scouts of Amerita, Great N. Y. Councils 
(1912), 120 West 42nd St., New York City; 
50,000; Sec., Perry A. Lint. 
Boys Clubs of America (1906), 381 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y.; 250,000; Exec. Dir., David 


W. Armstrong. 
Brewers Association, U. S. (1862), 21 East 40th 
St., New York City; 235; Sec., C. D. Williams. 

Bridge League (see Contract Bridge League). 

Brith Abraham, Independent Order (1887), 37 
Seventh St., New York City; 45,000; Grand Sec., 
Abraham H. Hollander. 

Brith Sholom, Ind. Order (1905), 506 Pine St., 
Philadephia, Pa.; 12,000; Gr. Sec., Louis I. Gil- 


. gor. 

Broadcasters, National Ass’n of (1922), 1760 N 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C.: 541; Sec.- 

. Treas., C. BE, Arney, Jr. i F 

Broadway Association (1911), Fisk Bldg., Broad- 
Way at 57th St., New York 19, N .Y.; 1,000; 
Man. Dir., Henry G. Fargel. 

Bronx Board of Trade (1894), 349 East 149th St., 
The Bronx 51, N. Y.; 1,857; Exec. Sec., William 
E, Matthews. 

Brookings Institution, The (1916), 722 Jackson 
Place, Washington, ‘D. C.; Sec., Mrs. Elizabeth 
Wilson, 2 F 

Brooklyn Church and Mission Federation (1865), 
\ 285 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 2,000; 

7 Sec., Dr. J. Henry Carpenter. 

Brotherhood of America (1847), 2410 Frankfort 
Ae Philadelphia 25, Pa.; 2,500: Sec., C. A. 

eng. 

Building and Loan League, U. S. (1892), 33 No. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill.; address communi- 

cations to the executive vice president. x 

’ Building Trades Employers’ Association of the 

City of N. ¥. (1903), 2 Park Ave., New York 

City; 800; Sec., William-G. Wheeler. 

Bus Operators (see Motor Bus Operators). 

Business Men’s Association, National Small (1937), 
33,000; Pres., DeWitt Emery, 1635 Pittsfield 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. (executive Offices); Ass't 
Sec., Margaret Robson, 163 No. Union St., Akron, 
Ohio (national headquarters). 

Business Paper Editors, National Conference of 
rade ; 205 East 42nd St., New York City; 200; 

-, J. G, Lyne, c/o Railway Age, 30 Church 

St., New York City. 

Business Papers, Associated (1916), 205 East 42nd 
St., New York City; 122: § » S. A. K 

_ Business and Professional Women’s 

«<.g¢.Women's Clubs, Nat'l Federation of), 

mp Fire Girls (1911), 88 Lexington Ave., New 

York City; 311,433; Sec. & Nat'l Exec., Miss 


Martha Allen. 

y for the Control of (1913), 
York City; abt, 2,500; 
e, 


Beverages, 
Bottlers of). 
Carl Schurz 


Bottlers of (see 


Memorial Foundation (1930), 420 

Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa.; 515: Sec’, Dr. 
Wilbur K. Thomas. ‘ e ‘ 
Casualty Actuarial Society (1914), 90 John St., 


New York City 
diller, 


Caterpillar’ Club 
{ Trenton, N. J.) 


; 291; Sec.-Treas., Richard Fon. 


(first meeting held May 10, 1943, 
;} Pres,, Harold L. Foster, 


_ Catholic Actors Guild of America (1914), Hotel 
' Astor, Broadway at 44th St, New York City; 
1,250; Pres,, Gene Buck: 


Sec., George W. Buck’ 
130 West 44th St., New ‘York City. : 
Catholic Benevolent. Legion, Supreme Council 
(1881), 186 Remsen St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 2,600; 
___ Sup. Sec., Cornelius O'Leary. 
Catholic Hospital Association (1915), 1402 So, 
Grand Blvd., St. Louis, Mo.; address communi- 
cations to the executive secretary. 
4 No. 8th St. 


a Catholic Knights of America (1877) ' 
ouis, Mo.; address communications to the 


St. L 
secretary, 
Catholic Men, 


National Council of (1920), 1312 
Massachusetts 


Bldg., 111 W. Washington St., Chicago 

Catholic Welfare Conference. National (191: 
Massachusetts Ave., N, W., Washington pat 
Gen. Sec., Right Rey. Monsignor Mick 
Ready. : 

Catholic Women, National Council of (1920 
Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington, 
4,000 affiliated organizations, 5,000,0 C 
bers; Exec. Sec., Margaret T. Lynch, — | 

Catholic Writers Guild of America (1919 
West 71st St., New York City; 300; Sec., . 
Tucker. 

Catholic Youth Organization of the Arch 
of N. Y. (1936), 35 East 5ist St., New York 
100,000; Sec., Charles H, Ridder. 4 

Ceramic Society, American (1899), 2525 No. 
St., Columbus, Ohio; 2,292: Sec., Ross C. i 

Chamber of Commerce, Borough of Queens ¢ 
24-16 Bridge Plaza South, Long Island 

N. Y.; 710; Exec. Sec., P. W. Moore. 

Chamber of Commerce,, Bronx (1914), 
16lst St., The Bronx 51, N. Y¥.; 1,100; ; 
Sec., John E, Gannon. 

Chamber of Commerce, Brooklyn (1918), 26 3 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 1,500; Exec. Vice 
‘Howard E. Galvin; Sec., Ivan Boxell. \ 

Chamber of Commerce, Flushing (1938), 
Main St., Flushing, N. Y.; 190; Exee, | 
Haynes Trebor. 

Chamber ot Commerce of the State of N. ¥. (| 
65 Liberty St., New York City; limited to: 
Sec., B. Colwell Davis, Jr. 

Chamber of Commerce, Staten Island (189! 
Bay St., St. George, Staten Island, N. ¥. 
Act. Sec., Mrs. Alice M. Swain. 

Chamber of Commerce for Trade With | 
American (1888), 99 Hudson St., New 
City; 52; Sec., E. L. Sozzi. 

Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. A. (: 
1615 H_St!, N. W., Washington, D. Ont 
Ralph Bradford. q 

Chamber of Commerce, The Uptown (1896)s 
West 125th St., New York City: Exec. Sec., 
thew J. Eder. 

Charities Aid Association, State (1872) 105 | 
22nd St., New York City; Sec., Homer Fo 

Charity Organization Society of N. ¥. (1882)% 
Community Service Society of N. Y.) : 

Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle (it 
Dir., Julius King, Chautauqua, N. Y. 

Checker Association, American (1907), 664 © 
bus Ave., Benton Harbor, Mich.; Pres., 4 
Thomis. 


Chemical Engineers (see Engineers, Amer. 1 
American 


tute of). | 
Chemical Society, (1876), 1155 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C.; 35,000; 
Dr. Charles L, Parsons. 2. | 
Chemists, American Institute of (1923), 233 B 
way, New York City; 2,000; Sec., Hows 
Neiman. ~~ 
Chemists, American Society of Biological 
Sec., Dr. Arnold K, Balls, U. S. Bureau o: 4. 
eee Chemistry and Engineering, Washing 


Ave., Washington 5 » C.; abt. 
150,000; Pres., Wilbert J. O'Neill, as above: 
Nat'l Sec., Daniel E. Morrissey, 764 Conway 


Chicago Crime Commission (1919), 79 West. 
roe St., Chicago, I!l.; 120; Operating Dir., 
W. Peterson. 


Chicago Stock Exchange (see Stock Exchr 
Chicago). ‘ 


e of America (1918), 
w. Washington St., Chicago 2, Ill.; Exec, 
Pres., J. Mitchell Howard. vai 
Child bor Committee, National (1904), | 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N ;} 16,500; 


Homer Folks; Gen. Sec., Courtne Dinwi 
Child te 8 


A 1 
affiliated; Exec. Dir., How I 


members 
Mrs. B. Harrison Lingo 


. = | 
Children, N. ¥. Society for the Preventio 
corn to (1875), 2 post 105th St., he 


Chile-American (Association (1918), 31 
St., New York 5,.N. Y.: n., Hi, Gh 
Sec., Mrs. A. Kenny C. Palmer. j 

China Society of America (1913), 570 Le 
Ave., New York City; 255; address all co; 
cations to the secretary, 

Chinese 


Women’s Association (1932), 309-11 F 
Ave., New, York City; 358; Sec., Miss Wing 


Wang. 
Chiropractors Association, Int’! (1941) 


(su 
to Chiropractic Health Bureau, 


1926), 


= 


idy St., Davenport, Iuwa; 800; Sec., 
n Endeavor Union, World’s (1902), 41 Mt. 
nm St., Boston, Mass.; 4,000,000; Sec., Car- 
M. Wright. 
ans and Jews, National Conference of (1928), 
“Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 24,000; 
s., Dr. Everett R. Clinchy. 
Equity Ass’n of America (1919), 701 Seventh 
New York 19, N. Y.; 4,236; Exec. Sec., 
ch Boards of Education, Council of (1911), 
atkson Pl., N. W., Washington 6; D. C.; 22 
lirch Boards of Education; Gen. Sec., Gould 
ckey. 
hu and Mission Federation (see Brooklyn 
ch and Mission). 
Peace Union (1914), 70 Fifth Ave., New 
City; Gen. Sec., Dr. Henry A. Atkinson. 
-Related Colleges (see Colléges, National 
nference of). 
sches of Christ in America, Federal Council 
the (1908), 297 Fourth Ave., New York City; 
‘denominations, 25,000,000 members; Gen. Sec., 
Samuel McCrea Cavert. 
es, Greater New York Federation of (1895), 
West 23rd St., New York City; Adm. Sec., 
sy. J. Chapman Bradley. 
Fans Association of America (1926), P. O. 
x 4, G Ferry, Conn.; 470; Sec.-Treas., 
iiter M. Buckingham. 
Club of America (Dex- 


Saints and Sinners 
Fellows Tent) (1929), 292 Madison Ave., New 
Leslie A. Kramer. 


rk 17, N. Y.;_752; Sec., 
fens Budget Commission (1932), 51 East 42nd 
.. New York City; Sec., Lt. Col. Henry J. Amy. 
ans Union of the City of New York (1897), 
Park Row, New York 7, N. Y.; 5,500; Sec., 
ge H. Hallett, Jr. 
hip, National League for American (1913), 
ington Ave., N. Y. City; address com- 
nications te the executive director. 
nagers Association, Int’l (1914), 1313 East 
St., Chicago 37, .; 750; Exec. Dir., 
rence E. Ridley. + 
ic Federation, National (The) (1900), 112 Park 
e., New York City; Chmn., Exec. Council, 
lack W. Beeks; Sec., Exec. Council, Mrs. Ralph 


Easley. 
¢ Service Clubs Executives, Ass’n of (1930), 
E“Williams St., New York City; Pres., James 


J 
4 


i Engineers (see Engineers, Amer. Soc. of). 
Liberties Union, American (1929), 170 Fifth 
15,000; Dir., Roger 


New York 10, N. Y.; 
faldwin; Sec., Lucille B. Milner. 

e, National (1881), 67 

18, N. Y.; 2,500; Sec., 

plan. 

t International (1920), 800 Farley Bidg., 
nin = Ala.; 10,000; Sec., Charies Ee 
CFS 
League, American (1919); 4,300; Pres., 

. B. L. Uliman, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, 
Sec. Prof. Clyde Pharr Vanderbilt Uniy., 

hville, Tenn. 


ng House Association, 
St., New York City; 20; Man., 


Exchange, New York (1925) 92 Beaver St., 
ew York City; 183; Sec., Robert Cro 
e and S hange, (1882) 
New York City; 344; Supt., 
Near East (1919), 50 West 50th 
Amer. Dir., Albert 
Staub. 
éee Entrance Examination Board (1901), 425 
117th St., New York 27, N. ¥.; 57 col- 


18 secondary school m ; Chmn., Dean 
: i a. Miller, Univ. of 


‘ Reform 
+ 44th St., New York 
. Eliot Ka! 


New York (1853), 77 
Edward 


embers 

Pennsylvania, Phila- 

a, Pa.; Exec. Sec., George W. Mullins. 

Publicity Association, American (1917); 
Pres,, Edward D. Whittlesey, Dir. of Pub- 
‘2 rela Western Reserve U 

: oO. = 

> Unions, Association of (1919), Willard 
ght Hall, Ithaca, N, ¥.; 75; Sec., Edgar A. 


g. 
es, American Ass’n of Junior (1920), 730 
son Place, Washington, D. C.; 497; Sec., 
ter C. Eells. 
s, Association of American (1914), 19 West 
St., New York City; 580 colleges and uni- 
sities; Exec. Dir., Dr. Guy E, Snavely. 
National Conference of Church-Related 
1., N. W., Suite 106, Wash- 
on 6, D. C.; 408 colleges and universities. 
holic’ and Protestant; Gen. Sec., d 
ey. 
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A; Bo ue es, and Universities, Ass’n of Land-Grant 
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7); Chmn., Executive Committee, T. O. 
Walton, College Station, Texas; Sec., Thomas 
Cooper, c/o Experiment Station, Lexington, Ky. 

Collegiate Schools of Business, American Ass’n of 
(1915); 54; Pres., Dean Arthur B, Adams, Col- 
lege of Business Administration, Univ, of Okla- 
homa, Norman, Okla.; Sec., Dean L. J. Buchan, 
Coll. of Commerce and Business Administration, 
Tulane Univ., New Orleans, La. 

Colonial Dames of America (1890), 421 East 61st 
SS York City; 1,395; Sec., ‘Mrs. Henry M. 

Colonial Dames of America, National Soc. of 
(1891), Dumbarton House, 2715 Que St., N. wW., 
Washington, D. C.; 12,955; address all com- 

faeinl Bare to higt secretary. 
onial Dames of the 17th Century, N. ¥. State 
Society (1915); 200; Sec., Miss Lois Pinney Clark, 
11 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Colonial Sons and Daughters (1920), 457 West 
57th St., New York City; 260; Gov. Gen., E. 
Frye Barker. 

Colonial Wars, General Society of (1920), P. O. 
Box 396, Rosemont, Pa.; 2,600; Sec. Gen., Bran- 
ton H. Henderson. 


Colonial Wars, New York State Chapter; 900; 
Sec., Walter Emery, 122 East 58th St., New 
York City. 


Colonization Society, American (1916), 514-6 Colo- 
rado Bidg., Washington, D. C.; Sec., Paul Sie- 


man. 

Colored People, National Ass’n for the Advance- 
ment of (1909), 69 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. 
Y.; 275,000; Pres., Arthur B. Spingarn; Sec., 
Walter White. 

Columbia University, Alumni Federation of (1913), 
205 Alumni House, Columbia Univ., New York 
27, N. Y.: 8,500; Pres., Douglas M. Black. 

Commerce and Industry Ass’n of New York (1897 


as Merchants’ Ass'n of N. Y.); 233 Broadway, 
New York 7, N. Y.; 4,000; Sec., Thomas Jefier- 
son Miley. 


Commercial Law League of America (1896), 111 


7. a aig St., Chicago, Ill.; 3,250; Sec., Curtis 
. Post. 
Commercial Travelers of America, Order of United 


(1888), 632 No. Park St., Columbus, Ohio; 82,- 
339; Sec., A. W. Franklin. 

Community Chests and Councils (1918), 155 East 
44th Peete York 17, N. ¥.; 460; Sec., Ralpn 


the City of New_York 
New York City; 75,000; 


Board (1914), 125 
N. ¥.; Gen, Man 


American (1913), 408 New 
Sec., Harvey 
of Cement 


United (1889), 1528 Lower- 
La.; Ass’t to Adjt. Gen., 


American (1853), 14 © 


Park Ave., = 
Henry D. Sayer. 
Concrete Institute, 
Center Bldg., Detroit 2, Mich.; 
Whipple. (Formerly Nat’l Ass’n 

Users, 1905). 
Confederate Veterans, 
line St., New Orleans, 
Mrs, W. B. Kernan. 
Congregational Association, 
nee St., Boston, Mass.; 95; Sec., Thomas 
Congress of Industrial Organizations (1938) 118 
‘Jackson Pl., Washington, D. C.; 5,000,000; Pres., 
Philip Murray; Sec.-Treas., James B. Carey. 
Consulting Chemists & Chemical Engineers, 
Ass’n of (1928), 50 East 41st St., New York 17, 
NY: 76; Exec. Sec., Robert T. Baldwin. 
Consulting Engineers (see Engineers, Amer. Inst. 


of). 

Consumers League, National (1899), 114 East 32nd 
St., New York City; address communications to 
the secretary. ; 

Consumers League of New York (1891), 215 Fifth 
Ave., New York City; address communications 
to the executive secretary. 

Consumers’ Research ), Washington, N. J.; 

+ Secretary, -------s-ss0s 

Contract Bridge League, ‘American (1927), Park . 
Central Hotel, New York City; E 
Sec., Wm. E. ene v,.8. & C90) eas 

Cooperative League of the U. 8. 

So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill., and 156 West 
12th St., New York City; address communications 


the general secretary, Chicago_address. 
cost Tecomntants (see Accountants, Nat’l Ass’n of 


American (Better Farming 
516 Chamber of Commerce 
Man. Dir., Harvie Jordan. 


Cost). 
Cotton Association, 
Campaign) (1922), 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.; 
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Cotton Exchange, New York (1871), 60 Beaver 
St., New York City; 450; Sec., Tinney C. Figgatt. 

Cotton Manufacturers, National Ass’n of (1854), 
80 Federal eh da Mass.; 400; Pres. & Sec., 
Russell T. Fisher. 

Credit Assocition, National Retail (1912) 218 Shell 
Bidg., St. Louis, Mo.; 15,064; Sec., Arthur H. 
Hert. ‘ 

Credit Bureaus of New York State, Associated 
(1935), 21 Bay St., Glens Falls, N. Y.; 45; ,Sec., 
Miss Alice’M. Sinnott, Rm. 212 Rogers Bldg.. 
as above. 

Credit Men, National Ass’n of (1896), 1 Park Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y.; 18,000; Exec. Man., Henry 

._ H. Heimann. 

Cridit Men’s Association, New York (1895), 354 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; 2,205;. Sec., 
Raymond Hough. 

Crime Detection Laboratory of New Jersey (1933), 
245 Morris Ave., Elizabeth, N. Y.; 34; Pres., 
Capt. Gustave R. Steffens, Elizabeth (N. J.) 
Police Dept.; Sec., Herbert G. Steffens, 260 
W. Jersey St., Elizabeth, N. J. 

Crippled Children of the U. S. of A., National 
Society for (1921), Elyria, Ohio; Exec. Sec., E. 
Jay Howenstine. z 

Crippled Children, Walter Scott Foundation for 
the Aid of (1900), 55 West 68th St., New-York 
City; address communications to the secretary. 

Cryptogram Association, American (1932), Burton, 

hio; Sec., Joseph O. Stofer, 39 Birchwood 
Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 


Curb Exchange, N. Y. (1911), 86 Trinity Pl., New 


York City; 717; Sec.. Charles E. McGowan. 

Dairymen’s League Cooperative Ass’n (1919), 11 
West 42nd St., New York City; 27,982; Sec., 
Ernest C. Strobeck. 

Daughters of America (1891), 1002 Home Savings 
& Loan Bidg., Youngstown, Ohio; address com- 
munications to the secretary. 

Daughters of the American Revolution, Nat’l So- 
ciety (1890), Administration Bldg:, 1720 D. St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C.; 144,046; Sec., Mrs. 
Elizabeth M. Cox. 

Daughters of the Cincinnati (1894); Sec., Mrs. 
Bouvier Scott, 765 Park Ave., New York City. 
Daughters of the Confederacy, United. 5330 Per- 
Shing Ave., St. Louis, Mo.; address communica- 

tions to the secretary. 

Daughters of 1812, National Soc., U. S. (1892), 
Library and Museum, 1461 Rhode Island Ave., 
N. W., Washington, D. C.: business address, 
1020 So. 60th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Daughters of Founders and Patriots of America, 
‘National Society (1898); 1828 Eye St., N. = 
Washington, D. C.; address communications to 
the secretary. 

Daughters of Isabella, Nat’l Circle (1897), 375 
Whitney Ave., New Haven, Conn.; 60,000; Nat’l 
Sec., Miss Mary F. Riley. 

Daughters of The King (1885), 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, N. Y.; 6,000; Pres., Mrs. Ww. W. 
Pedder, 3801 W. 7th St., Los Angeles 5, Calif.: 


ee Sec., Miss Lillian Janet Soper, 6407 32nd St. 


W., Washington 15, D.C 


‘Daughters of the Revolution, Nat’l' Society (1891), 


- 1960 Graybar Bldg., Lexington Ave. at 43rd 

St., New York City; 2,500; Sec., Mrs. Anthony 

Conrad Hiser, 21 West 122nd St., New York City. 

Day Nurseries, Nat’l Ass’n of (1938). The Associa 

tion was dissolved in November, 1942, and its 

work was taken over by the Child Welfare 
League of America. 


_ ‘Deaf, American Ass’n to Promote the Teaching of 


Speech to the (1890), The Volta Bureau, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C.; 2,200; Exec. 
Sec., Josephine B. Timberlake. 

Deaf, American Instructors of the (1850), Callau- 
det College, Washington, D. C.; address com- 
munications to the secretary. 

Deaf, American Schools for the, Conference of 
Executives (1868), 242 So. Market St., Frederick, 
Ma.; 85; Chmn., Executive Committee, Ignatius 


Deaf, Conference of Executives of American 
| Schools for the (1868), 242 So. Market St., 
Frederick, Md.; address communications to the 
chairman, Executive Committee. 

Delta Phi Fraternity (1827), 612 West 116th St., 
New York City; Exec, Sec., W. Tracy Scudder, 
J 


iy f 

DeMolay, Order of (1919), 201 East Armour Blvd., 
Kansas City, Mo.; 1,500,000; Founder & Sec. 
Gen,, Frank S, Land. 

Dental Association, American (1859), 212 BR. Su- 
perior St., Chicago, Ill.; 57,000; Sec., Dr. Harry 
B. Pinney. 

Disabled American Veterans (1921), McMillan at 

' Grandview, Cincinnati, Ohio; 47,500; Nat’l Adjt., 
Vivian D. Corbly. 


Down Town Association (1860), 60 Pine 
York City; 1,200; Sec., Alfred Ely, 
St., New York City. ae. 

Dragon, Imperial Order of the (Military 
Wallace St., Philadelphia, Pa.: 400: Cc. 
R. Leigh, 407 West 8th St., Wilmington 4 

Dramatists Guild of the Authors League of 
ica (1921), 6 Hast 39th St.. New York: 
Exec. Sec., Miss Luise M. Sillcox. 

Druggists Association, National Wholesale 
330 West 42nd St., New York City; 6 
classes; Sec., E. L. Newcomb. 

Druids, United Ancient Order of—Supreme « 
U. S..A, (London, England, 1781; U. Sri 
Sup. Sec., Chas. G. N. Geider, 28 So. De 
St., Indianapolis, Ind. | 

Dry Goods Association, Greater New York « 
Furnishings & (1935), -152 West 42nd St! 
York City; 865; Sec., Leon Grizer. F 

Dry Goods Association, National Retail 
101 West 31st St., New York City; Gen, 
Lew Hahn. 

Dry Goods Institute, Wholesale (1928), 40 
St., New York City; 160; Man. Dir., 
Matter. r 

Ducks Unlimited (1937), 342 Madison Ave 
York City; 25,623: Sec., William R. O’Doni 

Eagles, Order of (1898), Kirkwood, Bldg.; 
& McGee Sts., Kansas City 8, Mo.; 750,000 } 
36,000 females; Gr. Sec., John A. Abel. | 

Eastern Star, Order of the, Grand Chapter + 
Masonic Temple, 13th & N. Y. Ave., 
yasbington, D. C.; 10,021; Gr. Sec., Mrs 

SOs 


Economic Association, American (1885), 1 
Western Uniy., Evanston, Ill.; 3,802 mer 
1,205 subscribers to “Review’’; Sec., Prof, 
Washington Bell. e. | 

Economy League, National (1932), 280 M 
Ave., New York City; 5,000; Exec. Dir R 

ane seh 
ison Electric Institute (1933), 420 Lexi 
Ave., New York City; 200; Sec:,'M. B. Wo 

Editorial Association, Natienal (1885), 

F Randolph St., Chicago, Til.; 4,500; Sec., 

Education, American Ass’n for Adult (19 
West 120th St.. New York City; 2,400; 
Dir., Morse A. Cartwright. 

Education, American Council on (1918), 744 | 
son Pl., N. W., Washington, D. C.3° Br 

Rare? ir vchae 
ueation Association of the U. S., Nat'l | 
1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. G 
943; Exec. Sec., Willard E. Givens. 


St 
45 


7) 


Southern 1937), 721 

D = Washington’ Dz. 6! 3 

communieations to the secretary. : 

Education, Institute of International (19 
ir. 


abt. 40,000 survivors of Philj ine e 

of Spanish-American War; *Natt His 

George S. Geis, 8013 Cottage Ave., Chicag 
Picsicat Engineers (see Engineers, Amer, _ 


Electrical Manufacturers Ass’n National. (es 
155 East 44th St., New Y 1 erSioe i 
Dir, W. J. Donald oe NY. “| 


Te 
Electrical Society, New hes BD; 29 West 
. 7 . 


St., New York ig, N, Anche Sec., P. 
ee Saat The (1902), “ool 
hiversity, New York .Ciiy- ; f 

0} e U.S. of A., B. & P. Order of | 
Elks Nat'l Memorial’ Headquarters Bide, 
Lake View Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 550,000: ae 

Ein, Ba Sone a 
, B. & P. er of, N. ¥. Lodge No. 1 ( 
799 Seventh Ave., New . 4 
r ioses Altmann: York City; 3,000; | 
NHgine & at Manufacturers, Nati 
(1904), 420 Lexington Ave., Vrdions! Ag 
address communications to the secretary. 
Engineering Association, American Railway a 
59 E, Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill.; 
: pikeeterpage 3 uae secretary. 
nginneering Foundation, The 191 * 
39th St., New York 18, N. Y¥.; See. bee 
“ % 
Engineering Society, Muminatin ‘(1906 ly 
son Ave,, New York City; 3 54g: ae 
Hardacre. : y 
29 West 


Engineering Trustees, United (1904 
18, N.Y; See de Gen, 
2) 
f | 


St., New York 
John H. R. Arms. : 


xs, American Association of (1915), 8 So. 
ean Ave., Chicago, Il.; 5,100; Nat'l Sec., 
. Mclver. * 
rs, American Institute of Chemical (1908), 
East 41st St., New York 17, N. Y.; 3,750; Sec., 
phen L. Tyler. 
rs, American Institute of Consulting (1910), 

PWest St., New York 6, N. Y.; 127; Cc. 

ip W. Henry. 
neers, American Institute of Electrical (1884), 
West 39th St., New York 18, N. Y¥.; 20,298; 
at’l Sec., H. H. Henline. 
American Institute of Mining and 


stallurgical (1871), 29 West 39th St., New 
K 18, N. Y.; 12,000; Sec., A. B. Parsons. 
fineers, American Society of Agricultural 


1907), 505 Pleasant St., St. Joseph, Mich.; 1,216; 
¢.-Treas., Raymond Olney. 


ers, American Society of Civil (1852), 33 
Vest 39th St., New York 18, N. Y.; 18,811; Sec., 


orge T. Seabury. 

sineers, American Society of Heating and Ven- 
ating (1895), 51 Madison Ave., New York 10, 
) ¥.; Sec., A. V. Hutchinson, Rm. 3000, as 
ve. 


ers, American Society of Mechanical (1880), 


rin 


West 39th St., New York 18, N. Y.; 16,544; 
-, C. E. Davies. 
American Society of Naval (1888), 


eers, 
vy Bldg., 17th St. & Constitution Ave., N. W., 
shington, D. C.; 1,600; address communica- 


ions to the secretary. 
of New York, Municipal 


eers of the City 
), 29 West 39th St., New York 18, N. Y¥ 
Sec., Alfred Brahdy. 
rs Institute of America, Television (1940), 
“Gower St., Hollywood, Calif.; address com- 
nications to the secretary. 
sers, Institute of Radio (1912), 330 West 
d St., New York 18, N. Y.; 9,614; Sec., Hara- 
Pratt. i 
eers, New York State Society of Professional 
), 1941 Grand Central Terminal, New York 
; address communications to the secretary. 
Society of American Military (1920), 
Bldg., 17th St. & Penn, Ave., N. W., 
D. C.; 22,000; Sec., Col. J. Frank- 


1904), 29 West 


its 


a" 
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1. 

ers, Society of Automotive 

h St., New York 18, N. Y.; 8,500; Sec. & Gen. 
Mon., John A. Warner. 

s, Society of Motion Picture (1916), Hotel 
sylyania, New York ,City; 1,400; Sec., E. 


Williford. 
30 ia age 


-Speaking Union (1920), 
. New York City; 13,700; Sec., Mrs, 
ary France. 

any Guild of America (1924), 9148 193rd St., 
s, or ees Lee £9) :, Mrs. Jane Nagle 
pal Actors Guild of America (1926), “‘Little 
he Corner,’”’ 1 East 29th St., 
240; Vice-Pres., Rev. Randolph 


33 West 
29; Sec., Miss 


nics Soc 
y, New 
iknap. 
sia Society of America (1938), 136 East 
New feso City; 310; Sec., (Mrs. Robert 
on. 
lieal and Reformed Church, Board of Int’l 


East, Rev. A. V. 
Race St., 


5 


perior St., Toledo, Ohio; address communica- 
s.to the secretary. 

ly Welfare Association of America (1911), 
East 22nd St., New York 10, N. Wie Secs 
one B. Swift. 

Bureau Federation, American (1920), 58 
fast Washington St., Chicago, Tll.; address com- 
munications to the secretary. 

x Labor, Political Federation (1935), 2298 
yell Ave., St. Paul, Minn.; 00,000; Nat'l 
, Howard Y. Williams; Sec., lizabeth Bacon. 
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Federal Bar Association (see Bar Association), 
Federation of Churches (see Churches, Greaver 
N. Y. Federation). f 
Fencers League of America, Amateur (1891), 
San ne Ervin S. Acel, 15 Whitehall St., New 
or y. 


Fifth Avenue Association (1907), 350 Fifth Ave., 


New York City; 1,000; Sec., homas W. - 
Hughes. ; F 
Fine Arts Federation of New York (1895), 115 
East 40th St., New York City; 120; Sec., - 
Allyn Cox. 
Fire Fighters, International Ass’n of (1918), A. F. 7 
of L. Bldg., Washington, D. C.; address com- .. 


munications to the secretary. 

Fire Underwriters (see Underwriters, National 
Board of). 

Firemen’s Association of Greater New York, Unt- 
formed (1917), Rm. 407, 63 Park Row, New York 
City; address communications to the secretary. 

First Avenue Association (1926), 878 First Ave., 
New York City; 400; Sec., Stanley M. Rabadan, 

Fisheries Society, American (1870), 822 Investment 
Bldg., Washington 5, D. C.; Sec., Dr. R. P. 
Hunter. 

Flag Association, United States (1924), 923 15th 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C.; 85,000; Sec., Mrs. 
Eleanor Austin. 

Flag Day Association, American (1888), Founder 
and Dir. Gen., William T. Kerr, 524 Arbor 
Road, Yeadon-Lansdowne, Pa. 

Florists, Society of American (1885), 600 So. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 4,250; Exec. Sec., Robert 
H. Roland. 

Elushing Historical Society (see Historical Society). 

Flying Services Foundation, American (1941), 140 
East 54th St., New York 22, N. Y.; Dir., Samuel 
Meredith Strong; Sec., Gladys Ward. 

Foreign Missions Conference of North America 
(1893), 156 Fifth Ave., New York City; address 
communications to the general secretary. 

Foreign Policy Association (1918), Midston House, 
22 Bast 38th St., New York City; 16,859; Sec., 
Miss Dorothy F. Leet. . 

Foreign Press Association (1917), 110 West 57th St., 
New York 19, N. Y.; 115; Sec., Bernard Musnik. 

Foreign Trade Council, National (1914), 26 Beaver 
St., New York City; Sec., Lindsay Crawford. 

Foresters, Society of American (1900), Mills Bldg., | 
Washington, D. C.; 4,200; Sec., Henry Clepper. 

Forestry Association, American (1875), 919 17th 

t., N. W., Washington, D. C.; 13,000; Exec. 
Sec., Ovid Butler. 

Forty and Eight (1920), 777 North Meridian St., 
Indianapolis 4, Ind.; 46,082; Act. Sec., N. Carl 
Nielsen. 

42nd Street Property Owners (see Property Own- 
ers & Merchants Ass’n). 

Founders and Patriots of America, Order of (1894), 
800; Sec. Gen., Capt. Milo Frederick McAlpin, 
27 West 44th St., New York City. 

France-America Society (1911), 2 Rector St., New 
York City; Sec., Maurice Force. 

Franklin Institute (1824), Benjamin Franklin 
Pkwy. at 20th St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 5,323; Sec. 
& Dir., Dr. Henry Butler Allen. 

Fraternal Congress of America, Nat’l (1886), 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill.; address com- 
munications to the secretary. 

Freight Bureau, Motor (see Motor Freight). 

Friendly Sons of St.. Patrick (see Sons of St, 
Patrick). 

French Alliances in the United States and Canada, 
Federation of (1902), 22 East 60th St., New 
York 22, N. Y.; Sec.-Gen., Ida Postel. 

French Chamber of Commerce of the U..S. (1896), 
4 East 52nd St., New York City; address com- 
munications to the executive secretary. 

French Institute in the U. S. (1911), 22 East 60th 
St., New York 22, N. Y.; 1,100; Dir., Pierre 
Bedard. 

French Legion 
(1924), 522 Fifth Ave., New York City; 
communications to the secretary. 

Friends of de Grasse, Society of the (1931), Red- 
ding Ridge, Conn.; 1,500; Sec., Philip R. Dillon. 

Friends General Conference (1900), 1515 Cherry 
St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 17,408; Sec., 5. Barnard 
Walton. 3 

Friends of Lafayette, American (1932); 760; Pres., 
Louis A. Ames, 85.Fifth Ave., New York City; 
Sec., Theodore E. ota Beer, a : 

Fruit and Vegetable Distributors, Nat’l League o 
Wholesale Fresh (1893), 512 F St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; 700; Sec., J. R, Cavanagh. 

Gas Association, American (1919), 420 Lexington. 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 5,000; Sec., Kurwin 
x Bove, American (1934), 541 So. Alexandria 

Gem Society, American 
Ave., Los Angeles 5 Calif.; Sec., James G. 


vy 


of Honor, American Society of the 
address 


Associations and 


¥ 


Donovan, Jr., age rsp Co., 435 West | 
| St., Los Angeles, Calif. att i Psi eee 
Gemoierient tnentere of America (1931), 541 So. | Group Health tebe 2G 
Alexandria Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif.; 72; Sec., Pres., Dr, M. iB ee en, Tri t : 
vie nn = aap Loud, c/o Wright Kay & Co., 1500 Wood- Rock, Ark.; Sec., Charles A. Mar S 
ward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 910), 4108 16th een Cooperative, 1790 Broadway, | 
i payee ican (1910), ity. ; epee 
ere On Wee Waotingtom DE Ms Man. Editor, | Gynecological Society, American (1876) 
Robert C. Cook; Sec., Dr. C. E. Frm 6 Hat pe York City; 140; Sec., Dr. He 
iati f American : ‘aylor, Jr. t Sah 
eer nee Univ. of Minnesota, | Gyro International (1912), 786 Union Cc 
Minneapolis, Minn. ‘ f poe SIGE Cleveland 14, Ohio; 4,000; Sec., 
F iet f Woman (1925), 23: ary . Kagy. j 
Chat teenie Ci ieee D. Cc. 300; Office Sec., Mrs. | Hackney Horse Society, American (1891), N 
ti ; hg Yj See Gum 


F Benita S. Harris. Road, Merrick, L. L., oe 
' Geographic Society, National (1888), 1146 16th Gue, Box 536, Merrick, L. I.,. N.Y. ~ 

_ &t., N. W., Washington, D, C.; 1,200,000; Pres., | Hadassah (Women’s Zionist Organization of f 
Dr. Gilbert Grosvenor; Sec., George W. Huichi- ica) (1912), 1819 Broadway, New York 
=2..-S0n.. "115,000; Exec. Sec., Jeannette N. Leibel. 
_ Geographical Society, American (1852), Broadway | Hard of Hearing (see Hearing, Amer, Soca 
at 156th St., New York City; 3,310; Dir., John | Health Association, American Public (1872): 

_K. Wright. Broadway, New York City; 8,000; Exec. 

Geological Society of America (1888), 419 West Reginald M.. Adwater, M.D, : 
- 117th St., New York 27, N. Y.; 826; Sec., H. R. | Health Council, National (1921), 1790 B 


-Aldrich.. New York City; adaress communications 
German Beneficial Union of Pittsburgh (1892), secretary. : 1 
_ 1505 Carson St., Pittsburgh, Pa.; address com- | Health Federation of America (see Group 

ea aae to the secretary. P Federation). 


erman Press Club of New York. (1888), 22 No. | Health, Physical Education and Recreation, | 
William St., New York City; 75; Sec., William |. ican Association for (1885), 1201 16th St., I 
Hoffmeister. * Washington, D. C.; 17,830; Exec. Sec., 
German Society of the City of New York (1784), Neilson. a} 
; 147 Fourth Ave., New York City; 500; Man.. Hearing, American Society for the Hard of (| 
Albert Bossert. 1537 35th St., N. W., Washington 7, Ll 
_ Gideons, The (1899), 202 So. State St., Chicago, 1,500; Exec. Dir., Betty G. Wright. a. 
iT; 12,000; Sec., N. F. Dewar. Heart Association, American (1922), 179) 
irl Scout Council of Greater New York (1930), way, New York 19, N. Y.; 2,370; Othe 
670 Lexington Ave., New York 22, N. Y.:; 31,363: Miss Anna S. Wright. — 5 
Sec., Mrs. Oscar B. Rogers. Heating and Ventilating Engineers (see En 
Girl Scouts (1912), 155 East 44th St., New York Amer. Soc. of). “a 
_ City; 750,000; Nat’l Dir., Mrs. Paul Ritten- | Hebrew Congregations, Union of American ( { 
32 West 6th St., Cincinnati, Ohio; 308 ec 
Clubs, New York League of (1885), 55 West gations; Dir., Rabbi Maurice N. Hisenc 
h St., New York City; abt. 1,000; Sec., Ruth Adm. Sec., Rabbi Louis I. Egelson. 
Hebrew Educational Society (1899), 564 Ho 


1S. tA CISTI), son Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 3,000; Ex Bb 
Sail York City; 21,392; Sec., eet Alter F. Landesman; Sec., Na 
all. oom. 


(1908), 138 | Hebrew Sheltering & Immigrant Aid Society ( 
425 Lafayette St., New York City; 50,000; 
Dir,, Isaac L. Asofsky. 

Helms Athletic Foundation (see Athleti 

dation, Helms). 

Helpers, Supreme Order of (1915), 615 

4,000; Pres.; Mrs. N. W., Washington, D. C.; address con 
., Philadelphia, cations to the secretary. 

Isabel Adams, 4516 Locust St., | Hibernians in. Ameri 

Pa, 1648 Westmont A 


York City; 1,000; Pres.; | Hi 12); over 11 
& harle 
ciation, United States (1894), 73 East |, S. 5 : 


' S7th St. New York 22, N. Y.: 775: Sec., Frank 
_M. Hardt, 135 So. Broad S$. Philadelphia, Pa. 
poe Templars, Int’l Order of (Nat’l Grand 
_ Lodge) (1905), 1459 Boulevard, - West Hartford, 

ial onn.; Nat’l Sec., Alfred Abr 

Cage ave peta a 

ass Ave., roit, i 

pson re 


rahamson. 
Che ete ee eae aes} Mlstortoa iosiety.sFanehiiy (1903), Library 

3 380; " ‘| 41-25 Main St), Flushing, N.Y: ‘ 

August Kupka. x ‘ 

Historical Society of Missouri, State (1898), 

sim, 180 State st, Mipgae ne gee library | Bldeg., Columbia, “Mo.;"_ 

rs’ Conference (1908), 1313 East 60th St., 3 " | 

egg Zils saarens all” communeatins ts | BRlOiga Sone, National (016), 175 igen 

st Yy. Historical Society, New York (1804 Coxe 
\Army of the Republic (est. April 6, 186 ); Tn ae 

Katherine R. A. Flood, 629 So. ith st. |) Sat W Te AEN Shs 

eld, Ill. National Woman’s Relief Corps 

liary to the G. A. R.) (1883), 629 So. 7th 

Springfield, Ill.; 83,000; Sec., Miss Grance 

Ohnson, 646 Oakwood Ave., Toledo, Ohio. 

d Jurors Association, Federal, for the Eastern 
District of N. Y. (i927), 701 Federal Bidg., 
een Be, Y.; address. .communications to 
the secretary. Home Market Club (1887), 38 3 

Grand Jurors Association, Queens County (192 : og’ Chauncey (Sta 
M134 doth St., Jackson Helghts, N. ¥.; 900; See, | secretes Sddress communications £0 
atic ae i neha Home Missions Council of North America Q 

a Mt ay roa n, Federal for the Southern Dist, merging organizations (1908); 287 Fourth 

‘ ee (1927), Rm. 1838, 101 Park Ave., New SOE ee rigs Secretaries, Miss Edith E. Lor 
Jury “Association ‘of New York County.| Home Ownes, pote: eo an 

pee uite 008-010, se Rel erisily de New York ‘tn inca joe biksa tap sauts & ell 

‘City; Sec... , niss. Home sau € 
Begs Street Boys Association (1920), 106-8 West life of (ao Tonger eaten Wome | 
a pbOR Bt, New York City; address communications | Homeopathy, American Tnectate of (1845) 
Graphic Arts, American Institute of (1914), 115 muniosteae ce New Gunees ceeane ri 


pe PSORy : 
overnmental Research, Citizens Bureau of, of 
N. ie State (1938), Exec. Vice-Pres., Abbett 


59; 
w York (1885), 90 : 
“i, limited to 1,000; s 


ep ats ete 
viduals, 2,500 stude > Exec. Sec.’ 
Wyekow mt clubs; Exec. Sec.,’ Gl 


ff N, 
= ar 7, N, ¥.; 550; Sec., G. Crawford Eadie. 
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cal Institute of America (1921, by Nat'l 
rch Council); abt. 500; Sec., Ralph E. 
d, Nat’l Bureau of Standards; Washington, 


Show Association of America, National 
), 90 Broad St., New York City; Vice-Pres., 
tney Stone. 

hoe Pitchers Ass’n of America, Nat’! (1920), 
So. Everett Ave., Monterey Park., Calif.; ad- 
S communications to the secretary. 

ultural Society of New York (1900), 598 
son Ave., New York City; 2,500; address 
nmunications to the secretary. - 

spital Association, American (1898), 18-20 East 
Division St., Chicago, Ill.; 5,233; Exec. Sec., Dr. 
Bert W. Caldwell. 

j 1 Fund of New York, United (1879), 370 
ngton Ave., New York City; 76 voluntary 
ital corporations; Sec., Matthias Plum. 
Association of the United States and Canada, 
American (1910), 221 West 57th St., New York 
Bee: , Address ocmmunications to the executive 


= 
iuenot Society of America (1883), 122 East 58th 
». New York City; 425; Sec., Margaret A. 


son. 
mane Association, American (1877), 135 Wash- 
ton Ave., Albany, N. Y.; 6,500; address com- 
ications to the general manager. 

Racing Association (see Racing Associa- 


& Yacht Club, North Shrewsbury (1882), 
Red Bank, N. J.; 132; Pres., 


Jewelers Security Alliance of the U. 8S. (1883), 
535. Fifth Ave., New York City; Sec., Richard 
Cc. Murphy. 

Jewish Agricultural Society (1900), 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York City; Man. Dir., Gabriel David- 


son. 

Jewish Braille Institute of America (1931), 1825 
Harrison Ave., New York City; Exec. Dir., Leo- 
pold Dubov. ’ 

| Jewish Committee, American (1906), 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 3,000; Ass’t Sec., 
Harry Schneiderman. 

Jewish Federation and Welfare Funds, Council of 
(1932), 165 West 46th St., New York City; 232 
member federations, welfare funds and com- 
munity councils; Exec. Dir., H. L. Lurie. 

Jewish Historical Society, American (1892), 3080 
Broadway, New York City; 400; Lib., Isidore S. 
Meyer. 

Jewish Philanthropic Societies of New York City, 
Federation for the Support of (1917), 71 West 
47th St., New York City; 50,000; Sec., Ralph E. 
Samuel. 

Jewish War Veterans of U. S. (1896), 276 Fifth 
Ave., New York City; 50,000; Sec., E. M. 


Fredman. 

Jewish Welfare Board (1917), 220 Fifth Ave., New 
York City;*328 constituent societies; Exec. Dir., 
Louis Kraft; Sec., Joseph Rosenzweig. 

Jewish Women, National Council of (1893), 1819 
Broadway, New York City; 65,000; Exec. Dir., 
Miss Flora R. Rothenberg. 

Jewish Workers in Palestine, National Labor Com- 
mittee for the (1923), 275 Seventh Ave., New 
York City; 750,000; Sec., Isaac Hamlin. 

Job’s Daughters, Order of (1921), 341_No. 35th 
St., Omaha, Nebr.; 35,000; Sup. Sec., Nan 
Martin. 

Judicature Society, American (1913), Hutchins 
Hall, Ann Arbor, Mich.; 5,500; Sec., Herbert 
Harley. 

Junior Colleges (see Colleges, American Ass’n of). 

Junior League of the City of New York (1900), 
221 East 7ist St., New York 2i, N. Y.; 1,950; 
Sec., Mrs. S. Felton Posey. 

Junior Leagues of America, Association of (1921), 
The Waldorf Astoria Hotel, 305 Park Ave., New 
York City; 37,000; Exec. Sec., Mrs. DeForest 
Van Slyck. 

Kennel Club, American (1884), 221 Fourth Ave., 
New York City; address communications to the 
secretary. 

Kindergarten Association, National (1909), 8 West 
40th St., New York City; 2,000; Exec. Sec., Miss 


mas Irving Brown. 
oe Said (see Engineer- 
y g). 
trators, Society of (1901), 128 East 63rd St., 
w York City; 400; Man., Jack Weisse. ~ - 
grant Welfare, National Institute of (1935 
s in 1912), 2 West 45th St., New York City; 
. Sec., Mrs. Edith Terry Bremer. 
n Rights Association (1882), 301 So. 17th St., 
adelphia, Pa.; 700; Sec., Chester E. Faris. 
rial Conference Board, National (1916), 247 
rk Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 2,079; Sec., 
old F. Browne. 
ius Democracy, League for (1905), 112 East 
h St., New York City; 1,500; Exec. Dir., Dr. 
‘Harry W. Laidler. 
adustrial Hygiene Foundation (1935) (form. Air 
4 iene Foundation), Mellon Institute, 4400 
h ., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 300; Man. Dir., 
John F,. McMahon. 
ile Paralysis, National Foundation fer (1938), 
) Broadway, New York City; Exec. Sec., Peter 
_A. Cusack. 
titute of the City of New York, American 
44828), 60 East 42nd St., New York City; address 
munications to the secretary. 
pllesiste: Athletics (see Athletics, Central 
ce for). 
ercollegiate Rowing Ass’n (see Rowing Ass’n, 
tercollegiate). 
acial Cooperation, Commission on (1919), 
) Standard Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.; address com- 
nications to the secretary. : 
ance Society of New York (1901), 107 Wil- 
m ae York 7, N. ¥.; 1,713; Sec., Edward 
Hardy. 
Chamber of Commerce in New York (1887), 
Hudson St., New York City; address com- 
nications to the secretary. 
America Society (1918), 122 East 56th St., 
w York cl address communications to the 
utive secretary. 
tional Lyceum Association (1903), Rm. 532, 
No. Rush St., Chicago, Ill.; 325; Exec. Sec., 
s Caroline L. McCartney. 
ment Bankers Association of America (1912), 
So. ae oe hiceee, Tll.; 587; Exec. Sec.- 
as. den H. le. 
and Steel Institute, American (1908), 350 
h Ave., New York 1, N. Y.; Sec., George 


Rese. 

n Associations, National United (1934), 39 
awn Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 50,000; Sec., 

Seren As iation (1925), 210 No ‘gunora | 

0% it Association , . 
Ahem N.-Y¥.; 85; Sec., Miss Jane G. Mc- 


“Auliffe. 

on League of America (1922), 18th 
“oor, LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, Il.; address com- 
“munications to the executive secretary. 
Roper Club (see Seamen’s Church Insti- 


Soci 1907), 527 Fifth Ave., New York 
socket Coniaiunications to the president. 
ers Association, American National Retail 
06). 22 West 48th St., New York City; 5,500; 


Anton. 

Knights of the Ku Klux Klan (1915), 3155 Ros- 
well Rd., Atlanta, Ga.; over 5,000,000; Sec., J. 
Floyd Johnston, Box 1204, Atlanta 1, Ga. 

Knights of Pythias (1864), 1054 Midland Bank 
Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn.; 300,000; Sup. Keeper 
of Records and Seal, Harry M. Love. 

Knights of the Round Table (see Round Table 
International). 

Knights Templar, State of New York, Grand 
Commandary (1814), 875 Main St., E., Rochester 
5, N. Y.; 14,795; Grand Rec., John B. Mullan. 

Kosciusko Foundation (1926), 140 East 67th St., 
New York City; address communications to the 
executive director. 

Labor Committee For Palestine, National (1923), 
275 Seventh Ave., New York City; address com~- 
munications to the national secretary. 

Labor Legislation, Ame Ass’n for (all work 
suspended for the present). 

bade of the Orient (1921), 3,000; Sec., Mrs. 
Katherine Wallace, Gates Drive, R. PS Dra; 
Derby, N. Y. 

Lalor Poundation (1935), Lancaster Pike and Old 
Baltimore Fev Wilmington, Del.; Dir., C. La- 
lor Burdick. 

Land-Grant Colleges and Universities (see Col-~ 
-leges and Una pepe ste Pere 

Landscape Architects, American Society 0 ; 
9 Park Bt. noes 8, Mass.; 439; Corr. Sec., 
Bradford Williams. 

F e Association of America, Modern (1883), 

ets ‘Washington Sa., New York City; 4,000; Sec., 
Percy W. Long. 

age Association, International Auxillary 

uti §24). 420 Lexington Ave., New York ‘1%, 


harles T. Evans. 
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NY. Y.; .90; Sec., Mrs. Mary Connell Bray, 
Suite 2450, as above. M 


ees Bia 


ical, Rhinological and Otological - So- 

ce eee (1825), 277 Alexander St., 

_ Rochester, N. Y.; 472: Sec., Dr. C. Stewart Nash. 

La Societe des 40 Hommes at 8 Chevaux (see 
Forty and Hight). : 

,» American Society of International (1906), 700 
Neocon Pl, N. aN eeaineen Eye A L005 
. Sec., George A. Finch. ‘ 

: Institute, American (1923), 3400 Chestnut 

wat, "Philadelphia, Pa.; 1,046: Dir., William 
Draper Lewis. ¥ 

Law Deaxue of America, Commercial (1895), 111 

_. West Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill.; 3,235: Sec., 

— *. Curtin W. Post. 

_ Law Schools, Association of American (1900); 94; 

» Pres:, Dean Charles T. McCormick, Sch. of 

Law, Univ. of Texas, Austin, Tex.; Treas., Dean 
arthur T. Hartin, College of Law, Ohio State 
niy., Columbus, Ohio. 

Lawyers Association, New York County (1908), 
(14 Vesey St., dil York’ 7, N. Y.} 5,277; Sec., 
4 ence J, McManus. 

uysnene National Committee (1940), Rm. 204 
_ - Hotel Vanderbilt, Park Ave., at 34th St., New 
x York 16, N. Y,; Exec. Dir.. Howard Kireack; 

_Sec., Rodney D. Chipp. 
League of Nations Association (1923), 8 West 40th 
- St., New York City; 7,500; Dir., Clark M. Bichel- 


berger. 


American Council of (1919), 

N. W. Washington 6, D. C.: 46 

r. Waldo G. Leland, as above: 

re Boggs, U. S. Department of 
Pee 


11 
: Sec., Emery A. 
, 25 Exchange St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Society (1876), 11 Park Place, New 
a Y¥.; Att’y-in-Chief, Louis Fabricant. 
rhe 3 National (1934), 35 East 51st 
a: N ee 5 ., V. Rev. Msgr. 
Perens Sec., Rev. Pat- 
7 Kk 
aces : of Valor (see Army and Navy Legion of 
alor). ~ : 
onard Wood Memorial 
Fow avon) ee 


(American Leprosy 
1 Madison Ave., New York 


as. 
: 156 Fifth 
ork City; address communications 


al (1909), 31 East 10th 
3,000; Sec., Mrs. Kath- 


(1937), 1250 Hin- 
Calif.; Dir., William 


‘ msurance Presidents, Association of (1906), 
65 Broadway, New York 6. N. Y.; 64; Man. & 
Counsel, Vincent P. Whitsitt. 


Underwriters’ Ass’n (see Underwriters Asso- 
sisting / 


Lions Clubs, International Ass’n of (1917), 332 
‘ lichiga Chicago, Ill.; 155,000;’ Sec. 
Association (1906), 420 


ork City; Sec., W. Floyd 
n (1926), 273 Pennsylvania 
y York City; 950;’ Man. Dir., Meade 


mn 

ge Institution (1868), 2539 Perryville 
e., N, urgh, Pa.; 20,000; Sec., Robert 
ceCreery. ; 


ther League of America (1895), 1228 § Truce 
ah Philadelphia 7, Pa.; 28,221; Exec. Seo. Rev 
Paul M. Kinports, D.G. 


utheran Walther League (1893), Lutheran Youth 
idg., 875 No. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill.; 60,- 
Exec. Sec., The Rev. O. H. Theiss: 
iclans, Society of America (1902), Barbizon 
St. & 6th Ave., 
1,200 national coun- 
W. Dart. . 


. American 


950; 
. Hopper, 
gan, Ann 


Management, Society for the Advancement 


of 
_ (1936), 29 West 39th St., New York City; 2,200; 
_ Sec., Miss Mary King. = 


New York |. 


| Manufacturers, National Association 
est 49th St., New York Cit; 
Sargent. Mie sya wae 
Marine Underwriters (see Underwriter 
Institute of). 
Maritime Association of the 


& A., Grand Lodge of the Sta 

. Y. (1781), Masonic Hall, 71 West) 23ra 
New York City; 240,193; Gr. Sec., Charl) 
Johnson, - y- 

Massing of the Colors, Society of the (1921), 
Plaza, Fifth Ave. & 59th St., New York 
1,000; Sec., Major Chas. A. DuBois. 

Master Boiler Makers Ass’n (see Boiler ! 

Mathematical Association of America (191 a) 
Graw Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, NW 
2,500; Sec.-Treas., Walter B. Carver. 

Mathematical Society, American (1888), 531 
116th St., New York 27, N. ¥.; 2,600; See. 

J. R. Kline, University of Pennsylvania 
delphia 4, Pa. 

Mathematical Statistics, Institute of (1935),) 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsbi 
Pa.; 500; Sec., Edwin G. Olds. Pee 1 

Mayflower Descendants, General Society of (i) 
916 Madison Ave., Plainfield, N. J.: 5,8 6 
Walter Lester Glenney. » 


Mayflower Descendants, Massachusetts Socier 
(1896), 9 Walnut St., 


Boston, Mass.; 1,052; 
Mrs. Frank L. Nason. 


Mayors, United States Con of 
Jackson Pl., N.W., W 


emy of America (1925), 1430 
Mane ase: Mass.; 1,05 


y of the State of New York ( 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y.: 
Sec. & Gen, Man., Dr. Peter 
Medical Wome: 
50 West 50th 
Dr. Carroll 
St.. Chicago, Il f 
Medicine, New York Academy of (1847), 2° 
103d St., New York 29, N. Y.; 2,700; Sec., 
E. Pound, M.D. } 
Mental Hygiene, American Foundation for 
1790 Broadway, New York City; Sec... 
, Beers, Rm, 916, as above. : 
Mental Hygiene, National Committee for 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. >; Med 
Dr. George S. Stevenson. i . 
Mercantile Association. Central (1912), 65 | 
Ave., New York City: address communicatit 
to the secretary. . ai 
Mercantile Exchange, New York (1873). 6 Harri 
St., New York City: Bus. Man., C, B. 2 
Merchant Marine Institute, American (1938), 
Broadway, New York City: 60: Sec., R. J. Ba’ 
Merchant Marine Library Association, Ameril 
(1921), 45 Broadway, New York 6, N. ¥.: 3,8, 
Sec., Col. Leonard Sullivan, 5 
yer ssey Association (see Commerce and Indus: 
sn. eo 


Meteorological Society, American (1919), Blue 
Observatory, Milton, Mass.; 1,700; 'Sec., 

| Charles F. Brooks. ; ; 

Methodist Church, New York City Society of | 
(1886), 150 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y.: E 

Men, Re Frederick B. Newell. 
ethodist Episcop Church, Epworth Lea 
the (1890), 740 Rush St.. Chicago, Tli.! 
communications to the secretary. £ 

| Mexican are of New York (1909), 1108 De 

lyn, N. Y.: 17,500: hs 


Ave., Broo a 000; Pres., Fr 
Juarez; Sec., Manuel Polica, 


ee Engineers (see Engineers, Soc. of / 
can). 


Hall, Princeto 
Military and 
625 Madison 
» Lt. Col. N. W. M 
Carabao (1900 in M: 
cut Ave., N. W: 
Sec., Col. Josep M. 


eae 


ay Gy . 


ry Order of the Liberty Bell (1942), 1203- 
St., N.W., Washington, D.C.; Adjt.-Gen., 


ry Order of the Loyal Legion of the United 

tes (1865), 1805 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa.: 
; Rec.-in-Chief, Kane S. Green. 

ry Order of the Loyal Legion of the U. S., 
Jommanaery of the State of N. ¥. (1865), 4 
est 43rd St., New York City: address com- 

Pmunications to the secretary. 

filitary Order of the Purple Heart (1932). 607 

po. Hayford St., Lansing, Mich.; 105,000; Nat'l 

SAdjt., William B. Eaton. 

Wlitary Order of the World War; Exec. Officer, 

4 Col. Edwin S. Bettelheim Jr., 1700 Eye 

§ N.W., Washington, D.C. : 

tary Surgeons of the United States, Ass’n of 

891), Army Medical Museum, Washington, 

Dd. C.; 9,500; Sec., Col. James M. Phalen, USA, 


| Ret. 
Mmeralogical Society of America (1920), Dept. of 
Geology, Columbia University, New York City: 
> Sec., Paul F. Kerr. 
jing and Metallurgical Engineers (see Engi- 
eers, Amer. Institute of). 
jonary Association, American (1842), 287 
Pourth Ave., New York City; address commu- 
)hications to the secretary. 
pose, Loyal Order of (1889), Mooseheart, Ill.; 
623; Sup. Sec., Malcolm R. Giles. 
Game Birds in America (1930), 342 Madison 
New York City: address communications 
_the president. 
n Horse Club, 90 Broad St., New York 4, 
» ¥.; 175; Sec., F. B. Hills. 
ion Picture Engineers (see Engineers. Soc. of) 
fotion Picture Producers & Distributors of America 
41922), 28 West 44th St.. New York City; 49; 
ec., Carl E. Miken. 
on Pictures, National Board of Review of 
(1909), 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. ¥.; 1,500: 
Exec. Dir., James Shelley Hamilton. 
otor Bus Operators, National Association of 
, 831 Tower Bidg., Ee Os 
-Man., A. W. Koehler. 
Freight Bureau, Central States (1936), 616 
f Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 700; Chairman, 
Chester G. Moore. 
sipal Art Society (see Art Society of N. Y.) 
Association, American (1924), 1313 East 
h .. Chicago, Ill.; 42 State Leagues of 
Municipalities; Exec. Dir., Earl D. Mallery. 
nicipal Engineers of the City of N. Y. (see 
gineers of the City of N. Y.) 
cipal League, National (1894), 299 Broad- 
5 pee York City; 1,925; Exec. Sec., Alfred 
oughby. 
} Painters, National Society of (1893), 1083 
Fifth Ave., New York City; address communica- 
gations to the secretary. j 
seums, can Association of (19067, Smith- 
an Institution, Washington, D. C.; 1,000; 
ir., Laurence Vail Coleman. 
ic, National Bureau for the Advancement of 
916), 315 Fourth Ave., New York City: Board 
Control of 10 members; Man. Dir., C. M. 
emaine: Sec., Thomas E. Rivers. 
sic Teachers National Association (1876); abt. 
James T. Quarles, Uniy. of Missouri, 
Dean D. M. Swarthout, 


, 
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Ss. 
nal Industrial Conference Board (see In- 
strial Conference Board) 
tional Patrol (1938), National Patrol Home, 
“Florence, Ore.; address communication to the 
Cl y- 

Sons of the Golden West (1875), Grand 
ior. 414 Mason. St., San Francisco, Calif.; 
all communications to the grand sec- 


ety of (1883); 550; Pres.. 
acta Eee of Siiean Amherst 
“pr. Alfred C. Kinsey, In- 
ee * (1908), 5540 
Stu Society, American - 
Pershing rele St. Louis, Mo.; address commu- 
Nications to the secretary. 

al Engineers (see Engineers, Amer. Soc. of 


val) 
f€ the U. S. (1890), Pier 2. Lewis 
Sere Peston Tow Boat Co., Boston, Mass.; 
. Gen,, Herbert S. Evans. 


ec 
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Naval Reserve Officers Association, U. 8. 1919), 
828 Varnum St., N. W., Washington, D. A “th 


dress communications to the secretary. 

Navy League of the United States (1902). The 
Mills Bldg., 17th & Pennsylvania Ave., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Sec., Miss Evelyn M. Collins, 

Navy Mutual Aid Association (1879), Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C,; 9,300; Sec., Capt. M. 
B. Dobson. i 

Navy Veterans, U. S. (1935), Mayfair Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; 500; Sr. Watch Officer, Ray W. 
Harris, 606 Bellevue Terrace, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Near East College Association (see College Asso- 
ciation, Near East) 

Needlework Guild of America (1885), 1201 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia 7, Pa.; 1,000,000; Sec., Mrs. 
Alma H. Desborough. 

Negro Congress, National (1935), 717 Florida 
Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C.; address commu- 
nications to the secretary. 

Netherland-America Foundation (1921), 10 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City; 125; Sec., Harold 
_de Wolf Fuller. 

New Engiand Historic Genealogical Society (1845), 
9 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass.; 2,255; Rec. 
Sec., Everett Jefts Beede. 

New England Society of the City of New York 
1805), 206 West 34th St., New York City; ad- 
ress communications ‘to the secretary. : 

New England Women, National Society of (1895), 
949 Maryland Ave., Syracuse, N. Y.; 3,000; Pres. 
Gen., Mrs. Leon E. Bushnell, as above; Corr. Sec. 
Gen., Miss Florence M. Spofford, 422 Arlington 
Place, Chicago, Ill. 

New Era Club (1900), 
York City; 150; Sec., Allen Silverman. 

New York Association for the Blind (see Blind, 
N. Y. Association). 

New York Historical Society (see Historical So- 
ciety, N.. Y.) : 
New York-New Jersey Train Conference (1920); 
1,200; Sec., William Holferlin, 556 Fairview Av., 

Brooklyn 27, N. Y. 
New York Stock Exchange (see Stock Exchange, 


N. Y.) 

Newspaper Classified Advertising Managers, Ass’n 
of (1920), 415 Lexington Ave., New York City; 
address communications to the secretary. 

Newspaper Guild, American (1933), 14 Pearl St., 
New York City; 18,000; Exec. Vice Pres., Sam-B. 
Eubanks; Sec>, Williams W. Rodgers. 

Newspaper Publishers Association, American 
(1887), 370 Lexington Ave., New York City; 
598; Gen. Man., Cranston Williams. 

Ninety-Nines (Int'l Organization of Women Pilots) 
(1929), 1025 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6 D. C.; 775; rst president was Amelia 
Earhart; address all communications to the 
secretary. 

North Sea Mine Force Association (1922), Boston 
City Club, Boston, Mass.; Sec. J. Frank Burke, 
3 Bangor Rd., West Roxbury, Mass. 

Numismatic Association, American (1891), 451 
Wrightwood Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 4,000; Sec., M. 
Vernon Sheldon. 

Numismatic Society, American (1858), Broadway 
ap 156th St., New York City; 412; Sec., Sydney 


Noe; \ 


Nurses Association, American (1896), 1790 Broad- 
way, New York 19, N. Y.; 185,568; Exec. Sec., 
Mrs. Alma H. Scott. : 

Nurses, Guild of St. Barnabas for, (1886), 63 E. 
Hancock Ave., Detroit, Mich.; address commu~ 
nications to the secretary general. / 

Nursing Education, National League of (1893), 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.; 7,500; Exec. 
Sec., Adelaide A. Mayo. 

Nursing, Public Health (see Public Health Nursing) 

Occupation Therapy Association, American (1917), 
175 Fifth-Ave., New York City; address commu- 
nications to the executive secretary. 

Office Management Association, National (1919), 
2118 Lincoln-Liberty Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa.; 
hee gee a? ai Madtel d Surgery 

Ohio Academy of Physica ne an 
(1929), 1444 East 105th St., Cleveland 6, Ohio; 
ny agg glee ge: if eee Hotel Pennsyl- 

Ohio Society of New Yor < 
vania, New York City; 800; Exec. Sec., DeWitt 


/ Durgin Lash. 


| Optimist International (eta), 1721 Railway Ex- 


hange ae St. Louis, Mo.; 14,000; me 
ussell F. Meyer. 

etric Association, American (1898), 518 Wil- 

veh Bde., Minneapolis, Minn.; 8,500; Sec., Dr. 

Ernest H. Kiekenapp. 


ic Association. 
Ona. Atlee New York City; address com- 


munications to the secretary. < 


— 


274 East Broadway, New — 


New York State (1895), 
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nists, American Guild of (1896), 630 Fifth 

pias New York 20, N. Y.; 6,000; Sec., Raymond 
Fenning. 

Oriental Research: American Schovis of (1900), 
409 Prospect St., New Haven, Conn.; 475; Pres., 
Prof. Millar Burrows, Yale Univ. Divinity School, 
New Haven, Conn.; Sec., Prof. Henry J. Cadbury, 
7 Buckingham Pl., Cambridge, Mass. 

Oriental ‘Society, American (1842), 529 Sterling 
Memorial’ Library, New Haven, Conn.; Sec., Fer- 
tis J. Stephens. ; 

Ornithologists Union, American (1883), 2,100; Dir., 
Dr. Lawrence E. Hicks, Ohio Wildlife Research 
Station, Ohio State Univ., Columbus 10, Ohio. 


' Ort (see Women’s American Ort) 


Orthodontists, American Ass’n of (1917), Lowry 
Medical Arts Bldg., St. Paul, Minn.; 610; Sec.- 
Treas., Dr. Max Ernst. 2 

Orthopsychiatric Association, American (1923), 
Rm, 916, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.; 
504; Sec., Milton E, Kirkpatrick, M.D. 

Osteopathic Association, American (1897), 540 No. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 6,341; Exec. Sec., 
Dr. R. C. McCaughan. 

Outdoor Life Federation, Maryland (1937), 29 So. 
Calvert St., Baltimore, Md.; 50 affiliated clubs; 
Pres., G. C. Swope, as above; Sec., Felix C. 
Gajewski, 4347 Sheldon Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


, Owls, Order of (1904), Owl Bldg., 31 Wethersfield 


Ave., Hartford, Conn.; 245,000; Sup. Sec., T. B. 
Kleiman. F 
Pacific Relations, Institute of, American Council 
(1926), 129 East 52d St.. New York City; 200: 
Sec. William W. Lockwood. 
Pan American Society (1912), 630 Fifth Ave., 
New York City; address communications to the 

secretary, ! 
Pah American Student Chain (1939), Colorado 


Bldg., Washington, D. C.; address communica- | 


jtions to the executive secretary. 

Pan American Union (1889), 17th St. & Constitu- 
tion Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C.; govern- 

‘ments of 21 American Republics; Dir. Gen., Dr. 

-L. S.. Rowe. 

Pan Pacifie Union (1917). 1023 Alakea St.,,Hono- 

- Iulu, T. H.; abt. 400; Exec. Sec., Miss Ann Y. 
Satterthwaite, Box 3452, or as above. 

Paper _and Pulp Association, American (1878), 
122. Hast 42nd St., New York City: 16 Divisional 
Associations, 6 affiliated associations; Sec. Ey 
W. Tinker: 

Parenthood Federation of America (see Planned 
Parenthood) a 

Parents and Teachers, National Gongress of (1897), 
600 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago; Tll.; 2,612,345; 
Sec., Mrs. H. S. Klein. 

Park Association (1928), 295 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y¥.; Sec., Miss M. P. Dunn.’ « 
Park Executives and American Park Society, 
American Institute of (1898), Box 422, Rockford, 
Ill.; Exec. Sec., Will O. Doolittle, 
Parks., National Conference on State (1921), 901 
Union Trust Bldg., Washington, D. q ; 
Exec. Sec., Harlean James. 
Pathfinders of America (1914), 12258 Alpine St., 
petzolt. Se 50,000; Founder and Exec. Sec.. 

right, 


Patriotic Society, American Nationai (1931), 106 
E. Adams St., Pittsfield, Ill.;:address commu- 
nications to the secretary. 

Patrolmen’s Benevolent Ass’n of New York City 
(1894), 63 Park Row, New York City; 17,500; 
Sec., Charles J, Monahan, 

Pen Women, National League of American (1897), 
Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C.; abt. 3,000; 
Exec. Sec., Mabel H. Pittle. 

Pennsylvania Society (1899), Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, 301 Park Ave., New York City; 1,400; 

| Sec., Col. Robert Mazet, 270 Broadway, New 

_ York City, 


' People’s Lobby (1928), 1410 H. St., N. W.,- Wash- 


ington, D. C.; 3,175; Sec., Benjamin C. Marsh, 
Rm 308, as above. 
Personal Research Feveration (1921), 60 East 42na 


St., New York City: address communications to 
the secretary. . 


Petroleum aoedtnte.. American (1919), 50 West 


50th St., New’ York 20, \, Y.; 4,000; Sec., Lacey 
he Nee 

armaceutical Association, American (1852 2215 

Constitution. Ave,, Washington, D, gs Rares 

‘communications to the secretary, 

Philatelic Society, American (1886), 3421, Colfax 
“A”, Denver, Colo,, 3,000; Sec., H. C. Davis 
ee ne. t ‘ 

Philological Association, American 1869), Swarth- 
BC Re Swarthmore, fae owe Been 


. Shero. . 
_ Philosophical Association, American (1900), Wes- 


“~ Amer. (1880), 1514-20 W. pees St., Chica 


leyan University, Middletown, Conn.; 85! 
Cornelius Kruse. 

Philosophical Society, American (1727), 
Fifth St., Philadelphia 6, Pa.; 528; Sec., Dy 
F. G. Swann. : 

Physical Society, American (1899); 4,300; Sec; 
K. Darrow, Columbia - University, New 


Physicians, American College of (1915), 4200 1 
St., Philadelphia 4, Pa.; 5,013; Sec.-Gen.,,. 
George Morris Piersol. i | 

Physicians, Association of American (1885); ¢ 
Secs Dry Joseph T. Wearn, Lakeside Hos 
Cleveland, Ohio! | 

Physics, American Institute of (1931), 175 I 
Ave., New York City; Dir., Dr. Henry A. Baw 

Physiotherapy Association, American (1921) 
California Ave., Palo Alto, Calif.; 1,614; Pa 
Catherine Worthingham, as above; Sec., E 
Anderson, 5 Rico Way, San Francisco, Ci 

Pilgrim Society (1820), Pilgrim Hall, Court 
Plymouth, Mass.; Sec., Henry W. Royal, 

Pilgrims of the United States (1904), 17% | 
42d St., New York City; 834; Hon. Sec., 
Elihu Church, y 

(1921), 1001 


Pilot Club International Per) 
4,000; Sec., Wilda Riché 


Bldg., Macon, Ga.; 
son. 

Pipe Organ Pumpers, Guild of Former (ig 
P. O. Box 13, Three Rivers, Mich.; 4,000; Gri 
Diapason, Chet Shafer. 

Planned Parenthood Federation of America (1 
In 1939 American Birth Control League 
Birth Control Clinical Research Bureau me: 
to form Birth Control Federation of A E 
(Name changed to Planned Parenthood in 19 
Nat'l Dir., D. Kenneth Rose; Sec., Mrs. 
= kes 5U1 Madison Ave., New Yo 
N. . ' 

Planning and Civic Association, American (1g 
901 Union Trust Bldg., Washington, D. 
2,000; Exec. Sec., Miss Harlean James. | 

Planning Officials, Ameriean Society of (19 
1313 East 60th St., Chicago, Ill.; 954; Exec; 7 
Walter H. Blucher. . | 

Platisburg, Society of (1933); 1,000; Man. 1 
a N. MacLean, 84 William St., New Yi 

ity. 5 

Poetry Week Fellowship (1927), Rockefeller Pl: 
New York City; Dir., Anita’ Browne. “fi 

Polar Society, American (1934); 496; Sec., Aug 
Howard, c/o American Museum o Natural 
ey ee Park West at 77th St., New ¥i 


- . , | 
Police Association, New York Veteran (1891) | 
Church St., New York City; 2,150; Sec.- 
games J. Gegan. | 
Polish National Alliance of the U. S. of 


Tll.; 300,000; Gen. Sec., . S. Szezerbow 
Political Action, League for Independent (19: 
2298 Doswell Ave., St. Paul, Minn. ; 12,000; 's 
Howard Y. Williams. E 
Political Science Association, American (1903), 


Harris Hall, Evanston, Ill’; address communi} 
tions to the secretary. } 
Political and Social Science, American Acaden 
(1889), 3457 Walnut St. Philadelphia 4, — 
9.000; Sec.. Dr. J. P. Li chtenberger. iy | 
re Sag Nahr States (1890), 750 
ve., New Yor ity; 75 member clubs: 
Sec., Robert F. Kelley, a 1 
Poor, Ass’n for Improving the Condition of (18 
(see Community Service Society of New Yo 
its itch cee Union of the U, . 
oer andish Ave., Plymouw Mas 
6,536; ‘Sec., Anibal S. Branco, Out Me : 
Power Boat Association, American (1962), Ame! 
can Security Bldg., Washington, D. C.; ad 
all communications to the executive secre} 
Prebrieran Pistantoal Sdciety (1852), 520 Wii 
igs ade. ‘a, Pa.; 193; : 
Rev, Thomas C. Peers Jr, oe ee : 
Press Photographers Association of New 


(1915), 220 Hast 42nd St.. N - 
Sec., Pat Candido oF Ore Ong 


- af Y. Society for). ‘ 
rison Association, American (1870), 135 Hast 
St. New York City; 750; Gon Bee. 5 oe 

3. 

Prison Association of New York (1844), 135 ] 
15th St., New York City: 5,231: " Sec. 

‘ ward a ae. Y; 5,231; Gen. Sec., 
roduce Exchange, New York (1862 ,2 Broa 
New York City;’ 923; Sec., Bioyd Sues 


Boat Ball Players (see Ball Players of 

ca). 

ional Baseball Leagues (see Baseball 
es, Nat’l, Ass’n of Professional). 

jonal Woman’s League (1893); 75; Pres., 

Clara Thropp, 545 W. 125th St., N. Y. City; 

.,. Mrs. John B. Woodward, 425 Riverside 

r., New York City. . 

e the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf (see 

Amer. Ass’n to Promote). 

erty Owners & Merchants Ass’n, 42nd Street 

19), 50 East 42nd St.. New York City; 500; 

. Vice Pres., Lloyd P. Hooper. 

tiatric Association, American (1844), 9 Rocke- 

Plaza, New York 20, N. Y.; 3,146; Exec. 
t, Austin M. Davies, Rm. 924-25, as above. 
¢ Health Association (see Health Ass'n, 
nerican). 
lic Health Nursing, National Organization for 
i912), 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.; 
L182; Sec., Miss Ruth Houlton, R.N. 
lic Welfare Association (see Welfare Associa- 

American Public). 

Memorial Committee, General (1937), 
Fourth Ave., New York City; 50,000; Sec., 
ta Ziminski. 
and Paper Industry, Technical Ass'n of the 
(915), 122 East 42d St., New York City; 2,200; 
-Treas., R. G. Macdonald. 
asing Agents, National Ass’n of (1915), 11 
Place, New York City; 7,200; Exec. Sec.- 
is., C: A. Renard. 
rs League, National (1883), 1325 E. Gibson 
¢., Scranton, Pa.; 600; Official Editor, Rufus T. 

ohm, as above; Sec., Everett M. Smith, Box 

Astor Station; Boston, Mass. 

Club International (1919), 1719 Eye St., 
‘W., Washington 6, D. C.; 4,300; Gen. Sec.,- 
s Gwladys W. Jones. 

Association, United Hunts (1905), 250 Park 

.. New York City; 400; Sec.-Treas., Richard 
/N. Gambrill. ; 

‘ing Commissioners, National Ass’n of State 
34), P. O. Box 156, Lexington, Ky.; abt. 85; 
Z,. Thos: R. Underwood. ’ 

Artists, American Federation of (1837), 2 

fest 45th St., New York City; address commu- 
eations to the national executive secretary. 

i gimeers (see Engineers, Institute of). 

9 Relay League, American (1914), 38 LaSalle 
, West Hartford, Conn.; 26,864; Sec., K. B. 


fer. 

Union, International Amateur (1925), 38 
alle Rd., West Hartford, Conn.; 38; Sec., K. 
Warner. 

ds, Association of American (1934), Trans- 
tation Bldg., Washington, D. C.; Railroads 
tes, Canada and Mexico; Sec.- 


Bureau of (1910), 1024 Trans- 
Washington, D. C.; address 


a 


lic superintendent. 
formed Church in the U. S., Board of Foreign 

ions (1838), 905 Schaff Bldg., 1505 Race 
ee aeeipive 2, Pa.; Sec., Rev. A. V. Cassel- 


‘nal Plan Association (1929), 400 Madison 
New York ek aaa Bee Dir., Frederick 
Bs, a . 


ov Associati **Ai932) 1115-15th 
r Veterans ociation : = 
t., N.W., Washington, D. C.; 55,000; Nat’l Com- 
wander, Jack Kyle. 
| Veterans Woman's Association (1936), 


rr 
7203-31st St., N.W., Washington, D. €.; 2,189; 


1 Sec., Gdillion Hopgood. 
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Religious Edvueation, International Council of 
1922), 203 No. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il,.; ad- 
ress communications to the general secretary. 

Research Council, National (1916), 2101 Constitu- 
tion Ave., Washington, D. C.; 220; Exec. Sec., 
Dr. William H. Kenerson. 

Research in Human Heredity, Ass’n for (1938), 
Cold Spring Harbor, L. I., N. Y¥.; Sec., H. H. 
Laughlin. i 

Reserve Officers Association of the U. S. (1922), 
1726 Pennsylvania Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C.; 
address communications to the secretary. 

pe ames Association (see Credit Ass'n, Nat'l 
etail). 

Retail Dry Goods Association (see Dry Goods 
Assn, National Retail). 

Retail Furnishings & Dry Goods Ass’n (see Dry 
Goods Ass'n, Greater N. Y.), 

Retail Jewelers Association (see Jewelers Associa- 
tion, American) 

Revolver Association, United, States (1900), 5 Oak 
St., Springfield, Mass.; 1,800; Sec. Treas., Col. 
Roy D. Jones. 

Rifle Association of America, National (1871), 
1600 Rhode Island Ave., N.W., Washington, 
D. C,; abt. 275,000; Sec.-Treas., Cc. B. Lister. 

Road Buildings Association, American (1902), 
International.Bldg., 1319 F. St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; 5,000; Dir. & Sec., Charles M. 
Upham. 

Rocket Society, American (1930), 1 East 42nd 
St., New York City; address communications 
to the secretary, Rm. 606. 

Rodeo Association, National (1926), Gladstone, 
Mich.; Sec., D. A. Mathison. 

Roller Skating Rink Qperators Ass’n of the U. 8S. 
(1937), 5795 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich.; 
address communications to the secretary. 

Roosevelt Memorial Association (1919), Theodore 
Roosevelt House, 28 East 20th St., New York 
City; Sec., Herman Hagedorn. 

Rose Society, American (1899), Box 687, Harris- 
burg, Pa.; 3,500; Sec, R. Marion Hatton. 

Rosicrucian Order, AMORC (Ancient Mystical 
Order Rosae Crucis) (1915, in U. S.), Rosicru- 
ens San Jose, Calif.; 35,000; Sec., Cecil 

. Poole. 


Rosicrucians, Society of (1909), 321 Agta | 
we ; 


St., New York 25, N. Y.; Sec., G. E iller. 
Rotary International (1905), 35 East, Wacker Drive, 

Chicago, Ill.; 210,000; Sec., Philip Lovejoy. 
Rough Riders, American (1937), 42-22 188th St., 

Flushing, L. I., N. Y.; Sec., Robert Petross- 


Round Table International (1922), Shirley Savoy. 


Hotel, Denver, Colo.; 1,100; Sec.-Treas., James 
Landrum, Rm. 171, as above. 

Rowing Association, Intercollegiate (1895); Sec.- 
Treas., Asa S. Bushnell, Hotel Biltmore, Madi- 
son Ave. at 43rd St., New York City. ‘ 

Royal Arcanum, Supreme Council of (1877), 407. 

Boston, Mass.; 55,009 adult, 


Ned H. Dearborn. 

St. Andrew’s Society of the State of New York 
(1756), 105 East 22nd St., New York City; 850; 
Rec. Sec., Robert Graham. 

St. David’s Society of the State of New York 
(1835), 289 Fourth Ave., New York City; address 
communications to the secretary. i 

St. George’s Society of New York (1770), 15 Moore 
St., New York City; 700; Sec., G.N. B. Watkins, 
Suite 3345, 120 Broadway, New York City. 

Samaritans of the U. S. and Canada, Ancient Mys- 
tic Order of (1901), 207 Tenth St., Niagara 
pyle. N. Y.; Sec., Ralph A. Irish, Apt. 2, as 
above. 

Save the Children Federation (1932), 1 Madison 
Fees New York City; Exec. Dir., br. John RB. 

oris. ; Ye 

Save-the-Redwoods League (1918), 114 Sansome 


. 


St.,.San Francisco, Calif.; 8,700; Sec., Aubrey | ~ : 
Drur; 


S , National Ass’n of Mutual (1920), 


John W. Sandstedt. 


Savings & Loan League, United. States {1903}, f 


221 No, La Salle St., Chicago 1, 11.; 3,700; 
Vice Pres., Morton Bodfish, as 


above; Sec. 
Herman F. Cellarius, 22 East 12th St., Cinein- FI 


nati, Ohio. 
Scenic and Historic Preservation Society, American 

(1895), 287 Convent Ave., New York 31 

New York Cit 

ew or. y. " 

School Art League of New York City (1909), 110 

Livingston St.; Brooklyn 2, N. ¥.; 9,317; Teacher- 

in-Charge, Mrs. Dorothy Thornton. ; ; 


avin “Banks 
60 East 42nd St:, New York City; 508; Sec.,_ 


Morrill Denison, 400 East 52nd St, 
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School Garden Association of New York (1908), 
121 East 51st St.,. New York. City; 10,000; Exec. 
Vice-Pres., Van Evrie Kilpatrick. 

Schools and Colleges Association, American, 3434 
RCA Bidg., 49 West 49th St., New York City; 
address communications to the secretary. _ 

Science, American Association for-the Advance- 
ment of (1848), Smithsonian Institution Bldg., 
Washington, D. C.; Permanent Secretary, Dr. 
F. R. Moulton. 

Sciences, National Academy of , (1863), National 
Academy of Sciences Bldg., 2101 Constitution 
Ave., Washington 25, D. C.;-341 members, 5 
members emeriti, 39 foreign associates; Exec. 
Sec., Paul Brockett. 

Sciences, New York Academy (1817), Central Park 
West at 79th St., New York City; 1,964; Sec., 
Eunice Thomas Miner. 

Scientific Temperance Federation (1906), 400 
Boylston St., Boston, Mass.; Bus. Man., James 
J. McPhillips. 

Scottish Clans, Order of (1887), 1210 Little Bldg., 
Boston, Mass.; 25,000; Sec., Thomas R. P. Gibb. 

Screen Actors Guild (1933), 7046 Hollywood Blvd., 
Hollywood, Calif.; address communications to 
the executive secretary. 

Sculpture Society, National (1895), 115 Hast 40th 
St., New York City; abt. 300; Corr. Sec., Miss 
Cornelia Van A. Chapin. 

Seamen’s Church Institute of New York (1934), 
25 South St., New York City; Dir., The Rev. 
Harold H. Kelley, D.D, (The Janet Roper Club, 3 
East 67th St., New York City, is operated by the 
Institute. It opened Sept. 8, 1943. Named for 
the former house mother and supervisor of the 
Missing seamen’s bureau, the home of the late 
Thomas Fortune Ryan was turned over by his 
grandchildren to the Institute.) 

Seamen’s Friend Society, American (1828), 175 
Fifth Ave., New York City; Exec. Dir. & Sec., 
R. H. Lee-Martin. 

Seamen’s. Service, United (1942), 39 Broadway, 
New York City; Nat’l Exec. Dir., Douglas P. 
Falconer; Sec., Mrs. Lewis W. Douglas. 

Security League, National (1914), 45 West 45th 
St.; New York City; address communications 
to the secretary. 

iced Ny Baseball Congress (see Baseball, Na- 

_ tional). 

Shipbuilders Council of America (1921), 21 West 

. New York 6, N. Y.; 69; Sec., C. C. Knerr. 

Shipbuilders, Natonal Council of American (name 
changed to Shipbuilders Council of America). 

Shoe Retailers Association, National (1912), 274 
Madison Ave., New York City; Exec. Vice-Pres., 
L. EH. Langston. 

Shore & Beach Preservation Association, American 
(1926), 1060 Broad St., Newark, N. J.; 300; 
Sec., Peter J. Gannon. 

Shorthand Reporters Association, National (1899), 
150 Nassau St., New York 7, N. Y.; 1,250: Sec., 
Louis Goldstein, + 

Sigma Xi, The Society of the (1886, at Cornell 
University to encourage research in. science): 
45,000; Sec., George A. Baitsell, Osborn Zoologi- 
cal Laboratory, Yale University, New Haven, 


Conn. 

Simplified Spelling Board (1906), Lake Placid 
Club, N. Y.; 180; Sec., Godfrey Dewey, 1 Madi- 
son-Ave., New York City. 

Sixth Avenue Association (1922), 570 Sixth Ave., 
New York il, N. Y.; 600; Sec., D. S. Macdonald. 

Ski Association of America, National (1904), Ar- 
cade Bldg., Menomonie, Wisc.; about 275 clubs; 
Sec., L. C. Ellingson. 

Soap and Glycerine Producers, Ass’n of American 
1926), 381 Fourth Ave., New York City: ad- 
ress communications to the manager. 

Social Hygiene Association, American (1914), 1790 
Broadway, New York City; address communica- 
tions to the executive director. 

Social Sciences, National Institute of (1899), 271 
Madison Ave., New York City; 540; Sec., Miss 
Rosina Hahn. | 

Social Security, American Association for (1927), 
22 Hast 17th St.. New York City; Act. Exec. 
Sec., Miss Adele Bloom. 

Social Work, National Conference of (1873), 82 No. 


High St., Columbus, Ohio; 6,000; Gen. Sec., 
Howard R. Knight, 
Social Workers, American Association of (1922), 


130 East 22nd St., New York City; 11,000; Exec. 
Sec., Joseph P. Anderson. 

Society of the Cincinnati (1783), Anderson House, 
2118 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington 
8, D. C.; 1,500; Sec. Gen., Francis Apthorp 
Foster, Vineyard Haven, Mass. 

Sociological Society, American (1905), U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.; 950; Sec., 
Conrad Taeuber. 


. Ave., 


Sojourners, National (1917) : 


Washington, D. C.; 15,000; Pres. 
Bradley, Jr., U.S.N., 105 Montgom 
San Francisco, Calif.; Sec., Col. Geo. | 


+ Geos |, 
macht, U.S.A., Hdqts, APO 958, c/o Posts 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Sons of The American Legion (see A* 
Legion, Sons of). ~ t 

Sons of the American Revolution, Emp 
Society (1890), Hotel Plaza, Fifth Ave. 
St., New York 19, N. Y.; 2,500; Sec., Mas 
A. DuBois. ; 

Sons of the Americar Revolution, National 
of the (1889), 1227 16th St., N. W., y 
6, D. C.; 16,000; Sec. Gen., Frank B. Stee 

Sons of the American Revolution, Ney 
Chapter (1918), Hotel Plaza, Fifth Ave. 
St., New York 19, N. Y.; 1,200; Seci 
Chas. A. DuBois. 

Sons of Confederate Veterans (1896), Laww 
Richmond, Va.; 15,000; Adjt.-in-Chief, 
L. Hopkins, Rm. 301-06, as above. 

Sons of Italy Grand Lodge (1911), 231 Has 
ae New York City; 10,000; Sec., L 
pione, 


Sons of St. 
(1784), 


York Chapter (1883), 2225 Municipa 
New York City; 5,000; Dept. Sec., Julius ? 
220 Fifth Avi 


1530 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa.: abt. | 


Exec, Sec., Martha R. Servis. / 
Southern Council of Research (1939), Times 
Henderson, Texas; 26; Chmn., Garlarm 


Farmer; Sec., Agnes L. Farmer. 
Southern Education Foundation (see Educ# 
Southern Society, New York (1886), 165 Bro 

New York.6, N. Y.; 825; Sec., Harter F. W 
Spanish War Veterans, United (1904), 40 0 

N. E., Washington, D. C.; 95,000: Qm., | 
Special Librari Ass Ass’x 

pecia! raries ’n (see Libr: j 
Sponsors of the United as Nae 

(4908), Washington, D. C.; 450; ‘Pres. \ 

ae, Al pire shee 2) St., B 

apes ECL Ss. Stanton R. 
ecsigtandria, Va. Norman, R. ; 

andar ssociation, Ameri g 

39th St. New York 18, N. a Oe some 

Societies, departments and mm 

Sec., P. G. Agnew. head =e 

(1938), Law 


oa sane ge eae of ,the 
chmond, Va.; $ r 7 
oop we ; Ass’t Adjt. Gen., Wal 
e Founders’ Society of Ameri 
Midland Bldg., Cleveland, America (lege 
munications to the executive vice presi 
State Governments, Council of (1925), 13 


60th St., Chicago, Ill.; 4 - 
Prank Hane go 8 States; Exec. 


communications 
Staten Island Civic 
t. George, S. I., N. Y.: Se A 
Statistical Association, American (1839), 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C.; 3,038; Exec, 
to Sec., Mrs. Mary K. Sooll, : 
Steamship Historical Society of 
Peabody Museum, Salem. Mass.; 
Leland D. Wood, 62 Broad St., 
Steel Founders Society of America 
land Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio; 208 


L. Collier all 
(1919), 369 Lexir 
Sec:, C ri 


115; 
‘sin 
; Sec.,’ 


Steuben Society a America 
ew York City; Nat’ onra 
Linke, Suite 2003, as Doren ay a 


/ 


Bxchange, Chicago (1882), 120 So. LaSalle 
Chicago, Ill.; 300; Sec., Carl E. Ogren. 
Exchange, New York (1792), 11 Wall St., 
York City; 1,375; Act. Sec., John C. Korn. 
t Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions 
156 Fifth Ave., New York City; address 


ent Assembly, United States; 2 
Rogers, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, 


tr Brokers Association, National (1903), 129 
ont St., New York 5, N. ¥.; 400; Exec. Sec., 
D. Hegeman, Jr., Rm. 808, as above. 

Club, W. G. (1914), 2955 Columbus Ave. 
oit 6, Mich.; 345; Exec. Dir., A. M. Lee. 
hing Association, American (1932), Sun- 

me Park, Mays Landing, N. J.; 108,400; Exec. 
Iisley Boone. 

id School Association (see Religious Edu- 
ation, Int’l Council of). 

aday School Auxiliary Society, National (1937). 
‘I First St., Pleasant Hill, Mo.; address com- 

Mications to the secretary. 

ession of Vice, New York Society for the 
), 215 West 22nd St., New York City; 300; 


pe 
etd 


John S. Sumner. 
| Fishing Club, East End (1931), Riverhead, 
po, N. Y.; 578; Sec., Victor Mohns. 


: American College of (1913), 40 East 
He St., Chicago, Ill.; 13,500; Sec.,’ Board of 
egents, Eleanor K. Grimm. 
, 1. Association, American (1879); 311; Pres.., 
& Frederick A. Coller, 2105 Wallingford Rd.. 
mm Arbor, Mich.; Sec., Warfield M. Firor. 
D., Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, Md. 
ny, Society of, or Columbian Order (1786), 
3 Madison Ave, New York City; 1,000; Grand 
a ae John Gordon Battle; Sec., Edward J 
en. 
"Association, National (1907), Library_of Con- 
fess. Washington, D. C.; 1,300; Sec., Raymond 
_Manning. 
thers, erican Federation of (1916), 506 So. 
Bbash Ave., Chicago, Ill.; address communica- 
to the secretary. 
rs of English, Nt’! Council of (1911), 211 
58 e St., Chicago 21, Ill.; 6,967; Sec., W. W. 
chers of Spanish, American Association of 
M17), Denison Univ., Granville, Ohio; 2,345; 
., Graydon S. DeLand. 
fieal Appraisers, American Society of (1936). 
Wi West 5th St., Los Angeles 13, Calif.; 74; 
‘es., H. V. Johnson, as above; Sec., Charles 
Preyer, 420 Ridgewood-Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
fision Engineers (see Engineers, Institution 
merican }. 
rs of Honor and Temperance (1845), Amer- 
branch, 37 Liberty St., New Britain, Conn.; 
at’) Sec., John Sloan. 
mple Sisterhoods, National Federation of (1913), 
> ants Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio; 60,000; Exec. 
Miss Jane Evans. 
see Recreation Association (1940), 509 New 
nkle Bldg., Knoxville, Tenn.; 50; Act. Sec.- 
., Leo J. Zuber. 
National Federation of (1872), 15 West 
St., New York 18. N. Y.; 147; Sec., Miss 


ne L. Blunt. 
cal Schools, American Association of 

}, 744 Jackson Pl., N. W., Washington 6, 
C.; 95 theological ‘seminaries; Exec. Sec., 
d Wickey, Suite 105, as above. 
hical Society (1875), Covina, Calif., Sec.- 
, John P. Yan Mater. 
Fourth Street-Midtown Association (1918), 
est 34th St., New York City; address com- 
cations to the secretary. 

asters International (1924), 516 First Na- 

Bank Bldg., Santa Ana, Calif.; 4,100; 

Ralph C. Smedley. 

> Merchants Association of the U. S. (1915), 
Madison Ave., New Yerk City; 409; Man. 

Charles Dushkind. : 

Clubs, International Ass'n of (1924), 519 
te Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y.; 3,000; Sec., Irving 
Templeton. 

Hall, The (1894), 113 West 43rd St., 

City; Sec., Miss Iva Nichols. 
Society, American (1825), 31 West 46th St., 
York City; address communications to the 

al manager. 

Club of Baltimore (1920), Lord Baltimore 

Baltimore, Md.; 765; Sec., James O. 
$38, Baltimore, Md. 


a 


9 


. New 
¥ 


7 


° urtis. 
a oe , 292 Madi- 
I 739; Gen. Sec 


2 
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Transportation Ass’n of America (1935), 105 West 


Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill,; 4,000 corporations; 
20,00€ individuals; Exec. Vice Pres., Donald D. 
Conn.; Sec., E. C. Krogh. 

Trapshooting Association, Amateur (1923), Van- 

_ dalia, Ohio; 8,700; Sec., L. M. Krieg. 

Travelers Aid Society (1907), 144 East 44th St., 
aoc City; 835; Gen. Dir., Katherine BE. 

oung. ; 

Travelers of America, Order of United Commercial 
(1888), 632 No. Park St., Columbus, Ohio; ad- 

dress communications to the secretary. 

frotting Association, United States (1938), 525 
Main St., Hartford, Conn.; Exec. Vice Pres., 
Roger Duncan. 

Trucking Association, American (1933), 1424 Six- 


teenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C.; address 
communications to the secretary. 
Tuberculosis Association, National (1904), 1790 


Broadway, New York City; 2,332; Man. Dir.. 


Kendall Emerson. . 
Turners, American (1848), 8735 E, Jefferson St., 


Detroit, Mich.; 34,950; Sec., Emil L, Pletz. 


| Typothetae of America, United (1887), 719 Fif- 


teenth St., N. W., Washington 5, D. C.; 825; 
Chmn. Management Committee, Otis H. John- 
son. 

Underwriters, American Institute of Marine (1898), 
99 John St., New York City; 72 companies; Sec., 
Ernest G. Driver. 

Underwriters Ass’n of the City of New York, Life 
(1886), Hotel Pennsylvania, Seventh Ave. at 
33rd St., New York City; 1,800; Exec. Man., 
John M. Hughes. 

Underwriters, National Board of Fire (1866), 85 
John St., New York 7, N. Y.; 207; Gen. Man., 
W. E. Mallalieu. 

Union for Concerted Feace Efforts, American 
(1939), 8 West 40th St., New York City. (in-. 
active at the present time). 

Unitarian Laymen’s League (1919), 25 Beacon St., 
Boston 8, Mass.; 4,100; Sec., Winslow C. Sisson, 
11 Gray St., Arlington, Mass. 

Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian Women. 
General Alliance of (1890), 25 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton 8, Mass.; 21,632; Se¢., Mrs. Roydon C. 
Leonard. ; 

Unitarian Sunday School Society (1827), 25 Beacon 
St., Boston 8, Mass.; Exec. Sec., v. Ernest 
W. Kuebler. 

Unitarian Youth, American (1896, as Young Peo- 
ple’s Religious Union), 25 Beacon St., Boston 8, 
Mass.; 8,000; Sec., Mrs. Jean Hueston. 

United Amateur Press Association (1895), Sec., 
Roy Erford, 515 Title Insurance Bldg., Seattle, 


Wash. z 

United American War Veterans of the United 
States (1918), 478 Broad St., Newark, N. J.; 
87,429: Sec., Edward Goerke, 265 Pomona Ayve., 
Newark, N. J. 5 

United Hospital Fund (see Hospital Fund). 

United Press Associations (1907), 220 East 42nd ~ 
St., New York City; Pres., Hugh Baillie; Sec., 
R. H. Fancher. | ; : 

United Seamen’s Service (see Seamen’s Service, 
United). _ 

United Service Organizations (1941), Empire State 
Bldg., Fifth Ave. at 34th St., New York City; 
Sec., Randall J. LeBoeuf, Jr. 2 

United Youth for Victory (1940), (form. Nat’! 
Foundation for American Youth), 51 East 42nd 
St., New York City; address communications to 
the executive secretary. 

Universalist General Convention (1866), 16 Beacon 
St., Boston, Mass.; address communications to 
the secretary. 

Universalist Youth Fellowship (1889), 16 Beacon — 
St., Boston 8, Mass.; 3,500; Sec., Miss Dorothy 
Petersen, 97 Gould St., Wakefield, Mass. 


University Extension Association, National ess 


‘of (1915 ), 


University Professors, American Ass’n 
t . WwW 6, 


h st., N 


” ’ 


N D..Cis 
address communications to the Librarian, as 


Urtown Chamber of Commerce (see Chamber of 


Commerce, Uptown). 
New York (1919), 204 West 136th 
en New Work City; 500; Exes. Sec., Edward S. 


Lewis. 
} iation (see Regular Veterans). 
Veterans aeeesclatian, Rineetbasl (see American 


Veterans). ; 
llied American (1922), 
ec Chicago, Iil.; 


address communications to the ‘“gecretary. 


Veterans .of Foreign ‘Wars. of the Tv ‘Ss. 52899), 
Broadway at 34th St., Kansas. City 2, 
450,000; Adjt. eon R. B. Handy, Jr. 

“Veterans of Forei eign Wars of the U. 

Auxiliary to the (1913), 406 West 34th a Kansas 

City 2, Mo.; 125,000; Nat’l Sec. -Treas., Grace 

H. Davis. 
Veterans éf the U. S. ea United American War 

Veterans). 
Veterans Womans Associations Association (see 
Regular Veterans Womans). 

Veterinary Medical Association, American (1863), 
- 600 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl.; 8,000: 
: Exec. Sec., Dr. J. G. Hardenbergh. 

j Vocational Association, American (1925), 1010 Ver- 
iy! mont Ave., Washington, D. C.; address com- 

Munications to the executive secretary. 

Voters, Women (see Women Voters). 

: ' Walt Whitman Society of America (1936), 377 
- Anchor Ave., Oceanside, N. Y¥.; 4,562; Exec. 

: Chairman, Fred R. Jones. 

é Walter Scott Foundation (see Crippled Children). 

, Walther League (see Lutheran Walther League). 
War of 1812, General Society of the (1814), 27 

West 44th St., New York City; 600; Sec., Capt. 
Milo Frederick McAlpin. 

War Mothers, American (1917), 2006 Columbia 
Road, Washington 9, D. C.; 12,000; Sec., Mrs. 
Florence A, Latham. 

War, National Council for the Prevention of Ge): 
532 17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C.; ad- 

dress communications to the secretary. 

War Production, Automotive Council (see Auto- 


motive Council). 
Water Works Association, American (1881), 500 
New York City; 4,739; Sec., Harry 


Fifth Ave., 
_E. Jordan. 
Waterways Association, bad York State (1909), 
240 State St., Albany, N. Y.; address communi- 
Sieh to the secretary. 
eights and Measures, American Institute of 
= weitte, 33 Rector St., New York City; address 
communications to the secretary. 
‘Welfare Association, American Public (1930), 1313 
East 60th St., Chicago, Ill.; 2,300; Dir., Fred 
Hoehler. 
est Side Association of Commerce eee 330 
West 42nd St., New York 18, N. ¥-; 1,000; Man. 
Dir., James Ww. Danahy. 
Westchester County Children’s Association (1914), 
Rm, 502, 8 Church St.. White Plains, N.Y; 
000; Exec, Dir., Mrs. Edith J. Mitchell. 
olesale Druggists Association (see Druggists 
__Ass’n, National). 
Wholesale Dry Goods Institute (see Dry Goods 
Institute, Wholesale). 


Wildlife Institute, American (1935), Investment 
J Bite. Washington, D. c.; 700; Sec., J. Paul 


ler. 


omen Geographers (see Geographers, Society of). 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union (1874), 
1730. Chicago Ave., Evanston, Ill.; 400,000; Sec., 
_ Miss Lily Grace Matheson. 
omen’s International Bowling Congress (see 
‘Bowling Congress, Women's). 
‘oman’s League, Professional (see Frofessional 
Woman’s). 
we s Relief Corps, SK (see Grand Army of 
epublic, Auxiliary to): J 
4 m’s Roosevelt Memorial Association (1919), 
East 20th St., New York City; 1,000; Sec. 
[rs. Randolph E. Chandler. 
Women of The Army and Navy Legion of Valor 
oe the U. S. (1905), 255 50th St., Pittsburgh, 
w ‘a.; address communications to the secretary. 
Women Voters, National League of (1920), 726 
Jackson Pl., Washington 6, D. C.; affiliate 
bate Leagues in 33 States and the District of 
Columbia; Sec., Mrs. R. T. H. Halsey. 
Women, Voters, New York ieee os (1920), 461 
_ Four! ve., New Yor - ¥.; Sec., Mrs. 
- John F. Palmer, 
omen’s American Ort: (1926 in U. S.; 1880 in 
Ave., mets York City;. Sec., 


eboney: 212 Fifth 
fiss Sylvie Schwarts, Rm. 1400, as above. 
men’s r etek gat New York (1934), 61 
z: Broadway, New York 6, N. Y.; 200; Pres., tants 
Federation of (1890), 


-s _C, Connolly, 
Women’s Clubs, General 
1734 N St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C.; 2,500, 
000 members; Pres., Mrs. John U. Whitehurst. 
‘omen’s Clubs, National Federation of Business 
and ee (1919), 1819 Broadway, New 


York 23, N. Y,; 76,000; Exec. Sec., Louise Frank- 
lin Bac! n 


, Ladies | 


: Meas Peace Association C526), Sec.-Treas.. 


. 264 vigor St., 
Mary H. Tolman. 
Women’s International League for 
Ereceoy (1915), 1734 F N. W., 
D. 25,000; Sec., Miss Dorothy De’ 

Beas Int'l Bowling Congress (see 
Congress). ‘ 

Women’s Medical Association of New. 
(1900); 250; Sec., Dr. Margaret M. KS 
114 East 54th St., New York City. 

Women’s National Republican Club (1921 
51st St., New York City; address co: 
tions to the secretary. 

Women’s Trade Union League (1903), 247 1 
ton Ave., New York City; 100,000; Hxeci 
Blanch Freedman; Office Sec., Katherine - 

Women’s Trade Union League of America, N: 
ee 317 Machinists Bldg., Was 

; Sec.-Treas., Elisabeth Christmai 

wiae Voluntary Services, J 
345 Madison Ave., New York City; 
Founder and Pres., Mrs. Alice T. McLe 
Mrs. Leroy Lincoln. 

Woodmen of America, Modern (1883), 1504; 
Ave., Rock Island, Ill.; 407,236; Sec., J. Gi 
Woodmen Circle, Supreme Forest (1891). 
Farnam St., Omaha, Nebr.; 130,747; Sec. 
Clara B. Cassidy, Woodmen Circle Bld 
above. ‘i 
Woodmen of the World (1890), 1447 Tremow 
Denver 2, Colo.; 389939 all classes; Sec., | 

Kingdon. 

Woodmen of the World Life Insurance § 
(1890), Insurance Bldg., Omaha, Nebr.; 3: 
Sec., W. C. Braden. £ 

Woodrow Wilson Foundation (1922), 8 We 
St., New York City; dress communic: 
to the executive secretary. G 

Wool Manufacturers, National Assoc 
(1864), 386 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Pres., Arthur Besse, as above; Sec. 
Humphreys, 80 Federal St., Boston, M 

World Alliance for International eR: 
Through the Churches (American ow 
(1914), 70 Fifth Ave., New York City; 1,000! 
Sec., Dr. Henry A. Atkinson. 4 


World Calendar Association aw eee Fi; 
New York [SR Peis | “a 
Lillie. | 


20, R 
beth Achelis; Sec., Miss Harriet one 


. Ryan, Jenkins, Minn 


waa Peace Foundation (1910), 40 Mt. 
Hh Mass.; Dir., Prof. ‘Leland M. 
TIC. 


Young Men’: s Hehrear Association (1874), Le: 
Ave. and ae St., New York City; 5,000 
Fabian M } Gretel 1440 Broadway, New ' 

y 


Young People’s Religious Union (see Unit 
Youth, American). 7, | 


Young Women’s Christian Associations ¢ 
U. S. A., National Organization of ( C908 
Lexington Ave., New York City: 504,7 
of Nat’l Board, Mrs. William Crawford 


Young Women’s Hebrew Association (1903), 
ington Ave. at 92nd St., w York is | 
Sec,, Mrs. Benjamin areca 


Youth Fellowship, Universalist (1889), 16 BI 
St., Boston, Mass.; address communicatio: 
the secretary. 


Youth Hostels, American (1934), Northfield, 2 
Hee ,000" passholders; Exec. Dir, 
m 


Zionist Organization of America (1897; * 
1918), nie’ 16th St., W., Washingt 
D. C.; 250,000 inc. Aihinted and allied o 
eee oe Dir., Simon Shetzer. 7 

Zonta International (1919), 59 E. Van Bi 


Chicago, Ill.; 4,500; Exec. Sec., Miss Harri 
Richards. . 


Zoologists, American Society of ete) aly 029; 
Prof. T. S. geld nee of 
C. 


ae: aaa pras = ‘ks Be Denne A 
man Laboratory 0} oology, Vv. 0! 
cago, Chicago 37, nm ev ee 
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Poll of Radio Editors Names Air Favorites 


a 
ie New York World-Telegram, a Scripps Howard newspaper, annually conducts a poll of radio editors 
@ United States and Canada to determine the popular leaders in the various forms of entertain- 
over the air. The Aa is the oldest and most coniprehensive of radio editorial opinion. In the 
ih annual poll in 1942 votes were cast by radio editors representing all the large cities in the United 
Ss and Canada and also the smaller centers. Votes are tabulated on the basis of three points for 


ai and 1942: 


editor's first choice, two for second and one for third choice. 


Here are. the leaders for 1940, 


; eat . ‘ ah ot bs at aie F 
's econ r ourth 
i Bob Hope Information Please Jack Benny Fred Allen sine Crosby 
fi—Bob Hope Jack Benny Information Please Fred/Allen Bing Crosby Hour 
ack Benny Fred Allen Information Please Bob Hope Bing Crosby Hour 


Harry James 
uy Lombardo 
Guy Lombardo 


t 
i- 


” Information 
F Please 


H—Information 


POPULAR ORCHESTRA 
Guy Lombardo 
Glenn Miller 
Glenn Miller Wayne King 
PROGRAM 


QUIZ 
Take It or Leave It Quiz Kids 
Truth or Conse- 
quences 
Take It or Leave It Quiz Kids 


Tommy Dorsey 
Fred Waring 


Kay Kyser 
Fred Waring 


Fred Waring Sammy Kaye 
Tommy Dorsey 
Kay Kyser 


Bob Hawk Dr. I. Q. 


Truth or Con- Kay Kyser’s Col- 


4 Please sequences lege of Musical 
WY now e 
0—information Take it or Truth or Conse- Quiz Kids Kay Kyser 
i) Please Leave it quences 
MALE POPULAR SINGER 
‘Bing Crosby Dennis Day Barry Wood Frank Sinatra Lanny Ross 
2 Frank Parker 
it—Bing Crosby Kenny Baker Dennis Day Lanny Ross Barry Wood 
‘Bing Crosby Kenny Baker Lanny Ross Dennis Day Tony Martin 
aT GIRL POPULAR SINGER 
2—Dinah Shore KGte Smith Ginny Simms Connie Boswell Frances Langford >| 
t—Dinah Shore Kate Smith Connie Boswell Ginny Simms Frances Langford 
Kate Smith Dinah Shore Connie Boswell Ginny Simms Frances Langford 
: DEREAMATIC PROGRAM 
‘Lux Radio Screen Guild Henry Aldrich Cavalcade of Inner Sanctum 
ie Theater America ’ 
Radio Tneater Aldrich Family Helen Hayes One Man’s Family ge Sv of 
erica *, 
Radio Theater Helen Hayes One Man’s Family Arch Obeler Conpptie Work- / 
: shop + 
Th ‘ SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA : 
2—New York Phil- NBC Symphony Kostelanetz Or- Philadelphia Voorhees Orches- 
Mt harmonic chestra Symphony tra t 
New York Phil- NBC Symphony Detroit Symphony Andre Kostelanetz Richard Crooks- 
harmonic Orch. Orchestra Orchestra Concerts Margaret Speaks 
—Arturo Toscanini John Barbirolli Alfred Wallensteir Leopold Stokowski AndreKostelanetz 
CLASSICAL SINGER 
ily Pons Nelson Eddy Richard Crooks Lawrence Tibbett Jan Peerce 
= Gladys Swarthout : 
—Lily Pons a —— Saaaye Cg ety James Melton aba Rdg 
Too awrence Tibbe 
Sate me: John Charles Margaret Speaks 
Thomas ae 
Be SPORTS ANNOUN 
Been ser Telus = ESieseer «= Bee fuer = Bon Bunty 
ve Ted Husin: arber 0) on 
0- Bil Stern Ted Husing Red Barber Bob Elson Fort Pearson 
a | PROGRAM ANNOUNCER : 
-—Milton Cross Ken Carpenter Harry von Zell Don Wilson Martin Block | 
—Harry von Zell Don Wilson Milton Cross Ken Carpenter Ben Graver 
-—Don Wilson Harry von Zell Ken Carpenter Milton Cross Ben Grauer 
* COMMENTATOR - 
42—Raymond Gram H. V. Kaitenborn Lowell Thomas Gabriel Heatter William L. Shirer 
; Swing 
. Swing Elmer Davis Lowell Thomas William Shirer 
tice Grease ie Uo galtonborn % Lowell Thomas Eimer Davis Pau: Sullivan 
Swing * 

‘HILDREN’S PROGRAM ‘ 
2—Let’s Pretend Quiz Kids r Lone Ranger Jack Armstrong School of the Air 
i—Let's Pretend Lone Ranger Quiz Kids Ireene Wicker’s Milton, Cross’ 

, Singing Lady eer i Coast 
; ona 
. Ireene Wicker Let’s Pretend Quiz Kids Lone Ranger March of Games 
-* FAVORITE QUARTER HOUR id mente ae oe } 
Fred Waring Vic and Sade Walter Winchell News of the World . oa eng ; 
j—Waring’s Penn- Walter Wincoell Lum ‘n’ Abner dk re ‘ge rate nes 
0- Prot Waring Amos ’n’ Andy Walter Winchell Easy Aces . Lum ’n’ Abner 


Bob Hope Jack Benny Fred Allen ie 
1--Bob Hope Jack Benny Fred Allen Fibber McGee and _Red Skelton 
ane bb McGee Charlie McCarthy 

ack B Bob Hope Fred Allen ay Bid Mel 
ig oO TANDING NEW ST: eC 

Dinah Shore Zero Mostel Red Skelton Herb Shriner Ed Gardner 
a Red Shore Met 
- ore 

; OUTSTANDING SINGLE BROADCAST sa: kana ecttonl gtsnbecst 
cir teltles ar bind ines gee Chur Congress takovich’s Sev- 


<9 


2—The Army Show 


aq eeing of battle- 
= 'sS P Prince of 
— Wale: 


President Roosevelt’s Declaration of War Speech 


LEADING COMEDIAN 


BEST GOVERNMENT SHO 


Fibber McGee and Red Skelton 


enth Symphony 
z } 


Ww 
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The Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences confers Awards of Merit annually to recc 


outstanding achievements in motion pictures. 


1927-28 
Actress: Janet Gaynor, ‘‘Seventh Feaven.”” 
Actor: Emil Jannings, ‘‘Way of All Flesh. 
Production: ‘‘Wings,’’ Paramount. a 
Artistic Quality of Production: ‘‘Sunrise,’’ Fox 
Film Corp. Q pe 
Direction: Frank Borzage, ‘‘Seventh Heaven. 
Lewis Milestone, ‘‘Two Arabian Knights.’’ a 
Art Direction: William C. Menzies, ‘‘Tempest. 
Cinematography: Charles Rosher, Karl Struss, 


“Sunrise.’* 
Writing: Original story: Ben Hecht, ‘‘Under- 
cphostee Adaptation: Benjamin Glazer, ‘‘Seventh 
eaven.”’ y 
mo Writing: Joseph Farnham, ‘Telling the 
orld.’’ 
Engineering Achievement: Roy Pomeroy, ‘‘Wings.’” 
Special Awards: Warner Bros., for “Jazz 
Singer.”” Charles Chaplin, ‘“‘The Circus.” 
; 1928-29 


Actress: Mary Pickford, ‘‘Coquette.”” 
, Actor: Warner Baxter, ‘In Old Arizona.” 
Production: ‘‘Broadway Melody,’’ Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer. i" 3 
Direction: Frank Lloyd, ‘‘The Divine Lady.” 
ante et dort Cedric Gibbons, ‘‘Bridge of San 
uis Rey.” 
Cinematography: Clyde. de Vinna, ‘White 
Shadows of the South Sea.’’ 
Writing: Hans Kraly, ‘‘The Patriot.” 


1929-30 

Actress; Norma Shearer, ‘‘Divorcee.”” 

Actor: George Arliss, ‘‘Disraeli.’’ 

Production: ‘All Quiet on the Western Front,’ 
Universal. =< : 

Direction: Lewis Milestone, ‘‘All Quiet on the 
Western Front.” 

Art Direction: Herman Rosse, ‘‘King of Jazz.”’ 

Cinematography: Willard Vander Veer and 
Joseph T. Rucker, ‘“‘With Byrd at the South Pole.”’ 

Writing: Frances Marion, ‘“The Big House.’’ 

‘Sound Recording: Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Sound 
Department, ‘“‘The Big House.’’ 


1930-31. 

Actress: Marie Dressler, “‘Min and Bill.” 

Actor: Lionel Barrymore, ‘‘Free Soul.” 

Production: ‘‘Cimarron,’’? RKO. 

Direction: Norman Taurog, ‘‘Skippy.’’. 

Art Direction: Max Ree, ‘‘Cimarron.”’ 

Cinematography: Floyd Crosby, ‘‘Tabu.”’ 

Writing: Original story: John Monk Saunders, 
“Dawn Patrol.”” Adaptation: Howard Estabrook, 
“Cimarron.’’ 
- Sound Recording: Paramount Sound Department. 

Scientific Awards: Electrical Research Products, 
Inc., RCA Photophone, Inc., and RKO Radio Pic- 
tures for Noise Reduction Recording Equipment. 
duPont Film Mfg. Co. and Eastman Kodak Co. for 
Supersensitive Panchromatic Film. Fox Co. 
for use of Synchro-Projection Composite Photog- 
raphy. Electrical Research Products, Inc. for Moy-' 
ing Coil Microphone Transmitters. RKO Radio 
Pictures, Inc. for Reflex Types of Microphone Con- 
centrators. RCA Fhotophone, Inc. for Ribbon 
Microphone Transmitters. 


1931-32 ; 
_ Actress: Helen Hayes, ‘‘The Sin of Madelon 
Claudet.”” 


me Fredtic March, “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
‘yde.’’ 
Bec oeueton: “Grand Hotel,” Metro-Goldwyn- 


ayer. 
Direction: Frank Borzage, ‘‘Bad Girl.’’ 
Art Direction: Gordon Wiles, Bt ey a 


Cinematography: Lee Garmes, ‘‘Shangh: - 
ress ’” 

Writing: Original story: Frances Marion, ‘The 
hamp.’” ee os Edwin Burke, ‘‘Bad Girl.” 


: “Flowers and Trees,’ 
Comedy: ‘“‘The Music Box,”’ 
Roach Studios. Novelty: ‘‘Wrestling Swordfish:” 
Mack Sennett, Inc. 
Sound Recording: Paramount Sound Department. 
Scientific Awards: Technicolor Motion Picture 
Corp. for Color Cartoon Process. Eastman Kodak 
Com) for Type 
bey Award: To Walt Disney for creation of 


1932-33 > 

hives Satan Beouarn, “Morning Glory.” 

: Charles Lau > 
Henry VIII." a 


“The Private Life of 


Motion. Pictures—Arts and: ‘Sciences 


Motion Picture Arts and- Sciences Awards i i 


1 


x 
% 


Production: ‘‘Cavalcade,”” Fox Film Corp. . 
Direction: Frank Lloyd, ‘‘Cavalcade.’’ ; 
Art Direction: William L. Darling, ‘‘Caval 
Cinematography: Chas. Byrant Lang, J: 
rari Original tory: Robert Lord, ‘Oni 
riting: al story: Robe: ord, = 
Passage.’’ Adaptation: Sarah Y. Mason and ¥ 
Heerman, ‘‘Little Women.”’ 


Studios, Inc. 

Assistant Direction: Wm. Tummel, Fox; ¢ 
Dorian, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer; Chas. Ba 
Paramount; Dewey Starkey, RKO Radio; Fre 
United Artists; Scott Beal, Universal; . 
Hollingshead, Warner Bros. i 

Sound Recording: Paramount Sound Depa 
for “‘A Farewell to Arms.” 

Scientific Awards: Electrical Research Prods 
Inc. for Wide Range Recording and Reprodu 


ment and effective use of the Transluscent Cx 
lose Screen in Composite Photography. 


: 1934 
wiowee Claudette Colbert, “It Happened | 
cht.” 


1 5 

Actor: Clark Gable, ‘‘It Happened One Nig 

Production: ‘‘It Happened One Night,” Goa 

a. i : 
ceo Frank, Capra, ‘It Happened 

ght.” Y 

Art Direction: Cedric Gibbons and Fredric E 
“The Merry Widow.’’ y 

Cinematography: Victor Milner, “‘Cleopatra, 

Writing: Original story: Arthur Caesar, “1 
hattan Melodrama.’’ Adaptation: Robert Ris 
“It Happened One Night.”’ 

Short Subjects: Cartoon: “‘The Tortoise an 
Hare,’’ Disney Productions. Comedy: “La G 
cha,”” Pioneer Productions. Novelty: 

Wax,’ Stacy and Horace Woodard. 

Music: Best Song: ‘‘Continental,’? Music 
Conrad; Lyrics by Herbert Magidson. Best s 
“One Night of Love,’’ Columbia Pictures Co 

Assistant Direction: John Waters, ‘Viva ¥ 

Film Editing: Conrad Nervig, “Eskimo.” 

Sound Recording: ‘‘One Night of Love,’’ Colb! 
bia Pictures Sound Department. - 

Scientific Awards: Electrical Research Prod 
Inc., for their development. of the Vertical 
Disc Method of recording sound for motion | 
tures. Columbia Pictures Corp. for their appl 
tion of the Vertical Cut Disc Method to ac 
studio production, with the recording of the si 
on the picture, “‘One Night of Love.” Bi } 
Howell Company for development of Bell _ 
Howell Fully Automatic Sound and Picture P 

Special Award: Shirley Temple, for outst: 
contribution to screen entertainment. oa 


1935 7 
Actress: Bette Davis, ‘‘Dangerous.’”’ | 
jee fbecas = rarer ae srormer 
Toduction;: ‘‘Mu ou the Bounty,” Mes 
Goldwyn-Mayer. " | 
Direction: John Ford, ‘‘The Informer,” : 
Art Direction; Richard Day, ‘‘The Dark Angé 
Cinematography: Hal Mohr, “A Midsumr 
Night’s Dream.”* 5 : 
Macarther, ©The Soo edel a een and at 
ac. ur, ‘“‘The ndrel,’” a nm: 

Nichols, ‘“The Informer.’ 3 } 
Short Subjects: Cartoon: ‘‘Three Orphan | 
tens,’’ Disney Productions. Comedy: me | 
Sleep,” Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Novelty: ‘ 
Over Mt. Everest,” Gaumont-British and 
P"Musie: Best Song: “Lullaby of Broadway,” W 

usic: Bes ng: “Lullaby of Broadway,’ 

by Harry Warren: Lyrics by Al Dubin. Best 

ing: “The Informer,’’ RKO Radio Pictures 
Department. : 
Dance Direction: Dave 
ing You're Fooling’? from 
1936” and “Straw Hat’’ from 


Film 
Night’s Dream.’’. x 
Sound Recording: “Naughty Marietta,’” Met 


Goldwyn-Mayer. 4 
Scientific Awards: Agfa-Ansco Corp. for devel 
F - oe 


ment of Agfa-Ansco Infra-Red 
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. ee 
Co. for development of Eastman Pola- Dance Direction: “ ~ 
De ie eats) Sete, Ee ey ated cad Gis ant 
- and positive developmen Editing: G Hav . 
ns of jet turbulation. William A. Mueller, | ‘Lost Horizon” ike tee pete Or ee ee, 
Bros., for method of dubbing. Mole-Rich- Assistant Direction: Robert Webb, ‘In Old 
On Co. for development of ‘‘Solarspoi’’ spot | Chicago,"' 20th-Fox. / 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer for automatic con- Sound Recording: Thomas Moulton for ‘‘Hurri-. 
stem for cameras and sound recording ma- | cane,’’ Goldwyn. 
iS and auxiliary stage equipment. Electrical Scientific Awards: To Agfa Ansco Corp., for 
ch Products, Inc. for study and development | supreme and ultra speed pan motion picture nega- 
ment to analyze and measure flutter. Para- | tives. To Walt Disney Productions for design and 
Productions, for design and construction | application of Multi-Plane Camera. To Eastman 
hount Transparency Air Turbine Develop- | Kodak Co. for fine-grain duplicating film stocks. 
(Machine. Nathan Levinson, Warner Bros.,| To Paramount Pictures, for development of Dual 
¥ method of intercutting variable density and | Screen Transparency Camera Setup. To Metro- 
ble area sound tracks. hs Goldwyn-Mayer Sound Department for method of 
cial Award: David Wark Griffith for distin- | varying the scanning width of variable density 
ied creative achievements as director and pro- | sound tracks. . To Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Camera 
f and lasting contributions to progress of mo- | Department for improvement of semiautomatic’ fol- 
Picture arts. low focus device and its application. To Columbia 
1936 : Sound Department for application of Bi-Planar 
s: Luise Rainer, ‘‘The Great Ziegfeld.” Light Valve to motion picture sound recording. 
Paul Muni, ‘The Story of Louis Pasteur.’’ | To United Aritists Sound Department for applica- 
(supporting role): Gale Sondergaard, | tion to motion picture sound recording of volume 
ony Adverse.”’ a, indicators, To RCA Manufacturing Co. for in- 
supporting role): Waiter Brennan, ‘‘Come ; troduction of modulated high-frequency method of 
et It.’’ determining optimum photographic processing con- 
duction: ‘“The Great Ziegfeld,” Metro-Gold- | ditions for variable width sound tracks. To 
aver. Paramount Pictures for application of acoustic 
ttion: Frank Capra, “Mr. Deeds Goes To} principles to the sound proofing of gasoline gen- 


” : | erators, and water pumps. To Metro-Goldwyn- 
Direction: Richard Day, ‘‘Dodsworth."’ Mayer Sound Department for design of film drive 
matography: Tony Gaudio, ‘‘Anthony Ad-| mechanism as incorporated in ERPI 1010 Re- 


producer. 
ng: Original story: Pierre Collings and Special Awards: Mack Sennett for lasting _con- 
an Gibney, ‘‘The Story of Louis Pasteur,’’ | tribution to comedy technique of screen. To Edgar 
Sid by Pierre Collings and Sheridan Gib- | Bergen for outstanding comedy creation, Charlie 
e Story of Louis Pasteur.”’ McCarthy. To W. Howard Green for color pho- 
Subjects: Cartoon: ‘‘Country Cousin,”’ Dis- | tography of ‘“‘A Star Is Born,” Selznick, United 
oductions. Color: ‘‘Give Me. Liberty.’ | Artists. To The Museum of Modern Art Film 
Bros. 1-reel: ‘‘Bored of Education,” Roach | Library for significant work in collecting films 
. Q2-reel: “The Public Pays,’’ Metro-Gold- | dating from 1895 to the present and for the first 
yer. time making available to the public the means of 
+ Best Song: Jerome Kern and Dorothy | studying the historical and aesthetic development 
for ‘‘The Way You Look Tonight.” Best | of the motion picture as one of the major 2 
g: Warner Bros. Music Department for | Irving G. Thalberg Memorial Award: To Darry] 
Adverse.”” F. Zanuck. 
irection: Seymour Felix, ‘‘A Pretty Girl 1938 
,, 2. Melody”’ ber from “The Great/| Actress: Bette Davis, ‘‘Jezebel.’’ 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Actor: Spencer Tracy, ‘“‘Boys Town.’ 
ene paieone :, Jack Sullivan, ‘“The Charge Actress Cappo role) F Fay Reinier; speenery 
- ctor su n; TO. i alter rennan, 
Editing: Ralph Dawson, “‘Anthony Adverse.” | «‘Kentucky.”’ gt Ge ey . 
Recording: ‘‘San Francisco,’’ Metro-Gold- Pe as “You Can’t Take It With You,’ 
: olumbia. ‘ 
Direction: Frank Capra, “You Can’t Take It 
With You,’’ Columbia. : 
Art Direction: Carl Weyl, ‘“‘The Adventures of 
d ry Robin Hood."’ : 
and Bell Telephone Laboratories Cinematography: Joseph Ruttenberg, “The Great 
high-frequency horn and receiver. The) Waltz.” ; 
& Manufacturing Co. for Rotary Stabilizer Writing: Original story: Dore Schary, and 
Head. RCA Manufacturing Co. for develop- | Eleanore Griffin, ‘Boys Town.’ Screenplay; 
§ of method of recording and printing sound | George Bernard Shaw, ‘‘Pygmalion.”” Adaptation: 
fds. Electrical Research for ERPI ‘‘Type Q’’| w. P. Lipscomb, Cecil Lewis and Ian Dalrymple, 
able recording channel. RCA Manufacturing | ‘Pygmalion.’ 
my for furnishing practical design and speci-| Short Subjects: Cartoon: ‘‘Ferdinand the Buil,’ 
fons for non-slip printer. United Artists Studio | Disney. 1-reel: ‘That Mothers Might Live,” 
velopment of practical efficient, and quiet |.Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 2-reel: ‘Dec. tion of 
ines} < Independence,’’ Warner Bros. 
ial Awards: To March of Time for its signifi- Music: Best Song: Ralph Rainger and Leo Robin 
to motion pictures and for having revolu- | for “Thanks for the Memory,” from ‘Big Broad- 
ed one of most sia ig a branches of the | cast of 1938.’’ Best original score: Eric Wolfgang 
ry—the newsreel. . Howard Greene and | Korngold, ‘‘The Adventures of Robin Hood.” Best 
Rosson for color cinematography in ‘‘The Scoring: Alfred Newman, “Alexander’s Ragtime 


n of Allah.”’ Band. . 
a 1937 Film Editing: Ralph Dawson, “The Adventures 


ri vs ; S of Robin Hood.’ 

a ne ae Bic east Con manirtn ee Sound Recording: : Thomas T., Moulton, ‘The 
fu ortin rey & cm - OW an ont 

supporting Tole): Alice Brady, “tn Old Scientific Awards; RKO Sound Department: for 


«= 


f : application of compression to variable area record- 
1 Oe a ee Waraas |e eee aE: Bevatt aP Wanner Bros 
; Parr e PA d Spec’ ects Depa ‘ 
Bictiod:.."The Late of ae Zola. Warne: or pioneering development, and for first practical 


or ” i icture production, of triple 
on: Leo McCarey/ ‘‘The Awful Truth. application tc motion p' 
; : Goo: iB Horizon.”’ | head background projector. : 
Be ere Goitcwn-Waver,. “The HES teed G. Thalberg Memorial Award: To Hal B. 
” a 8 
Orig: 4 . A. Well and Special Awards: To Oliver Marsh and Allan ~ 
arson, ing ea woe” Lorene binge Davey for color cinematography of ‘‘Sweethearts.”” 
Reilly Raine, Heinz Herald and Geza To Deanna Durbin and Mickey Rooney for sig- 
“The Life of Emile Zola.’’ 
{ . ei Ft 1d Mill,’’ Disney | sonification of youth to screen. To Harry M. 
Be abloet a ae weeaonds” Metro. | Warner in recognition of patriotic service in the 
j-reel: “Private Life of the Gan- | production of historical short subjects. To Walt 
\th-Fox. 2-reel: ‘Torture Money,’’ Metro- isney for “Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs. 
-Mayer. To Paramount Studio for outstanding ‘achievement 
Best song: Harry Owens for “‘Sweet | in creating the Special Photographic and Sound 
from GiaiedelMedding” Zeon: | BOG bs bis eitetanding contrition fo advance 
r are eS, r] 
See nnaree Mon: Ena & " | pent of color in motion picture: photography. 
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1939 f 
Actress: Vivien Leigh, ‘‘Gone With the Wind.” 
Actor: Robert Donat, ‘‘Goodbye, Mr. Chips.” 
Actress (supporting role): Hattie M¢Daniel for 
"Gone With the Wind.’’ 
Actor (supporting role): Thomas Mitchell for 


“Stagecoach.” 
Production: ‘‘Gone With the Wind,’’ Selznick 
International. 
Direction: Victor Fleming, ‘‘Gone With the 
ind.’’ 
mt Direction: Lyle Wheeler, ‘‘Gone With the 


Writing: Original story: Lewis R. Foster, ‘‘Mr. 
Smith Goes to Washington.’’ Screenplay: Sidney 
Howard, ‘‘Gone With the Wind.” 

Special Effects: Fred Sersen_and E. H. Hansen, 
“The Rains-Came.’’ 

Cinematography: Black-and-white: Gregg To- 
land, ‘“‘Wuthering Heights.’’ Color: Ernest Haller 
and Ray Rennahan, ‘‘Gone With the Wind.” 

Sound Recording: Bernard B. Brown, ‘‘When 
Tomorrow Comes.’’ 

Film Editing: Hal C. Kern and James E, Newcom, 
“Gone With the Wind.” 

Music: Best Original Score: Herbert Stothart, 
“The Wizard of Oz,’? Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Best 
Scoring: Frank Harling. Richard Hageman, John 
Leipold, and Leo Shuken, “‘Stagecoach,’’ Wanger. 
Best song: E. Y. Harburg and Harold Arlen, 
“Over the Rainbow” from ‘‘The Wizard of Oz,’ 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 

. Short Subjects: Cartoon: ‘‘The Ugly Duckling,” 
Disney. 1-reel: “‘Busy Little Bears,’” Paramount. 
2-reels: ‘‘Sons of Liberty,’’ Warner Bros. 

Irving G. Thalberg Award: David O. Selznick. 

Special Awards: To Douglas Fairbanks, recog- 
nizing his unique and outstanding contribution to 
international development of motion pictures. To 
Technicolor Company for successfully bringing 
three-color feature production to the screen. To 
Motion Picture Relief Fund acknowledging out- 
Standing services to the industry. To Judy Garland 
for outstanding performance as screen juvenile. 
To illiam Cameron Menzies for outstanding 

‘i Cs a in use of color for ‘‘Gone With the 


: : 1940 

Actress: Ginger Rogers, ‘‘Kitty Foyle.” 

Actor: James Stewart, ‘“The Philadelphia Story.” 

Actress (supporting role):’Jane Darwell, ‘‘The 
Grapes of Wrath.’’ 

Actor (supporting role): Walter Brennan for 
“The Westerner.”’ 


Writing: Original story: Benjamin Glazer and 
John §S. Toldy, “Arise, My Love.” Screenplay: 
Donald Ogden Stewart, ‘The Philadelphia Story.” 
Original screenplay: Preston Sturges, “‘The Great 
McGinty.”’ 

Sound Recording: Douglas Shearer, “‘Strike Up 


the Band.” 
“Milky Way,”’ Metro- 


Short Subjects: Cartoon: 


Goldwyn-Mayer. Rudolph Ising Series. 1-reel: 
*‘Quicker’n A Wink,’’ Pete Smith Specialty, Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer. 2-reel: “‘Teddy, The Rough 


Rider,’’ Warner Bros., 


Gordon Hollingshead, pro- 
ducer. 
Film Editing: 


? 
‘ Anne Bauchens, ‘No 
Mounted Police.” pees 


Music: Best Original Score: Leigh Harline, Paul 
J. Smith and Ned Washington, ‘Pinocchio,’ Best 
send ied Wasingean aha Talk Mace owls 

- ashington ani eig: arline, “Whi 
You Wish eg = eat from “Pinoechio."* ‘3 
ects: awrence Butler an 
“The Thief-of Bagdad.” gage a 
Awards: To Bob Hope in recognition of 
services to motion picture industry. To 
_ Colonel Nathan Levinson for Outstanding service to 
industry and Army. To 20th Century-Fox Films 
for design and construction of 20th Century 
eA ae rile pod en Art Depart- 
m Grot for design and perf 
_ Water Ripple and Wave Illusion hi byt ot 


1941 
Actress: Joan Fontaine, 


“Suspicion.” 
yt es A ahah poeteean ¥ork,”’ 
sul re 3 i 
arent bie." Ppo @ role): Mary Astor, “The 
_ Actor 


(suppor role): 3 
_ Green Was My ne gle): Donald Crisp, “How 


Production; “How reen Was My Valley,’? 20th 


Motion Pictures—Arts and: Sciences 


we 


| Century-Fox. | 
vonprection: John Ford, “How Green ¥ 
alley.’” a 
Art Direction: Black-and-white: Riche 
and Nathan Juran, ‘How Green Was My 
Color: Cedric Gibbons, Urie McCleary, az 
“Blossoms in the Dust.’’ al 
Cinematography: Black-and-white: Arthi 
ler, ‘‘How Green Was My Valley.”* Color: 
Palmer and Roy Rennahan, ‘‘Blood and Said 
Writing: Original ‘story: Harry Segall,! 
Comes Mr. Jordan.” Screen play: Sidnesey 
man and Seton I..Miller, ‘“Here Comes ™ 
dan.” Original screen play: Herman J. Mi 
and Orson Welles; ‘‘Citizen Kane.” { 
Sound Recording: Jack Whitney, ‘That 
ton Woman.”’ | 
Short Subjects: Cartoon: ‘‘Lend a Paw,?’! 
(Mickey Mouse hee 22 1-reel: “Of Pu 
Puzzles,’’ Passing Parade series, Metro-Ga 
Mayer. 2-reel: ‘‘Main Street on the 2} 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 7 
Film Editing: William Holmes, “Sergeant # 
Music: Best musical score: Frank Churct) 
Oliver Wallace, ‘‘Dumbo.’’ Best scoring:-H 
Herrman, “‘All That Money Can Buy.” eS*: 
Jerome Kern and Oscar Hammerstein II, “T7 
Time I Saw Paris,”’ from ‘‘Lady Be Good.” ° 
Special effects: Farciot Edouart and 4 
Jennings, photographic effects: Louis Mess 
sound effects, from ‘‘I Wanted Wings.’’ a 


camera under the most difficult and dan 
conditions.”’ s 

The British Ministry of Information 
vivid and dramatic. presentation of the 
of the R.A.F. in the documentary film, 
for Tonight’.”” 2 

Walt Disney, William Garity, John N. A. 
ings and the RCA Manufactu Compa 
their outstanding contribution to the advan 
of the use of sound in motion pictures 
the production of ‘Fantasia’.’’ 

Leopold Stokowski and his associates ‘‘for® 
unique achievement in the creation of a new 
of visualized music in Walt Disney’s prod 
‘Fantasia,’ thereby widening the scope of me 
tion picture as entertainment and as an art f¥ 


he 


=. - 1942 y 
Actress; Greer Garson, ‘‘Mrs. Miniver.” 
Actor: James Cagney, ‘‘Yankee Doodle D 
Actress (supporting role): Teresa Wright, * 


ner, Jr., 
Year,”’ 


Sound Recording: Nathan Lev. “yes 
Doodle Dandy.” > an evineon aa) 


Short Subjects: Cartoon: “Der Fuehrer’s 1] 
Walt Disney. = 

Film Editing: Daniel Mandell, ‘“The Pride of 
Yankees.”’ 7 | 


Music: Best musical score: Ray Hein 
Heinz Roemheld, ‘Yankee Doodle. pein 
Scoring: Max Steiner, ‘‘Now, Voyager.’’ Best S$ 
pa | Berlin, ‘‘White Christmas” from “Ho 


Special Effects 
and William L 
“Reap the Wild Wind 


Interior Decoration: Black-and-white: 1 
ig rie Above All.” Color: Thowias 
al, 4 


of War—Henry L. Stimson, New York. | 
ey General—Francis Biddle, Pennsylvania. 
ister General—Frank C. Walker, Pennsyl- 


of the removal, death, resignation, 
order of succession was established by an a 


x 
az 
-) 
* 


es to the President—Marvin H. McIntyre, 
bucky, and Stephen Early, Virginia (310,000 
Major Gen. Edwin M. Watson, Virginia, 
“retary to the President on detail from the 
far Department. 


mm 
; 


“: . 
er Secretary—Edward R. Stettinius, Jr. (N. Y., 
0,000). : 
ant Secretari 
r nridge Lon 
id.); G. Howlan 
se on Political 
m (N. Y.); Stanley_K. 
0 each); Laurence Duggan (N. 
Murray (Ohio, $8,250). 
on International Economic Affairs—Herbert 
CN. Y., $8,750). 
dviser—Green H. Hackworth (Ky., $9,000). 
Assistants—Leo Pasvolsky (D. °C., $8,750); 
as K. Finletter (N. Y.); John Van A. 
Murray (Md.) ($8,000 each); Joseph C. 
(Ohio, $8,250); Joseph C. Grew (N. H.. 


ef Divisions—Accounts, Donald W. Corrick 
$4,800); American Republics, Philip i 
(D. C., $8,000); Commercial Affairs, Ray- 
H. Geist (Ohio, $8,000); Commercial Policy 
Agreements, Harry C. Hawkins (Mich., 
0); Communications and Records, David A. 
mon (Conn., $6,200); Coordination and Re- 
Mlanche Rule Halla (D. C., $5,000). Cul- 
Relations, Charles A. Thomson AN: ag 
000); Current Information, Michael J. Me- 


es—Adolf A. Berle, Jr..(N. ¥-), 
(Mo.); Dean G. Acheson 
Shaw (Mass.) ($9,000 each). 
Relations—James Clement 
Hornbeck (Colo.) 
¥., $8,500); 


aj 


Secretary—Daniel w. Bell (il, ha aN 

tant Secretaries—Herbert E. Gaston Bee om F 

stant Sectrwan (N. H.) ($9,000 each). 

| Assistant Secretary—Vacancy. ($10,000). 
Counsel—Randolph E. Paul (N. Y. 

000) 


nin’ to the Secretary—H 
or of oN Researc 
h (N. 


(and 
Fred- 


000); Th 


oat Ta 

mpson (D.C., $9, ; 
arte Secretary—Charles 
Schoeneman (R. 1.) 


WwW. Norman 
Assistants to 
ionn.), Charles R. 


rdinator, Treasury Enforcement Agencies 


rr Trey (Mo., $9,000). 
gislative Counsei—Stanley 


0). 
. tatistics— George Cc. 
= Research ane S 1 


Minn. 9,000).; Monetary 
y 3 White sina. $9,000); Tax Research— 
Blough (Ohio, 22000) 5 Personnel_ Theodore 


ary: 
eal 


S. Surrey (N. Y., 


son ° 4 
: warz (ill, $6, 
: Sadar tee $9,600): Bureau 


the aboye list, the Cabinet offices are arranged in the order in which they succeed to the Presidency 
or inability of both the President and Vice-President. 
et of Congress, approved Jan. 19, 1886, and no mention 


de of Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor, not then organized. 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
Private Secretary to the President—Grace G. 


Executive Clerks—Maurice C. Latta, Oklahoma 
Physician to the White House—Rear Admir 


Department of State . 


Treasury Department 
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\ 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 

....1...FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT, of New York...... Salary, $75,000 

....-HENRY A. WALLACE, of Iowa............ SRS Cy ree se wise 
(Terms of office, including re-election, from January 20, 1942, to January 20, 1945) Pa 
THE ROOSEVELT CABINET, AS OF NOYV., 1942 (Salary, $15,000 each) . * 
y of State—Cordell Hull, Tennessee. | Secretary of Navy—Frank Knox Tlinois. 
os the Treasury—Henry Morgenthau, JI., | Secretary of the interior—Harold L. Ickes, Ilinols. . 
- | Secretary of Agriculture—Claude R. Wickard, In- ; 


diana. 


Secretary of Commerce—Jesse H. Jones, Texas. aN 
| Secretary of Labor—Frances Perkins, New York. a i 


Tully, New Vork ($5,600). 
($8,000); William J. Hopkins, Kansas £55,600). 
T. Mcintire, Surgeon General U. S.. Navy. 


Dermott (Mass., $8,000);, Defense Materials, 
Henry R. Labouisse, Jr. (N. Y., $6,500); European 
Affairs, Ray Atherton (acting) (Ill., $10,000); 
Far Eastern Affairs, Maxwell M. Hamilton (Iowa, 
$8,250); Foreign Service Administration, Monnett 
B. Davis (Colo., $9,400); Near Eastern Affairs, 
Paul H. Alling (Conn., $8,000); Research ang 
Publication, E. Wilder Spaulding (Conn., $6,750). 
Economic Operations—Dean Acheson, Chairman 
(Md., $9,000 as Ass’t Secretary of State); 
Exec. Sec., John S. Hooker (Md., $8,000). 


Chief Clerk and Administrative Assistant—Millard 
L. Kenestrick (Ind., $4,600). 


Chiefs of—Caribbean Office, Coert du Bois (Calif. 
$10,000); Fiscal and Budget Affairs, Ella A. 
Logsdon (Nebr., $4,800); Translating Bureau, 
Emerson Christie (D. C., $4,200); Treaty Di- 
vision, Charles M. Barnes (Va., $6,750); Visa 

. Division. Howard K. Travers (N. Y., $7,800). 

Foreign Service Officers’ Training School—Robert 
B. Macatee (acting) (Va., $8,000). Office of the 
Geographer—S. W. Boggs (Md., $6,5! 
Diyision—Ruth B, Shipley (Md., 
leum Adviser—Max- W. Thornb 
$8,000); Philippine Affairs—Frank P. 
(Tex., $10,000). 


oOo 
Ss 
14°] 
a 
c=] 
g 
oo 


* 


and Printing—Alvin W. Hall (Pa., $9,000); Pro~ 

curement—Clifton E. Mack (Mass., $9,000); For- 

eign Funds Control—John W. Pehle (Nebr.); hd 

National Director, War Finance Division—Theo-; 
dore R. Gamble (Ore.) F 

Chief Clerk—Frank A. Birefeld (Md., $6,400) 

sur of Treasury Buildings—Denzil A. Right 

. ‘ 


Va., $4,000). ieee 
Comptroller of the Currency—Preston Delano 


(Mass., $15,000) ay 
Treasurer of the U. 8.—William A, Julian (Ohio, 
$8,500). ; 

: U. S., Secret Service—Frank J. Wilson | 
cnetes $8,500). Division of Disbursement—Guy 
F. Allen (D. C., $7,500); Secretary’s Correspond- 
ence—Gabrielle E. Forbush (N. ¥., $4,800). ’ 
: Internal Revenue—Rohert BE. Han-* 
igen Seam 10,000); Narcotics—H. J. Ans- , 
linger (Pa., $9,000); ‘Customs—William R. John- 
son (D. C., $10,000); Public Debt—William 
§. Broughton (IL, $9,000); Accounts—Edward 
F. Bartelt (Ul., $9,000). ae 
Register of the Treasury—Edward G. Dolan (Conn., 
, Z 


200). 1 
Chairman: Committee on Practice—Guy C. Hanna 
(ind., $7.500). Hyun 
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War Department 


der Secretary of War—Robert P. Patterson| ored Command—Maj. Gen. Alvan C. Gill) 

Unde ee Auslataue Secretaries of War—John J. (Tenn.); Army Transportation Co: ps— 

McCloy (N. Y.) and (for Air) Robert A. Lovett General Charles P. Gross (N. Y.); Chap 

(N. Y:); Inspector General—Maj. Gen. Virgil L. Chaplain William A. Arnold (Brig. 

* Peterson (Ky.); Chief of Staff—General George (Ohio); Chemical Warfare—Major Gener 

: C. Marshall (Penn); Deputy Chief of Staff—Lt. liam N. Porter (Ohio): Engineers—Major C 
: Gen. Joseph T. McNarney (Penn.); Commanding Eugene Reybold (Del.); Finance—Major Cd 
By Generals of: Army Ground Forces—Lt. Gen. Howard K. Loughry (Ind.): The Inspecto « 


Lesley J. McNair (Minn.); Army Air Forces— eral—Major General Vireil L. Peterson; * 
Gen. Henry H. Arnold (Penn.); Army Service Advocate General—Major General Myron ¢ 
f Forces—Lt. Gen. Brehon B. Somervell (Ark.); (Conn.); Chief of National Guard Bureau- 


First Army—(1) Lt. Gen. George Grunert (Pa.); General John F. Williams (Pa.): Chief oi 
Second Army—Lt. Gen. Lloyd Fredendall (Wyo.); nance—Major General Levin H. Campbe 
Third Army—Lt. Gen. Courtney Hodges (Ga.); 


f . (D. C.); Provost Marshal General—Majow! 
Gat 5p Naeae Asics ts wae tee ee eral Allan Gullion (Ky.); Quartermaster Gi 
(N. Y.); Sixth Army—Lt. Gen. Walter Krueger | ~ Major General Edmund pee ge Cones 
(Germany); Seventh Army—Lt. Gen. George S. Signal Officer—Major General Harry 'C, 

‘ Patton, Jr. (Calif.); The Adjutant General—| (Nebr.); The Surgeon General—Major 
Maj. Gen. James A. Ulio (Wash.); Chiefs: Arm- Norman T. Kirk (Md.) 


Department of Justice 


Solicitor General—Charles Fahy (N. Mex., $10,006). | Director, Bureau of Prisons—James V. 
Assistant Pena Solicitor General—Oscar S. Cox (Md., $10,600). 
0 


$ . Commissioner of Immigration and Naturaliza, 
Assistant to the a pany General—James P. Mc- Earl G. Harrison (Penn., $9,000). 
Assistant Attorneys General—Samuel O. Clark, | Director, Bureau of War Risk Litigation— 
‘Jr. (Conn.); Norman M. Littell (Wash.); Wen- P. Schoene (Va., $9,000). t 
dell Berge (N.Y.): Francis M. Shea (N. Y.);°| Administrative Assistant to the Attorney Gene 
T Hugh B. Cox (N. Y.): John Q. Cannon (Utah, $9,000). 
Paul P. Rao (N. Y.), 201 Varick St., New York | Harvey C. Donaldson (Fla., $5,800). 
City. Customs Division, N. Y. ($9,000 each). | Federal Prison Industries, »Inc.—Commissi 


James V. Bennett (Md.; no salary); Seere 
gar Hoover (D. C., $10,000). Ralph J. LaVallee. ; 


* 


Post Office Department ; 
eaisiant SE ie coseeaaieeiae Ss ean Chief Inspector—Jesse M. Donaldson (Mo., $8,3 
ric. > econd—Sm . urdum Dh i a. “3 
qhird—Ramsey S. Black (Pa.); Fourth—Walier |Pwbasing Agent—Harrison Parkman” (H 
Myers (Ind.); ($9,000 each). Comptroller—John J. Haggerty (Md., $8,000) 
ee ae Assistant—William F. Cronin (N, ¥., | Chief Clerk and Director of Personnel—Franf 
“$9, y 3 -, $7,250). : 
Director, Budget and Planning—Joseph F. Gart- Special Assistants to Postmaster General—PF 
land (Pa., $8,250). J. Hall (Ind.); Chauncey Tramutolo (Ca, 
Solicitor—Vincent M. Miles (Ark., $9,000). ($6,500 each.) 4 


Navy Department 


Under Secretary of the Navy—James V. Forrestal Rear Admiral B. Moreell (Civil Engineer Gon 
($10,000); Assistant Secretary of the Navy—Ralph Paymaster General of the Navy and Chief, 
A. Bard ($9,000); Assistant Secretary of ane reau_ of Supplies and Accounts—Rear Adne 


avy for Air—Artemus L. Gates ($9,000); W. B. Young (Supply Co: iS). 
Smindatrative Officer—Vice Admiral H. 'V. Butler 2 an 


N; ' 
Ret.; Executive Assistant—Ben Abbott; Ad- | Surgeon General and Chief, Bureau of Medi 
_ministrative Assistant—J. S. Davitt. (Medical Compa). Fade a Hoes. T. Res 
Chief of Naval Operations—Admiral Ernest J. King: Admhivalcr pee interes Prealieat ee i E 
_ Chzirman, General Board—Admiral A, J. Hep- ing Board—Rear Admiral & be Daw 
Hear Admiral #. G: Alien: Chiei' BercareP Rival | (Ret je. President, “Warat Bar i poeeE et 
ear ral E. G. Allen; Chief, Bureau of Nava aA , : an 
Personnel—Rear Admiral Randall Jacobs; Hydro- | ear Admiral David McD. LeBreton. ; 
gtapher—Rear Admiral G. Ss. Bryan; Chief, Bu- Superintendent, Naval Observatory—Captain J 
reau of Ordnance—Rear Admiral’ W. H ellweg (Ret.);: Director, Naval Intelliger 


t eee. 
Blandy; Chief, Bureau of Ships—Rear Admiral Rear Admiral R. E. Schuirmann; Director, 
E. L. Cochrane. 


é Communications—Rear Admiral Joseph R. 
Chief, Bureau of Aeronautics—Rear Admiral D. C. man; Commandant, U. S. Marine Corps—- 
Ramsey; Chief, Bureau of Yards and Docks— General Thomas. Holcomb. Oe . i 
; ‘e 
° #| 
Department of the Interior - , 
get : “4 
Under Secretary—Abe Fortas (Tenn.) Benjamin W. Thoron (D. C.); Grazing Ser 


First Assistant Secretary—Michael W. Strauss Richard H. Rutledge (Utah); Petroleum 
4 ie Assistant Secretary—Oscar L. Chapman, Cher ne Jack W. Steele (T 
‘olo.). 


a); Fish and Wild Life Service—Ira N. Gabrii 


Solicitor—Fowler V. Harper (Ind.) (Wt sone information—Robert Wyman Hor 

os Power—Arthur E. Goldschm 
Chief Clerk—Floyd E. Dotson (W. Va.). etihe 
Director of Classification—John iaeray (Texas), UTexés) Cietins j. 


cette of Personnel—Mrs. J. Atwood Maulding Banerralle sen a ttation-—Adim te 
Director—U. S. Board on ‘Geographical Names— Be ees Ge non et ing® 
Caneeuth F. Burrill (Okla.) (a) The Secretary of the Interior is desi 
ommissioners—General Land Offive—Fred. W.| as Solid Fuels Coordinator for War. Deputy 
one Royo); | Indian etal Sate puter ordinator—Howard ALG F 
Ds clamation—Harry W. Bashore yo. the Interior is designate bb 
Directors: Geological Survey—William E. Wrather Deputy Coordinators ten N. Fane Bree 
(Wa.)s National Bar Rag ce pend ei oe an serene of the Interior is designati 
site), Territories and Island Possessions an rathieOarie ee 


u ef Agricultural Economics—Chief, Howard 
ley (Cal., $10,000); Librarian—Ralph R. Shaw, 
id., $6,500); Offices of: Budget and Finance— 
A. Jump (Md., $8,750); Foreign Agricultural 
tions—L. A. Wheeler (D. C., $8,250); Infor- 
mation—Morse Salisbury (Va., $8,250); (all di- 

ctors); Land Use Coordination—E. H. Wieck- 
g, Coordinator (Minn., $8,000); Personnel— 
Roy Reid, Director (Ark., $8,000); Plant and 
erations, Chief, Arthur B. Thatcher (Miss., 
he Solicitor—Robert H. Shields (N. Y., 


e 


cultural Research Administration—Adminis- 
tor, Eugene C. Auchter (Md., $9,200); Bureau 
efs: Agricultural & Industrial Chemistry— 
filliam W. Skinner (Ariz., $8,000); Animal In- 
siry—Arthur W. Miiler (Mo., $8,000); Dairy 
idustry—O. E. Reed (Mich., $8,750); Ento- 
nology & Plant Quarantine—P. N. Annand 
Cal., $8,000); Human Nutrition & Home Eco- 
mics—Henry C. Sherman (N. Y., $8,000); 
Plant Indusiry, Soils & Agricultural Engineering 
—Robert M. Salter (N. C., $8,000); Office of Ex- 
iment Stations—James T. Jardine (Ore., 
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Department of Agricuiture 


$9,000); Beltsville Research Center—Supt. of Op- 
erations, C. A. Logan (Kan., $4,800) 


, 


Farm Credit Administration — Governor, A. G. 
Biack (Iowa, $10,000). 
Forest Service—Chief, Lyle F. Watts (fowa, 


$9,000). 

Rural Electrification—Administrator, Harry Slat- 
tery (S. C., $10,000). - 

War Food Administration — Commodity Credit 
Corporation—President, J. EB. Hutson (Ky., 
$10,000); Directors: Extension Service—M. 1. 
Wilson (Mont., $9,000); Food Distribution—Roy 
F. Hendrickson (Iowa, $10,000) 

Food Production Administration—Director, J. B- 
Hutson (Ky., $10,000); Agricultural Adjustment 
Agency—N. E. Dodd, Chief (Ore., $9,000); Farm 
Security Administrator (Acting) (S. C., $8,750); 
Fed. Crop Imsuranée Corp.—J. Carl Wright, 
Managér (Okla., $8,000); Soil Conservation Ser- 
vicee—H. H. Bennett, Chief (N. C., $9,000). Di- 
rectors of Offices of: Labor—- Col. Philip G. Bru- 
ton (Cal., detailed from War Dept.); Materials 
and Facilities—M. Lee Marshall (N. ¥., $27.77 
per diem, when actually employed); Transporta- 
tion—Mark Upson (Ohio, $22.22 per diem, when: 
actually employed); War Board Services—Wil- 
liam L. Nelson (Mo., $8,000). i 


Secretary of Commerce—Wayneé C, Taylor, 
Asst. Seecretary—William L. Clayton, Tex.; 
citor—South Trimble, Jr.. Ky.; Administra- 
e Asst. to Secretary—Malcolm Kerlin, N. J.: 
ipecial Aviation Assistant to the Secretary— 
illiam A.M. Burden, N. Y.; Assistants to the 
pretary—Howard H. McClure, N. H.; Maurice 
ber, D: C.; Norman W. Baxier, D..C.; 
orge W. Burgess, D. C.; James William 
ryan, Tenn.; Clarence G. Marshall, D. C.; 
ybert R. Barker, N. ¥Y. Chief Clerk and Su- 
ntendent—Gerald Ryan, N. ¥.; Director of 
ersonnel—Oliver C. Short, Md. 


der 


Department of Commerce 
(Salaries Fluctuate) 


DIRECTORS OF BUREAUS OF: Census—James — 
Cc. Capt, Tex.; Foreign & Domestic Commerce— 
Amos E. Taylor, Pa.; Coast & Geodetic Survey— 
Leo O Colbert, Mass.;National Bureau of Stand- 
ards—Lyman J. Briggs, Mich.; Commissioner 
of Patents—Conway P. Coe, Md., President and 
Chairman; Inland Waterways Corporation— 
Chester C. Thompson, Ill.; Chief of Weathe: 
Bureau—Francis W. Reichelderfer, Ind., Admin- 
istrator; Civil Aeronautics Administration— 
Charles I. Stanton, Fla.; Director of Staff, Na- 
— Inventors Council—Thomas R. Taylor, 


Secretary—Daniel W. Tracy_ (Texas. 
,000);, 2nd Assistant Secretary—Vacancy; 
cial ‘Assistant to the Seeretary—Mary La- 
me ($7, - Chief Clerk—James E. Dodson 
$5,600): Director of Personnel—Robert C. Smith 
000): Librarian—Laura A. Thompson 


0) 
nmissioner of Labor Statistics—Isador Lubin ! 


Department 


of Labor 


($9,000); Director, Women’s Bureau — Mary 
Anderson ($7,500); Chief, Children’s Bureau— 
Katherine F. Lenroot ($9,000); Director Concilia- 
tion Service—John R. Steelman ($8,750); Di- 
Labor Standards—Verne A. Zimmer 
: Administrator, Wage and Hour and 
mabite A edesets Divisions—L. Metcalfe Walling 
($10,000) 


Comptroller General 
‘ Source: United States 


~Comptroller General of the United States 
ad of the General Accounting Office (created 
10, 1921), is charged by law with the settle- 
and adjustment, independently of the execu- 
ve departments, of all claims and demands what- 
i by the Government or against it, and all 
nts whatever in which the Government is con- 
ed, either as debtor or creditor, and is vested 
all wers and duties previously conferred or 
ed By. law upon the former Comptroller of the 
ury and the six Auditors 0 
tment. 


f the Treasury De- 
e superintends the recovery 
fed by audited settlements 


n 


of all debts finally ; 
to be due the | 


National 


| 


Source: 
facturers of i pared ents 
» gone all out to replace with a: cial flav: 
ar short imports from distant lands. Cinna- 
1, nutmeg, anise, caraway and even imitation 
ylate flavor have been developed in laboratories 
+timulate jaded appetites. 

e meas pe United States imported tons of 
mon each year, more than a million pounds 


from Ceylon alone. The 
i ) 0 tons of nutmegs, 
By Pe cand cate from the British West 


erican manu 


ne 


Chemists Supply Flavors Lost by the War 


of the United States 


Government Records wey 
United States, and the preservation of all ac- 
counts, with their vouchers, etc., which have been 
finally adjusted, and countersigns all warrants 
authorized by law to be signed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

It is the duty of the Comptroller General to in- 
vestigate at the seat of government or elsewhere} 
all matters selaiare Ce “fo pepe disbursement, 
and application of public funds. 

The Comptroller General and the Assistant hold 
office for fifteen years and the Comptrolier General 
is not eligible for reappointment. The. salary is 
$12,000\a year. The Comptroller General is Lind- 
say C. Warren, of North Carolina. Chief Clerk— 
Reed F. Martin (W. Va., $5,200). i yea 


/ 
‘ 


£ 


Geographic Society 


da small quantity 

Netherlands came a thousand tons of caraway seed. 

Russia supplied Ys that Sores India and 

seed, ; ‘ 

it? rincipel Ane gtr ee 

ith co ranking next, ina 

and the Mediterranean isang ie Malta and Cyprus 

er quan 

Cy ene et Mountries provide chocolate. Africa’s 

Gold Coast has been the main source, followed. By 
Brazil and Nigeria. Uncle Sam’s chocolate bill 


1940 exceeded $30,000,000. r 


from India. From the 
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Sie ca 2 | 

Supreme Court of the United States 4 

(Dates in parentheses show when born and when appointment was confirmed by Sento } 
lists ai yadces are as of November, 1943.) | 


Chief Justice ($20,500)—Harlan Fiske Stone, of | 1939); William O. Douglas, of Connection 


: i April 4, 1939); Frank Murphy, of Michigan 
Deane: (1872—JSune 27, 1941; Asso. Justice, Feb. se 16, 1940): Robert H’ Seckson, of News 


3 — , 1941); Wiley Rutledge, of f 
Associate Justices ($20,000)—Owen J. Roberts, of | (i897 ply 7% 1841); Wiley Rutledge, of 
Pennsylvania (1875—May 20, 1930); Hugo L. Black, Cropley, of Washington, D. C. ($9,000). My 
of Alabama (1886—Aug. 17, 1937); Stanley Forman |_Thomas E. Waggaman, of Virginia : 
Reed, of Kentucky (1884—Jan. 25, 1938): Felix Reporter—Ernest Knaebel, of Colorado ($i 
Frankfurter, of Massachusetts (1882—Jan. 17, | Librarian—Oscar D. Clarke of Maine $4,600)% 


UNITED STATES CIRCUIT COURTS OF APPEALS : 


District of Columbia—Chief Justice, D. Lawrence Sixth (Ky.,  Mich., Ohio, Tenn.) 
Groner, Va. ~Associate Justices: Harold M. Ste- | Hicks, Knoxville, Tenn.; nes SE: Bi 
Dhens. Utah; Justin Miller, Caiif.; Henry W.| Detroit; Florence EH. Allen, Cleve itr ie Fe 
Edgerton, N. Y.; (Vacancy); Thurman W. Arnold, Hamilton, Louisville; Thomas F. McAl Beh 
Wyo. Clerk—Joseph W. Stewart, D. C. Rapids, Mich.; John D. ephee a a 

First (Me., Mass., N. H., R. I., Puerto Rico)— | Tenn. Clerk—John W. Menzies, G cinnati, . 
Calvert Magruder, Boston; John C. Mahoney, Prov- Seventh (Ill., Ind., Wis.)—Evan A. Evans, 1 
idence; Peter Woodbury, Concord and Man- son and Baraboo, Wis.; William M. Sparks: 
chester, N. H. Clerk—Arthur I. Charron, Boston. dianapolis, Ind.; ‘J. Earl Major, Springfield. 

Second (Conn., N. Y., Vt.)—Learned Hand, | Otto Kerner, Chicago; Sherman Minton, 
AE i ee eeeree vig Bea hee Albany, Ind. Clerk—Kenneth J, Carrick, Chit 
us N. Hand, N. Y. Y; Harrie Brigham ase, 7 -, Iowa, Minn., Mo., Neb. 
Brattleboro, Vt.; Charles E. Clark, New Haven, 8. Dey kaabedige Store Kansas Gity, Soe | 
Gracie Na Frank, NuUY. Otty. Clerk—| 5 “Sanborn, Bir Pauls Architeld oe. a 

ecaney). ; Aberdeen and Huron, So. Dak.; Joseph W. ¥ 

Third (Del., N. J.. Penn., Virgin Islands)—John rough, Omaha; Seth’ Thomas, Fort Dodge, 1 
Biggs, Jr., Wilmington, Del.: Albert Branson Harvey W. Johnsen, Kansas City, Mo.: Walta 
Maris, Philadelphia; Charles Alvin Jones, Pitts- Riddick, Little Rock, Ark.. Clerk--Egmont Bi 
burgh; Herbert F. Goodrich, Philadelphia; Gerald Koch, St. Louis, Mo’ ze | 


Wo ieee fee seen}, Montes pa | 
Fourth (Md., N. C., S. C., Va., W. Va.)—John ash. Alaska, Hawail, China)—Cur et 
5 i bs i San Francisco; Francis A. Garrecht, Spok 
J. Parker, Charlotte, N. Car.; Morris A. Soper, Wash.: William Denman, San francisco. 6 
pepo ae pha mate ine Albert 

Fifth (Ala., Fla., Ga., La., Miss., Tex., Canal | Stephens, ngeles; iam Healy, “& 
Zone). Samuel H. Sibley, Atlanta,’ Ga.; Joseph |Idaho. Clerk—Paul P. O’Brien, San Francis} 
C. Hutcheson, Jr.>» Houston, Tex.; Edwin R. Tenth (Colo., Kan., N. M., Okla., Utah, Wys 
Holmes, New Orleans and Yazoo City, Miss.; Leon | Orie L. Phillips, Denver, Colo.; Sam Gilbert H 
McCord, Montgomery, Ala.; Curtin L. Waller, | ton, Albuquerque, N. M.; Walter A. Huxman, 
Tallahassee, Fla. Clerk—Oakley F. Dodd, New | peka, Kan.; Alfred P. Murrah, Oklahoma ¢ 
Orleans, La. ; Clerk—Robert B. Cartwright, Denver, Colo. 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT JUDGES 


Alabama—Charies B. Kennamer (1931), Mont- (1940), D. C.; Matthew F. McGuire (1941) M 
gomery; Thomas S. Murphree (1938), Birming- Clerk—Charles E. Stewart, Sr., Washingto 
ham; John McDuffie (1935), Mobile: Clarence Florida—Augustine V. Long (1934), Gainesy 
Mullins (1943), Birmingham. Clerks—Charles B. Louie W. Strum (1931), Jacksonville; John 
Crow, Birmingham; Oliver D. Street, Jr., Mont- 
gomery; Virgil C. Griffin, Mobile. * 

Alaska—George F. Alexander (1938), Juneau; 
J. H. S. Morison (1939), Nome; Harry E. Pratt 
(1939), Fairbanks; Simon Hellenthal (1939), 
Anchorage, _ Clerks—Robert E. Coughlin, Ju- 
neau; Almer Rydeen, Nome; M. E. S. Brunelle, 
Valdez (Anchorage, P. O. Box 920); John B. 
Halil, Fairbanks. 

Arizona—David W. Ling (1936), Phoenix; Albert 
M. Sames (1931), Tucson. Clerk—Edward Wm. 
Scruggs, Tucson. 

Arkansas—Thomas C. Trimble (1937), Little Rock; 
Harry J. Lemley (1939), Texarkana; John E. 
Miller (1941), Fort Smith. Clerks—H. Grady 
Miller, Little Rock; Truss Russell, Fort Smith. 


q 


a : 
Idaho—Chase A. Clark (1943), Boise. Clert 
W. D. Reynolds, Boise. " 5 
Illinois—(Vacancy); John P. Barnes (1931); } 
L. Sullivan (1929); William H. Holly 


San Francisco; Martin I. Welsh (1939), Sacra- 
mento; Paul J. McCormick (1924), Harry A. 
Holizer (1931), Leon R. Yankwich (1935), Ben- 
jamin Harrison (1940) and J. F. T. O’Connor 
(1940), Los Angeles; Ralph J. Jenney (1939), 
San Diego; Campbell E. Beaumont (1939), Fres- 
no; Peirson Hall (1942), Los Angeles. Clerks— 
W. Calbreath, San Francisco; Edmund L. 


California—Adolphus F. St. Sure (1925), Michael| Michael L. Igoe (1938) and Wm. J. Camp 
J. Roche (1935), and Louis E. Goodman (1942), ees  Tindley 1sday ae a2) t! 


Briggle (1932), Springfield; J, Leroy 
(1937), Quincy. Clerks—Roy H. Johnson, 
cago; Douglas H. Reed, E. St. Louis: Ge | 
Schwaner, Springfield. ; bs qj 
Indiana—Robert C. Baltzell (1925); (Vae 
Clerks—Miss Margaret Lond, South Bend; 
bert C. Sogemeier, Indianapalis. 
aie Fears Soe oe ee (26a 
oines, erks—Lee McNeely, Dubuque; 
las F. Reed, Des Moines. 2 f 
Kansas—(Vacancy); Clerk—Howard F. McCue, ° 


peka. 
Kentucky—Hiram C, Ford 1935 Lexi: 
Mac Swinford (1937), Lexiieies Ybor Di 
ee nee iy (1939), Louisville, 
— ur B. Rouse, Lexington; RES 
ham, Louisville. eee al 
Louisiana—Wayne G. Borah (1928) and Adrian 


¢ | 


Connecticut—Carroll C. Hincks (1931), New Haven; 
Joseph Smith (1941), Hartford. , Clerk— 


Caillouet (1940 » N R oa 

Dhoae Jerringe tates" bio ating | Pann, UU), Mateo asian” Ea 
» tenn.; Jesse , Alexandria. Clerks—a,. ‘Brie 

Adkins (1930), C.; Os R. Luhring Jr., New Orleans: Philip H. Maen, eee ¢ 


Maine—John A. Peters (1921, Bangor. 
Eben W. Freeman, Portland. REP on 
Maryland—William ©. Coleman (1927), and — 
Cal Chesnut (1931), Baltimore. Ole 
Charles W. Zimmerman, Baltimore. : 


O,Rponognue aye re \dsborough (i939) FE 
,D.C.; T. Alan Go r 1939), Md.: 
James’ W. Morris. (1939), Fla; Davia A. Pine 


‘apiothh | 2 Batic 
United States—Federal Judiciary - 589 
Cleveland; Harry F. Rabe, Cincinnati 
Oklahoma—Royce H. Savage (1940), ‘Tulsa; Edgar 
S. Vaught (1928), Okiahoma City; Eugene Rice 
tes}: Muskogee; Stephen S. Chandler, Jr. 
1943), Oklahoma City, and Bower Broaddus 
1940), Muskogee (apptd. all Dists.). Clerks—H. 
Nad te od yar an Pugh, Muskogee; -? 
] eM. son, ahoma City, e: 
a Kets M. Read, Detroit; Orrie J. Slui- | Oregon—James A. Fee (1931), and Claude McCul- 
r, ni apids. k loch (1937), Portland. Clerk—Lowell Mundorff, 
1c: ee aca ee ( 1931) and Mat- Portland. 
7 . mneapolis; Robert C | Pennsylvania—George A. Wel 1 
ge and George F. Sullivan (1937), St E. Kalodner (1938), and Guy da ea tr ty 
Clerk—Thomas H. Howard, St. Paul. Philadelphia; William H. Kirkpatrick (1927), and 
fissippi—Allen Cox (1929), Aberdeen, and Sid- J. Cullen Ganey (1940), Easton; Albert W. 
Ww .C. Mize (1937), Biloxi. Clerks—Hubert D. Johnson (1925), Lewisburg; Albert L. Watson 
hens, Jr., Oxford; B. L. Todd, Jr., Jackson. (1929), Scranton; Robert M. Gibson (1922), 
i—George H. Moore (1935), St. Louis; Mer- Nelson MeVicar (1928), Pittsburgh; Frederic P. 
. Otis (1925) and Albert L. Reeves (1923), Schoonmaker (1922), Erie. Clerks—George Brod- 
las City; Rubey M. Hulen (1943), St. Louis: beck, Philadelphia; William H. Mitchell, Scran- a 
chard M. Duncan (1943), St. Joseph; Caskie ton; Mrs. Gertrude H, Berger, Pittsburgh. 
t (1937), Jefferson City, apptd. for all | Puerto Rico—Robert A. Cooper (1938) San Juan. , 
). Clerks—James J. O'Connor, St. Louis; | Rhode Island—John P. Hartigan (1940), Provi- 
ny L. Arnold, Kansas City. dence. Clerk—Mrs. Lulu G. Donohue, San Juan. 
; James H. Baldwin (1935). Butte; | South Carolina—Charles C. Wyche (1937), Spar- 
les N. Pray (1924), Great Falls. Clerk— | tanburg; George B. Timmerman (1942), Co- 
. Garlow, Helena. lumbia; J. Waties Waring (1942), Charleston. 
James A. Donohue (1933), Omaha: Clerks—Ernest L. Allen, Charleston; ‘Wilbur D. 


W. Delehant (1942), Lincoln. Clerk—Miss | _ White, Greenville. ' 
A. Mullen, Omaha. South Dakota—A. Lee Wyman (1929), Sioux Falls. 
Frank H. Norcross (1828), Carson City Clerk—Roy D. Marker, Sioux Falls. 
Ecpenite.<Vocnics). Clerk Tene eore? G39), Nashville; Leslie Re Dart 
mpshire—( Vacancy). Clerk—Ra; y ‘ er D. Davies , Nashville; Leslhe R. rr 
(eereeee voce (aay, Neves bone | Share Bead (ib ences ete 
uy L. e (1929), : pee y ] ,; Memphis. erks—Lee A, 
n (i932), Trenton; ea as dase Beeler, Knoxville; Lonnie B, Ormes, Nashville; 
LI ; Phillip Forman, Trenton; Thomas Sam L., Gordon, Memphis. 
c “ted pi head E so heal William F, Smith cece yee Hs eb ated and ae bt ies 
Hl), ewark. erk—Williem 2 liyn e€ avidson , Dallas; James C. ison 
H. Taliyn,| (919), Fort Worth; Thomas M. Kennerly (1931), 
Allan Hannay (1942), Houston; Randolph Bry- 
; ane gg eer een et yita sel 
¥ —Frederick H. Bryan - ustin ; arles A. Boynton F Paso. 
a pyaee eee Conk Clerks--George W. Parker, Fort Worth; Hal V. 
1923), William Watts, Houston; Mrs. Ruth B. Head, Sherman; 
Maxey Hart, San Antonio. , 
Utah—Tillman D. Johnson (1915), Salt Lake City. 
Clerk—W. B. Wilson, Salt Lake City. i 
Vermont—James P. Leamy (1940), Rutland. Clers 
—Austin H. Kerin, Burlington. } 
41), 4 ‘ ity: | Virgin. Islands — Herman E. Moore (1939). St. 
23), Robert A. Thomas. Clerk—Cyril Michael, St. Thomas. 
itz (1925), Clarence | Virginia—Luther B. Way (1931), Norfolk; John 
(1929) Paul (1932), Harrisonburg; Robert N. Pollard 
(1936), Richmond; Alfred D. Barksdale (1940), 
Lynchburg. Clerks—Faul W. Kear, Norfolk; 
Clarence E. Gentry, Bere oot 
Washingten—John C. Bowen (1934), Seattle; Lew: 
” Schwellenbach (1940), Spokane; Lloyd L. | 
Black (1939), Seattle (both Districts). Clerks— 
( ‘A. A. LaFramboise, Spokane; Judson W.. Shorett, 
Seattle. ’ 
Elizabeth City. Clerks—Mrs. s 1 - 
* West Virginia—William BE. Baker (1921), Elkins; | 
ro: Jno. ¥ melee, Psat Reynolds, Ben Moore (1941), Charles: Harry E. Watkins 
<i 5 bias od Vogel (19 a1). Fargo (1937), Fairmont (both Districts).. Clerks—Wm. 
peewee re McMichae Fargo. z j C. Howard, Elkins; Earl R. Cavender, Charles- 
aul Jones (1923), and Robert N. Wilkin | _ ton. ; 3 
i Reeds Frank Le Blond Kloeb (1937) Wisconsin Patrick Ms Lente st C1088) ee Aa 
; Robert R. Nevin (1929), Dayton; Meli | Ryan Dufiy (193 es pets Peay ' 
’erwood (1936), Columbus, and John H. | waukee, Herbert C. Hale, Matieoi), Cheyenne 
1937), Cincinnati; Emerich B. Freed Wyoming—T. Blake Kennedy , y' 4 
1), Cc eland. Clerks—Charles B. Watkins, Clerk—Charles J. Ohnhaus, Cheyenne. 


stice a ee Ohiat = aa Ulard L. Hart (on military leave — 
—] . Whaley, of ; Chief Clerk— illar . Hart (0 

*Saages Kip os aerate H. Littiston, without ay); Walter Hall Moling, temporary. ack 
eae . Whitaker, Tenn.; Marvin Jones, ge natin tas d- 


seph Warren Madden, of Illinois. | quarters at W: 
FEDERAL TERRITORIAL JUDGES 


. le , ks, Miss Carrick H. Buck and 
ee ti nea) Divisions: Uy Nome: avrg Sieoaiin, all of Honolulu; (2) pay 
H ‘ 


on. 
lexico—Colin Neblett (1917), Santa Fe. 
‘William D. Brvyars, Santa Fe. 


1919), Shelby; 
ro; Isaac M. 


Ba nthe aes aa ee porane . Case, Wailuku, eis (3) Ray J. O’Brien; ( 


: Valdez (P.O. ; 
srs nde (4) ie #. Pratt, Pair- | Lihue Kaul. poitip i. Mice: 
: ourt: Rico—Judge: Robert A. Cooper, San Juan. 
Supreme Court: Chief Justice Samuel B. A yelndts o— Judge: Rome Gardner, Ancon, 
SE aR re og Sea aL ERI: Given Telands—Judge: Herman E. Moore, St. 
“Court: (1) Albert M. Cristy, (Vacancy), | Thomas, Tay 
Street, New York City) 


R uv. Ss. CUSTOMS COURT 

; : (Headauarters, 201 Varick ‘ 
Mont.; William A. Ekwall, of Oregon; 

wo tee ee wien ‘e cle ae oe Palen E, cole, Jr., of Md.; Chas, D. Lawrence, 

te Judges—William J. Tilson, Of GS of New York. Marshal—Patrick S. DeMarco, of 

© inaeee e, of Ohio; David H. Kincheloe, | New York. Clerk—John W. Dale, New York. Max- 


ntucky; William J. Keefe, of Iowa; Thomas shal—George 8S. DeMarco. 


{ 


on January 3, under the Twentieth Amendment. 


President protem, Carter Glass, D., 
&: Secretary of the Senate, Edwin’ A. Halsey, 


i Terms , 
Expire - . Senators P. O. Address 
ALABAMA 
1949. :Johm H. Bankhead 2d, D... . Jasper 
Pag D9452 Lister WAM ee. see oak bets Montgomery - 
ARIZONA § 
— 1945. .Carl Hayden, De Riotah tenet Phoenix 
preg . Ernest W. McFarland, D... . Florence 
ARKANSAS 
4945. _Mrs. Hattie W. Caraway, D. Jonesboro 
1949. -John L, McClellan, D....... Camden 
CALIFORNIA 


7947. .Hiram W. Johnson, R. . San Frarieisco 


3 _ 1945. Sheridan Downey, D......_! Atherton 
COLORADO| 
1949, _Eawin C. Johnson, ue 5 eer Denver 
boa 1945, . Eugene D. Millikin, R...... Denver 
: te ap Sa 
_ 1947, .Francis]T. Maloney, D...... Meriden 
$e John: A. Danaher, R.........Hartford 
ie _DELAWARE_ 
: 1947. James M. Tunnell, D....... Georgetown 
949... +c. Douglass Buck, R...ia2.. Wilmington 
wn FLORIDA’ > > ; 
ze Charles O nat D.....Orlando 
1945 Claude Pepper, D De yet ee! Tallahassec 


eye GEORGIA 
945. Walter F- George, Dew. 5 2 Vienna 
9.. Richard B. Russell, D..,.... Winder 
IDAHO + 
945: D. Worth Clark, D.......... Pocatello 
fas John Thomas, R..........-.. Gooding 


ILLINOIS 


cott W. Lucas, D........... Havana 
Wayland Brooks, R.. “ . -Chicago 
SABIAN 
Frederick Van Nuys, D...... Indianapolis 
ghee Willis, Rey. 530). Angola 


IOWA 
Guy M. Gillette, D. 


5 . «Cherokee 
49... George A. Wilson, Rey 


Des Moines 


KANSAS 
Arthur. Capper, R........... Topeka 
lyde M. Reed, R.. . Parsons 
5 ? KENTUCKY | 
-1945.. Alben W. Barkley, D......., Paducah 
2. eRe Chandler, D....... Versailles 
‘ d LOUISIANA . 
945 ohn H. Overton, 2 eran »..Alexandria - 
Allen J J. Eliender, D......... Houma ‘ 
MAINE 
Wallace H, White, Jr. R....Auburn 
h O. Brewster, ial Saar Dexter 
-MARYLAND 


ard E. Tydings, 2 Se -n Havre de Grace 


George L. Radeliffe, D....... Baltimore 
MASSACHUSETTS 
David I. WR RIANS DH has tal ce Clinton 


Henry c. Lodge, Jr., R...... Beverly 
: ay: MICHIGAN 
hur H. Vandenberg, R... 


...Grand ep noias 
949. Homer Ferguson, R...., , 


. Detroii 


; MINNESOTA 
Shipstead, R......... Miltona 
1H. Ball. R R...........St. Paul 


‘\_ MISSISSIPPI, 
oe ‘Theodore G. Bilbo, D....... - -Poplarville 


a James O, Hastland, D.. Ruleville 
ey MISSOURI. 
Bennett Champ Clark, D....St. Louis 
i 8. any Dye ee Independence 
MONTANA 
194’ Burton K. Wheeler, D ...Butte 


949. eyones E. Joel sed ae sie Butte 


The | Seventy-cighth Congress 


“THE SENATE ads 
tor: d_on January 3 of the year preceding name. The Congo must mi 

i Sees Shee tke Salary of a Senator is $10,000 a year. 

aa Presiding Officer, the Vice-President, Honey, A, ede of Iowa; salary $15,000. 

‘ 7 irginia. 

2 5 D., of Virginia. 


Terms . 

Expire Senators P.O. 
NEBRASKA 

1947, ,Hugh'A. Butler, R..:..... H ts 

1949... Kenneth 8. Wherry, R...... Pawnee 


NEVADA 


1945... 
1947. J 


1949.. 
1945.. 


1945... 
1949. . 


NEW MEXICO 
| Carla: Hatch, Do. aes 
.-Dennis Chavez, D. Au 
NEW YORK 
. Robert F. Wagner, D. 
-James M. Mead, D.....:... 
NORTH a. 
. Josiah W. Bailey, D...).....Ral 
- Robert R. Reynolds, D. Beas he! Ashe 


1949. 
1947. 


1945. 
1947. 


1949. 
1945. 


1945... 
1947... 


1945, . Robert A. at = 
1947... 


1945. 
1949. 


-Elmer Thomas, D.. F 

SE MOOre RS... eh es Tul 
OREGON 

1949. . Charles L. McNary, R....... 
1945. .Rufus C. Holman, R 

PENNS YLVANIA 

.James J. Davis, R...... ...- Pittsburg 

- Joseph F, Guffey, D ul 

RHODE ISLAND 


1947. . Peter G. Gerry. 
1949... 


1945. 
1947. 


— SOUTH cree 
Lier .Ellison D. ee be Aa Lynch 


1945... 
1949... 
TENNESSEE , 
. Kenneth ee on lerereish 6 afe M 

- Tom Stewart; Dos. 80s ede ineh 


1947. 
1949. 


1947, .Tom Connally, D. 
1949, .W . Lee O Daniel, D: 


.-Marlin 
ae -Fort Worth 
-Elbert D. Thomas, D... 


-Abe Murdock, D......... ... Beaver 


VERMONT 
1947. . Warren R, Austin, R. 
1945. .George D. Aiken, Re tar 


VIRGINIA 


1945, 
1947, 


1949. .Carter Glass, A DRC REY ERS eas = -Lynehbur 
1947. -Harry F. Byrd, ED Biscne ota Berryville 
ee a pbc amd 
1945. omer one, » Taco. 
1947,.Mon C. Wallgren, . Evi rs 
‘ WEST VIRGINIA 
1947, .Harley M. Kilgore, D..,.., -Beckley 


1949. Chapman Revercomb, Eire: | 


9 7. R. M. LaF en ee 

1947— ollette, Jr,, Pro + -Madi 

1945, . Alexander Wiley, R ~ inpe 

1947. .J h S Matera 
ose O'Mahoney, D..,.Chb 

1949. Saaoes! via R Sop am 


er, Sam Rayburn, of Texas. 


United States+-The Seventy-eighth Congress 
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The House of Representatives 


pongress must meet annually on January 3. Members of this 
v. , 1942; terms from = 3, 1943, to Jan. 3, 1945. Salary of ante Fit oon eer ned eed 


of the House of Repttooktedtven LEcubi Trimble, D., of Kentucky. 


Politics P, O. Address | Dist. Politics P. O. Address 
Be RG cong ey - . ILLINOIS (a) 
: saa m™m ob Wso} 
George M. Grant*..... mate William ap wade pers Sonitaee 
ar Nene a aate aeons oy 6 as cana Seal oeeed. BL Bushey b..< 24. sRODAS 
Sam Hobbs... 221112! ." Sima 4 Marti ede tes 4 
Joe Starnes*. 2.2.22... , .Guntersville 5 Adolph $F Sabath? Dem: “Chicago 
Pete Jarman®. . . Bae: -Livingeton S Thomas J, O’Brien Dei. “Chicago 
Onis ..Jas' ¥ 
ohn J. Sparkman*.... : “Huntsville 8 etnrnenes Ss cna Den: “Chisato 
John Newsome....:..- *" Birmingham 9 Charles S. Dewey*.... “Rep. ‘Gileaa 
ARIZONA (a) _ or eddie ES ..Rep...Eyanston 
At L. Rich. F. Harlesst. Dem. . Phoenix 12 Noah He beekouts: beg <3 -Oetes aes: 
“At L. John R. Murdock*Dem.. Tempe 13 Leo E. Allen*®... 12.2: Ren peteeg 
{a) Gained 1 seat by reapportionment. 14 Anton J. Johnson*...> Rep... Macom 
ARKANSAS 15 Robert B. Chiperneid*. ep.. Canton 
. Gathings*.......Dem..West Memphis 17 Leslie C. Arends* Rep. "Melvin 
jour D. Mills*...... Dem. . Kensett 18 Jessie Sumner*.... 21 “ene ‘Milford 
. Fulbright. 225 22° Dem. Fayetteville 19 William H. Wheat*..::Rep..-Rantoul | 
lo Cravens*....... m..Fort Smith 20 Sid Simpson..... "2! Rep.! Carrollton” 
rooks Hays.......... Dem. . Little Rock 21 Evan Howell*......... Rep.. .Springfield 
AR ERE .. Monticello 22 Calvin D. Johnson..../Rep.. . Belleville 
El Dorado 23 Charles W. Vursell.....Rep...Salem 
o: — ni Heidinger*. : Rep... Fairfield 
sho fee a rvill 
in .-Santa At L. Stephen 4 Day *.. i ane 
mm. oo (a) Lost 1 (At Large) seat by Teapportionment. 
ae rianit INDIANA (a) 
: dan - ran ety elder 1 Ray J. Madden........ Dem. .Gary 
“Oakland 2 Charies,A. Halleck*.. 1 lRep.. . Rensselaer 
atid q Robert Gite SB OU 
e*., ts 
: om hp Bautista | § Forest A. Harness... /Rep.. “Kok aoe 
Dem. Tulare = 6 Noble J. Johnson*. 
Santa Barbara 4 ; 
-San Dimas 9 
..Los Angeles 10 
Los Angeles il 
..Hollywood 
.-Culver City 
Re ..Los Angeles IOWA (a) 
ard Johnson*........Rep...Long Beach 1 Thomas E. Martin*... Ben .-lowa City 
et eae Re ad .Dem, . Montebello 2 Henry O. Talle* . Rep... Decorah 
eee Se Rep... Pasadena 3 John W. Gwynne* . Rep... Waterloo 
j ra *. |. Dem.. Yucaipa 4 Karl M. Le Compte*.. .Rep.. .Corydon 
pst........-Rep... Banning 5 Paul Cunningham* . Rep... Des Moines 
aL eS Dem_.San Diego 6 Fred C. Gilchrist*.....Rep. urens 
® Gained 3 seats by reapportionment. 7 Ben F. Jensen*........Rep.,.Exira 
COLORADO 8 gene fe ae ae . Alton 
Lost 1 seai Tea 
ee ay Lewis* aceit s2 a s go i _ poor es 
lam 8. Hill*,...... D. ‘ort ns 
. Edgar Onsaoweth® . .Rep.. nidad 5 Tarett ar 
bert F. Rockwell*...Rep...Paonia 3 Thomas D. Winter 
CONNECTICUT 5 eet Haas 
‘or ope 
“Winam J, Maller? ane air pep. ‘Norwich 6 Frank Carlson* Rep.. 
illiam: Rep... By ret (a) Lost 1 seat by reapportionment. 
Dy Rep. "Greenwich KENTUCKY 
‘albot Rep “Naugatuck Noble J. Gregorv*,.... Dem. . Mayfield 
At L. B. Fi Monkicwicat Rep... New Britain tS she § M, Vincents. — “Fouuvile 
; Tom am. . le 
a} DRA WARE ON Bw bia ne Sa ind ices ob ig ealen aio rie BS ee 
tL, Karle D. Willey..... Rep... Dover Brent Spence*......... Dem..Fort Thomas ~~ 
2. Bai y a ape Virgil Chapman: <111: Dem. . Paris 
ff FLORIDA (a) Andrew J. May* i At te" Dem. . Prestonsburg 
, Harden Peterson*...-.. Dem.. Lakeland Joe B. Bates*..?....-- Dem,..Greenup 
eee Priest cl. Dom. ‘Jacksonville Joe PMP Robslon®... | -Rep...Barbourville 
LOUISIANA 


.Dem..Crestview 
Dem. .Miami 

Land 
’ Starke 


‘Dem. .G: 
. Dem, .Elberton 


ul Brown*.....-.-- 


IDAHO 
ton IL. White*....Dem. .Clark Fork 
y C. Dworshak*... Rep... Burley 


QURPWNS WN WCNAGAWNE CONAGRA Whe 


.New Orleans 


F. Edward Hébert*....Dem. 
“New Orleans 


Paul H. Maloneyt....- Dem. 


James Domengeaux*... Dem. . Lafayette 
Overton Brooks*.....- Dem. .Shteveport 
Charles McKenzie.... . Dem onroe 
James H. Morrison... ._Dem..Hammend 
Henry D. Larcade, Jr..Dem. Be eel Vy 
A. Leonard Allen*..... Dem, . Winnfield 
MAINE 
Robert Hale.....-.--- ... Portland 
Margaret C. Smith*...Rep.. Skowhegan 
Frank Fellows*....---- angor 
MARYLAND 
David J. Ward*.....-- m, . Salisbury 
H. Streett Baldwin ‘Bae Towson 
Thos. D’Alesandro. *Dem Baste 
Daniel Ellison..... . Rep... Baltimore 
Lansdale G. Sassce: _Dem..Upper Mariboro 
J. Glenn Beall.......-- Rep... Frostburg 
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Dist. Politics 


MASSACHUSETTS (a) 


1 Allen T. Treadway*....Rep...Stockbridge 
2 Charles R. Clason*....Rep...Spri el 
3 Philip J. Philbin....... Dem.,Clinton 
4 Pehr G. Holmes*...... Rep... Worcester 
5 Edith Nourse Rogers*.. Rep... Lowell 
6 George J. Bates*...... Rep...Salem 
7 ‘Thomas J. Lane*,..... Dem. . Lawrence 
8 Angier L. Goodwin.,...Rep... Melrose 
9 Charles L. Gifford*. ...Rep...Cotuit 
10 Christian A. Herter....Rep...Boston 
11 famies M, Curleyt-.... Dem. .Boston 
12 J W. McCormack* .Dem. . Boston 
13 Hen, Wigglesworth*Rep.. . Milton 
14 Tosephe W.. Martin, , Jr.*.Rep... North Attleboro 


(a) Lost 1 seat by "reapportionment. 
MICHIGAN 


1 George G. Sadowskit... Dem. .Detroit 

2 Earl C. Michener*..... Rep...Adrian 

3 Raul W. Shafer*....... Rep...Battle Creek 
4 Clare E. Hoffman*..... .--Allegan 

5 Bartel J. Jonkman*....Rep...Grand Rapids 
. William W. Blackney*. Rep... Flint 

8 

| 


Jesse P, Wolcott*...... Rep... Port Huror 
Fred L. Crawford*.....Rep.. .Saginaw 
Albert J. Engel*....... Rep... Muskegon 
10 Roy O. Woodruff*..... Rep...Bay City 
11 Fred Bradley*......... Rep... Rogers City 
12 John B. Bennett....... Rep.. .Ontonagon 
13 George D. O'Brien*....Dem. . Detroit 
14 Louis Rabaut*........ Dem..Grosse Pointe PK. 
15 John D. Dingell*...... Dem... Detroit 
16 John Lesinski*........ Dem. .Dearborn 
17 George A. Dondero*. none - Royal Oak 


MINNESOTA 


NIQUE Who 


1 August H. Andresen*. .Rep...Red Wing 
2 Joseph P. O'Hara*.....Rep...Glencoe 
3 Richard P. Gale*,..... Rep... Mound 
4 Melvin J. Maas*...... ep...St. Pa; 
5 Walter H. Judd™...... Rep... Minneapolis 
6 Sersid Knutson*...... ep...St. Cloud 
7 H. Carl Andersen*..... Rep... Tyler 
8 William A. Pittenger*. .Rep... Duluth 
9 Harold C. Hagen...... F. L. .Crookston 
MISSISSIPPI 
John EB. Rankin*...... Dem. .Tupelo 
Jamie L. Whitten...... Dem..Charleston 
Wm. M. Whittington*.Dem..Greenwood 
Thomas G. Abernethy..Dem..Okolona 
Arthur Winstead...... m.. Philadelphia 
William M, Golmer*...Dem..Pascagoula 
Dan R. McGéhee*.....Dem.. Meadville 
1 Wat Arnold.... .. .Kirksville 
2 Max Schwabe -Columbja 
3 William C. Cole St. Joseph 
4 C. Jasper Bell* .-Blue Springs 
5 Roger C. Slaughter .. Kansas City 
6 Marion T, Bennett .. - Springfield 
7 Dewey Short* >. Galena 
8 William P. Elmer... ... salem 
9 Clarence Cannon*..... Dem..=£lsberry 
10 Crville Zimmerman*...Dem..Kennett 
11 Louis E. Miller........ Rep.. .St. Louis 
_ 12 Walter C. Ploeser*.....Rep.. .St. Louis 
13 John J. Cochran*...... Dem, -St. Louis 
MONTANA 
1 Mike Mansfield....... Dem... Missoula 
2 James F. O’Connor*, . .Dem. . Livingston 
NEBRASKA (2) 
1 Carl T. Curtis*........ Rep... Minden 
2 Howard H. Buffett. pee ite >Omaha 
3 exe ie aly OA eee Rep Norfolk 
4A. L. Miller........... .Kimbail 
(a) "Lost 1 Ls seat by matborusitene 


NEVADA 
At L. Maurice J. Sullivan..Dem..Reno 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


1 Chester EB. Merrow.....Rep...Center Ossipee 
2 Foster Stearms*........ Rep... Hancock 


NEW JERSEY 


er enOR m, Vineland 
3 pa G. Auchineioss ; ‘Rep... Rumson 
D. Lane Powers*... .. .Rep...Trenton 
Charles = Eaton*,.... Rep., . Watchung 
; ‘Rep.. . Elizabeth 


, Harry L. Towe 
10 Fred A. Hartley, Jr 
Frank L. Sunds 


Norton*.. > 2! -Dem:.J Ch 
ii ee J. Hart*..... ersey Clty 
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Politics _ 
NEW MEXICO . 


At L. C. P. Anderson*. .Dem. vaibuquenl j 
At L. A.M. Fernandezt Dem. . Santa Fe © 
(a) Gained 1 seat by reapportionment. « 


NEW YORK * 
Leonard W. Hall*...... Rep... Oyster Bay 
William B. Barry*..... Dem, .St. Albans 
Joseph L, Pfeifer*..... Dem.. Brooklyn” | 
Thomas H. Cullen*....Dem..Brooklyn 
James J. Heffernan. ...Dem..Brooklyn 
Andrew L. Somers*....Dem..Brooklyn 
John J. Delaney*...... Dem..Brooklyn 
Donald L. O’Toole*....Dem..Brooklyn . 
Eugene J. Keogh*. .... Dem..Brooklyn 
Emanuel Celler*...:... Dem..Brooklyn ~ 
James A. O’Leary*.....Dem..West_N. B 
Samuel Dickstein* eae Dem..New York 
ouis J. Capozzoli*....Dem..New York 
Arthur G. Klein*...... Dem..New York © 
Thomas F. Burchill....Dem.,New York 
James H. Fayt........ Dem,.New York 
Joseph Clark Baldwin*.Rep...New York 
Martin J. Kennedy*....Dem..New York 
Sol Bloom*...... Dem..New York 
Vito Marcantonio*.. A, L..New York 
Joseph A. Gavagan* Dem..New York 
Walter A. Lynch*. , Dem.,New York 
Charles A, Buckley*. ..Dem..New York 
James M. Fitzpatrick*.Dem..New York 
Ralph A, Gamble*..... Rep.. . Larchmongé 
Hamilton Fish*....... Rep... Garrison 
Jay) Le Fevre.. 2229 ssc Rep...New Paltz 
William T. Byrne*.,. Dem. .Loudonyille + 
Dean P. Taylor........ Rep... Troy 
Bernard W. Kearney. ..Rep... Gloversville 
Clarence E. Kilburn*. . Rep... Malone 
BH. Ci Poller Oo. ocien « Rep... ...... waste 
Fred J. Douglas*...... Rep.. ca, 
Ed oa ti Lee ee p... Binghamton # 
Clarence E. Hancock*.. Rep.. . Syracuse 
oe Paber® otis us sii... Rep...Auburn 
W. Sterling Cole*...... Rep..: Bath , 
Joseph J. O’Brien*. Rep... East Roch 
Mmeseo — 


James W. be al Rep.. .Ge 
Walter G. Andrews*,..Rep.. 
Joseph Mruk.. 
John C. Butler*! 
Daniel A. Reed* 


L. Winifred C. Stanley. Rep.. .Buffalo 
NORTH GAROLINA (a) | 
.Dem.. Washington 


Herbert C. Bonner* 

John H. Kerr*, ... .Dem..Warrenton 
Graham A. Barden -Dem::New Bern | 
Harold D. Cooley* -Dem.. Nashville 
John H. Folger* -Dem..Mount Airy 
Carl T. Durham*...... Dem..Chapel Hill *| 
J. Bayard Clark*...... Dem. fee 
William 2: Burgin*....Dem 

Robert E- Doughton*. Dem: - Laurel Sprit 
Cameron Morrisont t..Dem..Charlotte — 
Alfred L. Bulwinkle*...Dem..Gastonia 
Zebulon Weaver*...... Dem.. Prete ; 


.Rep... Williston 


L Willian Lemket . HIS" Fargo 
a 
Charles H. Elston*. . .Cincinnati 
William FE. aoe Bo dlc Rep. Sinan . 
Harry P. Jeffrey....... Rep.. Dayan 
Robert F. Tones* sans Rep... Lima 
Cliff Clevenger*....... Rep... Bryan 
Clarence J, oe ror Bl celersburg | 
rown*....Rep. anchester 

set ang C. Smith*. ; 7Rep.. | Marion 
Homer A. Rame »..-Rep. 
Thomas A. Jenkins® & 


Walter E. Brehm 


= Rowe 5 
P. W. Griffiths. .Rep. 
Henderson | eGresor ee 
a eGregor*.. Be 
Earl R. Lewis A ee “Ren 


De 

Frances P. Boiton*. ... Rep... 
rge H. Bender*. “Rep .. Cleveland 

(a) Lost. 1 seat RE 


Wesley E. aes i ais “pen 


Lyle H. Boren*........Dem..Seminole 
a eee Monroney*- Dem: Quah 
Victor 
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*p.. . Portland 
“Sane Rep... Roseburg 
Gained 1 seat. oh rtionment. 
PEN 


at 


mes Gallagher, Sr. 


rea 
SYLVANIA 
R 


Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 

..Philadelphia 
...- Philadelphia 

.. Philadelphia 

.. . Philadelphia 

..Upper Darby 


at te tp fl 


P..O. Address | Dist. 
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TEXAS—Continued 
Lindley Beckworth*. ..Dem..Gilmer 


Sam Rayburn*... 
Haiton W. Sumne 
Luther A. Johnson* 
Nat Patton*. . 
Albert Thomas 


.. Bonham 

.. Dallas 

.. Corsicana 
..Crockett - 
.. Houston 


Joseph J. Mansfield*. . | 
Lyndon. Johnson*..*... 


.. Columbus 


William R. Poage*.... . 


.. Johnson City 
Waco 


.. Fort Worth 

.. Wichita Falis 
..Corpus Christi 
. .Brownsville 

.. El Paso 

. .Stephenville 

. Shamrock 
..Colorado City 


Fritz G. Lanham*..... 
Hel Gossett on cock oS D 
Richard M. Kleberg*.. . 
Milton H. West*...:.. Di 
R. Ewing Thomason*. . 
Sam M. Russell*...... 
Eugene Worley*....... 
George H. Mahon*.... 


Paul J. Kilday*. ...... 
LO 9 hy CUTS AR eye 
UT 


..San Antonio 
.-San Angelo 


.Cedar City 
m..Provo 


. L. Charles A. Plumley*. Rep... Northfield ; ; 
VIRGINIA 
Schuyler Otis Bland* 


et entown 
. -Lancaster 
.. Dunmore 
...Plymouth 
..Mahanoy City 
Reading 
... Towanda 
Dem. . Pittsburgh 


Walter K. Granger*....Dem. 
J. W. Robinson*....... De 


.-Dem.. 
Winder R. Harris*..... Dem.. 
Dave E. Satterfield, Jr.*Dem.. 


Se 


A. Willis Robertson*... 

Howard W. Smith*....Dem.. 

J. W. Flannagan, Jr.*..Dem. .Bris 

WASHINGTON 

Warren G. Magnuson*. Dem. .Seattle 

Henry M. Jackson’*. . .'. Dem. . Everett 

Fred Normaa......... Rep.. .Raymond 

Hal Holmes. ........-. Rep.. . Ellensburg 

Walt gs CR peaik et Bihan 

Jonn M. Coffee*......Dem ‘acoma 
As Ee Dem.. exi WEST VIRG A 


Andrew C. Schiffierf...Re 
hicks seat PODE ISLAND Jennings Randolph*....D 
oo ok Dem, .Cumberland Edward G. Rohrboug' 
at Coe Dem..Harmony Hubert Ellis Pe 
co 


Lawrence H. Smith*... 
Harry Sauthoff*..... 

Wm. H. Stevenson*.... 
Thad Ee py eretdeen a, i 
J. McMurray. - de 

Dom Beebe. cs Rep.. .Oshkosh 
..-.Rep.. .Ogdensburg 

,Dem..Green Bay 

Merlin Hull* - Prog. Ripe! River Falls 
E. O’Konski..... .. . Mercer_ ee 
ape WYOMING , 


- i i Antony J. Dimond*....Dem.. 
hgh ee Dem... WAIi—Delegate 
es ae Re Honolulu 
—Resident Com. 
Nat’ il 


fF ord Zicweal by a ee 
seat nt. 
Sgr ; TEXAS 
yt Patman*.......Dem,.Texarkana 
SRST Oe ne {Elected from newly created district 
7 jos Congress. ec ae 
bes ee as et tha Meth Congress consists of 435 members. The composition, 
ts, 220; Republicans, 207; Progressives, 2; Farmer-Labor, 1; American 


olitical Divisions in Congress at Opening, 1890-1941 


House of Reps - House of Reps 


—_—e 
POR WOT Coe OOH AT 


thie <o 
. 


Pho Prom! 
+l ha. 


435) 209 


D.—Democrat. L.—Independent. V.—Vacant. 


due to Republican deaths. 


¢ 
J 


a 


i 9 asc s — ity Board—Arthur J, Altmeyer, chairman; George E. Bigge, Ellen S. 
a i madres it elie a ©. Regional offices are maintained in Bosten, Mass.; New Yor! 
Washington, D. C.; Cleveland, O.; Chicago, Ill.; Atlanta, Ga,; Minneapolis, Minn.; Kansas Cit): 
San Antonio, Tex.; Denver, Col.; and San Francisco, Cal. . 2 


é The Social Security Act, signed by the President 
“on Aug. 14, 1935, includes 10 separate programs. 
re It established a system of old age insurance and 
ey provided for Federal cooperation in State plans for 
‘unemployment compensation and public assistance 

_ to the needy aged, the needy blind, and dependent 
_ children, It also extended Federal aid available to 
_ the States for four health and welfare services and 
- for vocational rehabilitation. In August, 1939, 
amendments to the Act were passed by Congress 
- which materially liberalized the old-age insurance 


o> 


Pr 
The Social Security Act provides only one pro- 
. gram which is entirely administered by the Federal 
- Government—the system of old-age and survivors 
_ insurance. As amended in 1939 this program pro- 
vides monthly benefits for retired employees in- 
sured under the system and for dependents and 
survivors of such employees. Benefits are based on 
ages received by employees in what may be 
roadly termed industry and commerce. Certain 
pes of employment were excepted. These are: 
agricultural labor; domestic service; casual labor 
ot in the course of the employers’ trade or busi- 
mess; service on foreign vessels and certain small 
fishing vessels; service for Federal, State and local 
overnments and certain of their instrumentalities; 
employment by religious, charitable, educational, 
_. and scientific organizations not organized or con- 
___ ducted for profit; service for a foreign government 
ov its imstrumentalities; certain part-time or 

_ itinerant employment providing only nominal wages 
‘such as services for fraternal and beneficiary asso- 
ciations and for schools and colleges by regular 
ts; family employment; and service by news- 


ee the basis of the worker’s average monthly wage. 
The formula for es ered monthly benefits is 40 
per cent of the first $50 of average monthly wage, 
_ plus 10 per cent of the next $200, with an added 
ie ent of the amount thus obtained for each 
* in which the worker earned $200 or more in 

- covered employment. 
_. The employee’s average monthly wage is ob- 
ote a by dividing his total accumulated wages 


‘ 

‘Single |Married?|| Single |Married?2 
[—_——$$$$__—_—_—___ jj 
Av. monthly wage || Av. monthly wage 

of $503 of $100 ¥ 


$20.60 $30.90 $25.75 $38.63 
| 21.00 31.50 26.25 39.38 
41.25 
45. 
48.75 
52.50 | 


nen a fully insured individual dies, survivors’ 
thly benefits are provided in the following 
: three-fourths of the worker’s benefit 
or a widow 65 or over, or for a widow with 
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ADMINISTRATION AGENCIES — 


Social Security Board 


\ OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 


coverage| Single 


} monthly survivors’ benefits 


system so as to give increased protection - 
sured workers and provide protection for 
ers’ families. At the same time the name = 
system was changed to “‘Old-Age and Su: 
Insurance.’”” The amendments of 19393 
strengthened the other programs. The 

Security Board administers old-age and sup 
insurance and the Federal features of thit 
grams for eevee pomenk compensation and 
assistance. Federal aspects of the other prc 
are administered by other Federal agencies. 


> 


since the inclusion of wages received after ¢ 
did not become effective until Jan. 1, 1939. _ 
When an. insured worker is eligible for m 
benefits, supplementary benefits are proy 
a wife 65 years of age or over and for unm 
dependent children under 16 years of age, or 
18 if aig Sohbet attending school. The si 
mentary. benefit for each is one-half the 
benefit. Table I illustrates monthly benefits 
able under varying conditions relatin: 
monthly e, years oi coyerag 
dependents. 


_ TABLE I—ILLUSTRATIVE MONTHLY OLD-AGE INSURANCE BENEFITS! ; q 


Years of : 


Married?|| Single [Man 
Av. monthly wage |} Av. monthiy » 
of $150 ; of $250 | 

$61) 


$30.90 | $46.35 $41.20 
31.50 47.25 42.00 
63.00 : 

year of coverage in order to be eligiti 


this were not the case, the benefit would be somewhat lower, 


wife is eligible for a supplement. ; 
smaller; but they cannot be less than ¢ 


| for the worker, or $15 a month for the worker and wife. 


: i | 
his death even though he may not have been 
insured. 4 


them up to this amo 
Table II, on the following page, illusti 
pay: Ce. sy 


. a -) . . , 
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ha TABLE U—ILLUSTRATIVE MONTHLY SURVIVOR BENEFITS! 
ey ' 1 5 5, 
if t ‘ 4 y 
-} * 
es Sy as ay 
> Ss) > Se) > . be 
5 35 é vw = ho 
Zs 3 eg 3s 3. fy ‘cheba = Zs 3 ES) oh 3 gs, 
= see Shs he = rage | = ate = | 50 * = 
Se | £2 | $8 | Se | Be | 8 Sg | $2 | 8 | So | BE | ge 
ge |B) | 22] ge] 2. | Se ze |S) | 22) 22] 8. | 2s 
o5§ 185136 | 09 5 1 Be o§ 125188 | os 51 BS 


Ay. monthly wage of|Av. monthly wage of 
deceased, $50 | deceased, $100 

$ 3 
5 13.13) 19. 5 
10 
M ; 20 
13.00 4 32.50 R .38| 40.63 30 
14.00} 21.00] 35.00] 17.50} 26.25) 43.75 40 


Ay. monthly wage of|Av. monthly wage of 
deceased, $150 deceased, $250 

$15.45)$23,18)$38.63]$20.60/330.90 $51.50 
15.75| 23.63) 39.38) 21.00 31.50} 52.50 
16.50| 24.75) 41.25] 22.00] 33.00) 55.00 
18.00| 27.00} 45.00] 24.00} 36.00) 60.00 
19.50] 29.25] 48.75] 26.00) 39.00) 65.00 
21.00| 31.50) 52.50] 28.00] 42.00) 70.00 


% is assumed that an individual earns at least $200 in each year of coverage. If this were not the 
@, the benefit would be somewhat lower. . ‘ 


ng 1942, awards of lump-sum death payments | ployers report the amount of each employee’s 
ating to $15,056,886 were made to 134,991 per- | Wages, with his name and account number, to the 
Awards of monthly benefits by type of | Bureau of Internal Revenue, when they pay the 
ary and amounts are shown below: employer’s and employee’s taxes. The Bureau for- 
wards these reports to the Social Security Board 
Number Amount | where each employee’s wages are recorded to his 
; of of Benefits | account. Wage record accounts had been estab- 
3 awards per month | lished for approximately 70,860,000 persons by the 
workers....;..-..------ 99,622 $2,355,039 | end of the fiscal year 1942-43. 
wives of retired workers. . 33,250 414,402 The Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, 
with young children... - 31,820 622,384 under an emergency aid program, now grants regu- 
14.7 lar monthly payments to dependents of American 
a a cae ; civilians and seamen affected by enemy action out- 
ie) Se SR So side the continental United States. 
Benefits are paid to the wife, widow, and child 
of the worker who is disabled, killed, taken 
oner, or reported missing, other than enemy ai! ‘iens 
and the dependents of persons in military or | 
of amounts in excess | civilian establishments of the Federal Government. 
000 received The rates| a wife or widow may receive from $30 to $45 a 
oth the employer ani month. Additional benefits for children run from 
“of the employee $10 to $15 a month up to a maximum equal to 
will be increase! hi two-thirds of the wage rate, but the maximum for 
e] any one month payable to a family group is $85. 
Where the monthly wage rate of the worker is $100 
or less, the maximum for any one month, payable 
to a family group is $66.67. Parents dependent 
upon the worker for support may receive cash 
benefits only when there is a residue within the 
aes oper maximum after prior dependents have 
en paid. ; 
Benefits are reduced by the amount of any pay- 
ments made to beneficiaries through private con- — 
tracts, or by the amount of non-conti utory Gov- 
ernment benefit, or by one-half the amount of any 
contributory Government benefit; and if such bene- 
fit equals or exceeds the monthly benefit payable 
are approp under this program, no such emergency aid benefit 
nistration 0: ¢ shall be paid. 
necessitates maintaining a c Benefits will terminate upon the remarriage or 
d, under a separate account number, for each | death of a widow; upon the death or divorce of a 
ee until he is eligible for benefits, in order | wife; cessation of total disability of the person in- 
Tmine his average monthly wage received | jured as a result of enemy action; release of person 
vered employment. Every three months em- | detained by the enemy. ) 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


Social Security Act provides for Federal co- only nominal wages such as service for fraternal 
ition in the establishment and maintenance | and beneficiary associations and for schools an 
te unemployment compensation systems. | colleges by regular students; and services for cer- 
cooperation is manifested in two ways: pro- | tain charitable, religious, educational and scien- 
on is made for grants to the States to cover the | tific organizations not organized or conducted for 
¢ administering State laws; and employers | profit. ; 
owed credit for their contributions to a Employers subject to the Federal unemployment 


against the Federal un- | tax are ‘allowed credit (up to 90 per cent of the 
eas emerson’ fe amount of the tax) for their contributions to ~ 


tax. 

The 1 unemployment tax is an excise tax | State unemployment funds. 

vied eS ine Sayrall Ae employers with eight or The establishment and administration of State. 
re employees. It amounts 3 percent of | unemployment compensation frelene EA pene 


Dal elusive of amounts in excess of within the province of 
0 Bae ices employee in ope ssn Pl DS igo curity Act merely sets certain minimum standards 
ti of employmen ex- 
Pecocn thi tax. The exceptions include | receive Federal cooperation. _ By July 31, 1937, 
tural labor; domestic service; casual labor | all States and Territories had enacted _unemploy- 
the course of the employer’s trade or busi- Ment insurance laws and qualified for Federal co- 
. services oh both eee Bye f fae 1 ee eo ea: By July 1939, unempleyinent benefits 
of a foreign were pa) ‘ is 
Se crimen talities: “employment Riad meaesnl, lone 40,000,090 employees had wage credits under 
2 ts and certain r | State systems. 
ru Bnd loca eovemily employment; service by Total unemployment benefits paid out by States 
ance agents; service by newsboys under 18: | since the program first started amounted to 
n part-time itinerant employment providing $2,085,735,680 by June 30, 1943. . 


t 


1 
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granting Federal funds to the States to aid them 
in giving financial assistance to three groups of 
needy persons—the needy aged, the needy blind 
and dependent children. The Federal grant in 
* each case is based on the amount the State spends 
for its program up to a maximum assistance pay- 
ment per individual. The amendments of 1939 
increased the maximum for Federal contributions. 


For old-age assistance the Federal Government 
| grants to the State an amount equal to one-half 
| the assistance payments made to each individual 

up to a Federal-State total of $40 a month per 

person. The Federal Government adds 5 per cent 

to its share of assistance payments which the 
\ State may use for either administration or assis- 
| tance. All States and Territories have approved 
| 


For aid to the blind the Federal Government 
q rants to the State an amount equal to one-half 
ig _>) the assistance payments to each individual up to 

oF) \ a Federal-State total of $40 a month per pérson 
' and also pays approximately one-half of the; cost 
| of administering the State plan. As of June, 1943, 

plans for aid.to the blind had been approved for 


m 
pt 
AY 


For aid to dependent children the Federal Goy- 
ernment grants to the State an amount equal to 
one-half the assistance payments for each depen- 
dent child up to a Federal-State total of $18 for, 
the first child and $12 for any additional child in 
the same family, and also pays approximately one- 
half the cost of administering the State plan. As 
of June, 1943, plans for aid to dependent chil- 


Federal funds for three programs to promote 
maternal and child health and welfare, which are 
under the supervision of the Children’s Bureau of 
the United States Department of Labor, were in- 

, ereased by the Social Security Act and further in- 

/ ereased by the amendments of 1939. These three 
programs—maternal and child health, aid to 

on ig 

‘ sum of $5,820,000 is authorized for grants to 

the States for maternal and child health services 


to be carried on especially in rural areas and in 
areas suffering from severe economic distress. This 


An annual appropriation of $3,870,000 is author- 
ized for grants to States for services for crippled 
children. This appropriation is to be used to en- 
able the States to extend and improve, especially 
in rural areas and areas suffering from severe 


An annual appropriation of $1,510,009 is author- 
ized for grants to States for welfare services for 
the protection and care of homeless, dependent 
and neglected children and children in danger o: 
becoming delinquents. This amount is to be al- 
lotted by the Secretary of Labor fo the States, 
largely on the basis of rural population. The 
amount so allotted is to be expended for payment 
of part of the cost of district, county, and other 


The Social Security Act provided for extension of 
Federal aid to the States in the establishment and 
maintenance of adequate State and local public 
health services, Federal funds for this purpose 

’ were further increased by the amendments of 1939. 
Under the amended Act, the sum of $11,000,000 is 
- authorized to be appropriated for this purpose each 
year. Allotments to the States are made by the 
Surgeon General of the United States. Public / 
‘Health Service on the basis of population, the spe-/ 
cial health problems, and the financial needs of 
the respective States. This money is used by the 


The Social Security Act established the Social 
Security Board as the administrative agency to 
have jurisdiction over the old-age insurance, un- 
oe eden compensation and public assistance 
' features of the Act. Another duty of the Social 

Security Board is to study and from time to time 
Make recommendations to Congress concerning 
methods of better promoting the objectives of the 


Social Security Act 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE ; -: 
+“ The Social Security Act makes provision for ; The States adopt and administer their own 


OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE 


AID TO THE BLIND ia 


AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN See 


MATERNAL AND CHILD-HEALTH AND WELFARE 


. MATERNAL AND CHILD-HEALTH SERVICES’ 


SERVICES FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


ADMINISTRATION 


lic assistance plans. Each State plan is subry 
to the Social Security Board, and if found toid 
certain standards set forth in the Federal aci 
approved by the Board, and the State becoma 
gible for Federal grants. Standards for — 
plans specified by the Federal act are desigig 
to assure efficient administration and equ 
distribution of assistance. ae 


plans and are receiving Federal grants for ol) 
assistance, In June, 1943, the number of re 
ents of this form of aid was approximately 22 
000 and-the total payments to recipients from 
eral, State~ and local funds for that 
amounted to more than $53,534,000. The av 
Hoye assistance payment in June, 1943, ; 


‘ fy, . 


43 States, the District of Columbia and Hawaiill 
June, 1943, the number of recipients of this | 
of aid was approximately 177,700 ,and total 
ments to recipients from Federal, State, and | 
funds for that month amounted to about $2,10: 
The average payment for aid to the blind in a 
1943, was $27.07. 


dren had been approved for 46 States, the Dis 
of Columbia, and Hawaii. In June, 1943, app 
mately 749,000 dependent children in 305,000 - 
ilies- were receiving this form of aid. Total | 
ments to recipients from Federal; State and 
funds for that month amounted to about $11,: 
000.. The average payment in June, 
$38.73 per family. 


crippled children, and child welfare—operat 
a _Federal-State cooperative basis. The Sts 
adopt and administer their own plans, andé 
ceive Federal grants to help carry on their 
gtams if their plans are approved by the Uni 
States. Children’s Bureau. These three prog 
re Tee in operation on practically a Nation-* 
ale, i 


economic distress, services for ] crip 
children and. for providing medical and ‘surg 
eniidine eee nk Pee: after care, for ey 
1 ,and for children sg 

tions’ which lead to cripplin eesgsss a 


CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 


local child-welfare services in are: mina: 
rural, .and for developing State rie a 
encouragement and assistance of adequate mettt 
of community child-welfare organization in al 
predominantly rural and other areas of : 
need. The Social Security Act provides tha 

State plans for child-welfare Services are tow 


developed joint] 
Children’s Burega,” the State agency and 


POBLIC HEALTH SERVICES 


States for extending State health ment 
vices, for assistance to counties h department : 
ment units in maintaining adequate paniene 
programs, and for training health officers nur; 
engineers, and other public health worke: 
modern methods of public health and adminis 
tion../All of the States, Alaska. Hawaii 
Rico. and the District of Columbia are ma’ 
see aes and scelving the cooperation of 
‘overnmen: e 
lic health programs, eee — 


oard, - 


Ty Sty eee ee oe ae a eC tee name ee 


bghe 4 
t + a very 3 . % a 
eel S.—Public Assistance; Unemployment Grants 597 i 
: g 
United States Grants to States for Public Assistance’ “4 
~ Source: Treasury Department, Bureau of Accounts; July 1, 1942-June 30, 1943 , oe 
Oid-ad Aid to Depen- mre 4 
Assistance dent Children uaa : Total 
VRS 1 $ 1,341,818.99 | $ 632,306.68 5 ‘ 
ERE hare ieee 2,174,871.40 467,022.78 : 80.073 48 : Foe aay ee 


Piglets is it aah ere bi 1,998,792,21 778,450.82 107,729.72 


35,254,017.15 2,533,094.40 1,695,645.79 
8,533,493.27 1,061,913.55 139,486.25 « 9,734,893 
4 3,171,958.08 480,362.24 32,172.42 : 
rec oh ; 184,235.39 104,373.25 @) 
90,784. 263,502.77 64,798.2 
REM Dest :| -3,875,922.36 726,954,79 277'429.81 
Bes: ep Sty cS 4,092,714.68 693,632.67 177,686.01 4, 
Dees 6 Ps. deck oe 1,642,992 47 550,915.44 46,767.48 212 
25,626,297 .31 5,637, 112.56 ?) 31. 
5 REE RB :039,276.38 2,470,975.79 409,970.6 11, 
471,477.41 @ 268,346.79 7, 
4'705,381.36 1,232,084.58 220,520.88 8 
4,109,594.97 151,821.85 82,746.48 4, 
3:870,359.74 2,477,662.19 187,432.57 6 
2/123,332.97 407,943.06 140,941.75 2 ‘ 
1,927,723 1,029,978.99 88,788.04 3 4 
17,368.766.95 2376,425.45 175,399.55 19, 
12,636,085.81 3,540,130 252/379.69 16 
8,793,364.86 1,690,444.73 186,435.19 10,6 
bs pots 1,455,379.64 327,272.90 92/513.82 1 
12)445,422.1 2,568,070.49 2) 
ME Ras oak Aiea 2s 1,794,757.49 496,452.06 52,652.18 
oe ee 3,787, 735.37 912,565.54 101,018 .73 
Bee Sra << 418,366.03 @ ) 
bis 7 acne 1,042,452.83 187,687.05 48,957.07 
OR POE 4,122,954.34 1,378,769.89 120,096.62 ‘He 
Fe Sette 650,830.52 542,673.11 35,709.42 
19,357,691.79 4,943,638.20 530,593.53 . 
2,538,009.15 1,067,083.51 243,471.05 848, 
1,134,157.16 483,802.63 20,476.28 1,638,436.07 
22/290,802.34 2,369,932.46 560,863.22 25,221,598.02 | 
10,707,817.23 2'746,947.36 327,442.77 6H 
shaw Sees 3/289,257.80 364,041.03 77,925.90 
PR PS 14,763,168.34 8,948,053.41 
Be Sei Sakis ¥ 1,117,963.50 297,678.71 17,198.06 
SRY 1,423,799.63 438,837.56 65,453.24 
ae ee 1,810,581.70 364,308.28 27,750.75 
Se (os 3,038, 983.35 1,686,472.44 126,404.32 > 
BA bee foes 42 22,607,687.99 1,901,599.27 574,487.54, 
1 ee 2 2)442'838. 73,616.61 29,406.75 tte 
Bg. 33 586,050.71 144'398.14 52'975.19 
1,216,542.09 695,288.33 101,022.53 j 
13,311,405.92 909,000.93 204,203.32 au} 
2/386, 198.03 2,267,852.96 141,590.15 
7:703,831.09 1,677,362.82 277,368.93 
594,761.21 158,549.44 24,146.99 
Fics 278,773. j 
7 Sy BOO ea 153,640.89 | 162,012.53 9,307.28 324, 
$319,005,123.59 | $67,921,079.11 $8,522,687.59 | $395,448,890.29 ; 


‘basis of checks issued. 
_plan approved by the 


Social Security Board. 


United States Grants to States for Unemployment 
Source: Official Records, Social Security Board; July 1, 1942-June 30, 1942 


Total, Fiscal Total, Fiscal 


Year 1942-43 State Year 1942-43 
$ 164,466.45 


New Hampgshire.......-----++++ 
New Jersey.....----+--+---+++"5 
New Mexico. .....---+--++-+++: 


oe age 134'316.04 

Chie RPS 2,717,217.14 Wt 

ae: a eee 1,004,719.62 reir Bee 
Sie 267,768.34 RT BE RE ie ric 
277,766.95 


b, 
. 


oy 
} 
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598 Us: ~-Unemplountent Trust Fund; Relief Expenditures a | 
} 
United States Unemployment ab rust Fund a. 
Source: Official Records, Social Security Board; Data are as of June 30, 1943 4 
Total Total Interest Balance 
State Deposits Withdrawals on Excess June 30, 1% 
Sy saulciyen attr. $ 63,930,843.42 $ 24,685,000.00 $ 2,576,371.47 $ 41,822,2 
Risse, ahaha A tants. 4,823,448.52 1,353,378.48 1297.15 3,648, 
BRTAZONS 0 ws: oraitiateialoie ied 16,101,771.78 6,462,234.97 536,437.38 10,175,97 
‘Arkansas. . 25,129,114.67 9,247,846.36 1,023,645.79 16,904, 
California... 229,613,779.44 23/336,396.41 502,46 
ae ree jsurcerge | diapouegs | 105 spe 
ae cugaees | SUeaieas | Gee 
bi 451. 9,504,2 673,950. ,883, 
t District ot it ee : 22'093,550.60 1,760, 204.98 38 6384 
BeiGeorpiate: vasice eet < 192. 19,388,698.83 3/196,964.02 0,455 
VAAL eens creo sinha =e ; 1,001,881.25 :420.90 12/984 26) 
Tdaho.... : 7,363,013.78 464,602.77 7918, 
TU ee he : 147,714,013.81 25,624,175.85 349,610, 
Radiata); hess prs he Asis : 56,439, 592.27 6,879,247.78 104,899,638: 
OWS... .2 f 18,932,341.32 2,425,865.45 34,417,592! 
Kansas ; 11,149/508.29 1,963,505.68 29,203,911! 
Kentucky i 18,122/978.21 4/229,707.21 58,289,721 
Louisiana ; 31,029,639.06 2,527,740.87 36,640,104 
Maine. f 14/332,337.04 840,777.93 18,760, 
Maryland £& 690,000. 33,120,347.37 3,451,324.11 69,020,97 
Massachusetts an ares ee 253,110,000.00 110,812,725.57 11,838,220.73 ,135,49 6 
Michigan. . ad eae 327,352,425.13 165,831,485.64 11,362,494.93 172,883,433 
Minnesota............. 82'527,776.10 41,901,982.32 3/249,207.73 _ 43,875,00 
Mississippi.../......-. 20,627,978.76 9,260,412.6 696,868.20 12,664,434 
Ste ate ean 124/679,668.20 32,971,464.25 7,661,139. 56 99,369,344 
MOnfaMas dsc cis overt «ye 17,497.20 ,967,604. 757,166.8 10,007,059 
Nebraska.... 21,044,135.90 7, 266,585.10 1,210,932. 09 14/988, 48's 
Nevada......... 8,445,320.17 3,421,734.46 36,827.76 5,260.4 
New Hampshire 22,400,068.01 9,318, 106.20 968,147.71 14,050, 10% 
New Jersey, 319,411,000.00 71,568,521.02 17,694,559.18 265,537,038: 
New Mexico. 1450, 0 ,279,544. 08,031.5 5,578,486 
* New York.... 887,472,401.87 419/155,977.24 32,076,596.74 500,393,02% 
North Carolina. Bes 82;714,000.00 26,263,334.43 13,088.37 59,963,753 
North Dakota..:... A 5,611,257.84 2'656,479.75 288,507.0 3,243,285 
Ohio : . 363, 738, 574.72 | . 84,439,005.70 22,577,019.33 301,876,585 
1,000.00 14/829, 133. 1s 364,059.89 9}615,920 
52,238, 556.05 19,299,892.4 1,749, 120.69 34,687,785 
590,610,000.00 ° 218,498,998. 97 21/455,591.37 393,566,592 
70,780,727.95 32/131,992.23 81,208.83 40,829, 94 
32;438,000.00 9,825,743.96 1,709, 156.18 24/321,41 
6,140,400.00 1,755,304.23 409,738.35 4,794.8 
66,060,000.00 30,326,440.15 2,261,925.07 37,995, 
133,953,000.00 44'427,030.42 7,211,982.29 96,837,955 
21,180,367.70 ,891,975.53 - 5,085.54 12,943,477 
0,384,625.41 3,487,074.06 ’ . 479,037.28 :376, 585 
63,977,000.00 24/748,850.22 2,857,440.42 085, 590 
Washington............ 90,885,602.61 . 25,744,678.53 3,653,221.55 68,794, 145) 
| West Virginia... 222... 68,289, 467.76 26,921, 586.39 2,593,063.21 43/960, 
Wisconsin............. 113,541,982.39 29/234'429 67 8/205,201.02 92'512'75 
Wyoming............5, 8,436,447.35 4,007,039.85 342,693.34 4)772, 100 
Ratlroad~ epeepoyanent 
insurance account. 417,586,891.90 64,750,000.00 15,549,389.45 368,386,281 
Total warns sas $6,353,420,046.81 | $2,263,546,609.16 | ~~$281,473,343.74 | $4,371,346, 


Public Relief Expenditures—Jan., 1933 -Dec., 1942 


Source: Bocintrs Security Board, Bureau of Public Assistance 


Earnings of persons emj 


Assistance to recipients under Fed. work prograw 


Special types of 
public assistance oat 
H Total |Old-age| Aid to| Aid to] Gen- | Civilian] Work ae 
\ assist- | dep. the eral |Conser-| Proj- Rina 
\ : ance | chil- | blind | relief | vation ects from 
dren Corps |Admihis-| emer‘ 
F tration | figs 
Amount (in thousands | 
$467,167) $13,425) $20,722 "29 901}$40: 103-200] $24,853). oc ces capone 
756,162) ) 12,646 9,7 355,552 115, S83] ice eee an $30, 
1,260,398) 14,31 20,2 464,941 118,421 eishttie 111 
1,134,605) 17,927 735,419| 142,536). ........ 178 
1,260,935} 29,105 852,878] 139,491).... 0.00 > 12! 
1,285,879] 35,861 80,302] 193,360] $238,018]. 174 
1,573,8 52,763 248,767) 153,27 16, 227, 
’ uly-December...... 1,560,849) 102,478 ,237| 139,118 775,139 286,2 
1937 January-June........ 1,450,603} 141,305 211,684) 131, 680,174)" 1 
ee age gt 1,212,962} 169,137 195,197] 114,252 6, 1 
41938 January-June. . 1,495,571) 191,038 56,279) 111,236 7 i 1 
mber. 46,06 1,34 219,924) 119,082] 1,019,588 
252,863] 118,47 919.0 12 
| doing tect) ibe) 3 
July-December 71,3 31 i 4 
1941 January-June. . 1,170,273] 262/67 1Be 34 OL 180 Ber 748 
doa Gataeerme | BRAS) Bee ese] Sts) nee 
4 
July-December......1 638,527! 304,782 175690 : n re iesost 


e Federal Works Agency was created by the 
plan for government reorganization submit- 
to Congress by the President April 25, 1939, 
er authority of the Reorganization Act of 1939, 
began to function as an agency of the Federal 
vermment on July 1, 1939. 
five organizations, previously operating either 
dependent establishments or as parts of de- 
nents, were brought together under FWA. 
e organizations were: The Work Projects Ad- 
tration (WPA), formerly the Works Progress 
nistration (with the exception of the National 
buth Administration); the Public Works Admin- 
bration (PWA), formerly the Federal Emergency 
ministration of Public Works; the Public Roads 
Ministration (PRA), formerly the Bureau of 
blic Roads in the Department of Agriculture; 
United States Housing Authority (USHA), 
erly in the Interior Department; and the Pub- 
nye Administration (PBA), in which was 
ined the Branch of Public Buildings, Procure- 
Division, Treasury Department, and_ the 
of Buildings Management, National Park 
e, Interior Department. All of the adminis- 
S were headgd by Commissioners. The United 
Ss Housing thority was abolished and its 
mnel, records and equipment transferred to the 
al Housing Agency (Feb., 1942). 

Public Works Administration anc the Works 
Mects Administration are being liquidated in 
Office of the Federal Works Administrator. 
Since July 1940 the Public Roads Administra- 
5 has administered an extensive war highway 

truction program, including work on the Inter- 
ne} a Highway in Central America and for 
© War Department on the Alaska Highway. 
n the United States, more than 9,000 miles 
d construction had been completed and about 
miles was under way, as of Aug. 31, 1943. 
pal activity was the correction of critical 
neies in the ‘‘strategic network’’ of hizgh- 
and the building of access roads to army 
| navy establishments, war industries, and 

s of critical raw materials, Congress ap- 


~¥ 


Spriated $260,000,000 for the access road work. 
A $10,000,000 Federal fund for construction of 
ane flight strips also is administered by the 
Roads Administration. Several million dol- 
of Federal funds have been authorized for 
@ advance engineering surveys and plans 
ost-war highway construction. By Sept,, 1943, 
tes and the District of Columbia had sub- 
and received approval on programs for 
500 adyance planning: projects, involving 
5,000 miles of road estimated to cost more 
a quarter of a billion dollars to construct. 
1 planning funds required for these projects 
more than $5,000,000. . 
duties and functions, stemming principally 
the war program, have been undertaken 
he Federal Works Agency. These include: 
ar Public Works and Services—An Act generally 
as Title II of the Lanham Act (approved 
28, 1941), and amended by the Act (approved 


ligan Washington, D. C. 
Public W 
Emergency Adm 
created under au 


total of the allotments 
the $4,253,249,380, pro- 


; rojects. f this 
Federal projects, which 


Federal Works Agency 


‘WA—Federal Works Agency—Administrator, Gen. Philip B. Fleming. Address, Washington, D. C. 


Jan. 21, 1942) authorizes the Federal Works Ad- 
ministrator, with the approval of the President, to 
acquire lands or interests therein and to construct 
certain public works on such lands, The Ad- 
ministrator is also authorized to make loans and/or 
grants to public agencies and to non-profit private 
agencies to finance their construction of certain 
public works. He is also authorized to make con~ 
tributions to public agencies and non-profit private 
agencies in aid of their operation and maintenance 
of certain public works and services, including 
before-and-after school care of children of war- 
working mothers. Appropriations available for 
eorrying on the nationwide program total $367,- 
500,000. An additional $150,000,000 has been au- 
thorized by Congress for appropriation. 

The term ‘‘public work,’’ as used in the Act, 
means any facility necessary for carrying on com- 
munity life substantially expanded by the war 
program. The Act provides, however, that the 
activities so authorized shall be devoted primarily 
to schools,..waterworks, sewers, sewage, garbage 
and refuse disposal facilities, public sanitary facili- 
ties, works for the treatment and purification of 
water, hospitals and other places for the care of 
the sick, recreational facilities, and streets and 
access roads. In practice, the street and access 
road program has been carried on by the Public 
Roads Administration, a constituent unit of the 


Federal Works Agency, using regular Federal aid: _ 


funds and funds made available by the Defense 
Highway Act of 1941 ane other appropriations. 
Title II of the Lanham Act provides that “‘when- 
ever the President finds that in any area or locality 
an acute shortage of public works or equipment for 
public works necessary to the health, safety or 
welfare of persons engaged in national defense 
activities exists or impends which would impede 
nationa! defense activities and that such public 
works or equipment cannot otherwise be 


rovided | 


when needed, or could not be provided without the 


imposition of an increased excessive tax burden or 
an unusual or excessive increase in the debt limit 
of the taxing or borrowing authority in which such 
shortage exists, the Federal Works Administrator 
is authorized, with the approval of the President, 
in order to relieve;such shortage,”” to. exercise the 
authority conferred upon him by the Act. 5 
Under present procedure, applications from local 
authorities are received and reviewed in the fir: 
instance by the appropriate regional office of the 
Federal Works Agency. Only such projects are 
recommended to the President for approval as 
are indispensable to prosecution of the war and 
lack of which would hamper prosecution of 
war. Indispensability is determined by the ap- 
propriate war agency—War Department, Navy 


Department, Office of Production Management, — 
« United States Public Health — 


Maritime Commission, 
Service, or SE ae States Office of Education, as 
the case may be. , 

‘As of Aug. 31, 1943, a total of 4,180 War Public 
Works and Services projects had been approved 
by the President. The estimated total cost of these 
projects was $450,398,373. ‘ ML 


Public Works Administration 


PpwA— Administration, a unit of the Federal Works Agency—Executive Officer, 
! $ te Fpbie Works Now in liquidation. 4 


a. 4. 


were all 100 cent grants, totalled $1,921,338,286, 
and those for non-Federal projects totalled $2,331,- 
911,094. aoe spears total was made up 
819,876,637 in loans, 
for railroads, and grants to public bodies in the 
amount of $1,512,034,557. These allotments made 
possible the construction of projects estimated to 
cost a total of $6,128,952,061. 4 i 

No non-Federal ee te man: been received 
by PWA since Sept. r . 
established as a deadline by the Public Works Ad- 
ministration Appropriation 38. This Act 


Act of 19. 
also prohibited the making of allotments for any 


non-Federal project, construction of which could 


to be started prior to Jan. 1, 1939) PWA sub- 
seatealiy compieted its liquidation Dec. 31, 1942. 
except for a few projects remaining uncompleted 


| pecause of litigation, scarcity of critical aes 


asons. Under the terms of the Inde- 
oan Om ces Appropriation Act, 1944, the lates{ 
with respect to PWA, the Public Works Adminis: 
tratiqn. will cease to exist on dune 30, 1944. 


0 
including some ppt se . 


which date was. 


ae ee Se ee eee 
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Work Projects 


WPA—Work Projects Administration—Major General Philip B. Fleming, Administrator, Fe 
. Now in liquidation. z ‘ 


Works Agency, Washington, D. C. 


The major function of the Work Projects Ad- 
ministration (created in 1935 and incorporated in 
the Federal Works Agency on July 1, 1939) was 
.to provide uséful work on public projects for 
unemployed workers. During the early months of 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1943, there began 
a general curtailment of this work program. On 
Dec. 4, 1942, a Presidential order was issued call- 
ing for the liquidation of the WPA program not 
later than the end of the fiscal year, June 30, 
1943. Under the Second Deficiency Act, 1943, the 
Federal Works Agency was authorized to use not 
more than $1,065,000 of unobligated balances from 
appropriations made under the Emergency Relief 
Appropriation Act. fiscal year 1943, for the liqui- 
dation of the WPA program, to be carried out 
by a division created within the FWA. Legisla- 
tion was also passed by Congress providing for 
the continuance of a WPA type of work program 
in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands through 
Noy. 1943, to be administered by the FWA. 

The program of work projects undertaken by 
the WPA in the first six months of the 1943 fis- 
cal year was on a smaller scale than at any 
time since the early months of the program. 
War projects, certified by the Secretary of War 
or the Secretary of the Navy as important for 
war purposes, employed about 35 per cent of the 
total WPA workers on July 21, 1942 and 32 per 
cent on Dec. 15, 1942. The special provisions 
authorized by Congress for the exemption of 
certified projects from many of the restrictions 
that normally apply to project operations were 
continued in 1943. Authorization was given for 
the use in fiscal year 1943 of the unobligated 
balance of $45,000,000. authorized under the ERA 
Act of 1942 for supplementary nonlabor costs of 
certified war projects. . 

The kinds of work performed on war projects 
included the construction of facilities and the 
extension of services to the military forces and 
defense councils. Many kinds of work under- 
taken by the WPA prior to July, 1940, have also 
contributed to the war effort. Numerous civil 
airports constructed or improved on WPA projects 
have been leased by, or provided service to, the 
armed forces. Facilities at Military establish- 
ments have been improved through projects for 
the construction of roads, buildings, and sewer 
and water systems. 

In addition to work related directly to the 
war effort, the WPA continued, in the fiscal year 
1943, to operate ‘projects that extended com- 
munity facilities and contributed to the physical 
welfare of the civilian population, Projects con- 
tributing to the cultural welfare of the civilian 
population were discontinued toward the end of 
the fiscal year 1942, when the work of the ser- 
vice program was reorganized to contribute di- 
rectly to the war program. Work on ghways, 
roads, and streets continued to account for the 
largest number of jobs, but the 71,000 persons 
working on such projects on Dec, 15, 1942, rep- 
resented only 21 per cent of the total employment 
(338,000), as compared with 27 per cent of the 
Previous year and 40 per cent in some earlier 
ypars. Airport projects provided jobs for more 


than 8,800 workers, or about 3 per cent of* the 


total, as compared with 5 per cent of the previ- 
ous year and between 1 and 2 per cent in the 
years prior to 1941. Projects for the construc- 
tion of public buildings accounted for 6 per cent 
and those for the development of water supply 
and sewer systems and other utilities for about 
5 per cent of the total employment on Decem- 
ber 15, 1942. Conservation work, projects for the 
‘development of.-recreational facilities, and sani- 
tation work were the other major types of con- 
struction work done under the WPA program, 
Nearly half of all WPA workers were employed 
on vyarious* kinds of non-construction projects 
operated under the service program in Dec. 1942. 
These included sewing projects, scheol lunch 
projects, welfare pralects, and educational, recre- 
ational, and clerical services for war agencies. 
Toward the end of the fiscal year 1942, the 
WPA service program had been reorganized to 
integrate it more closely with war hs. Subse- 
quently, all educational, recreational, research, 
and cultural projects not contributing directly 
to the war program were discontinued, 
ene ese WPA workers for manual oc- 
cupations needed in war industries, first author- 
ized in the ERA Act for the fiscal yeaR 1941, 


Administration - 


Ss 


“¥ 
continued an outstanding: activity in the 
six months of the fiscal year 1943. { ; 

Most WPA project workers were paid in: 
cordance with a standard schedule of mo 
wages. This schedule provided for moni 
wages that varied with the degree of skill 
quired for the job to which the worker was 
signed and with the section of the country | 
the degree of urbanization (based on the pa 
lation of the largest municipality within « 
county) of the locality in which the wor 
was employed. Legislative provisions establis! 
a standard work month of 130 hours and 


working on projects which were not exem 
from the standard limitation of hours of we 
Physical accomplishments on WPA proleay 
eginning 


June 30, 1943, ineluiz 
practically every kind of public sgt and + 


tically all of the work done on airports is 
sidered important for war purposes. Many 
the 35,000 new buildings erected and 90,000) 
isting buildings -renovated through WPA pa 
jects are also of value in the war progre 
these include hospitals, mess halls, barrac 


mains, and the construction or reconst | 
about 4,000 water or sewage treatiment plans 
bumping stations, and other utility plants. Re 
reational facilities made availabe to the pub 


118,000,000 other household articles f 

tion to needy families and Public institaeipe 
They made more than 32,000,000 visits to f: 
in need of housekeeping assistance, and s 


mare, than 1,200,000,000 lunches to’ school ch 


bortunities for entertainmen l 
ment, instruction, and recreation tote Som 


paieie ‘unds was for certified’ wi 


The greater part (80 per cent of r I 
tures of WPA funds was made oe Ay wane 
Project workers. Nonlabor costs accounted 

per cent of the. total, a somewhat lar 
share of the total than in previous years | 
cause of the increased nonlabor expenditures f 
pS Projects. Most of. the remain 
re) e 
administrative ores A funds nde use = 
€ local communities that propose and spo 
sor WPA projects; and take an Totes : 


s 


| U.S—Works Projects Admin.; Civilian:Conservation Corps 601 
ei operation, also pay a considerable share In the course of the eight years of 

he project costs. During the 1943 fiscal] of the WPA program, a total of $10,750,5 000 
“sponsors spent a total of more than $115,-|in WPA funds was spent for~its activities in- 
00 in the operation of WPA projects. This | cluding projects operated by other Federal 
n t represented 30 per cent of the total | agencies. Project sponsors during the same period 
oe it 3 ae scuproted eee ee . a tae es Seer for project opera- 
igh 2 t con yu on. these funds jobs were 

the sponsors in the previous fiscal year. more than 8,500,000 ery ce Sree 


f : 
Statistics on Operation of the WPA 
Source: Federal Works Agency, Work Projects Administration 


FEDERAL EXPENDITURES * 
June, 1936, through June, 1943 


{ Period Amount 
sune 30, 1948: 5. cutee Steet 282,253,000 


July-September 1942 ....... +123,858,000 

October-December 1942..... 88,943,000 
" E 000 January-March 1943 ....... 54,177, 

DORA erste We we ot 1,520.106,000 April-June 1943 ,........... 15,275,000 

ot Re bios Sis <5 1,326,111,000 ae 

Pimatiee es hts 887,647,000 Total 0h) ok 0. oe es ee 


*Data include, in addition to expenditures for | such as the purchase of surplus clothing for dis- 
ects operated by the WPA, expenditures for | tribution to needy families, grants to self-help and 
i ts operated by other Federal agencies and | cooperative ussociations, tornado relief, and settle- 
lanced by allocations of WPA funds under the | ment of property-damage claims. Not included are 
A Acts of 1938 and 1939 and the ERA Acts, fiscal | WPA funds transferred to the Farm Security Ad- 
Ts 1941, 1942 and 1943. Also included are ex- | ministration under the ERA Acts of 193 and 1936. 
tures for administration (including adminis- +Data for other Federal agencies were not re- 
‘tive expenses of the NYA incurred prior to July | ported separately for this period and are included 
"1939, when that agency was administered by | in the period for October—December 1942. his 
WPA) and expenditures for miscellaneous purposes, ‘ program was discontinued as of December 1942. 


EMPLOYMENT 
Quarterly, September 1935-June 1943 


f Projects 
Projects|Op’ated 
Op’ated ther 
Total |by WPA yeahs Month 


Totai 


1.720.996) 1,656,019 
++++++]|. December,........ 2,123,431/2,045,889! 


1) IL 11 1}2,667,190]2,667,190]........ 9 
2,310,539|2,235,359 


TS A 2,960,315}2,960,315]........|| June... 1.755,526}1,669,572 
Sere pate y 2'285,622}2,285,622|........ ; 1'692,616{1,636;824 
ESS 2'453,602 2,453,602 mG SETS 1,859/549|1,808, 595 

- , 1 es * 
seg tis oats _|1,753,24411,708,675) 


2,129,475}2,129,475|.......- d ‘+ }1'410'930/1,369,727 

= Tet ne Sein 1/878,008} 1,878,008 Septe: *"11'036;994|1,025,996 
Bren ae 1'455,977 1,455,977 2 De S2SD ITT 5111053;095]1 

eta tee ESN Sot he 961,795 

ue Sree Juns.cseke aoe ke 696,307 

TTt2 iS] September. 51/-.5; 401,050| 400,958 

336,931 


algal ee ah 
ag Maroti,. <icdse sie 135,934 
Batata «52 3,009,110|2,920,066 Soph ites ne etre 42,437 
BE eG oie Sole ow 2°578.04112.438,432} 139,609 
ata represent the average of the weekly employment counts made during the calendar month. 
Mnanced by allocation of WPA funds. ‘ “ahd o ae Cae 
‘ON OF EMPLOYMENT BY MA TYP 
<p cbs Selective Periods, March 1937-Jure 1943 


—) Mar. | Mar. | Mar. ; Mar. , Mag. Dec. | Mar. 
May 1938 1939 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1943 


{00.0} 100.0 100.0 


pe of Project 


“Joo.0 | 100.9 | 100.0 | 100,0 | 100.0 


—_—-—_— |] —— — 


i 4421 43.6] 36.8] 29.5] 21.0 | 241 

335 38 8.1 vig 8.6 9.3 6.1 iT 

8.6 8.6 7.0 5.3 3.9 2.7 0.7 0.7 

10.3 10.8 10.1 10.6 112 9.5 46 5.8 

Sten a he hemaeaae too Te) ao | yas.) 37 | 224) One 
TMA LSE Send oem eee 7) 3.1 2.4 1.6 11 1.0 1.1 0.9 
10.5 7.6 6.8 3:3 6.9 5.4 TA 3.8 

145 | 12.3] 137| 16.6 21.0 26.8 41.3 42.5 

vol oe) 14} 26) 20 46 8.1 8.0 


Civilian Conservation Corps 
A. Stephens, Acting Director. Address, Washington 25, D. Cc. 
viding for the continuation of the Corps through 


roved June 28, 1937, sueceed- | June 30, 1943. c vide ean 
mn, ation The purpose of the CCC was fe pro 
et hed by. Soriee Order ment and vocational trai 


loyed and in need 
April 5, 1933, under the Act of March 31, | of the United States, Wecited. extent, for war i 


t, an a 
my it Act, Margie ra eed ee Pana Indians and Territorials, through the 
4 a het wee’ ee: reat igre wees performance of useful public work in connection 


, 


ning for youthful aieleans G 
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with the conservation and development of its pos- 
sessions. Junior enrollees, to be eligible, had to 
be unmarried, between the ages of 17 and 23, un- 
employed and in need of employment. 
no age or marital restrictions for war veterans. 
The Director of the CCC was authorized to have 
an enrolled strength of not to exceed 300,000 men 
at any one time, of which not more than 30,000 
were war veterans, In addition, the law authorized 
the operation of camps or facilities for not to ex- 
ceed 10,000 additional Indian enrollees and 5,000 
additional territorial and insular possession en- 
rollees. Enrollments were, for a period of six 
months and. total service was liraited to two years. 
Among the projects completed by the Corps from 
its inception through June 30, 1942, were the plant- 
ing of 2,356,000,000 trees, the construction of 126,- 
600 miles of truck trails and minor roads, the 
erection of 89,000 miles of telephone Jines, the 
construction of 46,854 bridges, the reduction of fire 
hazards over 2,158,000 acres, the building of 6,660,- 
223 check dams, the construction of 28,717,304 
rods of fence, the improvement of 4,094,003 acres 
of forest stands, the construction of 1,622 im- 
pounding and large diversion dams, the develop- 
ment of 25,462 springs, wells, water holesand 
small reservoirs, the construction of 80 airplane 
landing fields, the collection of 14,510,386 tree 
, seeds ‘and the collection of 14,623,074 tree seed- 
dings, the construction of 4,622 fish rearing ponds, 
the restoration of 3,980 historic structures, the! ex- 
penditure of 6,495,403 man-days fighting forest 
fires and 6,475,867 man-days on fire-prevention 
and pre-suppression activities. 
‘The first session of the 77th Congress dppro- 
priated $246,960,000 for the CCC for the fiscal year 


et, } eee ee 


There were 


N whe ' 
Resa} 4 
7 

‘ 
| 
im | 


oS 


See E 
ending June 30, 1942. A total of $131,000,000° | 
expended. Ter t 

The CCC operated as an independent gove" 
ment agency from April, 1933 through June : 
1939, On July 1, 1939, it became part of 
Federal Security Agency created by the ,Presic 
under the Reorganization Act of 1939. The 7 
Congress halted operation of the Civilian C 
servation Corps June 30, 1943, and set as 
$8,000,000 for use in liquidating the COC, said lic 

ation to be, completed as quickly as possible 
in any event not later than June 30, 1943. 

Liquidation of Corps assets was begun by Jar 
J. McEntee, Corps Director, on July 1, and iJ 
September 30 all men had been sent home 2 
more than 50 percent of the Corps assets, ex 
mated at an excess of $100,000,000 had been a 
posed of. The bulk of CCC supplies, Meee. 
trucks, tractors, camp furnishings, foodstuffs, } 
cetera, were turned over to the Armed Forces } 
use in the war effort. , : 

Liquidation of the CCC during the fiscal y% 
1943 was practically completed June 30, 1943, wa 
a total property value, including camps and bu 
ings, of $131,097,893.89 transferred. Of this amon 
8i percent went to the Regular Army, 342 perce 
to the Navy and the remainder to miscellanes 
Federal agencies, State agencies and their sik 
sidiaries. On June 30, 1943, a total of 235 cold 
plete camps had been transferred to the varicil 
States for educational and health purposes. ~ 
July 2, 1943, the 78th Congress enacted a la 
continue the final details of liquidation ae 
provided that it be accomplished by a small ti 
in the office of the former Director and direct 
under the Federal Security Administrator. ~ 


The National Youth. Administration provided 
out-of-school young men and women with on-the- 
‘job work experience and training to qualify them 
for work in war industries, and also enabled stu- 
dents in secondary schools and colleges to earn a 
substantial part of the money they needed to con- 
. tinue their education. 
hes During the, fiscal year ended June 30, 1943, the 
_ NYA operated 175-195 war production. training 
"projects and provided war work training to about 
» * 400,600 youth. The war production training proj- 
i ects were organized in every state and were so 
located as.to reach the youth in all counties in the 
nation, both urban and rural. Training activities 
' consisted of welding, aviation mechanics, machine 
Shop work, metal work, joinery, patternmaking, 
 etc., and projects required the approval of the 
War Manpower Commission as providing training 
_ in occupations in which there was an actual. or 
_ potential shortage of labor. 
The NYA projects provided facilities to both resi- 
dent and non-resident youth and operated on a 
multiple shift basis.. The training was provided 
' through the mechanism of productive work under 
conditions similar to those in industry. NYA youth 
trainees developed skills vital to the war effort 
and learned the work habits necessary to successful 
“employment in industry. 
In the selection and placement of NYA youth 
the closest cooperation was maintained with the 
-  Upited States Employment Service. During the 


‘et - National Youth Administratidén 
NYA—National Youth Administratieon—Administrator. 


t 


Address, Washington, D. C. 


year ended June 30, 1943, it was estimated tk 
about 195,000 youth secured private and pub 
employment. 


dents to enable them to work their 


program was operated through 11 re 
gional offices which wer 
Toned ormoet. i e coordinated through de 


On July 3, 1943, the Congress ordered that fe 
al 


for 2,677,000 out-of-school youth and 2,134,000 sti 
way throws 


agency be liquidated and all operati 
by Jan: 1, 1944. perations termin 


The Federal Security Agency was created (Jul 
' 1, 1939) in accordance with the Duaslaeatn eae 

: ie on Government reorganization, under the 
rganization Act of 1939. 

The purpose of the Agency, as stated by the 
President in the reorganization plan, is “to pro- 
mote social and economic security, educational 
opportunity and the health of the citizens of the 
Nation, Ore Specifically, its objectives are: (1) 
reduction of expenditure; (2) increased efficiency: 
(3) consolidation of agencies according to major 

urposes; (4) Yeduction of the number of agencies 

y consolidating those having similar functions, 
wa te he psy pet Se necessary; 

( € elimination of over- i- 
cation of efter ; app ng and dupli 

rou within this Agency were those agenci 

establisned, the major purposes of which wets as 
line with the objectives of the over-all agency. 
These agencies were: Civilian Conservation Corps 
(now, Ranidated) National Youth Administra~- 
tion.* Office of Education; United States Public 


eV Ht - Federal Security Agency 
_ FSA—Federal Security Agency—Paui V. MeNutt, A 


ah 


ee.) 
- 
/ 
1 


with the Bureau of U: 
im a new. bureau, 
SSrrhe Nati Th 
¢ National Youth Adiministration an 
United States Employment. Servi hg 
ferred Manpower Camas teas 
17, 1942). 
second plan on Gc 


Commissibn 


National Emerg 0 
ergen 
terminated ane eryrie 


bd end Drug Administration from the Depart- 
mt of Agriculture, and St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, 
, Howard University and Co- 


feedmen’s Hospi 
Dia Institution for the Deaf from the Depart- 


ent of Interior. 
ce of Community War_ Services 


= on Physical Fitness—Under Executive Or- 
No. 9338 (April 29, 1943) the Office of Com- 


unity War Services and a Committee on Physical 
fmess were established as integral parts of the 
deral Security Agency. 


The new organization 
aries on the functions of the former Office of 
‘ e Health and Welfare Services. 


+. 
The general responsibility of the Office of Com- 
unity War Services is to serve as a center for 
coordination of health and welfare services 
the Nation as a whole during the war emer- 
y. Its particular duty is to meet the needs 
localities so expanded or otherwise affected by 
> War Program that their public and private 
nizations are unable to provide needed com- 
ity services. It’s coordinating authority covers 
health, medical, weliare, recreation, and re- 


wartime activities, including those aspects 


education under the Federal Security Agency. 
general objective of the Committee on 
al Fitness, through its Sub-committees on 


and Community Organization, Schools and 


plieges, and Institutional Organization, is to pro- 
ste among individuals of all ages an interest 
he improvement of their health and physical 


: Board—The Social 
tard administers the duties imposed upon it by | 


» Social Security Act as amended. This includes 
general determination of policies and (1) ap- 
val of State plans for old-age assistance, aid 
dependent children, 
fication to the Secretary of the Treasury of 
tts-in-aid for approved plans; subsequent re- 
of State plans and administration to insure 
ipliance with the requirements of_the Social 
certification to the Secretary of 


and aid to the blind; 


ent compensation; subsequent review of 
tate laws to insure compliance with Federal 
ements: (4) conducting studies and making 
the most effective 


mendations related 
of providing economic security through 


rance. 

blic Health Service—The Public Health Service 
the Surgeon General, is the Federal agency 
cally charged with matters relating to the 


Reconstruction Financ 
d J. Klossner, S 
Agencies are ma 
o, Ill.; Cleveland, Ohio; 


he Reconstructio: 
“An Act to p 
ti for financial institutions 
neing agriculture, co! 
other purposes,’’ appr 

however, has 


rovide emergency a 
d industry, and 


fense Plant 

Js Reserve Co} 

lies Corporation, bsiatee apr and War 
ation may also 


cial institu- 


ricts, or other 


protection aiid improvement of the public health. 
Its authorized functions are research in the cause 
and methods of prevention and control of disease, 
control of biologic products, cooperation with State 
and other health agencies, prevention of the in- 
trocuction of disease from abroad and the spread 
of disease in the United States, medical care of 
be ben€ficiaries, and the dissemination of health , 
information. : 

Office of Education—U. S. Office of Education was 
established by an Act of Congress (approved March 
2, 1867), ‘‘for the purpose of collecting such sta- 
tistics and facts as shall show the condition and 
progress of education in the several States and 
Territories, and of diffusing such information 
respecting the organization ard management of 
schools and school systems, and methods of teach~ 
ing, as shall aid the people of the United States 
in the establishment and maintenance of efficient 
school systems, and otherwise promote the cause 
of education throughout the country.” This Agency 
is also responsible for Vocational Education de- 
signed to promote agriculture, trade and industry, 
home economics, and business education and, 
particularly, the training of men and women for 
work in the war industries. 

Food and Drug Administration—The Food and 
Drug Administration enforces the Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act, Tea Act, Import Milk Act, Caustic 
Poison Act, and Filled Milk Act, 

St. Elizabeth’s Hospital—This institution pro- 
vides treatment for mentally ill members of the 
military service and for certain civilians. It gives 
instruction in mental cases to the Army and Navy 
medical schools, George Washington, Georgetown, 
and Howard Universities, and to various medical 
officers detailed from the Navy and the Veterans’ 
Administration, provides training for nurses, and 
disseminates information on mental diseases and 
related subjects. P 

Freedmen’s Hospital—Freedmen’s Hospital is 
maintained for general hospital treatment of resi- 
dents or surgical treatment. (A limited number 
of paying patients are also admitted.) 

Howard Uniyersity—This university is jointly 
supported by Congressional appropriations and 
private funds for the higher education of the 
colored youth of the Nation. 

Columbia Institution for the Deaf—All deaf mutes 
of teachable age of the District. of Columbia are 
admitted to this institution without charge. Pay 
pupils and students may Tecelve instruction for 
$600. The adyanced department, known as Cal- 
jaudet College, offers the only advanced course 
especially for deaf students given anywhere in the 


world. Congress maintains a definite number of - 


free scholarships in this department for students 
who can pass the necessary educational tests. 


10n 
an; Charles T. Fisher, Jr., 
ddress, Washington, D. C. 
Boston, Mass,; Charlotte, N. C.; 
roit, Mich.; Helena, Mont.; Houston, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Louisville, Ky.; 
York, N. ¥.; Oklahoma City, Okla.; 
Mo.; Salt Lake City, Utah; 
and Special Representa- 


public school authorities; subscribe for and make 
loans upon nonassessable, ‘stock of banks, trust 
companies, insurance companies, national mort- 
gage associations, mortgage loan companies, and 
purchase capital notes or debentures of such insti- 
tutions; make loans for the carrying and orderly 
marketing of agricultural commodities and live- 
stock, and exportation of agricultural or other 
products; and purchase securities from Public 
Works Administration. 

Total authorizations by the RFC through March 
31, 1943, and tentative commitments outstanding 
at the end of the month were $25,945,864,892.02. 
This sum includes a total of $1 829,987,499.75 au~ 
thorized for other Governmental Agencies and 
$1,800,000,000.00 for relief by direction of Congress. 
Of the $22,315,877,392.27 remaining after excluding 
authorizations for other. Governmental Agencies 
and for relief, $3,368,793,207.63 was canceled or 
withdrawn, $3,276,091,649.38 remains available to 
borrowers and to banks jin the purchase of pre- 
ferred stock. Of disbursements for all purposes 
aggregating $19, 144,840,452.65, $6,650,605,920.52 re~ 
m unpaid. > ¥ 

Se nenist res banks ee niet PR aera 

rs in continu ' 

$1 S800. 00 in Lone, Was eae eay aa 
ration. Of this $1,138,201,619. as m dis- 
Bias and the balance has been cancel od. In addi- 
tion, loans aggregating $1,419,531,473.07 were au- 
thorized for distribution to depositors in 2,780 
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closed banks so that they would not have to wait 
for liquidation of assets of the banks. Of the $2,- 
194,821,871:51 disbursed, there remains upaid only 
$80,116,077.07. Only $3,806,922.06 is owned by open 
banks and that includes $3,408,850.24 from one 
Mortgage and Trust Company. 
, Authorizations have been made for the pur- 
chase of preferred stock, capital notes and de- 
bentures of 6,814 banks and trust companies aggre- 
gating $1,593,295,153.24 (including Export-Import 
Bank, $176,500,000, and Federal Home Loan 
Banks, $124,741,000 and 1,123 loans haye been au- 
thorized, in the amount of $52,811,025.76, to be se- 
cured by preferred stock, a total authorization for 
preferred stock, capital notes and debentures of 
6,880 banks and trust companies of $1,646,106,189. 
‘Of this $174,434,857.44 has been’ withdrawn and 
$248,500 remains available to the banks when con- 
ditions of authorizations have been met. $677,112,- 
203.26 of such purchases and loans are unpaid. 
' Loans have been authorized to refinance 666 
drainage, levee and irrigation districts aggregat- 
’ ing $148,784,548.64, of which $46,711,287.61 has 
been. withdrawn; $2,283,371.05 remains available to 
ae Pane sers and $99,789,889.98 has been dis- 
ursed. i 
On Self-Liquidating Projects 414 loans have been 
authorized aggregating $778,286,933.28. Of this 
amount $81,533,543.14 has been withdrawn and 
$80,267,523.30 remains available to the borrowers; 
$616,485,866.84 has been disbursed and $54,290,499.78 
is unpaid. ; 
The Corporation has purchased from the Public 
Works Administration, Federal Works Agency (for- 
merly Federal Emergency Administration of Pub- 
lic Works) 4,418 blocks (3,316 issues) of securities 
having par. value of. $694,739,787.58. Of this 
amount, securities having par value of $534, 752, - 
618.37 were sold at a premium of $13,310,611.91, 
Securities having a.par value of $123,047,757.62 are 
still held. In addition, the Corporation has agreed 
to purchase, to be héld and collected or sold at 
a@ later date, such part 6f securities having an 
aggregate Par value of $100,000.00 as the Ad- 
pee is in a position to deliver from time 
me. i 


The Corporation is authorized to make loans to 
‘and purchase the securities, of business enter- 
“prises when capital or credit is not otherwise 
available and to aid in the defense and war effort. 
Such loans and purchases may be made directly or 
in cooperation with banks or other lending insti- 

tutions, Under its authority, it created and owns 
the capital stock, in the amount of $26,000,001 of 
the. Metals Reserve Company, Rubber Reserve 
Company, Defense Plant Corporation. Defénse 
Supplies. Corporation, U. S. Commercial Company,* 


¥Transferred by Executive Order to the Office of 


iS 
Ot 


War Damage Corporation and Rubber Devi 
ment Corporation.* Loans aggregating $8,48' 00 
000 have been authorized to these ier’. 
of the companies is actively engaged in th 


these loans to the extent of $75,509/661.48. In ac 
tion, for purposes of national defense and in 
war program, the Corporation has authori 
6,976 loans, including 1,334 loan participations is 
banks in the amount of $58,545,699.47, aggregati 
$1,500,380,969.59. This makes a total of 18,3 
loans to business aggregating $2,224,971,494.98, | 
March 31, 1943, were: < . 
For benefit of agriculture .....:.$ 238,347,909! 

cluding those in liquidation)... . 80,116,077] 
For loans on the purchases of bank 

Import Bank and Federal Home 

Loan Banks) 
To drainage, levee and irrigation 
districts 


RFC loans and investments outstanding | 
To banks and trust companies (in- 

stock (including stock of Export- {Ns 
For Self-Liquidating Projects... 41K 


age 
$25,000,000 
237,332,496. 


33,139,842.2 
3,835,056 


3,591,4 


4,132,936, 457. f 


Britain and Northern Ireland. .. 359,382,641. | 
For PWA Securities (at cost)....., 102,045, 146.4. 
For other purposes Pek 1,600,265. 

Total—By Directors of the Cor- 

poratlon' tees fe en $6,421,474,397.< 
Loans to Rural Electrification } 
Administration—By Direction of At 
Congress en fo? Sa on 229,131,593, ; 


Total Loans and Investments. . .$6,650,605,920, 


Economic Warfare, July 15, 1943. 


DISASTER LOAN CORPORATION 2 | 


, The Disaster Loan Corporation was created by 
_ Act approved Feb. 11, 1937. Under the Act, as 
amended, its nonassessable capital stock shall not 
exceed $40,000,000, to be subscribed to and paid for 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. Tt is 
managed by officers and agents appointed by RFC 
and will have succession until dissolved by Con- 


gress. 
“Under the Act, as amended, the Disaster Loan 
Corporation is empowered to make such loans 


| 


determined to be necessary or appropriate becs 
of floods or other catastrophes occurring d 
the period between Jan. 1, 1936, and Jan. 22, {9 
As of March 31, 1943, it had authorized 23,901 loam 
aggregating $34,009,869.15 of which $3,594 way 
was withdrawn or canceled, and $30,088,783,06 d 
bursed. Of this latter amount $16,034,250.00 wee: 
disbursed to the Federal Surplus Commodities e 
poration for the salvage of blown down 

in the New England hutricane ‘district. Disb 
ments have been made to borrowers in 42 Stai 


THE RFC MORTGAGE COMPANY 


The RFC Mortgage Company was organized 
March 14, 1935, under the laws of Maryland. The 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation supervises the 
operations of the Company and owns its outstand- 
ing capital stock of $25,000,000.00. Its purpose 
is to aid in the reestablishment of a normal mar- 
ket, for sound mortgages on urban income producing 
Py and for other purposes; and it engages 

the following major group activities: 

(1) When financing is necessary and cannot be 
obtained upon reasonable rates and terms, ‘the 
Company considers applications for loans, on a 
sound basis, secured by first mortgages on urban, 
income- ‘ucing properties, such as apartment 

- houses, hotels, business and office buildings, if the 
net income from the property, after the Dayment 
of taxes, insurance, and operating expenses, is 
sufficient to pay interest charges and the required 
amortization of the loan. These loans are chiefly 

for refinancing and aiding in the reorganization 
of distressed real property. ' 

(2) The Company also Bee consideration to! ap- 
plications for loans to finance new construction, 
provided there is an economic need for such 
construction, the mortgagor’s investment in the 
completed project will be substantial in relation 
to the amount of the loan requested and his 
vesources and experience are sufficient to indicate 


‘ + 


For purchase of mort: 
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ing Administration 
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he Reconstruction Finance Corporation with 
approval: of the President, organized (Feb. 
1938) The National Mortgage Ass6ciation of 
hington, the name of which was subsequently 
nged to Federal National Mortgage Association, 
the provisions of Title ITI of the National 
ising Act, as amended, with a capital of $10,- 
000 and a surplys of $1,090,000. It is owned and 
ated by the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
; and deals exclusively with mortgages insured 
yy the Federal Housing Administrator. 
The Association’s principal objectives are: 
"a. To establish a market for first mortgages, 
ured under the provisions cf Title II of the 
jonal Housing Act, as amended, covering 
perties upon which are located newly con- 
icted houses or housing projects; 
b. To facilitate the construction and financing 
£ economically sound rental housing projects, 
; ment buildings which may be operated at a 
oderate scale of rentals, and groups of houses 
multi-family dwellings for rent or sale, by mak- 
loans.secured by first mortgages, insured under 
ion 207, of the Nationa ousing Act, as 
ended, covering such projects, apartment build- 
or groups of houses or multi-family dwellings; 


ec. To make available to individual and _institu- 
mal investors notes. bonds or other obligations 
issued by the Association pursuant to the provi- 
of section 302 of Title ITI of the National 
: Act, as amended, and the regulations of 
e Federal Housing Administrator. 
' ‘fhe Association will purchase, without recourse, 
jortgages insured by the Administrator under the 
rovisions of section 203 of the National Housing 
4 from institutions or organizations, other than 
9an correspondents, which have been approved as 
prtgagees by the Administrator and have a net 
h satisfactory to the Association, at a price 
the unpaid principal balance of such 
gages plus accrued interest to the date of pur- 
e, provided such mortgages constitute first 
on property located within a radius of 200 
from the ae home office or approved 
neh office of the approved mortgagee, bear 
iterest at a rate of not less than 4.5 percent 
er annum, cover improvements constructed on or 
Her January 1, 1936, which were insured by the 
‘administrator on or after January 1, 1937, and 
fherwise meet the Association’s requirements. 


Metals Reserve Company was created by the 
nstruction Finance Corporation June 28, 1940, 
ant to authority of section 5d of the Recon- 
ion Finance Corporation Act, as amended, 
an authorized capital stock of $5,000,000. 

e purpose of the company is to acquire, carry, 
sell strategic and critical materials necessary 
connection with the war program. Reserve 
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FEDERAL NATIONAL MORTGAGE ASSOCIATION 


Approved mortgagees desiring to offer mort- 
gages insured under section 203 of the National 
Housing Act to the Association for immediate pur- 
chase, or for purchase at a future date, are re- 
quired to enter into a purchasing and servicing 
agreement with the Association. In instances in 
which commitments to purchase at a future date 
are made, the Association requires the approved 
mortgagee to deposit a commitment fee equal to 1 
percent of the pencipet amount of the mortgage, 
which fee will returned when the mortgage is 
delivered to the Association for purchase. Com- 
mitments are made for a period of 6 months. © 

The Association will consider applications from 
approved mortgagees for commitments to purchase 
mortgages insured by the Administrator under the 
provisions of section 207 of the National Housing 
Act. Applications for such commitments must be 
submitted to the Association and the commitment 
of the Association be obtained prior to the begin- 
ae of the construction of the project to be cov- 
ered by such mortgages. 


The Association will consider applications for 


loans secured by mortgages insured by the Adminis- 
trator under the provisions of section 207 of the 
National.Housing Act where the estimated income 
from the mortgaged property is sufficient to pay 
the operating expenses, taxes, insurance, interest 
on the indebtedness, and reasonable amortization, 
and provide a reasonable margin in excess of re- 
quired reserves. Applications for such loans must 
be submitted to the Association prior to the 
begin’ of construction of the project to be 
covered by the mortgage. 

Loans made by the Association secured by mort- 
gages insured under scction 207 of the National 
Housing Act will bear interest at the rate of 4 
percent per annum. An initial service charge 
of 1.5 percent of the principal amount of the loan 
will be made by the Association if it is required to 
make disbursements during the period of construc- 
tion. 

Through June 30, 1943, the, Federal Natjonal 
Mortgage Association had bought 66,828 FHA In- 
sured Mortgages, aggregating $265,734,524.01 and 
had commitments to buy 18 additional mortgages 
aggregating $76,852.62. In addition it had au- 
thorized 14 Large Scale Housing Loans Decry | 
$5,650,500, of which two in the mount of $304,000 
had been canceled. , 


METALS RESERVE COMPANY 


stocks of various materials are being accumulated 
by the Company when the supplies available permit. 
In the acquisition and distribution of these ma- 
terials to manufacturers the Company works in 
cooperation with-the vriority and consumption 
programs of the War Production Board and the 
Office of Price Administration. ' 


- RUBBER RESERVE COMPANY 


eated by the 
une 28, 1940, 


ating 


Defense Plant Corporation was created by the 
feconstruction Finance Corporation August 22, 
authority of section 5d of the 
ce Corporation Act, as 
mie capital of $5,000,000. 
ration ae nae ‘ 
To produce, acquire, carry, sell, or T wis! 
Bl in eae and critical materials as defined 
the President; 
To purchase and lease lund purchase, lease, 
plants, and purchase and 

lities, machinery, materials, 

e manufacture of strategic and 

, ammunition, and imple- 

ather articles, eauipment 
ary to the nationa 
equipment, sup- 
ired in the 


iz ‘ense Supplies Corporation was created by the 


econstruction Finance Co 


Corporation Act, 


rubber, guayule, cryptostegia, and balata im- 
ported into the United States; in purchasing, 
warehousing, and distributing the national sup- 
ply of scrap rubber; in developing and super- 
vising the operation of facilities for the production 
of synthetic rubber and in distributing synthetic 
rubber. 


DEFENSE PLANT CORPORATION 


land, ae esr bet machinery to others to 
e such manufacture; 

ontay To engage in such manufacture itself, if the 

President finds that it is necessary for a Govern- 

ment agency to engage in such manufacture; 

(e) To produce, lease, purchase, or otherwise 
acquire railroad equipment (inclu rolling 
stock), and commercial aircraft, and p: , equip- 
ment, facilities, and supplies necessary in connec- 
tion with such railroad equipment and aircraft, and 
to lease, sell, of otherwise dispose of the same: 

(f) To purchase, lease, build, expand, or other- 
wise acquire facilities for the training of aviators 
and to operate or lease, sell, or otherwise dispose 
of such facilities to others to engage in. such 

ing; and : 
rae) te fake such other action as the President 
and the Federal Loan Administration (this au- 
thority is now exercised by the Secretary of Com- 
merce) may deem necessary to expedite the na- 
tional defense program. 


DEFENSE SUPPLIES CORPORATION ‘ 


d, with an authorized capital of $5,000,000. 
gen eparpoues ‘of Defense Supplies Corporation 


rpo! 29, 28 
de the production, acquisition, storage, sale, 
BS eer id = er och dealings in strategic and critical ma- 


po ee eee ee 


3 
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terials and other materials and supplies, 


war; the manufacture or production. of supplies, 
‘materials, and articles necessary to the war effort; 
and the production, purchase, lease, and sale of 
railroad equipment and commercial aircraft. De- 
fense Supplies Corporation is also charged with the 
program for Americanization of Latin American 
ce WAR DAMAGE 
' War Damage Corporation was created by the 
. Reconstruction Finance Corporation Dec. 13, 1941, 
_ pursuant to authority of section 5d of the Re- 
- construction Finance Corporation Act, as amended, 
‘with a capital of $100,000,000. It is managed by a 
board of directors, appointed by the Reconstruction 


‘Finance Corporation, and by officers and agents 


of Federal Home Loan 
Washington, D. C. 
The Federal 


institutions. 


.. 3. Home Owners’ : 
mortgage distress during the depression. 


The Federal Home Loan Bank System was 
ereated by Congress (July, 1932) as a central 
credit reserve system for savings and home-financ- 
g institutions, parallel in a degree to the Federal 
Reserve System and the Federal Land Banks in the 
fields of commercial banking and agricultural 
‘finance. Institutions eligible for membership in 
the 12 regional Federal Home Loan Banks of the 
Sys’ include savings and loan associations and 
imila eee and insurance companies and 
ciEnke 


ome Loan Bank is authorized to make 

term advances to its members upon the se- 

of home mortgages or obligations of the 

ed States, subject to such regulations as the 

Administration may prescribe. Short-term un- 
secured advances also may be made. 

hs SLM une 30, 1943, the 12 regional banks of 

the System Rere serving 3,774 member institutions, 

with assets of $6,045,000,000, consisting of 3,729 

ay stitutions of the savings and loan type, 22 mutual 

- sayings banks and 23 insurance companies. Since 

organization, the Home Loan Banks have 

id $1,025,280,214 to their member institu- 

S and have received repayments of $935,088,638, 

g a balance outstanding of $90,191,576. 


Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Cor- 
on was created by Congress (1934) to insure 
afety of savings up to $5,000 per investor in 

avings and Loan Associations and in such 
-chartered institutions of the savings and loan 
and are approved for its protection. 
eligibility for applicant associations 
: financial condition, competent man- 
ent, safe lending policies, and satisfactory 


led by Congress (1933) to aid distressed 
ome owners, HOLC refinanced more than a. mil- 


ion mortgages prior to the close of its lending 


p Hod in 1936. It is now engaged in the collection 

its loans and the liquidation of the properties 
has been forced to acquire. 

i uC loans were $3,093,000,000. Subsequent ad- 

ae nees and foreclosure and reconditioning costs 

‘ Drpus it the total investment of HOLC in its 

mortgages and property, accounts to $3,484,000,000. 

Woe tise ieee 1943, the Corporation had liqui- 

dated this aggregate investment down to $1,632,000. 

¥ ‘ly 245,000 original borrowers and purchasers 

houses had paid off their loans in full. 

{) ation had been compelled to acquire 

00 properties. Of these 171,000 nad been 


Provided with $200,000,000 capital on its estab- 
i Rane IC was authorized to issue U. S. 
hie aranteed bonds in an amount not to exceed $4,- 
750,000,000, of which $3,489,453,550 were issued. A 
total of $1,735,509,700 in bonds was outstanding 


° 


i 


The United States Housing Corporation was in- 
gorp neler gal Loree R bh ind Paring as ig Act of 

) , to provide housing for workers in arms 
industries of the first World War. By Executive 


ag 


4 


Federal H 
erations | airlines, commercial 
in which are necessary to the prosecution oi the 


FHLBA—Federal Home Loan Bank Administration; John H. Fahey, Commissioner. 


Home Loan Bank Administration administers the following four agencies: 
1. Federal Home Loan Bank System, a reserve credit system for thrift an 


2.. Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation, 
‘public in institutions of the savings, building and loan type. r ve 
Loan Corporation, an emergency organization which relieved home 


ay 4. United States Housing Corporation (in liquidation.) 
FEDERAL HOME LOAN BANK SYSTEM 


FEDERAL SAVINGS AND LOAN INSURANCE CORPORATION 


HOME OWNERS’ LOAN CORPORATION 


UNITED STATES HOUSING CORPORATION 


hnical training 
[zens of other American republics, and By 
other operations executed by it pursuant to7 
mendations cf other Government agenci 
Corporation works in close collaboration with 
War Production Board, the Departments 
and Navy, and the Board of Economic W: 


CORPORATION , ay 
appointed by the Corporation. The principal 
of the Corporation is in, Washington, D. C, — 
purpose is to provide, through insurance, re 
surance or otherwise, reasonable protection a; 
loss of or damage to property, real and per 
which may result from enemy attack, including ai 
action taken by the military, naval or air for 
the United States in resisting enemy attack. ~ 


Bank Administration 
fnancing! | 
which protects investments of the : 


home- 


as of June 30, 1943, the Treasury had paid in i 
total subscription of $124,741,000, while the me 
ber institutions owned paid-in stock amounting” 
$54,720,850, making a total capital of $179,461 


stitutions and $15,527,075 to the government. 
are self-sustaining. 


Until the outbreak of war, member institu 
were making loans for home financing at the 
of over $1,000,000,000 a year. 

In 1933, Congress authorized the Federal Hom 
Loan Bank Board to charter and supervise 
eral savings and loan associations to provide 
adequate home-financing facilities in 


ganized and 829 converted from state-chart 
associations. All Federal associations are requii 


to be memberS~of the Federal Home Loan B 


System. 


iz 
‘As of June 30, 1943, a total of 2,428 association: 
with assets of 3,881,000,000 had been insutaeal or 
tecting the savings of more than 3,500,000 inves 
Congress provided $100,000,000 paid-in capital d 
the Corporation. Eacn insured association pays at 
annual premium based upon its total shares 
creditor liability, On June 30, 1943, the Corpora 
had accumulated reserves of more than $41,400, 


earning power. i 


as of June 30, 1943. t 
Loans were made at an interes 


In 1939, the Corporation was authorized to ¢ 
tend its loans, where justified, for a period of 
more than 25 years from the date of the ori 
loan. About 250,000 were so extended. — 
On the average, HOLC borrowers were two y 
enanees ie eo epel and interest when they we: 
d, Well as in arrears two year: mo 
in taxes: HOLC mortgage: voed “patel 
mately $200,000,000 throu, 
mortgage holders at 


| it is estimated that 


oe Rech vied nearly 

(S erence ween the a 
HOLC and what the beat: 
second, and thir 
contracts, 


5 
, Dallas, Seattle and San Francisco. 


| The National Housing Agency was created by 
he President (Feb. 24, 1942). Employing the 
powers vested in him by the First War Powers Act, 
194i, the President issued Executive Order 9070 
onsolidating into the National Housing Agency 
ithe housing functions and activities formerly car- 
led on by the following agencies: the Federal 
using Administration, the Federal Home Loan 
nk Board, the Federal Home Loan Bank System, 
s Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corpora- 
n, the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, the 
ted States Housing Corporation, the United 
tes Housing Authority, the Defense Homes Cor- 
bration, the Federal Works Agency, the Public 
B dings Administration, the Division of Defense 
Housing and the Mutual Ownership Defense Hous- 
Hing Division in the Federal Works Agency, the War 
‘and Navy Departments (except for buildings on 
“military reservations) the defense housing and 
-farm public housing of the Farm Security 
nistration, and the Division of Defense Hous- 
z Coordination. 
_ The Executive Order established three principal 
constituent units within the NHA: 
Federal Housing Administration 


m4 
: 


| ‘The Federal Housing Administration, since Feb, 
24, 1942, a constituent agency of the National 
Housing Agency, was created by the National 
Housing Act, erprovee June 27, 1934, and subse- 


D. 


ntly amend “to encourage improvement in 
sing standards and conditions, to provide a 

stem of mutual mortgage insurance, and for 

er purposes.”” The Act authorizes the Federal 

ousing Commissioner (1) under Title I to insure 
Zz ified lending institutions against losses up to 
Fz0 percent of their total insured loans for repair, 
4 ration, or improvement of homes and other 
Properties and for the construction of certain types 
bof dwelling houses and other structures; (2) under 
“Pitle II to insure approved mortgagees against loss 
n mortgage loans on individual homes and on 
k sing projects; and (3) under Title VI to insure 

proved mortgagees against loss on mortgage 
fe 4s on homes and housing projects for war 
bi 


workers in areas designated by the President. 
Total business transacted by the FHA from its 
neeption until the close of business June 30, 1943, 
y egated $9,944,232,i179. This includes $1,721,- 
87,592 in Title I loans reported for insurance, 
$6 805,394,295 in Title If small-home applications 
neived; $145,788,295 in Title II large-scale hous- 
es insured; $1,209,308,986 in Title VI 
g applications received; and $62,553,100 
-scale housing mortgages insured. 
All this money is private capital, because the 
HA itself lends no money, its function being to 
king of housing loans by private 


the demand for Lg re 
a 


rograms: 

(1) Insurance under Title VI of war housing 
ans confined to designated critical areas and to 
pecects which ng clearly essential to meet 
eeds of war workers. 
2) Insurance of Title I loans in the designated 
areas to provide additional living accommodations 
war woreees wexcuen. the repair or conversion 

f existing structures. 
Insu: f Title I loans in all sections of 
ad y to. fin " sential repairs required 


h to finance es 
4 Pitatlon and health or to prevent deteriora- 


asis and facilitate 
In addition to these di 
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National Housing Agency 


| NHA—National Housing Agency; John B. Blandford, Jr., Administrator. Ad : 
sgional offices are maintained in Boston, New York, Washington, Atlanta, aerene, Gnicege, oe as 


Federal Home Loan Bank Administrati 
Federal Public Housing Authority. a ie 


In addition to supervising and directin e 
activities of the three constituent units, the NHA 
Administrator and his staff perform a special func- 
tion arising out of the war effort. In cooperation 
with the War Production Board, the War Man-. 
power Commission, and other Federal agencies, the 
Office of the Administrator determines the need 
for housing for war workers in areas where a@ 
snortage of housing exists or impends, which 
threatens to impede the war program, and devises 
ways and means of supplying such need. This 
function involves: surveys of individual communi- 
ties; the compilation of employment and housing 
data from both public and private sources; ne- 
gotiation of priority ratings for materials; finally. 
in light of all the various factors, a determination 
of the proportion of the housing need for each 
community which can be met (a) through a more 
complete utilization of existing housing facilities, 
(b) the proportion which can be supplied by private 
builders through new construction, and ¢e) the 
proportion of the remaining need absolutely essen- 
tial to the war effort and which must therefore be 
supplied through publicly financed housing. 


Federal Housing Administration 


4 
FHA—Federal Housing Administration—Abner H. 
C. State and District offices are maintained in the various states. 


Ferguson, Commissicner. Address, Washington, 


the conservation of critical war materials. Because 
of the imperative need for conserving critical war 
materials, new projects under the FHA program 
are necessarily confined to those meeting only the 
most urgent war housing requirements and de- 
signed to produce maximum economies in. use of 
searce materials. ’ 

Title VI of the National Housing Act, created 
by Congress in March, 1941, was enacted to give 
the FHA a particularly effective means of facilitat- 
ing private construction of war housing. Its scope 
was expanded by amendments of May, 1942, so that 
in addition to providing for the insurance of 
mortgages on one-to-four-family dwellings for sale 
or rent, with occupancy priority to war workers, it 
also provides for the insurance of mortgages not 
exceeding $5,000,000 on rental housing projects for 
war workers. The original authorization under 
Title VI was $100,000,000; this was subsequently 
increased to $300,000,000, to $800,000,000 then to 
$1,200,000,000. 

In contrast to the provisions of Title II limiting 
90 percent gor feeeer to owner-occupied new homes, 
Section 603 of Tit 
mortgages representing up to 90 percent of the 
FHA valuation of newly constructed dwellings of 
which the builder is the mortgagor. 
insured under this section are limited to 


m of $5,400 on a single-family dwelling, $7,500 
mu $ g ate 


on a two-family dwelling, $9,500 on a three- 
dwelling, and $12,000 on a four-family dwelling. 
The maximum by is 25 years and the maximum 
interest rate is 4.5 percent. The mortgage insur- 
ance rate is 12 of one percent. ‘ 

Under Section 608 of Title VI, the Commissioner 
is authorized to, insure mortgages on large-scale 
projects in amounts not to exceed $5,000,000, and 
riot to exceed 90 percent of the Commissioner's 
estimate of the reasonable replacement cost of the 
completed project; the mortgage amount per room 
may not exceed $1,350. 
designed for rent for residential use by war 
workers. The mortgagor must be approved by the 
Commissioner and may be regulated by him as to 
rents or sales, charges, capital structure, rate of 
return, and methods of operation. ~ 

In authorizing insurance of mortgages under 
Title VI, the Commissioner must find that the 
project with respect to which the mo 
executed is an acceptable risk in view of the war 
emergency. The Commissioner may prescribe such 
ey, ri ity to war workers 
occupancy prior . 
angst insurance liability . which _ thi 
authorized to incur T 
I is $165,000,000. Loans insured under this Title 
are of three types: 


up to $2,500 to finance essential repairs. 
Bien wang: are repayable in equal monthly install- 


ments, with maximuin terms subject to the pro- 


The maximum 
Commissioner is 


f the Federal Reserve Board’s Regulation — 
eens maximum charge on this type of loan may — 


The Loh gear? must be- 


age is 
he may deem necessary to secure 


eo. 5 
under Title — 


- 608 ‘U.S. Federal Housing Adm 


- not exceed a rate equal to $5.00 per $100.00 face 
amount of a 1-year, monthly installment note. 
Loans up to $5,000 to remodel or convert existing 
‘structures in the designated war industry areas to 
provide additional living accommodations for war 
workers. The maximum term of a4 loan of this type 
is seven years. Where the loan is $2,500 or less 
the maximum rate is the same as that ior other | 
FHA insured repair loans, that is, $5 per $100 
face amount of a one-year monthly installment 
- note; where it exceeds $2,500, the maximum charge 
- Tay not exceed a rate equal to $4 per $100 face 
' amount of a one-year monthly installment note. 
New construction loans up to $3,000 are also in- 
surable under Title I. The term and rate vary 
-according to the. use to which the structure is to 


zation periog 


put. ‘ 
Total Claims, less recoveries, paid by the FHA on.| averaging around 28 years; the mortgage amo 


_ Title I loans as of June 30, 1943, were $29,032,121, 
or 1.687 percent of the grand total of Title I loans 
reported. 

Title II provides for a long-term mortgage in- 
surance program to be carried out by means of two 
rtgage insurance funds, one under Section 203 |, 
ei mortgages on individual one- to four-family 


The War Bossy Insurance Fund of $10,000,00 
was set up in April, 

the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. AS 
June 30, 1943, assets were $8,722,193 and lab 


G 
ee 


payments, and reinvestment , of funds exceedec 
$2,294,000 a month. Of this amount, over Sie 


1 
around $355,000 under Title I, and aro: ie 
ides Te Va natty 

nder Title of the National Housing Act, 
Federal National Mortgage Association Sured 

-insured small-home mortgages from origi 
ing lenders and in some instances makes insure 
loans on large-scale housing projects. It derives: 
its lending funds from the public through sale of 
bonds secured by the Purchased mortgages. . ? 


ae 


ate which may be charged by lending institutions 
on FHA-insured mortgages is 435 percent, plus the 
c ‘age insurance premium of 15 of one percent, 
th on declining balances. The prevailing rate in 
me sections of the country is 4 percent. 
As of June 30, 1943, assets of the Mutual Mort- 


average of $4,250 for those 1 
clusive of Alaska). The cost of : 


In the Territory of Alaska, the cost shall not | 
ory prewlong for ceed $7,5) The aggregate cost of commanie 


g Act of 1937, as | form of contract, but prohibits the 
USHA funds for } plus-a- Ae use of the e 
‘ho Public Laws 9, 73, and 353 authorize | P w.*;Percentage-of-cost system of 


Rentals on projects built under th 
320,000, ‘ U e Act are to be§ 
Boron housing. $320,000,000 for temporary based on value as determined by the Federal Publi 
(he Lanham Act, as amended, authorizes the 


Federal Government to construct’ and operate | {hey May be adjusted to the income of the tenants. } 
‘ Rac ouning for ee eucpged in war arta 7. Departinenia 
r families, and for single war workers, Moneys derived from ents. | 
reas in which the President finds there is an operations of property 
e shortage of housing which may impede the | 780°, @vailable for expenses of maintenance 
am and where such housing would not | $ 


local tax payments on Such pr 
ag vs exempt are provided Hee oS EY, wee | 
anham Act houses are to be di : 
expeditiously as possible, but shall hot be ada 
ee a veyed to agencies engaged in Slum clearance or to 
seg tha imacenat provide housing for low-income families. 
i Public Law 781 authorized the War and Nay; 
N erode a Be ie houses, some of wich 
a re 
ere transferred %o the FPHA, oT vations) haw 
' anagement and operation of these projects are 
subject to. the same regulati Duile 
wader the Lanham Act. Were Me oe 
_ Public Law 671 in effect broad 
States Housing Act and adapts the FEA ios 
housing operations to War housing. This was ac 
complished by lifting limitations in ‘the Unite 
States Housing Act, mainly as follows: 3 


= 
7 he Substandard dwellings in equal number need 
i eliminated. 
(2) Tenants.may be war workers and members 
“the armed forces instead of low income families. 
(3) Restriction on amount a single State may 
ieeive (10 percent of total funds), removed. 
)44) Use of Federai powers of condemnation 
ermitted in acquisition of land. 
(5) Low-rent projects underway were author- 
d to be converted into war projects. 
The law provides that the houses shall be avail- 
ble to persons engaged in war activities and their 
ig@mMmilies, and that rentals shall be within the 
i cial reach of such workers. Under the law 
this includes (1) enlisted men, with families, who 
@ in the naval and military service (excluding 
fficers) and émployees of the Navy and War De- 
ments who are assigned to duty at naval and 
reservations, posts, or bases, and (2) 
orkers, with families, who are engaged or to be 
aged in industries connected and essential to the 
fax production program. After the war, these 
homes can be opened to low-income families. 
Project costs are subject to either of two limita- 
dons (excluding land, demolition, and nondwelling 
ilities): (1) $1,000 a room. or $4,000 a dwelling 
in cities of under 500,000; (2) $1,250 a room, or 
5,000 a dwelling in cities of more than 500,000. 
" Management and operations (except for four 
brojects operated by the Army and Navy) are 
ndied entirely by local authorities, who own the 
brojects as in the low-rent housing program. 
Public Laws 9, 73, and 353, authorize and ap- 
propriate a total of $320,000,000 for temporary 
demountable housing; Public Law 9. the Urgent 
Deficiency Appropriation Act, $5,000,000; Public 
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Law 73, the Additional Urgent Deficiency Appro- 
priation Act, $15,000,000; and Public Law 353, the 
Third Supplemental National Defense Appropria- 
tion Act, $300,000,000. Management and opera- 
tion of this type of housing are subject to the reg- 
ulations set forth in the Lanham Act. 

The need to conserve metals, transportation fa- 
cilities, and skilled labor for use in direct produc- 
tion of vital war materials "dictates the types of war 
housing. Although in the beginning of the de- 
fense housing program, permanent homes were 
built in areas where the need for additional hous- 
ing would continue after the war, today the bulk 
of family and dormitory war housing is of a tempo- 
rary nature which it is expected will be de- 
mounted after the war need for it is past. Trailers 
are provided for a short period of time where 
stop-gap shelter is urgently needed and only until 
fixed housing becomes available. Dormitories are 
provided for occupancy by single persons. 

To May 31, 1943, the total war public Eye 
program consisted of 679.480 dwelling units of al 
types. Of this total, 483,684 consisted of family 
dwellings, 157,926 were dormitory accommodations, 
and 37,870 were trailer accommodations. Of the 
total units in the housing program, 390,765 were 
completed and under management. 

As in the case of the slum clearance program, 
which has deen deferred for the duration of the 
war, the war housing program is decentralized 
to the fullest extent possible. The local housing 
authority continues to play the central role, and 
its facilities are used to the fullest extent. Wher- 
ever local authorities exist they are invited, to 
act as agents in the construction and manage- 
ment of war housing projects. : 


“aie, 
Pex. ; Berkeley, Calif.; and Spokane, Wash. 


The Farm Credit Administration, created by 
eC 27, 1933, and 


in 1933 which supervise and 
lecal pro- 


finances Land Bank 


Board, 
f the 


rigag Fe or peretion Act of 19 
B rm Mo e Corp! 

m Credit Act of 1935, Farm Credit Act ae 
37, and other acts of Congress, either amending 
e foregoing or of temporary character, 


a Farm Credit Administratien 


FCA—Farm Credit Administration—A. G. Black, governor; K. K. McConnaughey, J. 
deputy governors; address, Kansas City, Mo.; Clyde W. Warburton, 

, D. C. District offices are maintained in Springfield, Mass.; Baltimore, Md.; Columbia, S. C.; Louis- 
Ky.; New Orleans, La.; St. Louis, Mo.; St. Paul, Minn.; O: 


E. Wells, Jr., 
deputy governor, address, Washing-- 


maha, Neb.; Wichita, Kas.; Houston, 


Federal Credit Unions organized under the _ 
Federal Credit Union Act of 1934 were chartered 
by the Governor of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion. However, by Executive Order of the Presi- 
dent dated April 27, 1942, and effective May 16, 
1942, the Federal Credit Union Section was trans- 
ferred to the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion. 

“ Federal Land Banks—W. E. Rhea, Land Bank 
Commissioner, Kansas City, Mo. _ 

The 12 Federal land banks organized in 1917 un- 
der the authority of the Federal Farm Loan Act 
of 1916 make long-term loans secured by first 
mortgages on farm lands. Loans may be made to 
provide for the purchase of land for agricultural 
uses; for the purchase of equipment, fertilizers, and 
livestock necessary for the proper operation of the 
mortgaged farm; to provide buildings and for the 
improvement of farm lands; to pay debts of the 
borrower incurred for agricultural purposes or other 
debts incurred before Jan. 1, 1937; and to provide 
the farmer with funds for general agricultural uses. 
No land bank loan may exceed 50 percent of the 
appraised normal value of the land to be mort- 
gaged, plus 20 percent of the appraised value of the 

ermanent insured improvements thereon, and 
oans in excess of $50,000 may not be made to 
any one borrower. Loans are repayable in annual 
or semiannual installments over a period of 20 to 
30 odd years. Corporations engaged in raising 
livestock are also eligible to borrow under certain 
‘limitations. : 
untne Land Bank Commissioner is authorized by 
the Emergency Farm Mortgage Act of May 12, 
1933, and subsequent acts and amendments to 
make farm mortgage loans until July 1, 1945. Com- 
missioner loans may not exceed $7,500 to any one ~~ 
borrower, and such loans, together with all prot ‘ 
mortgages or other evidence of indebtedness secur 5 
by the property, may not exceed 75 percent of the 
appraised normal value of the farm. These loans 
may be made for the same general purposes as 
Federal land bank loans and ordinarily are based 
on normal agricultural values. However, they may 
be based on values representing a prudent in- 


ms. 
of tas Lend Bank Commissioner and the 


Farm Mortgage Corporation 


e loans. 
vie oe intermediate Credit Banks—George M. 


Brennan, intemmcdlaee Credit Commissioner, 
Kansas City, Mo, 1 
ederal intermediate credit banks make 
‘aati pee discount “paper for production be | 
associations, the banks for cooperatives, State 


‘Banks for Cooperatives—S. D. Sanders, 
‘operative Bank Commissioner, Kansas City, Mo. 


of peak seasonal activity. 


“needed volume. 
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national banks, agricultural. credit corporations, 
livestock loan companies, and similar agricultural 
financing institutions. They also make loans to 
cooperative associations of agricultural producers. 
They are not authorized to make loans directly to 
individual farmers and stockmen, but act as 
banks of discount for institutions» making such 
loans for agricultural purposes. To he eligible 
for discount or as collateral for a loan to a fi- 
nancing institution, the proceeds of notes offered 
to the intermediate credit banks must have been 
advanced or used in the first instance for an 
agricultural purpose, such as the production of 
crops or the raising, breeding, fattening, or mar- 
keting of livestock. 

Federal intermediate credit banks finance their 
lending operations almost entirely through the 
issuance and sale of short-term collateral trust 
debentures. Ordinarily, maturities of debentures 
do not exceed one year. These securities are not 
guaranteed, either as to principal or interest, 
by the United States Government but are offered 
on the basis of the financial responsibility of the 
banks and the collateral securing their obligations. 

Production Credit Corporations and Associations 
—C. R. Arnold, Production Credit Commissioner, 
Kansas City, Mo. Fe : 

The 530 production credit associations organized 
and chartered under the Farm Credit Act of 1933, 
with the 12 Federal intermediate credit banks, 
from which they obtain most of their loan funds, 
form a permanent system to provide a aera 
eredit for general agricultural purposes, including 
loans for the production of crops, for the breed- 
ing, raising, and fattening of livestock, and for the 
alteration, repair, and improvement of farm equip- 
ment and buildings. In each district a production 


. credit corporation has assisted in the organization 


of the local associations, providing part of their 
capital through subscriptions to their class A 
stock. The corporations now supervise the opera- 
tions of the local associations. = 
O- 


‘The 12 district banks for cooperatives and the 
Central Bank for Cooperatives make loans to 
farmers’ cooperative associations. Commodity loans 
are made to finance the handling of readily mar- 


' ketable commodities or farm supplies and must be 


‘secured by such.commodities or supplies. Operating 


' capital loans are used to sun ptemen’ the coopera- 


tive association’s own capital funds during times 
Physical facility loans 


Agricultural Adjustment Agency 


' SAA—Agricultural Adjustment Agency, Norris E. Dodd, Chief—Washington, D. C, 


The Agricultural Adjustment Agency, in the 
Department of Agriculture, is primarily concerned 


“with adjusting farm output to actual wartime 
‘meeds. This involves guiding and assisting farmers 


in producing agricultural commodities in the 
Also the conservation phases of 
the program are being employed by farmers as a 
means uf increasing production this year and for 
the future. 

All agencies (except the Sugar Agency) within 
the Agricultural Conservation and Adjustmént Ad- 
ministration of which AAA is a part were con- 
Solidated into the Food Production Administration 
(Dec. 5, 1943) as another step toward the goal of 
maximum wartime production. By executive order 


‘(Mareh 26, 1943), and amendment to that order 


(April 19, 1943), the Food Production Administra- 
tion was made a part of the War Food Adminis- 


.tration established within the Department of 


Agriculture to administer all major functions of 


_ wartime agricultural production and distribution. 


Legislation that authorizes the present programs 
of the includes provisions of the Soil Con- 
Servation and Domestic Allotment Act, the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, and related 


legislation. The AAA was established 1933. 


AS in 1942, farm production goals were set w 
the yardstick for measuring the agricultural mutpat 
needed for 1943, and United States Department of 


Agriculture. State and county War Board i 
‘coordinate wartime activities of all federal ase 


cultural agencies continued to function 
nation-wide scale. Chairmen of State and Searty 
AAA committees continued to serve as chairmen of 


_the War Boards. 


The AAA program is administered locall 
county and community farmer committees, mieten 
annually by farmers. With alternates, these com- 
mitteemen number more than 150.000, Approxi- 
mately 6,000,000 farmers, voluntarily cooperating 


are made for the construction, acquisition, 4 
financing of physical facilities used by © 
tives in preparing, handling, storing, process: 
or merchandising agricultural commodities & 
farm supplies or to cooperatives furnishing f! 
business services. . ‘ 
_ Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation—A, 
Black, Governor FCA, is president of the Fedl 
Farm Mortgage Corporation, Kansas City, Mo. | 
The chief function of the Federal Farm Morty 
Corporation is to aid in financing the lena 
operations of the Land Bank Commissioner, * 
Corporation also helped in financing Federal 1| 
bank loans under the emergency farm debt + 
financing program begun in 1933. The Corpo 
tion is authorized to issue and have outsta 
at any time a total of no} more than 2 bili] 
dollars of bonds. The payment of principal : 
interest on these bonds is fully and unconditiona 
guaranteed by the Government. ; 
Emergeticy Crop and Feed Loan »Section—S. 
Lindsey, Jr., Director, Kansas City, Mo. : 
An Act of Congress approved Jan. 29, 1937, - 
thorizes the Governor of the Farm Credit 4 
ministration to make loans to farmers for 
purpose of financing the production and harvest} 
of crops and the purchase or production of f 
for livestock. Loans are ; e from appropriaiq 
funds, and from collections on loans made » 


funds from local production credit associatio 
banks, or other lenders. ; 

The regulations provide that the amount wha 
may be loaned to any one borrower shall not ¢ 
ceed $400 in any calendar year. 

Regional Agricultural Credit Corporation 
Washington, D. C. E. Wells, Jr., Acting Pre 
dent, Kansas City, Mo. 

Early in 1943 the Corporation resumed lendijj 
activities to assist in the production of foods a 
fibers essential to the war effort. These activit 
were undertaken pursuant to a program providiil} 
for loans and advances to farmers and stockm® 
requiring credit to maintain or increase producti 

Loans made under this program mature in 1 
more than one year with renewals under prop 
circumstances. The-interest rate at June 30, 19 
was 5 percent per annum, ; 


in the program, are members of more than 3,0, 
county conservation associations. 

Under the dtrection of War Boards the commit 
tees canvass the farms individually for sign-ups | 
the goal work. In addition to their specific AA 
duties, they help also to bring the Department am 
other federal agencies into touch with farmers f!! 
other war campaigns. i | 

Wartime demands have called for changes in tilt 
emphasis placed on various phases of the | 
program. Soil-building practices are emphi te 
more than ever, especially those practices that w-¥ 
increase yields now yet maintain fertility for futut 
production. The ever-normal granary—a stora: 
plan for emergency needs—provides a feed roar 
for producing needed meats, dairy products, 
poultry products. The foundation of the tet 
normal granary is the commodity storage and ee 
program which local AAA committees .help 
pase h 

ayments heretofore made for compl: 
acreage allotments are now conditioned ee d 
degree to which farmers cooperate in producir 
cmb rent oe. pig for war. Increa 
en placed on soil- i 
hears veontardoca yields. sorta aaa 
rice Support measures were applica 

many special war crops.- Thus _ oor We od 
under prices through Government purchases 
loans to assure the farmer a fair return for h 
Products in the face of the need for maintenance | 
tremendous production increases, coupled wit 
equipment, supply and labor shortages. _ " 

The cropland on farms participating in the A 
Program (1942) totalled about 388,184,000 aci 
avn Pe 85 percent of the country’s entire 


Evidence of the results achieved through | : 


though U.S. farm population (1942 

J - 8. was con- 
iderably smaller than in 1918, total fac output 
he 41 percent more than in 1918. Production of 
21 foods and fibers this year (1943) is expected to 
ye about the same as in 1942. It has been estab- 
ished that conservation is the surest means of in- 


The Federal Crop Insurance Co: 
Pe rporation is an 
i eecy. of the Department of Agriculture created 
item 1938) and authorized to insure wheat and 
: ton crops. The Corporation has an authorized 
bapital stock of $100,000,000 as an insurance re- 
erve and an appropriation is made annually for 
OP erating and administration expenses. The Cor- 
pol Bm bas branch offices for the wheat program 
in mver, Colo., and Chicago, and for the cotton 
program in Dallas, Tex., and Birmingham, Ala. 
he field work of ag applications, measuring 
peer oees, and adjusting losses is administered for 
he Corporation by the Agricultural Adjustment 
ency through its state and county committees. 
} he insurance contract protects insured wheat 
and cotton growers against unavoidable produc- 
fjion hazards such as drought, flood, plant dis- 
ses, insects, etc., and includes crop losses to 
wheat or cotton caused by direct enemy attack or 
@ direct result of our own armed forces in re- 
sisting such attack. Also covered are net losses to 
producers resulting from war-time shortages of 
bor, fertilizer, machinery, insect poisons, and 
ther farming essentials. The contract does not 
imsure against damage. to quality, price changes, 
pr carelessness of the producer. 
The insurance coverage per acre may be either 
5 or 50 percent of the average yield of the farm. 
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F . . s 
ederal Crop Insurance Corporation 
‘C—Federal Crop Insurance Corporation, J. Carl Wright, Acting Manager. Address, Washington. D.C. 


ao, s eee __ 


creasing yields both for the imm % 
oy batten aoe span, Sweat ak Pe 
osely allied to the AAA wheat and cotton pro- ‘ 
does So Res Rep seater A ae eer of the Federal 
: orporation against un J 
losses of the wheat and cotton crops. are 


The insured production, indemnities, and premium 
rates are computed in bushels of wheat or pounds 
oe Sora Premium rates are based on crop-loss 

The wheat insurance program was begun on the 
1939 crop. For the four years, 1939 through 1942, 
the number of farms insured totaled, 1,300,000; 
premiums collected for this period totaled 42,000,000 
bushels; indemnities were paid to 407,000 pro- 
ducers totaling 62,000,000 bushels. A 3-year con- 
tract was offered beginning with the 1943 crop 
_ Ls hag this term contract 489,000 farms are 

Cotton crop insurance was first offered on the 
1942 crop. Producers paid approximately 31,500,000 
pounds of cotton into the insurance reserve to in~ 
sure 176,000 production units; indemnities were 
paid to 46,800 of these insured growers totaling - 
51,500,000 pounds. Under the 1943 cotton insur- 
os program 177,000 production units were in- 
sured. 

The Agricultural Appropriation Act for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1944, as passed _by the 78th 
Congress, provided that no part of the funds 
appropriated to administer the crop insurance 
program for the current year shall be used for or 
in connection with the insurance of wheat and 
cotton crops planted subsequent to July 31, 1 43. 


‘ 


Farm Security 


FSA. Farm Security Administration—Ralph Hancock, Administrator, Address, Washington 25, D. C. 


The Farm Security Administration (created 
‘Sept. 1, 1937, to replace the Resettlement Admin- 
stration in carrying out a program to help low- 
income farm families become self-supporting) be- 
me a part of the War Food Administration Dec. 
*, 1942. It is responsible for supplying aid neces- 
sary to increase war food production among farm- 
e rs who cannot get credit from other sources: 
| Loans, usually repayable in five years at five 
yercent interest, are made for seed, fertilizer, live- 
ock and equipment; for home requirements such 
neg Bet saagereic rt clothing, necessary medical 
re and better sanitation facilities: and for land 
E mtal, farm building repairs, soil-building ma- 
ls, fences and other improvements .necessary 


e 

or efficient operation. Technical advice is pro- 
‘id by FSA county supervisors for recipients of 
l . This includes help in figuring out and 
carrying out written plans* for producing oe et 
food, livestock feed, and war-needed crops nd 

ivestock for market, together with -on-the-farm 
ning in modern methods of farming and home- 
pan magement. In each county where loans are, 
made, three local farmers serve on @ committee 
- determine the eligibility of applicants, review 
prog ess of borrowers and to assist in FSA pro- 


= pecans ang supervision are accompanied by other 
yypes of aid. © 


“When necessary for continued farming operations, 


sen the farmer, his creditors and the county 
A committee. Adjustments may consist of re- 
ctions in principal or interest rates, extension 
i payment dates, or rearrangement of payment 


i ration of local doctors, group 
1 ane plans are organized to enable FSA 
moilies to contribute annual fees to a common 


rf mad which is d to pay the group’s doctor and 
“hhospita) bills. : 


Administration 


Water facilities loans are made in approved 
areas in 17 Western States to provide farmstead 
water facilities for gardens, livestock, household - 
and irrigation purposes. 

Loans to boys and girls in low-income families 
enable them to buy pigs, calves, chickens, of 
or minor equipment they need to produce food 
through organized club projects. 

From the beginning of the program to July 1 
1943, the Farm Security Administration had lent 
$778522,696 in rehabilitation loans to farmers. 
Eighty-eight percent of the total maturities on 
these loans had been repaid, as of the same date, 
and enough advance payments had been made to 
bring collections up to 93 percent of the maturi- 
ties. Eight of every ten tenant farmers with 
FSA loans had long-term, written leases. Through © 
the debt adjustment program, the debts of 187,272 
farmers had been reduced from $505,202,861 to 
$395,725,084. About 18,000 group services were in 
operation. About 572,000 persons had access to 
medical care through FSA medical care plans in 
about 1100 counties. During 1942-43, a total of 
$1,146,449 was lent in water facilities funds in the 
17 semi-arid States. 

Farm-ownership loans are made every year to a 
limited number of tenants, sharecroppers and farm 
laborers in counties selected throughout the U. s. 
on the basis of farm population and prevalence of 
tenancy. Loans are repayable in 40 years at three — 
percent interest, and are large enough to cover 
the cost of repairing existing farm buildings or 
putting up new ones. For the duration, page 
is restricted to improvements necessary for = 
creased food production, other construction to be 
postponed until the war is over. By June 30, 1943, 
33,559 farmers had received loans for the purchase 
of family-type farms. 

Farm enlargement loans are made to owners of 
farms that are too small that they may buy ad- 
ditional land they need for full use of the family — 
labor. 5 

In’ areas whtre there are feed shortages, FSA — 
supervisors, acting as agents for the Commodity 


epres: 
pi depninistration for management, are be- 


idated. Low-income farmers residing on, 
4 spolect. farms have the first opportunity to buy 


the units. 


jd 


_. of those owned by the 


.. . ¢ 
. siovernment agencies 


The Commodity Credit Corporation was created 
as an agency of the United States under the laws of 
Delaware, Oct. 17,° 1933, pursuant to Executive 
Order. Its functions, as an agency of tne United 
States, were given specific. recognition, by the Con- 
gress by the act of Jan. 31, 1935, and have been 
extended from time to time. Pursuant to the act 
of July 16, 1943, the life of the corporation was 
extended to Dec. 31, 1943, or such date as may be 
determined by the President. ss 

CCC is-primarily a lending institution, making 

_ loans principally to producers to finance the carry- 
ing and orderly marketing of agricultural commodi- 
ties. Since its organization, the corporation has 
made loans to producers of cotton, corn, wheat, 
barley, flaxseed, grain sorghums, rye, soybeans, 
and wool and mohair. Loans to producers’ asso- 
ciations or cooperatives have been made on cotton, 
tobacco, butter, dates, figs, hops, peanuts, pecans, 
prunes, raisins, and gum naval stores. i 2 

As a part of the war effort, CCC is administering 
programs designated to increase the supply of 
strategic agricultural confmodities. Increased do- 
mestie production is encouraged by offering price 
incentives, and the Corporation purchases for im- 
portation agricultural commodities which cannot 
be produced in sufficient quantities in the United 
States. 

The Corporation has an authorized and paid-in 
capital of $100,000,000. Under the Act of March 8, 
1938, as amended July 16, 1943, the Corporation is 
authorized, with the approval of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, to issue and have outstanding/at any 
one time, bonds, notes, debentures and other simi- 
lar obligations not to exceed $3,000,000,000. These 


*Excludes $1,058,780.665.21 of inactive commodity 


taken over by Commodity Credit Corporation. 


Commodity Credit Corporation y 
CCC—Commodity Credit Corporation—J. B. Hutson, president. 
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Address, Washington, D. C._ 
obligations, when issued pursuant to the Act, < 
fully and unconditionally guaranteed both as = 
principal and interest by the United States, 1 
come is subject to all Federal taxes now or hex 
after imposed; also surtaxes, estate, inheritanig 
gift or other excise taxes, Federal or state; 
exempt from all taxation now or hereafter impos 
on principal or interest by any state, municip: 
ity or local taxing authority pursuant to author» 
ing act as amended. 
| As of June 30, 1943, total of commodity lo 
outstanding was $479,098,546.21. Of this amor 
$227,671,746.36 represénts loans held by Commo 
ity Credit Corporation and $251,426,799.85 rep 
sents loans held by private lending agencies. 20 
bursements as of that date were $1,864,794,853.4 
with repayments, acquisitions and adjustments « 
commodity loans of $1,637,123,107.11.** 

Under the Reorganization Plan, effective July © 
1939, the Commodity Credit Corporation was tra: 
ferred to the Department of Agriculture and fun 


of Agriculture. By Executive Order March 2 
1943, the President made’ the Corporation a paid 
of the Administration of Food Production ar 
Distribution, the name of which was changed } 
Executive Order to the War Food Administratiox 


/ tor, who has vested the management of the Cox 


ans: 
**Includes amounts~eharged off and credits for outstanding balances of loans against commoditie 
- 4 


lo 


’ ‘ 


: Food Distribution Administration 
* FDA—Food Distribution Administration, Roy F. Hendrickson, Director. Address: Washington, D. G 


‘Food Distribution Administration—a part of War 
Food Administration—was created by executive 
order (Dec. 5, 1942). In it are combined the activi- 
‘ties formerly carried on by the Agricultural 
Marketing Administration, the Sugar Agency, ‘parts 
‘of the Office of Agricultural War Relations, and of 
‘the Bureau of Animal Industry, of the Department 
of Agriculture; the Food Division and other food 
units of the War Production. Board; and the nu- 
trition functions of the Office of Defense Health 

“and Welfare’ Services of the Office of Emergency 
Management. In addition to the specific functions 
formerly performed by these units, the A has 

' the géheral responsibility of recommending to the 
War Food Administrator programs and policies for 
the distribution. of the wartime food supply and 
for carrying out such programs when assigned. 

' To nine commodity branches have been assigned 


fi “the task of developing and executing programs for 


regulatory work, distribution economies, purchase, 
and price support—each branch for the commodi- 
ties under its jurisdiction. These branches are: 


Cotton and Fiber, Dairy and Poultry, Fats and 


i 


Oils, Fruit'and Vegetable, Grain Products, Live- 
stock and Meats, Special Commodities, Sugar, and 
Tobacco. They cooperate with the Food Produc- 


, _ tion, Administration to obtain increased basic 
_ production of foodstuffs; develop and administer 


distribution programs, including food allocations, 
‘reservation, limitation and conservation orders, 
and recommend rationing plans. They also co- 
‘operate with industry to obtain improvement of 
‘processing, packaging, and distribution techniques: 
recommend allocations of materials peeded for 
processing facilities; initiate and execute procure- 
Ment programs, diversion programs, and marketing 
agreements; and conduct marketing, investigations. 
Th addition to the work conducted in the com- 
modity branches, FDA is responsible for the ad- 
ministration of programs relating to the exporta- 
tion of food and food facilities, with the exception 
Commodity Credit Corpora- 
a . nm 1a tn ae ee Regie 
q S capacity the Director of FDA collaborates 
with the President of the Commodity Credit Core 
poration, the Director of the Office of Foreign 
ra ata ta ed Relations, the Administrator of Agri- 
tural Research, and el og of other 
concerne: with forei 
aspects of the food program in determining plaua) 


A Transportation and Warehousing Brancil de ; 


methods 
and desirable market organization. ’ =. | 
Two branches of the FDA deal with food re 
quirements for the home front and administe 
programs aimed at improving the nutrition an 
well-being of civilians. One of these branches i 
the Civilian Food Requirements Branch, whic! 
studies the nutritional requirements of ciyili 
and acts as a claimant agency for the allocates 
of food to civilians. It also carries on school-| 
lunch and school-milk programs. The,other bran 
is ue Nutrition and Food Conservation Bran 
nua va oe the national nutritional program to: 
Three branches work with industry o; : 
food problems—Processors Branthen Whee 
ae ete Lae eee Industries Labo 
5 se branches he rT lis-; 
Se with their problems.” They qaaist aah. 


w 
terials and equipment, consultation with fo, na 


products, including the job of quickly. Pfocd ana 


fiber for the United Nations and Lend-t. 
i It aids the transportation ane Rell. 
ndustries and provides price supports which “4 


ae 
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agreement programs, and the administra- {| Produce Agency Act, the Standard Contai A 

of 25 regulatory laws concerned with | the Packers and Stockyards Act, the pemictra es 
“ae Pye Peat? = er Sy emg -copete beets Hie ae a ve the Federal Seed Act, 
n pat eat Inspection Act, e e Insecticide Act, the Sugar Act of 1937, and 
ish able Agricultural Commodities Act, the ! others. : wa 


Food Production Administration 


PA—Food Production Administration, J. B. Hutson, Director. Address: Washington, D.C. 


he Agricultural Conservation and Adjustment | Production Administration (except the Farm Credit 
stration (except the Sugar Agency), the | Administration) was made a part of the War Food 
ym Credit Administration, the Farm Security | Administration established within the Department 
ministration, certain functions and personnel of | Of Agriculture to administer all major functions of 
B wartime agricultural production and distribution. 
§ Bureau of Agricultural Economics and of the It is the f i 
fee for Agricultural War relations, and certain slewing OE bervied ae Petites Tat ae 
: v 
eens vereuntiel “inal oer b hort alg ened agencies which are basically concerned with pro- 
meraction ot the Depmebns Sof roduction | ducing the desired volume of food and fiber for 
“ere Dp: nt of Agriculture Ly agen See Ae ieee soil ordre 
, : 1 est means of achievin reater pro- 
oeuvre penee eee 26, 1943), and amend- | duction, maintaining farm income teal providing 
order (April 19, 1943), the Food | ever-normal granary reserves for emergency needs. 


Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 


: ‘AGE AND HOUR DIVISION: L. Metcalfe Walling, Administrater. Regional offices are maintained 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Chicago, Min tis, Ri ; , Birmingham, 
Nashville, Kansas City and San pao nia 7x3 ae ; or 
ILDREN’S BUREAU: Katharine F. Lenroot, Chief. . 


Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, popularly Pending the fixing of a minimum wage for each 
p as the Wage and Hour Law, which, on | industry through the industry committee process, 
24, 1943, had been in force for five years, has as the statutory minimum wage rate of 30 cents an 
heipal objective the elimination of “labor | BOUr must be paid all workers covered by the 


tions detrimental to the maintenance of the oo. Me tins icfeatogpert hk Co eee Ge aGniene 
ium standards of living necessary for health, | Oct. 24, 1938 to Oct. 24, 1939, the statutory mini 
n of “‘oppressive’’ child labor in the United mum wage was 25 cents an hour. On Oct. 24, 1945, 


- g 40 cents an hour becomes the minimum wage for 
to be brought ebout by fixing minimum | gj) industries covered unless it be shown for an 


and maximum hours for employees engaged | industry by a preponderance of evidence before an 
tone CONCHOS OF eS ee industry committee and the Administrator that such 
Patandards for the employment of minors in oF heb oe ae curtail jenny 
oie r4 in a " 
ae Sates ene Anipped oF | To reach as rapidly as is economically feasible 
a faved Pp lic f th We t to sag d the objective of a universal minimum wage rate 
See these “cc Nhirninittaithn cor tanticly | 0f,40 cents an hour in covered industries, the Ad- 
ese conditions without substantially | ministrator is required to appoint and convene a 
committee for each industry ‘subject to the Act. 
It is the duty of these committees to recommend, 
with due regard to economic and competitive con- 
ditions, the highest minimum wage rate up to 40 
cents an hour which will not substantially curtail 
employment in the industry. The membership. of 
rovisions edt 4 “ each ee is seen 8 gee Laps ae 
= * Ts representing employers and emp. 
child labor provisions Lod Cyt industry and the public. After a public hearing 
Bares Barean {8 She Dope te ot repaiy | om 8 recommended minimum wege, te fea 
= a 
(Feb. 3, 1941) that the Fair Labor Standards te aie 
of 1938 was a cote regulation by Congress 
er the commerce Clause of the Constitution, and 
the procedure of the Wage and Hour Di- 
on in appointing industry committees and issu- 
» industrial minimum wage orders on their 
mendations is in accordance with the statute. 
decisions have further strengthened -and 
ed the application of the Act. 
e Supreme Court held that building mainten- and provides that wage 
e employees employed to, service loft Bereta rates lower than tatutory minimum may be 
. nts manutac ge S i hed in Pu 
commerce performed services for the tenants Sey ain of in 
hhad such a close and immediate tie with the | pointed for the island. ¢ 
ss of production that they were to be regarded | “ yyinimum wage rates lower than the statutory 
paged | in an occupation “‘necessary tothe aie minimum wage may be fixed by the Administrator 
commerce’’ and hence entitl for learners, apprentices, messengers and handi- 
d. Overtime protection | canned workers. 

In the first four years the Act was in force, the 
40-cent minimum had been set, in industries em- 
ploying some 5,000,000 wore or en ent 

n getting less than that m im. 
Scab tb 4 1943, a 40-cent minimum wage 
mended by industry com- 
loying 12,500,000 covered 
| Appes 00 were being pee 

i ttee 


‘ 


immediate effect of the Fair Labor Stand- 
Act was ‘to raise to 25 cents an hour the pay 

Jan estimated 300,000 loyees of American in- 
¢ the same time it was estimated that it 

the working hours of 1,300,000 Ware See 


had : 
s. The 40-hour w Ser was established after 44 hours 
24, 1940, shortened until Oct 24, 1939, and after 42 hours until Oct. 


000 workers. 
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24, 1940, when the current provision for overtime 
after 40 hours came into force. oa 

All persons covered by the Act and not ex- 
pressly exempted from its overtime provisions who 
are employed a greater number of hours than 
the standard workweek must be paid for the ex- 
eess hours at a rate not less than one and a half 
times their regular rate of pay. Among others, 
railroad employees and persons whose work affects 
the safety of interstate bus and _ truck operations 
are specifically exempted from the overtime pro- 
visions. In industries found by the Administrator 
to be of a seasonal nature owing to climate or other 
natural conditions, employees may work up to 12 
hours a day or 56 hours a week (for not more 
than 14 weeks in a year) before overtime payment 

jis required. A relaxation of the overtime pro- 
visions is also made in the case of certain collective 
bargaining agreements with representatives of em- 
ployees certified as bona fide by the National Labor 
Relations Board, and in the case of certain agri- 
cultural processing and handling operations, 

By the end of the first quarter of the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1943, the integration of the Wage 
and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions had 
been effected under one Administrator, removing 
@ burden of duplicate inspections from industry. 
‘The Public Contracts Act, passed two years before 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, set up minimum 
labor standards for employees working on Govern- 
ment contracts of more than $10,000, and in the 
war emergency the volume of its coverage had 
naturally increased greatly. With its trained field 
Staff Strategically decentralized over the country 
and familiar with industry, the Wage and Hour 
Division was able to swing into action when war 
‘agencies found themselves in urgent need of in- 
spections to find out the actual situation in regard 
to_policies or critical materials. { 

' ’ Inspections were made of aluminum inventories 
for the OPM, tire inventories for the OPA, and 
silk, copper ‘scrap and defense housing for the 
WPB. Inspections under the Production Require- 
ments Plan uncovered and made available where 
they were needed nearly 150,000 tons of strategic 
materials such as tin, copper, aluminum and steel, 
mestly in inventories unreported to the WPB. The 
Wage and Hour Division has acted as initial con- 
tact with the public for the WLB on Wage Stabi- 

' lization since the time that program was rushed 
into operation. Such war activities as have be- 
come routine have eventually had their special 
Staffs in the: Wage and Hour offices, ‘but at their 
inception they diverted much of the staff from 
Strictly Wage and Hour activities. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1943, 
61,356 establishments were inspected under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act on the basis of com- 
plaints or in industries and areas in which pre- 

_ Vious experience had indicated considerable viola- 
tion. Of the 56,994 establishments covered under 
the Act, almost three-fourths were found to be in 
violation of some provision of the Act and almost 
‘half were found to be paying less than the mini- 
mum wage or less than ene and one-half times the 
regular rate of pay for hours worked in excess of 
40 each week. Of the 1,965 establishments in- 
spected acer. the Public Contracts Act during the 
_ period October, 1942, when the two divisions were 
_ consolidated, through June, 1943, about one-third 
_Were found to be in violation of some provision 
of the Act and almost one-fifth were in violation 
of the minimum wage or overtime provisions. Res- 


' withheld wages to 390,000 employees in 2: 
| establishments was agreed to or ordered di! 
the fiscal year. Even at this time of gene 
high war wages, a third of these cases involv) 
failure to pay the minimum wage of from 30 
cents an hour. 4 4 

During the same period 487 civil suits fow 
junctions to restrain violation of the Act any 
criminal prosecutions were instituted. In erin 
cases tried during the year $69,825 in fines § 
collected. \ 

The Act exempts from the wage and hour pa 
sions all employees employed in an executive,= 
ministrative, professional, or local retail capaci} 
as outside salesman (as those terms are deis 
by the Administrator); employees engaged | 
retail or service establishment, the greater | 
of whose selling or servicing is in intrastate 
merce; employees of interstate airlines; empla 
in the sea food and fisheries industries; agr? 
tural employees; employees of local wee) 
semi-weekly newspapers of less than 3,000 circ 
tion which fulfill certain other statulonae 
tions; employees of street railways and local! 
lines; employees in the. area of production 
defined by the Administrator) engaged in hand 
packing, storing, ginning, compressing, paste 
ing, drying, preparing in their raw or nat 
state, or canning, agricultural or horticultt 
commodities or in making dairy products; | 
switchboard operators of telephune exchanges I 
ing fewer than 500 stations. : 

Section 12 of the Act, which is administerec 
the Children’s Bureau, prohibits producers, mi 
facturers and dealers from shipping or delivei 
tor shipment in interstate or foreign comme 
goods produced in establishments situated in 
United States in or about which within thirty o 
prior to removal of such,goods, child labor has 1 
employed contrary to the minimum age provisi 
of the Act or regulations issued thereunder. 

The Act sets a basic minimum age cf 16 y 
for general employment and provides that a mm 


3 


to be particularly hazardous for minors b 
16 and 18 years of age. ~ ee \ ae | 
As of Aug. 1, 1942, the following occupations ” 
been found and declared to be particularly 
dous: occupations in or about plants manufactu 
explosives or articles containing explosive ea 
ponents; occupations in or about any coal J 
occupations in logging, and occupations in the Bi 
ation of any sawmill, lathe mill, shingle l 
cooperage-stock mill; occupations inyolved in 
operation of power-driven woodworking machi 
occupations of moter vehicle driver and hel: 
and occupations in a workroom involving expos 
to radio-active substances. : 
The Act also provides for the employment oft 
and 15 year ald children in occupations other #! 
mining and manufacturing under rules and res 
tions issued by the Chief of the Children’s Bui 
which limit the employment to periods onal 


not interfere with schooling and’ to conditi 
beat will not interfere with health and 
ng. aM 
The only exemptions from the application of d 
child labor provisions of the Act relate to 
employment of a minor as an actor in motion 
tures or theatrical productions, and to the emp! 
ment of a minor under 16 working for his ¢ 
or a person standing in place of his parent, in 
occupation other than manufacturing or mini 


titution of approximately $16,800,000 in illegally 
eck 


- NLRB— 
. M. Houston. 


ew Orleans, 
T. H., and San Juan, P. R. 

‘The primary purposes of the National Labor 
Relations Board are to»investigate issues, facts, 
practices, and activities of employers or employees 
in labor controversies; 10 see that employees have 
the right to self-organization, to form, join, or as- 
sist labor organizations, to bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own choosing, and 


_ to engage in concerted activities, for the purpose of 


collective bargaining or other mutual aid or protec- 
tion} to prevent any person from engaging in any 
_ untair labor practice affecting commerce. 

' The NLRB was created as an independent agency 
by Act of Congress, approved July 5, 1935. The 
members, of the Board were named by the Presi- 
dent and confirmed by the Senate on Aug. 24, 
1935. To it was transferred the personnel of the 
21 field agencies each with a Regional Director, 


ns 
National Labor Relations:(Wagner) Act = 
‘National Labor Relations Board—Dr. Harry A, Millis, chairman; Gerard Denis 
Address, Washington, D. C. Regional offices are maintained in Boston 
ufialo, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Detroit, Cleveland, Cincinnatj, Atlanta, 
Fort Worth, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Seattle, San Francisco, 


York 
icago, St. 
Los Angeles, | 

trom the old Board which was created on June 


The Act affirms the righ f 
paniinst 


moti 


the National Labor Relations Board are: i= 
(a) By the issuance of cease and desist orders, 
prevent any person from engaging in any of 
following specified unfair labor practices 
they me meek st pulsrtorences by emp. 
w employees’ rig of self-organization a 
lective bargaining; Seedy domination of a cor 


-* 4 oe a moe RE BE ese Oa i ee eh re haw a 


‘union; discharge of an employee; or discrim-| petition for 
UB 3 - an election. Hear: 
Sper et because of his union activity | and on petitions for eteadlonie Wall Be punto nines 
tudat the ast; and refusal by the emplayer to) ate wane es 
y $ € employer The National Labor R 
‘a beat with the proper representatives aestie an the oe shall interes in ae mite 
8 o 3 © strike. 
To ecise fad alate eet bs Fc ae oharEs that any person has engaged in, or is 
ie Purposes : hens 1 y u 
ployer unit, craft unit, plant unit, or subdivision cpmninerse fay. te ye i ea ee ae 
; ization. No formal laint wi 
To certify the name of employee representa until, th } Shiived: thes fecal eee eee 
‘ a e Board has exami > 
poeipnated, or to ascertain the names by eo a — some ground ia re a ene nor 
: a wi e Board maki bh ig 
To order and conduct hearings and, if it| employers unless the aioe show Set he fone 
nds 2@ ‘ep paced the Act, to issue an order to | complaint is justified. 
on eon rape poe pac Hoes ee oe Fifty-one Board cases have been decided by the 
SE aa is ca Oaths, con-| Supreme Court of the United States as of July 1 
i) To petition any circuit. court of “apbeala for ear ag ite fret elght Jeers the Baacd Be . 
: Snioreement of u cease and desist order, ree + Jeet first eight years the Board has handled 
(g such rules and regulations as| The Board conducted 5,972 elect: i 
2 : A ns ts fil 
a be necessary to carry out the provisions of the Eavear Bering, in which nearly 3 000.000 valid eoves 
; vere cast. In the next two years, the B 1 
eo gosh eas AV the 21 field | 8,361 elections in which more than 2 900,000. valid 
BYE bower to petiphats aes = e a S| votes were cast, thus making a total of 14,333 polls 
Beittont eapkigee ‘. es Ty inquiries; | in which more than 4,000,000 valid votes were cast. 
— aes Sait ne rar atog sel Coa The increasing frequency with which the Board has 
* en petitioned to settle questions of employee rep- 
-. pane. be CODY evidence, and to administer | resentation, as reffected an the above Spans frst 
HEE Oates Ortinnrlly ;condacted before trial reached a point in May, 1941, when the petitions ~ 
miners in the regions where the unfair labor Segara ek pemaes i or, oes praca 
ev accui Ink creel th cases. ince that time, the Board has always hi 
& complaint Sd a tip Aes fy before it more cases involving the polling of em- 
$ Dloyees’ choice of representatives than cases in- 


@ hearing on a violation of an unfair labor 
fice and may follow the same procedure on a/| volving allegations of illegal conduct by employers. 
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i 
Ss ‘C—Securities and Exchange Commission—Ganson Purcell, Chairman; Robert E. Healy, Sumner 
‘Pike, Robert H. O’Brien, Robert K. McConnaughey, Commissioners. Address: Philadelphia, Pa. 
ion Offices are maintained in Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Denver, Fort 
h, New York, San Francisco and Seattle. Branch offices are maintained in some of the 


nistrative Zones. ; 
e Securities and Exchange Commission was | ties exchanges to enable the investor to act in- 
ized July 2, 1934. The Commission is com- | telligently in making or retaining his invest- 
ged of five members, not more than three of |menis and in exercising his gee Aare eocnr 
r itical ea _ this purpose, a -registration state- 
Bo ee eects aby ‘the President with | ment disclosing full information is required Zor 
. ity listed on an exchange. : 
wice and consent of the Senate for a term} ‘This information is open to the public and 
ye years. One of the five commissioners |mnst be kept up-to-date through the filing of 
ually elected chairman. annual reports. To guard against the misuse 
Commission administers the following |of inside information, the Act requires officers, 
The Securities Act of 1933, the Securities | directors, and large stockholders of listed cor- 
tchange Act of 1934, the Public Utility Holding porations to report all transactions in securi- 


‘ Act | ties of their respective companies. During the 
any Act of 1935, the Trust Indenture Act | Dc of Fir reseG to June 30, 1943, officers, 


9, the Investment Company Act of 1940, and 
fvestment Advices Act of 1940. In addition, sabia a bisa of sores Blocks OE stocks 
guired by Chapter X of the National Bank- € ed on national securities e€x- 
t f tain duti in connec changes filed reports with the Commission cov- 
cy Act to per a cer’ eoiceton’ ss ais ering 234,304 transactions, involving the purchase 
“bed Ne reorg Proves pee of eal Uniegc shares oe the: si aa of as 
7C . r respective companies, clude n ese - 
ne of the foregoing statutes administered| foures are the reports filed during the fiscal 

e Commission guarantees investors against | year ended June 30, 1943, covering 13,363 ttans- 
actions involving ‘12,740,000 shares. : 

The Act also provides a system of regulation 
of over-the-counter brokers and dealers through 
voluntary associations under the supervision of 
the Commission. Individual brokers and dealers, 
however, are required to register with the Com- 
mission, and at the close of the fiscal year there 
were 4,913 so registered. The National Asso- 
ciation of Securities Dealers, Inc., with around | 
2,228. members, is registered with the Commis- 
sion as a national association of brokers and” 
dealers. 

The third purpose of the Act is to regulate 
the use of the national credit to finance trad- 
ing in securities. This is accomplished by the 
régulation of margin requirements and is ad- 
ministered by the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System. , 

An important feature of the work of the Com- 
mission under the Securities Act of 1933 and the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934, is the protec- 
tion afforded investors against such outright 
fraud as *‘bucket shops’ and ‘‘sell and switch’ © 
devices. As a result of antj-fraud actions by 
the. Commission, 1,008 persons had heen con- 
victed up to June 30, 1943. In addition, 1,005 
individuals and firms had been enjoined by Fed- 
eral judges inom ie ine la a: “sonal 
prohibited; and trading There were 2, uers havin 

to the Commission’s regulations. Next, the | 2.607 stock issues and 1,259 bond issues registered 
z to make available currently to the | on national securities exchanges under the Se- 
lic sufficient information concerning the man- | curities Exchange Act of 1934-as of June 30, 
nent and financial condition of corporations | 1943. These issues totaled 2,276,747,739 shares — 
se securities are traded on national securi- of stock and $21,777,951,570 principal amount 


} 
: 


a -e ee 
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‘vestors. In cases when the scheduled liabil 


of bonds. As of such date’ there were 1,027 stock 
issues and 216 bond issues admitted to unlisted 
trading privileges on national securities ex- 
changes, of which a substantial number were 
listed on some other exchange. During the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1943, issuers having securi- 
ties registered on national securities exchanges 


‘filed a total of 4,417 annual and current reports 


with the exchanges and with the Commission, 
making an aggregate of 33,122 such reports filed 
since 1935. For the 12 months ended June. 30, 
1943 total sales of stocks and bonds on national 
securities exchanges amounted to $9,075,470,094. 

The Public Utility Holding Company Act of 
1935 is designed to eliminate abuses and to pro- 
vide a greater degree of protection for investors 
and consumers in the financing and operation of 
public utility holding companies. Holding com- 
panies are required to register with the Com- 
mission and, subject to certain exceptions pro- 
vided in the Act, registered companies cannot 
issue or sell securities or acquire securities or 
utility assets without the approval of the Com- 
mission.. The Act calls for the simplification 
of the corporate structures of registered utility 
holding companies and the confinement of their 
business to economically. integrated units. “Fhe 
Commission has no power to regulate the rates 
of public: utilities. 

At the close of the 1943 fiscal year, there were 
52 public utility company systems registered with 
the Commission, comprising 129 registered hold- 
ing. companies and including 1,217 individual 
holding, sub-holding and operating companies. 
The total consolidated assets of these companies 
approximated $16,000,000,000.. Since the act be- 
came effective, the Commission has approved the 
issuance by registered holding companies and 


| their subsidiaries of approximately $4,900,000,000 


of utility securities. 

Chapter X of the National Bankruptcy Act 
makes it the duty of the Commission to act as 
@ participant in reorganizations at the request 
or with the approval of the court in order to 
provide independent expert assistance to the 
courts, The Chapter also empowers the Com- 
mission to prepare advisory reports on reorgani- 
zations for the benefit of the courts and in- 


United States Tariff Commission | 

UsTC—United States Tariff Commission—Oscar B. *Byder, 

chairman; Edgar B. Brossard and E. Dana Durand, commissioners; E, M. Whitcomb, acting secreta 
Address, Washington 25, D. C. New York office, Custom House, New York 4, N. ¥. 


The United States Tariff Commission is an in- 
dependent nonpartisan fact-finding agency created 
by act of Congress in 1916. Previously, various 
temporary boards and commissions had been ap- 
pointed to mble information-on international 
trade and tariff problems for the use of Congress. 
In recognition of the need of Congress for un- 
prejudiced information with respect to tariff 
maiters, legislation setting up the commission in its 
present form was enacted. Thus, the commission 
was established as a fact-finding body, and al- 
though subsequent legislation has augmented its 
activities, they continue to be primarily investi- 


* gatory and advisory. Broadly speaking, therefore 


the commission is the, expert investigating and 
advisory body of the government in the field of 
tariff and other factors relating to international 
trade policies. The commission supplies Congress 
with information on trade, industries, and com- 
modities in connection with tariff revisions and 
other matters related to international trade. 

| The Tariff Acts of 1922 and 1930 increased the 
functions of the Tariff Commission by the enaci- 
ment of the so-called flexible tariff provision, and 
vested it with the power to investigate unfair prac- 
tices in import trade and discrimination by foreign 
countries against the commerce of the United 
States. Since 1922 and until inauguration of the 
trade agreements program in 1934, one of the most 
important functions of the commission was. the 
investigation of differences in domestic and foreign 
costs of production under the flexible tariff pro- 


' yision preliminary to rate adjustment by the 


President. 


‘ Federal Trade Commission _ 


FTrCc—Federal Trade Commission—Robert E. Freer, Chairman; Garland S. 
Address, Washington, D. on net ad 
icago, San Francisco, Seattle and New Orleans, 


March, Ewin L. Davis, William A. Ayres. 
in New York City, Ch 

The Federal Trade Commission, an, adminis- 
trative agency of the Federal Government 
organized March 16,1915, under the Federal 
Commission Act, ‘which was approved Sept. 26, 
1914, amd amended March 21, 1938, 
Wheeler-Lea Act. b 


was 
‘Trade 
by the 
ton Act, as amended 


of the debtor corporation undergoing reorgani 
tion are over $3,000,000, the court automatic q 
refers the proposed reorganization plan to | 
Commission for an advisory report. . T rer 
is an independent analysis designed to prow 
the court with a non-partisan survey of the 
appraising its fairness and soundness ani 
vealing any weaknesses or inequities. Be 
During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1% 
the Commission, under Chapter X of the Ba 
ruptcy Act, became a participant in 16 proce 
ings» for the reorganization of corporations ¥ 
total assets of approximately $93,770,000 and 
aggregate indebtedness of about $70,693,000. 
As of June 30, 1943, the Commission» 
actively engaged in 110 reorganization cases 
volving 129 corporations with assets of appro 
mately $1,745,456,000 and total debt of abi 
peg i tas A 3 
Tus 
seek debentures, and similar securities publ! 
one toe 
which meets indai 
duly qualified with the Commission. pa 
pose of the Act is.to bring all indenture trust 
up to the high level of diligence and loys 
maintained by the more conscientious trust 
stitutions, and to place the trustee in a PI 
and more ,strategic position to protect secu 
holders. Forty-five indentures covering $399,808 
429 principal amount of securities were ii 
with the Commission under the Trust Indent) 
Act of 1939 during the fiscal year ended June | 


1943. 

The Investment Company Act of 1940 provi 
for the registration and regulation of all ty! 
of investment trusts and investment compan. 
The Investment Advisers Act of 1940 provides 
the registration with the Commission of \ 
viduals or organizations engaged in the inye 
ment advisory business. As of June 30, 19434 
total of 390 investment companies with aggregss 
assets of approximately $3,000,000,000 were reg 
tered under the Investment Company Act | 
1940 and the registrations of 698 investment < 
visers were in effect under the Investment 4 
visers Act of 1940. % 


chairman; Lynn R. Edminster, “yi 


The Trade Agreements Act of 1934 designated 1 
Tariff Commission as a source of information & 
advice to the President in the negotiation of fore* 
trade agreements involving modifications of ta 
rates. The Commission's work in connection 
the trade agreements program has consisted | 
gathering and-making available to the trade 
ments organization import data necessary in 


concerned with the trade agreements program. . 
The import control section of the Agricultuy 
Adjustment Act of 1933, as amended, designates t 
Tariff Commission as the agency to conduct > 
vestigations to determine whether imports ¢ 
rendering ineffective domestic agricultural p 
grams. The function of the commission under t! 
Statute is to make findings and recommend 
to the President on the. basis of which he may te 
action when necessary to prevent interference wa 
the agricultural programs of the government, | 
Because of the large body of accumulated 
formation available in its files, its long exp 
and background, and the ability and ‘training 
its staff, the Tariff Commission has been cz 
upon to furnish considerable aid to the var! 
national defense and war agencies. It has furni 
these agencies technical data concerning | 
modities, their production, sources of raw 1 
terials, imports, and related mattefs, and has 
special studies of strategic, critical, and es 
materials. Many of the commission’s experts 
been lent to the defense and war agencies, and 
the present time the work of the commission 
concerned with problems related to the war effo: 
: 4 
g 


j 


Charles 
C. Branch offices are ‘maintain 


Laws administered by the Commission are: 


| tne Federal Trade Commission Act, which — 


clares that unfair methods of compe al 
unfair or deceptive ‘acts Or cprecties ae 
merce are unlawful; (2) Section 2 of the Ch 

y the Robinson-Patm 
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which prohibits price and other discrimina- 
and Sections 3, 7 and 8 of the same act 
ing, respectively, to exclusive-dealing con- 
is, acquisitions of capital stock, and inter- 
ng directorates; (3) the Export Trade Act, 
. for the purpose of promoting foreign trade, 
its, under stated restrictions, the organiza- 
of asscciations to engage exclusively in export 
e; and (4) the Wool Products Labeling Act 
939, designed to protect industry, trade and 
“consumer against the evils resulting from the 
vealed presence of substitutes and mixtures in 
ol products. 
fm general, the duties of the Commission’ are: 
) to promote free and fair competition in in- 
ate, trade in the interest of the public 
ugh prevention of price-fixing agreements, 
cotts, restraint-of-trade combinations, unlaw- 
price and other discriminations, and other 
: methods of ‘competition and unfair and 
eptive acts or practices; (2) to safeguard life 
ealth of the consuming public by preventing 
= dissemination of false advertisments of food, 
mugs, devices and cosmetics which may be in- 
lous to health; and (3) to conduct investiga- 
of a general or special character upon its 
initiative, upon the direction of the President 
he Congress, or upon application of the At- 
ey General. 
in the enforcement of the provisions of the 
over which it has jurisdiction, the Com- 
ion, after investigation, issues formal com- 
nts against alleged violators. After hearing 
ma complaint, and if the allegations therein 
tained, the Commission makes its findings 
act, states its conclusion that-the law has 
bn violated, and issues an order requiring the 
Bspondent to cease and desist from such viola- 
n. In certain circumstances the Commission, 
bead of disposing of cases by the formal com- 
int and trial procedure, affords the respondent 
@ privilege of signing a statement of fact and 
agreement to discontinue the unlawful prac- 


Investigations conducted by the Commission 
ng the national emergency are directed to 
furtherance of the war effort. During the 
2-43 fiscal year, 18 such investigations were 
dertaken for and at the request of Government 
agencies, including the War Production 
d, the Office of Price Administration and the 
of Economic Stabilization. 
suant to authority vested. in it by Executive 
s, the War Production Board designated the 
mission as an agency to conduct investiga- 
is of basic industries to determine the extent 
F which they were complying with the Board's 
relative to the allocation of the -supply 
the priorities of delivery of materials essential 
fhe war program. Since undertaking this work, 
Commission has investigated approximately 
0 companies in the following industries: steel 


a 


1C—Fed 
District offices are maintained in 
; San Francisco, Calif. 

The chief function of the Federal Deposit In- 
nee Corporation is to insure the deposits of 
banks entitled, under the Banking Act of 1933 


mn insur 
closed banks, ani 
> mer are pale bi 
rporation. 
be! devout of any depositor is $5, 


f the Corporation subscribed 
uirement of the law, is: By the 
nited States, $150,000,000; by 


4, 1933. The cap 
par value, has no vo 


lends. 

n 0, 1943, the surplus of the Corporation 

$360, $13,600 haying increased during the first 

< months of 1943 by $41,876,000. As of June 30, 

total capital and surplus were $658 ,819,000. 
sits in 13,302 operating commercial banks 
the United States and possessions were in- 

d by the Corporation June 30, 1943. In ad- 


Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


eral Deposit Insurance Corporation—Leo T. Crowley, chairman. 
n, New York, 


.; Madison, Wis.; Chicago (3) Ill.; St. Paul, 


| covered 


producing, copper fabricators, copper base alloy 
ingot makers, processors of chromium and nickel, 
users of jewel bearings, silverware manufacturers, 
aluminum foundries, tin consumers, manufacturers 
and wholesalers of quinine, consumers of glycerin, 
capital equipment, electric lamp manufacturers, 
electric fuse manufacturers, and commercial cook- 
re! equipment manufacturers. 

ther investigations during the 1942-43 fiscal year 
related to costs, prices and profits in the bread 
baking, wheat flour milling, biscuit and cracker, 
steel producing, and» fertilizer industries; 1940 
financial operations of 86 industrial corporation 
groups; and methods and costs of distributing 
principal commodities, including food products, 
wearing apparel, carpets, building material, pe- 
troleum products, automobiles, rubber tires, and 
electrical household appliances. Reports on the 
costs, prices and profits investigations were made 
principally to the Office of Price Administration 
to provide it with factual background for its 
price stabilization functions. The bread baking 
and flour milling surveys were requested by the 
Office of Economic Stabilization to determine what 
economies could be effected in those industries so 
as to remove the need for a wheat subsidy and to 
prevent an increase in the price of bread. Data 
gathered in the investigation of the methods and 
costs of distributing principal commodities and in 
the industrial corporation reports were furnished 
to the Office of Price Administration and other 
war agencies. 

In connection with its regular survey of radio and 
periodical advertising, the Commission makes spe- 
cial analyses of advertisements dealing with war- 
related subjects and reports thereon to the Office 
of Censorship and other war agencies. 

The Wool Products Lsbeling Act, which requires 
truthful labeling of all woolen or part woolen 
products such as clothing, blankets and bedding, is 
administered by the Commission as an essential 
part of the war effort. The need for consumer 
protection is important because of wartime re- 
strictions on critical materials, the replacement 
thereof by emergency substitutes, and the resulting 
lowering of quality standards—especially in the 
case of woolen clothing where, substitutions are 
necessary to conserve wool for both military and 
civilian needs. 

The trade practice work of the Commissicu is 
concerned with the holding of conferences for in- 
dustries and the establishment of fair trade prac- 
tice rules. Under the procedure, industry mem- 
bers may voluntarily cooperate with the Commis- 
sion in the formulation of rules designed to bring 
about the wholesale elimination of unfair methods 
of competition and other illegal practices in the 
interest of protecting industry and the public, 
promoting conservation, and otherwise furthering 
the war program. More than 150 industries are 
operating under trade practice rules administered 
By the Commission. 


Address, Washington 
Richmond, Va.; Atlanta, 
City, Mo.; Dallas, Tex., 


dition, 61 mutual savings banks were insured on 
that date. The insured banks on June 30, 1943, 
held deposits of about $97,000 000,000. 

During the six months ended June 30, 1943, three 
insured banks suspended or received aid from the 
Corporation. The 6,024 depositors in these banks. 
having total deposits of $2,104,000, were protected 
to the extent of $2,027,000, or about 96.4 per cent 
of their claims. Of these depositors, 5,998 were 


oie SO EDIC actea 
through June 30, ac 

AE protect. i ; ; th ie 2, sey 

n these ban er “ 

ks. Total deposits i ee ae 


Columbus, O.; 
ul, Minn.; Kansas 


1 these 
ant S00 which were not fully protected 


to $282,263,000, of which i 
so smated that more than $237,406,000 will be re- 
by the Corporation. 
\ FEDERAL CREDIT UNIONS ; 
ive Order (effective May 16, 1942) the 
igor of Federal credit unions was trans-~ 
ferred from the Farm Credit Administration to — 
the Federal Depo Insurance Corporation. ets ‘ 
June 30, 1943, there were 4,033 operating Federa 
credit unions. Credit unions are not insured with 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 
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\ ereated by 


War Shipping 


WSA—War Shipping Administration—Rear Admiral Emory §S. Land (U. 8. N. Retired); Administrate 


Address. Washington, D. C. 

The War Shipping Administration was. estab- 
lished by executive order (Feb. 7, 1942) issued by 
the President under the First War Powers Act, 
“tn order to assure the most effective utilization of 
the shipping of the United States for the success- 
ful prosecution of the war.’’ The executive order 
transferred to the Administrator, the functions, 
duties, and powers of the United States Maritime 
Commission relating to the operation, purchase, 
charter, insurance, repair, maintenance, and requi- 
sition’ of vessels.and the issuance of ship war- 
rants. ‘It also assigned to the Administration 
such part of the personnel, records, and public 
property of the Maritime Commission ‘‘as the 
Administrator may deem necessary to the full ex- 
ercise of his functions and duties. ...’’ 

Pursuant to this authority, all vessels owned by 
the Commission and vessels, the ownership of 
which might be acquired by the Commission, were 
transferred to WSA. In addition to the ships pro- 
duced in the construction program of the Mari- 
time Commission and those requisitioned; 
purchased, reconditioned, and converted by the 
Commission prior to the attack on Pearl Harbor 
(Dec. 7, 1941) either title to or the use of practi- 
cally all privately-owned seagoing vessels of 1,000 
tons. or over have been acquired by WSA. In addi- 
tion WSA has acquired the title to or the use of 
numerous small craft of 1,000 tons or less, in- 
cluding yachts, cruisers, tugs, and barges. 

The functions pertaining to the operation of 
United States Maritime Service, the training of 
merchant marine cadets and cadet officers, ap- 
prentice seamen, and radio officers, and federal 
supervision over state marine and civilian nautical 
schools were placed under WSA by an executive 
order (July 11, 1942).- Closely allied with the 
training program is the Recruitment and Man- 
ning Organization, the principal function of which 


United States Maritime Commission 


dmiral Emory S. Land (U. S. N. Retired), Chairma: 
Rear Admiral Howard L. Vickery (U. S. N.), Vice-Chairman Ts : 
Woodward, (1945); Saget Edward Macauley (U. ; : { ai 


U.S.M.C.—U. S, Maritime Commission—Rear A 
(term Expires 1949). 
Address, Washington, D. C, 
The tee States Maritime Commission was 
e Merchant Marine Act, 1936. The 
act vested in the commission certain functions and 
powers, in addition to those of the former United 
States Shipping Board under the Shipping Act, 
1916, the Merchant Marine Act; 1940; the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1928; the Intercoastal Shipping 
Act, 1933, and amendments to those Acts (as 
modified by the 1936 Act), and transferred to it 
all property owned by the United States and here- 
tofore controlled by the Department of Com- 
merce as the successor to the powers and func- 
tions of the former United States Shipping Board 
by virtue of Executive Order, dated June 10, 1933. 
The act clso dissolved the United States Shipping 
Board Merchant Fleet Corporation and trans- 


ferred all its property to the commission, its 


contractual obligations being assumed by 


the 
United States. 


The 1936 Act, as well as the other 


_ Acts referred to, has been amended in many re- 


4 times, 
tary a 


spects. 

The policy declared in the act is that “It is 
necessary for the national defense and development 
of its foreign and domestic commerce that the 
United States shall have a Merchant Marine (a) 
sufficient to carry its domestic waterborne com- 
merce and a substantial portion of the waterborne 
export and import foreign commerce of the United 
States, and to provide shipping service on all 
routes essential for maintaining the flow of such 
domestic and foreign waterborne commerce at all 
(b) capable of serving as a naval and mili- 
uxiliary in time of war or national emer- 
gency, (c) owned and operated under the United 
States flag by citizens of the United States insofar 
as may be practicable, and (d) composed of the 
best-equipped, safest, and most suitable types of 
vessels, constructed in the United States and 
manned with a trained and efficient citizen per- 


2,078,000 Bibles Sent io Members 


Dr. Rome A. Betts, general secretary of the 
American Bible Society, informed the Chicago. 
Bible Society (July 19, 1943) that since Pearl 
Harbor the parent society had distributed 2,078,000 


bles and Testaments to members of the Army, 


' Navy and Marine Corps. A total of 490,000 have | 


\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 


We, +726 7). Ae | 
\ | 


Administration (ar ae 


is to make available a sufficient number of me 
chant seamen and officers where and when needa 
As the cadets and cadet officers, seamen, ais 
radio operators complete their training courses, | 
devolves upon the Recruitment and Mannit 
Organization to place them in suitable positiox 
on merchant vessels. Ls 
WSA has the authority to provide marine ij 
surance and reinsurance against loss or dama 
by marine risks and risks of war incident 
transportation in the, waterborne commerce | 
the United States. Such insurance may! | 
issued against loss or damage, by risks of wa 
to persons, property or interests, including Ameté 
ican flag vessels or commercial vessels owne 
or controlled by the United States or its citizen 
and cargoes. Masters, officers, and crews of suoil 
vessels and others transported thereon mai | 
insured against loss or camage: of personal € 


fects, loss of life, personal injury, or de 
leean by an enemy of the United States follow 
capture. 


Through a system of ship warrants, WSA pr 
scribes maximum freight. and charted rates ate 
vessels operating to or from United States port: 
and regulates the trade in which such | vesse 
may be employed and the type of cargo whic: 
they may carry. 

The Administration conducts and _ supervise 
ocean merchant shipping through agents, mos) 
of whom are long-established steamship operat 
ing companies. It maintains and operates facili 
ties related to shipping, and maintains and re 
pairs the ships under its control. To expediti 
the transportation of cargoes and the moy 
ment of vessels, WSA, in addition to its Washi 
ington offices, maintains offices in, the principe 
ports of the United States, and has a rapidly exi 
panding foreign service organization to handle iti 
activities in foreign ports. " 


S. N. Retired), (1944); John M. Carmody, (1946) 


sonnel. It is hereby declared to be the 0 
the United States to foster the developments ana 
pers the maintenance of such a merchan 
ne. ** i 
The duties of the commission include the in 
vestigation and ‘determination of the ocean ser. 
Vices, reutes, and lines from points in the Unite 
States to foreign markets essential for the dé 


The Commission in 1938 began 4- lon: range: 
program to replace over-age cargo and Dassengert 


of more than 19,000,000 deadwei 
e f the tonnage bein nee 
EAS Mae re oe deadweleht 
esigned for prefabrication’ 
sembly methods of construction. An ‘avernee 
close to six vessels a day were being delivered 
June, 1943, of which four were Liberty Ships. 


prisoners of w: 4 
added. In eddie 


that civilian 
@ new peak. ra . 
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a; a at ‘ennessee Valley Authority 
E ‘ennessee Walley Authority—David E. Lilienthal, chairman; D 
P. Po D resid - ; r. Harcourt Morgan and 
: Pacey a rs, Addresses, Wilson Dam, Ala.; Knoxville, Tenn.; Chattanooga, Tenn., and 
Tennessee Valley Authority was created by | foot draft all 
y the yea 
sional Act, approved May 18, 1933. and | Kentucky Dam in i944 Se eer pipe 
* August 31, 1935, July 26, 1939, and June | amount of dredging. The waterway is helping re- 
. Its general purpose is to develop the) lieve wartime transportation burdens; in 1942 
ipa system in the interests of navi- | 161,469,000 ton-miles of freight, including large 
is iene and national defense, and | shipments of military vehicles, petroleum products 
en Epeeee sell surplus electricity to avoid the | grain, and coal, were carried on the river, as com- 
e er power. ’ pared with 138,396,000 ton-miles in 1941 and only 
heat a ae area starts in be 32,659,000 ton-miles in 1933 ° 
ne western end o rginia, sweeps south-| To add to the usefulness of the 
itward in a wide arc across western North Caro-/| the war, the TVA has 088 ot ee cunieee 
eastern Tennessee, northern Georgia. northern | terminals at Guntersville and Decatur, Ala., and 
ama and a corner of northeastern Mississippi, | at Chattanooga, Tenn., and has also constructed 
ings “Salga again across Tennessee and Kentucky, | a coal terminal at Harriman, Tenn., to be operated 
; pay ends at Paducah, Ky., where the Ten-| under lease. A fourth public-use terminal at 
“ated joins the Ohio. ‘ Knoxville, Tenh., was under construction. 
ations in the Tennessee Valley _vary from The war speeded up and expanded the TVA’s con- 
+ 300 feet above sea level near Paducah to| struction of multiple-use projects on the Tennes- 
» than 6,000 feet on mountain peaks in the}see River and its tributaries. On June 30, 1940 
tern part’ of the Valley. There is abundant/the TVA was operating a system of 12 major 
afall. Annual precipitation averages 52 inches) dams, six of which it had constructed, and five 
4 is heaviest in the mountains where 80 inches | major steam plants, one of which was leased 
0 a Femmes eeeosdet- Some Sag ecteptine Wiison Dam, started during the First World War, 
0 ‘ e ‘ay ey fa 41,000 cn miles an dinte was the nucleus of this system, having been. trans- 
r 4,000,000 live in territory under its immediate | ferred to TVA from the War Departinent in 1933. 
TVA had constructed Norris, Hiwasse, Pickwick 
Landing, Wheeler, Guntersville, and Chickamauga 
Dams. it had purchased Hales Bar, Blue Ridge, 
No. 1 and No. 2, and Great Falls Dams 


utaries requires two 1 
ity. ‘Phe first is the construction of a sy: 


ana on the Tennessee itself. Unified operation | ,oudoun, and Kentuck: 

she . y, under construction. 

ee morass and Sense agg’ — oe A ding When the speeded-up national defense program 
r} vs at m: te Loft cna ee fu paatione in 1940 made additional supplies of power impera- 

1e-foot navigation, Jevel off season c tive, particularly for- the production of aluminum 

the ay tee cache a veleqnie ty anon te for the expanding airplane industry, the TVA~ 

m of hy Pt oe cc po ante: at = sere shortened its schedules on the three multi-purpose 
from ald Media sda teh develo’ aan ane dams under construction to bring them into opera- 
~ Babe ic eae Wi pre a} ene a a year See ware Bar 

single purpose. and Fort Loudoun Dams are now in operation. 

He second line of action on the problem carries 

oe tho rity beyon d the publicls- a wned streams To provide new supplies of power, Congress in 

_ privately-owne . the source of run-off.|bam and the Watts Bar steam plant.. The TVA 

trol here melee’ the. Si see of lent letr ee was in a favorable position to add new power 
wners in the deve! ees a sera reared facilities quickly and at relatively small cost be- 
nproved land management and agzic cause storage dams, like Cherokee, at the head- 


ac ay thereby increased retention of | Waters would not only produce power at their 


the soil to supplement artificial river| own power plants but would add to the output 
of the dams on the mainstream built during 
peacetime. 

A year later, in July 1941, Congress authorized. 
construction of four additional dams, all on the 
Hiwassee River system, tributary to the Tennessee. 
These were Apalachia, Ocoee No. 3, Chatuge, and 


power installations. The following December Con- 
gress authorized three more dams, Fontana on the 
Little Tennessee River, and Watauga and South 
Holston Dams on the upper reaches of the Holston 
River. Late in January 1942, Congress also au- 


she Of the 12 dams under construction in the early 


siruction was going rapidly forward oh two pro- 
ii war production. It produces am~-| jects, Kentucky Dam, near the mouth of the 
ons, elemental phosphorus, | Tennessee, and Fontana Dam, on the Little Ten- 

de for use in manufacture of syn- | nessee in North Carolina. Work has been halted on 


Production of phosphate fertilizers 
to fortify war foods programs at | on orders of the War Production Board. 
The TVA has undertaken to build Fontana hae 


own laboratories | which will be the highest dam east of the Ro 
ngineering and | Mountains, towering 460 feet from bedrock 


imental production 


aes 
er with other | about 27 months, whereas a good peacetime sched- _ 


en ffort ule would be four to 


; his included con- | lic and a private enterprise. Fontana Dam 
4 250-unit housing de- | located upstream from two Aluminum 
s. 150 units of which | Dams, which will benefit from its storage, 
‘odel, built-in truckable | the site was transferred without com 


lled, developed by | view of this fact. ee. 
A ne whe. system of dams is designed to achieve 


The TVA 


A designed and had 
on are three major purposes—a 650-mile navigation chan-— 


-manufacturer 2 trailer~ 
capable of being towed | nel for boats~of 9-foot draft, control © 
umber of them _are | waters on the Tennessee and lower Ohio and Mis- 
ation which TVA | sissippi Rivers, and generation of electric power. 


Fontana Dam. All are being substantially achieved. More than » 


8,000,000 acre-feet of flood storage have 
provided, while Kentucky Dam will add another 
4,500,000 acre-feet of particular value to the Ohio 
and Mississippi areas subject to flooding. The ac- 
| companying table gives details on the TVA dams. 


Ocoee 
sublicly-owned. dams on the principal tribu-|in 1939. it had three other dams, Watts Bar, Fort 


July 1940 directed the TVA to construct Cherokee | 


Nottely, the latter two storage projects without . F 


thorized ‘construction of Douglas Dam on the : 


terials. P part of 1942, Watts Bar, Fort Loudoun, Cherokee, 
the Valley during the | Douglas, Ocoee No. 3, Apalachia, Chatuge; and. . 
peace- | Nottely were in operation in the fall of 1943. Con- 


two projects, Watauga and South Holston Dams, — 
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: j ; -{ Maxi-. ee aR vee eee paar s 
Main River &, ye ao) 2a One eng orage — f Lake |tion Com: 
Proj ; River | Height | (Feet (Actress) diner one 
alaotea wen: Fad fai erry | Miami Pe ee a ke Il 
’ Kentucky Tennessee 5 166 8,420} 4,570,000 256,000} | 0 
Pickwick Landing |Tennessee 113 7,715| 418,400 46,800 9 
Wilson, » |Tennessee 137 4,862 52,600) 15,900 7 
Wheeler Tennessee 72 |, 6,342 429,000 68,300 : 
Guntersville ‘Tennessee 94 3,979 282,000) 70,700 120 
Hales Bar* ~ Tennessee 83 ZSiSiinae were 5,760 2 
-. Chickamauga Tennessee 129 5,794 377,000 i 
Watts Bar Tennessee 97 2,940 0441,000 643,100 9 
Fort Loudoun Tennessee 122 3,870} . 138,500 15,500 5 
is : sect ate toe f Storage} — ‘ 3. ° Ma 
- '. .Projects 7 
Norris Clinch \ 265 1,860} 2,281,000} 40,200 1936 30,9 O10 
Hiwassee Hiwassee ° 307.5 1,287 365,00: ' 6,280 1940 19,504) 
herokee ' |Holston 175 6,760| 1,473,100 31,100 1942 31,500 
A palachia, Hiwassee 150 1,250 36,700 1,093) cutee ee ola 22,200 
Nottely Nottely 190 2,305 189,200 4,430 1942 5,300 
-Ococee No. 3 Ocoee 110 610 9,090) BIS). wc seinisre 8,500 
Shatuge '|Hiwassee | 140 2,850 226,500 7,050 1942 6,900 
Fontana Little: Tenn. 460. 2,330] © 1,160,000. LO SOO earavels 62,000 
“Watauga c . Watauga 318 860 627,000 7100] ox 2 et he 23,806 
South Holston e *|S. Fork Holston 285 1,530 660,000 OOO tie aes 25,500 
Douglas French Broad 161 1,682} 1,330,000 31,600 1943 36,50 
coee No. 1* Ocoee 135 849 33,100 1,910 1912 2 zi 
coee No. 2* Ocoee . 30. 450) 5 Pe LOS TO 1913 ; 
ue Ridge* Toccoa ; 167 1,000. 183,000 3,290 1931 * 
reat’ Falls* Caney Fork ‘ 92 800. 49,600) 2,280 1916 : 


-*Purchased with other electric properties from the Tennessee Electric Power Company. “= 
otes: Power generating facilities provided in all but two projects, Nottely and Chatuge. The 
total system installed capavity, including steam’plants, was 1,583,440 kw on March 16, 1943; compl 
of dams under construction and addition of new generating units will increase the system insta 
capacity to 2,088,840 kw. : i ie 
The lakes or reservoirs of the main-river projects on the Tennessee are designed to provide a cla 

_ Nel for boats of 9-foot draft from the mouth of the river to Knoxville, a distance of 650 miles. _ 
es al Fe is the volume between the lowest operating level of the reservoirs and the top oft 

_ Spillway or spillway gates. a 
Construction completed means ist unit on line. ’ Z| 
st includes presently authorized units but is exclusive of switchyards, the total cost of wW: 

estimated to be $36,211,000 for all plants. ; i 

-b, Includes Little Tennessee River area aboye proposed Fort Loudoun Extension Dam. 
‘anstruction deferred pending action by War Production Board. 4 


‘Congress directed the TVA to give preference in; the TVA paid $44,949,000 for dams and h 
the sale of its surplus electricity to states, coun- | plants, three principal steam plants, and a nf 
municipalities, and cooperative associations. | ber of other small fuel plants, transmission Lill 
tune 30, 1943, TVA power. was being used by | 224 some distribution properties. The remairil 
roximately 530,000 customers, about 450,000 of | f the price was paid by municipalities and 


a were residential customers. Inciuded in See eee Se eee The | 
s : ; 


| 
Other large acquisitions of privately-owned 
4. tric properties by TVA in conjunction withy Il 
agencies included purchases of Memphis and K 
ville, Tenn., electric systems in 1939. Total y 
chases up to June 30, 1942, amounted to 5s: 
$116,000,000, paid by TVA and by local ageneie 
Power operations from. June 11, 1933, throx 
December 31, 1942, brought total revenues of $i! 
393,000. After provision of all power expenses 
cept depreciation and amortization, there rema: 


4: ,000 in funds paid into the U. S.. Treas 
and reappropriated by Congress. This sum c 
sisted of $21,683,000 in provisions for depreciaw 
and $22,319,000 in net income and amounted: 
more than 1445 percent of the $300,883,000 
vested in power facilities at the close of 1942.) ‘I’ 
$44,000,000 cash net income is sufficient to | 
sorb the net expenses of the navigation and fil 
control programs, totaling $4,603,000 before 
preciation charges, and pay back to the 
almost 914 percent of the $416,063,000 inves 
in all three programs, naviga ion, flood cont 
and power. Of the total revenues of $89,393, ¢. 
$77,154,000 were received in the past three and. 
men ras ,? 

A has received total appropriations of $ 
969,270 from Congress. It asi nee re Re 
appropriations for the fiscal year sta; ing J 
30, 1943, and is carrying on its activities » 
revenues and previously appropriated funds. 


on Rural Electrification Administration 


REA—Rural Electrification Administratién, Harr het 

Pride he ‘ } ’ y, Slattery, Administra: " a 

2 ie Rural Electrification Administration was electricity to persons pies a Aa 
eate: y executive order of President Roose- central station servi: 


pristine 


culture July 1, 1939. 
ished to make loans at low | as loans to 869 borrowers, 


\ 


zation schedule. rN aa totalled $48,- 
which was $12,663,787 in excess of the 
hedule. Miles of line in Service increased from 
on June 30, 1942 to 381,747 on June 30, 
During the same period, the number of con- 
rm receiving service increased from 981,193 to 
144. Lines have been financed in 46 states, 
a and the Virgin Islands. 
Scarcities of copper and other critical materials 
pbught the construction of REA-financed lines to 
pye new rural consumers to a standstill in the 
Mmer of 1942. However, in January 1943 the 
ar Production Board recognizing the importance 
“electricity in saving farm labor and in food 
Guction, authorized existing rural electric sys- 
to extend service to contiguous farms pro- 
g livestock, dairy and poultry products. The 
order made it possible for thousands of un- 
fied ae along REA-financed lines to se- 
B service. 


’ 


F /FA—Electric Home and Farm Authority, James L. 


Electric Home and Farm Authority is 8 
tedit agency incorporated under the laws of the 
¢ of Columbia, August 1, 1935, to succeed 
ic Home and Farm Authority, Inc., a Dela- 

ep Corporation. Its continuance as an agency 
the United States until Jan. 22, 1947, or such 
~ date as may be fixed by the President by 
tive Order, was authorized by Congress 


10, 1941. 
is the purpose of the Authority to aid in the 
Tibution, sale, and installation of electric and 


i 


> 


| The Federal Power Commission was created 
the Federal Water Power Act of 1920, re- 
nized in 1930 and its powers enlarged under 
blic Utility Act of 1935, which gives it 
sdiction not only over water power projects on 
able streams or affecting the interests of 
state Commerce, or upon public lands as pre- 
- provided but also over the interstate 
ments of electrical energy. The 1920 act pro- 
ed for the improvement of navigation through 
ment of water power on streams subject 


ederal 
man S. Case, George 
hington, D. C. 
The purpose of the 
sion, as defined 
, is to 
in 


Henry Payne, T. 


nications Com- 
cations Act of 


to 
le in the United 
wide and world- 


» charges. This program 
the nation: 
“sie penn iettecdive execution of com- 
nications policy by centralizing mene | here- 
ofore granted by law to severa' tion. of, radio 
: i ions, and com- 
radio station re 


Tadio call letters; regu 
C . satiny of 5 
is the matt operation and con- 
promotion of 
lar reference 


ction 
The 


ices 


risdiction over all radio 


in tandard broadcast, 
Senenen), television, nonco! 


U.Ss+REA; EH and FA; FPC; FCC 


ahr sipae ed to save labor and produce foods, such as 
eats, 
labor-saving and food production devices in com- 
mon use on farms served by REA-financed sys- 
tems include water pumps for livestock, 
chick brooders, milking machines and fee 
ers. 
are used in the farm homes. 
pliances are water systems. 
irons and refrigerators. 


ican farms with central station electric service 
has increased from about 750,000 to approximately 
2,500,000. 
farms and rural non-farm dwellings without cen- 
tral station electric service. 
ated $10,000,000 to REA for loans during the fiscal 
year ended June ‘30, 1943 and 
fiscal year to end June 30, 1944, 


Electric Home and Farm Authority 


gas apparatus. equipment, and appliances and to 
make practicable the use of high quality, low-cost 
time- and labor-saving equipment in homes and 
on 
the 
the consumer purchases through cooperation with 


publicly and privately owned utilities, manufactur- 
ers, dealers, and contractors. 


Finance Corporation for liquidation. 


Federal Power Commission 
FPC—Federal Power Commission—Leland Olds, chairman. Address, Washington, D. C. 


Federal: Communications Commission 


n—James Lawrence 
Communications Come aa Craven, may C. 


FM aod 


ee 2 Oe 
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REA has encouraged farmers to use electric 


dairy and poultry products. Electrical 


Piz and 
grind- 
Many electrical labor-saving appliances also 

Among these ap- 
washing machines, 


Since REA was established, the number of Amer- 


There yet remain more than 17,000,000 
Congress appropri- 
baby cig for the 


Dougherty, President; Address, Washington, D. C. 


farms. This purpose is accomplished through 
credit facilities it makes available to finance 


The career of the agency was ended (Oct. 13, 
1942) by a Presidential executive order and its 
functions were turned over to the Reconstruction 


The Act directs the Commission to determine 
the actual legitimate original cost of projects con- ~ 
structed under license, additions and betterments _ 
thereto and to determine the fair value, as of the 
date of license or determination of constructed 
projects. 

The Commission has jurisdiction over the trans- 
mission of electric energy in interstate commerce, 
the sale of electric energy at wholesale in inter- 
state commerce, the exportation of electric energy 
to foreign countries and over all public utilities 
owning or operating facilities used for the trans- 
mission or sale of such energy. 

The Natural Gas Act of 1938 parallels the Fed- 
eral Power Act in general (except that there are 
no license provisions in the Natural Gas Act) and 
confers upon the Commission regulatory authority, 
similar in scope to that conferred in the latter 
Act, over the transportation and sale for resale in 


interstate commerce of natural gas. 
> 
‘ 


n; Paul A. Walker, 


Fly, Chairma 
Wakefield and C. J. Durr. Address. 


tional, international, relay, facsimile, de- 
Yelopmental, 2 jarine (ship fe eae (aircrait 
tel hy ; orestty. * 


July 1, 1940) its ether 
gcd pass of Na- 


Bp 
originating from 


tations. 
as oe Taco ancien with the FBI, Army and 


1, 1942) as 

x FCC established (February, 
eee Broadcast Monitoring Service, 
of the personnel of the listening; 
University, to es lish a Lpries ae 
listen in on foreign propaganda broad € 
ty-four hour watches 
and over Ler moe 

som 
os forwarded to interested 


war agencies in the 5 
Government. Work of artim 


Dep 
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ments the intelligence activities within the Federal 
The name of this Department was 
changed (July 28, 1942) to the Foreign Broadcast 


Government. 


Intelligence Service. 

Board of War Communications—President Roose- 
velt issued an_ Executive order (Sept. 24, 1940) 
establishing a Defense Communications Board to 
determine, coordinate and prepare plas with re- 
spect to the relationship of radio, wire and cable 


communications to: the national defense.* | 
board has no power to censor radio or other / 
munications. The Board is composed of the Clq 
man of the Federal Communications Commis 
the Chief Signal Officer of the Army, the Dird 
of Naval Communications, and Assistant Seere 
of State and an Assistant Secretary of the ” 
ury. The name was changed (June 15, 1942) 
Board of War Communications, x 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
y : t 
— i Cc ission—J. Haden Alldredge, chairman; Clyde B. Aitchison; Jox 
B, Keston, Glande By Poster: Williaes E. Lee, Charles D. Mahaffie, Carroll Miller, Walter M. 
Splawn, John L. Rogers, William J. Patterson, and J. Monroe Johnson, 
Address, Washington, D. C. ‘; 
is the water or motor vehicle; to approve securities iss 


chairman from.its membership). 


The Interstate Commerce Commission ] 
oldest of the independent regulatory agencies 
{created Feb. 4, 1887) and is the. principal 
governmental body exercising jurisdiction over 
transpottation other than that by air. This juris- 
diction, conferred by the Interstate Commerce 
Act and certain related statutes, extends to public 
carriers by railroad, water, motor vehicle, pipe line 
(other than those for water or gas), and to freight 
forwarders engaged in interstate or foreign com- 
merce. 

‘Its principal powers are the following: To 
prescribe maximum or minimum transportation 
rates and charges; to reduire the removal of unjust 
discrimination or undue prejudice as between 
shippers and communities; to approve construction 
of new railroad lines and abandonment of existing 
lines; to license common and contract carriers by 


(The Commission select 


by railroads and motor carriers; and to 
consolidations and combinations of carriers, 
the most part these powers may only be exera| 
after a-hearing. The Commission may also m 
orders against carriers other than those by ms 
vehicle for the payment of damages for ce: 
violations of the Interstate Commerce Act. 
The Commission is required to ascertain | 
report the value of the property of railroad | 
pipe-line companies. It is empowered to req 
the use of block signals, train control devices, , 
certain other safety appliances by railroad cid 


with respect to safety of operation and equipny 
of motor carriers; including private carriers: 
may prescribe uniform systems of accounts for 
carriers under its jurisdiction and require theng 
file periodic and special statistical reports wi 


: Export-Import Bank of Washington 
EIB—Export-Import Bank of Washington. Warren Lee Pierson, President. Address, Washington, Dé 


The Export-Import Bank- of Washington was 
created by Executive. order (Feb. 2, 1934). By 
Public Act No. 1, 74th Congress, approved Jan. 31, 
1935, as emended, the Bank was continued: as an 
agency of the United States until Jan. 22, 1947, or 
Such earlier date as the President may fix by 
Executive order, _ 

; he purpose is to aid in financing and to 
facilitate exports and imports and the exchange 
of commodities between the United States and 
any of its territories and insular possessions and 
any foreign country or its agencies or nationals. 
‘It is authorized to do a general banking business. 
to deal in bills of exchange, notes, drafts, and 
Other evidences of indebtedness, and, with the 
‘approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, to bor- 
row money and rediscount evidences of debt; to 
deal in_ securities, including obligations of the 
SJnited States or any State; to accept bills or drafts 


drawn upon it; issue letters of credit; purchase + 
Sell coin, bullion, and exchange; lend money : 
perform the necessary functions permitted b; 
in conducting such business.” Its-capital stoeki 
$175,000,000 is divided into $1,000,000 par value 
common stock and $174,000,000 par value of pes 
ferred stock. os: | 
The Bank was authorized by Congress (egy 
make loans to assist in the development of 
resources, the stabilization of the economies 2 
the orderly marketing of the products of - 
countries of the Western Hemisphere. The Ba 
is authorized to have loans of not to exew 
$700,000,000 outstanding at any one time. 
. The corporate affairs of the agency are mani 
by a board of trustees consisting of eleven mem 
including representatives of the Department : 
State, Treasury, Commerce, Agriculture and 1 
Office of Economic Warfare. 


- The Bureau of Reclamation 


The Bureau of Reclamation was established in 
the U. S. Department of the Interior as a result of 
the Reclamation’ Law signed by President Theo- 
dore Koosevelt (June 17, (1902). The law pro- 
vided for a Reclamation Fund representing the 
“ proceeds from the sale of public iands to be in- 
“Vested on approved irrigation projects in the 17 
Western States. The construction costs of these 
projects were to be repaid to the Fund by the set- 
‘tlers, without interest. Subsequent legislation has 
extended the sources of revenue to the Fund, but 
the principle of repayment and reinvestment re- 
mains. One notable amendment, known as the 
_ Warren Act, authorized the sale of surplus water 

to provide a supplemental supply to lands already 
irrigated. 
~-In recent years the Bureau has embarked upon 
construction of extensive multiple-purpose develop- 
ments, the first of which was the Boulder Canyon 
Project. The cost of construction of Boulder Dam 
‘will be repaid by power revenues in 50 years, with 
the exception of a $25,000,000 allocation to’ flood 

ontrol, repayment of which is deferred. On other 
-Maultiple-purpose projects, the costs of features are 
allocated to flood control, power, irrigation of new 
lands, supplemental water supplies. navigation 
and water supply for municipal, domestic, an 
industrial purposes. Among: the other multiple- 
_ burpose projects under construction by the Bureau 
are the Columbia Basin (Grand Coulee Dam), 
Washington; Central Valley, California; Colorado. 
Bie sypampeon; Colorado; and the Colorado River, 


Under the Water Conservation and Utilization 
rogram (adopted in 1940) the Bureau is planning 
and constructing projeets designed to rehabilitate 
established communities in the Great Plains area 
‘and to the westward which have been affected by 

% 

\ 
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in the West are served by 


. and 
irri y 


more 
hours of electric energy, the majo: 6 
rine decease jor portion of 
The Bureau 
gation water to 


ter or 

les and tov" 

rojects have on : ron : able ® a“ 

Treated tax: 

values of $1,000,000,000 and produced $3,250" 

000 in crop values—nearly four times Reclam: 

construction expenditures. About 4,500,000 
Reclamation ir: 

Power, or municipal water developments, 

\ 
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ess, Washington) D. C. 


The Civil Aeronautics Authority was established 
der the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 (apptoved 
mé 23, 1938}. It was reorganized pursuant to 

ganization Plans No. III and No. IV, which 
me effective June 30,:1940. It is now within 
framework of the Department of Commerce 

a has been separated into (1) the Civil Aero- 
utics Board and (2) Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 

jon (the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics 

id his staff). The Civil Aeronautics Authority is 
longer an operating entity. 

Civil Aeronautics Board functions inde- 
ndently of the Department of Commerce, being 
yerned by the five members constituting the 
ard. Although it is supplied by the Department 
Commerce with certain so-called ‘‘housekeeping”’ 
iTvices, it maintains its own staffs to handle 
, economic, informational and safety matters. 

duties and functions include the prescribing 
ety standards, rules and regulations, and the 
ension and revocation of various ceptificates, 
iding pilots’ and other airmen’s certificates; 

16 issuance of certificates of public convenience 
d necessity to United States air carriers and 

ts to foreign air carriers; receiving tariffs 

by air carriers; regulating rates for the 
lage of persons and property; prescribing rates 
compensation for the carriage of mail; regu- 
g accounts, records and reports; passing upon 
ers, federal loans to air carriers, methods of 

pmp stition. and interlocking relationships. The 
d in the administration of its functions is 
ed to encourage and develop an air 
‘ansportation system properly adapted to the 
esent and future needs of the foreign and 
nestic commerce of the United States, of the 
al Service, and of the national defense. The 
= cooperates with the national defense 
rencies. 

The Board also makes rules on notification and 

+ of accidents involving aircraft; investigates 
eviews such accidents and reports the facts, 
nstances, and probable causes; makes its 
wis and pag eee ol geal public in such man- 
as it deems to be the public interest; in- 
gates complaints and conducts special studies 
Pee geeuns to reduce aircraft accidents and 
ent their recurrence. 
ne Civil Aeronautics Administration functions 


In Dist. | Outside 
Col. D. Col. 


449,482 
7,064 


583.196 
568,345 
572-091 


; figures in table above d 


ps work. 

he payroll in May, 1943, 
June, 1942. * 
classification of the 
s5—Salaried employees, 1,979,992 (of 
[-time. 


The Civil Service of the United States 


Source: Official Report of the Commission . 


Total 


Dece ; 
June 30, 1936........ 
42|| December 31, 1936.... 


i he employees of the 
‘ Military and Naval forces of the United States, or t! 
See eee Goreroments also do not include enrolees engaged in Civilian 


based on the above table, 


625 civilian employees in Continental 
Coo whom 55,083 were temporary); 


_ Tr FS 


' Z J 
U. S—Civil Aeronautics Board, Administration; Civil Service 623 


wer . s . > 
fivil Aeronautics Board—Civil Aeronautics Administration 


B vil Aeronautics Board—L. Welch Pogue, Chairman; Edward W i ; 
ch, Oswald Ryan, and Josh Lee. Address, Washinzton, D. Cc. St ee 


A—Civil Aeronautics Administration—Administrator of Civil Aeronautics, Charles I, Stanton, 


under the direction of the Administrator of Civil 
Aeronautics, who is under the direction and super- 
vision of the Secretary of Commerce. By authority 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 and subsequent 
legislation, the Administrator encourages and fos- 
ters the development of civil aeronautics, and foreign 
and domestic air commerce of the United States. 

By Congressional authorization, the expenditure 
of funds for construction, improyement and repair 
of airports necessary for national defense is vested 
in the Administrator. 

The CAA War Training Service supervises the 
training at contrdct centers of almest 30,000 
Army and Navy cadets at any one time. Formerly 
known as the Civilian Pilot Training Program, 
it is now exclusively concerned with training 
men assigned by the services. 

The Administrator encourages the establishment 
of civil airways, landing areas, and other air navi- 
gation aids and facilities. He designates and 
establishes, operates and maintains air navigation 
facilities along civil airways and at landing areas. 
He also makes provision for the control and pro- 
tection of air traffic moving in air commerce. 

The Administrator is charged with undertaking 
or supervising technical developmental work in the 
field of aeronautics, and planning for the develop- 
ment of aeronautical facilities. This includes the 
testing of devices designed to increase safety in 
air navigation. 

As the chief executive officer in the field of civil 
aeronautics, the Administrator is charged with the 
duty of administering safety regulation (excepting 
the prescribing of safety standards, rules and 


regulations, and the 

certificates after ere This includes the effectu- 
ation of safety standards, rules and regulations pro- 
viding for the examination, inspection or rating 
of airmen, aircraft, aircraft engines, propellers, — 
appliances, air carriers, air navigation facilities and 
air agencies, and the issuance of safety certificates. 
In this connection, he recommends to the Civil 
Aeronautics Board proposed standards, rules and 
regulations designed to promote air safety. 
enforcing the rules and regulations of the Board, 
the Administrator makes emergency suspension of 
safety certificates and provides for the imposition 
and compromise of civil penalties for violations 
of such. rules and regulations. ; 


suspension and_ revocation of 


> 


In Dist.; Outside l 
, Col. D. Col. | Total 


607,936 
673,095 
685,495 


531,373 
Masse a 83,963 


3,188,625 


ure or Judicial branches of the 


Conservation 
was $810,339,209, as compared with $353,364,409 


United States as of June, 1943, 
of the salaried, 1,970,347 were 


. The Capitol building in Washington, D. C. is 
situated on a plateau 88 ft. above the level of the 
_ Potomac River and covers an area of 153,112 sq. ft., |) 

or approximately 312 acres. Its length, from north I 7 : : | 

to south, is 751 ft., 4 ins.; its width, including ap-| The north wing was finished in~ nd {4 

proaches, is 350 ft.; and its location is described | south wing in 1811. A wooden passageway 
_ as being in latitude 38° 53’ 20.4” north and longi- | nected them. On August 24, 1814, the interi 
. tude 77° 00’ 35.7” west from Greenwich. Its height | bothavings was destroyed by fire, set by the Bri 

above the base line on the east front to the top of | The damage to the building was immediately 
the Statue of Freedom is 287 ft., 542 ins. The dome | paired. = is 

i In 1818 the central portion of the building # 

commenced, under the .architectural superinte 
ence of Charles Bullfinch. The original buil 
was finally completed in 1829, Its cost, incluey 
the grading of the grounds, alterations, andi 
pairs, up to 1827; was $2,433,844.13. 1 

The corner stone of the extensions was laid 
the 4th of July, 1851, by President Fillmore, Da 
Webster officiating as orator. This work was p! 
cuted under the architectural direction of q 
U. Walter till 1865, when he resigned, and it } 
completed under the supervision of Edward Cl 
The material used in the walls is white mas 
from the quarries at Lee, Mass., and that in 
columns from the quarries at Cockeysville, | 
The House extension was first occupied for legi 
ve purpose Dec. 16, 1857, and the Senate Jan 


[ grounds have had an area of 58.8 acres, at 
(0) e time ‘a part of Cern Abby Manor, and at-an 
atly date were occupied by a_subtribe’ of the 
g: alzonculs Indians known as the Powhatans, whose 
council house was then located at the foot of the ai 
Ah By subsequent purchase of ground at the The House office building was begun in - 
of the Capitol and at the west of the new] and occupied on Jan. 10, 1908;. later, a storyd 
Office building the area of the grounds have | top was added. The Senate Office building 
creased to 120.2 acres. started in 1906 and occupied on March 5, 
otunda is 94 ft., 9 The House building cost, with site, $4,860,155 
om the floor to Senate structure, $5,019,251. 
eyo dS. Among the paintings in the Capitol are: 
Senate Chamber is 84 ft, in length by 51 ft. -In Rotunda: Signing of the Declaration of 
width and 36 ft. in height. The galleries will | dependence, Surrender of General Burgoyne, & 
odate 682 persons. render of Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown, Va., Ge 
i Washington Resigning His Commission as Gd) 
atid in Chief of the Army, all by John Tr 
ull, + 
Baptism of Pocahontas, by John G. Chapme 
Landing of Columbus, by John Vanderlyn; ID 
covery of the. Mississippi River by DeSoto, . 
; William H. Powell; Embarkation of the Pilgri: 
e Capitol has a floor.area of 14 acres, and 430| by Robert W. Weir. Ws say 
are devoted to office, committee, and storage In House Wing: Westward the Course of Emi 
There are 17,376 sq. ft. of skylights, 679 | Takes Its Way, by Emanuel Leutze: the scenes 
Ss, and 550 doorways. the Signing of the U. S. Constitution by Hows 
The dome receives light through 198 windows, | Chandler Christy. - 
“oes ‘the architect’s office to the dome there In Senate Wing: Battle’ of Lake Erie, by Willi 
365 steps, one for each day of the year. ‘| H. Powell;. Battle of Chapultepec, by Ja 
; southeast corner stone of the original build- | Walker. 
bes ngs: oe Sept. 18, 1793, by President Washing- In_ old Supreme Court Chamber: First R 
ton, with - 


eg 


ins, in diameter, and its 
the top of the canopy is 


asonic ceremonies. It is constructed of | of the Emancipation Proclamation, by Fra 
me from quarries on Aquia Creek, Va. The | Bicknell Carpenter. i 


; . 


National Statuary Hall 


onal Hall ‘of Statuary, formerly the Hall of the United States House of Represent: 
¢ pitol at Washington, was established by Congress July 2, 1864, and contains the follo 


; ama — Gen. Joe|_IHinois — Frances E.| Mississippi — Jefferson| Rhode Island — Row 
whe Et i Williams. ai 


ee Willard. Davis. 


Uriah M.}, Indiana — Gen. Lew|  Missouri—Thomas H.| South a 
oan ; eee. Benton. ara’ Win per art 
ohn Camp-| jewa7S:J: Kirkwood. | Nebraska — William| son Beadle. y 
- Ingalls. *| Jennings Bryan. South Caro! " 


oie ntucky — Henry New Hampshire—Dan-| C. Calhoun. a Ai 
Slay 


‘ 


: iel Webster. Ten: ze ag 
: Louisiana—HueyPierce| _.New Jersey—Richard | sevyier a 
on, 


H 


Stockton, | 
g; : = : Texas—Sam Hou 
Maine ,— Hannibal] _ New York—Robert R. S 
Hamlin. **| Livingston. R.! Vermont—Ethan Alla 
oMatyland — Charles on eth Carolina—Zebu- | 1, Jirginia — Robert 
Massachusetts —| 0 =. Vance. West a 
Samuel Adams. Ohio—William Allen, | q Sierra itia— Era 


ah 
» 


Michigan—Lewis Cass.| Oklahoma—Sequoyah. Wisc —Rob 
L,| _Minnesota—Henry _M.| Pennsylvania — licites a 
yee Pat tty ylvania — Robert | LaFollette, é :| 
THAN IN STATUARY HALL ag 
In the Small Vestibule North of Statuary He 

‘ ae New York—George Clinton. Pennasiva 
< eet tet Muhlenberg. Texas—Stephen - Aus 
», Room aye. eauule Feonting ee old Spree oe 
orge .W. Glick. Massachi s—J ‘ Mee ea oho! Stara 
Ree ene Zachariah “ohandion Mine Island Nathanael Greene, 


In the Senate Connection are: Delawa: 
Fonte oes, ceormla—Dr. Crawford W. 1 
ucky—Ephr: d 
onthons phra i Dowell, Maryland 
In the House Connection are: Connec 
Jonathan Trumbull. Maine—William ied 
Carolina—Wade Hampton. Oklahoma—Will 


ers. Wisconsin—James Marquette. 


ris 


United States—Museums and Art Galleries 625 


MUSEUMS—ART 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia 


Source: An Official of the Institution 


Academy. of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, ; frequently by the Federal governmen 
din a fireproof structure at 19th and Race | mation. Co-operating ath ator insiiotienn 8 
, Philadelphia, on the Benjamin Franklin | this and other countries it is constantly engaged 
¥, was started in 1812 by Dr. John Speak- | in active lines of original research, and every 
; a druggist, at Second and Market Streets, in ries x has a number of expeditions in the field 
e @ Academy was founded: Dr. Jacob | collecting specimens for displa ¢ 
ns. a dentist; Dr. Camilus MacMahon Mann; | Study. mUIRS) GA) eo 
In its Free Natural History Museum, open 
the public daily and Sunday without charge, are 
some of the finest dnimal life-groups in: the world; 
notable exhibits of minerals; birds common to 
Philadelphia and vicinity, and from all parts of 
the earth; the famous Fluorescence Exhibit, which 
reveals the marvelous glowing colors hidden in 
certain minerals, and the Hall of Earth History, 
which graphically depicts the story of the earth 
and its first inhabitants. A hall of birds named 
for John James Audubon, a member of the Acade- 
my. was opened in 1942. 
The Academy's study collection of birds is, one 


: , Jr., & manufacturing chemist; Nich- 
S. Parmentier, a distiller of whale oil; Dr. 
iid Troost, and Thomas Say, the gréat natu- 
|. The Academy is the oldest scientific insti- 
n_of its kind in the United States. 
S first sessions were held o,er a cake shop in 
Street, then in a dwelling in Second 
Near Race. In 1828, when it purchased the 
wedenborgian Church, at Twelfth and San- 
treets, the society opened its Museum. In 
secured new quarters at Broad and ‘San- 
reets, and, in the winter of 1875-1876, 
to its present home. 


peey it epee Shae ag — oe va? 
im many respects unriva and its valuable | more than 150,000 specimens. Its insec llec- 
ify, numbering more than 130,000 volumes, is | tion, containing more. than 2,000,000 seeattionk are 
“4 the most important of its kind in. the | one of the largest. Its shell’ coll hy= 
ern World. The library’s files of natural | thing pi its kind. The Herbarium is one of the 


Alabama Museum 


2 Source: Officials of the Institution : : 
State Museum, University, Ala., contains in ; specimens of the reptiles and batrachians of that, 
ological section, 20,000 specimens and sam- | State; Fletcher collection of objects from northeast 
“of the ores and minerals of that State and | Arkansas, numbering 300 specimens most of which 
“7,500 specimens from all over the world. | are pottery; 30 burial urns, with accompanying 
is a large collection of fossils from. the | data. 
8 i f Alabama and the A tract of 300 acres of land comprising the 


the. museum. There are 36 mounds in the area, 

which have yielded many thousands of objects 

complete as to Ala- | and a quantity of skeletal material during the past 

ted by 150 species of | six years; included in the area is concrete fireproof 

are more than 9,000 | archaeological museum containing burials in-situ 

000 specimens of beetles; 900 speci- and complete story ‘of the Moundville Indian in 
es of Alabama birds; and 1,400 | exhibit cases. ‘ 


Alaska Historical Library and Museum, Juneau is 
.. Source: An Official of the Institution 


Alaska Historical Library and Museum The Museum is best known for its Neuman Col- 
ing at Juneau was lection of Eskimo masks and artifacts; the Emmons 
pase Federal ine Ae Collection of Tlingit, Salish, Aleut (Attu), Eskimo 


the Act of June 6, 1900 


te “4 tee icnrualiy until Sept. 9, 1920. | and Haida baskets and artifacts. The sisniee also 


s not opened 
‘the Museum was held to be 2 
tion and has since operated as such. 


‘erritorial| embraces Haida stone carvings, bentwood boxes,, 

Tlingit shamanisti¢ eee e RTT wi 
is to uire ies | Eskimo pottery of blood, sand and te F 

ee ei alaska, valk cers and are also relics of the Russian occupation, days of 


cals published. therein and such SS '98, minerals ang birds and animals of Alaska. 


e aborigines and ‘settlers as may 


ned oe historical importance. Alaska Library. 


American Geographical Society, New York 


Source: An Official of the Organization 2 Bir: ee 

dw Studies of the problems of settlemen P 
eae cH pioneer regions of the world and jn the tropics 
titution. Its | were begun in 1926 with the cooperation of the 


ie 


tiga- | Research Council. The Society has also co- 

eee brary and operated with the Canadian Pioneer Problems 
an annual course of Committee in that organization’s work. : 
rs and medals for out- : - 
ge0- tions, and polaf explorers avail themselves 

eaplerstion ane othae. Peciiities of the Society’s library and staff in 


ich Other wo: 
matical geography and reconnaissance sur- 
ep the development of new techniques and 
special instruments to expedite the construction 
of maps from air photographs; the enoouragement 
of exploratory expeditions and tue study o 
nical problems connected with the equipimen. 
| organization; and conduct of such expeditions, In 
the pursu 
mbian Expedition and the several 
by the Cabot Colo ne eee 


the analysis of the results. : 


of the most complete in this country and contains | 


archaeological relics at Moundsville is owned by ~ 


The Library has acquired the Wickersham _ 


The Society has sponsored many important polar — 


meee itions. 
ave a he ar Soest tg ork of the Society includes: research in _ 


it of these objectives recent work was done 


ood Yukon Expeditions, both in the SHY 4 


val knowl- | National Research Council and the Social Science = 


of 


ak 
i 


bat 
ot 
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The publications of the Society are designed to 
promote the advancement of geographical science 
and to contribute to a better public understanding 
of geographical facts and relationships essential to 


-a comprehension of current events and policies. 


The Geographical Review, a quarterly, contains 
articles illustrated with maps and photographs, 
shorter notes of comment on_items of current in- 
terest, and book reviews. Current Geographical 
Publications, issued monthly except July and 
August, is a mimeographed list of the additions to 
the Research Catalogue of the Society’s library, a 
special catalogue designed to facilitate the location 
of regional and topical geographical material. Two 
series of books and monographs (Special Publica- 
tions and the Research Series) deal with such sub- 
jects as exploratory work, regional geography, 
problems of coionization and settlement, historical 


raphy, 
series are Hispanic American Publications, Litt 
Series, Oriental Explorations and Studies: 


there are a number of miscellaneous publicat}) 
The Society’s collections contain more 
132,000 volumes of books and periodicals, 101 
maps, 2,000 atlases, and 24,000 photographs. . 
From November, 1917, to December, 1918, } 
Society’s building was the headquarters of exy] 
engaged at the request of the Department of 
to compile material for use at the Peace Confert 
in Paris. Thousands of the Society's books 
maps were lent to the American Commissio) 
Negotiate Peace. Today the Society is carryin. 
important werk for the United States govern 
in connection with the war. f 


The American Museum of Natural History 
Source: An Official of the Institution 


The American Museum of Natural History. 
Central Park West at 79th Street, New York City, 
was founded in 1869. F 

It.is open free every day in the year: weekdays, 
and holidays except as specified, 10 A. M. to 5 
P. M., Sundays, New Year’s and Independence 
Day, Thanksgiving and Christmas, 1 to 5 P. M. 

The Museum building is one of the largest 
Municipal structures in the city, and has cost 
approximately $16,500,000. It has 23 acres of floor 
space, 13 of which are devoted to exhibits, 

Coliections illustrating the life of the Indians of 
the North Pacific Coast, the Eskimo, Indians of the 
Woodlands, Plains, and Southwest. Large groups 
(Hopi, Navajo and Apache) in the Southwest Hall. 
Forestry and Conservation Hall: North Ameri- 
can trees, including section of a Bigtree of Cali- 
fornia which measures 1632 feet in diameter inside 
the bark. The tree was 1,341 years old when cut 
down. Natural woods, with models of their leaves, 
flowers and fruits, and sections of the finished 
woods. Darwin Hall: Specimens, models and 
groups showing invertebrate life (Rotifer Group, 
Nahant _Tide-Pool Group, Wharf-Pile Group): 
Tree of Life. Hall of Fishes, with groups (Shark, 
Sailfish, Deep-Sea, Tropical Ocean), Hall of Ocean 


_Life; Coral Reef Group and Pearl Divers.Groups;: 


Lindbergh plane ‘‘Tingmissartoo’’ with equipment; 
shell collection; groups of marine mammals, skele- 
tons of whales. Education Hall Auditorium. 

Mammals of North America. Vernay-Faunthorpe 
Hali of animals of southern Asia. Giant Panda. 
Akeley Memorial Hall of African mammals. Herd 
of elephants and 14 habitat groups on this floor, 
13 habitat groups on the third floor, a total of 27 
groups of gorillas, antelopes, rhinoceroses, giraffes, 
lions and other African mammals. 

In the Theodore Roosevelt Memorial, the geology, 
insects, reptiles, snakes, and mammals living 
and extinct, of New York State. Birds of the New 
York City region, both permanent and migratory. 
Four habitat groups commemorative of the life 
and ideals of Theodore Roosevelt. - \ 

Material illustrating the life of prehistoric man. 
Ancient monuments of Mexico and Central America, 


WHITNEY WING 


The eight-story Whitney Wing-contains three 
ficors of public exhibits—the Whitney Memorial 
Hall, the Hall of the Biology of Birds and the Gal- 
lery of Bird Art. Four of the remaining floors house 
the largest study collection of birds in the world, 
numbering 750,000 specimens. About a third of 


Arizona State Museum 4 
Source: Officials of the Institution 


The Arizona State Museum, a department of 
the University of Arizona, in Tucson, was estab- 
lished as a Territorial Museum in 1893 and was 
installed in a separate building in 1935, with the 
Department of Anthropology: of the University in 
the same building. 

The Museum is chiefly anthropological, stress- 
ing particularly the archaeology and ethnology of 
the Southwest. However, there are historical and 


Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
Source: Officials of the Institution 


The most distinguished Department of the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, on Huntington Ave., Boston. 
Mass., is the Asiatic and the collection of Chinese 
and Japanese sculpture and painting is the most 
important in the Occident and outside of Tokyo. 
Certain pieces like the Ghinese Dragon.Roll of the 


Indians of South America. Bird Dome, Bir 
the World (systematic series of habitat grou 
Collections from the living peoples of A 
China; Japan, India, Siberia, Tibet, African’! 
nology, Hall of the Natural History of I 
Birds of North America (the famous hab 
groups). Biology and evolution of mammals. = 
of Primates: Monkeys, Apes and Primitive © 
Hall of Insect Life, including habitat groups. 
tile Hall, including a number of beautiful g 
(Lower California Lizard, Bullfrog, Giant SE 
mander, New England Spring, Komodo Lizi 
Florida Swamp, Biology exhibits in relation 
public health. n 
Collections from the ices a, Islands and 
South Seas. Hall of Minerals and Gems, conte 
ing the ieee of J. Pierpont Morgan and othi 
These collections include practically every va 
of known gem, cut and uncut, some of remark: 
size and purity of color. Drummond Hall, a 
taining the famous Drummond Collection of car 
jade, ivory and amber. Hall of Fossil Inve 
brates and Historical Geology: Large collectiad 
models of caves; model of Copper Queen Mé 
showing cross-sections and surrounding coun: 
fopagealoule and paleogeographic models. Hail: 
the Age of Man: Casts of prehistoric men { 
skeletons of the animals of their time (mamr 
mastodons and giant ground sloths). Horse uni 
Domestication. Hall of Tertiary Mammals: ~ 
voted to the great collections of the remain 
creatures that lived from 1,009,000 to 60,000 
years ago. These collections, by right of exte) 
variety, quality and methods of preparation ®; 
exhibition, are the finest in the world. Cretae 
and Jurassic Dinosaur Halls: Remains of fo 


nd the fameus dinosaur eggs found b; 
feom's Third Asiatic Expedition in 1993 Re 
aon the Aft feet tae pas ence » 
mn er oor are € public refer 
brary,s the Osborn Library of Vertebrate P ; 
tology, offices, laboratories and study collectii 


~ ep 


this is the famous Rothschild collection, 
for the Museum in 1932 by Mrs. Harry Payne 
ney and her children, Mr. Cornelius Van 
way Mrs. Barklie Henry and Mrs.-G. M: 
loch Mi Her. On the top floor of the building thi 
series of modern laboratories desi ‘ 
the study of living birds. eee i 


natural history materials. There are abo ‘ 
specimens in the Museum. Guistandingse it 
and collections include the following: 
aor a as CS ile Nee Indian sand pain’ 
ellen: estern ache j f 
ae eomrlay? ae existence, Esmee cle 
ee ring exhibit, including a 10-foot s Y 
Olga Sedo with over 1100 ental ngs 
outhwestern tile, S 
and bone work. Sate 2 


‘ 


thirteenth century or the so-called Keton 1 
a yewe period 2 helen gos well gown Be 
! ndian collection is rob: I 
Sine papashed ones outside of inc ae ne 
er but very rtant collection ; 
of the Near East, any of the eee wen 


oe 
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ned by the Museum’s excavations. The collec- 
s of the Egyptian Department were obtained 
ost entirely through excavation, especially at 
where the Museum has been at work for 

y years. Thanks partly to the skill and tact 
he Curator, the late Dr. Reisner, and partly to 
a, fortune of having obtained a most fruitful 
Kingdom site, the ee of the best pieces 
m & par with those of the Cairo Museum, and 
actual quality, Saeed ahead of any other 
jon outside of Cairo. The majority of the 

ees in the Classical Collection go back to the 
ly years of the Museum when it was especially 
ve in that field. A few, like the two fourth 
eads, the Eros Relief, the Chryselephan- 

B Statuette, and the Gold Bowi would equal in 
bortance anything in the Acropolis Museum. 
here is a large and growing Department of 
tiles, especially strong in the French and 
mish Art of the Middle Ages, and in Asiatic and 
Vian Textiles. It is constantly used by 
dents of Design and by workers in modern 
lies seeking information and inspiration. The 
ment of Decorative Arts contains sculptures. 
Miture, and minor arts, from the beginning of 
“Middle Ages to the present day. Its st 
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known display, however, is probably the series 
of American Period Rooms of the seventeenth to 
the early nineteenth century. Recently the M and 
M Karolijck Collection of American Art from 1750 
to 1820 has been opened. In quality it is perhaps 
the most distinguished exhibit. There are also 
other fine Period Rooms, French and English, and ; 
&@ very important collection of English and Ameri- may 
can silver. Among the latter are many famous 
pieces by Paul Revere. 

The Print Department is one of the most active 
in the Museum. It has the most extensive and 
important collection of prints in the United States F 
and its study rooms are constantly in use. One of 
the largest Departments and most active is that 
of Western Painting. It contains important pieces 7 
of the artists of all the important schools from 
the early Sienese and Florentine to the present + 
day. Certain pictures like, Velasquez’ Infants with iy 
the Dwarf, El Greco’s Fray Paravicino, Van der : 
Weyden’s St. Luke Drawing the Virgin, Rem- . 
brandt’s St. John, Ambrogia Lorenzetti’s Madon- 
na, Canaletto’s great View of Venice, Gauguin’s 
Que Sommes-Nous? Rubens’ Queen Tomyris with 
the Head of Cyrus, and Renoir’s Bal a Bougival we 
make the Department ea place of pilgrimage. ua 


Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences 
> Source: An Official of the Organization : 


Phe Brooklyn Museum on Eastern Parkway at 
ington Avenue, in Brooklyn, N. Y., is a gen- 
art museum arranged historically and geo- 

phically to illustrate the fine arts and other 

tural products of world civilizations. Extensive 
ith, Central and North American Indian col- 
ions and Colonial collections. Collections of 
Primitive Cultures of ‘Africa and the Pacific 
n. One of the three best Egyptian collections 

he country, which includes the Egyptian Loan 
tion of the New York Historical Society. 
maissance collection illustrating the chief schools 

Italy. The Department of Painting and Sculp- 
has an outstanding collection of American 

er colors, a comprehensive collection of Ameri- 

h oils, and a comprehensive collection from 

ropean schools; also, European and American 

lipture. Special collections of Chinese, Japanese, 

Pan and Near Eastern objects. Also textile and 

it collections. , Free concerts, moving pictures 

d art courses are offered. Free services of the 

dustrial Division for designers in modern in- 


dustries. The Museum is open daily from 10 to 5, 
Sundays from 1 to 5. Admission is free at all times. 

The Brooklyn Children’s Museum occupies two 
buildings on Brower Park ahd is accessible from 
the I.R.T., B.M.T., Independent and surface lines. 
In addition to work with school classes, the 
Museum specializes in free playtime activities for 
children in after-school hours, and on week-ends 
and holidays. Museum collections are not so 
much exhibited’ as placed in the hands of the 
children in shops, studios, playrooms, and on loan 
in homes and schools. Children are encouraged 
and assisted to make their own natural history 
collections on field trips organized by the Museum, 
Fine arts, history, geography, mineralogy and 
biology are the itched of children’s clubs, sup- 
ported by study collections, laboratory work, lec- 
tures, moying pictures, a library and other aids to 
educational and recreational work. The Museum 
is open free daily from 10 to 5; Sundays 2 to 5. 

The Institute also operates the Brooklyn Botanic 
Gardens and offers entertainment and courses of 
instruction at the Brooklyn Academy of Music. 


Buffalo Fine Arts Academy—Albright Art Gallery 


in Buffalo, New York, are under the same 
tive management, ‘“‘The 
my.’’ The Gallery, 
ture and painting, includes in its permanent 
ction works by Saurat, Cezanne, Renoir, Degat, 
so, Soutine, Maillol, Despiau, Brancusi, La- 
, and Lehmbruck. 
nong ancient sculptures are a famous wood- 
Ing, the life-size figure of St. Gorgon repre- 
d as a French courtier of the 15th century, 
ing a falcon on ae wey ae oe ge 
ipture (f entary) of a Cam God- 
a rite stone Chimera of monumental size 


RSS 


The Buffalo 
¥y pautale, w Vics pe! 
ec its exhibits so tha i 

uous reha ‘related story of man’s scientific 
ov ; it was the first to pioneer 
ild a It was the first museum in the country 
de vote halls exclusively to physits and chemistry, 
‘astronomy, to genetics, and to public health, and 
3 to develop such an exhibit of pre- 


Behe eet as the Hall of 


point the way 


Among the well-known American paintings are: 
2 George Bellows; 


“Croquet Players,” by Portr 
el and Mrs. William Taylor, by Ralph Earl 
ages Mr. an Mrs. Gabriel Manigault, by Gilbert 


he Ber- 


be he Marchand brothers, and the collection of » 
Milestones of Science embracing first and ear i 
rare editions of the books epochal in the several 


fields of science. 
of the Transparent Man are sepa- 
as iiuminated, enabling the observer to visual 
ize human anatomy as though 1 Pee dof an ri 
Tray eye. The many otber exhibits in that hal 
explain in @ grape way arty — 
uman ody ; 
anne sy longer life and greater efficiency. _ 


In 1942, the Hall of the South Seas was opened; 
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through a bequest the Boyce Garden Library was 
established; and the sixth annual international 
salon of nature photography was held (conducted 
by Hobbies, the Magazine of the Museum). Activi- 


~ ties adapted to current conditions@ncluded courses 


on How to Camp Out If You’re Bombed Out, stay- 
at-home recreation programs (Explorers Club for 


California Academy of Sciences 
Source: An Official of the Institution 


The California Academy of Sciences, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., incorporated in 1853 for the advance- 
ment of the natural sciences through public edu- 
cation, exploration and research, is the oldest 
scientific institution on the Pacific coast. It main- 
tains in Golden Gate Park a public museum of 
natural history, the Steinhart Aquarium, a scien- 
tific library, and research departments with large 
scientific collections. In its large halls of North 
American mammals and birds are-preserved in 
permanent form some of the most beautiful and 
striking aspects of the natural history of the west. 

The latest addition to the Academy’s group of 
buildings, the Simson African Hall, was begun in 
1930 to accommodate the magnificent collection ot 


California Palace, Legion of Honor 
Source: An Otficial of the Institution 


The California Palace of the Legion of Honor 
was built and given to the City of San Francisco 
in 1924 by the late Adolph B. Spreckels and his 
wife, Alma de Bretteville Spreckels, as a memorial 
to the 3,600 California. heroes who gave their lives 
in the last World War. 

Situated in Lincoln Park, the Museum overlooks 
the Golden Gate and the Pacific Ocean. : 

A Triumphal Arch, surrounded by colonnades, 
constitutes the entrance to the Palace, and extends 
into the Court of Honor, surrounded by Ionic col- 
umns. In the center of the Court is Rodin’s 
“Thinker.”” ; 

’Two entire galleries are devoted to the Spreckels’ 
collection of Rodin sculptures, of which there are 
approximately 100 pieces, many of them selected by 


‘the Master himself. 


The building contains many gifts, including 
those presented by the French Government at the 
time the Museum was opened. Among-these are 


Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Source: An Official of the Institute 


The art life of Pittsburgh centers about Carnegie 
Institute, one of Andrew Carnegie’s first benefac- 
tions, founded in 1895, on Forbes Street at the 
entrance to Schenley Park. 

Included in the permanent collections are oil 
paintings, with particular emphasis on contempo- 
rary American and European work; drawings; 


-prints; modern sculpture, and casts of classic 


sculpture and architecture. The J. Willis Dalzell 
Memorial Collection comprises 37 oil paintings, 
most of which are of the English school of por- 
traiture of the late 18th century.» The Department 


The City Art Museum of St. Louis as | 


Source: Officials of the Institution 


The City Art Museum of St. Louis, in Forest 
Park, St. Louis, Mo., contains a collection of 
Western paintings and prints that range from the 
Italian primitive to the work of modern American 
and European artists. The sculpture includes 
Gothic, Renaissance and modern examples. 

The collection’ of American and European dec- 
orative arts embraces textiles, furniture, ceramics 
and other objects, and centers about a series of 
pea pe Fons fitted ihe Sanne wood and 

‘om Romanesque es to the earl 
19th century American period. ’ 


The Cleveland Museum of Art- 


Source: Officials of the Institution® 


The Cleveland Museum of Art, Cleveland, O.. 
contains permanent collections of tapestries and 
armor; classical art; sculpture and metal work; 
Prints; Italian Renaissance ‘paintings; early Ameri- 
can paintings; modern paintings of all schools; 
ect Ht ge inser fie ecard and Near Eastern art; 

les and handicrafts. Two gall 
for temporary exhibitions. Ree rr cere, Reena 


The educational work covers ‘a broad field. Free, 


( 


a \ 


oN 


s and 1 

Wartim ea 

Victory Gardens, and a Victory Garden Clinic 
useum hours are: 10 a ge) ™m. 


October through April, 10 to 5 May thi 
September; Sunday 1:30 to 5:30. 


African mammals contributed by the late © 
Simson of Berkeley, Calif. The first unit ox 
hail, containing twenty-four groups of Ati 
animals shown in their natural surrounding 


8,000 mammals, 57,000 birds, 69,000 reptiles: 
amphibians, 300,000 plant specimens, 1,000,00 
sects, and 1,600,000 specimens in the field of pe 
tology. Its collections are especially rich in ma, 
eee hes Sena ' Alaska, and the 

n 


tapestries, representing the life of Jeanne @’# 
collection of Sevres, photographs and books oi 
for the library. y 
More recent gifts are paintings, s 
tapestries and furniture from the Collis 
Huntington Memorial Collection and the Mi 
Anna Williams Collection. The latter (origiz 
containing some 60 paintings by many of be 
ing masters of the principal European schoo! 
the 16th to the 19th centuries, three tapestries 
furniture of the Louis XV Period) is being en 
through gifts of H. K. S. Williams, husb 
the late Mildred Anna Williams. 
Throughout the Museum are objects of art + 
by the Spreckels family. These include a grow 
works of Theodore Reviere, comprising almos 
life work of the artist, and more than 150 brew 
by the late Arthur Putnam, animal sculptor. 
The museum is open to the public every dd 
the year. There is no admission charge. 


of Fine Arts provides a lecture educational se 
The Institute is best known for its Annual 
ternational Exhibition of Contemporary Pain 
in Oil, an activity suspended at present bea 
of war, conditions. Many important Euro 
painters have been introduced to the United SE 
through the Carnegie International, an unde 
ing unique in the art world, and one held in | 
esteem both here and abroad. oe | 
The Institute building houses the Carne 
brary of Pittsburgh, the Carnegie Music Hall,/. 
the natural history museum, as well as they 
museum. 5 


Be | 


sculpture representative of the historic pei 
ceram-cs, metal work, etc., originating in : 


— ond metal work. | 
e€ Museum owns a collection o: 
American and European prints. : ma 


Source: Officials 


st health museum in the Western Hemisphere, 
incorporated in 1936 and opened to the 
c November, 1940. 
ibits show the workings of the human body 
d dramatize means and advantages of good 
maith: Ceaseless Heart, Nervous System, Marvel 
Heredity, Beginning of Life, Mother and Child, 
for Health, Preventable Diseases, Community 
. Models of organs and other parts of the 
mechanism. 


citi 


The Cleveland Museum of Natural History (in- 
porated Dec. 13, 1920), has accumulated a col- 
stion of 52,000 specimens of birds, 19,000 speci- 
ns Of mammals, and one of the world's most 
pportant collections of upper Devonian fossil | 
Scholarly research on these collections has | 
duced a series of important scientific papers in 
fields. The Museum also has extensive col- 
istions of insects, shells, minerals, precious and 
ni-precious stones, and of botanical and eth- 
logical materials. 
he Museum has sponsored or participated in 
eral expeditions to Africa, one to the islands of 
ae South Atlantic, one to the vicinity of the 
orth Pole, one to the Azuero Peninsula of Panama, 
many various parts of North America. Many 
he objects brought back from these expeditions, 
neluded in other collections, are on exhibit in 


Here also is the Hanna Star Dome, used 
nsively by school classes for the study of the 


The Corcoran Gallery of Art in Washington, 
_ ©., has a collection of paintings partic arly 
epres ntative of American artists. The sculptures 

lide casts from the antique and Renaissance, 
-well as original works in marble and bronze. 
ch ere are over a ceiuet none by Antoine 

Barye, sculptor of animals. : 

he Wo A. Clark Collection, received in 1928, 
ontains paintings by Italian, Dutch, French, 


is 


A 
7 
e Currier Gallery of Art, Manchester, N. Be, 
eatteins: Vaughan Scenic Wall Paper. The Howe 
ection of early American furniture, also early 
sehold accessories, pottery, glass, textiles, rugs. 
ter, bedspreads, shawls, needlework, Sheffield 
te, early American silyer, the Mable Furst and 
jes H. Greenleaf collection of early American 

‘Ss, Frank Gardner Hale collection of Sandwich 
’ cup-plates, important collection of Suncook, 
glass. Keene, Stoddard and Lyndeborough 


enver Art Museum, 
jn 1893 as the 


here are permanent 
Museum also conducts several of its 
ll House, 

aintings the 
bizon and 


ge Brown collection 

Sis ha “Ta cet 
ies ani 

collection of Southwestern 

tos, as well as the collection of art 


Indian. 
ne M maintains an educational program, 
ba erin school children as well as adults. 
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main building of the Museum at 2717 Euclid | 


Cleveland Health Museum 


of the Museum 


The Museum conducts guided tours for the 
public, shows education films in its auditorium, 
cooperates with civic agencies in teaching groups 
on subjects such as Prenatal Care (for 
mothers and fathers), Home Nursing, Nutrition. 

Admission is free. Open weekdays except Mon- 
days from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m., on Wednesday till 10 
p.m., and Sunday afternoon from 2 to 4. Sup- 
ported entirely by memberships and contributions. 


The Cleveland Museum of Natural History 
Source: Officials of the Institution 


stars. 

Through its Department of Education, the Mu- 
3eum in cooperation with the Boards of Education 
of Cleveland and neighboring suburban cities, 
receives some 25,000 school children annually for 
special instruction, provides leadership for field 
trips for school children and other groups and 
special lectures for school audiences. In coopera- 
tion with the Cleveland Metropolitan Park Board 
it operates three Trailside Museums in the Metro- 
politan Parks, with a total attendance during the 
summer of 50,000 children and adults, 

In cooperation with the City of Cleveland the 
Museum has undertaken to extend its educational 
program into the city parks. 

The Museum also ee pe the Holden Arboretum 
at Kirtland Hills, just east of Cleveland; the Three- 
Corner-Round Pack Outfit, based at Independence, 
California (the largest Gonkey outfit in the U. S.); 
and for the City of Cleveland, the Cleveland Zoo 
at Brookside Park. : 


Corcoran Gallery of Art 


Source: Officials of the Institution a 


English and other masters; a fine collection o: 
Persian rugs, especially Ispahan; tapestries; laces; 
faience; antiquities; furniture; stained glass win- 
dows, etc. f Z 

The Corcoran School of Art, also endowed by the 
founder, is open from October to May, inclusive. 
with no tuition fee, the only expense being an an- 
nual entrance fee of $25 and the cost of the stu- 
dent’s materials. 


Currier Gallery of Art 
Source: An Official of the Institution 


b ers 
One early 13th Century carved wood, poly- 
chromed seated Madonna and Child. 

One late 13th Century carved wood polychromed 
Madonna and Child é 
15th Century Gothic Tapestry entitled, ‘The 
Fortune Teller.”’ ‘ j 
15th Century ‘‘Madonna and Child” stucco bas- 
relief by Antonio Rossellino. a 
Indian baskets and early Indian pottery. 
Japanese and Chinese pottery, embroidery. 
bronzes, earvings, medals and coins. 
Collection of antique American dolls, accessories. 
dolls’ furniture and utensils. 
Healey collection of Canary, 


glass. 
Cutler collection of American consisting of glass, 
pewter, tin and textiles. 


products of the Sou 


tery collection is one of the best in the country. 


It contains hundreds of specimens of every sort of 
modern work. : 


included. 


Columbia Indians is well represented as is the 
beadwork of the Plains and Great Lakes tribes. 


Indian Pueblo water colors, 


of plates of Indian designs. 


Amber and Sapphire 


The wood carver’s art of thé Alaska and British 


utstanding collection is that of modern a 
ae oie probably the largest 
in any museum. Equally important is the collection aan 


' ments. Its botanical exhibits, occupying five large 
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Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago 


Source: Officials of the Institution ‘ 5 
eum of Natural History is at Roosevelt | such as bacteria and algae (represented as tii 
Road and Field Drive, Chicago. would be seen through a microscope) to the hig! 
The exhibits, and the scientific study collections, | forms reproduced in meticuldus detail as 
are divided into four Departments—Anthropology, |.appear in life. A feature of this hall is a tai 
Botany, Geology and Zoology. Hach of these in» | diorama reproducing part of an alpine meadowr 
cludes ‘many subdivisions such as archaeology, | the Rocky Mountains with its characteristic vetq 
ethnology, plant economics, paleobotany, meteor- tation. Two halls are devoted to plant econors 
itics, mineralogy, paleontology, mammalogy, or- (food plants, palms, and plant materials used 
nithology, ichthyology, herpetology, etc. The N. W. | industry), and, two to woods (North Americ(q 
Harris Public School Extension, a separately en- | and foreign). ; 
dowed department of the Museum, circulates more The Department of Geology’s exhibits are clas 
than 1,200 traveling exhibits among the schools, ; fied in two groups, one illustrating the scientil 
and the James Nelson and Anna Lovise Raymond | the other the economic and industrial relations: 
Foundation for Public School and Children’s Lec- | mineral products of the earth. The departmen 
tures, likewise separately endowed, provides lec- | especially notable also for its great hall 
tures, motion pictures, guide-tours, and other | paleontology, and for possession of the most eo} 
services supplementing the educational work of | plete collection of meteorites in the world. In+ 
the schools, both within and outside the Museum. | division of paleontology, in addition to a large a 
For the benefit of scientists, and the public at |important collection of fossil skeletons of pu 
large as well, the Museum maintains q library of | historic animals, there is an extensive series 
mere than 124,000 volumes. large mural paintings by Charles R. Knight sho 
The Museum has recently opened a new Hail of 
Babylonian Archaeology containing the results of 
' ten years’ collecting and eight additional years of 
research on the site of the ancient city of Kish 
in what is now Iraq. i 
A unique exhibit, occupying an entire hall, is 
the famous Races of Mankind series of sculptures 
in bronze and stone, representing types of the 
principal living peoples in all parts of the world. 
These are the work of the noted sculptor Malvina 
Hoffman, Complementing this series is the Hall 
of the Stone Age in which types of prehistoric 
men, from the Chellean period (about 250,000 
years ago) down to the dawn of history (about 
6,000 B. C.) are restored, life-size, in dioramas de- 
icting scenes and activities of their times. The 
epartment of Anthropology includes ‘also excep- 
tionally extensive archaeological and ethnological 
collections representative of the Indians of North, 
Central and South America; ancient Egypt, 
Babylonia, Etruria and Rome; China, Tibet, and 
other parts of Asia; Africa; and the various island 
groups of the South Pacific. . 
Field Museum is the first general natural history 
museum to give to the science of botany attention 
and space comparable to that of other depart- 


three-dimensional exhibits restoring imports 
species in life-size. There is also a large exhi 
representing in life-size a sectiun of a forest § 
the Coal Age. 

Exhibits in the Department of Zoology include 
classified series where each important animal a 
be found in its proper place; special habitat gro 
of the animals of different countries showing thif 
habits and natural surroundings; and preparatic 
of animals or parts of animals to illustrate fac 
and theories, about them in their relation to ea 
other and to man. The habitat groups are outstal 
ing in number and variety, interest and beau 
Five, entire halls are devoted to these, and otha 
are in preparation. The largest, Carl E. Akes 
Memorial hall, devated to African game anime 
contains the principal taxidermic masterpieces = 
the well-known naturalist and sculptor for whe 
it is named. Among the groups in the hall 
Asiatic animals is one of giant pandas, contain’ 
the first specimens of this animal ever to reat 
the U. S. or to be obtained by white huni 

Admission is always free to children; to adu 
Thursdays, Saturdays and Sundays; other dal 
the entrance fee is 25 cenis, plus 3 cents fed 
tax. Hours 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. in November, D 
ber, January and February; 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. |. 
March, April, September and October; 9 A.M.,” 
P.M. in May, June, July and August. 


halls, give a general idea of the plant world, its 
range of forms, and its relation to human life. In 
the Hall of Plant Life Is a display of characteristic 
forms of plants fromthe lowest minute species 


af Fine Arts Gallery, San Diego, Calif. - 


Scurce: An Official of the Institution Ae 
The Fine Arts Gallery of San Diego, Calif., ) ica, in New York City. Included is the portrals x 
which dates from 1926, has a permanent collection | the Marques de Sofraga, by Goya, as fine as | 
_ valued at $1,500,000. First emphasis is placed upon | G0y@ Portrait in the world. The three Zurbure 
contemporary American art and second upon Old por ay aah nce oe A 0c one which | wi 
Master paintings. Old Asiatic arts are receiving comprise TAG eocona Netcare a collec 
an ever-growing sponsorship. The Gallery’s col- | paintings are: the very early St. eran 
lection is most distinguished in its collection of | still-life-with-fruit, in purest Spanish spirite) 
Old Masters. The fcllowing, in addition to the | somewhat later portrait of the artist’s daught 
Spanish, take rank with the finest in America: | and the Madonna with Infant St. John of 1 
Giorgione’s “Terris Portrait’; Guardi’s ‘Rialto | this latest. picture revealing the influence. 
Bridge, Venice’ He Bosch’s “Betrayal of Christ’’; | Italians and others. Other gems in the old Sp: 
van Huysum’s “‘Garden Bouquet’’; and Van Dyck’s | section are Velazquez’ portrait of the infa 
eo ae Bee us ae ee ee aon Margareta, dating 1655; El Greco’s ‘‘Penitent 
1g Qu an of Bu 5 45 Bie * 
also an xi S. Srihannese: Quan Fin: Pg esa a 4 cree s ‘“‘Arrest of Sta. Engracia’’, te 
. “‘Crucifixion”’ stain glass from Bourges | modern Spanish pain‘ 
and a XV_C. Mille Fleurs tapestry of “‘Two Lovers.” | from such work as Unive and Tiber eat 
The old Spanish painting, together with the con- | Caviedes; ‘‘Blanche,’’ by Pedro Pruna: ‘‘ pec’ 
_ temporary work of Spain, is second only in this | de Soir’’, by Dali; ‘‘Music’’, by Joan Miro: 
_ country, to that of the Hispanic Society of Amer- ! several examples by the brothers de Zubiaurre, _ 
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The Franklin Institute 


Source: An Official of the Institution qi 


The Franklin Institute (founded 1824) is one; city authorities ny ; 
of the oldest institutions in the country devoted | school. Thereafter is esis, Loe 
to the study and promotion of the mechanic arts | Subjects were continued until 1923. 
and applied science. The cornerstone of the old | |The first industrial exhibition (1824) prov 
building it occupied for more than a century, on the | P& .S° succor that it became an annual 
a cane ae ea below Market, in encouragement naar Manche ent, of the 

» Was 4 i 
» From the beginning classes of instruction were dustrial cemikaen aera int fais sa pe es 
opened and an industrial exhibition was planned. | “The Jo of the Franklin Institute was 
ihe eres developed into the Franklin High | issued (1826) and has remained in ecneae 
: Pk , giving a liberal as well as a scientific edu- publication, having reached its 233rd volume. ! 
cation. It served a vital need until 1832, when the ! periodical has had many notable contributors | 
L 


\ 
\ 
L ‘ 


high standard has been maintained in its 
tents. Papers are contributed upon the latest 
opments in science and their applications to 
ry and commerce by workers who are out- 
ding in their respective fields. 
@ Library, also begun with the inception of 
@ Institute, has now grown until it represents 
of the finest collections of scientific literature 
the country. It now contains more than 120,000 
mes and 40,000 pamphlets. It is noteworthy 
its unusually complete patent literature and 
he “‘runs’’ of its domestic and foreign tech- 
al periodicals. 
ginning with awards made for the encourage- 
int of industry, the Committee on Science and 
ie Arts now awards a number of medals and a 
lficate of merit to men or organizations whose 
Stinctive. contributions to the advancement of 
ence or its applications justifies recognition. The 
coveted of these medals is the ‘‘Frankli 
ded (1942) to Dr. J. C. Hunsaker, for his 
in_ aeronautical research and design, and 
ie research laboratories, known as the Bartol 


Os lin 
dal,"’ of which two are awarded 
ong 
te: 
f. P. D. Merica, in recognition of his work in 
h Foundation, in Swarthmore, Pa., 
in 
fiated (1935) with The Franklin Institute. These 


di 
ree 


ns 
: 


ni Niels Bohr, Thomas Edison, 
omson, and Lord Rutherford. Medais were 


hardening of alloys and the heat treatment 
ys: Harold C, Urey, and George W. Pierce, 
of physical science, particularly electrical, and 
ne scientific problems arising 
The Biochemical Research Foundation became 
atories study the processes of disease from 
emical viewpoint: new organie compounds with 
'd to their therapeutic, medicinal. and benefi- 


The Frick 


The Frick Collection, 1 E. 70th St., New York 
ity, was formed by the late Henry Clay Frick 


1919). 

principal part of the Collection consists of 

-to 19th century paintings, several of which 
been acauired since Mr. Frick’s death. 

mong the masters represented are Ducclo. Cas- 

igno, Piero della Francesca, Gentile and Gio- 


Bellini, Titian, Tintoretto, Veronese, 
in, Hals, Van oe Rembrandt, Terborch, 
dael, Vermeer, E Goya, 


: ; Boucher, Fragonard, Chardin, Ingres, 
ane, Hogarth, Gainsborough, Reynolds, Rom- 
, Raeburn, Constable, Turner and Whistler. 
Phere are also bronzes and portrait busts by 
cchietta, Laurana, Bertoldo, Pollaiuolo, Bellano, 
Cellini, Giovanni Bologna, Hans_Vischer, 
en de Vries, Jonghelinck, Derbais, Girardon, 
and Houdon—of whose famous Diana @ 
version is here. 4 
Collection further includes Limoges painted 
@mels of the 16th century, with pieces by 
don Pénicaud, Léonard Limosin, Martial Rey- 
and Jean Court; 17th and 18th century 
‘se and French porcelains; English, French, 
jtalian period furniture; and a few rare Per~- 


S. 5 
me’ works of art are not displayed as in the 
entional museum but are the furnishing and 


e terra cotta 


onorary Director—W. Francklyn Paris. Distinct 
n the Hall of Fame, but under the aegis of New 
University, is the Hall of American Artists, 
ated in the rotunda of the Gould Memorial 
brary, at N. Y. U. Founded by W. Francklyn 
s and offered to the University in 1919, as a 
norial to American painters and sculptors, this 
p contains portraits, in bronze, of the follow- 
artists, all executed by American sculptors and 
b ar subscriptions: 
mes A. McNeill Whistler by Edmond 
A, Ward by Hermon A. MacNeil; J. é 
by himself; Elihu Vedder by Albin Polasek; 
tus St. Gaudens by John Flanagan; Walter 
Paul W. Bartlett; Charles S. Pearce 
Ww. Bartlett; pes Gehvie pe ee 
t , B. Morse 2 
et y Albin Polasek; 
Charles W. 


T. Quinn; 
J. QA 


$41); Francis D. Millet 
ge Inness 


by Scott Hartley; 
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cent values. The laboratories are situated on the 
campus of the University of Delaware, Newark, 
Delaware. 

After a public campaign for funds, the Institute 
moved (1933) into its present building at 20th 
Street on the Benjamin Franklin Parkway in 
Philadelphia. This building is designed to be a per- 
manent memorial to Benjamin Franklin, and in 
cludes a Memorial Hall with an heroic sized statue 
of Franklin by James Earle Fraser. The building, 
besides housing the offices and library of the in- 
stitute, also contains an extensive museum and the 
aaa Planetarium, the latter the gift of Samuel 

els. 

The Planetarium reproduces faithfully the skies 
as observed on a clear night, with the motions 
of the heavenly objects in their proper periods. 
The demonstrations are changed each month so 
that regular visitors may acquire a comprehensive 
knowledge of the skies at all periods of time and 
as they are seen from the different parts of the 
earth’s surface. A fine public observatory. enables 
the visitor to acquire a direct knowledge of the 
skies, and visitors to the Planetarium evening 
demonstrations are encouraged to avail themselves 
of the opportunity it presents. 

There are many exhibits of rare historical value, 
but the great majority are demonstrations of prin- 
ciples and the latest developments of their prac- 
tical application. Special attention is devoted to 
paper-meaking, and printing, subjects of engross- 
ing interest to Franklin. 

In 1941 the National Franklin Committee, to 
signalize Franklin’s continuing contribution to 
American Civilization was organized. Its purpose 
is to further national recognition of and devotion 
to those democratic idéals of which Benjamin 
Franklin is an outstanding symbol. This Com- 


mittee of fifty nationally known men distributes 


literature on Franklin and his activities, free of 
charge. This movement, which is growing rapidly, 
is sponsored by The Franklin Institute.. 


Collection 


Source: Officials of the Institution } 


decoration of an early 20th-century house which 
is itself a part of the Collection. One of the 
rooms is an oak-panelled library, pure with por- 
traits and landscapes of the English School. 
Another is a drawingroom, containing French 
1gth-century furniture of exceptional interest and 
a notable series of wall-panels by Fragonard. A 
third, reproducing an 18th-century boudoir, is 
decorated with panels which Boucher painted for 
Madame de Pompadour. } 

One feature of the house is a fine organ, which 
a sound-transmission system makes audible in a 
number of the rooms. 

Illustrated talks on the schools and masters 
represented in the Collection are given at 3 o'clock 
week-days except Monday and Tuesday. On Sunday 
afternoons, from October to March, concerts by 
well-known artists and chamber music ensembles 
are given as well as guest lectures by distinguished 
authorities. 


Admission free. also on 


Closed on Mondays; 


Decoration Day, Independence Day, Labor Day, 


and Christmas; but open from 1 to 5 on New 


Year’s Day, Lincoln’s and Washington’s Birthdays, — 


Columbus Day, Election Day and Thanksgiving. 


Hours: 10 to 5 on week days; 1 to 5 on ‘Sundays. 


Children under ten not admitted; those under 
sixteen to be accompanied by adults. 


The Hall of American Artists 


by Georg 
aaeee Bat es 
Shr: . Ama p 
John Franagan, and a self-portrait by, Frederi 
Ruckstull. 

Portrait busts of William Ordway Partridge, 
John Noble and Albert Morris Bagby will be added 
shortly and memorials to workers in the decorative 
arts. will occupy the spaces in the alcoves. A be- 
ginning has also been made for an Architects 
Corner in the bronze doors at the entrance to the 
library building, which are a memorial to Stanford 

te, and consist of panels by Andrew O'Connor, 
Herbert Adams, Janet Scudder, Ulysses 8. , Ricci, 
Philip Martiny and Adolph Alexander Weinmann. 


; en ee 


Un 


The Hayden Planetarium of the American 
Museum of Natural History is a theatre of the sky. 
Here, by means of a man-made instrument, the 
stars and other heavenly bodies are projected by 
rays of light on a 75-foot dome, giving an almost 
perfect illusion of the night sky. 

On the first of each month a new sky-show is 
presented. These shows deal dramatically and 
scientifically with the various aspects of the 


heavens. When a new star or a comet appears in 


the real heavens, those bodies are also made visible 
in the planetarium sky, keeping it always up to 
date. The purpose of the planetarium is to en- 
tertain as well as to instruct. To this end music 
and color play an important part in the aesthetic 
and entertainment value of the planetarium shows. 

In the last eight years dozens of shows have 
been presented, among them The Parade of the 
Planets, Pictures in the Sky, Our Sun, Waves from 
Space, etc. A Christmas show is given each year 
in which various suggestions are made with the 
visual accompaniment of the sky itself as to the 
possible identity of the Star of Bethlehem—nova, 
comet, fireball, planet, or beautiful conjunction of 
the three planets, Jupiter, Mars and Saturn. 

Another popular show illustrates several ways by 
which the world may come to an end. One pos- 
Sibility is that the earth might be struck by a 
major comet; another, that it might be destroyed 
in @ collision with a hit-run star; and a third 
Possibility of destruction might be in collission with 
the moon. 

A popular show has been the dramatic and pic- 
torial trip to the Moon, in which the observer is 
rocketed the 240,000 miles to the moon in a space 
ship constructed from the inside dome structure 
of the planetarium itself. With fanfare and pre- 
cision thé voyager lands on the moon in the very 


' midst of a lunar crater,-surrounded by the moon 


horizon. While on the moon he learns what to 


Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery ‘| 


Seurce: An Official of the Institution 


The Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gal- 
lery in San Marino, near Los Angeles, Calif., is an 
endowed educational institution devoted to advanc- 
ing the cause of higher learning. It includes a 
research library for the preservation and diffusion 
of knowledge, particularly in the fields of English 
and American literature and history. It also main- 
tains a free public museum, art gallery and 
botanical gardens. The exhibitions are open each 
afternoon, except Mondays and certain holidays 
(closed annually in October), 

Among the treasures of the library are: 
pone Gundulf Bible, 1lth-century manuscript 

e. 


The Ellesmere manuscript of Chaucer’s Canter- 
bury Tales, made about 1400. : 

The Gutenberg Bible [Mainz, about 1450-55], 
first printed Bible and the earliest extant boo 
produced with movable type in Europe. 

The first book printed in the English language 
The Recuyell of the Historyes of Troye. Printe 
at Bruges, by Caxton & Mansion in 1475. 


The Hispanic Society of America 
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The Hayden Planetarium 4 
Source: An Official of the Institution ¢ 


expect in the way of weather, temperature, 
panions, and even observes an eclipse of the 
caused by the planet earth. : 
The planetarium audience may travel backwi 
or forward in time, finding itself at one moma 
beneath the skies of Gaiilee at the time, of 
first Christmas 2,000 years ago, and at ano 
moment under the stars which not he, but | 
remote descendants will observe and study. . | 
Not only the stars, planets, sun and moon 
represented here, but also such beautiful « 
special sky exhibits as the northern lights, met 
showers with hundreds of meteors lighting up 
sky, rainbows, and real thunder storms. The plang 
sun and moon move against the background of 
stars as they do in reality, the northern ligy 
change and flicker, the comet races in toward 
sun and then bows itself away. > 
In all) about 9,000 stars are shown in- 
planetarium heavens. This includes stars of six 
magnitude. f 
One of the most important roles which ~ 
Planetarium plays at the present time is in | 
direct contribution to the war effort. The Plane} 
rium is a ‘‘natural” for the teaching of navigati 
Through the utilization of its facilities by « 
Army and Navy, many thousands of officers @ 
men in the services have learned that age-: 
science of finding their way around over the surf: 
of the earth and the oceans by using the ste 
Regular classes in navigation and star identificat: 
are carried on twice a week the plane 
dome. Large groups of naval officers, atte 
special lectures presenting the fundamentals + 
navigation theory. _ 
The Planetarium is in 81st St., between Columtt 
Ave. and Central. Park West. An admission fee; 
charged to repay the RFC loan, but this does 1 
apply to demonstrations for New York City pub 
school children in classes. 


The Traveling Library of Sir Thomas Eget 
(15402-1617), founder of the Bridgewater Ho 
Library; 44 classics in a box designed to cam 


them. i; 
Presa folio”’ of Shakespeare’s plays, printed 


Poems of Robert Burns, Edgar Allan Poe, a 
Rudyard ‘Kipling, in the handwriting of t 
authors. | 

Christopher™€olumbus’ ‘‘Book of Privilege 
granted to him by King Ferdinand and Que 
Isabella of Spain as a reward for his discovery ° 
the New World, with marginal notes in his hank 
writing [Seville, 1502]. : 

The ‘‘Richard King Portclano,” about 1502, o: 
of the earliest maps showing ‘a portion of ti 
American continent. - | 

Benjamin Franklin’s Autobiography in his ow 
handwriting. 3 : 

Letter by George III, written in 1782 pendent 


ing all responsibility for anti indepen 
to the American colonies: a sg - ¥ 
| 


Z| 
Source: Officials of the Institution s 


The Museura and Library of The Hispanic So- 
ciety of America occupy two buildings in the no- 
table group on Broadway, between 155th and 156th 
Streets, New York City, which New York owes to 
the public spirit and generosity of Archer M. 
Huntington, president of the Society, which he 
founded on May 18, 1904. The Main Building, which 
houses the museum and library, was formally 
opened in January, 1908, and the North Building, 
devoted to an exhibition ‘of modern Spanish paint- 
is 3 arts, and crafts, in November, 1930. 

he museum is open from 10 to 4:30 daily, and 
on Sunday from 1 to 5. The reading room is open 
from 1 to 4:30 daily, except Sunday, Monday, 
holidays, and the month of August. 

The deed ot foundation provides for the estab« 
lishment in the City of New York: of a public 
library and museum designed td be a link be- 
tween the English, Spanish and Portuguese 
speaking peoples. It provides also for the ad- 


Vancement of the study of the Spanish and Por- 


tuguese languages, literature, art and his on 


for the stu of the countries wherein 
and Portuguese are or have been spoken 


fewer than 100,000 volumes. 
Since the foundation of the Society, the 
aye elected to its i 


gether form an _ internatio: group of specia 
notable exh 
the works of Soroll 
ve] 
pr int 


John Herron 


Source: 


Jchu Herron Art Institute, of Indianapolis, 
4, including an art museum and school in sepa- 
@ buildings, was erected in 1906 from funds be- 
athed by John Herron to the Art Association of 
jianapolis. That association, organized (1883) 
timues to be the controlling and administrative 
nization, composed of officers, a board of di- 
ors, and a membership of approximately 700 


| 
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Art Institute 


persons. The museum has two floors of galleries, 

The collection contains more than 11,000 items. 
including loan or study material, and the following 
generic classification suggests the scope: arms and 
armour, book arts, coins; costumes, , drawings, 
furniture; glass, jewelry, lacquer, metal objects, 
paintings, pottery and porcelain, prints, rugs, 
sculpture, textiles and laces. 


Layton Art Gall 


Source: An official 


yton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, was organized, 
orporated and endowed by Frederick Layton in 
. It is controlled by a Board of Trustees for 
i@ benefit of the public. 

its permanent coilection includes paintings by 
yan Constable, George Romney, Jacob Ruysdael, 
homas Couture, Corot, Bastien-LePage, and such 
prican artists as Rembrandt Peele, Albert Bier- 
dt, Asher B. Durand, George Inness. Ralph 
Waikelock, Thomas Moran, Warren Davis, Fred- 
i¢ Remington, Eastman Johnson, Abbott Thayer, 
ad Hovsep Pushman; 2 of its 6 galleries are re- 


ery, Milwaukee 
of the institution 


served for contemporary art exhibitions, 

Its public services include: Exhibition of’ its 
permanent collection and exhibitions of con- 
temporary art which change every three weeks; 
gallery tours and lectures on art subjects for chil- 
dren and adult groups on request; occasional free 
concerts; the lending on indefinite Joans of cer- 
tain items of permanent collection to public insti- 
tutions in the state; circulating various exhibits of © 
Wisconsin artists to organizations. 

The gallery is open weekdays 9 to’5 o’clock and 
Sundays and holidays 2-P.M. to5 P.M. Admission 
always free. 


Source: An Officia. 


he Los Angeles County Museum, founded in 
, is owned and operated by the County of Los 
eles, Calif. The Museum’s permanent art col- 
Betions include the Paul Rodman Mabury Col- 
ion of paintings by Titian, Tintoretto, Van 
, Lotto, Rubens. Corot, Courbet, Homer, Innes, 
Ryder: the Preston Harrison Collection of 
emporary American and French paintings; the 
7 D. Keeler Collection of paintings; the Anita 
Baldwin Collection of 17th century Dutch paint- 
cna porcelains, and ancient arms, and 


rJ™ 


Th ‘ariners’ Museum was founded by Archer 
x =e s situated on the 
Roads, six miles 


he 
300 


mechanical scale models 
ery. More than 70 ship 
the ship carver, the 
gle with a wingspread 
Steam Frigate ‘“‘Lan- 


er’ of 1 
bout 50 

s, dugouts, Re 
ae are shown; also 


fuli size craft from various countries; 
boats of reeds, skin an 
lifeboats and lifesaving 


Source: Officials 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, in Central 
‘4c. fronting on Fifth Ave., at 82nd St., in New 
rork City, contains 325,811 square feet of ex- 
hibition floor space. 


weekdays, includ 


sion to the 
days and 


cents. 

cause of war condi 
le objects in 

emoved 


Los Angeles County Museum, Los Angeles, Calif. 


The Mariners’ Museum 
Source: Officials of the Institution 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


holidays except 
ay New Year’s liter 


at all times. On 
to The Cloisters | 


tions many of the irre- 
the permanent collection have 
from exhibition or may only be shown 


of the Institution 


fossils were taken may be seen at Hancock Park. 
which is under the jurisdiction of the Museum, 
The habitat group halls of African and North 
American animals are considered to be among the 
finest in the country. 

The California History Hall, containing exhibits 
relating to the early Missions, Spanish Colenial 
oh the pioneers, is of particular interest to ~ 
visitors. 

Other galleries are devoted to Indian culture of 
the Southwest, which includes the significant Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst collection of 221 Indian 
blankets of the finest Indian weaves; South Sea 
Island material; Egyptology; Ethnology. and addi- 
tional science exhibits. : 


. 


‘cools 0 
variety; axes, 
cannon recovere 
other sources, an 
extensive group. 

Several thousan 


the ship trades are displayed in wide 

pikes and swords; bronze and iron 
d by salvage operations and from 
d guns and revolvers form an 


4 
i > 
" 
wd) 


d hthographs, engravings and — 
paintings depict the world harbors of importance 
and almost every type of vessel. These subjects 
are also shown on marine china, coins, stamps and 


medals. 

The Marine Library is composed of more than 
26,000 volumes on shipbuilding, navigation, voyages 
and exploration, naval history, merchant marine. 
and other maritime subjects; a collection of over 
25,000 photographs of sailing ships, steamboats and — 
naval vessels; a collection of several thousand maps _ 
and charts; a group of ship papers, lines and lans 
of vessels, etc. In addition, there is on display a 
herbarium of nearly 400 mounted specimens of local 
flora. , 

There is no admission charge; open daily 9 a.m.- 

5 p.m., Sundays 2 p.m.-5 p.m. i 


of the Institution te 5 a 
from time to time. Photographs of all objects. 
however, are available and the staff is prepared to 
furnish details regarding any object temporarily in 
safe keeping. : 
ANCIENT ART 2 
Among the important architectural elements eb i 


ainted wooden funerary — 
most remarkable’ of ‘heir kind ever — 


Fecha the Theban Prince Meket- _ 


e 
found, from the tomb of 
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Re of the XI dynasty (about 2000 B.C.) The collec- 
‘tions also comprise Egyptian jewelry from the tomb 
of the Princess Sit Hat-Hor Yunet, XII dynasty, 
equaled only by the group in the Cairo Museum, 
several fine colossal and heroic_stone statues 
of Queen Hat-shepsut of the _ dynasty 
(about 1500 B.C.); the Carnarvon Egyptian Col- 
lection, an unusually. fine group of small ata 
presented by Edward S. Harkness; a_ colossa 
winged bull, a winged lion, and a number of 
reliefs—the gift of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and 
of J. Pierpont Morgan—from the palace at Nimrud 
of Ashur-nasir-apal II, who reigned over Assyria 
from 885 to 860 B. C.; a Greek statue, the st 
preserved of the early Attic ‘‘Apollos’’; Roman 
copies of two statues, the Diadoumenos and the 
Amazon, by Polykleitos; Greek and Roman pottery, 
including four colossal Dipylon vases, three large 
kraters—one in black-figure with the Return of 
Hephaistos, two in red-figure with battle scenes 
—and a group of Arretine ware; bronzes from the 
8th century B. C. to the 3rd century A. D.; wall 
paintings from a villa at Boscoreale near Pompeii; 
a collection of ancient glass, one of the finest.in 
the world; Etruscan antiquities, including a bronze 
chariot and three colossal terracottas—all these for 
ancient art alone. 


FAR EASTERN ART 


seum possesses a collection of Far East- 
en aie verious phases of which are world famous 
from the standpoint both of extent and quality. 
The Chinese sculpture group is the most important 
unit. It contains superb pieces ranging in date 
from the Han dynasty (206 B.C.—A.D. 220) to 
the Ming (1368-1644). Recently acquired sculp- 
tures which should be especially noted are the 
great Wei dynasty stele dated A. D. 533-543, a 
black marble stele of the T’ang dynasty (undated), 
and a small wood figure dated A. D. 1282. A few 
early Chinese bronzes are among the most cele- 
brated in the world, notably the Chou dynasty 
(1122-256 B.C.) altar set formerly belonging to the 
viceroy, Tuan Fang, and two Buddhist altarpieces 
of the Wei dynasty (A.D. 386-557). The collection 
of paintings, Chinese and Japanese, is still limited 
to a minor place among the collections of the 
world, although a few fine examples are included. 


7 


‘In the field of the so-called decorative arts the 


m is particularly fortunate. A room of early 
Chinese pottery is one of the most brilliant ex- 
hibits in the Far Eastern collection, and the later 
decorated porcelains form a group which is sur- 
passed nowhere. The collection of Japanese and 
Korean pottery and porcelain, while not so ex- 
tensive, is well chosen and of fine quality. The 
Bishop Collection of 18th century jades is too well 
known to need comment, and here it should be 
noted that the Museum possesses also a few early 
ceremonial jades. Recently there has been added 
an adequately representative group of cloisonne. 
The collection of Chinese textiles of the later 
periods is very rich. The Japanese textile collec- 
tion is steadily gaining in importance and size, 
and these textiles, together with the collections of 
Jacquers, color prints, and sword guards, demon- 
strate the Japanese genius for design. 


. NEAR EASTERN ART 
collection of Near Eastern art exemplifies 
the decorative arts of the Muhammadan countries. 
A number of Syrian mosque lamps and other pieces 
of enameled glass of the 13th and 14th centuries 


“are among the rarest and most precious objects. 


A i4th Century Iranian prayer niche of faience 
mosaic is an outstanding exhibit. The Persian 
and Indian manuscripts and miniature paintings, 
including those in the Alexander Smith Cochran 
Collection, renresent some of the greatest. names 
in Persian calligraphy arid painting from the 15th 
to the 18th century. The collection of rugs, en- 
riched through the gift of James F. Ballard, is 
especially important, representing with character- 
istic specimens the development of rug weaving in 
the Orient. Fine examples of pottery illustrate the 
development of ceramic art in the Near East. The 
domed room from a Jaina temple represents the 
art of woodearving in India. It is supplemented 
by an extensive collection of Indian and Tibetan 
Jewelry, Indian miniatures of all schools and 
periods, and some remarkable examples of early 
Indian stone carving. 


PAINTINGS, AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


The collection of paintings, including oils, past- 
els, and water colors, numbers over 2,500 and 
represents creditably the Italian, Spanish, Dutch 
Piamish, German, ench, English, and American 
schools. 

Appropriately for an American museum, Ameri- 
can paintings occupy more gallery space than those 
of any other school. Among the artists whose 
works are represented are Abbey, Allston, Bingham, 


Blackburn, 
Eakins, Homer, 
Ryder, 


of contemporary American paintings, 0 
Clee through funds established by Geourd 
earn. ‘ : 

The European masterpieces include two Riz 
aels, a large number of Rembrandts, and imp 
ant works by Bellini, Botticelli, Boucher, Ba 
Bruegel, Brouwer, Cézanne, Constable, Corot, | 
bet, Daumier, David, Degas, Delacroix, Diirer, ; 
Angelico, Gainsborough, Giorgione, Goya, El 
Guardi, Hals, Holbein, Ingres, Lawrence, Me 
Mantegna, Memling, Monet, Poussin, Renoir 
nolds, Robert, Rubens, ‘Tintoretto, Titian, Tu 
Van der Weyden, Van Dyck, Van Eyck, Velazos 
Vermeer, Veronese, Watteau, and other masiz 

Special collections of note include: the Bet 
min Altman Collection (notable for Dw 
paintings, Renaissance decorative arts, and 
ental rugs and ceramics); the Theodore M. Dg 
Collection (notable for Italian paintings, Eeypu 
antiquities, and European and Oriental decora: 
arts); the Michael Friedsam Collection (not! 
for early French and Netherlandish paintings 
European and Oriental decorative arts); the B 
Havemeyer Collection (notable for Ninetes 
Century French paintings, Oriental paintings 


decorative arts, and prints). 7 
EUROPEAN DECORATIVE ARTS . 


=> 


Gallo-Roman and Merovingian periods to the # 
of the 18th century. The rarest and most p: 
section of the collection represents the sup 
work of the Byzantine and mediaeval goldsm 
enamelers, and ivory carvers. * 


VI rooms (salon, library, and bedchaml 
from the Hotel Gaulin at Dijon. i 

Among the treasures of the Pierpont Morw 
Collection are five Gothic tapestries from a 
known as the Sacrament Set because they pice 
the Sacraments of\ the Church; two sculpt 
groups, an Entombment and a Pieta from 
famous Chateau de Biron in southwestern Fram 
superb examples of the goldsmith’s craft, from 3 
15th_to the 18th century; a unique collectiom 
snuff-boxes. vanity boxes, scent bottles, - 
dance programs, signed by famous jewelers of.’ 
18th century; and‘a large collection of watclt 
representative of the work of the best 
in_Europe from the 16th to the 19th cent 

In addition toe the material in the P: 
Morgan Wing there are extensive collections: 
European decorative arts—furniture, © tai 
textiles, metalwork, ceramics, and glass—ral 
from the Gothic to the modern period, in i) 
galleries of the Museum. There is, too, an 
cellent representation of sculpture, both Hut 
Dean and American. 


ceramics, fg 
prints, and paintings to present the character 


floor from the end of the 18th century througk 
first quarter of the 19th. pcdernenicens the r 


= historically, is the ‘Assembly Room fro r 


United States Branch Bank, formerly at 1674 V 
and 1824. An d 


taining the 
from the old Van Rensselaer Manor fou 
Al fi Prov 


le Island, was completed in 1931. 

6 galleries, opened in 1934, display a com- 
ice Lying : a erate ee German 

ative arts 0: e and 19th cent fe 
Mrs. Robert W. de Forest, pene ibe 


ARMS AND ARMOR. 


e collection of arms and armor is grouped in 
main divisions—Europe, the Near East with 
Malay Peninsula and Netherland India, and 
nh and China. The European objects, which in 
9e and quality rank with those in European na- 
hal collections, date mainly from 1400 to 1800. 
he Near Eastern section includes many note- 
orthy objects in the main galleries, while ty 
hich are instructive for comparison are available 
the study collection. The Japanese section is 
® most comprehensive outside Japan. 
Phe European collection is a representative one 
om the technical, historical, and artistic stand- 
Dints, including signed works of many of the 
st-known artist-armorers of Augsburg, -Nurem- 
sre, and Milan, and over 450 objects with histori- 
)associations. War equipment; an unusual series 
horse armor; enriched harnesses for tournament, 
procession, or court ceremonies; enriched arms 
ed on state occasions or in the chase—all attest 
the high degree of artistic conception and skill 
execution achieved metal, Among 
any noteworthy objects are the embossed casque 
gned by Philip de Negroli of Milan, the Michel- 
mgelo of armorers; the embossed shield of Henry 
Of France; the richly etched and gilded armor 
man and horse,. dated 1527, of Galiot de 
mouilhac, Grand Master of Artillery of France; 
) harnesses, from the English Royal Armory 
Greenwich, all having belonged to privileged 
iobles of Elizabeth’s reign, one of whom, George 
ord, third Earl of Cumberland, had been her 
lampion; and the chiseled sword of Ambrogio 
ee famous commander-in-chief in the 
letherlands. 
The collection of firearms is comprehensive, 
ng the development of the various mechan- 
as well as every form of enrichment both 
rrel and stock. : 
The Japanese arms and armor cover the entire 
‘era of Japan from the 12th to the 19th 
nry, with many primitive elements antedat- 
the 7th century A. D. 
The Near Eastern section includes armor and 
0 peak al Turkey, India, and Persia. Here is a 
‘: 


Turkish helmets, which date from the 


oy ort 


gations in the United Sta nd an extensive 
Ollection of ma 


terial relating to the Scandinavians 


Y, 
> * 


Mint Museum-of Art, Charlotte, N. C., is a 
t structure, in Eastover Park. It was the first 
4 of the Philadelphia mint in the United 
5. At that time the Southern Appalachian 
as the, Only gold piandh came the one 
fter the Charlotte branc. 
ee then the third branch, in 


; Charlotte in 1991 to 
Edison came to a potie 


ing 
rocess of separating gold from 


f electricity, ame dis- 
Feed tiseaise he found that gold did not exist 
ent quantity to warrant the kind of 


in th 
ments in the 


Source: 


/ f the American Indian, Heye 
Areca’ Bro adway and 155th Street, New 
City, forms one of the group of dings 
new York owes to the public Suth of Arthur 


gton, who gave the site o he museum, 
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time when Constantinople, taken by the Turks in 
1453, ceased to be the eastern capital of the Roman 
Empire and became the seat of the Ottoman do- 
minion. Swords and daggers also form "a note- 
worthy section, Outstanding are blades of watered 
steel, hilts and blades set with precious and semi- 
precious stones, richly carved jade grips, and 
pierced and sculptured steel hilts from the armory 


of the last king of Tanjore. With the Near Eastern 
Malay — 


collection are exhibited rich krisses fr 
Peninsula and Netherland Indiag barbs 2! 


PRINTS 


The Print Study Room makes available to the 
public a collection of prints and illustrated books 
representing the history of engraving, etching, 
woodcutting, and lithography. Here, for example, 
oné may see large and important groups of prints 
by such famous artists as the Master Ss. 
Schongauer, Mantegna, Marcantonio, Diirer, Hol- 
bein, Rembrandt, Goya, Daumier, Delacroix, Mer- 
yon, Haden, and Whistler. The Print Department 
was Started in 1917. It contains modern prints 
from the Harris Brisbane Dick Collection, Rem- 
brandt etchings from the H. O. Havemeyer Col- 
lection and that of George Coe Graves, engrav- 
ings and woodcuts by Diirer from the collection of 
Junius S: Morgan, Americana from that of Charles 
Allen Munn, the William E. Baillie Collection of 
book plates, and vrimitive woodcuts’ from the 
James €. McGuire Collection, The history of 
book illustration is shown in a special collection, 


THE CLOISTERS 


A branch of the Metropolitan Museum devoted 
to European mediaeval art, located in. Fort Tryon 
ay in a new building which was opened in May, 
1938. 
were the gift of John D. Rockefeller, Jr. The col- 
lections include not only the mediaeval material 
brought together by George Grey Barnard, pre- 
sented to the Museum by Mr. Rockefeller in 1925 
and formerly shown at 698 Fort Washington Ave- 
nue, together with objects subsequently added by 
Mr. Rockefeller, but also many objects now, ex- 
hibited at The Cloisters for the first time. Notable 
among the recent acquisitions are the 12th century 
chapter house from Pontaut, the 13th century 
sculptured doorway from Moutiers-Saint-Jean, 
four 15th century windows from Sens, and the 
famous 15th century tapestries depicting The 
Hunt of the Unicorn—the outs set of 
Gothic tapestries in this country. F 


Minnesota State Historical Society 
Source: Officials of the Institution 


in the United States, which is supplemented by the 
special library of the Swedish Historical Society of 
America, on permanent deposit with the state 
society. 4 Ses 

In the society’s division of manuscripts is a con- 
stantly growing body of letters, diaries, and other 
documents left by men and women who have played 
some part in the making of Minnesota. ; 

Scarcely less important histoxpaly’ are the 20,000 
bound volumes of Minnesota and other newspapers 
in the society’s library, files extending from 
first newspaper published in the territory down to 
the present. 


An historical museum visualizes the conditions 


of life in Minnesota’s past. ‘ 


Mint Museum of Art 


Source: An Official of the Institufion 


operations in which he was interested. . 


by. t 
te use, Old Lyme, Conn.,’’ by Childe Has- 
ge i ia Dare,”’ by George 
and a portrait of 
gift of friends of the museum. 
eagle from the facade of the old building has 


eee et 
Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation — 
Officials of the institution 


which was built 2 
and $100,000 for equipment, The 
edifice was opened on Nov. 15, 
are devoted to exhibition roo 


The site and the funds for the construction — 


the — 


by the trustees t/a cost of $250,000 . 
yy the trus "hep iim 5 4 
1922, Three floors 
ms. sie A of 
The Museum has over 2,000,000 exhibits and can ie 


i 
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display but about one-quarter of these at one time. 
The top floor is devoted to laboratories, work and 
study rooms, which are open under suitable condi- 
tions tostudents. Dr. George G. Heye, wno founded 
the Museum and turned over to it nearly half a 
million specimens, is the director. 

Individual trustees have given tmportant special 
collections and meet the cost of field work. The 
exhibits are open to the public week days from 2 to 
5 P.M., holidays excepted. Admission free. 

The museum’s sole aim is to gather and preserve 
for students everything useful in illustrating and 
elucidating the anthropology of the aborgines of 
the Western Hemisphere, Field work has been con- 


stanily pursued in all parts of the New We 
The publications and monographs are notable, ; 
Mr. Huntington in 1925 gave to the Museums 
acres, near Pelham Bay Park. A modern stoi 
and study museum building has been erected oni 
site. The library of the Museum, containing s: 
25,000 volumes, complete serial runs of the » 
portant periodical publications in its field, || 
many thousands of pamphlets, is deposited at 
new building of Huntington Free Library . 
Reading Room, 9 Westchester Square, the 
Its collections are available to all accredited 
dents for research purposes from 10 A.M: t 
P.M. daily,.Sundays and holidays excepted.” 


? 


Museum of Science and Industry, Chicago 


Source: An official of the Institution t 
(Located in Jackson Park, at 57th Street and Lake Michigan) 


Around the dome of the Museum of Science and 
Industry is inscribed its theme—‘‘Science Discerns 
the Laws of Nature; Industry Applies Them to the 
Needs of Man,’’ 

In these days of world change, when old stand- 
ards are being questioned and untried ideologies 
projected, it becomes increasingly important that 
the fundamentals of our. American democracy be 
emphasized and their significance made clear. The 
Museum of Science and Industry tells that story; 
it demonstrates the basic laws of pure science— 
those foundation stones upon which our mode of 
life\is erected. It shows the utilization of those 
laws by industry. It presents the truth to thou- 
sands of visitors that science is not an abstraction, 
but something in which every one of them is 
vitally concerned, What greater story exists? 
When was this need for telling it ever. more 
pressing? 

To those who may feel that the lack of geo- 
‘graphic. frontiers has precluded the possibility of 
further progress, the Museum of Science and In- 
dustry presents myriad new intellectual frontiers— 
those of science and industry—which are only now 
being opened. It is in this direction that the 
Museum of Science and Industry offers inspiration. 

The year 1941 was marked in the history of the 
Museum of Science and Industry as the first full 
year during which this theater of animation was 
available in its entirety to the public. Hundreds 
of industrial organizations and scientific groups 
have cooperated in the installation of exhibits de- 


signed to show by lecture-demonstrations 
operating machinery the scientific principles 
production methods of the important indust 
processes. Extensive exhibitions in the fields 
Fuels and Metals, Power, Transportatio: Gray 
Arts, Chemistry, Physics, Agriculture, Engineer 
ppg a and Medical Sciences: are now / 
isplay. 

There are more than eight acres of moving = 
hibits, many of them operated by the ing 
himself. 

The attendance in 1941 was 983,272. : 

A definite increase in the usefulness of 
Museum to private and public schools and colle 


minutes, an increase of 240%. 

The Museum is open to the public every 5 
the year except-Christmas. ‘There is never 
admission charge. Admission to the Museum CO 
Mine, which has been visited by nearly a mill 
persons, is 30c for adults, llc for children. 7 
Museum is open from 9:30 A.M. to 5:30 P.M, dati 
including Saturdays and Sundays, except duris 
the winter months, when the closing hour is 44 
P.M. Monday to Friday inclusive. y | 
_ Lecture-demonstrations are given at frequel 
intervals throughout the day without charge, 


Museum of Natural History, Eugene, Ore. ie | 


Source: Officials of the Institution _ ty 


The Museum of Natural History is connected 
‘with the University of Oregon, in Eugene. It has 
collections relating to geology, botany, zoology and 
anthropology. 

_. Included in the Condon Museum of Geology is 

_ Material from the John Day fossil beds in central 
Oregon; collections of minerals arranged accord- 
ing to the Dana classifications; an educational set 
of rocks and minerals, given by the U. S. Geological 
Survey; suites of fossils, both vertebrate and in- 
vertebrate, from various regions in the western 
pert of the American continent; a complete skele- 

m of the saber-tooth tiger from the Rancho La 


Museum of Navajo Ceremonial Art 
Source: An Official of the Institution 


The site, com- 
' the Sangre de 
Cristo mountains, is the gift of Miss A. E. White. 
The architect was Wm. P. Henderson. M4 


music 
with Navajo teligion. 


Brea near Los Angeles, Calif, 
The Herbarium has mounted specimens tro: 

Oregon and the Pacific Northwest, with se 

Ceeead from the eastern states and the Phili 


The anthropological collections of 
Pel os ho eae is af the aver 


were designa 

etn arate Seren of * : 

ections consist of skeletal material and of cul 

material from both archeol. 

ray sources, eological and con’ n 
€ University has about 5,000 | 

vertebrates available for study, among. these ares 

fine collection of mounted Oregon birds. 


records of approximately 
ceremenial pivects baskets. 
and an extensive libr: 

on Navajo art 


from As ee 


@ and other countries is 


ri : Source: An Official 
Phe Museum of New Mexico, a state institution, | 

its headquarters in the historic Palace of the 
overnors, oldest pubiic building in the United 
ites, built in 1610, on the Plaza of Santa Fe. 
‘The exhibits of the Museum are almost entirely 
nfined to the Southwest. The Palace proper 
aa atk natin Sp pee epee a section 

st-Spanish periods, under i 

® State Historical Society. <f yl dled 
A second building, an Art Museum, contains 
manent and temporary exhibits of the work of 
Duthwestern artists. 
A third building, the Hall of Ethnology, was 


Source: An official 
‘The Museum of Vertebrate Zoology is situated in 
Life Sciences Building on the campus of the 
iversity of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

“It was founded in 1908 and has been endowed by 
fiss Annie M. Alexander as a repository for speci- 
ms and information relative to the higher verte- 
te animals of the Pacific Coast region of North 
ica. It is entirely devoted to research under- 
makings and does not have any exhibit halls. 


z, : Source: An Official 
The National Academy of Design, an organization 
American Artists, Was established in New York 
825 and incorporated in 1828, to cultivate and 
md the fine arts. The Academy's first presi- 
£, Samuel R. B. Morse, a portrait painter, was 
fe inventor of the telegraph. 
he Academy maintains an annual exhibition 
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The Museum of New Mexico 


of the Institution 


adced in 1940, illustrating the livin 
the Southwest and his cniturell aitlinenieee, ane 
The Museum is also engaged in extension work, 
and has developed branch museums in several other 
eee pag ee pe ie administers 
numents, four o 
of Ped Spanish Missions. A Coe 
ne Management of the Museum is provid 
sa ae asp we alge orca a te orate, 
ection of the i 
of Atmerica. : Archaeological Institute 
e School of American Research also carries 0: 
research in South America, Central America and 
in the Southwest. 


Museum of Vertebrate Zoology 


of the Institution 


The particular groups of animals with which it 
is concerned are the mammals, birds, reptiles and 
amphibians. The large and continually growing 
collection totalled in 19343, 231,715 catalogue entries. 

The specimens, with the accompanying field 
notes, photcgraphs and maps, proyide the bases 
for studies in evolution of species, in systematics, 
faunistics and ecology. : 


of the Institution 


| 
of paintings, sculpture and engraving to which 
all artists may contribute, subject to Jury. At 
these exhibitions, various prizes are awarded. 

The Academy maintains a free art school, where 
various branches of art are taught." The Henry 
W. Ranger Fund, for the purchase of paintings — 
to be represented in the various museums of the 
country, is administered by the Academy. / 


Source: An Official 


she tional Academy of Sciences was estab- 
sh fe peneronn: approved by President Abraham 
foln (March 3, 1863). The act of incorporation 
cifies that ‘. . . the Academy shall, whenever 
upon by any department of the Govern- 
nt, investigate, examine, experiment, and report 
any subject of science or art, the actual 
ense of such investigations examinations, e€x- 
timents, and reports to be paid from appropria- 
ns which may be made for the purpose, but the 
demy shall receive no compensation whatever 
any services to the Government of the United 


he National Research Council was organized 


hington, D. C., was established by the Act of 
agress of March 24, 1937, an 
1941. The National Gallery 


gees ep ae page about $15,000,000, was 
ed with funds given by INS the direction of 
Po vient Bongid D. Shepard, en she ie 
né Tn a ES ere Wa dstect for the build- 
ng was the late | John Russell Pope. ite struc: 


pe. 
me of the Lately aT pull, in 


The ex- 


ble. 
of the Gallery 
ed dome sup- 
marble. The 
e height of the 
0 feet. 


* 


he bu: 


is a garden court, with a 
liths of Indiana limestone. 
court has been installed a 

Park of Versailles. 

re rotated during 
es is varied 
art shown. 


National Academy of Sciences Pale bp 
of the Institution ) aa x 


Bele) by the National Academy of Sciences. Its 
ganization was requested by President Wilson as 
a measure of national preparedness. The National 
Research Council was perpetuated by the National 


Academy of Sciences (April 29, 1919) in response to HY 


President Wilson's further request 


In 1919 the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
allotted an endowment of $5,000,000 for a suitable 


buiiding for the Academy and its agent, the Na- 

tional Research Council, the income from the re- 

mainder to be used for the general maintenance 

of the Academy building and the Research Coun= 

cil. ‘The building, which is at 2101 Constitution | 
Ave., Washington, was dedicated April 30, 1924. 


The National Gallery of Art 


Source: An Official 


of the Institution ; 
Plaster walls with travertine trim are used for the — 
early Italian rooms. Damask wall coverings with 
travertine trim are used for the later Italian 
paintings. Later Flemish and Dutch masters are 
shown against oak panelling: Eighteenth Century. 
American paintings are shown ~ 


donna,” and ‘‘Saint George and the Pragon Ne Q 


Eyck’s ‘“‘Annunciation”’; Botticelli’s ‘* 
4 ndts, and three Vermeers. 
ee sere SaaS the Mellon Collection 


- intings t 
aoe afin the famous Hermitage Gallery, in 


Leningrad. ; are 
i e building and his’collection for the 
witional Gallery, Mellon expen gine Nea nee 
ontribute wor 1 
agaes Ont quality, for the benefit of the ie Le 
and as 4 eek aga ea to the ‘al 
e \* . 
adyencaret ereat collection to come to the Gallery 
since Mellon’s death, was that of Samuel pra 
lof New York. This collection of italian < 4 on ; 
of the most complete ever. amassed by @ 8 as Ae 
dividual, contains 275 paintings and 18 pie of 


‘a 


Niccolini-Cowper Ma-— Bes 
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sculpture. Included in the Kress- Collection are 
such masterpieces as ‘“‘The Calling of Peter and 
Andrew” from Duccio’s ‘‘Maesta’’; Giotto’s. ““Ma- 
donna,” formerly in the Goldman Collection, and 
Giorgine’s ‘‘Adoration of the Shepherds,”’ from 
the collection of Viscount Allendale. Other famous 


‘paintings in the Kress Collection ar® Raphael’s 


portrait of Bindo Altoviti, and 9 examples of 
Giovanni Bellini. t 

In 1940, the Trustees of the Gallery acquired 
from The A. W. Mellon Educational and Charitable 
Trust eleven early American portraits including a 
Vaughan-type portrait of Washington by Gilbert 
Stuart, and ‘“‘The Washington Family” by Edward 
Savage. This gift was followed by a loan of 
several portraits of the same period. 

A group of American'paintings has also been lent 
to the National Gallery from the well-known Ches- 
ter Dale Collection in New York. In addition to 
these, Dale has lent to the Gallery a large 
number of important French paintings, including 
well-known masterpieces by Boucher, Drouais, 
Chardin, ‘David, Delacroix, Manet, Courbet, Degas, 
Cezanne, Renoir, and others; also examples by old 
masters, including El Greco, Tintoretto, Rubens, 
Zurbaran, and others. From the Harris Whittemore 


» Collection the Gallery has received loans of out- 


standing works by Whistier, Degas, and Renoir. 

- In 1942, Joseph E. Widener gave the famous 
Widener Collection in memory of his father, Peter 
A. B. Widener. The collection contains more than 
one hundred paintings, including fourteen Rem- 
brandts, two Vermeers, seven Van Dycks, Bellini’s 
“Peast, of the. Gods,’? Raphael’s ‘‘Small- Cowper 
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Madonna.’ The gift also includes outsta 
Renaissance and French sculpture and exe 
of the decorative arts. : , =| 
In 1943, Lessing J. Rosenwald gave his 
brated collection of over 6,000. prints and drav 
containing superb impressions of all the 
masters of the graphic arts. The print colle 
has also been supplemented by gifts of prints 
Miss Ellen T. Bullard, Miss Elizabeth Achelis‘ 
and Mrs. J. Watson Webb, and three anony} 


Piranesi, Raimondi, Rembrandt, 
Turner, Whistler, Hausbuchmeister. 
The National Gallery of Art is open to the p 


days, and from 2 p.m. to 10 p.m. on Sun 
There is no charge for admission. Copying is 
mitted upon application for permission during 
hours the Gallery is open, except on Satur 
Sundays and legal holidays. | 

Special tours of the Gallery’s Collectionr 
given daily, and lectures in the auditorium | 
a week. Free concerts are given Sundays ever) 
in the Garden Court. Groups of visitors wis 
to have the service of a staff member for a tow 
the building may make an appointment one 
in advance. d 


7 MELLON COLLECTION : 


Paintings 
American School—Copley, Savage, Stuart, Trum- 


-bull, West. 


British School—Constable, Gainsborough, Law- 
rence, Raeburn, Reynolds, Romney, Turner. 

Dutch School—Cuyp, Frans Hals, Hobbema, 
Maes, Mor, Metsu, Rembrandt, Terborch, Vermeer. 

Flemish School—David, van Eyck, Memling, 


Rubens, Van Dyck, van der Weyden. 


French School—Chardin, Lancret. 
German School—Durer, Holbein the Younger. 


_Italian School—Fra Angelico, Antonello b 
sina, Giovanni Bellini, Botticelli, Cimabue, 
Filippino, Lippi, Masaccio, Masolino, Peru 
Raphael, Titian, Veronese. j 

Spanish Schools—Goya, El Greco, Velaz 

Sculpture 5 

French Schoel—Clodion, Legros. Ee 

Italian Schools—Agostino di Duccio, Ams 
Desiderio_da Settignano, Donatello, Gio 
Bologna, Laurana, Mino da Fiesole, Andrea 
Robbia, Antonio Rossellino, Jacopo r 
Verrocchio. 


KRESS COLLECTION OF ITALIAN ART 


Painting—Fra Angelico, Andrea del Sarto, Baldo- 
vinetti, Bartolommeo Veneto, Giovanni and Jacopo 
Bellini, Bordone, Boiticelli, Canaletto, Carpaccio, 
Catena, Cima, Correggio, Cossa, Crivelli, Daddi, 
Domenico Veneziano, Duccio, Gentile da Fabriano, 
Giorgione, Giotto, Giovanni di Paolo, Guardi, 
Filippino and Filippo Lippi, Pietro Longhi, Pietro 
Lorenzetti, Lotto, Luini, Magnasco, Mantegna, 
Masolino, Moroni, Panini, Perguino, Piero di Co- 


simo, Pintoricchio, Pontormo, Raphael, Rot 
Rotari, Salviati, Sassetta, Sodoma,/Tiepolo, T: 
retto, Titian, Veronese, Verrocchio. | 
Sculpture—Amadeo, Benedetto da Maiano, ¢ 

tale, Desiderio' da Settignano, Pietro Lo! 
Mino da Fiesole, Andrea della Robbia, An 
Rossellino, Tino di Camaino, Verrocchio. 
soit BO Mr.~ eee has placed on | 
yy Coysevox, 5 , Bers 

and, Vittoria. ese. ae 


WIDENER COLLECTION 


Paintings 


British School—Constable, Gainsborough, Hopp- 
ner, Raeburn, Reynolds, Romney, Turner. 
Dutch School—Cuyp, Frans Hals, Hobbema, 
Rembrandt, Ruisdael, Vermeer. 
. Flemish School—David, Rubens, Van Dyck, 
Italian Schools—Giovanni Bellini, Bronzino, An- 
drea del Castagno, Benozzo Gozzoli, Lorenzo di 
Credi, Andrea Mantegne, G. B. Moroni, Neroccio 


The National Gallery 


de’ Landi, Ambrogio de’ Fredis, Raphael Tit 
Spanish School—El Greco, Murillo. oh 
Rachels School ppb J , 
chool—o. mn, 

sacaues Saly. i—Clodio: Falconet, . al 
alian Schools—Benedetto da Mai: 4 
venuto Cellini, Desiderio da Settignano, Done 
Giovanni Bologna, Mino da Fiesole, Lucca’ 
Robbia, Rossellino, Jasopo Sanrovino. ~ ; 


i} 
| 


of Canada | 


Source: Officials of the Institution 4 


The National Gallery of Canada in Ottawa was 
founded by the Marquis of Lorne, Governor-General 
of the Dominion, in 1880, and was organized in its 
present form under a Board of Trustees in 1913. 
Its purposes are: to build up as representative a 
collection as possible of the art of all periods; and 
to encourage and cultivate correct artistic taste 
and Canadian public interest in the fine arts. 

Continual additions to the collection in the past 
thirty years have helped to fulfil the first func- 
tion, The collection includes works by the follow- 


Lucas Cranach the Elder, Bartel Bel- 
jam, Bartholomaus Bruyn; Spanish—El Greco, 
Ribera, Murillo, Goya; French—Claude, Rigaud, 
Chardin, Perroneau, ‘Corot (2), Millet, Boudin, 


British—l4th Century Primitive, Hans 
Lely, Hogarth, Kneller, Ramsay, Reynolds : 
Hoppner, Gainsborough (2), Morland, Cro 
Romney, Lawrence, Beecher, Constable, 
ee trvag en poe Hunt, 
, Brangwyn, ‘voy, John, 

Orpen, Lavery and others. 7 wed! | 
‘The collection of Canadian painting, xi 


Cottet, Degas, Monet, Pissarro, Sisley, Ce: 
Ewe 


and graphic arts is the most comple: 
The National Gallery. is also eniencted Ww! 
care of the Canadian War Memorials Col 
comprising over one thousand works, 
Canadian and-British artists. Ba y- 
The Department of Prints ‘and -Draw: 
tains some fine exon pies of the great 
Netherlands, an ench and English 
of engraving from their beginnings to 
times, and drawings and watercolors by 
masters of the same schools, including su 
sheimer, Gove, Claude: Wattoon, Brueghe 
5 ude 
Renan its CARE 
0 discharge its second function, la 
Gallery has evolved a system of ate Ni si 
which cover the Dominion from coast to ¢ 


National Geographic Society, of which Dr. 
Grosvenor is President, was founded in 
38 “‘for the increase and diffusion of geographic 
jawledge.’’ It played such an important role in 
ploration and the advancement of science, and 
80 effectively interpreted and illustrated geog- 
phy for the layman, that its membership exceeds 
100,000, its researches and expeditions range to 
@ ends of the earth, and its dissemination of 
graphic and other scientific knowledge extends 
every community in the world. 
Whe Society pioneered in the stiidy of Alaska and 
ing up that territory. It supported Peary 
his expeditions that culminated in the attain- 
mt of the North Pole. It sent an expedition to 
enland, with the U. . Navy cooperating, 
rough which Rear Admiral Byrd acquired the far 
rthern fiying experience that carried him to 
h of the earth’s Poles. It cooperated and con- 
uted financially to the Byrd Antarctic Expedi- 
nS and assigned scientific observers. 
mh & series of expeditions led by Dr. Neil M. 
id, the pre-Columbian city of Pueblo Bonito 
@haco Canyon, New Mexico, was unearthed and 
jtored. Other expeditions based on the work 
Pueblo Bonito, led by Dr. Andrew E. Douglass, 
mulated a tree-ring calendar which extends the 
ology of the southwestern United States back 


es of the Yangtze River, rivaling 

and Canyon and sent back to Amer- 

.® Yich collection of rare, ancient ceremonial 
hh are now in the Library of Congress. 

Saye ees encouraged public interest in 
tional Parks and conservation. At a cost of 
0,000 it purchased and presented to the Govern- 
ent 2,239 acres of the finest giant sequoia and red 
yellow pine within the Sequoia National Park. 
am 1934, the Society in cooperation with the New 
ari Zoological Society made a series of deep sea 
splorations off Nonsuch Island, Bermuda, under 
i@ leadership of Dr. William Beebe. A 
d depth of 3,028 feet was attained. 


world 


eted, which reached an altitude of 60.613 
On Nov. 11, 1935, Capt. A. W. Stevens (now 
ol., Ret.), and Capt. O. A. Anderson (now 
Gen.), piloted Explorer Il, with a capacity 
D0 cubic feet greater, to a record height of 


5 feet. 

m038, Bradford Washburn discovered in Alaska 
| Yukon one of the world’s largest ice fields 
glacial systems outside the polar regions. 
ng the summer of 1936 the National Geographic 
y-Smithsonian Institution Archaeological Ex- 


e William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art and 
Atkins Museum of Fine Arts is in Kansas 
Mo. The building, which was opened (1933) 
the modern classical tradition, The fields of 
spresented in the collection include painting, 


e New England Museum of Natural History, 
ded in 1830 by the Boston Society of Natural 

y in Boston, Mass., maintains yaluable 
imens of birds, mammals, reptiles, fishes, 
ts, rocks and minerals from the New England 


she Museum’s library, one of the country’s most 
smplete nature libraries, is open to the public. 


e Newark Museum, dedicated to art, science. 
on and industry, is on Washington Street, 
's from Washington Park. The original build- 
riven to the city in 1926 by Louis Bamberger, 
ns the Museum’s exhibition galleries, a ref- 
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National Geographic Society, Washington, D. C. 


Source: An Official of the Society 


pocaton to Bering Sea, under the leadetship of Dr. 
. B. Collins, Jr., excavated mounds near Cape 
Prince of Wales, discovering the first site of the old 
Eskimo ‘‘Thule Culture’ found in Alaska, con- 
ed that this culture spread eastward from 

To study conditions in the photosphere, chromo- 
sphere, and corona of the sun during the eclipse 
of June 8, 1937, the Society, cooperating with 
the U. & Navy, sent an expedition to Canton 
Island, om the air route from Hawaii to New 
Zealand. 

Matthew W. Stirling, leader of the National Geo- 
Taphic Society-Smithsonian Institution Archaeo- 
ogical Expedition to Vera Cruz, Mexico, Jan. 16, 
1939, discovered the oldest dated work of man in 
the Americas, a Mayan stela bearing a date equiva~ 
lent to Noy. 4, 291 B. C. In 1940, a second expedi- 
tion to. Tabasco uncovered five colossal heads 
Sere in stone. Each head weighed 15 tons or 

In 1941, in Veracruz State, a cache of more than 
700 jade objects was found. At the Tabasco site 
in 1943, numerous other jade objects were un- 
earthed, some carved from emerald green gem jade, 
the first jade of such high quality ever found in 
the Americas. 

In_ its work of diffusing geographic knowledge, 
the Society relies principally on its publication, the 
National Geographic Magazine. 

The Society has compiled and distributed among 
its entire membership a series of maps of all 
continents and oceans and other major regions. 


In 1943 the Society printed five supplement 10- 


color wall maps: Africa, Europe and the Near East, 
Theater of War in the Pacific, the World, and the 
Northern and Southern Hemispheres.  __. 

These follow maps of North America, South 
America, and Asia issued in 1942. The series of 
maps was planned in cooperation with the War 
and Navy Departments. For these and other guy- 
ernment agencies tens of thousands of copies are 
being run off, in addition to the more than a mil- 
lion and @ quarter printed to afford the Society's 
members comprehensive and timely charts to follow 
world events. 

The Headquarters of the National Geographic 
Society in Washington contains galleries for the 
exhibition of enlarged photographs taken by its 
specialists in all parts of the world. The Society 
maintains a geographic library, enriched with 
such collections as the Arctic and Antarctic litera- 
ture gathered by the late Maj. Gen. A. W. Greely. 

The Society has awarded the Hubbard Gold 
Medal to Peary, Amundsen, Gilbert, Shackleton. 
Stefansson, Bartlett, Byrd, Lindbergh, Andrews. 
Anne Morrow Lindbergh, Stevens Anderson, and 
Ellsworth. It also awarded special gold medals to 
Peary, Amundsen, Goethals, Eckener, Byrd, Amelia 
Earhart, and Thomas C. Poulter, and a goid medal 
to Floyd Bennett. i 


- William Rockhill Nelson Gallery and Atkins Museum 


Source: Officials of the Institution 


sculpture, decorative arts, textiles, tapestries, 
period rooms, ceramics, etc. All periods, from pre- 
classical to modern times, are included. European 
and American art are represented, and as well 


there is an extensive Oriental collection, which | 


includes Far-Eastern and Near-Eastern art. 


The New England Museum of Natural History 


Source: An official of the Institution 


The educational work covers an extensive field. 
Free motion pictures are given Saturdays and Sun- 
days during the winter season, and by appointment 
to classes of school children, for whom guide 
service is also provided. a 

A growing collection of loan material, films and 


slides is available to teachers and students of\ 


Boston and suburban schools and is supplemented 
by lecturers from the Museum, 


The Newark, N. J., Museum 


Source: An Official of the Institution 


erence library, the Science and Registrar’s De- 
artments. 
i The Museum owns one of the outstanding col- 


lections of Tibetan art and ethnology in this coun- — 


try. Among its other important Possessions are 
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Japanese netsukes and other Oriental art objects; 
a representative collection of American paintings 
and sculpture acquired gradually and with discrim- 
‘ination from the time of its founding, including 
contemporary works and ‘“‘primitives’’; some 6,000 
coins representative of all nations; 200 moving 
models showing the art and science of mechanics. 
The collections of the Science Department cover the 
fields of astronomy, the earth sciences, biology 
and man, 5 

The Museum’s Educational work is extensive both 
in direct service to the schools and independently 
in the Junior Museum. Clase cooperation exists 
between the schools and the Museum. Special 
exhibits related- to the school curriculum are or- 
ganized. In addition the Museum has some 9,000 
objects of visual education which are lent to the 
schools for class use. The Junior Museum Club 


The New York Historical Society Museum and Library 
Source: An Official of the Institution 


The New York Historical Society, founded in 
1804, is open free upon weekdays, 10 A. M. to 5 
P.M.; and on Sundays and holidays from 1-5 P.M. 
It is closed on Mondays, New Year’s Day, July 4, 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, and the month of August. 
The Society has occupied since 1908 the building 
on Central Park West between 76th and 77th 
Streets, in New York City. The Society maintains 
a library, museum and gallery of art. The library 
contains 300,000 volumes and large collections of 
pamphlets, newspapers, prints, maps and manu- 
scripts, all relating to American history. 

The first newspaper printed in New York City 
was the New York Gazette, established in 1725 by 
William Bradford, the first printer in the Colony 
of i The soviety’s file of this paper begins 
wi : 

Here are to be found, also, a complete file of 
New York City \Directories from the first one 

rinted in 1786; an unusual collection of genea- 
Ogical material; and an excellent local history 
section covering every state in the Union. The 

‘Manuscripts include the Horatio Gates, James 
Duane, Rufus King, Albert Gallatin, James 
Alexander, Gen. John Lamb, Lord Stirling, Baron 
von Steuben, and Cadwallader Golden Papers, and 
200 George Washington letters. They comprise 
the finest assemblage of documents in existence 
relating to the American side of the Revolutionary 
War, comparing favorably in scope with the col- 
lection of papers of British generals and states- 
men who conducted the war in America, now in 
possession of the University of Michigan. 

- Also of importance are the original articles of 
Burgoyne’s surrender; an orderly book record of 
Nathan Hale’s execution; letters patent from 

. Charles II to Edmund Andros, 1674, authorizing 
him to take over New Netherland from the Dutch 
Governor; Lord Cornbury’s Charter to the City 
of New York; the correspondence of the American 
Fur Co. with its Western posts; and the manu- 
de of Henry O’Reilly relating to the telegraph. 
.. The old New York prints cover the period from 
the earliest View of the City, published in 1651, to 
Modern times, and ineludes the Burgis View of 
the City, 1717, of which only one other copy is 


has an enrollment of 8,614 and an active mem» 
ship of 600, In 1942 there was a total attends 
of 6,885 at Club activities, such as modeling, 
ing and other forms of art and craftwork, na 
study, playwriting and the publication of “Drury 
a quarterly magazine. Sy SNS eee] - 
The Museum. has frequently changing exhibits 
art, ethnology, industry and science. . It is 
occasional publications. Each season @ serie 
free concerts is given en Sunday afternoons 
Natural Science program is offered by the Scid: 
Department; an Arts Workshop is open to adui 
gallery talks, demonstrations, film programs, , 
radio programs are given in connection with - 
rent exhibits. A nine-months apprentice co 
is given to a small group each year (suspended 
the duration of the war). An invitingly furnis 
‘“‘Members’ Room’ is set aside for the use 
members. a 


three Known copies; the Dyckinck plan of 1 
the Ratzer map of 1767, and the Commission 
map of 1811. 

The museum occupies five floors and contd 
many relics of N. Y. and American history. 

Of local relics the Beekman family coach, uv 
before the Revolutionary War, in this city, ma: 
mentioned, as well as the remains of the fam 
equestrian statue of King George HI, 


the original furniture of Federal Hall, wh 
Washington was inaugurated first. President, 

an almost complete collection of the John Ro 
plaster groups with many of the original bron® 

A collection of European and American folk a: 
numbering 15,000 objects, was recently acqui: 

The Gallery of Art now numbers over 1 
paintings, including old masters. Over 900 
Paintings are American portraits by such 
as Charles Willson Peale, Gilbert Stuart, Jd 
Wollaston, Benjamin West, Asher B. Durand, Jd 
Wesley Jarvis, and many others. ‘ 

The Society also possesses the original ws 
color drawings made by John James Audubon 
his “Birds of America’’—460 beautifully execu 
pictures. } 

Over a dozen carriages of the 19th cent 
which were formerly used in New York City | 
exhibited here, as are relics of the old Volun’ 
Fire Department. - 

The Port of New York Gallery is given cver# 
the maritime history of New’ York and is fitted 
the style of a sailing vessel, from the ‘“‘cabin’’ 
which views of the New York skyline ma 
seen as it appeared at various times in its hi 

The Naval History collection is an outst 
gathering of relics, manuscripts, books and 
quate to the American Navy from 1775 to mod 

mes. | 


Old Dartmouth Historical Society | 


| 


Source: An Official of the Institution 


The Old Dartmouth Historical Society in: New 
Bedford, Mass., contains a collection of furniture, 


THE WHALING MUSEUM 


One of New Bedford’s most interesting spots and 
considered one of the finest collections anywhere 
on the whaling industry in the New Bedford Whal- 
ing Museum. A large and unique collection of 
whaling implements, log-books, shipping lists and 
gurios are preserved here. Of a special interest are 


Oriental 


Source: An Official of the Institution 


The Oriental Institute of the University of Chi- 
cago, in Chicago, Ill., is a.research laboratory for 
the investigation of the early human career which 
is now believed to have occurred in tie ancient Near 
East, the region folded like a horseshoe around the 
eastern end of the Mediterranean Sea and includ- 


ing Egypt, Palestine, Syria and Ira 
Persian Gulf. i a yt Son aid 


} 


costumes, portraits, relics of all kinds and d 
ments illustrating the history of the Fh 


the Lagoda, largest ship model in the world 

by Miss Emily H. Bourne, as a memorial to. 
father, the late Jonathan Bourne, one of the t 
successful whaling merchants, the humpback w 
skeleton, and the collections of scrimshaw. 
whaling irons. The DeCoppet collection of 40 5 
models is also of interest. - 


‘4 
| 


4 


Institute 


The Institute operates from its n 
quarters at the University, whee ii ngee 


research fed by. the inv 
eeasinae estigations of its 


The field expeditions have contribut a 
archaeological background of Stone A e ene 
Near East. The Institute’s Prehistorie Survey | 
traced Pleistocene man’s successive flint wor 

on the banks of the Nile and along the 


‘uncovered evidences of green savannas and 
akes in North Africa passing through a period 
slow desiccation to become vast deserts. The 
tory of the earliest potters and metal workers has 
een unfolded at Megiddo, Palestine; Tell Asmar 
md Khafajah, Iraq; Alisher, Anatolia; and Per- 
epolis, Iran. From Tell al-Judaidah in North 
ria has come a hoard of cast copper statuettes 
larrying the beginnings of competent metallurgy 
her back in man’s career than had heretofore 
een supposed. The discovery of early Sumerian 
One statuettes in Iraqu has brought about a re- 
ere son of all former evaluations of pre- 


freek ert. 
Inscriptions, reliefs, paintings and architecture 
rom the Egyptian tombs and temples have been 


Peabody Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology ae 


Source: An official 


The Peabody Museum of Archaeology and Eth- 
ology at Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., 
v founded in 1866 by George Peabody. It is 

charge of a Director and Faculty responsible 
o the President and Fellows of Harvard University. 
[he Museum works in the closest cooperation with 
fhe Department of Anthropology of Harvard and 
most of the research of these two Divisions is 
pintly determined. 

Since its founding, more than 450 expeditions 
fave been sent to every continent, resulting, with 

@ addition of important gifts and purchases, in 
the building up of one of the most comprehensive 
md best balanced collections of Ethnology, Arch- 
pology and Physical Anthropology in the world. 
~The first scientific studies of Mayan archaeology 
Bre made under its direction and its collections 


tom this area, and from Middle America generally, | 


Source: An Official 


‘The Peabody Museum of Natural vate 
in Yale University, New Haven, Conn., founded in 
866 by George Peabody, is primarily intended for 
aid in teaching and research in connection with the 
kéientific departments of the University, but it also 
3 exhibition halls designed to interest and in- 

Btruct the general public. 
“its collection in Vertebrate Paleontology, built 
ip by Prof. O. G. Marsh, Peabody's nephew, is 
fe of the greatest in the world; and it has ex- 
give collections in Zoology, Invertebrate Pa- 
ntology, Mineralogy, and Archeology. Connected 
ith the Museum is the Bingham Oceanographic 
oratory, with large collections of deep-sea fishes 
4 invertebrates. The Museum also has a library 

0! e 50,000 volumes. 
The. eS the ated peers * aoe 
e anim gdom, and are arrang Ww 
Q life from invertebrates to 
Hall of Invertebrate Paleontology con- 
exhibits, one arranged Bad sl 
show 


4 . 
“ab 


one of the most valuable in any 
iseum; an exhibit to show the nature of, fossils 
i to demonstrate how extraordinarily delicate 
sils can be etched out of limestone, a habitat 

> with @ representation of a forest at the time 
al was being formed in the yy ree a case 


sl howing adaptation in molluscan shel various 


of. Most strikin 
aropod, Brontosaurus, 


The Philadelphia 


Source: 


in 
the first floor, 


eries SES 


alized collections of paintings: and prints, as: 
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Peabody Museum of Natural History 


Officials of the Institution 


ee ee eee. ee : 
extensively recorded and published by expeditions 
in various parts of Egypt, especially at Luxor. 
Abydos —_ ee Senk's > fede 

Excavations of the palaces of the Assyrian ¢m- 
peror Sargon II at Khorsabad and of the Persian 
emperors at Persepolis have revealed the glories 
of late pre-Greek orienta] monarchies. Founda- 
tion records, coins, and thousands of clay tablets . 
at Persepolis provide data for rewriting the story 
of Achaemenid life and times. 

Five exhibition halls in the Institute head- 
quarters contain representative collections of ob- 
jects from the field, featuring among them a forty- 
ton human-headed winged bull from Khorsabad, @ 
sixteen-foot statue of Tutaenkhamon from Egypt, 
and a ten-ton bull’s head from Persepolis, 


of the Institution 


are among the finest in existence. Its collections 
of Old World archaeology, typologically arranged, 
are not equalled in the New World. In Ethnology, 
the material from the Pacific Islands, secured in 
part through the vision of Alexander Agassiz, is 
important, end the Museum is also rich in material 
representing the native tribes of Africa, of South 
America and of the Plains and Northwest Coast 
Indians of North America, where some of the ob- 
jects date from the Lewis & Clarke expedition of 
1806. The archaeology of the southwestern United 
States, including the Pueblo Indian area, is also 
strongly represented. 
The Library, with its 60,000 books and pamphlets, 
covers the entire field’of Anthropology. It includes 
all the anthropological journal and other proceed- i 
ings and reports of anthropological societies and| - 
museums throughout the world. : 


of the Institution 


horned skulls of the ceratopsian dinosaurs, and a 
Testoration of the armored dinosaur Monoclopius;. 
mounted skeletons of the toothed birds that liv 
in Kansas in Cretaceous time; rare winged reptiles: 
and a 15-foot Cretaceous fish, Portheus. On the 
east wall there is in process of construction an 
immense mural depicting the progress /of et 
throughout the geologic ages. . 

The Halls of Mammals contain representatives 
of the fossil and living animals of many of the 
vertebrate groups and, on the south wall, a series 
of mounts showing the most characteristic mam- 
mals of the several Cenozoic epochs. Of special 
interest is the series of horse skulls and limbs © 
assembled by Prof. Marsh to support the Theory 
of Evolution. 

Completing the circuit of the first floor are the 
Hall of Ethnology, showing the culture of 
peoples, as exemplified by the Plains Ind 7 
Halil of Technology, showing the process of manu- ~ 
facture among various peoples of such objects as 
boats, musical imstruments, baskets; + and @ 
third hail wi displays of pottery, etc 
famous South American sites; also exh: 
show ie 2 a in the South 
Seas and in the Far North. 4 

The second fioor is devoted to offices, laboratories, 
seminar rooms, and library. Ay 

The _ fioor Mo ig oe of ager ie e 
nomic zoo , &@ Hall o eralogy, * 
of Meteorites, When completed, 4 will have @ 
Hall of Southern New England Natural History. 

An important division of the Museum is the 
School Service Department, which not only 
clubs in natural history, but provides locent 
service in the Museum for schools all ‘over the 
state, and sends lecturers on natural history 
jects into the local classrooms. 4 


Museum of Art ' 


} 


well as of ceramics, glass, textiles, furniture and 
other objects of special interest to the craftsman, 
designer, pero Le amateur and student 
e arts and craits. 
TS ne enters from the east the stair hall, domi- 
“nated by St. Gauden’s bronze figure of ine from 
the west, a foyer installed with works of French ~ 
XVIII century sculpture, given in memory of Ed-— 
ward T. Stotesbury. On the staircase here is the | 
tapestry, woven from Boucher’s design, for the 
Prince's Chamber of the Hotel de Soubise in ee 
South of the stair hall is a Romanesque Cloister. 
of the XI century from Saint-Genis de Fontaines 


j af ees 2 ees 


eee AOR ee ee ee eer 


_ bronzes. 
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on the northeast border of Spain. Adjoining, 
through two Romanesque doors, are units contain- 
ing mediaeval glass, notably three rondels from 
the French royal abbey of Saint Denis, about 1250. 
The Romanesque Hall includes a portal from the 
Abbey of Saint Laurent (Niévre), XII century. A 
suit of tournament armor here, formerly in the Im- 
perial Collection at Vienna, was e by Lorenz 
Colman at Augsburg, about 1500. 

The French Gothic chapel of the XIV century 
from the Commanderie d’Aumoniére at Pierrecourt 
(Haute Sadéne) has an altar from the Church of the 
Templars at Norroy-sur-Vair (Vosges), about 1400, 
and is installed with fine examples of glass, sculp- 
ture, and devotional objects. A French Gothic 
room of the XV century from near Le Mans 
(Sarthe), contains carved furniture formerly in the 
Figdor Collection in Vienna. 

From the Gothic Hall open five French Gothic 
doorways of the XIII to XV_centuries, leading to 
Italian Gothic rooms from Florence and Venice, 
and to the collection of Enslish Gothic woodwork. 

North of the stair hall are the sections devoted 
to Renaissance and modern art, successively in 
Italy, in Spain and Germany, in Flanders and _Hol- 
land, in France, in England and in America. 
Galleries devoted to these countries are flanked on 
either side by antique rooms of corresponding 
period. Conspicuous among the Renaissance objects 
from Italy and France are the sculptures and carv- 
ings in marble, bronze and wood from the Foulc 
collection purchased by the Museum, including a 
Virgin and Child by Desiderio, an Adoring Virgin 
by Luca della Robbia and numerous XV century 
Among.the architectural units aré, ele- 
ments from the Picolomini Palace in Siena, from 
Santa Maria del Popolo in Rome, and from the 
Chateau de Pagny, including its choir screen and 
the sculptured Virgin of Pagny. 

Beginning with the Dutch School there are 
paintings from the collections given by William L. 
Elkins and George W. Elkins, including also French, 
English and American works. Particularly inter- 
esting is the series of French rooms of the Louis 
XIV, XV and XVI periods, including especially the 
collection of French decorative art bequeathed by 
Mrs. A. Hamilton Rice. The north wing has at 


The Pierpont Morgan Library 


Source: Officials 


The Pierpont Morgan Library, 29-33 E. 36th 
St., New York City, consists of collections formed 
by the late J. P. Morgan, with additions made by 
his late son and namesake. \ 

The facilities of ‘The Pierpont Morgan Library 
are freely available to all students pursuing study 
or research in the fields covered by the various col- 
lections in. the Library. 

The entire Library (two buildings) is open daily 
except Sundays, legal holidays, and August, from 
9 a.m, to 5 p.m. There is no charge at any time. 

Original material from all divisions in the Li- 
brary, with the exception of paintings and works of 
art, may be used by the students in the Reading 
Room. A large collection of reference material, in- 
eluding many volumes now rare or out of print, is 
also available. 

A card og ed the holder to use the Reading 
Room will be issued to accredited students either 
an application at the Library or upon request. 

Upon reasonable advance notice, special exhibi- 
tions will be arranged for classes pursuing study 
inca particular field. The Reading Room is at the 


_ disposal of such classes except when a lecture is be- 


ing held there. 
Exhibition Room. Exhibitions of material are 


nae Parouehout the year. They are frequently 


anged. \ 

Principal Collections in the Library—Assyrian 
aa pep onian Seals, Cylinders, and Cuneiform 

ablets. 

Egyptian, Greek, and other Papyri. Mediaeval 
and Renaissance Manuscripts from the Sixth to 
the Sixteenth Century. 

The collection of over 800 volumes is especially 
notable for its illuminated manuscripts, as well as 
for eee of particular interest for their textual 
content. * 

Among these are the Four Gospels, in Latin, 
French, 9th Century. The entire text is written 
in letters of burnished gold on vellum of varying 
shades of purple. There are lectionaries, paaltere: 
missals and breviaries. A description of animals 
in Persian, dates from the 13th Century, A copy 
of Aesop’s Fables in Greek, was done in italy in the 
1ith Century. A manuscript, illuminated, of Frois- 
tens ina ere is reas ¥ ae Century. Hours 

Manuscripts an ose of the Four 
Gospels abound in the collection. A set of 35 
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either side suites of antique English. and Ameri(! 
rooms, several of the former being hung with b 
a paintings bequeathed by John H. 1 

en. 2 > 
The south wing of the Museum is devoted! 
oriental art, beginning with the Near East, wh 
the installation includes the carpets of the Josi 
Lees Williams Memorial Collection. From i 
sanian Persia’ comes an arched portal excavai: 
at Damghan, as well as a series of bas-reliefs fri 
Rayy. Islamic art of Egypt, Anatolia and Persis 
represented, the last by a mosque revetment ji 
mosaic tile and by a vaulted interior of painy 
stucco—both of the Safavid period. The dispy 
of art of India includes an entire sculptured tem 
portico of the XV century from Madura, bese 
many works of the Graeco-Buddhist, Buddhist 

Hindu periods. The section devoted to the. 
of China surrounds a large palace hall of the Mi 
period, and includes as other major units a 


The John G. Johnson Collection comprises od 
a thousand works illustrating the evolution : 
painting, with many masterpieces of the first i 
Samco especially in the Italian and Flema@ 
schools, 


neuses. ¥ 

The A. E. Gallahn Collection is devoted 
twentieth-century painting, chiefly French a 
American, with masterpieces of Picasso, Leger 4 
many others. 


of the Institution 


| Italian playing cards, 15th Cent i ‘ 
Ttalian. playing ca ury, lustrates tl 
classical, mediaeval, and Renaissance 
Authors’ Autograph Manuscripts, 
English, American, French, and Italian. ‘ 
Autograph letters and documents of Weste 
Kuropean and American historical and literait 
personages, artists, and others, dating from ¢: 
Eleventh to the Twentieth Century. | 
Printed books dating from the inception — 
poate in Europe (ca. 1455) to the ‘Twentles 
This section includes first and eart: ions | 
elds of science, history, liturgy, iheciogy “Titer 
ture, romance, etc. The section devoted to Fren 
dramatists and other French writers of the si 
teenth to the eighteenth century is nearly compl 
in first as well as in later editions. The Libra 
is particularly strong in the field of English h: 
liturgy, and literature, generally first edi 
commencing with an important collection of be 

from the press of the first English printer, Wilhat 
Sao (1475-1491), through the nineteenth Cex: 


455. P: 
Bible” is the first printed Bible and the Gut a 


an, 
. Two 


spoken of as the 
copy is 
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erica. Although portions of it had appeared 
for to this edition, the whole of the Old Testa 
ht here appears in print for the first time. 
Costume. Collection of books and prints, repro- 
ting and detailing costumes of all ages. 
okbindings, including metal bookcovers, from 
fe Eighth to the Twentieth Century. 
included in the examples of metal book covers is 
‘gold and jeweled cover, French, 9th Century, 
msidered the most finished specimen of Carolin- 
nh goldsmith’s work in existence. The figures 
“bepoussé relief depict Christ crucified, mourned 


by the sun and moon, the Virgin Mary, St. J 
A ee = Sie augels, - ok 
riginal drawings by European artists from the 

Fourteenth to the Nineteenth Century. ~ 

Etchings by Rembrandt, including examples of 
nearly all of his work in this medium, in first as 
well as in later states. The finest and most com- 
plete coilection in the couritry. ' 

English and other Mezzotints, from the first 
mezzotint by von Siegen (ca, 1609—ca. 1680) 
through the artists of the Nineteenth Century. The 
collection numbers over 2000 items. 


Source: Sarasota County 


he John and Mable Ringling Museum of Art in 
Tasota, Fla., was established by the late John 
Imgling. The museum and its art collection, 
led at between $30,000,000 and $40,000,000. with 
adjoining palatial home, was left. to the State 
‘his death, with the provision that Florida 
wld assume title upon the liquidation of the 
s of his estate. 


a oes in the gallery—were collected by 
@ circus magnate during a period of 35 years. 
hey include one of the world’s outstanding ex- 
bits of the works of Peter Paul Rubens and 

Rochester 


‘The Rochester Museum of Arts and’ Sciences, 
hester, N. Y¥., in 1929 began to assemble com- 
collections which, step by step and grade 
ade would illustrate the school curriculum 
the City of Rochester. The selection of material, 
otion pictures, els and actual raw material 
So arranged that it fits into the immediate class- 
n needs of the teacher; 60,000 to 90,000 children 
helped every month by this service. The war 
d the staff into military service. 
he Museum, which occupies a new structure, is 


’ Rosicrucian Egyp 


he Rosicrucian Egyptian, Oriental Museum, 

Jose, Calif., was established in 1930 by The 

erucian Order, A.M.O.R.C. Housed in a struc- 

of Byzantine architecture, its seven galleries 

n a collection of several thousand exhibits 

‘om all parts of the Orient and from interesting 
s of ancient civilizations. 

3 exhibits consist of Egyptian mummies of 

ian beings, animals, an birds; statuary, 

y, utensils, clothing, and works of art of 


hs 


Fou by the San Diego Society 
ee Te ae ent the oldest scientific 
thern California (incorporated 


Site exhibits occupy three floors 220 feet long 


-to- bitat groups and manu- 
include up-to-date ha e SENG coisa 


evoted to the 


San Francisco Museum of Art . 


pals rise draw- 
European ani merican; 
by contemporary Western 
European and Eastern 
especially Mexican. 

trom Permanent 

. Each gallery changes 
each month. Review of 


average of once is stressed, but 


porary movements of art 


T he more than 700 original paintings—there are 


The John and Mable Ringing Musenm of Art 


Chamber of Commerce 


among other immortals represented are Rembramit, 

Raphael, Titian, Tintoretto, Paolo Veronese, Van 

Dyck, Fra Bartolommeo, Frans Hals, Andrea Del 

seas a Frans Snyders, Murillo, Velasquez and El 
reco, 

The museum, built around three sides of a tropic 
courtyard, with the open end facing Sarasota 
Bay, is recognized _as one of the continent's archi- 
tectural gems. Hundreds of antigue columns, 
marble statues, arches and doorways were brought 
from Europe and incorporated in the structure. 
The museum completed and opened to the eure 
pice 8 visited by more than 100,000 art lovers 
annually. 


Museum of Arts and Sciences 
$ Source: An Official of the Institution 


administered by the Municipal Museum Commission 
of the City of Rochester and the fields of interest 
covered by the activities of the museum under the 
Commission, are those of: Industrial Science, 
Natural Science, Social Science and Education. 
The Commission has authorized the museum to” 
publish original articles covering the fields of 
research, general guides to the museum and to 
scientific subjects, and special monographs. 


The 
institution conducts -expeditions inthe field of © 


geology, archaeology and biology. 


tian, Oriental Museum 
Source: An Official of the Institution 


vanished races. 
The Museum also contains the only full-sized, 


Ss 
exact reproduction of an ancient Egyptian rock - 


tomb to be seen in America—such a tomb as one 
sees in the sandstone cliffs on the west bank of the 


U r Nile. ; 
The collection contains models of the Great Pyra- 


mid, King Tutankhamen's tomb, and other objects — 


of historical importance. 
Admission is free. 


San Diego Natural History Museum 
Source: An Official of the Institution 


ticular emphasis on San Diego County. Many of 
the cases are arranged to aid in the identification 
of local wildlife, fishes, native plants and minerals. 
In addition to the public exhibits, there are, in 
well-equipped working laboratories, some 750,000 
scientifically prepared study specimens, man of 
them collected on the Museum’s field expeditions, 
which are used for the advancement of eae | 
by their curators, b Paks a, workers, and by 
various Governmental bureaus. i 
Tn March, 1943, the U. S. Navy took possession 
of the Museum as a supplementary hospital. Offices 
‘and research departments have remained the 
building, but public exhibits have been removed 


until after the war. { 


e 


ls an historic show building up the back- 

graead ot some phase of modern art is presented. 

Important exhibitions organized by the useum : 

Evolution of Landscape Painting from 15th_Cen- 

tury Through 

by Paul Gauguin: 
tecture and Its 


each year 
drawings, 


4 


‘ 


q 


> 


aa 


“transactions of learned societies, 


a 
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The Smithsonian Institution. 
Source: An Official of the Institution : 


The Smithsonian Institution in Washington, 
D. C., was established by statute (1846) under the 
terms of the will of James Smithson, an English- 
man, who bequeathed his fortune (1826) to the 
United States to found an institution for the ‘‘in- 
crease and diffusion of knowledge among men, 

The Smithsonian Institution throughout its his- 
tory has conducted and encouraged important 
scientific researches, explorations, and investiga- 
tions, and its Secretaries—Joseph Henry, Spencer 
F. Baird, S. P. Langley, Charles D. Walcott and 
C. G. Abbot—have contributed largely to the ad- 
vancement of knowledge. 3 PaO 

The Smithsonian issues 13 series of scientific 


\ publications which are distributed free to libraries, 


learned ‘societies, and_ educational institutions 
throughout the world. It also maintains a library 
of 900,000 volumes which consists mainly of 
and scientific 
periodicals. 4 

Branches of the Institution are the National Mu- 
seum, the National Gallery of Art, the National 
Collection of Fine Arts, including the Freer Gallery 
of Art; the International Exchange Service, the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, the National Zoo- 
driest Park, the Astrophysical Observatory (with 
field stations at Mt. Wilson, Calif., Table Mt., Calif,. 
Montezuma, Chile, Tyrone, New Mexico, including 
the Division of Radiation and Organisms. 

The United States National Museum is the depos- 
itory of the national collections. It is rich in the 
natural history, geology, paleontology, archeology 
and ethnology of America, and has large and im- 


Texas Memorial Museum, Austin 
Source: Officials of the Institution 


The Texas Memorial Museum on San Jacinto 
Boulevard, Austin, Tex., was opened to the public 
Jan. 15, 1939. The directors are the Regents of 
The University of Texas. Exhibits cover anthro- 
pology, botany, geology, history, and zoology. The 
Museum is open to the public weekdays 10-12 a.m. 
and 2-5 p.m.; Sundays, 2-5 p.m. The entrance to 
the Museum is into Memorial Hall designed to 
commemorate notable events in Texas history. 
History exhibits are «n this floor. 

The anthropology exhibits are on the fourth floor. 


' The tools, utensils, weapons, ornaments and cos- 


tumes of several races of man and many tribes are 
represented. The north half of the exhibit hall 
contains ethnological materials and the south half 
archaeological materials. Interesting collections ot 
objects of the Chinese, Japanese, Javanese, African 
Negro, and American Indian are shown. Many 
cases are devoted to the stone and flint work of the 
Texas Indians. Others contain numerous specimens 
of Caddoan and Asinai pottery, smoking pipes, and 
shell ornaments. Seven dioramas in an alcove of 


Thayer Art Museum, 


Source: Officials of the Institution : ® | 


The Thayer Art Collection, in Lawrence, Kans., 
given to the University of Kansas by the late Mrs. 
William B, Thayer, of Kansas City, Mo., illustrates 
the development of design in textiles, ceramics, 
glassware and costumes. It includes important 
paintings of the American school, ,Chinese and 
Japanese paintings and Japanese prints of ex- 
ceptional merit. The collection of textiles includes 
examples of Coptic and Byzantine weavings, 
Venetian embroidery of the fifteenth and sixteenth 


* 


United States Army Medical Library 


Source: An Official of the Institution : 


The United States Army Medical Library, Wash- 
ington, D. C., is the library of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s Office, United States Army, and is the 
largest medical library in the world. It began with 
a collection of books in the office of the Surgeon 
General of the Army, an office created in 1818. 
Near the close of 1840 Surgeon General Joseph 
Lovell compiled a list, or short catalogue of the 
books in his office. This material became the 
nucleus out of which the present collection has 
evolved. Its real growth as a library began in 1865 


with the assignment of Surgeon John Shaw Bill- |, 


ings, whose fostering care laid the strong founda- 


portant collections illustrating American 
including military and naval material, as Wels 
yaluable series relating to engineering and 
tries: It is an educational and research muses 
and issues scientific publications., Its aeronau 
coliection contains many historic aircraft, inclu’ 
the NC-4, the Spirit of St. Louis, and the Wil 


Mae. f 

The buildings are open to the public 9 A, M 
4:30 P. M., every day except Monday; Moni 
1:30 P M. to 4:30 P. M. 

The National Collection of Fine Arts conti 
numerous important art works acquired by / 
Smithsonian Institution during the first 
century of its existence, including a valuable = 


Fi ee ae i 


of Fine Arts is the Freer Gallery of Art, the git 
Charles L. Freer, comprising rich collections 
Chinese and Japanese art in every branch, ¥ 
many paintings and etchings by Whistler. and 
famous ‘‘Peacock Room,” besides works by The 
Dewing, Homer, and Tryon. 3 


this room represent the domestic life of som 
the better known tribes of Texas Indians. 


types of oil fields in Texas. In the recess at 
east side of this room is the skeleton of one of 
largest of the bony fishes. Maps show the 
areas of Texas during successive geologic peri 
Among the fossils are the glyptodon, a sloth, art 
complete Triassic reptile. .The Texas .Centeny 
of Statehood is to be commemorated in 1945-46 
a collection of.exhibits for a Hall of Remembray 
as a memorial to World War II is being assemh 
for the Texas Memorial Museum. The muse 
was built as a memorial to the pioneer builc 
of Texas and to those Texans who gave their 
in World War I. |, 


University of Kansas 


. | 
centuries, French and Spanish brocades 
seventeenth and eighteenth eaneatien! oF 
tapestries and embroideries, Indian and Pi 
shawls and rugs, Paisley shawls and Ameri 
sh ooumers es it Ne I 

ere are paintings by Innes, és 
Vedder, Martin, Carlson, Robinson, Henri 
Bosboom, Griffith, Noble, Mesdag, and others. 
m8 geet of Se tres oe English po: 
5 rT. an rs..F.Py ; 
recently added. pies 


everything ed 
sciences, including dental and veterinary me 
The collection consists of more than one m 


The Army Medical Museum, 7th St. and Inde- 
ndence Ave., Washington, D. C., was founded in 
by, Surgeon General William A. Hammond with 
me 7,00C specimens from the buttlefieids of the 
‘ivil War. The original purpose was to make it a 
juseum for the study of war wounds, but it’s scope 
i enlarged with the years to include the whole 
cal field. It now functions as a diagnostic 

er for the entire Army for the study of disease 
injuries. The present collection consists of 

@ than 150,000 specimens, over 70,000 photo- 
phs and approximately 500,000 microscopic 
: More than 100,000 persons visit the museum 


'y. 
The first floor of the museum contains exhibits 
m the normal structures of the human body, and 
Dilections of historic instruments and appliances. 
hs historic section contains one of the world’s 
gest collections of microscopes, stethoscopes, 
moscopes and similar items of medical in- 


phtha 


"rhe John H. Vanderpoel_ Memorial Art Gallery 
i Beverly Hills, Chicago, Ill., originally was in- 
nded to perpetuate the memory of one man, but 
irtists everywhere whose fancy anc sentiment were 
ght by the originality of the idea have con- 
buted to the collection voluntarily until #the 


‘The Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, in Richmond, 
fa., opened to the public Jan. 16, 1936. Among 
he founders was the late John Barton Payne who 
‘e money and his collection of pictures, etchings, 
jooks, furniture, and carvings. ye des 
mong the paintings in the permanent collection 
Scrape ar d Cattl (Nicolaas Berchem); por 
and Cattle : : 
rait of @ Scholar (Ferdinand Bol); Grand Canal 
Fénice (Antonio G. Canaletto); Wind in the East 
Carlsen): Hilda Spong (William M. Chase); 
ng Stream (Walter Clark); Portrait of 


» 


pour (Chester 

th Room (Childe Hassam 

John C. Calhoun, Henry Clay, . Lo 
, Daniel Webster, Mrs. Lucy Page White- 
the Bryan family, Mrs. John Barton Payne, 
> P. Barbour and the artist (G. P. A. Healy); 


Henry W. Long 


reester Art Museum was founded in 
Beecicr, Mass., in 1896 by Stephen Salisbury. 
par e permanent collections contain selections of 
iropean, American and Asiatic art of all periods. 

7 are notably strong in paintings of the Italian, 

ach, Spanish and American Schools. Painting, 
ture and decorative arts of Egypt, Mesopo- 
and the ancient East, and of Classical and 
diaeval times are also represented, as well as 

t and the Near East. Separate de- 
rtm ‘maintained for the study and dis- 


of prints and engravings, textiles, metalwork, 
and d 


lomesti¢ crafts. 
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United States Army Medical Museum 


Source: An Official of the Institution 


} The Worcester Art Museum 


Source: An Official of the Institution 
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terest. The section on anatomy contains many 
skeletons, models, dissections and other specimens 
Showing the normal aspects of the human and 
animal bodies. Of particular interest is the col- 
lection of human embryos which ‘are represented 
a4 actual specimens ranging from the third week 
of pregnancy up to the full term baby. Several sets 
& os pecans er, ie of the features is 
amous quintuplets which wer = 
tucky in 1896. sg Were a 
The second fioor is the museum of pathology 
which contains specimens of abnormal, diseased 
and injured organs. Some of the feature exhibits 
cover the subjects of cancer, tuberculosis, venereal 
diseases, war injuries and diseases of the skin, 
There is a large display of human monstrosities or 
abnormal babies, A group illustrating some super- 
stitions of medicine are especially interesting. 
Admission free. 
days and holidays, from 8:15 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


PAR EAS Se 
John H. Vanderpoel Memorial Art Gallery 


Seurce: An Official of the Institution 


memorial has grown from one painting to hundreds 
of items. Its entire collection adds up to 527 and it 


is significant that although its fame has spread | 


throughout the world of art, the collection remains 
in the little village where Vanderpoel lived and 


allery has become a memorial to all-artists. The worked for so many years. 


Virginia Museum of Fine Arts 


; Source: An Official of the Institution 


John Eliott (Janssens van Ceulen). 

Landscape (H. Bolton Jones); Ecce Homo (Jean 
Jouvenet); Sylvan Landscape (William Keith); 
Portrait of a Gentleman (Nicholas de Largilliere); 
Lord Byron (Sir Thomas Lawrence); Portrait o: 
a Lady (Sir Peter Lely); Judge Payne; Madonna 
of the Rappahannock; the Last Supper (Gari 
Melchers); Betrayal of Christ (Adam F. van der 
Meulen)}. 

Isle in the Seine (Claude Monet) adoration of the 
Shepherds; Italian Landscape (Gaspard Poussin); 
Madonna of the Cherries (Raibolini); Magdalen 
(Guido Reni); Lady Doubleday (Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds); Rescue of St. Catherine (School of Peter 
Paul Rubens); Italian Seaport, (Claude Vernet); 
Gentleman With a Gold-headed Cane (Gilbert 
Stuart): The White Church (Gari Melchers); Torso 
with Green Earrings (Bernard Karfiol); The 
Wounded Jockey (Edgar Degas). There are two 
portraits by Thomas Sully. 


j 


The Library of the Museum contains over 12,000 
books and periodicals on art and Telated subjects 
which may be consulted ef It also 
contains a loan collection o ted 
photographs and 16,000 lantern slides covering 
subjects in art—architecture, sculpture, painting 
and minor arts—history and travel, and exhibitions 
for elementary and secondary schools. “Ways of 
Seeing,” a permanent exhibition, illustrates the 
principles of the visual arts. It was designed by 
Lee Simonson-and installed through @ grant from 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 


in 
In the M. H. de Young Memorial Museum, 
:old an Francisco, Calif., there are 
ee outed egyptian, Greek, and 
adjoin a series 
of the Renais- 
Dutch, Flemish 


porcelain, 
“the series, followe' 
d early 


the 
‘erial.’ Prints in the entrance galle: 
‘roduction to the early history, ge 


Source: Officials of the Institution 


x 


M. H. de Young Memorial Museum S: 


/ BX, 
f the State. Four interiors 
ee sts first four decades after 


cultural backgro 


ilieux 9: 
cgi hg suah, The entire state was canvassed for 


material to provide furniture (with origina] up- 


holstery), draperies, Tugs and bric-a-brae for these 


four period rooms. 
c , along with the California 
net he Bef devoted to early California 


costumes. Also in the west wing is ne ae = A 


d weapons from early es 
Poder and a gallery containing shi models. 
In the northeast w: is showi eee) es 


Open every day, incliding. Sun-’ 


nae Lea 


, . i ee Lal 


Nad “att 


646 U. S.—The White House; Washington M on.; Roosevelt Library B 3 | 
The White House cy 


Source: An Executive Mansion Official 


. 


The White House is located on the south side of 
Pennsylvania Avenue between the Treasury and 
the State Department Buildings. The buildings 
and grounds cover an area of about 16 acres, The 
buildings consist of the mansion, the east and 
west terraces, and the Executive Office. 

The main building is about 170 feet long by 85 
feet wide. It has four floors. The east and west 
terraces are one-story structures. The east terrace 
is about 35 feet wide and 215 feet long extending 
on the east side of the main building. it is used as 
am entrance and cloak room for large receptions. 
The west terrace is about 35 feet wide and 165 feet 
long extending from the west side of the building. 
It contains the President’s swimming pool and a 
few small offices for members of the household staff. 

The East Wing is a 3-story structure about 156 
feet long and 82 feet wide, at the east end of the 
East Terrace. It was erected after the declaration 
of war in 1942 to provide additional office space. It 
is the main entrance for the public and for all 
social functions held in the White House. The oil 
portrait of Rachael Jackson, wife of President An- 
drew Jackson, was hung in the new east wing on 
April 15, 1943. 

The Executive Office is a three-story structure 
about 140 feet long by 100 feet wide at the west end 
of the west terrace, It was not part of the orig- 
inal design but was added in 1902 to accommodate 
the office force of the President. In May, 1937, 
an electric alarm system whereby any of the 
President's secretaries could call an armed guard 
at an instant’s notice was installed in the Execu- 
tive Office. 

The design of the White House proper and the 
terraces is said to have been suggested by that of 
the Duke of Leinster’s palace in Dublin. It is of 
the classic style of architecture, and has been much 
admired by architects.» The exterior walls of the 
building are constructed of light gray sandstone 
from quarries on Aquia Creek. Virginia, and were 
Painted white in the course of the reconstruction 
after the fire in 1815. PS 

The White House was the first public building 


- erected, in Washington, the corner-stone having 


been laid on October 13, 1792, in the presence of a 
distinguished company of citizens arid officials, 
which did not, however, include President Wash- 
ington. The site was selected by Major L’Enfant, 
the French engineer who prepared the plan for the 
city. and was approved by Washington. The 
architect was James Hoban, a native of Ireland 


Washington National Monument 


of marble from the Temple of Concord in Rome, 
contributed by the Pope, was stolen. Mainly be- 
cause of the popular indignation caused by this 
incident, no further funds were forthcoming from 
the public and construction work ceased. In 1876 
work was resumed at Government expense by the 
Corps of Engineers, U. S Arm 


21, 1885, and was opened to the public on 
Oct. 9, 1888. 7 

The. monument is faced with~dressed white 
marble in 2-foot courses. All of the marble was 
obtained from a nearby source in Maryland with 
the exception of the stone in the first 13 courses 


ui } 


who had resided for some years in Charles 
South Carolina. 

The White House was first occupied by Presidet 
and Mrs, John Adams in November, 1800, eithout 
some of the interior construction, notably the finiy 
a the East Room, had not been completed at th 

ime. 


On August 24, 1814, the building was burned . 
the British forces which had captured Washingta 
the fire destroying the interior and part of tl 


completed in 1824, and the north portico in 183 
The East Room—The walls of this room a 
covered with wood panelling. enameled: the orn} 
are twelve low relief panels by Piccirilli Brothex 
sculptors,.the subjects being taken from Aesom 
fables. On both the east and west sides of the rog 
are two mantels of colored marble, with mirra 
over them. The room is lighted by three crysts 
chandeliers, and by four bronze standards bea 
electric lights, which are placed at the four corne 
of the room. The window draperies are of héais 
crimson silk damask. The floor is oak. : 
_ The Green Room—The wall covering and curtai 
in this room are of green silk damask. The whi 
Marble mantel, together with that in the R& 
Room, was originally in the State Dining Roox 
having been purchased in England. 
_ Whe Blue Room is elliptical in shape and is com 
sidered to be rarely beautiful in its proportion 
The wall covering above the white enameled waini 
coting is of heavy corded blue silk, and the curtaii 
are of the same material. The mantel is of whill 
their credentials. and guests at State dinners a 
receptions. 
The Red Room has a white enameled wainscotin 
a eh Se oe neneEe ge Ss a silk cae S 
and an 0a! joor. ie white marble mantel 3 
duplicate of that in the Green Room. & 
_The State Dining Room is used for all lars 
dinners and luncheons, and can séat comfortabit 
100 guests. The walls from floor to ceiling are : 
Daneled and carved oak, and the window curtairil 
are of green velvet. The ceiling, in stucco, 
elaborately decorated. The chimney piece is 


stone, and the chandelier and wall branches ai 
silver. j 


portion of shaft, erected pri 
22,373 tons; upper portion of Shaft, 2ra6o tend 


mak 


phonographic recording was made o ie ok att 


important facts relative to the TmoeMeNe EF il 


formation of the visitors. Since Dec. 7, 1941, 


steps in the monument have been closed to th 


amplified on the elevator for the benefit and th 
public. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt Library 


The Franklin D. Roosevelt Library in Hyde Park, 
N, Y., which is administered by the Archivist of 
the United States, was dedicated to the service of 
the nation by the President’ (June 30, 1941). Since 
that day the museum portions of the building 
have been opened to the public and the library has 
continued to assemble and arrange the papers of 
the President and his associates. More than half 


the space in the $350,000 building is given 
tures, ship models, ancient vehicles y caereen 
war and other objects of Rooseveltian fiavor, 
fiecting nevertheless the enterprise, desires 
thoughts of America. The structure, built on 1 
donated to the Government by the President 
is mother, is an adaptation of Dutch © 
architecture found in older buildings in Du 
County—a U-shaped house, faced with fiel 


o 


, 
¥ 


ed 


me he Independence Hall Group of buildings in 
Philadelphia comprises the main or central build- 
ne- 
Be —two arcades connecting it with two two-story 
bulildings,.called the Wings or Province Halls, and 
vo separate corner builditigs, one Congress Hall, 
he other Old City Hall, one on the corner of Sixth 
freet and the other at the corner of Fifth street, 
on Chestnut street. All the buildings are 
Independence Square. 
Work on the main building was begun in 1732, 
followed by construction of the two wing buildings 
nd ~herwege for offices and occupied in 
ce 0 

p ed in 1759. 

In the meantime the Pennsylvania Assembly 
scured possession of its room shortly aiter 1741, 


tower, and spire completed sufficiently to 
féceive the bell in 1753. 

Besides other historic events associated with 
he State House, it was the seat of the Continental 


United States—Independence Hall; Lincoln Memorial 
Independence Hall and the Liberty Bell 


Source: An Official of the Institution ‘ 


the State House now known as Independence |: 


he main structure which was com- | 


fhile the rest was in an unfinished state, including | 


D ess at the time the Declaration of Inde- | 


olution, the Convention which formulated the 
mstitution in 1787. \ 
Adjoining the wing or office buildings and the 


Court Houses which complete the group were 
rected by the municipality. f 
“The building at the western end known as 
Megress Hall, erected in 1787, was.the seat of 
nited States Congress from 1790 to 1800. 
he Court House, known as the City Hall at 
eastern end which completes the symmetrical 
ap was built in 1790 for the municipal courts, 
Was the first seat of the Supreme Court of 
ihe United States. 
All the buildings in the group were made a 
jational shrine (1943) by an agreement signed by 
8 city of Philadelphia and the Federal Govern- 
nt. The step was taken to clear the way for 
syernment aid in improving Independence Square 
‘make it a National Park. 
‘A new Province bell was ordered from and cast 
Thomas Lister of Whitechapel, London, to 
Oth year of the Commonwealth of 
The bell arrived in Philadelphia. 
ked during its testing. It 
7, two Phila- 


“y 
i 


rial, 
the Capitol, and Washington 
n 1911 by Congress, 
undations Feb. 12, 
d Feb. 12, 1915; the 
0, 1922. 

ai symbolizes the 
rica, Surround- 
1 is a colonnade 
frieze above i 
s existing at the 


ne 
on, 
ument 


und was 


s and columns 
the sanctuary co e memorials 
Lincoln. T 


lf, facing the 
Ta spe pe and sepa- 


inscribed 


ugu Similarly, 
the 


d least of all. 
1 illusion of bulging 


d rests on a base , gorically the principles which were evident in the 


ades connecting them with the main building | 


| 


lence was adopted, in 1776, and, following the | 


Rey eye | : 
The Lincoln Memorial “ : 
Source: The National Park Service fs 
in Potomac Park, Wash- : 


produce translucenc; 
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The measurements of the bell follow: 
Circumference around»the lip, 12 feet. 
Circumference around the crown, 7 ft. 6 ins 
Lip to the crown, 3 feet. 

Height over the crown, 2 ft. 3 in. 

Thickness at lip, 3 inches. 

Thickness at crown, 114 inches. 

Weight, 2080 pounds. z 

Length of clapper, 3 ft. 2 in. 

Cost, £60 14s. 5d. 

_. The bell—always brittle—cracked in 1835 when 
it tolled at the funeral procession of Chief Justice 
John Marshall of the United States Supreme*Court. 
For years the bell was neglected but since has’ been 
accorded a leading place among the historic relics 
of the country. 

The bell has been removed from Independence 
Hall on the following occasions: 

Sept. 18, 1777—-When the British Army was about 
to occupy the City of Philadelphia. The bell was - 
removed from the State House for its preservation. 
It was conveyed with the heavy baggage of the 
American Army in a supply train of 700 wagons 
guarded by 200 North Carolina and Virginia 
cavalry movnted troops, to Allentown, Pa., where » 
it was hidden in Zion’s Church until June 27 
1778, when it was returned to Philadelphia and 
rehung in the tower of Independence Hall, 

July 23, 1885—Philadelphia to New Orleans, La., 
World’s Industriai and Cotton Exposition, 

July 25, 1893—Philadelphia to Chicago, Mll., 
World's Columbian Exposition. 

Oct. 24, 1895—Philadelphia to Atlanta, Ga., Cot- 
ton States and Atlanta Exposition. ' 
Jan. 6, 1902—Philadelphia to Charleston, 8. C., 
Interstate and West Indian Exposition. Bae 
June 15, 1903—Philadelphia to Boston, Mass,, ~ 

Bunker Hill celebration. . . 
1904—-Philadelphia to St. Lduis, Mo., Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition. ~ : 

Cct. 23, 1913—Philadelphia Historical Stree 
Parade, Founder’s Week celebration, : 

July 4, 1915—Philadelphia to San Francisco, 
Calif. Panama-Pacific: Exposition. 

Oct. 10, 1917—Philadelphia Street Pardde, First 
Liberty Loan Day. Led ie 
There are many historic oil portraits in the 
National Portrait Gallery in Independence Hall, 
ineluding Washington and other early American _ 
public men. es 

Independence Hall was formally thrown open us — 
a National Museum July 4, 1876. The collection 
consists of furniture, manuscripts, musical instru- 
ments, water colors, missals, maps, coins, cur- 
rency, weapons, metals, prints, wearing apparel, 
utensils and books. ' : fs 


approaches e 
Monument and the Capitol ascend a terrace Te- ~ 
tained by a 14-foot granite wall. This wall on the — 
east and west sides is 256 c 
187 feet long on the north and south : 
walls of the Memorial are enclosed by a continuous — 
colonnade 188 feet, 4 inches long and 118 feet, 6: 
inches wide. The 38 columns in the colonnade, — 
including the two standing in the entrance, are 
44 feet high, 7 feet 5 inches in diameter at the | 
base, and the shafts are composed of 11 crue each, 
Gteek Ionic’ columns 50 feet high and 5 feet, 6 
inches in diameter at the base divide the interior — 
of the Memorial into three chambers. The walls of — 
the interior are Indiana limestone, and the ceiling, 
which is 60 feet above the finished floor, is designed ¢ 
with bronze girders ornamented with laurel and 
pine leaves. The panels between the girders are o t 
Alabama marble saturated with melted beeswax to e- i 
y- a, 
feature of the Memorial is the 


statute of Abraham Lincoln, designed and modeled 
by Daniel Chester French. It is placed in the ~ 
central hall of the Memorial where, by virtue of its 
imposing position in the place of honor, it pre- 
dominates. The statue, represents Lincoln as the ~ 
war President seated in a great armchair 12% feet — 
high, over the back of which a fi has been — 
draped; 28 blocks of Georgia white mar le compose 
the statue, which is 19 feet high from head to tt 
The extreme width, including the drapery over the 
chair, is 19 feet. The statue rests upon an ree 2 
pedestal of Tennesse marble 10 feet high, 16 feet — 
wide, and a pe deep Gee turn rests upon. 
tform of Tennessee Ina < teal 
Re Guerin typify alle- 


The outstanding 


12 feet high. 


Pag ote 


’ Names to be inscribed in the H 1) of Feme are chosen every five years by a College of Ele 


The busts and ‘tablets are the gifts of associations or individuals. 
October, 1945. The iate Dr, William Lyon Phelps in 1941 succeeded the late John H. Finley as Dire , 


of the Hall of Fame. 
1900 


John Adams 

John James Audubon 
Henry Ward Beecher _ 
William Ellery Channing 
Henry Clay , 

Peter Cooper 

Jonathan Edwards 
Ralph Waldo Emerson 
David Glasgow Farragut 
Benjamin Franklin 
Robert Fulton 

Ulysses Simpson Grant 
Asa Gray 

Nathaniel Hawthorne 
Washington Irving 
Thomas. Jefferson 

James Kent 

Robert Edward Lee 
Abraham Lincoln 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
John Marshall 

Horace Mann 

Samuei Finley Breese Morse 
George Peabody. 

Joseph Story 

Gilbert Charles Stuart 
George Washington 
Daniel Webster 

Eli Whitney 


Mary Lyon 
James Madison 
Maria Mitchell 


Emma Willard 


George Bancroft 
Phillips Brooks 


Andrew Jackson 


Edgar Allan Poe 
Harriet Beecher 


Louis Agassiz 
Daniel Boone 
Rufus Choate 


Joseph Henry 
Mark Hopkins 


The Hall of Fame ig on the campus of New York University on University Heights in the Brow 
New York City. The Hall was built with funds contributed by Mrs. Finley J. Shepard (Helen Goul 


The National Archives . 


Source: An Official of the Institution 


The National Archives was established by an 
Act of Congress approved June 19, 1934. Its pri- 
mary objective is to make the experience of the 
American Government and the American people 
as it is embodied. in noncurrent records of the 
Federal Government available to guide and assist 
the Government and the people in planning and 
conducting their activities. This is accomplished 
by selecting, assembling, preserving, organizing, 
and making available for use the noncurrent 
records of the Government. 

The National Archives Building of the United 
States is the finest structure of its kind in the 
world. The building, in Washington near the east- 


National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 


: Source: An Official 
Since its organization in 1938) the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis has expended 
alters for research and educational activities as 
OWS: 
For After-Effects Research......... $1,006,234.48 


For) Virus Research. ................ 1,026,995.69 
PRO RMMOUGRTION he ents olen ca Soyo 784,735.30 
ey Epidemics and Public Health 

RCE ELOM Tree en ae 2 ok haa ais so%4. 50. 206,266.09 
For Nutritional Research ......... 105,469.17 


revention and cure of the disease. 
The Foundation’s National and local activities 
are financed by the Celebration of the President’s 


The Dionne Quintuplets = 


The Dionne quintuplets—Emilie, Yvonne, Cecile, 
Marie and ...nette—were born to Mr. and 
Oliva Dionne (May 28, 1934) in Callander, Ontario, 
Canada. Dr. Allan R. Dafoe, a country doctor, de- 
livered the babies all of whom wi born within 
a half hour in the log farm home of their par- 


ents. The aggregate weight of the babies at birth 
was 13 


ks 


reported they had’ grown into n 18 
children with all the likes and dislikes ee 
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1905 


John Quincy Adams 
James Russell Lowell 


William Tecumseh Sherman 
John Greenleaf Whittier 


1910 


William Cullen Bryant 
James Fenimore Cooper 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 


John Lothrop Motley 


Frances Elizabeth Willard 
1915 


Charlotte Saunders Cushman 
Alexander Hamilton 


qd 
pounds 6 ounces but they have develo ’ f 
in weight until they are about 30 per cent penis | chatee aie the ene ee 


than the average child of their age. Dr. Dafoe | 


’ 


every State 


Elias Howe 
Francis Parkman 


1920 


Samuel Langhorne Clemens ~ 
(Mark Twain) 

James Buchanan Eads 
Patrick Henry 4 
William Thomas Green Mo! 
Alice Freeman Palmer 
Augustus ,Saint-Gaudens 
Roger Williams 


1925 


Edwin Booth 
John Paul Jones 


1930 


Matthew Fonteine Maury 
James Monroe ; j 
James Abbot McNeill Whistl 

Walt Whitman ; : 
\ 1935 : 


Grover Cleveland 
Simon Newcomb 
William Penn 


1940 
Stephen Collins Foster 


i 


Stowe 


ern apex of the “‘triangle’’ of Government bull 
ings, is a double one, consisting of two cubes, o 
inside of and projecting above the other. I 
inner cube is a concrete vault, containing 21 ley 
of stacks and subdivided by five walls and cone 
floors into numerous smaller vaults. or st# 
sections. = | 
There are now about 500,000 cubic feet of reco 
in the custody of the Archivist of the United Stats 
These include approximately 80 percent of | 
Federal records in the District of Columbia tit 
are more tham.50 years old, exclusive of those 
the General Accounting Office. The total quan 
of records accessioned during the fiscal year er 
ing June 30, 1942, amounted to 159,774 cubic fe 


| 
of the Foundation | 


mary function of these units is to render 
medical assistance to infantile paralysis pa’ 
regardless of ages, race, creed or color. In the 
Birthday: Celebrations conducted since -Janua 
1948, a total of $7,630,298.84 has been left wi 
these Chapters. 2 
The financial results of the campaign condue 
in January, 1943, far surpassed all previous app 
netting a total of $5,527,590.99. The address of 
Foundation is 120 Broadway, New York City. ~ 


children’s regimen, living 
and servants, and Sone nas A atone ¥' 
the administration 

estate, estimated (1940) at $750,000. 
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MANUFACTURES 


Chief American Manufactures 
: United States Bureau of the Census; N,E.C. designates not elsewhere classified; data are for 1939. 
™ No Wage earners (Cost of mater., etc’} Value of pr oducts 
Estab-Jaye. no.jRank| Dollars [Rank| Dollars | Rank 


‘I industries, aggregate...... 184,230|7,886,567|...... 160,106,681). ..... 56,843,024,800)...... 
tor vehicles, bodies, parts....... 
8] works and rolling mills... ..- 2 yan OTe bed 2 
on broad woven goods. 869,354,285] 10 
; veneer milis..... 692,944,624 
734,673,111] 12 


Industry 


Oo bo 


otwear (exc. rubber) . 5 
d and other bakery 
cuit, crackers, pretzels) . ; 6 5 
polen and worsted manufactures. . r 14° 
Ss Ree 8 3 
aes he es i. 8 
y—full-fashioned........... il is 
papers: publishing, printing .. 12 9 
‘commercial (job) printing .. af k 13 21 
old furniture exc. upholst. . A9% 9! 4 36 
boys’ suits, coats, overcoats. 9, 15 19 
MUSES Saldets's ¢ His “elses © 16 4 
Rina oath & sini as: 5.6 17 62. 
% ook h.clomcarte 5° 18 23 
19 37 
Wetton ae 20 48 
ar ee 21 177, 734, 772 38 
22 213,838,608 29 
se ee 23 57, 93 
24 33 
BY AES eee 25 11 
aot Aniahing textiles....... 26 49 
nm, semisteel castings 27 58 
qa shirts, collars, Bightiveat 28 107. 491,718 68 
ro clothing —. shirts), 
ments (exc. leather), and ote 
a 112,543,601 67 
349,556,866 17 
4,628,004 25 
79,249,087 v6) 
122,875.377 5L 
3,301,0 174 
pce 40 
44 
178 
ctbantee 53) 
47 
35 
55 


- 
bn 
i) 


RBSSsuseses BS SESS 


ab cated struc. steel, ornam 
e aT work, ree vnesi a in roll. cos 
erators, air-co! 
and yeosed ad metal (ex (exe. 


ti Dae equipment - 
other tinware N. E. C. 


104,446,282 


482, 
ie 167,895,292| 77 


79,240,873 


sengusegaeas Sb ShRESS RSSRASKRSASS 


62 956,572,486, 7 
63 1,037,747.517| __6 
asswar 64 97,317,363| 131 
65 54 
& 125 
67 
68 ak 
"8 1s 
"ool HI tae 
2] Is, erecision tools. 
(estas eal products N. ce = 
74 105 
75 75 
76 122 
: is pee 78 45 
ry 8 8,164,565 167 
cai ps (not\sawmilis) FES Yo 7 79 aid 
inding) 86} 80 118, 272,573 
sag mpaicines (inl. gr 1 Bs 81 245,570,837 26 


United States—Census of Mt musi tures 


(S 


: “Wase earners Cost of'me er., e 
Industry pr time Sens a7 . 


_ Wood products N. E. C.. 88. 185,69) 
* Wire drawn from purchased rods. . 503,111 
Industrial machinery N. E. C. K 
Wood products.N. B. C ‘ 
Wire drawn from ac og rods... 
Industrial machinery N. E. C. 
; ‘Fentile machinery Aes ie ra 
eam fittings : i E 
Converted pape: N. 081 161,305,558) ‘ 
Nonalcoholic beverages......... 365, nS 930) < 
Oven coke and coke-ove' t 90 2 342,197,303 
riodicals: publishing, printing... . 20,985 202, Ore 136) 
omen's, children’s, infants’ under- 
Lighting of Bue bes rayon 


Corsets and allied garments. 
 Sheet-metal wk. not specif. 
Fertilizers 4% 
‘Knitted outerwear (exc. Eeves).. 
; Mattresses and bedsprings 


60,941,584, 
17,953 418,751,847 ; 
17,878, 5,204,008 aananeie ‘I¢ 
17,495 35 040,931 109,761,620) 
17,363 65,684, 650 130,393,396 
17,271 42,556,269 133,899,429 
mining, oil field nd et oe 17,259 63,376,072 140,137,586 
(3 oil field, and tools). .. . fi 1376, 137, 

ee ' roduets ‘GneL roll. and 3 : 

Se 106,993,222 169-819-268 


0, 
5,400,894 
401,880,238] - 


3 ’ 
171,476,253) 

chy 067) 
117,410, 394 
110, EeEe pees 


94/305,2 
138)318.081 


ts, 
; gem are loon ri $4 20. 38 413 989 
en's” Je handb., purses 14,048 32,877,638 55,808.50 
44 


70,718,293 

. Pipteye tes 

ee NOBOGLS 13,608] 144 23'321/980| 21: 51,849,418 

rics. 3 22/934" 48,500,589 
51,376,151| 2 


: He 459,397 
ae 


ds 60 208, 69 
7358 34,596,938 ty oe ber é 


37,184,478) 
106,295,341 
outs 374 


20348; 180 239,055] 
13,829,607 Peart 


tnsiae. ath iolibeks engagt ae ey 
House! tuligs (exe, curt. drap, ; j ilies 
_ and bedspreads ie 10,623] 171 | 33 | 87,521,325) 
‘ Bost su tmachinety N. B.C. » 10,38: 9,836, 34 : 55, ait O16 
erfumes, cosmetics; tollet prep... 58,509,926 147’ 485.5 385] 
ic goods. i 0,25; 44,9 


Opht © goo Berni. 3 
Agape ducts . 
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Manufactures in U. S. by States 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census: data are for 1939. 


No. Boke w 
No. arners ages in Cost of- ~* Value of 
Estab. No. ear Materials Products 
settee eens 2,052 116,800 sea 018,670 27,287,079 
celsie S sk das Ss 332 6,096 7,162,639 = 65,488, ot 7. $39" rt 
See 1,178 36,256 24,577,234 92.778,835 160,166,984 
Mie Stes ae 12,329 275,477 365,110,474 1,654,318,758 2,796,221,903 
Sn te S gC Re 1,298 23.719 28,391,933 130,386,505 "221,642,666 
2,936 233,525 276,274,243 537,399,081 1,229,615,773 
42 21.959,627 59,570,4 114,753,652 
ais | ght | btaast | SSSA | gata 
* . 823, 522, »538,534 
3 159,970 Beer ace 394,076, 677,402,657 
mg VAR” : 127 90,475,147 
RA = Oa 12,980 5 750,239,085 24593,215,612 4,795,201,154 
te 4, 277,468 345,474,473 1,257,438,20: 2,227,667 ,013 
haa ae = Kiny< © 2,670 65,314 73,466,119 473,612,92 718,418,350 
al diate aXe 1,494 31,614 36,938,03 345, 401,03 353, 
Sy) eee ee 1,640 62,794 61,902,354 293,629,345 481,029,771 
eee 1,861 1,218 ,083, 357,555,931 564,404,074 
Pr 1,210 68,432,700 192,935,181 345,368,595 
2,893 141,643 156,782,654 601,253,399 1,027,354,074 
9, 500,197,872 1,267,375,848 2,457,599,210 
6. 790,740,567 2'550. 346,742 4,341,413,139 
4, 96,886,925 535,143,118 845,771,514 
27,437,088 101,474,875 174,937,294 
190,735,851 800,094,538 1,388 ,056,267 
12,148,428 112,094,844 151,885,026 
20,609,975 204,418,572 273,475,444 
1,655,972 8,872,843 20,630,850 
52,735,240 132,268,206 237,396,015 
521,568,632 1,901,925,965 3,428, es 
2,912 16,411,877 25, 
1,163,806, 520 3,783,904,755 7,134,400,147 
58,957 874,940,925 1,420,638 ,883 
2,901,2. 3,099, 44,438,7 
812,676,444 2,459,191,656 4,584,606,792 
, 465, 1 050,08! 312,168,499 
085, 193,199,692 365,374,436 
1,003,347,730 2,980,948, 116 5,473,317,408 
,406,950 278,301,981 516,390, 
86,616,242 7,666, 2: 397,512,863 
.035,524 61,216,830 81,171,887 
109,661,769 407,745,923 728,087,825 
R 1,075,763,62: 1,530,220,676 
11,967,762 123,452,364 167,172,2 
21,232,355 51,213,722 103,154,301 
115,543,319 4,507 988,838, 
118,321,636 349, 993,230 beret 
88,487,433 7,061,641 0,388 
251,947,973 317. "368,435 1, 608) Boe! 797 
4,755,511 29,790,970 45,416,813 


5,089,940,916 32,160,106,681 56,843,024,800 . 


7,886,567 
here was no census in 1941 owing to the war. 


MANUFACTURES IN INDUSTRIAL AREAS, 1939 


Estab’-{| Wage Wages in Cost of Value of 
Area ' ments |Earners ear Material Product 


No. No. 
den Bais cio stata ware wats 184,230|7,886,567 9,089, ‘940, 916|32, 160, 106, 681 6.943.034 00 
paunited s ieease total... .0..2605-5 98,377|4,311, *567| 5,552, 128,053] 18,656, "916,279 75,754,731 


City, Newark, Jersey City area... 


ago area... 
felphia, Camden area. 
area. 


9 
1,123,146, os 


1,086,595 
f 219, 238/652 
56, ; 


» ¥ 


aoe 
386,912,580] 702,620,018 
178, "350, ,338| 376,837,735 
56,725] 1960 


Taco 
field, poeTolyoKe. area bh 650 qe 168, eet “ 
sn Were Be ye: ae, ae Bre geg8l 27,127,028 api]  132,922'225 


_ __.” =e 


1501,398,647 
"663,917,458 


i ; New York City 
eee ree ees ee 
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Production of Electric Energy 


: ‘ ee | 


in the U. S. 


Source: The Federal Power Commission 2 


Electric Energy Produced 


Fuei Consumed in the Yei: 


Internal 


1 
Dear Total Hydro Steam |Comb’t’n Coal Oil 3 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 Short 1,90 
Kw. hrs. | Kw. hrs. .fTs Kw. hrs. tous B Cu. - 
MOB tori ng ee ieee so 65,751,137] 22,233,423] 43,223,181 294,533] 40.217,000] 10,264,0U0 46,5202 
DOBO EE tak cis bleioicie = bie 94,651,597| 31,737,724] 62,277,888 2g 
OSE tiw-s%ais oS aie wie ek 90,728,821] 29,579,863] 60,505,175 000} 139,2 
BY Ape Ta Reena Rae ter $2,376,772] 33,321,857) 48,456,610 34 
LISS iia ae ial ee vee a oe 84,736,229] 34,058,562) 50,094,064 583,60 75, Zt2 
ROBES es. MS ast eae 90,805,524) 33,713,222] 56,450,551 641,75 61,0 ‘ 2' a 
MAE | SRE eescreng é 98,464,073) 39,034,1 58,649,829 780,092! 34,807,800] 11,393,000) 125, a 
SEY Sia, cae 4: 076 +...) {112,181,242} 39,516,274; 71,755,938 909,030 025, 14,119,000} 156,086 
DORM s gas sipactie.s s 121,836,813] 44,489,183] 76,329,917] 1,017,713] 44,766,000] 14,143,000) 171,265 
ROBE Urry tiea e's W.erahere 116,681,423] 44,834,410] 70,727,426} 1,119,587 212.6 13.077,000} 170. 68% 
¥93O s5...:. se sewee 130,336,0. 44,021,631] 85,006,941 1,307,478 5228, 17,423,000] 191,13 3 
TO4O re ict bcos 144,984,560) 47,752,627) 95,674,653} 1,557,284) 53,398,000} 16,772,000) 183, 15% 
LEN tes Geel Vie Eales at 168,169,980] 51,261,768}115,276,508| 1,631,704} 64,756,900} 20,248,000) 205, 15 
POA vein alla sia 188,827,278! 63,980,898/124,846,0001.......... 68,429,000) 15,300,000!234, 112 


The installed capacity of electric generating 
plants in 1942 (Dec. 31) (kilowatts) was: hydro, 
13,226,931; fuel-powered, 13,367,931. Coal consumed 
in producing electric energy in 1942 totaled 68,429,- 
000 tons; oil, 15,300,000 barrels; gas, 234,113,000 


million cubic feet. Total, 46,594,862. ’ 

Electric operating revenues of the larger | 
vately owned utilities (1942) were $2,762,857,00 
eee high, the Federal Power Commission a 
ported. 


Paper and Paperboard Production ; 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census; data are for 1941. 


. , Shoi 


Short Short 
Kind tons Kind tons Kind ten 
Aggregate. .........4- 17,304,143|\Text.......... Tee 25,284|'Building.............. 713 
Newspring Be aeta Wh ayo soa. cys. 1,040,828) |Writing..........-... 720,210) Others... os Bete 100% 
Ground-wood printing. . 632,374 |Wrapping.~.........- 237176285! Boards o¥ occ cee te 8,249: 
BOOK 55/6 as eS 2,015,693) (Tissue... .......2.8 5. 6, | Dj 
OOVERS tne as Le Me 35,145 |Absorbent..........-- 166,914 BY 
Short Short 
States cata States Cone States 
381,985||Michigan............. 1,468,775}|| Vermont. ............ 
222,156||Minnesota:........... 468,301}| Virginia. ......2. 00... : 
49,222||New Hampshire....... 208,943]|Washington........... 
480,296|'New Jersey if West Virginia. ....... 
693,610}/New York Wiscqnsiy © 22 ac eRe 
297,606||North Carolina 25 Other Southern States. . 
uty ai 809,287!|Ohio.. >... af Other States... 2.2.0... 
IMPINGF fiery ost. 8 ++} 1,178,657 |Oregon... 34, 
Maryland: 4 4000.3..:.,. 69,863 |Pennsylvania -| 1,055,313 United States...... 
Massachusetts........ 734,559 ;|Texas....-..0.... he 132,295 : 
World’s Tallest Buildings a | 


Source: World Almanac Questionnaire ~ 


Stories Height 
No. Feet 


= Stories /Hei;! 
New York City No. Fe 
Continental Bank, 30 Broad St.... 48 5 
Sherry-Neth’lands, 5th Ave., 59th St. 40 5E 
N. Y. Central, 230 Park Ave..... «|. 35 5 
‘Transportation, 225 Broadway... . 45 5 
Equitable, 120 Broadway......... 5é 
Ritz Tower, Park Ave. and 57th St 41 5s 
Bankers Trust, 6 Wall St......... 39 54 
Nelson Towers,7th Ave. and 34th St 45 52 
Essex House, Central Park South. . 44 5! 
International Bldg., (Rock. Center) . 41 ‘5. 
Bank of New York, 48 Wall St.... 32 i 
Navarre, 512 Seventh Ave.......; 43 3 
W’msb’ghSav.Bk., i HansonPl. (Bk.) 34 15) 
No. 22 East 40th St........ BA as Bed 3 Si 
Chase National Bank, 48 Wall St.. 38 
e & Life, Rock. Center........ 36 : 
Consolid. Gas, 14th St. & Irving Pi 26 
at News, 220 E, 42d St........ 36 
RKO, Rockefeller Center......... 31 


Stories 


‘ Heish 
City and Buildings No. Seng 


Feet 


= Civie O 45 555 
ee Medin: 555 
ca Palmolive 37 551i 
ty Field Estate 535 
% 49 530 


the Soviets in Moscow, US.S.R., is 1.365 feet high: F 
Pyramid .of Cheops, Egypt, 450; Salisbury Cathedral Spire, Sogn We oa "St. Pauls Oath 


Cross, England, 365 


: 38 
Detroit, Penobscot............ 7 
Columbus, O 46 


Baltimore, Baltimore Trust...._ 

Seattle, Smith Tower... . if rhnk pty 
pepe yee City Hall Tower. . diva 
Hartford, Traveler’s Tower... .. 24 


ti 


CITIES 500 FEET OR OVER IN HEIGHT ia 


United States—Canal and Port Traffic 653 
Chief Federal Canals in the United States 


Source (as of June 30, 1941): Chief of Engineers, U, S. Army 


6 Intracoastal Waterway—Boston, Mass., to Great Lakes Connec! anne) 
” =» nectin, 5 — 

m Sata by the main route, 1,798 miles; | Waterway, Lake Superior os Corenig: “Bay, 71 
palachicola Bay, Fla., to Mississippi River at New | percent completed; Sturgeon Bay to Lake Michigan, 
2 ans, eee ® Mississippi River at New/ 63 percent completed; Lake Huron to Lake St. 
ste to’ Corpus Christi, Tex., by the main route, fa Bane ee Lake St, Clair to Detroit River, 
T re uam Canal (Mass.), was completed in | pleted. pa Dates Dt crt as a) 
Be ee ennecoct, to Great South Bay, 1si0; | The Lake Washington Ship Canal, Seattle (in- 

nl cluding a double lock and fixed dam) was com- 
pleted in 1934. 

The Canalized Waterways are practically com- 
pleted on the Tombigbee Warrior, Black Warrior, 
Ohio, Monongahela (1941), Allegheny, and Kanawha 
rivers. The Little Kanawha was completed in 1891. 


1937; to Mobile Bay, 1934; to New Orleans, | , The Columbia River work is completed except as 
to Corpus Christi,’ Tex., 1936: (alternate | to Vancouver to Bonneville (85 percent); at Bonne- 

ty. ), 1936: Brazos Island to | Ville (78 percent); Celilo to mouth of Snake River 
nsville, Tex., 1940. (70 percent.) 


fonnage of Vessels Entered and Cleared at United States Ports 
I Source: U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce a 
Total { Total 


, 


t 
to Choctawhatckee Bay, 1938; to Pensacola 


American Foreign American Foreign 
‘ear Year 
al) Net Per Net (Fiscal) Net Net Per 
Tons Ct. Tons Tons Tons ct. 


12,344,570 44,099,576 -as..| 45,920,623 80,335,916 
17,697,062 62,244,602 we+--| 44,932,470 82,269,688 
55,239,879 52,253,160 .| 43,325,347 87,391,668 
57, 2 193 39,389,412 98,779,828 
64. 1 y 39,676,370 105,617,806 
59,007,223 19,327 35,634,839 

52,811,191 89 .-| 38,794,859 29 

44,793,879 -...-} 39,926,690 34 


TOTAL U. S. WATER-BORNE CARGO COMMERCE, BY REGIONS 
Source: U. S. Maritime Commission; figures show thousands of tons of 2,240 lbs. 


Atlantic Guif Gr. Lakes | Total U.S.; Non- Grand fabeece= 
Ports Ports Sea Ports | Contig. Total otai 
160,748 54,154 : 219,964 519,644 317,152 
165,385 55,639 518,660 314,722 
157,631 58,289 324,333 
170,688 60,992 

DAT 57,286 
1 54,7 
116,313 53,029 
64 


ae \ 
| SRS 167,799 105,152 | 73,912 ‘ 6,451 
; 182,549 100,715 370,866 


he 1941 figures are not available for publication. 


Cargo Traffic on Chief Foreign Canals 


Source: Official Reports of the Several Waterways 


St. Canadian ‘ 
ear (Cal.) Welland Lawrence (Total) Suez Panama Manchester 
— ed | 

Net Reg. Tn’s Long Tons 

15,366,155 91434,046 

‘ 2:0 17,574,657 4'387.363 

6,087,910 6. 28,511,000 6.290.625 

8,953,383 6, 32,810,968 "135, 

10,436,803 8, $2,378,883 8,373,308 

1403 gee 8 34'418,000 6,409,873 

8) 29,573,394 6 Bet eons 

12'909;597 7 S38, sasaad 546,579 cieeseece 


23,453,367 


13,230,175 peat 
carg Panama Canal (1940) | Hungary, France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
ea SoD aetiic totaled 9,954,009 | Russia, Spain and Turkey. 

ific to 


e : E r 
ms. The canal is owned by_a French corporation. 
epee oe Benjamin Disraeli, then British Premier, bought 


the Khi oa 
Britain owns 295,026 of the 652,932 shares now out- — 
standing and carries them among its assets at a 
valuation of approximately $379,000,000; ee pore 


(388,45 
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VITAL STATISTICS 


Births and Deaths with Rates in the United States 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


Births 
Year ee ee 
Males Females Totals Males: | Females 
Number |} Rate 5 
DOD OFS tired Palen. 775,322 733,552 1,508,874 23. 438,201 397,933 
2,6 1,714,261 24.2 434,019 391,492 825,511 
1,774,911 | 22.3 | 497,967 | 440,578 938,545 
1,792,646 22.2 528,429 463,808 992,237 
1,930,614 22.4 542,637 464,35 1,066,994 
1,878,880 21.5 555,267 475,251 | 1,030,518 
1,856,068 20.7 589,653 503,858 | 1,093,511 
2,137.836 20.6 638,080 538,725 | 1,176,805 
2,233,149 19.8 738,891 623,096 | 1,361,987 
2,169,920 18.9 745,491 624,266 | 1,386,363 : 
2,203,958 | 18.6 | 723,315 | 598,052 | 1,343,356 || 2 
2,112,760 17.8 714,277 587,128 | 1,322,587 } ~ 
2,074,042 17.3 704,506 588,763 | 1,308,529 | | 
2,081,232 16.6 737,312 04,794 } 1,342,106 | & 
2,167,636 17.2 772,595 624,308 | 1,396,903 | 
2,155,105 17.0 771,320 621,432 | 1,392,752 | — 
2,144,790 16.8 821,439 657.789 | 1,479,228 | 18 
2,203,337 17.1 808,834 641,593 | 1,450,427 | 4) 
2,286,962 17.6 764,9 616,489 | 1,381,391 | 1 
2,265,558 | 17.3 | 768,877 | 619,020 | 1,387,89 i 
2,360,399 17.9 791,003 626,266 | 1,417,269) @ 
Qe by nee Ge Rees ee ePaeGEee eens Tabet togele unig hoy ‘033 612,609 | 1 '397, 642 i 
Deaths under one month per 1,000 live births in 1940 averaged 28.8; the percentages in earlier | 
ee aan Pe (44.4); 1920 (41.5); "1925 (37.8); 1930 (35.7); 1935 (32.4). f 
The birth and death rates in the above table are per 1,000 population. 
BIRTHS, DEATHS, RATES BY STATES, 1940 


Still births excluded 


Deaths 


Birth | Death 
Births,| Deaths | Rates | Rates Area Births 
62,925), 29,531) 22.2 10.4 
11,754 81 23.5 11.6 
38,359) 17,052| 19.7 8.7 
112,011) 80,270; 16.2 11.6 
1,15 12,430} 18.8 11.1 
5,19. 17,886} 14.7 10.5 
4,597 3,261) 17.2 12.2 
15,309 8,637] 23.1 13.0 
3,818) 22,926) 17.8 12.1 
64,998] 32,513) 20.8 10.4 
11,712 4,890} 22.3 9.3 
123,198) - 88,231) 15.6 11.2 
61,96 40,402} 18.1 11.8 
45,464) 26,376] 17.9 10.4 
28,695) 18,622) 115.9 10.3 
63,591] 29,733) 22.3 10.4 
50,916} 25,648) 21.5 10.8 
15,119} 10,580} 17.8 12.5 
30,251] 22,107) 16.6 12.1 
66,114) 51,156) 15.3 11.9 
99,108) 52,108; 18.9 9.9 
53,083} 26,814) 19.0 9.6 
62,575) 23,154) 24.1 10.6 
.172| 43,746} 16.4 11.6 
11,492 5,728) 20.5 10.2 
22,162] 12,592] 16.8 9.6 


DEATHS BY CHIEF 


In 1939 and 1940 (1939 in parenthesis) the deaths 
' from the various classes of disease, as noted by 
the U. S. Bureau of the Census, were: 
i—Infectious and_ parasitic—il9,755 (126,528). 
| 2—Cancer and other tumors—164,906 (160,395). 
3—Rheumatism, diseases of nutrition and of the 
endocrine glands, other general diseases, and avita- 
minoses—-47,568 (45,973). 
Diseases of the biood and blood-forming— 
9, ai 


9,108). 
4 hronic nospHinE and 
(2,771). 
i 6—Diseases of the nervous system and sense or- 
gans—136,345 (131,703). 
i—Diseases of the circulatory system—413,954 


intoxication—2,724 


6). 
8—Diseases of the respiratory , system—87,077 
(91,808). 
“atau of the digestive system—78,012 


sauce? of the genito-uxinary system—125,- 
11—Diseases of pregnancy, childbirth, and the 
puerperiums—8,876 
{ata of the skin and cellular iil pee 
13—Diseases of the bones and organs of moye- 
ment—1,190 (1,369) 
14—Congenital eatiavantitie cre 143 (12,413). 
Aas oa eo to the first year of life— 
51,593 (50,901) 


CAUSES, 1939, 1940 
16—Senility—10,127 (9,495). 
aon oe or accidental deaths—124,121 a 


i ata 3 and unknown causes—21, 100 
Deaths from certain caus 
Tuberculosis (all socmn) ot 1935) 70,080; 

thy vd eee 69,324; (1938) 63, te: (1939) 6 


(1940 
3\3 (1936) 3,714; 


Aleotoflee--(1536) 19 
3,905; (1938) 2.569; (is ya8t8 cages) 246%, | 
sane" rh 0,083; (1836), 


osis of the een 193 
eat *t0, 960; (1938) i 808! (1939) 


ie ig 34) 11,726; (1935) 11,590; (1936). 
o1  a7) 13,221; (1938) .12,670; (1939) 1 


3 
Cancer—(1934) 134,428; (1935) 137,649; i 
142,612; (1937) 58.3% iT; 1938 
as eed) ee Be bad ee ; ee 204; ui 
. ear 1934) 303, 724: 
sis, 333: ea) 341, ee 937 A 
Seeat, (Abu) adgagn UT Sie 
uicide— 19) 18,214 1936 
‘shop 46,00 19,294; (4938) 19,802; aba 


Homicide—( oe 8, 893; (1930 R 
10 pa gat ant $208 pre f a ee 
apoplexy ra cranial lesion 
ae role Killed 114,967; nephritis tone of 
enza and pneumonia’ (all forms), 99,097. ° 


a ee Se ae SE eee ee 
] ? x 


¢ ? 
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Death Rates from Chief Causes in the U. S. 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


* 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 |, 1939 | 1940 | 1941 


phoid and paratyphoid fever. .... 3.6| 3.4) .28| 25) 211 Lo 
ab papal meningit Bi tots, OF cas «f 12 10 2.1 3a 77 o8 oF oe Be 
‘ 2 2: 21 1.9 14, 09) O77} O85 ; 
3.6 5.9 3.7 2.1 3.9 7 p ae 
Foulosis’ éall forms) - ‘ 59.8 se sal 559 53:8 30 13 i i io 
aberculosis of respirato system. 53.7) 51.2) 49.9] 50.8] 49.2 rite, aa ro 3 408 
ubercu osis (other forms) . ‘ 5.9 5.5 5.2 5.1 47 44 40 S72 a5 
CECT ei : ae Wale Seals 5 8 ; : y 
JO Dee SOSA ee 3.7 3.6] 3.5) 3.1 2:1 3 13 r ? 09 
is (all forms). ..-.--.-..... 13.1 19.9 13.4 16.2 16.1) 15.9} 15.0) 14.4] 133 
0 myeliti and polioencephalitis. . 1088 wed 0.8] 0.6 ti O38 08 O8 06 
ce er us he ee 6.4 108.2} 111.4]: 112.4) 1149] 117.5] 120.3] 120.3 
and peritoneum...........-... 50.3 51.8 52.2 53.3 38 
meer of female genital organs. 144} 15.0] 15.1) 15.5 iss 56 ie6 $83 ; ha 
cer of the breast. 9.9} 10.4, 10.4, 10.7| 10.8) i114} 11.4) 11.8] 11:7 
27.8 29.2 30.5 3 Lg 32.2] 33-7 35.6|  37.2| 37.7 
: ; : : z ie ti 
21.4} 22.2] 22:3] 23:7} 23:71 23.9 25°83 26: é 24 
2:7 2.8 28) ~~ 3.0) 2.9 2.9, 2.8] 2:8) =2.5 
3.1 2.9) . 2:8) 2.9] 2.5) 2.5 1.8 1.6) ot 
ee ee ee ore ze ee 2.0 1.9| 18 
- 2.2 8 | le x F. 
of the heart (all aie 228.0| 240.3] 245+4) 266.6] 268.9 269-7 2758 299. 3 280.9 
onia (all forms) and Influenza. 95.7| 96.9| 104.2) 119.6] 114.9] 80.4] 75.7] 70.3] "63.8 
achopneumonia “|” 29:6] 33:2] 33.5] 36.9] 35.6] 30.5} 27.1) 262] 2316 
ar pneumonia. .: 36.4| 43.4] 45.3] 52.9] 46.7] 34.3] 29.3] 252] 20.8 
e umonia (unspeci 3.2|% 734 Bal. 54/238 3.0|, 2:9) -°3.5) aie 
26.4, 17.3) 22.2} 26.4) 29:5] 12.7} 16.4] 15.3) (15.8 
6.0} 6.1 6.6| 6.7! 68] 6.5, 68} 68) 6.7 
17.3) i8.4| 14:1) 16.4] +14:7| 14:3] 11.6]> 10:3] 105 
FES See 141} 14:3] 12:7] 12:9] 11:9} 11.0] 10/8} 99) 84 
a and intestinal obstruction. . 10.0] 10:3] 10.3] 105} 102) 9.7/ 9.4) 90} 8.7 
s of id MVE dee code am “> 7.4 Pe | 7.9 8.3 8.5 8.3 8.3 8.6 8.5 
ial ae 3.6 3'8| 3.6) 3.7)+. 3.6]. 316}, 3:51) ese teens 
ey ee eee 83.0} 84.3} 81.3} 83.5] 79.9] 77-4| 82.9] 81.5) 75.0 
ee Pa 61 6.6} 6.7 6.9| 6.7|« 6.4| 66| 67) 62 
10.3) 10.2 9.9 9.5 8.4 7.7 7.0\ “6.7 6.0 
3.9 4.0 4.1 3.6 2.9 2.6 2.9 2.8 2.3 
2.4, 2.4) 24 2:2} 2:1 1.9 1.7 1.71 ep 
sol. 3s| 3.6) 37)» 34) 3:2) 9 Saas 
Cres 916} 10.0) 9:3} 9.4 9:2] 9.3} 95] 10.0] 105 
OSG dine Oe 26.2} 27:8] 26.0) 26.3] 26.1) 25.2) 24.6) 24.6) 25.0 
| 2 ERG Ge a8 15.9| 149] 14.3] 14.3] 15.0} 15.3) 141] 144) 128 
eee oa ae es 97|- 9.5] 83] 80] (7.61 6.8) 6.4). 96,2) GO 
noe eee 25.0| 28.6} 28.6| 29.7| 30.8] 25.1| 247) 26.2) 30.0 
47.4| 51.3} 49.8} 56.2) 50.9| 47.2) 46.0] 47.4) 46.2 
a OSS ae 137.8] 1391] 135.8) 139.6] 131.8| 125.0) 124.7) 126.5) 1047 


Ss ee eee 1, 068.7/1,105.4 1,094.5 |1,155.2/1,125.9/1,064.0/1,060.4/1, 076.4/1,049,1 


eS -1938 syphilis includes aneurysm (except of the heart), locomotor afaxia, and general paralysis 
insane; in 1939 and 1940 it includes aneurysm of the aorta only, locomotor ataxia, and general 
ath of the insane. 

rates based on enumerated population. 


: Lynchings in the United States a 
De _ Source: Monroe N, Work, Department of Records and Research, Tuskegee Institute, Ala. , 
N. otal Year| W.| N. |Totaij| Year| W. | N. |Total|| Year WwW. | Nz i. [Fotat me 


2) 61 63 |}/1923 4 1934. 0 15 bers 
1 | 51 52 {11924 0 1935. 2 18 20 
-3 | 49 52 ||1925 0 1936 0 9 9 
13 67 141926 vi 1937. 0 8 8 
~4] 50 1927 0 1938 Qo 6 6 
3 | 35 38 |/1928. 1 1939 1 2 3 
4} 60 64 {/19 3 1941 Pia pene. =, Bee 
= P76 83 |/1930 1 1941 0 4 4 
8 | 53 61 |/1931 1 0 5 5 
5 | 59 64 ||1932.. 2 sem a = 
6 | 61 57° ||1933.. 4 


< 


LYNCHINGS BY STATES 3 
WN. | Tot.|; State; W. | N. /Tot.|| State. WwW. Tot. || State | W. 


19} 54/| N. J... 
64) 141!) 205|| N. M.. 
341 390]| N. Y... ‘ 

2) 22) +229) N..C.. 
1 3}| N. D.. 
4 9 nio. . 
41| 531} 572|) Okla.. 
1] 71) 122 ig. 
82 2 enn. 


$4|| Penn..- 
52] 5] 5718. C... 


‘t 
DF 


1 


; United States—Death Rates 
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eet ett ode 
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Deaths 
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Falls 


sHOMMOCDIOINR - 


Area | 11,7| 11.8) 12.3} 11.4] 12.1) 11.9) 10.9 
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ACCIDENTAL DEATHS 


Motor 
Vehicle 


Death Rates in -U. S. by States, 


1924/1925 1926|1927|1928 1929/1930 


‘Total 


ohsehsntenkentenkontonken! 


‘Source: United States Burean of the Census; 


irkansas. . 
alifornia. 

‘olorado. .. 
onnecticut. 


Arizona... - 
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Regis. 
“Alabama. ..|..- 


OBILE ACCIDENTS 


(1935) 1,587; (1936) 1,697; (1937) 1,810; (193 
(1935) 253; (1936) 269; (1937) 264; (1938) 16 
(1935) 346; (1936) 362; (1937) 364; (1938) 369; (19 


(1934) 332 


(1934) 332; 


Safety Council, 


’ 


. 
, 


1934) 1,457 


40. 


es—(1933) 318; 


(1941) 118, 


es by the National 


3) 1,437; ¢ 
; (1941) 1, 


DEATHS IN U. S. FROM AUTOM 


42 figures are estimat 
r fataliti 


_Auto-street ca 
(1940) 132° 


’ 


. 
’ 


’ 


orcycle deaths—(1933) 285 
‘ait: (1941) a9 ; 


‘oto; 
40) 
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United States Immigration Statistics 


Source: United States Department of Justice 
3 TOTAL ALIENS ADMITTED FROM ALL COUNTRIES: FISCAL YEARS 
fear | Number }| Year | Number Year | Number 


ee 28/981 
Arie 23,725 

Ec 459,803) Nos : 1943 |38,393,925 
Immigration from the close of the Revolutionary War to 1820 is estimated at 250,000. 


NATIONAL ORIGIN ANNUAL IMMIGRATION QUOTAS 
te: Quotas are available only for persons who are eligi>le to citizenship and admissible.) 


Country or Area Quota Country or Area 


Switzerland. .........0.5 

Syria, Lebanon**....... 

Tanganyika Territory*... 

"Togoland* ; .../500 +s sees 
00) Ed ena SS : 


00 
00|; Yap, Jap. mandat z 
Yugoslavia... ci. as neve 


Total... i.die.\ee aeleceene 


ri 


tish mandate. **French mandate. German quota includes Austrian of 1,413. 


Aliens Admitted and Departed, by Countries 


Source: United States Department of Justice; data cover years ended June 30 
Immigran’ dmitted to and emigrant aliens departed from the United States, during years 
ed June So isi and 1942, by countries of last or intended future permanent residence. 


Emigrant Immigrant | Emigrant 


Immigrant 


_ Countries 


Dette! Gin eS oe 27 .,. || South Americ 
Bans SE Secs 2 52) . || Other America. 
i 


Africa... 2.26052. s 0% 


Phili ! : 
Other acific Islands 


, 
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(5 sal \ » 


ies Public Health Serv: 


U. S. Government Crime Reports _ 
Source: Federal Bureau of Investigation, Department of Justice 


ESTIMATED NUMBER OF MAJOR 
=) es No. of Offenses 


1940 1941 


1942 


Offense 
- Murder & non-negli. 
Mans'aughter 
Manslaught. by negli. 


7,569 
4,019 
10,107 
47,126 


7,562 
4,582 
9,257 
49,832 


7,540 
4,425 
9,055 
53,435 


recent decrease, some pronounced increases were 
noted for individual offense classes. For example, 
the arrests of boys under 21 years of age for assault 
nereased 17.1 percent; those arrested for rape in- 
creased | 0.6 percent; arrests for disorderly conduct 
lowe 26.2 percent increase; and drunkenness 
for males under 21 rose 30.3 percent. 
ts of girls under 21 for prostitution and 
ized vice showed a 64.8 percent increase 
those arrested for other sex offenses in- 
04.7 percent; vagrancy arrests increased 


# 


CRIMES IN THE U, S,, 1940-1942 _ 
; _ No, of Offens 
1940 1941 
assault...| _ 46,538 ; 
Scenes 316,369 


Larceny .............| 902,11 
Auto theft 177,551 


Offense — 


-_ 


| 


| 124.3 percent; and girls under 21 arrest 


drunkenness and disorderly conduct showed | 
creases during 1942 of 39.9 percent and 69.6 perci 
respectively. rere: 3 a 
The alarming upswing in crime among wort 
and girls points to the need for renewed effort: 
keep the home front clean, wholesome, and si 
Boom conditions and ‘“‘easy money’’ in the 
of youthful persons, together with a possible | 
down in. the influence of the home, are fact 
which must be offset in designing program 
combat the general upswinging crime curve : 
women and girls, and the increases in 
types of crimes committed by boys. r 


Ate - The United States Public Health Service 


Source: An official of the Service 


the existing authority of law, the general | the United States and foreign countries; 


‘of the Public Health Service may be 
ummiarized as follows: (1) The protection 
United States from the introduction of di- 
from foreign countries: (2) the medical ex- 
on and inspection of all arriving aliens: 


Ie 
Me 
ne dan 


ob 


spital, in the District of Columbia; (8) the 
lance cf two hospitals for the confinement 
eatment of ae addicts; (9) provision and 
fision of medical and psychiatric services in 
deral penal: and correctional institutions: (10) 
collection, compilation, and publication of in- 
tion’ regarding the prevalence of disease in 


semination of public health infcrmation. "4 
_ rhe research of the Public Health Ser 
is conducted at the new National Institut 
Health and the National Cancer Institute 
thesda, Md., near Washington, D. C., and a’ 
stations. ¢ % 
Under the Social Security Act of 1935 an 
Venereal Disease Control Act of 1938, the 
Health Service has expanded its cooperative 


training of nurs 
war areas, for tv 
the States with 
areas. 


Financial Statistics of Life Insurance 
Source: Life Insurance Book of The Spectator 


fhe) ay Pay- Liabil- 
'Income| ments | Assets ities 
$1,000 
,537,61 
8,879.61 

6,49 


__ The Single Tax, Summary 

_ We assert’ as our fundamental principle the self- 

ent truth enunciated in the Declaration of 

American Independence, that all men are created 

qual and are endowed by their Creator with 
CR ee rights. 

_We hold that all men are equally entitled to the 

enjoyment of what God has created and 

is gained by the general growth and im- 

ent of the community of which they are 


‘Therefore, no one should be permitted to hi 
pret Opportunities without a Tair return to ail 
ees? t a ie 


W 


Year 
(Cal.) 


Pay- 


Income} ments | Assets 


$1.000 | $1.000 $1.000 $1, 
5,357,452/3,744,417 |27,755,660| 26,51 
5,453,133 /2.641,526/29,243'411| 27.99 

»657,842|2,680,665/30,802,154| 29/40: 
5,855, 121/2,850,214/32,730,965 31,151 


by the Late Henr 


for 


aa us accorded to 


the 


each is entitled fo all that his 
therefore, 
Ny 


no ti 
% t labo : ax should be levied 
‘0 carr 
raising all 
upon land valu 


and of the abolition 
and indirect taxation. 
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Public Trusts in the United States 
World Almanac Questionnaire 


Year Original Assets at Amouw = 
Founded [Endowment] Last Report pent io Dabe 


: ee ee etaa ma c cis ei tales emte Ree on tee *$148,969,015 | $329,682,371 
negie Corporation of New York............ 138'000;000 165.9 187°962. 199° 
es Hayden Foundation. ................. 7 50,000,000 "500, 
= Duke Endowment.................0200, 40,000,000 
| ik. Kellogg Foundation ...............-.-- 31,000;00' 
ius Rosenwald Fund.......... 022022002020. 20,000,000 2 
ssell Sage Foundation........-.. 2... 000; 14,150,800 
ee H. Rackh: ; : See deserip 
7, Louise Curtis Bok Foundation. ......... 2/500, at cm i Per Dante on 
@ Buhl Foundation... ........... 2... es +5: ; 12,899,032 
ildren's Fund of Michigan. .........-..... : 12,100,000 7,693,279 
lial (Glare La ae ney tees SSG 03 Pe p 12,000,000 Omitted 
owment for International Peace... h 
e Foundation for the Advancement of ee TSP 
10,000,600 18,429,545 


‘4 : ’ 2 10,000,000 37,673,764 
Segios . 10,000,000 50,393,436 
5 : 10,000,000 2,150,198 

7,000 


4 - 4 
ith Reynolds Foundation . Sa. ,000,0 1,480,829 
ook Foundation............... ee. 682, 450,320 11,766,022 
Hefo Fund Commission........ ot é 00: 6,386,878 
mon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation. 662.0 

4 and Mary R. Markle Foundation:........ 
bank Memorial Fund............e.es0-5-- 
manent Charity Fund,.....-........++-.-- 
BE MIINEAMONR £65 025% 25 2 Se eevee sees 
el and Florence Guggenheim Foundation... 

ork Foundation 


Source: 


Name 


- 


eland Founda 
ary ©. Frick Educational Commission....... 
nicago Community Trust.......-..---+----- 


(*) Does not include $1,700,000 expended in building Chatham Village as a demonstration investment 
large-scale housing. 


#ne permanent purpose of The Rockefeller | ation centérs in this country for the training and 
ion, New York City, is “‘to promote the | development of boys and young men; and to place 
i} being of mankind throughout the world. Its| within the reach of boys and young men the 
ram, in terms of broad objective, is the ad- | privilege of education, mental recreation, whole- 
cement of knowledge, with emphasis at present | some educational entertainment, and coordinated 
certain specific fields: Medical sciences | physical training. Office of the President, 85 Water 
Cs tural sciences (experimental bi-|St., Boston, Mass.; the Administrative Offices, 

25 Broad St., New York City 


th (development of general 4 : 
activities and study and control of The Duke Endowment was established by James 

); social sciences (projects con- | Buchanan Duke to promote ‘‘the needs of mankind 

g of important social | along physical, mental and spiritual lines’? in the 
ment of personnel and | South. Duke University (former Trinity college) is, 
efforts tending to raise | the chief beneficiary of the Endowment. Other 

and to promote cultural | schools in the Carolinas also receive funds. Other 

Except to a! objectives of the trust are the maintenance of hos- 

pitals, the care of superannuated Methodist 

rating preachers and orphans. To the original endowment 

the support of o d was added $10,000,000 and two-thirds of the re- 

aining, post-doctoral siduary estate. The main office of the endowment 
personnel in the various fields is in New York City. - 

W. K. Kellogg Foundation, Battle Creek, Mich. 

G ard was endowed by | Purpose: To advance the health, education and 

D. stated object of | well-being of children without regard to race, 
moting educ: f'| creed or geographical boundary. The present pro- 
ea, without gram is made up of national and international 

health promotion activities, the granting of fel- 
lowships and administration of the Michigan Com- 
munity Health Project which involyes seven coun- 
ties in southwestern Michigan. 

The Julius Rosenwald Fund, Chicago, in 1943 
completed the twenty-sixth year of its work. The 
. Special | year’s activities included: Experimental work in 
in Negro education relate to supervision | rural schools, especially in the South, with a view 
jon of public schocls, basic development | to a anes rural education and so improving 

higber institutions, and training of | rural life itself. Fellowships for advanced s udy by 

? , exceptionaliy able Negroes and white southerners. 
ie Corporation of New York, New York | Aid to the most important Negro universities. Gen- 
Andrew Carnegie for the | eral study of race and culture and particular 
of knowledge and under- | activity in 
the people of the United States | opportunities and conditions of Negroes in America. 
Dominions and Colonies. The | Julius Rosenwald provided that capital as well as 

the Corporation includes the | income may be spent at any time in the discretion. 
al and scientific research, pub- 
d scholarly societies and 


tions; improvement of perso 


improvement of social and living conditions in 
America.’ Its departments give special attention 
to studies in the socia) work field and. to research 
concerning various problems in the more general 


e Charles Hayden Foun- 
founded in 1937, aims to assist needy boys 
“young men; to aid clubs, gymnasia and recre- 
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field’of the social sciences. Its staff interprets these 
findings—makes the information available through 
publications, conferences, and other means of 
public education, and in various other ways stimu- 
lates action for social betterment. 

The Trustees of the Horace H. Rackham and 
Mary A. Rackham Fund have disbursed all the 
capital funds left by the will of the late Mr. Rack- 
ham, Within a short time the corporation will 
be dissolved. 

) Mary Louise Curtis Bok Foundation, Philadel- 
phia, was created in 1931 by Mrs. Edward Bok, for 
she “support of music and musical education, sup- 
port and promotion of the fine arts, science, scien- 
tific research, invention, discovery, or general edu- 
cation.’’ The. principal beneficiaries are: Curtis 
Institute of Music, Ste and the Research 
io, Maitland, Florida. 
sine, purpose of the Buhl Foundation, Pittsburgh, 
is to stimulate the advancement of human welfare 
by experiment, demonstration, and research. Prin 
cipal grants have been to existing agencies or 


especially established agencies for promotion of 


ra 


‘ publications, 


nationally significant programs in the Pittsburgh 
district in regional economic, sccial, and historical 
research, higher education (including social work 
training at the graduate level), and research in 
the natural sciences, The Foundation built Chat- 
ham Village at a cost of $1,700,000, seeking to show 
the commercial practicability of building for long- 
term investment and management of large-scale 
garden home communities, and to promote new and 
higher standards in urban ‘white-collar’ housing. 
Largest appropriation is $1,081,000 to build Buhl 
Plahetarium. and Institute of Popular Science, 
pened in 1939. ‘ 
oP rhe Children’s Fund of Michigan, Detroit, was 
founded by the late United States Senator James 
Couzens “‘to promote the health, welfare, and hap- 
piness of the children of the State of Michigan, 
and elsewhere in the world.”’ Principal as well as 
earnings are to be spent within twenty-five years 
from the date of the gift. The work is confined to 
Michigan, where the Fund carries on directly local 
public health organization, health education, 
pediatric clinics in rural areas, oral hygiene, eye 
correction, child guidance through mental hy- 
giene, and medical research. The Fund makes 
grants to other Bar euies in dependency research 

d recreational fields. M 
"The Juilliard Musical Foundation, New York 
City, was set up by Augustus D. Juilliard to extend 
musical education and recreation. _ 

The general purpose of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, Washington, D. C., is to 
hasten the abolition of international war.’’ The 
activities of the Endowment are of an educational 
nature and are conducted through the issuance of 
arrangements for lectures and meet- 
ings of individuals and groups in the United States 


‘and other countries to advance the cause of peace 


ng nations, to hasten the renunciation of war 
on ting instrument of international policy, to en- 
courage and promote methods for the peaceful 
settlement of international differences, and for the 
increase of international understanding and con- 
cord, and to aid in the development of interna- 
tional law and the acceptance by all nations of the 
principles underlying such law. 

‘The purposes of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, New York City, include 
providing ‘‘retiring pensions without regard to race, 
sex, ereed, or color, for the teachers of univer- 
sities, colleges, and technical schools in the United 
States, Dominion of Canada, and Newfoundland”’ 
and “in general to do and perform ‘all things 
hecessary to, encourage, uphold, and dignify the 
profession of the teacher and the cause of higher 
education’’ in , 
the Foundation. has paid retiring allowances to 
‘9,447 former teachers and pensions to 1,185 widows. 
Through its Division of Educational Enquiry it has 
studied and reported upon numerous problems of 
higher education in the United States and Canada. 

The object of the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington, Washington, D. C., is to encourage investi- 
gation, research and discovery, and the application 
of knowledge to the improvement of mankind. The 
Institution desives to advance fundamental research 
in fields not normally covered by other’ agencies, 
‘and has organized its own departments of research 
in astronomy, in the terrestrial sciences, in the 
biological sciences and in historical research. 

The Commonwealth Fund, New York City, was 


founded in 1918 by Mrs. Stephen V. Harkness and 


expanded by further gifts from Mrs. Harkness and 
from Edward 8. Harkness. Most of its gifts are 
made for the promotion and maintenance of health 
through medical ‘research and medical education, 
public health and hospital services in rural dis- 


tricts, and mental health services. Since the war 


began it has set aside $845,000 for war relief and 
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those countries. For these purposes’ 


related purposes. The Fund also publishes | 
growing out of its supported activities, fin 
some legal research, and makes occasional gig 
for other philanthropic purposes. The Comr 
wealth Fund Fellowships for British studen 
suspended during the war. : 
The Spelman Fund of New Yerk was 3 
in 1928. Its present program is centered upo 
improvement of methods and techniques in 4 
administration. Support is extended to public} 
quasi-public agencies for dissemination ofp 
formation on current administrative developms 
for study and improvement of administrative ~ 
tices; and for testing new methods and de 
under actual operating conditions. 
The Maurice and Laura Falk Foundation, E 
burgh, confines its activity to the fi cin: 
definitive research studies of economic prot 
affecting’ the development of American indu 
trade and finance as the basis for improveme 
the general welfare of the people of the UU 
States. The Foundation itself does not co 
research; it makes grants to outside researc) 
ganizations for specific studies. Organizations 
ceiving the Foundation’s grants are require: 
report the findings of their studies for tha 
formation of the general public. 
The Z. Smith Beynolds Foundation was e 
lished in 1936 by Richard J. Reynolds, Mrs, ° 
Reynolds Babcock and Mrs. Nancy Reynolds 
ley, for charitable, civic and eleemosynary pur? 


tion of a campaign for the control of ven 
disease in the State of North Carolina thre 
donation to the State Health Department. 

Cranbrook Foundation was established in 
with an endowment of $6,682,055 from Georg! 
and Ellen S. Booth, to. be devoted to the ¢ 
tion of the religious, educational and cul 
Projects: begun by the founders at Cranbz 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich. ’ 

The principal purposes of the Carnegie 
Fund Commission, Pittsburgh, as expressed by 
founder, Andrew Carnegie, are; “‘To place 
following peaceful vocation, who’ have been inj 
in heroic effort to save human life, in some® 
better positions pecuniarily than before, until. 
able to work. In case of death, the widow 
children, or other dependents, te be provided 
until she remarries, and the children un 
reach a self-supporting age. For exceptional | 
dren exceptional grants may be made for except: 
education. Grants of sums of money may als 
made to heroes or heroines as the Commi: 
thinks advisable—each case to be judged on 
merits, A medal shall be given to the hera 
widow, or next of kin, which shall recite the ha 
deed it commemorates, that descendants may } 
and be proud of their descent. The medal sha 
given for the heroic act, even if the doer be + 
jured, and also a sum of money, should the C 
mission deem such gift desirable,’’ 

The John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Fou 
tion, New York City, grants fellowships to cit: 
and permanent residents of the United Sta 
assist research in any ‘field of know 
creative work in any of the fine arts. The Fels 
ships are awarded to'men and women who - 
demonstrated unusual capacity for pro i 


scholarship or unusual creative ability in th 
arts. The Fellowships are granted is vy 
periods, long or short, depending on the am 
of time needed by the Fellows for*the work 
propose. The stipends granted Fellows are nor 
$2,500 a year. Fellows may go to any part 
world where their work can best be done. 
Foundation also offers a limited number of | 
lowships, for work in the United States, to 
dians and, on its Latin American Fellowship 
to Puerto Ricans, and to citizens of Argen 
Brazil, ‘Chile, Cuba, Mexico, Peru and Uru 
The purpose of the Foundation is ‘‘the ad 
ment and diffusion of knowledge and underst: 
and the appreciation of beauty, by aiding w 
pre aes 2 coi serous ot : Sag color or 
scholars, scientists, and artists of ei } 
bad pope of ee labors.’’ ee 5 
e John and Mary R. Markle Foundation, 
York City, has limited its new interests to 
of research programs in the medical sciences. | 
to 1935 the Foundation was interested in the 
of social welfare and there are a few organi 
outside of aoyeeae! research to which fairly 
tial support has been given for a number of 
which it has been felt expedient to continue 


porarily. : ‘ : 
Ibank Memorial Fund, New York C 
Elizabe 


The 
established and endowed % : 
bank Anderson in 1905 as Pee to her 1 
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ther, Jeremiah and Elizabeth Lake Milbank, | mittee of New York for its pamphlet series; 

} ar {initial gift fo ee The general pur- | the University of Pennsylvania for its Tax Insti- 
of the foundation is ‘‘to improve the physical, | tute: Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
fai and moral condition of humanity and gen-| the University of Denver for special groups of 
E le and ——— a sponsored fellowships; the Universities of Kentucky 
derson increased her gifts from 

they — to $9,315,175 at 

in 1921. The Fund ‘assists 

encies and institutions in the 

th and medicine, education, 

© and research. Emphasis is given to 

which are preventive rather than pallia- 


DPerescnent Charity Fund was organized in 
in 1915 to accept is to the funds the prin- 
be held investe oat inetens cam some, 
ne, ae 


Florida, and Vermont for experiments in applied 
economics. 

The Cleveland Foundation; a community trust, 
is an agency organized for the permanent ad- 
ministration of funds placed in trust for public 
educational or charitable purposes for benefit of 
inhabitants of Cleveland and vicinity and other 
communities within Ohio us designated by donors. 
Illustrative purposes are: assisting public charitable 
or educational institutions; promoting scientific 
research for the advancement of human knowledge 
and the alleviation of human suffering; providing 
scholarships to young men or women of slender 
Means; care of the sick, aged and helpless; care 
of needy men, women and children; improveiment 
of living and working condition; providing facilities 
for public recreation; promotion of social and 


table purposes. The committee 
<j aiiene of cabins ates ee anaibie. | 
t funds were received Hin 1917 and amountec 


of the 


domestic hygiene, promotion of sanitation and 
measures for the prevention of disease; research 
= the causes of ignorance, poverty, crime and 


cans | 
|" The Henry C. Frick Educational Commission was 
Sea 


whether 
of religious, ~ charitable, 


A. W. Mellon Educational and Charitable 
Trust, of Pittsburgh, Pa., founded by Andrew W-. 


an indenture dated June 6, 1935, is to 
ministered and operated exclusively for the Denne 
of such religious, charitable, scientific, literary and 
educational purposes as 2s shall be in furtherance of 
the public welfare and tend to promote the well- 
doing and well-being of mankind, or for the use 
of the United States, any state, territory, or any 
political subdivision thereof, or the District of 
Columbia, for such exclusively public purposes as 
the Trustees shal determine. 


and Florence Guggenheim 
York City, has for ite objects “‘the promo- 
charitable and benevolent activities, 
{ mankind throughout the world.” 
of New York City, incor- 


in a oaretton of the a 
D services of Woodrow Wilson, 
d ent of the United States, who furthered 
of Buman freedom and was instrumental 
out effective methods for ie coopera- 
liberal forces of eyed 


The Chicago Community Trust, Uke similar 
trusts, was established not for profit but for better 
conservation and use of charitable trust funds. 

The New York Community Trust, 2 composite 
charitable foundation, consisted of 60 individual 
trusts (Dec. 31, 1942) valued at $10,036,486. Tt 
began operations in 1923 with no endowment. In 
i942 distributions were $547,261 and raised cumula- 
tive outpayments to $3,504,948. 

ann, largest community foundations are those in 

cago and New York, jugged by the worth of 
Sande h held at the y ear end. There are numerous 
Trusts or Foundations throughout the United 

They are charitable foundations com- 
oy of funds of diverse sizes, each of which 
may retain its separate identity = a ween 
A distinguishing feature of these trusts 
power to amend the uses for which aie are 
applicable if, in the course of changing conditions, 
originally designated purposes become obsolete. 


$5: books, pamp magazine art 
peers. pamreits. me wate and the public welfare. It has been financed by vol- 
both here and is of private and reports ager untary a. fg (Dec. 31, 1942) were 
ne in-exile 


approximately $30,000, 


ad 


“Test Tube Baby Healthy and Normal at Two Years 


had been childless ers ten eet ee 
and tests had pacts the father sterile. 
artificial ggested 


. 


1923—Stations WEAF and WNAC linked in first network broadcast of 3 hours, 15 minutes. 


| 1926—The National Broadcasting Company, first of the great American radio networks, was orga 


' 1939—Regular public es Y egane comprising news and sports events and studio productions, 
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Chronology of Radio and Television 
Source: The National. Broadcasting Company, Inc. 


1600—William Gilbert conceived of the earth as a great magnet, with magnetic poles and a field of ! 
about it. Laid foundation for later discoveries. 

1745—Musschenbroeck of Leyden discovered the principle of the electrostatic condenser. | 

1780—Luigi Galvani discoveréd ‘‘galvanic’’ electricity. F 

1794—Alessandro Volta invented the voltaic cell. ‘ 

1831—Laws of electromagnetic induction formulated by, Michael Faraday. 

1864—James Clerk Maxwell, of Cambridge University, proved the existence of and predicted the ar 
of electromagnetic waves. : 

tgoeetteh patent for wireless telegraphy system was granted to Dr. Mahlon Loomis, of Washina 


y. 


, al Of 

1875—Thomas A. Edison noticed an electrical phenomenon he called ‘‘etheric force.” Led to deviy 
ment of the Fleming two-electrode vacuum tube. \ : 

1878—David Edward Hughes demonstrated a carbon microphone before the Royal Society in Londow 

1886—Heinrich Hertz, a German, produced and identified electromagnetic waves and proved that : 
could be transmitted through space with the speed of light. : : 

1890—Edouard Branly developed the ‘‘coherer’’ as a detector of wireless signals. = 

1895—Guglielmo Marconi sent and received his-first wireless signals across his father’s estate in Tl 

1896—Marconi in England took out a patent covering his system of wireless telegraphy. Signaled 
a distance of two miles at Salisbury, England. 

1897—Marconi formed the Wireless oe and Signal Company to manufacture wireless equip: 
and to provide a wireless communication service. The organization’s name was later changes 
Marconi Wireless Telegraph Co., Ltd. 

1899—Marconi transmitted the first wireless signals over the English Channel. 

1900—Historie patent No. 7777, covering a tuned wireless system, granted to Marconi. ; 

1901—Marconi, in Newfoundland, received the first transatlantic wireless signal, the letter ‘‘S,”” 
mitted from Poldhu, England. 

1902—Wireless telephony demonstrated aboard ship in the Potomac River, near Washington, 
Human voice transmitted a mile without wires in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia. d 

1904—Two-element vacuum tube detector invented by Ambrose Fleming. 

1907—Lee de Forest invented the ‘‘audion,’’ a three-element vacuum tube. The New York Times 
ceived on regular westward Marconi trans-Atlantic service a message in code from CHfi 
Ireland, via Glace Bay, Nova Scotia. 

1909—Jack Binns, wireless operator on the S.S. Republic, summoned rescue ships after his vessel ! 
collided with the 8.S. Florida. F 

1914—Direct communication between Station WSL, Sayville, L. I., and POZ, Nauen, Germany, . 
established. Regenerative or feed-back circuit patented by Edwin H. Armstrong. | 

1915—Voices transmitted from Naval station at Arlington, Va., to Eiffel Tower, Paris, a 
3,700 miles; also from Arlington to Hawaii, a distance of 3,000 miles. | 

1919—Radio Corporation of America was organized to take over Marconi facilities in the United Sta 

1920—Transmission of press bulletins on Harding-Cox election over Station KDKA, Pittsburgh, x 
the beginning of broadcasting. First college football game broadcast at College Station, 

1921—Station KDKA, Pittsburgh, broadcast the religious service of Calvary Baptist Church; Pittsbuw 

1922-—Station WEAF broadcast in New York City a commercial message of the Queensboro Realty 
pany, the first advertising broadcast. \ 


Hazeltine, of Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J., announced - i # . : 

dyne receiver for which he later received a patent. aes 
1924—Radio Corporation of America transmitted photographs across the Atlantic by radio. 
1925—Inauguration of President Coolidge was broadcast by 24 stations, The all-electric home 

was made possible through the introduction of alternating-current tubes. 


First demonstration of true television, with images in half tones, given by John-Logie Bair’ 
1927—The Columbia Broadcasting Company was organized. United States Radio Commission cre 
aig. ae setiareet to Brant pesuses for one year, fix wave lengths and hours of operation. % 

1 evision image transmitted across the Atlantic by short radio waves from 1 
oo9_eniand, to Station 2CVJ, Hartsdale, N. ¥. “Television in color demonstrated 107 2k2. Fam 
1 communication from the.Antarctic base of Richard E. Byrd announced th : 
panions had flown over the South Pole. Bell Telephone Laboratories demonstrated: treaties 
1930—Ship program broadcast from a ship off Ambrose Light to Rockaway, N. Y. : 
were picked up and transmitted via land wire to New York City. Two dake . 
ces given in the auditorium of the Bell Telephone Company laboratories and the Am 
elegraph and Telephone Company in New York City. Persons in these two buildings, altho 


station of the General Electric Company at eX. 

4 Arete ig the antarctic, : = a aes N. Y., completed a broadcast from 

1935—Production of me ubes announce y the General Electri any. ving 
ture broadcast made in Jenkins laboratory, Washington a piers “4 peter inet ay 1 

1936—Former King Edward VIII, following his, abdication, addressed a farewell to a wor 
audience believed to be the largest ever to listen to a single broadcast. t 

ee Eat Perce eae eae ie pe ceenlaes baad maintained by an American broades 

y ui oun e ; 
1938-~Television sidewalk interviews conducted on the aes Ae ee iio: 


in New York City b: i ‘ 4 

1940—Republican nationel convention in Philadelphia telecast there by Philco and also 

NBO, relayed to New York by coaxial cable and by radio link Ae Boheneetadh: Televisionts 

_ Work started consisting of NBC’s station WNBT and General Electric’s W2ZXB, Schenectady. | 

41941—Commercial \television broadcasting authorized by Federal Communications Commission, — 

Seat oe me eae to Btae oo NN New York City. 4 

ri g of air raid wardens elevision begun b C, the first ex 

by television. By the end of 1943, 145,900 had ened baci Muinike rs OS ee eae 

1943—Blue Network sold by ROA to E. J. Noble and began operation as an ‘independent. 
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Growth of Radio in U. S. 
Source: Radio Retailing Today 


Gd. Tot.; 

Sales of \ 
Radio Ap.| Auto Sets 
for Bdcst.| in Use 


Total Sets Total Tubes Aut 
Mad Mad pre 


Val 
UL i eo a ES B= $60,000,000|.:........ 
Sas Sows: <i]'stays aro Ge penne a ery ee 

21000 Seehbee pepoerens TY yife 
21000,000]165,000,000). 20,000,000) 48,000,000) 2 222.212)52122.2121}480.000,000f¢2 22225 
ne 

3, 

4 

3, 

3,000. 

3,806 2 

4,804, 270. 

6,026, 330, 

$8,245, 450. 

8,064,780/450. f 

6,000,000|210, 800,000 6, ; 
10,500,000/354, -200,000 6,500, 
11,800,000)|450. ,700, 000, 7,500,000 
13,000,000/|460, . ,000,000} 70,000,000/610,000,000} 8,500,000 
4,400,000 | 154,000, 000 000 350,000} 12,250,000|360,000,000! 8,750,000 

100,000} 3,500,000} 17,000,000} 19,000,000} ..........].........- | 60,000,00: 8,000,000 


figures for sets include value of tubes in receivers. In recent years, (except 1942 and 1943) replace- 
f tubes have run 25% to 40% of total tube safés. All figures are at retail value. 

: *s s 
HOMES WITH RADIOS, TO'TAL SETS IN USE 


Homes with Total Radio . Homes with Total Radio 
Sets in Use Radio Sets Sets in Use 
in U. S. Number i 


be R ashy de gins 20,402,369 


The Radio-Electronic Industry 


Source: Electronic Industries; data areas of Oct. 15, 1943 
1 Annual Number of Annual 


Tota 
Investment Gross Rev. Employees Payroll 


5 manufacturers (1,200)....-....--- $350,000,000 |$3,500,000,000 350,000 
dio dist ORES Kiara Sud 280,000,000 | '200,000,000 100,000 
deas gtr sg Sa Rh shoes <3 90,000,000 215,000,000 8 900,000 
reial aA HOD OOUs | «5.02 2-0.s6 - sels "000, 
ners’ sets (57,000,000).......--.--- 3.G00,000,000\ |, cio.c vie 0 vs ooesif ss oa deatetek ae +320,000,000 | 


ar staff—not including part-time employees, artists, etc., who number at least 25,000 more, 


45,009,000. 
Rice expense for listeners’ sets, for tube replacements, electricity, servicing, etc. 


Annual Bill of United States for Radio 
Source: Radio Retailing Today 


000 |; Radio parts, supplies, etC.........+++ «| 70,000,000 
000,000 Phonograph records, 120,000,000...... 52,000,000 


production. 


Radio Sets in Use 
_ Source: Radio Retailing Today 
Jan, 1, Dec. 1, 
743 © "43. 


Jan. 1, | Dec. 1 
143 "43° 


homes with radios 800,000/30,000,000|| Auto radios.....----+-+--- ..| 8,750,000} 8,000,000 


Le page oo oo | 13:000;000|| ‘Total sets im use... .. .159,340,000|57,000,000 


wees 
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4 AVIATION aces 
International Aeronautical Records b 


_. Source: The National Aeronautic Association, 1025 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. 
in the United States of the Federation Aeronautique Internationale, world sport govern i 
‘nautics. The officers of the association are; Gill Robb Wilson, president; Wayne Parrish, secre 
W. P. Redding, executive vice president and treasurer. The International Aeronautical F q 
was formed (1905) by representatives from Belgium, France, Germany, Great Britain, Spain, = 
Switzerland and the United States, with headquarters in Paris. Regulations for the contrey 
Official records were signed (Oct. 14, 1905). Thirty-eight countries were members of the associ 
(1939). The records presented here are as of Oct. 1, 1941. World records are defined as maxi 
performance, regardless of class or type of aircraft used. Records accepted by the Federatio: 


2 ee : WORLD AIR RECORDS ‘ i aed 
|, _,Maximum speed over a 3-kilometer course (1.864 miles)—755.138 km. p. h. (469.220 m.-p. h.)- 
Wendel, Germany, April 26, 1939. : ie ue 
rh es Distance airline—11,520.421 kilometers (7,158.440 miles)—Sauadron Leader R. Kellett, Flight Lt. : 
-Gething and Pilot Officer M. L. Caine (one plane); Flight Lt. A.'N. Combe, Flight Lt. B. K, 

and Sergt: H. B. Gray (second plane); Great Britain, Noy. 5-7, 1938. ae 
| _Altitude—22,066 meters (72,394.795 feet) Anderson and Stevens, United States, November 11, | 
‘ail other records, international in scope, are termed International records and are divided | 
classes, free balloons, airships, airplanes, seaplanes, amphibians, gliders, and helicopters. 1 
* following tables categories are used and are defined as: - 


; 
{ Light airplanes Light sig 
by Engine cylinder displacement Engine cylinder displ 
4 397-549 cubic inches : 397-549 cubic inches — 
t A ; i Less than 397 cubic 
_ 3rd category. : None 
_ 4th category. Be seletln oe : None +. 


q 
Fr ia 


- es 

ters °(56,046.473 feet)—Col. Mario Pezzi, Italy, Oct. 22) | 
llo Souceck, Anacostia, D. C., June 4, 193 
h. (469.22- m. p. h.)—Fritz Wendel, ¢ 


au 
( 


p. h, 
AVES (United 
act Re eee an@-J. A. Bartles, Floyd-Bennett 
Speed for 10,00 : 


sa RY { ' 
4 100 kilometers (International)—Speed 383.386 km. p. h. —Ss. Wi 
S., Detroit, Mich., Sept. 19, 1937. - (United Sinteey sae ee Pe ee 

sta ce, Airline (international)—5,099.300 Kms. (3,168.365 miles)—Andre Japy, France, fi i 


Nov. 30, 1937.* Finer cic y 
IRPLANES (third category) eh 
e, Airline (International)—6,303.840 kilometers (3,917.017 miles)—Horst Pulk ‘ 
ermany, from Bengasi, Libya, to Gaya, Bri is Se ek ee 
Kilometers (2,477.367 miles)—J. M. vereh hee Toner” rape ae United Stat 


LIGHT AIRPLANES (fourth category) 


Airline (International)—1,909.833 kilometers (1,186.713" miles)—Heinz Gabler, G 


en he Fico ey ian kilometers (1,014 miles)—Robert E. Bryant, from Miam: 


& 


eet oor a 
and H Rod ) : 


pe 
States)—5,280. one 
K VU. SN., N, A. P., 
Alameda, Calif., Oct. 14-1) 
oe 100 
8, 1933. (United 
; 8. N., Norfolk, Va., (Nove! ; 


é - 


304. 4 m. he 
“Speed aT. 896 * P59 92. 00 
24.185 km. p. h, (328! ie ‘m. p. 
“Pe 20, 1940. 


(440.681 m. P h.)—Francesco Agello, Italy, 


245.71 We; ees 
* u34 “Oct. 27, 1995. -¢ 3 m. p, h.)—Lieut. James H. Doolittle, 


ed for 1,000 cote (621.369 miles) (International)—Speed 403.424 km. h. (250.676 m. p. h.) 
isd pani and G. Gorini, er 4 March 30, 1938. (United States)—Speed 26 
h.)—Maj. Gen. Frank M. Andrews, Aug. 24, 1935. > oe R60 ee ‘as, a 
Ais a AMPHIBIANS (Class C3) 
ance, ne (International)—2,300.860 kilometers (1,429.685 miles)—Maj. Gen. F. M. Andrews 
, U.S., irom San Juan, Porto Rico, to Langley Field, Va., June 29, 1936. (United States)—same. 
titude International)—7, 605 meters (24, 950.712 feet)—Boris Sergievsky, U. S., Stratford, Conn., 
o's Seb wrote d 370.814 k h. 
nternationa’ pee m. (230.413 m. h.)—A. P. de Seversk: 
Re in Sisal ea eet tas sg 1. ‘ 
eed ometers miles nternatio —spe 37.079 kni. p. h. (209.451 m. h. 
de poversky, U. S., Miami, Fla., Dec. 19, 1936. (United States)—same. 3 ‘ re ac. 
ed for = 000 ‘kilometers (621. 369 miles) (international)—speed 299.461 km. p. h. Ss 076 m. p.h.) 
. W. Sloan and Capt. B. L, Boatner, U. S. A., A C., United States, Dayton, O., July 31, 1939. 


ite: earl 
FR. AW &. COURSE RECORDS (First category, solo) 
Angeles to New York (International)—Speed, 526.500 km. p. h. (327.151 m. h.) Howard R, 
hes, U. S., Jan. 19, 1937. Elapsed time: 7 hrs., 28 mins., 25 sec. (United States). ‘same. 
don to Capetown, Africa (International)—Speed 244.876 km. p. h, (152.159 m. p. h.)—A. Hen- 

Great Britain, Feb. 5-6, 1939. Elapsed time: 39 hrs., 25 mins 
petown, Africa, to Londen (International)—Speed 243.745 km. PB. h. (151.456 m. p. h.)—A Hen- 
f et Britain, Feb. ue 2, 1939. Elapsed time: 39 hrs., 36 are 

to Washington, (International)—Speed 376. 512 km. h. (233.953 m. p. hj—Col. A. P. 

U~ : Dede. i, {say Elapsed time: 4 hrs., 50 mins., 59 secs. (United States)--same. 


F. A. I. COURSE RECORDS (Second category) 
s Angeles td New York (International)—Speed 427.093 km. p. h. (265.383 m. h.)—Major S. = 
i apt. L. F. Harman, U. S. A., A. C., Aug 1, 1939. Elapsed time: 5 hrs., 14 mins., 
nee "Eintesy sain 
ork “3 ——— ute eb aa, Diaon 272.345 km. p. (169.227 m. p. h.)—Henry T, Merrill 
mbe, U.S., May 9-10, 1937. Elapsed time: 20 hrs., 8 Mins., 45 secs. (United States)—same. 
NATIONAL TRANSCONTINENTAL AND INTER- CITY RECORDS 
#t to East—Howard R. Hughes, from Burbank, Cal. to Newark, N. J., Jan. 19, 1937. Distance, 
5 miles; elapsed ag 7 hrs., 28 mins., 25 secs.; average speed, 327.151 m. p. h. 
t to West—aA. de Seversky, from Brooklyn to Burbank, Cal., Aug. ws 1938. Distance, 2,457 
3; elapsed time, rt} hrs., 2 mins., 55.7 secs.; average speed, 244.507 m. pA 
ew York to Miami—Jacqueline Cochran, Dec. 3, 1937. Elapsed time: 4 hrs., 12 mins., 27.2 secs. 
mi, Fla. te New York—Howard R. Hughes, April 21, 1936. Distance, 1, 087 miles; elapsed time, 
, 21 mins., 32 secs.; average — 249.375 m.p.h. 
icago to Los Angeles Howard R. Hughes, May 14, 1936. Elapsed time; 8 hrs., 10 mins., 29.8 sees, 
York to Havana—A. P. de Seversky, Dec. 3, 1937. Elapsed time: 5 hrs., 3 mins., 5.4 sees 
York to Washington, D. C.—A. P. de Seversky, May 19, 1938. Elapsed time: 58 ‘mins., 38 secs, 
FEMININE RECORDS (AIRPLANES—Class C) 
nce, Airline (International)—5,908.610 kilometers (3,671.432 rage ae? Grisodoubova and P. 
: U. 8. S. R., Sept. 24-25, i938, (United States)—3, 939.245 nese (2,447.728 miles)— 
Earhart, from Los Angeles, Calif., to Newark, N. J., Aug. 24-25, 
bu (International)—14,310 meters (46,948.725 feet)—Mrs. Maryse i, France, June 23, 1936. 
“States)—9, 160 meters (30,052.430 feet) Jacqueline Cochran, Palm Springs, Calif., March 24, 


maximum Pon iss). (United 8 470.365 km. 2: h. (292.271 m.p.h.) Jacqueline Cochran, U. 8., 
: 5 nited Pmt sam 
for 160 kilometers (Internat —Speed 470. 896 km. p. h. (292, oy m. p. h.)—Jacqueline 
‘ nited States. Acomita, N. ag 20, 1940. (United States)—sa. 
for 1,000 kilometers (621. 369 =, (International j—Speed 492.341 SA A h. (305.926 m. p, h,), 
ne Cochran, Burbank-San Francisco-Burbank, Calif., course, Sept. 15, 1939. (United States) 


Pe 1,242.739 miles) (International)—Speed 533.847 km. p. h. (331.716 m. p. 

; Becctine © canes Rae, W Hiison-Mesa Giganta, N. M.-Mount Wilson, Calif., course, April 6, 1940. 
States)—same. 

FEMININE NATIONAL TRANSCONTINENTAL RECORDS 

to East—Jacqueline Cochran, from Burbank, Cal]., to Brooklyn, N. Y., Sept. 3, 1938. Elapsed 


ed, 234.776 m.p wh. 
yi0 ng 27 mins. 55 secs. Spee Blanche Noyes, from Floyd Bennett Field, Brooklyn, N. Y., to 


“ oe Cal., aes 4, 1936. Elapsed time, 14 hrs., 55 mins., 1 sec. 
GLIDERS 


| 


6, 1939. 
- R., July 23, 


35 mins., Kurt Schmidt, Ger- 
ode Jr. arte s Dec. Aris, 1931. 


mpiiconbenn 

tion, closed_circuit ria rere ire ran 32 rae , 40 sec., Igor I. Sikorsky, Sniffens Point 
d States 

: Become Mey Steady a0. 248 Liomecers, (143.069 miles)—Karl Bode, Germany, June 20, 

FREE BALLOONS (Eighth category, 4001 meters or more 


re) 
— H. Kaulen, pdt ha ke Dec. 13 to 17, 1913. (United States ne 
tient Commer. , S. SW Bettie and Lieut. Charles H. Kendall, Gordon-Bennett Balloon 


aia & b, 8 9, 10 bid 
r eos kilometers (1,896.856 miles), Berliner, Germany, Fe 8 9» 10, 
mee toe eGo (1,172.898 miles), A. R. Hawley, St. Louis, , te Lake Tschoto- 


— t 72,394.795 feet)—Capt. Orvil Anderson and Capt. Albert \ 
States, ee Nee procimn py ae i1 miles southwest of Rapid City, S. D., landing approxi:: 
12 Ee] south of White Lake, S. D., Nov. 11, 1935. 


ates no United States record has been established. 


2 


f .| Frank H. Duffy, Rutland Miss Ann Powers, Bennington 
Virginia... .|E. R, Combs, Richmond. Mrs. John Garland Pollard, Richmond ~ 
Washingto .| Ed. A. Carroll, Olympia. . Mrs. Jeanette Testu, Seattle Le 

_ W. Virsinia....| Arthur B. Koontz, Charlesto .|Mrs. A. 8. Booker, Bluefield * 
Wisconsin,....| Thomas R. King, Oconomowoc.,..... .|Mrs, Helen Marty, Monroe : 
Wyoming...... RAG Y MOCrakKen,; Cheyenne.) 75 i...- s/a's wnat) oboe alanis Seis ea wate Ccrare Un on 
Alaska......... Oscar G. Olson, Juneau..................|Mrs. Bertha C. Perrine, Anchorage f 
CEEIGES PSA SSG SSE RG BP np ae UL se Mrs. L. O. Keen, Balboa f 


' Dist. of Col... .| Malcolm S. MeConihe, Washington, D. C..| Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, Washington, | 


Alabama...... Marion Rushton, Washington, D. C....... Mrs. Lennard Thomas, Montgomery 
Arizona,....... Sam H. Morris, Globe........... ao beebarerenes Mrs. W, P. Stuart, Phoenix 
Arkansas...... Hendrix Alphin, Bl Dorado... 6... een Po ie ona ee oe we ee en oe eee oe eel a + 
California... ... Culbert L. Olson, Los Angeles............|Mrs. Helen G. Douglas, Los Angeles — 

._ Colorado...... James A, Marsh, Denver.......,.+.++--+ Mrs. Marguerite P. Thompson, Salida 
Connecticut... .|Robert.A. Hurley, West Hartford,......-. Mrs, Mary Hausman, Stratford 
Delaware...... James M. Tunnell, Washington, D. C.....|Mrs. Marguerite Bodziak, Wilmington 
Florida........ Paul A. Brown, Lake Worth. ..... 2.6.05.) ese esse eee we ae eee Dive sais tele 
Georgia,....... Ds Rivers, Lakeland. 5c. )bs os So Mrs. Virginia Polhill Price, Louisville 
Idaho.......,.4 Carl E, Brown, McCall......6...0.0e000- Mrs. Emma Alexander Simons, Boise’ - 
Hilinois,.,..... Edward J. Kelly, Chicago.............+-- Mrs. Elizabeth A. Conkey, Chicago ~ 
Indiana.,..... Frank M. McHale, Indianapolis.......... Mrs. Samuel M. Ralston, Indianapolis” 
BOWS oS sees 6 Frank J. Comfort, Des Moines.........-.- Mrs. Mary S. Kelleher, Fort Dodge 
Kamsas..:..... Wi G2 Bink. “Predonia. Veins pte aie te piers ae Mrs. Georgia N. Clark, Richland 
Kentucky...... Keen Johnson, Frankfort....2....... ..-|Mrs. T. C. Carroll, Shepherdsville : 
Louisiana. ..... James A. Noe, Monroe...........% .|Mrs. Roland B. Howell, Baton nour 1 
Maine......)... F. Harold Dubord, Waterville. .... .|Mrs, Katherine Hickson, Hampden High): 


es 


ttees 


POLITICAL COMMITTEES 


Democratic National Committee 
(Headquarters, Mayflower Hotel, Washington 6, D. C.) : 


‘Chairman—Frank C. Walker; Executive Vice Chairman, Ambrose O’Connell; Vice oar a 
he 


R. Ewing; Secretary, George E, Allen; Treasurer, Edwin W. Pauley (Acting); Publicity Director, 
Michelson; Sergeant-at-Arms, Edwin A. Halsey. 


.|Mrs. Margaret O'Riordan, Jamaica P 
.|Mrs, Clara D. Van Auken, Detroit 
.|Mrs. Ida MeCabe Kayser, St. Paul 


Maryland,..... W. Preston Lane, Jr., Hagerstown. 
Massachusetts.|James M. Curley, Washington, D 
Michigan.. .| Edmund C, Shields, Lansing... . 
John P, Erickson, Duluth.. 


Mississippi .|G. Garland Lyell, Jackson... .|Mrs, Mary Louise Kendall, Natchez 
issour. .| James P. Aylward, Kansas City.......... Mrs. Lawrence McDaniel, St. Louis 
Montana. -| QO. 'S.. Warden, Great Falls... 2.0)... 25 Mrs. W. W. Hamilton, Dodson 
Nebraska...... James C. Quigley, Valentine............. Mrs, Charles G. Ryan, Grand Island 
Nevada........ Edward W. Clark, Las Vegas............ Mrs, J, F. McElroy, Wells f 
New Hamp.....| Alvin A. Lucier, Nashua................. Mrs. Agnes Collins Dunn, Concord 
New Serecye ji |rranx Hague, Jersey, City), fo... 22 ae bee, | 5 Sis Senge aie ele eae ou em Ane eine endl alee <A 
New Mexico. ..|A. T,. Hannett, Albuquerque............. Mrs. Luella McGaffey Brown, Roswell 
New York..... Edward J. Flynn, New York City........ Mrs. William H. Good, Brooklyn ‘ 
No: Carolina...) Clyde R. Hoey, Shelby.............-..- .|Miss Beatrice Cobb, Morganton 
No. Dakota....| David G. Kelly, Grand Forks............ Mrs. Daphna Nygaard, Jamestown 
Ohi. 2 ig. Charles Sawyer, Cincinnati.....-...... Mrs. Mildred R. Jaster, Cleveland 
Oklahoma,...,.| Robert 8. Kerr, Oklahoma City........ | Mrs. John Catlett, Tulsa ; 4 
Oregon........ Howard Latourette, Portland............ Mis. Emily F. Edson, Portland i 
Pennsylvania. .| David L. Lawrence, Harrisburg........... Mrs. Emma Guffey Miller, Slippery Roe! 
Rhode Island. .|Theodore F, Green, Washington, D. C...._.|Mrs. Margaret M. Sullivan, Providence | 
So. Carolina...) Burnet R. Maybank, Washington, D, C.../ Mrs. C. L. Wheeler, Dillon ce 
So. Dakota -+).|/Herbert B. Hitchcock,” Mitohell. ...0. 65.95): bes whee ba ee de pat Eada alee ee vgs | 
Tennessee..... Edward H. Crump, Memphis... ....|Mrs. Albert_E, Hill, Nashville ; 
Texas .|Myron Blalock, Washington, D .|Mrs. Clara Driscoll, Corpus Christi : 
Utah Stuart Dobbs, Ogden... Mrs, James H. Wolfe, Salt Lake City 4 : 


Hawaii.,...... A. T, Longley, Wahiawa, Oahu, T. H. Mrs. L. L. MeCandless, Honolulu. ..... 
Puerto Rico, ..|W. R. Bennett, San Juan............ Mrs. Sarah A. Mendez, Santuree 
- Virgin Islands | Ralph Palewonsky, St. Thomas......... Miss Corinne Barger, c/o Senator Tydi 
: Washington, D. C. : 
J 2 e J . ; ( 
Socialist Parity National Executive Committee i | 
(Headquarters, 303 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y.) a 


_ Sons, Kalamazoo, Mich. Treasurer—Chas. L. Hill, | cago, Tll.:’ Mrs 
e - , > 4 ep hat (Ore: 
Rosendale, Wise, David C. White, Kingsdown, Kan.; John G 


National Chairman—Maynard C. Krueger, 6630 {| Albert W. Hamilton, 1914 G St., N.W., Wa: 
University Ave., Chicago, Ill.; National Secretary, | ton, D. C.; William Becker, 34 Park Place, Ney 
Harry Fleischman, 303 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City; |N-.J-; David H. H. Felix, 1416 So. Penn Sa 
Norman Thomas, 20 Gramercy Park, N. Y. City: Fplaeieb le, eae i he 
Travers Clement, P.O. Box 184, Bethel, Conn.; St.. N. ¥ City: Robin Mt. comers 112 BE. 
Judah Drob, 2847 Grand River Ave., Detroit, Mich.; | New York City: Virginia Clack, 449 Mores 
Walter Uphoff, R. 2, Box 1, Prairie du Sac, Wisc.; | New York City. : sets 


Socialist Labor Party National Committee | 

(Headquarters, 61 Cliff St., New York 8, N 45) 

National Secretary—Arnold Petersen, National New York State E : ti K 
eo arers Eau Herzel. ’ feld, S. Feinberg, hae Grossen, to eee 
National Executive Committee—H. A. Blomen, | Rose Weinberger, R, Clement, John Tamm: 
B. Papadopolos, James Sim, W. W. Cox, Herbert Blume, Anna Epstein State Se re te 
carne eeceeses Lipicky, Theo. Gramaticoff, and | Teichert : Meaty 


Prohibition National Committee 


P (Headquarters, Suite 316, 82 W. Washington St., Chicago 2) 


_ Chairman—Edward E. Blake, 82 W. Washington j 
St., Chicago. Vice Chairman—William oe Erte, Be Sg ee on No eer | 
Rockville Centre, N. Y. Secretary—William J. Per- | Shankland, St. Louis. Mo.. Leo ® aéaney 


3 . Jeanmene, C 
ohngon, St. Cloud, F 
; Newark, N. J, 


i te a ae we a Fe 1." A. uray ~ i-th ——a | ® By ee ee eg ae 


Uz S.—Rep. Nat'l Com.; Soc. Dem. Fed.; Communist Party 667 ; 


i Republican National Committee 


aciquarters, 1337 Connecticut Ave., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Secretary, Harold W. Mason) 


rm: a—Harrison E. Spangler, Iowa; Vice- Executive Committee—(In addition to officers 
man—Walter S. Hallanan, West Virginia; | who are ex-officio members). Mrs. Bertha D. Baur, 
Grace B. Reynolds, Indiana: Mrs. Paul Fitz- | lll.; Robert P. Burroughs, New Hamp.; Mrs. Cath- 
ns, Rhode Island; Ezra R. Whitla, Idaho. arine Kennedy Brown, Ohio; Ralph H. Cake, Ore.; 

t Harold W. Mason, Vermont. Treasurer wr: Chris Carlson, Minn.; E. F. Colladay, Dist. of 
- Carroll Reece, 


Weeks, Massachusetts. General Counsel— Dak:; Witise oo ee eee aie fer ga 

P. Fletcher, Rhode Island. Chairman Ex- |Tenn.; Mrs. Horace H. Sayre, Okla.; Mrs. Worth- 

Committee—William F. Knowland, Cali- | ington Scranton, Penn.; J. Russel Sprague, Nw Wee 
Mrs. Pearle Wates, Ala. 


MEMBERS OF THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE 


5 eee le L. Noojin, Gadsden ................./Mrs. Pearle Wates, Birmingham 
opt 2 ee Clarence Buddington Keiland, Phoenix... ||/Mrs. Clifford W. Parsons, Tucson 
- ..| Wallace Townsend, Little Rock......... Mrs. A. C. Remmel, Little Rock 
.| William F. Knowland, Oakland. .|Mrs. Edith Van de Water Long Beach 
Mrs. John E. Hilman, Delta 
Mrs. Gerturde Kitfield, Hartford 
| . Frank G. Tallman, Wilmington 
H. McNulty, Melbourne : . Myra Fairfield Brown, Tampa 


na Wilson Williams, Atlanta. . os . Bertha M. Field, Marietta 
ree Ezra R. Whitla, Coeur d’Alene . Emma Clouchek, Twin Falis 
og eee Werner W. Schroeder, Chicago . Bertha D. Baur, "Chicago 
Mrs. Grace B. Reynolds, Cambridge City 
fe Rene he, «tg 5 ler, Ra EF ¢ Miss Martha McClure, Mount Pleasant 
ie + Sas Harry Darby, Kansas City Mrs. Raiph A. Harris, Ottawa 
eds yet = oka Dr. O. F. Hume, Richmond Mrs. Jouett_R. Todd, ‘Harrods Creek 
OT WSS dod John E. Jackson, New Orleans. Mrs, Julia G. Fortson, Shreveport 
...-+...+-| William 8. Linnell, Portland Miss Marion E. Martin, Bangor 


Pee aie ase, O. E. Weller, Balt: — ‘Mrs. Lula E. Powell, Baltimore 

Se scar oa - | Sinclair Weeks, Bosto' Mrs. Alfred B. Williams, Taunton 

4 28 ool we ren: BD. Mv fenay, ‘Grand PPADS + Loe b0 Mrs. Dudley C. Hay, Detroit 
| ea ere Mrs. es gion Blue Earth 
Mary C. Booze, Mount Bayou 


Mrs. Oline C. Stewart, "Tonopah 

Mrs. Edward D. Toland, Concord 
rs Pearl M. Bridegum, Hainesport 
Mrs. E. L. Moulton, Albuquerque 
*MIS. Charles W. Weis, Jr., Rochester 


. V. E. Stenerson, Minot 
. Katharine K. Brown, Dayton 
. Horace H. Sayre, Ardmore 
. George Gerlinger, Portland 
no ae a 
: er, Crans . Pa tzSimons, Newpo! 
i pall Norwood, Greenville - John E. Messervy, Charleston 
_...| Harvey Jewett, Jr., Aberdeen Mrs. Paul Rewman, Pierre 
ea Carroll Reece, Johnson City............. . Ruby Roach McLane, Nashville 


Sach ote = whsville............-.|Mrs. Lena Gay More, Brownsville 
Tks BES R. B. ree Hi Bro sniy Cate *MrsAG. A. Marr, Salt Lake City 
an es W. Mason, Brattleboro...........|Mrs. Consuelo N. Bailey, Buriington 


arter’s Bridge........-- : . Murray Boocock, Keswick 
Henry aime aa . Paul M. Henry, Seattle 
Saveur ete . Cara L, Ebert, Parkersburg 
ore Yi eet Ue . Harry E. Thomas, Sheboygan 
22 ee ae Frank O. Horton, Sad a se . James Crew Reynolds, Sheridan 
: Seat E. A. Rasmuso Soe * Margaret E. White, Juneau 
of Columbia. . e . Virginia White Speel, Washington 
: a ame: Ww Fa Bina Mossman, Honolulu. 
6 Islands. ... Miss Marguerite Wolfson, Manila - « 
: _||Mrs. R. Martinez Nadal, San Juan 


Social Democratic Federation, U, S. A. 


(Headquarters: Rm. 505, 7 HE, 15th St., New York 3, N. Y.) 


* New York, N. Y.; Dr. Louis Reis, 188 Spring- 
Chairman—Jasper McLevy, Mayor ofwer New te wark N. d.; David B. Gortiee, agp 


rt, Conn. gust Claesse It Ave., Chicago, Ill.; Dr. Samuel M. Nei-. 
National Secretary—Au rs ee E. Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md.; Dar- 
ody ‘Committee—Algernon Lee, 15 W. 11th | lington Hoopes, 26 North 6th St., Reading, -Pa.; 


shaking N. Y.; William Karlin, 291 Broad- | James Oneal, 232 Central Court, Stockton, Calif. 


Communist Party of U. S. A. 


(35 E. 12th St., New York) 
cal Committee is headed by William 2. Foster, Chairman; Earl Browder, General Secretary. 


D, he le 
-. 


668 U. S.—Democratic State 


Officers of Democratic State Co : 
Chairman 7 : by ere ‘Secretary _ 
.|Nelson O. Fuller, Centerville — 
mbs, fen. 
Arthur. Donaher, W. Los Angeles 
Edward Lehan, Greeley oo 
Miss Katherine Quinn, Hartford = 
.|Mrs. Agnes T. Hagee, Wilmington, 


‘{\J, Irwin Walden, Sarasota 
Miss Grace Cannington, Atlanta 


Leigh Warner, Cimarron 
Robert Humphreys, Mayfield 
A. W. Newlin, New Orleans 
Mrs. Florence Latno, Old Town 
Harry J. Korrell, Cantonville 
Joseph F, O'Connell, Jr., Boston 
George Cornell, Detroit 
George P. O'Leary, Watertown 
Eoeles Hugh M. Wood, Hazelhurst. 
puri. é Vig eS Hale, Jefferson City 
‘ n 5 . M. J. omas, Helena 
_Nebraska...... : b 
Nevada,. ian Jack Conlon, Carson City | 
; ad : Fortunat A. Normandin; Laconia 
.|Mary T. Norton, i F Charles Quinn, Trenton 
..|A, L. Atherton, Santa Fe Earl Stull, Santa Fe 
_|James A. Farley, New York City. ..{|Albert L. Ward, New York City 
Monroe M. Redden, Hendersonville ../Arch T. Allen, Raley 
Frank Glotzbach, Fargo .../C. J. Kachelhoffer, Wahpeton 
Albert A. Horstman, Dayton........--.-+)e-- ne ce eee teen eee neee oew cet 
France Paris, Oklahoma City : L, T. Cook, Purceli 
William L. Josslin, Portland 
J. Warren Mickle, Harrisburg 
Frederick CG. Kilguss, Providence 
J. E. Hunter, Jr., Columbia 


J. ur 
J. Edgar Evins, Smithville 
Charles E. Simons, Austin 


eee e eee 


Lloyd Shorett, Seattle 
.|Charles E. Arnold, Parkersburg 

J. B. Glerum, Kenosha 

Mrs. Lucile Wiley, Manderson 


Walter F. Bramhall Washingt: r 
Dr. F. Garcia de la Torre, Santurce 
.|George H. T. Dudley, Charlotte Amal 
Thomas : ba 1 
Miss Agnes Kellett, Honolulu, Oahu 


~~ 


American Labor Party Executive Committee 
* (A New York State organization, affiliated with Labor’s Non-Partisan League) 
(Headquarters, Claridge Hotel, Broadway. and 44th St., New York City 18) 
airman—George S. Counts, 440 Riverside Drive: Treasurer—Andrew R. Armstrong, 3810 Cle 
Brooklyn. Secretary—Alex Rose, 31 West 37th Street. : 
i . MEMBERS>-OF THE N. ¥Y. STATE EXECUTIVE COMMITTE 
(Committee Members all New York City uniess otherwise stated) 


Address Name 


ee eS E 
- [ Sean et y= EN IEA Oe =a 
‘Anderson, Emil....... .../63 Saratoga St., Buffalo ||Jaworski, Walter A 37 B St., Buffalo — 
drae, Frank 12 Cayuga St., Cohoes Kane, William 2 34 Mechanic Sect yy 
Ker, George..........|944 Fifth Ave. Port Jervis 
Harold... ...».|1049 Park Ave. Kaplan, David I 1100 Park Ave. 
asting, Anth .....{825 Protection Ave., Koeffier, Hilda... 696 Vermont St., 


erkimer ‘ Brooklyn ; 

nese Nelgutine Ave., Seen Say a Local 338, 152 W. 4 
errill, Nie 

ish Eagham St.. erbert 228 Liberty St., 


Schenectad, 
Minkoff, Nathaniel 5 { 
LID We Monaco, Frank ocean 
Primhoff, Julia 


th St. 
Rand School, 7 E. 15th|/Roth, Gate H 


St. Rutes, Sar: 
158 First St., Yonkers. 
2298 Washington, Ave., ||Safronoff, Samuel 
Bronx Schneider, Jacob J... 
.|1210 Hawley Ave., 


Syracuse Slutsky, Max.... 
70 i Main St.,-. - Sulthin, Christ.. 


untington ce ib 
ee 212th St., Torritlo, Thomas......... 


ellaire, L. I. 
1039 Beverly Rd., Tully, Albert R...5-..... 
ee eee ; : 
amilton Place Walte: ogee tate ne 
ho csec2 1. T1/TG0T Ave. N, Brooklyn |) By NOB Soa 
BM it isthe,» fs rae e Pe 
ch A. 363 W. Fulton St.; pee ek 
Gloversville 


ty Chairman 
pama....... C. O,. Vardaman, Birmingham. . . . 
Orme Lewis, Phoenix. ins eS ee 


Qsro Cobb, Little Rock........... 
Edw. Tickle, Carmel.:........... 


..| William L. Lloyd, Pueblo......... 
..|J. Kenneth Bradley, Bridgeport. . . 
..|Isaae R. 

.'C. C. Spades, St. Augustine. ...... 


Reilly Atkinson, Boise....+....-. 
en L. Berve, Rochelle... 2... ...-. 


Willis York, Madrid 
Crane, Topeka.... 


inona (Chairwoman)... 
Peta ss 8. D. Redmond, Jackso: 


“6 Lloyd B. Marsh, Paterson........ 
.|M. W. Hamilton, Santa Fe....... 


|" |George D. Greenhalgh, nce 
. |J. Bates Gerald, Charleston....... 


. |Glenn W. Martens, —s 


‘David J. Wilson, Ogden.....-..-- 
James Dewey, Quechee........--- 
Clarence R. Ahalt, Arlington...... 


.|Wilder Jones, 
.|Robert H. O. 


Robert L. Pierce, Menomonie; 

‘Thomas B. Coleman, Madison. ... 

James B. Griffith, Lusk.......-.- 
a3... 


REPUBLICAN AND DEMOCRATIC 


he reports filed with the House of Representa- 
on Noy. 2, showed that the Republican 
a1 Committee spent $116,301 and the Demo- 
= National Committee $503,278, Jan. 1-Oct. 
BE ticnicctatic committee said that $110,836.41 
disbursements were for obligations incurred 


the. Repu 


e 


Brown, Jr., Wilmington. .|M 


Mille RY 
Clint W. Hager, Atlanta.......... Ww. 


Ralph F. Gates, Columbia City. . .|} 


>is ey Marjorie Thompson, Baker 
"| /Mrs. Frances J. O’Meara, Martinsburg 
.|Mrs. Percy Dodds, Helena 


Edwin F. Jaeckle, New York City .|M 


Mrs. M 
Miss Nell 
Mrs. Ruth R. Richardson, Portland 

Mrs. Margaret Lamade, Williamsport 

Mrs. Richard H. Murray, Wakefield ' 
Ben Feldman, Summerton; Stanley F. Morse,, Wad- 


rs. 

a = 
eyser. 

Mrs. G. G. Town, Waukesha: William McEwen, 


U. S.—Republican State Committees; 1942 Campaign Expenses 669 


Officers of Republican State Committees 


Vice-Chairman 


J. Foy Guin, Russellville 
Can Dorothy F. Rand, Phoenix 
Leo Anderson, Los Angeles; Mrs. C. C 


. A. Zebold, Pine Bluff; Marvin Huie, Morrilton 
d . C. Baker, San 
Francisco; Mrs. Florence Gillis, Fresno; Mrs. John 
SS. Alma a Sennclae 
. Alma K. Schneider, Mount Morrison 
. Alice W. Russ, Shelton 
. Vera G. Davis, Dover 
Josephine H. Brooks, Miama; Newman ‘T.' 
est Palm Beach 
R. Tucker, Dawsonville; Dr. H. J. Carswell, 
Waycross 


Mrs. Rose Mays, Kellogg 
John F, Tyrrell, Chicago; Fred B. Herbert, Murphys- 


boro 
. Eleanor B. Snodgrass, Indianapolis 
. Gertrude Wilharm, Sumner 
. J. C. McKinney, Hartford 
. Ethel Griffin, Mt, Vernon 
. Lilian T. Martin, Ruston 
. E, May Chapman, Belfast 
, Westminster 


. B. Woods, Hattiesburg 


. J. Knox Jones, Lincoln 


Lioyd V. Smith, Reno 
.|Robert W. Upton, Concord; James C. Farmer, Keene; 


Emile Lemelin, Manchester; John tsios, 
Nashua; Mrs. Arthur B, Brown, Center Harbor 


Mrs. Florence Baker, Merchantville; T. Millet Hand, ~ 


Cape May City; Miss Margaretta Fort, Orange |. — 


Mrs. Caroline Pyle, Albuquerque 


H. Todd, New York City £ 
idsville 


Moure 
L. Forrest, Gates Mills 
Nevilie, Altus 


malaw Island; G. F. Hambright, Clover _ 


Miss Cleo Tyler, Crooks 


rs. Beulah Hughes, Murfreesboro 
. O. Harris, “San ‘Angelo; Mrs. Carl G. Stearns, 


ton 
Mrs. G. A. Marr, Salt Lake City 
Mrs. Gladys Wilson Bundy, Bethel ; 
BR. O. Crockett, Tazewell; Mrs. Felix Parker, Roanoke; 


Mrs. Oscar Rhodes, Norfolk 
A. G. Natwick. ‘Washougal 
©. Schmidt, Wheeling; Miss Madalyn Bazale, 


River Falls 
. J. H. Holland, Evanston 


1942 CAMPAIGN EXPENDITURES 


principal disburse- 
the ngressional 
to the Senatorial 


off old debts the committe 


(3) 
to the Republican Congressional and Senate 
a committees for publicity, office expenses _ 
and salaries. ’ 
The Democratic committee, in order to curtail its — 
organization after the election, has notified its 
employes to seek other jobs by the end of this 
month. The notice said that “ali of you know of 
the complete absence of finances to continue our 
tion as formerly and in view of the fact that 
there will be no national elections until 1944, it is 
not deemed wise nor patriotic to continue our 
efforts to raise substantial sums of money.” 


‘New York Coun Democratic Executive Co 
(Headquarters, 331 tAdibon Ave., New ‘York i SiN: y.) 


Leader—Michael J. Kennedy. Chairman County Committee David H, Knott. ireacu 


A J. McMahon. Secretary—Bert Stand. Chairman Executive Committee—James H. Fay. ~ 


iB D.| Leaders (Men) 


| Carmine DeSapio..... 


Dr. Paul F. Sarubb 


flliam J. Kissane. 


| Michael J. Kennedy — 


iam J. Contiolly. 
| Joseph H. Broderick. 
Edward V. Loughlin, 
Be feremiah T. Mahoney. 
f Kia J. Barry 
hn P. Morrissey . 
mes M, Pembert 


ferbert L. Bruce 
Joseph A. ronan 
James H. Torrens... 


fork County Democratic 


Address 


88 Seventh Ave. So... 


20 Madison St.. 


314 W. 23rd Street. | 
264 W. 34th Street.... 


315 W. 42d Street... 
728 Ninth Avenue.... 
366. W. 57th Street... 

.|Mrs. iargucriteFegeahimer|2 F; 


‘1107 W. 96th Street. . . 
me, Free W. 14th Street... 


'|327 B. 65th Peet: 
a E. doo Street.. 


451 Lexington Ave.. 


é 208 E. 116th strect. 
'/125 W. 126th St 


107 E. 125th Street. . 


‘1716 St. Nicholas Ave.. 


./8686 Broadway 


. 14290 Broadway 


Leaders (Women) 


286 Madison St. 
Z 262 B. Broadwa 
. Dorothy Haber 

. Clara E. Keenan 277 W. 11th Str 
. Angela Bathe. 

. Amelia Schimmel. 


Miss Mae V. Murray 


Mrs. Aida L. Avrelio 
Mrs. Barbara Fink 
Mrs. Agnes Parr Husch 
Miss Loretta pone 
Mrs. Sadie Fall... 

Mrs. Mary Reich, . 


.|Miss Marion L. Curry....-. 


Mrs. Oma Leac 
.|Mrs. Della McCarron. 
.|Miss Abbie G. Sheehan 


.|Miss. Rita M. short. . 


‘|Mrs. Anna Moynihan... 


.|Mrs, Elena Lattarula.. . 
Miss Alice Mincey 
.|Mrs. Mollie Benvenga. 
Mrs. Ruth B. Price 
. Mary F. Sharpe 
. Marian Faitt 


Executive 


fee ccupies rented quarters in an office 
ling at 331 Madison Avenue. 


Society of Tammany 


occupies quarters in 


mocratic Club, 233 Madison Avenue. 

of Tammany, was incorporated in 1789 

bene volent, patriotic, and social body. It now 
iS about 009 members. Most but not all of the 


eirreeactaarters at 54 West 40th St., 


Davis. 


Ast Vice-President—Miss Kathryn P. 
preasarer i, Emerson Swart. 


‘Louis J. Lefkowitz. 


ster Baum. 
Thomas J. Cu 
youn es Mertens, 
ce 


|Samuel 
Jonn J. Sietamont 


Headquarters 


Democratic assembly district leaders are 
Tamany fold. The Grand Sachem is Dr. T 
Darlington. 
Knott. The Sachems are John F. Curry, 
James A. Foley, ex-Mayor John P. 
liam P. Kenneally, David H. Knott, Geor 
Olvany, Daniel E. Finn, Sr., Michael J. Ke 
oe Levy, Thomas ‘J. McMahon and. 

. Rayens. Secretary, Edward J. McCulle 


New York 18, N. ¥.) Gs 


Kolb. 
Secretary—Daniel J, Riesner. 


63 Madison Street 
198 Sixth Avenue. 
106 Forsythe Street 
198 Sixth Avenue 


.|237 East 7th Street 
2307 Broadway 
123 Second Avenue. 


Mrs. Gladys Rosen 

Miss Maria Sylvester 

Mrs. Rose Goldman 

Miss Eleanor E. Rose 
-|Mrs. Deane Whittaker 

Mrs. Rosalie, L. papier 7 

Mrs. Eva B. ‘Redding 

Mrs. Esther Cohen | 

Mrs. Nan B. Becker 

Mrs, Ella Goidel j 

Miss Helen L. W. Bubasec! 


122 East 83d Street. 


173 Bast 33 


123 ier rit 


.|Mrs. Pete 
|Mrs, Ani 


Ga. 
he te Woolley 
.. Mrs. fillzabeth Guy 


‘ 


y 


seeah 
% aly 


i 


211 E. Broadway 


Father of the Council, Be l 
OBrien 


2nd Vice-Presid on 
Chairman, 4 


a 


Associate Leaders ‘i 


Kings and Bronx Political Leaders’ SG 


Kings County Democratic Executive Committee 
(Headquarters, 4 and 5 Court Square, Brooklyn) 


Frank V. Kelly. Chairman County Committee—John J. Dorman, 1410 E. 22d St. Secretary— 
n J. Lynch, 43 Midwood St. Treasurer—Christopher C. Mollenhauer, 60 Clarkson Ave. ‘Chairman 
Committee—Aaron L. Jacoby, 745 Lincoln Place. Chairman Finance Committee—Frank J. 
phy, 36 Wall St., Manhattan. Chairman Law Committee—John P. McGrath, 770 St. Marks Ave. 


» Leaders (Men) Leaders (Women) Address 


5 SS Ia : -.seeee+-+ Mrs, Anna Brady.........-.]15 Clinton St. 
-+.-/92 Re eee LES « Mrs. Sadie Garahan....... 227 Dean St. 
ee 2 ......+.-|Miss Lillian Murphy.......|1472 E. 14th St. 
...-]215 Congress St........ Mrs. Elizabeth Struck...... 213 oles St. 
eng eaecs, 4. X St...........]Mrs. Helen Sharkey........ 272 P : 
ohn {Cashmore +++-.-.. {654 Jefferson Ave...... Mrs. Helen E. Lacy........ 928 Putnam Ave. 
BC eee 757 G kc ia ithe Happ, Sys cey 138 Kosciusko St. 


a St. 
107 Cansbalee Pl. 
495 8th Ave 
-|433 Mecker! ‘Ave. 


SA ae 06 Eastern tae S. McRee Minsterer.. . 
eta PIT SERIOUS. 5 pigs . Sylvia Epstein........}117 Debevoise St. 
Ae 04 et ’ Helen A. Braun. ..._..1147 Putnam Ave. 
Henry Hesterberg....-- 536 E. 19th St....... . Veronica Carberry. ...|781 Ocean Ave. 
. Sinnott... _../118 Arlington Ave. . Mrs. Teresa Fogarty....... 187 Miller Ave. 
Tacob a ee pe ee 1617 Eastern Parkway . Mrs. Rose M. Antonelli... .|237 Rockaway Ave. 


Kings County Republican Executive Cotamiities 


(Headquarters, 160 Montague St., Brooklyn 2) 


girman—John R. Crews. Treasurer—Louis C. Wills. Secretary—Frederick H. Stevenson. 
ty Leader and Chairman County Committee—John R. Crews. 


Leaders (Men) Address Leaders (Women) Address 
2 it aE eats eo SF) S: 


kts wt he eN..............-.- |80 Cranberry St. 
ee ey y -essees-. (2234 Ocean Ave. 
...--|Blizabeth Cavagnaro....... 389 Clinton St. 
...--|Florence Friedman......... 150 Hooper St. 
.....|Blsie Honerkamp.....-..... 653 Hancock St. 
CA a . ae bee ee 
4 © 58th St... 2.0550 0. A Fe 
ee, «0 y ers es e . (307 Degraw St. ~ 
aes uae 8323 Tenth Ave. 
i Ann: x 


oa 113 Sixth Ave. 
Fanny B. Kaufman. ..|12 Willoughby Ave. 
ertha B. Ahlund 516 11th St. 


‘Dorothy A. McKnight. ....|60 Hale Ave. 
|Della E Johnson. = ....../1107 Herkimer St, 


Bronx County Democratic Executive Committee 


s—529 Courtlandt Ave., Bronx 51.) Chairman, Edward J. Flynn; Treasurer, Daniel J. Ma- 
Secretary, Louis Cohen; Chairman, County Committee, Mary T. Fitzpatrick. : 


Lcestonn (Men) Address Leaders (Women) Address 
413 E. 140th St. 

412 E. 140th 8 

300 E. 162nd 


‘| Mars. dish... . .|3240 A P 
..|Mrs. Edna F. Standis! enry Hud’n Pwy 
.(Miss May F. Kennedy... . 900 Gr, Concourse 


. Bronx Ghincy ee Executive Committee 
‘ (Headquarters: 701 E. 212 St.) a 
Chairman, ‘John J. Knewitz; Treasurer, Ralph H. Baxter; Secretary, Herman nner. 
qe ee (Men) Address Leaders (Women) Address Ss 
175 E. 151st. St........|/Mrs. Adeie F. Hahn......- 888 Grand Concourse. 
eat ve, F Fg Be 


ae 
ae 2 {1865 ity 
“Mra eer Br Jackaos 2-H 1018 B. 163d St. 


Queens tae Democratic Excontive ‘Commi 
(Headquarters, 60-19 Roosevelt Ave., Woodside, Lely a 
Chairman—James A. Roe. Executive Secretary—John J. Burns. 


. D. Leaders (Men) Address 


James J. Delaney..|4522 Newton is bg o- 
Robt. paeripaalie. 2533 30th Dr., L. I. C..-. 
‘l1-16 27th Ave., L. 1. ore 
Spa Oe g 
% St., L. I. © 
- (9354 Queens Blvd. eee 
.|4002 50th exe ae 


Thos, J, Travers... |3230 86th St., Jackson Hgits. 
2077 45th St., L. 1. 
3036 86th St., J rete Heghts. 
8619 Britton Ave., Elmhurst. 
147-16 12th Ave., Whitestone 
35-62 167 St., Flishing 
86-25 123d St., Richm’'d Hill 
139-12 87th Dr., Jamaica. . 
222-01 Merrick Rd. 


: oar Springfieid 
_|Daniel Haggerty. .|109-85 200th St., Hollis 
Thos. J. ets - 8926 216th St., Queens Vil... 
_M. Blake... .|107-15Spgf’dBlv., Queens V1. 
; ;|29-37 159th St., Flushing. . 
ichael Gallagher. |48-60 206th St., Bayside.. 
5, pepurics FitzGerald|129-16 134th St., So. Ozone 


Park i 
89-06 98th St., Woodhaven. 


_ |JosephM, “Lonergan 
+ |John A, Effier 


101-18 94th St., Ozone PE... 
.|/315Beach90thSt., noes Bch. 
1723 Norman St., dgew'd 
6046 89th St., Sac 

7302 Cooper Ave., Glendale 
8419 89th St., Woodhaven. . 

7104 Loubet St., Forest Hills 


103-02 130th St., Richm’d Hill||S 


Leaders (Women) 


Julia Chesney 


Catherine Boydell. 


Mae Tynan 
Clara Lurz 


Hannah Shannon... 


Elizabeth Ring. 
Eva Cassidy 
Marie Stroebel. 


Mae V. Gallis..... 
Mae K. Gensmere. . 


Mabel White 


Mary A. Lennon... 
Amelia Connell..... 


Emily Gautier 


Catherine Clarke. . . 
Isabel Crowley..... 
Adelaide Costigan. . 


Kath. 
Ella A. Meade 
Lillian Lyons 


Margaret Keenan... 
Alma Schneider. ... 
Catherine Tierney . . 


Mae Geraghty . 
Agnes Winfiela 
Jane I, Willis 
Frances Joos. 


Mary Seeger. 


Claire L. Siegélack. : 


Loretta Gorman. . 


* 


M. Zamow.. - 


59239 Goth Lane, Maspet| 
4514 90th St., Elm 
es Onderdonk AUER Rit 


‘ood a 
lo7ts Ericsson St., E. Eimsy 
4719 28th Ave., L. 1. i 


119-39 145th ‘St, 
-05 89th Ave., J 
243-44 145th Ave., RB 


190-04 104th a oe i 
9053 219th St. 

9237 215 Pl, ae 
43-36 Smart Ave., Fl 
45-28 170th St., Flushi 
vail 112th St., Richm ai 


ve., Woodh: 


225Beach 118thSt. 
Manse St. ton 
6053 Palmetto St., Rid 
8001 62d St., Glendale 
8864 76th St.. Woodh 
:|110-36 69th Ave., Fo 


- Queens County Republican Executive Committee 


(Headquarters, 86-15 Lefferts Boulevard, Richmond Hiil) 


man—Warren B. Ashmead, 159-17 Jamaica Ave., Jamaica, Treasurer—Fred W. Preller, 

1 Ave., Queens Village. Secretary—Ralph Halpern, 8380 118th St., Kew Gardens. -Ass’t Se 

le Certher, 3215 41st St., Long Island City. District Chairmen—(1) Frank otl, 3151 3: 

City; (2) Anthony J. Argondizza, 6444 Grand Ave., Maspeth: (3) James Batterso 

va Elmhi urst, L. I.; (4) George B. Rice, 4021 Bell Blvda., Bayside: (5) Corning McKenn 
ulevard, ‘Rockaway Belch: (6) George Archinal, 71732 78th St., ‘Woodhaven. 


ieedecs (Men) Address Leaders (Women) 


3549 28th bs L. 1. City... .|Lucie Oerther......|3215 41st St., L. I. 

, |4725-0 40th innie Herzog ......|1687 Grove St., Ae 
2634 94th St., Jack’n Heghts.|Ann Alexander... ../7020 45th Ave., Wo 
.|160-16 Jamaica Ave.. Jam’ca|Hazel Sands. . 209-35 B Bard ke AV 


8380.118th St., Kew Gar'ens/Grace L. DeGroot. 


Ralph ‘dine 
6950 Nansen St.. Forest Hills 


ederic BE. Knauss - 


r Piigadnd County Dean earatic Executive Committee | 


puck f (Headquarters, 292.Van Duzer St., Stapleton, Staten Island) 1 
Chairman—Jeremiah Sullivan. Secretary—Albert Maniscalco. Treasurer—C. H. Robi 


Executive Committee { { 


Raymond Morris T Louis Trivisone 
noe Ricci Maurice Galvin 
= - eer pa Wm. K. Walsh ~ 
ug! Cu 

ese ge Anthony Russo 


7 } 
i 


Eugene Devlin 
Morris Galvin 
ere Schick 
Wm. J. Dempsey 
Daniel Hayes 


n—Edward A, Ruppell, 230 Hart Blvd., W. New Bri nton; Vi — 4 
od Ave., W. New Brighton; 2nd Vice Chalrwouian’ Genie Ensen Pet Bera de 
Prank G. McCreery, 81 Douglas Road. Secretary—Peter P. Spenelli, 1320 "Bay < 


Arthur L, Willshaw 
William eapenoee 


Bes Foreign Countries—British Empire 673 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


Area and Population 


Source: Areas are Government figures; population data are latest census figures or 
latest official estimates . 


fp Area, Sq.M. Population Area, Sqa.M. Population 
TED KINGDOM... 94,279 47,888,958 | Tristan da Cunha...... 12 165 
a re ae Ae Be LS 50,328 | Seychelles Island....... 156 32,150 
ales... 8.012 j 41,460.000 | Neouritius I ; 
otland 30,405 5,006,700 Bepstachaten. .: ee "9 be eeT 


er "238 "279°7 : ; 
Seite = 1273 go8 | NORTH AMERICA..... 3,847,597 ‘11,811,371 


re yh 75 93.205 tempat Hino 2 ks aoe peter e ee 11,506,655 
Berets Mert hae 255,285 796,169 
Viera ib got sap sia British Columbia..., 366,255 817,861 
Ss 7507399 Manitoba........... 246,512 . 729,744 
i eee nr 122 268,668 New Brunswick.\.... 27,985 457,401 
Nova Scotia......... 21,068 577,962 
BLS Ja s\n tv oe pes ae crac Ontario............. 412,582 3,787,655 
British Provinces... °865,446 295,808,722 ae Edward Island sone 95,047 
Native States, Ages... 715,964 beret ae neue eae sertana rit yas : 
e : m.. 112,000 48,338 Saskatchewan... ..... \ : 
os ecient eth 12,000 Yukow............. _ 207,076 4.914 
™ 250 120,000 Northwest Territories 1,309,682 12,028 
oe 7 eat Newfoundland....... 42,734 300,006 
25,332 5,312,548 4 
15 79000 + ae oe He ee 110,090 4,718 
50,966 3,839,444 CENTRAL AMERICA 
g = 1.356 1,435,895 | British Honduras. ..... 8,598 61,068 
derated Malay States 27,540 2,212,052 | WEST INDIES........- 12,897 2,446,107 
ther Malay States... . 22,070 191,497; Bermuda...........-- 19 $2,451 
ish North Borneo... 29,500 270,223 DAR SMAS Rs 2 cas cf oe 4,404 71,474 
| ee 14,667,146 Barbadoes.......-+.-. 166 197,956 
a eee 2,226 30,135 | Jamaica.............. 4,450 1,241,420 
ieee 50.000 490,585 Turks and Caicos Isl'ds. 226 5,300 
2 oi ee See ae aes Cayman Islands. eas 104 ; ols? 
"ere ewar ands,....-- 7 ; 
10,429 1,568,664 | Windward Islands... .. 821 262,006 
SS ewe ees 3,831,297 64,025,730 | Trinidad.............. 1,864 506,316 
gn of South Africa 472,550 *9,979,000 |- Tobago........-..++-++ 116 25,358 
Hope.. 277,169 3,635,100 | SOUTH AMERICA..... 95,098 357,012 
tal. wa akets: 35.284 2,018,000 British Guiana... “ana 89.480 354,219 
Orange Free ee A cee Falkian Isjan an : bi 
) Transvaal........--- 110,450 3,535,100 | ~ ‘South Georgia....... 5,618 2,793 
7. Africa (Mandate). 317,725 314,194 | , USTRALASIA 9,882,548 
itish South Africa 734,074 3,913,343 |“ Australia.......-. * 7,177,590 
Elan ion 11,716 660,650 New South Wales...  °309,433 278287639 
275,000 265,756 IDLO Cir :'coph nos 87,884 1,968,831 
290,320 1,381,829 Queensland........- 670,500 1,037,926 
.- 150,333 1,448,393 South Australia... .. 380,070 607,247 
giland......-----+- 6,705 156,715 West Australia. ..... 975,920 470,390 
hh East Africa..... 715,715 14,276,647 Tasmania.......---- 26,215 239,936. 
va Col. and Prot... 224,960 3,534,362 Northern Territory.. 523,620 12,358 
da Protectorate... 93,381 3,825,608 Capital Territory.... 939 12,263 
anyika (Mandate) 360,000 5,231,983 | papua, Territory of.... 90,540 338,822 
A os a = 37,374 Se its -New Guinea, Mandate. 93,000 668,871 ° 
bar (Protectorate) —_ 1,020 Sree new Zealand; 2.26.0) 113,315 1,631,414 
iland (Protec.)... 68,000 345,000 Western Samoa, (M.).. 1,133 
n West Africa.... 551,555 28,134,870 Nauru, Mandate...... 3 3,460 
LE se (87276 21 ee 637 | OCEANIA.......--+---> 388,279 436,691. 
3! <a "902 3,962,520 Fil Colony 2... .----++ 7,033 220,787 
Gold Coast. --..-.---- ee "391473 Tonga Island, Prot... . 256 34,130 
"‘Togoland (Mandate). 13,04 i Gilbert abd Ellice Isi'ds 180 32,838 
a Leone...--.--- ~~ 27,699 1,672,000 | Brit. Solomon Isl. Prot. 375,000 94,105 
EET © aviere 4,068 199,520 | New Hebrides......-.- 5,700 54,531 . 
o-Egypt. Soudan.. 969,600 6,342,477 | Other Pacific Islands... 60 300. 
on Ieland......- 34 16 


Sgn s : 

Mv mated Pop aie. the Danigidc Bea itiee: Soudan and the New Hebrides are Co-dominions. 

POPULATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1801-1931 

England Total for United Kingdom 
and 


Ireland Total 


Scotland 


Females 


16'174,368 | i0.718,716 | 20,893,584 


13,670,432 26,730,929 
13,060,497 f- 1o ee 008 38 485 


14,063,477 927,4 
Wists biv.viere 20,066, : 31,484,661 
Re np lia. 226712, 266 es s 34,884,848 
eC isan th «| 20974499 7 19 5 37,732,922 
Bras te <2 40 41,458,721. 


Res eid.ese 0 5 eae : BRS 
wale e's 6.62} 1. Oe! 4°882 aidevenn! : ; 7 . 
Piet 3a eer oat reroese 4,229,124 *23'3258774 | *44,790,485 
ai : P nd females and total (last three columns), exclude Ireland. 
; “ ag Sat Sere rire: oan 3.965.854 population, 1,518,807 males a eis om 3 
thern Treland (census of 1937) has 1,279,745—623,308 males, and 656,437 females. To’ eland, 


DIY « 


9 ———— eS ee 
4,710 | BRITISH EMPIRE....-- 13,707,084 557,080,150 ( 


614 


Covesanient ee Great Br tain 


Christabe! 
: British Empire covers 13,707,084 square miles | andra Helen Elizabeth Olga 
ede tour of ie world’s land surface). Its popu- 35, ee sin pera ae ; 
lation in the aggregate, according to the latest duty 4, 1 aneidene ‘inn scotland® (ares 
"census and official estimates, is 557,080,150, more | @lzplane accident in legislative. rye | 
than one-fourth of the inhabitants of the "world. for the empire, It consists 
The Capital of this vast empire is Sondon. The} fouse of Lords is made w = ern 
census (1931) returned the population of the] United Kingdom, to wit: the Royal t ene 
' metropolitan district of London as 8,202,818, an| Archbishops, the Dukes, the Marquises, 
increase of 9.7% since 1921, and the County of | the Viscounts, 24 ‘Bishops, and the Barons 
London (registration and administrative district) Irish peers elected for Nites and 16 Sco 
_ contained in it as 4,470,814. The area of the City | elected for the duration of Parliament. 
“of London is 675 gare "the ne ee of Pearle 74,- agemeh os = me ee geen Que ‘S 
mame London 4 members bu’ e voting stre: 
Pome iteg Soversiea is George vi. third of the The House of Commo: Laiegeesrrocde 615 me 
-House of Windsor, whose title is ‘‘by the Grace of | elected by direct ballot. Of this House, Ei 
God, King of Great Britain and Ireland and of the| has 492 members; Wales, 36; Scotland, 74:4 
British Dominions Beyond the Seas, Defender of| Northern Ireland, 13. Cletgymen of the Churt 
ae Faith, Emperor of India.’’ He was born (Dec. England, ministers of the Church of Scotlanc 
_ 14, 1895), son of the late King George V., who died | Roman Catholic clergymen are disqualified i 
nt ity 20, 1985). and Queen ary pauentee of the | sitting as members, also certain Goverr 
late H. S. H. Duke of Teck and H. H, Princess | officers, Sheriffs, and Government contra’ 
| Mary of Cambridge. He succeeded io the throne on Women have had the right to vote since a 
the abdication of his brother, Edward VIII, (Dec. | are eligible to Parliament. 
ihe Ring, as Prince Albert, Duke of York, mar- atti last, general election (Nov. 1885 nf 
ried in Westminster Abbey (April 7, 1923), Lady Nationalist and Conservative parties) rece 
Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon (born 1900), daughter of the 11,792,332 votes and won 431 seats in the Hous 
' Earl of Strathmore and Kinghorne. They have two Commons. The Opposition (Labor, Indepe 
ain Princess Elizabeth fae ee Mary (born | Tabor, Liberal, Independent Liberal, Comme 
and Independent parties) recorded 10,209,505 ~ 
and won 184 seats. 

The Statute of Westminster passed by the H 
of Commons (Nov. 24, 1931) gave formal rat: 
tion to the declarations of the imperial Confera 
aie and 1930), which were participated in by 

ed Kingdom of Great Britain d 


Serer (oct. S. Sao) issue, Gensge aa the Hom 
S vi coun a es (born i an on. 
_ Gerald Davis (born Aug. 21, 1924): H. R. H. Prince The antec tee (1926) defined the Dominio: 


Henry (born March 31, 1900), created ie of | ‘“‘autonomous Communities within the British ; 
Gloutester ee 31, 1928), married atid 1935) | pire, equal in status, in no way subordinate ¢ 
oe Lea feece M Montagu Douglas-Scott, ‘da sot nenter Me! another in any aspect of their domestic or a 
c € and Duehess 0: men an S airs, though united by a common all 

Sree, Waliam Henry Andrew. Frederick the Crown, and freely associated a3 neta : 


_ (born Dec.- 18, 1941); R.H. Prince George (born 
(tres Ruins). created Duke oF Kae tO 9, | the British Commonwealth of Nations, 


1934), married (Nov. 29, 1934) Princess Mariana, | Seli-governing member of the Empire is rane 
daughter of Prince and Princess Nicholas of Greece } its destiny. In fact, if not always in form 
(issue, Prince Edward, born Oct. 9, 1935); Alex- ' subject to no more compulsion whatever.” 


The Government, formed May 10, 1940, with the changes to Sept. 30, 1943, follows: 
rast WAR CABINET : 
Position and Date of Appointment Party DateofE ; 


‘Prime Minister, First Lord of the Treasury, and Minister of} ~~ ry 
« “Defense (May 10, 1940) Winston Churchill 


- R. Atlee 
soar Lyttelton 
5a aren Eden 
Ernest Bevin 


Herbert Morrison 
Sir John Anderson 
, 1942. .|Richard G. Casey 


The following are Ministers of Cabinet rank, 
eacetime they ue be in the Cabinet. 


Ministers Ministe 
A. V. Sg eck ; Viscount Simon (Lib Ni 
R. 8. Privy Seal... “a mage ce t 


iborne (C. 
Richard Austen Butler (C. 
Lord ecole pene arty. Supply 4 
ajor ym Lio: eorge | Town an 
rest Brown (ub, Nat) Trade aes is 
. Leopold 8, Amery iS 
.. Brendan Bracken -(C.) 


Sir Donald Somervell (C.) 
David Maxwell Fyfe (C.) 


a Foreign Countries—British 


he executive government is vested nominally in 
Crown, but in actual practice in a oes 
finisters, known as the Cabinet. The existence 
he Cabinet is dependent on the support of the 
Ority in the House of Commons. The Prime 


Hy 
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Minister, who is also First Lord of the Treasury, 
receives a salary of £10,000 a year. His colleagues 
are appointed on his recommendations and he dis- 
Sao the major portion of the patronage of the 


’ BUDGETS OF GREAT BRITAIN FOR 30 YEARS 


-| Revenues | Expendit’s || Year | Revenues |Expendit’s|| Year Revenues Expendit's 
|__| —__—_ maar ie aes eee os 
: End’ End’ 
z 198,549 897| 197 ty 969 1095, 76 9.435 595 7987 Mars £ $3 
os H i F 5 ¥25..} 79 5S »776,711)/1936.. $44,775, 83 
5...) 226,694,080} 560,473,533}|1926..| 812,061,658] 826,099,778 || 1937. ROG Son Los SCRE TT 


G..} 336,766,825)1,559,158,377//1927. 
++)  573,427,582|2,198,112,710}/1928.. 


1,339,571.351|1,665,772.928|| 1931. . 
1.42 66|1,195.427,877 1932. . 


805,701,233) 842,395,027 //1938.. 
$842,824,465/838,563,341 |/1939.. 
£36.434.988/ 818,040,523 |/1940. . 
§14,970.280)829,493,543}/1941 .. 
857.760,934 |881.036,905 |/1942.. 
851.482. 281/851,117,944// 1943... 
827.031, 184/ 859,310,173 |/1944, . 
4 .. | 800,379,149] 778,231,289 
837,164.284| 788,840,211 |1935. - | 804,629,050] 797,067,170) 


872,580,000 

927,285,00 024,804.00) 
1,025,192,000] 1,032,217,000 
1,408:867,000| 3,884,288,009 
2,074,057,000| 4,775,694,000 
2,819,850,783] 5,707,505, 
*2,097,500,000| *5,756,114,000 


S 
_ 
> 
in 
~ 
as 
So 
> 
= 
— 
— 


Estimates. Expenditures do not include value of supplies from the United States under Lease-Lend. 
PUBLIC DEBT OF GREAT BRITAIN 


h 31 £. j) March 31 &. \) March 31 | £. | March 31| £. 

Me 2.189,838,2451 1923.......|7,812.562,525!!1930...... 7,469.060.000| L987 sah 7, 797,229,544 
+. 14,063,644.981!|1924...... 7:707.537,545 || 1931.2... 7,413,278.0001|1938... 2 8/026; 127,000 
5.921.095.819||1925 ...... 7,665,880,405 || 1932 ...... 7,433,942,880|/1939....: 8/163.289,000 
7,481,050, iene ss "633,722,152 || 1933...... 7.644.952,000|/1940. .... 8,931,459,000 

0. 7’875,641,961||1927...... 7°652.687.904|| 1934... ... 7,822.330,000]|1941..... /11;398,000; 
Tc. 2-. .|7.623.097,128||1928 ...... 7'714,084 295|] 1935... 2. 7.800.565,000||1942. .. .- 14.070,000,000 
2... . .. .17,720,532,214)11929...... 7°716.024,047 |] 1936... -- 7.796.056,00:'|11943..... 16,860,597,000 


BRITISH PRIME MINISTERS FOR 100 YEARS 


Arthur James Balfour....... 1902 | Neville Chamberlain 
Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman 1905 | Winston Churchill. , 


William Ewart Gladstone.... 4 Herbert Henry Asquith.,... 1908 
7 


Earl of Beaconsfield........ 18 H. H, Asquith (Coalition). ..1915 
Mr. Gladstone... 6.5 6 5<.+. 1880 | David Lloyd George........ 1916 
Marquis of Salisbury........ 1885 | Andrew Bonar Law......... 

Mr. Gladstone. ...+..-.5.-- 1886 | Stanley Baldwin............ 1923 
Marquis of Salisbury........ 1886 | J. Ramsay MacDonald...... 

Mr. Gladstone... .......---. 1892 | Stanley Baldwin 

Earl of Roseberry.......--- 1894 | J. Ramsay MacDonald 

Marquis of Salisbury........ 1895 | Stanley Baldwin.... 
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"he United Kingdom, or British Isles, lie off the | 
Mthwest corner of Europe, with the North At- 
tie Ocean on the north and west, the North Sea 
the east and the English Channel separating it 
im the mainland on the south. The Straits of 
ver, 18 miles wide, divide it from France. The 
“hern end of Scotland lies due west from the 
ithe end of Norway. 

he climate of the British Isles is equable, mild 
A somewhat warmer than that of the continent 
gsite, because of the Gulf Stream modifying the 
aperature, Which is mean at 48 degrees. Rainfall 


pun t, averaging 35 
: eeavy at 2 given time, so that the precipi- 


Pp 
ension, being particu. arly dense at times. 
b sMCoastline is tortuous, giving very many har- 
rs, for ship ‘ot and numerous rivers up which 
2p eraft may gO. 
: fe soll is of varied natural fertility. It is more 
» in the north, notwithstanding the figures 
that the Scotch have attained a relatively 
per acre production by intensive cultivation. 
[ penvoties ot eee ny eg meee ries gen 
ors arge use of artific rti F 
deeds itation of moisture, together 
has induced profuse growth 
The Isles were naturally 
which have been largely cut 
population on so 
504.7 to the 


Be tor years ey ante metropolis of the 

ains cien 
s aes of “parliament—its famous Tower 
is William the Conqueror in the eleventh 
, where noted figures in English history 


The United Kingdom 


Capital, London—Area, 94,279 square miles—Population Latest 47,888,958 


were tortured and put to death. In London, also, 
is St. Paul’s Cathedral on Ludgate Hill, “the 


parish church of the British Em: ire’; and West-. 


minster Abbey, where every English monarch has 
been crowned since William the Conqueror in 1066 
and where lie buried kings and queens and many 
persons who have made the grade in English his- 
tory or letters. The chapel of Henry VII is the 
finest example in England of Tudor Gothie and 
contains the.tomb of Mary Queen of Scots. The 
House of Lords—in which may be seen the double 


royal throne (the King’s chair is slightly higher . 


than the Queen’s)—and the House of Commons, 
are open tp visitors without charge on Saturdays 
from 10 A. M. to 3:30 P. M. Many of these land- 
marks have been damaged by 
during the war. 

Although. Buckingham Palace is designated the 
town residence of the King, it is at St. James's 
Palace (built by Henry VIl1) that a new King is 
proclaimed and foreign ambassadors are still “ace 
credited to the “Court of Saint James.” 

In the center of London are five parks—St,. 
James's, Green Park, Hyde Park, Kensington Gar- 
dens and Regent’s Park: the first four adjoin each 
other: here the well-to-do ride their horses, and 
all London comes out to take the air, to exercise 
the children or the dogs or to listen to the 
band. In Regent's Park there is an open-air thea- 
ter. St. James’s Park was made by Henry VIII as 


a@ private deer park, so were Kensington Gardens 


H Park. 
ae be are. mn0re traditional ceremonies alive in 


peace time London than in any other city in the 
world; and clothes of every period 
fifteenth century to the present day are worn as 


rere Pipher of the Guard’ at the Tower of 


century. 


"A famous military ceremony known as “Trooping — 


German bombings . 


* 
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the Color” is performed on the Horse Guards’ 
Parade. The precision and pageantry of this occa- 
sion are only equalled by another display of 
pageantry, the famous Aldershot Military Tattoo, 
» which, though it takes place 30\ miles out of the 
-capital, is definitely an event of the London 
season. The State Opening of Parliament, usually 
in the beginning of November, when the King 
rides in his gilded state coach preceded by an 
escort of Life Guards along streets lined with 
guardsmen, from Buckingham Palace to the Houses 
of Parliament, is an unequalled piece of pageantry. 
Despite the lack of plan London is a city or 
great beauty, not only for its parks, river and 
monuments but for the peculiar effect of the 
Portland stone, its most characteristic building 
. material. This stone where beaten by the weather 
turns almost as white as marble, while on_the 
other surfaces its coat is black with smoke. Thus 
- London is a city of light and shade; and there are 
few more beautiful city vistas in the world than 
Whitehall on an_afternoon in spring. 
_ The whole of England abounds in sites of his- 
toric interest. The ‘‘Shakespeare Country’ is 
about,,80. miles from London in the county of 
Warwickshire. It lies at the very gates of the 
- industrial Midlands. Here is Birmingham,” Eng- 
jand’s “‘Second City,’’ where the automobile and 
the jewelry come from. The city library boasts the 
- biggest Shakespearean collection in the world. At 
Stratford-on-Avon one can still see the house 
where Shakespeare was born, the house to which 
he retired, his burial place in the parish church, 
_ and innumerable other records and relics of his life. 
. The eo. Memorial Theater, built by funds 
subscribed from Britain and the United States, is 
an interesting example of modern architecture. 
Only a few miles from Stratford is Leamington Spa, 
which rose on the fame of its saline springs to 
__ become one of the best-known and most attractive 
_ spas in the country. Nathaniel Hawthorne lived 
here; George Elliot laid the scenes of all her novels 
in the neighborhood. Sulgrave Manor, the home of 
Washington’s ancestors, is within easy reach. 
Canterbury, 53 miles southeast of London, where 
t. Augustine \founded a Benedictine monastery 
(597), is the ecclesiastical capital of England, fa- 
mous all the world over for its magnificent cathe- 
» and as the See of the Church of England’s 
j P tual head, the Archbishop of Canterbury. The 
Stone steps leading to the shrine have grooves in 
them, made by praying knees of thousands upon 
housands of pilgrims who have visited the church 
ince long before the time of Chaucer, whose 
Canterbury Tales form one of the masterpieces of 
_ literature.” 


i : Popula- 
_ Cities tion 


mdon (Greater) . . 8,202,818 
City and Adminis- Lei 
_ trative County of 
= London.;.....: 
“a + a rtae 
Liver; 


Aine em eraljess 0's 


Ham 

ewcastle-on-Ty: 

Stoke-on-Trent 
ttingham 


here are about 300,000 Jews in the United 
ngdom with approximately 200 synagogues. 
‘The total number of emigrants of British origin 
ae ES than Europe from (1853-1938} was 


he net excess of emigrants from thé United 
n orthern Ireland over immigrants 
was 23,540; (1931) it was 8,831, Emigration 

ur years to non-European countries was: 

aa de + 1935 1936 1937 1938 
1,638 2,423 .1,992 

2,281 2,850 3,367 

3,747 4,096 4,122 5,497 

1,206 1,462 1,981 


_today in the terms of castles. 


2,425 


id hig! 
for their beauty and_have be : 
of poetry and song. Edinburgh, 
attractive city of gray old streets, wi 
squares; spires, pinnacles and ti Fon 
wit one another in a sort of confusion. Po 
interest to the tourist include Edinburgh cid 
overlooking the city; the house where John # 
lived; Holyrood Palace where the Stuart kings? 
queens lived out their ill-fated lives, and Pr 
Street. Not far from Edinburgh are Loch Lom 
and Loch Katrine in the Trossach country, 1 
famous by Sir Walter Scott. ° . 
The border country is a loose term describin, 
greater part of 100 miles which separates | 
burgh from the English border line. It is a 
soft green and brown in color, of rounded hil 
land of shepherds with huge flocks. The borde 
had the stormiest history in all Britain, expre 
The abbeys of | 
rose, Jedburgh and Dryburgh are roofless 
ruined because of battles long ago. Here the Eng 
and Scots fought their battles, the great Boi 
clans fought both sides and filled their stables 
barns with their neighbors’ cattle and horses, " 
is the country of Sir Walter Scott, a ‘‘Bordew 
himself, whose house.in Abbotsford still stands = 
who is buried in Dryburgh Abbey. a 
On the east coast of Scotland about half-— 
between Edinburgh and Dundee is situated | 
city of St. Andrews, the birthplace of golf. 
The Protestant Episcopal is the Establis 
Church of England, of which the King is 
supreme governor, peete the right to nomizi 
to the vacant archbishopries and bishoprics. TY 
are two archbishops (of Canterbury and York){ 
bishops and 39 suffragan bishops. i” 
A recent summary of the active membership 
certain churches .follows: i 7 4 


ANGNCANB ics: ew wears he hee asta \ 
Methodists 
Congregationalists 
Baptists : , 
Calvinistic Methodists 
Presbyterians 

Quakers . 

Christian Scientists 
Wesleyan Reform Union 
Independent Methodists 
Moravians 


*For England and Wales. 


POPULATION OF CITIES OF OVER 100,000 IN GREAT BRITAIN, 1931 CENSUS 


Popula-. 
ti 


Southend-on-Sea. - 
Preston 


Blackpoo!.."".""2""| 1016s 
00 in the city and administratil 


d area. 
(1939) 
Grazing Pasture A 
3,794,000 13,550,000 8,397,0 
1,812,000 . 2,159,000 53 
10,465,000 1,623,000 2,935 
41,0) 23,000 

The aggregate number of holdings in 
Britain (1939) is: From one ‘to five acres, 
from five to 50 acres, 193,977; from 50 to 300 
149,969; more than 300 acres, 14,235., Fi 
bathe prineipal sericultural: products are \ 

,, oats, beans, peas, es, tu: a 

mangold and hay. oe sao : ge a 


56,343,000 agricultural acres, divided: 
follows:' é 


Great Britain imports about four-fifths of the 
eadstuffs and fruits she consumes; one half of the 
at, eggs and dairy products, and one third of 
6 fish and vegetables. 

The country is rich in mineral resources. There 
® huge deposits of coal, the annual output ap- 
oximates $900,000,000 in value. The yearly pro- 
ction of limestone, igneous rock and iron ore is 
lued in the neighborhood of $15,000,000 each. 
her important minerals, in the order of their 
lue, are—gravel and sand; clay and shale; slate; 
mdstone; salt; China clay; fireclay; chalk; gyp- 
mi; oil shale; lead ore; tin, ore; ganister and 
fica’ rock; Potters’ clay; moulding and Pig-bed 
nd; barytes and witherite; and dolomite. 


PS 5 : TONNAGE AT BRITISH HOME PORTS 
@ net tonnage of the British and foreign vessels in foreign trade that entered and cleared wit! 
rgoes at the ports of the United Kingdom during recent years was: . bg 


Entereé With Cargoes 


Year 

British Foreign Total British Foreign Total 

Tons Tons ‘ons Tons ‘ons To 
EE So 40,788,000 22,928,000 63,716,000 42,619,000 23,234,000 65,853,000 
er 38,195,000 22,080,000 60,275,000 38,165.000 20,175.000 | 58,340,000 
7 SRP oe 5,521, 20,549,000 56,070,000 34,850,000 20,591,000 | 55,441,000 
Re x Seta. 35,363,892 4, 60,428,109 33,856,000 21,796,000 | 55,653,000 
te ains'es aw ow a6 127, 26,542,000 62,669,000 | 33,798,662 | 22,290, 56,089,570 
Sa 36,111,000 27,581,000 | 63,629,000 | 34,302,032 23 091,865 7,321,896 
RS ee 38,055,000 | 29,360,000 67,415,000 | 34,302,000 22,516,000 56,818,000 
ASS 39,289,000 | 31,130,000 70,420,000 | 35,893,000 | 25,407,000 | 61,390,000 
RRS 38,909,000 29,463,000 68,372,000 | 34,511,000 | 24,370,000 | 58,881,000 


he merchant marine of Great Britain, July 1, 
9, was composed of 6,722 steam and motor ships 
17,891,134 gross tonnage, and 289 sailing vessels 

,024 gross tonnage; total, 7,009 vessels of 17,- 
,158 tonage. 
United States ships with cargoes entering British 
brts totaled 3,118,798 tons in 1938, 3,302,661 (1937), 
B5,763 (1936), 3,004,000 (1935), 2,549,000 (1934). 
t Britain’s principal peace time imports in 
he order of their monetary value are—food and 
tink; wood and timber; non-ferrous metals and 
‘anufactures; wool and woolien rags: raw cotton 
nd cotton waste; Qils, fats and resins; hides and 
sins: machinery; iron and steel manufactures; 
mz.-ferrous ores and scrap; tobacco, paper and 
‘sdboard: chemicals, drugs, dyes and colors; iron 
re and scrap; rubber. ; 


rin 


DISTRIBUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN’S TRADE, 1938 


Country Imp. | Exp. Country 
‘ish— N Foreign— 
J49| 440 |\Unitea States... 


\U.S.8. 
yt. Brit. (incl. [ReyDe BP Se 
those not enu- |Norway.-...--.-- 
nerated) ....-- 40.39 | 49.87 |\Brazil.........-- 


Where are four railway systems in’ the United 
ngdom with a total mileage of 20,080. Public 
hhways extend for 179,630 miles. ‘ 

: vernment leased (1941) the country’s Tail- 
sads for s fixed annual rental of £43,000,000 to 
void any increase in rail and freight charges. The 
Z ent operates from Jan. 1, 1941, retroactively, 


reem 


or the duration of the war and for at Jeast one 
fear thereaft 


lad 977,281 telephones. 
British civilian aircraft flew (1942) approximately 
00 


; ; in 
eat Britain. The National Health Insurance Acts 


= the Unemployment Insurance Acts 
= e Pensions Act (1936) and 
Rane. cplone an Age Contributory 


"Act i536 41) 
. ainst sickness and unemploy- 
for widows, 


msions 
ory insurance 


ed. 
bo fara. girls was lowered from 16 
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Great Britain’s strength is largely in manufac- 
turing, mining and trade. The key industries with 
their approximate annual peace time output in 
American dollars are—food, drink and tobacco, 
$3,163,815,000; engineering, shipbuilding and vehi- 
cles. $2,366,195,000; textiles, $2.220.000,000; public 
utilities, $1,700,000,000; iron and steel, $1,400,000,000; 
chemicals, '$950,000,000; building and contracting, 
$935,000,000; paper and printing, $900,000,000; 
clothing, $860,000,000; non-ferrous metals, $520,- 
000,000; clay and building materials, $425,000,000; 
timber,’ $340,000,000; leather, $165,000,000.. Textiles, 
woollen and worsted tissues, “iron and steel, ma- 
chinery and vehicles (including locomotives an 
shipping) are the key industries supplying the bulk 
of the exports. 


Cleared With Cargoes 


The chief domestic exports are—cotton yarns, 
manufactures and other textiles; machinery; iron 
and steel manufactures: vehicles including ships 
and aircraft: coal; food and drink; chemicals, 
drugs, dyes and colors; electrical goods and ap- 
paratus; wearing apparel; earthenware and glass; 
cutlery, hardware; impiements; wool and woollen 
rags. 

The most important colonial re-exports (that is, 
materials imported from the colonies and dominions 
and re-exported from Great Britain) are, in the 
order of their monetary value—wool and woollen 
rags; non-ferrous metals and manufactures; ‘hides — 
and skins: food and drink; rubber; oil, fat, resin 
manufactures; raw cotton and cotton waste; 
leather, machinery, cutlery, hardware, implements; 
non-ferrous ores and scrap; woollen, worsted yarns 
and manufactures. 


Imp. Country 


Exp. y 
% %  |\Foreign— q % 
| 1281 | 435 ||Japan.. 0.71 | 0.44 
-| 4.19 4.11 f 
3.28 4.36 
4.11 3.35 
2.57 3.21 
3.19 2.79 
2.67 2.49 
2.02 1.75 
2:09 | 1.17 
12 1.37 
5 ee be Pot. Foreign 
Ss e ° those not enu- 
-| 0.84 1.10 meratcd) ....,.! 59.61 | 50.13 


insurance was extended to cover agricultural 
workers; it was estimated to cover about 700,000 
males and 50,000 females. 

The most celebrated of British universities are 
Oxford and Cambridge, each with colleges founde 
in the thirteenth century, and inextricably inter- 
twined in the fabric of English history. But there 
are many others in England, London, Durham, 
Manchester, Birmingham, Liverpool, Leeds, Shef- 
field, Bristol, and Reading (1926); in Scotland, St. 
Andrews, Edinburgh, Glasgow and Aberdeen, and 
one in Wales. Elementary education is compulsory 
from five to 14 years of age 


sterling with an $4.00. 

‘The armed land forces of Great Britain prior, to 
1939 were. composed hh the 
Territorial Army and the Reserve Forces. The 
Regular Army, commonly known as the British 
Army, serves at home and also overseas. The Terri- 
i ‘Gaited States 
time, but has been asked to serve overseas in war 


dopted (April 27, 1939 and 
beget ter which the 


Army 
iene who decline are registered in the 


cerresponding to the National Guard — ors: | 
3 peace») aa 


4 
4 


= 


Ree OS Ne. 


»—) 


ae gt rere eT 
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rmy Reserve. The Reserve Forces consist of the 
mae Reseryve—men who have completed their 
service in the Regular Army—the Supplementary 
Reserve of Officers and the Supplementary Re- 
serve, the Militia and the Territorial Reserves. 

Parliament passed (May 22, 1940) the Emergency 
Powers Defense Bill that gives the: Government 
the right to conscript every person and every penny 
in_the realm for the duration of the war. 

The national conscription bill provides: for com- 
pulsory national service by women, 19 to 31 years 
old, and for men, 18 to 46 years old. Girls, 16 
and 1% years old are registered and listed for 
training. . : : 

The Navy is undergoing a vast expansion program 
but the additional construction has not m an- 
nounced in detail although it is known to be large. 
The estimates (1939-1940) provided for a personnel 
of 145,000 by March 31, 1940, not including the 
Royal Marine Police. Reserves total 70,000. *For 
1940 the total naval personnel, including the 
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mobilized reserves, was estimated officially top 
250,000, but:this figure has since been increased 

The Royal Air Force consists of the’ Royal _ 
Force, the Air Force Reserve, the Auxiliary . 
Force, the pe Training Corps and the Wome 
Auxiliary Air Force. : 

The peteelisbanaee of the Royal Air Force (1919 
1940) Was 118,000 exclusive of those serving é 
India. The British Empire Training Plan provi 
for the training of 20,000 pilots a year.. The ree) 
are drawn from Great Britain, Australia, NI 
Zealand and other parts of the Empire and ¢ 
trained in Canada. The plan was reported (194 
as far ahead of schedule. To Civil Aviation thi 
was allotted (1939-1940) £4,787,000 to provide ¢ 
pansion and improved equipment for the Emp (ij 
Mail ‘Service and the establishment of an intel 
island service in the West Indies. Subsidies ag 
were given to light airplane clubs and for t 
development of gliding. 


NORTHERN IRELAND , 
(ULSTER) | 


* Six of-the nine counties of Ulster, the northeast 
corner of Ireland, constitute Northern Ireland, 
with__the parliamentary boroughs of Belfast, 
and Londonderry; they are Antrim, Armagh, Down 
Londonderry, Fermanagh and Tyrone. The country 
has a population (census of 1937) of 1,279,745 
and an area of 5,238 square miles. 

Although it has its own Parliament, Northern 
Ireland is politically a part of the United Kingdom. 
The Prime Minister is Sir Basil Brooke (appointed 
May 1, 1943). The Governor is the Duke of Aber- 
corn (appointed 1922). Belfast is the capital. 

The finest scenery in Northern Ireland’is-to be 
found on or close to the coast line. From Belfast 
there runs northward along the coast of the county 
of Antrim the ‘‘Corniche’’ of Northern Ireland, a 
perfectly engineered road running for nearly 100 


. Miles, walled off by sheer green and white cliffs on 


the landward side. 

The Antrim road takes the visitor to the most 
famous of the sights of Northern Ireland, the 
Giant’s Causeway, which consists. of a perfect 
honeycomb of stone columns, 40,000 in all, each 
having the shape of a polygon or hexagon. How 
these stones came to be cut to such exact mathe- 
matical shapes is still a mystery unsolved by 
geologists. Along the north coast. at the head of 
a long inlet of the sea, Lough Foyle, is the city of 
Londonderry. Lough Erne with its 40 islands is one 
of the most famous of lakes, and Lough Neagh the 
largest in’ the British Isles. 

A separate parliamentary and executive govern- 
ment for Northern Ireland was established (1920) 


Irish Free State (Dec. 1922). The Parliament eoid 
sists of a Senate of 26, and House of Commons 5 
52, both elected with power to legislate in’ lod 
matters except such as are of Imperial concern - 
specifically reserved to the Imperial Parliamers) 
Northern Ireland returns 13 members to the Ho 
of Commons. 


other sect? 
59,915. Elementary education is compulsory. TY 


rock salt, sandstone and diatomité. 
Linen weaving and shipbuilding are th 


and “‘contracted out’? of the newly established! ani a 
»| 
: Ireland 4 | 
(EIRE) i as | 


Capital, Dublin—Area, 27,137 square miles—Population (1941) 2,989,706 


degrees in the north to 52 degrees in the south. 
Dublin has an average temperature of 39 in the 
coldest month and 60 in the warmest. 


M’Carthy. Some 20 feet from the top of the castle 
is a famous stone called the Blarney Stone which, 
according to tradition, invests great powers of 
persuasion on those who kiss it. 

Ireland, or Eire, is a sovereign independent state 
associated for certain purposes with the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. ‘The Dublin govern- 
ment exercises jurisdiction over the three southern 
Sland—Leinster, Munster and 
Connaught and three counties—Cavan, Donegal 
and Monaghan, of the province of Ulster. (This 
area became known as the Irish Free State (1922) 


‘ 
but has been redesignated “Bire’’, the Gael 
name for Ireland under the new Constitutio 
(eitective, Dec. 29, 1937). ‘The Constitution ap 
plies to the whole of Ireland, but it provides 
pending the re-integration of the national terrif 
tory, the laws enacted by the Parliament es: ab 
lished by the Constitution shall have the samk 
area and extent of application as those of th 
Irish Free State. » 

The government of Eire is bicameral with a Presi 
dent elected directly by the people for a te 0 
Seven years; a House of Representatives called Di 
Eireann; and a Senate (Seanad Eireann). he 
Senate consists of 60 members, eleven of whom ar 
appointed by the Taoiseach (Prime Minister) 
who is the Head of Government. Of the rem: 
ing 49, the universities elect six and the balance 
are elected from five panels of candidates estab 


lished on a vocational basis, representing the fo! 
lowing public services and interests— 1) Natio 
Language and Culture, Literature, Art, Educa: 
and other professional interests that may be d 
fined by law from time to time; (2) Agriculture 
and allied interests, and fisheries @. abe 
whether organized or unorganized; (4) Industr: 
and commerce, including banking, finance, a 
countancy, engineering and architecture; (5) P 
lic administration and Social services, inch 
voluntary social activities, ' + 
The Dail Eireann consists of 138 members elected 
by the people. In the general election (June 2 3. 
1943) the final standings o parties, excluding 
Speaker Francis Fahey of Fiatina Fail, or Rep’ 
lican party, were: Fianna Fail 66 seats against 7% 
in the last Parliament; Fine Gael, 32 Seats, as 
against 40; Labor, 17, as against 10; Farmers, 9 
as against none, and Independents, 13; as against b | 


he Senate considers and amends legislation 
has no veto power. The Government exercises 
@ executive power. The President, on the advice 
the Taoiseach, summons and dissolves Dail Eire- 
m, He signs and promulgates laws; and (on the 
mination of Dail Eireann) appoints the Prime 
inister and other members of the government. 
ne supreme command of the Defense Forces is 
sted in him. 

e President is Douglas Hyde, elected without 
position (May 4, 1938), Eamon de Valera was 
elected Prime Minister (July 1, 1943). 

Onder the. terms of_a treaty concluded (April 25, 
8) with Ireland, Great Britain surrendered her 
i rights over the Irish ports of Cobh (Queens- 


mn), Bere Haven and Lough Swilly ‘‘together 
th the buildings, magazines, emplacements, in- 
ments and fixed armaments’’ at those ports. 
ihe agreement also provided for the payment of 
0,000,000 by Ireland as the final settlement of 
the outstanding financial matters between the 
0 countries and for an adjustment of the tariff 
h ew ich for three years had curtailed Anglo- 
ade. 
population of Eire has declined in recent 
bars because of emigration. Roman Catholic is the 
Vailing religion with an enrollment of 2,773,920. 
ther chief sects are: Protestant Episcopal, 145,030; 
esbyterian, 28,067; Methodist, 9,649. 
he population of Dublin, with its four suburban 


Gibraltar, the rock ‘at the southernmost point 
the Iberian Peninsula, guards the entrance to 
t editerranean. The width of the strait divid- 
Europe from Africa is 14 miles. The Rock has 
in British possession since 1713. It has been 
porated. tunneled and armed until it is con- 
ed impregnable. A large and secure harbor 
been constructed at its foot. As a naval hase 
position is of the greatest.strategic importance. 
bh is 234 miles long, 34 of a mile wide and 
ft. in height; the area is nearly two square 
s; a narrow isthmus connects it with the 
anish mainland. 
The fixed population (estimated, 1939) is 20,399. 
natives are mostly Roman Catholics. Educa- 
n is compulsory between five and 14 yedrs of 
ze, The monetary unit is the pound sterling, but 
nish money cireylates freely. 
raltar is a Crown Colony and the Governor 
Commander-in-Chief is Lieut. Gen. N 
on MacFarlane. 
Malta, an island 17 miles long by eight wide and 
"miles due south of Sicily in the Mediterranean 


Capital, New Delhi—Area, 1,581,410 square 


‘The name India describes the central peninsula 
southern Asia, south of the Himalayas, reaching 
m and Thibet; on the south by the Bay of 
ard to Siam, French Indo-China and China. 
bounded on the north by Afghanistan, Nepal, 
I, the Indian Ocean and the Arabian Sea; 
the west by the Indian Ocean, the Arabian Bio 


wn. P 
Sally wide range of minerals 


iches even before the time 
has yielded muth gold, 
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British European Possessions 


India ve 
miles—Population (census, 1941) 388,997,955 


districts, has increased from 383,076 (1911) to an 
estimated 482,300 (mid-1939). Other cities and 
their population are are: Cork, 80,765; Limerick, 
41,061; Waterford, 27,968. 

The country is chiefly agricultural, the ranking 
crops being wheat, oats, barley, rye, potatoes, tur- 
nips, mangels, sugar beets, cabbage, flax and hay. 

Elementary education is free and compulsory, and 
the Irish language is a required study in all na- 
tional schools. The National University of Ireland 
(founded 1908), comprising the Constituent Col- 
leges of Dublin. Cork and Galway, and Trinity 
College, Dublin (founded 1591) ure institutions of 
higher learning. 

A defense force of approximately 25,000 includ- 
ing the permanent force, reserves and volunteers 
is maintained although tt was reported (1943) that 
the strength of the Army approximated 100,000, 
including reserves, but training was hampered by 
lack of modern equipment. The Minister of De- 
fense, in his budget requests (1942-1943) asked for 
an appropriation of £9,037,512 for defense forces 
which would not exceed 250,000 in all categozies. 
There is an Air Corps and a coastal motor patrol 
service. Defense expenditures (1942-1943) were 
£9,037,512. 

The monetary unit is the Irish pound which has 
the same yalue as the British pound. Revenues 
(1942-1943) were estimated at £38,365,000 and ex- 
penditures at £44,270,000. 


Sea and about 180 miles from ‘the African coast, 
has had centuries of stormy history. It was an-. 
nexed to the British Empire (1814) following the 
Napoleonic wars and has been greatly strengthened 
and made into a base for repair and refitment for 
the British fieet. The harbor of Valletta has been 
improved with a breakwater, but it is not large. 
The area of the island is 95 square miles. The 
neighboring island of Gozo has an area of 27 
square miles which with Comino, one square mile, 
brings the total for the group to 122 square miles. 
The civil population (1939) is 268,668. 

The George Cross was conferred on Malta (April 
16, 1942) at a time when it was under almost, daily . 
bombing by Axis forces by King George in the 
following message: ‘‘To-honor the brave people I 
award the George Cross to the island fortress of 
Malta to bear witness to the heroism and devotion 
that will long be famous in history.” t 

Farming is the prime industry, chief crops being ~ 
wheat, barley. potatoes, onions, beans, vegetables 
and fruits. Trade is chiefly with Great Britain, 

The Governor and Commander-in-Chief is Gen- 
eral Viscount Gort. 


CITIES OVER 200,000 , 
Cities with more than 200,000 inhabitants with 
their 1941 census population are: . 


Cit Po City ror 
Caleutta..... 2,108,891 || Nagpur..... 301. 57 
Bombay... . - 1,489,883 || Agra.......- 284,14! 
Madras...... 77,481 || Benares..-.- 263,100 
Hyderabad ‘739,159 || Allahabad... 260,630 

ore. 22.7% peg Eoone ie oe 58,197 
Ahmedabad. . ve angalore. . - 3 

V5 ie 21,849 || Madura..... 239,144 
Cawnpore 213,218 
Amritsar 
Lucknow F 
Howrah..... 

Karachi..... 


The following table shows the distribution of 
the population by communities. In former census — 
the distribution was by religion. Wn F 

Total population of India recorded by community, ee: 


386,666,623. Community 


Hindus, others 

ties Total.. 4 : 
WIS. nce 2 b.0o cas aoa one A 

Mhnatians—indian Christians 6,040,665 
v Angio-Indians 


The balance o 


| 2,331,332, was not recorded by community. it can, 
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however, de regarded as Mastin, thas making the | ish India, the majority of whom are elec 


Setal of Mfustita community, 86399426. @ franchise ef some 100,000 persons, and the 
British Badia (2S) were | mainder of whom are appointed by the neti} 
educational 3 |rulers. The Assembly consists of 141 represent) 
IS BSP “unrecog tives, 38. nominated of whom 26 are officials a 
lars. There are 2 | 202 are elected. 


past the test of Bteracy Im the | The India Act establishes a federation emb 
gminty t@ read @ ietter and write the answer. In / British India and the Native States with a 
the Il census the test of literacy was sbility te | measure of autonomy for some of the pro’ AC! 
read ently. There was a Te per cent imorease in | These provinces are: Deneet. Bombay, Mad 
MReraey among the Indians an this basis im IM! | Assam, Bihar, Orissa, Punjab, Sind, Central 
aver idl. The male imcresse was 69 per cent and | inces, United Provinces, and Northwest Pro 
the female 52 ‘ Delhi ‘has, ke Washington, a separate ad 

@hristian missionsries, Catholie and Protestant, tration. Bach Province has a Governdr appo 
exceed 6.O80 im mamber. They conduct more than dy the King, a Cabinet and Legislature set 
ERA “recernieed™ schools, operate more than | Smilsr lines except that In Assam, Orissa, Pup 
$e hespitals and mary centers for welfare work | Central Previmees and United Provinces the! 

There are more than 4 races speaking WC Inn- | oniy one chamber. ’ 
guszes._ 2.400 castes and trites. and TGQ feudatery | The native states of India have always enjoy 
Staies. Bach cult, caste and tribe adheres strongly | loca? autonomy. Only in matters affecting Ind 
te its religious bebiels and social rules, many of} 3a whole in such posts as telegraphs, customs 
them with fanahicism. eurreney, have they been subject to British @ 
_ Bhe Legistative Assembly (Sept, 1999), by a / The British Viceroy and Governor Gener 
latee majority, enacted = law. introduced by &/ Mmdia is Field Marshal Sir Archibald F 
Himca reember. raising the minimum age for Wavell (appointed June 18, 1943). The usual! 
5 Se of giris to 14 years and the age of consent | of viceroy is five years. 
te 26 ~ > 3 - ‘ 
Tits ef the British Regular Army, the Indmn | .. sane = 
Areny. Awxibary and Tertiterial Forees, the Indian | S$, psa me atmowe nae ae : 
Army Reserve, the Noval Indian Navy, the In- | “pre monetary unit is the rupee with 
Gian State Portes, the Raval Air Foree and the Inm- | .ame of $30. The budget (iBa3-1944) i 
Gian Ait Force form the defense. Members of the | vonue at 2.993.000,000 (ise 3 es 

rmy. in service ate paid | S"os 900,000 rupees.” rupees and expenditi 


tae She Aculinry Por comoosed Of Per 

x bs Awwhary wos Is CORO OF eee Sika: . Ing the 
Re RE eed Br from Tibet: ‘The area ts 2/745 square 
ak savEe. The t =e eS. Ur. | ANA Population C841) 221,520, ee ; 
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‘The Indian Army Reserve comprises ree Mahara) 
the Indian i 3 fruits and woolen cloth are the products. 


@ifeers. The strength of the Indian ¥ (ised) | 
Was estimated af 1.0.8 The Royal Indian Navy | Bu 
CORSEStS of Rime Sloars, corvettes, trawlers, mine- 


Remania we i 
Tm London the govermmentsl affairs of Indis sre | Convicts, dwelle: 
handled by the tars of State for India. At | expert with spear & Sig ese 
New Dethi, the capital ef Imcis, there is a Britisn | forees oceupied the (March, 1942). 

of icodbar Islands, 15 miles from 


of Skate and the House of Assembly. | Japan snn 
The eoessts fs representatives ef Brit- | 1942) oceupation of the islands. 


British and Native States in India (1M1 Census) 
States and Agencies 
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| Assam 
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he Irrawaddy River is navigable for 900 miles 

its tributary, the Chindwin, for 300 

@ principal products are teakwood, 
troleum 

pan ‘‘granted independence” td Burma (Aug. 

3), one year after Dr. Ba Maw was established 


British 


“tin, silver 


® Straits Settlements, formerly a Crown Colony 
hich Singapore, an island 27 miles long by 14 
area, 225 square miles, is the capital and 
ef port. Singapore just misses being the 
thernmost point of Asia by a half-mile water 
nnel. The Johore Causeway joins it with the 
nland and affords through train service be- 
en Bangkok and Singapore. It is at the fun- 
point of the Strait of Malacca, which extends 
ween the Malay Peninsula and the island of 
Matra, the great water highway between India 
a. The area is 1,356 square miles; the 
bulation (1941) was estimated at 1,435,895. 
n papore Was occupied by Japanese forces (Feb. 
1942) in the conquest of Malaya. 
ingapore has a polyglot population of more 
im 600,000, of which 80 per cent is Chinese. The 
Pt was served by 80 steamship lines and annually 
host to 30,000 ships. The city had magnificent 
"s, modern office buildings and stately Gov- 
ment palaces. 
hree-fourths of the tin and three-fifths of the 
pr used in the United States came from British 
ya. One of the richest tin deposits is in the 
valley in the state of Perak. The Malay 
utes are the greatest source of tin in the world. 
p British introduced rubber trees into British 
laya about fifty years ago from seed smuggled 
of es and rubber trees practically cover the 
Phe four Federated Malay States situated on 
Malay Peninsula are Perak, Selangor, Negri 
n and Pahang. Their areas and populations 


ate 
ee 


Area 
(Sq. M.) Population 


a oe 7,980 992,691 
eh soe 5. ae » vs 2,160 701,552 

Jab Gale = + as 2,580 296,009 

SS SA 13,820 221,800 
=e Pe eee 27,540 2,212,052 


subber and tin are the chief products, others 


ate 
@ peninsula on the Arabian coast, is at the 
n end of the Red Sea, and has 75 square 
Nes of area, in Aden proper, and 112,000 square 
les including protectorate areas. It is a Crown 
jlony. The population, including Perim (5 sauare 
and in the Red Sea, (1931), was 
'y Mohammedans. It is the principal 
Arabian peninsula. 
of cigarettes and salt. 
an impo: t coaling sta- 

an excellent harbor. 
Jand off the African coast under 
attached to Aden. Area in all 
and population 12,000, mostly 
husbani 


and has ar 
ra is an is 
protection, 
ware miles, aim 

ed yestock ; 
fon, a Crown Colony since 1802, is an island 

F the southern tip of India, in the Indian Ocean, 


25,332 square miles of area and a population 
) of 5,312,548. 
and rub! 


ber are the chief products. 
Maldive Islands, with an area of 115 square 
are 400 miles southwest from Ceylon 


1931 census), o: O- 
Se cate millet, fruit and nuts are 


H Kong is 3 Crown Colony (acquired 
i By ana tea at the mouth of the Canton River 
{niles from Canton. The island is 11 miles long, 
ith an area of 32 square miles; including the new 


ritory m, he mainland, the area of 
Titory. Kowloon. on ths tthe population (es- 


s colony is 391 square miles. 
ed (1940) ran, 1,071,893, non-Chinese number- 
AS Chinese refugees (not counted) number 


saat ly roe British station of strategic 
‘commercially as well as naval. 


oducts. 


minion within 
a Do mn forened 
of ‘the 
and the 


7 


- puppet premier by the Japanese. At the time 
nounced the ‘‘withdrawal o 
administration” 7 
tion of war’’ by Burma against the United States ‘ 
and Grest Britain. 


Malaya 
STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 


Other British Asiatic Possessions 


Union of South Africa 
Area es—P 
gay 258 Rie e Free State. The pad ee terr 


the ‘‘granting of independence’ Japan an- 
the Japanese military ‘ 


and then announced a “‘declara- 


being coconuts, rice, tapioca, sugar, pepper, cam~- 

phor and nepah and oll path snes 4 
The Unfederated Malay States are Johore, Ke- <4 

dah, Perlis, Kalantan and Trengganu. 4 
Their areas and populations (1940) follow: 


Area . ‘wy 

State (Sq. M.) Population : 

ORIN aid), Sys ev ajeraitle 7,330 737,59 wy 
Kedah. 3,660 515,758 
Perlis... 310 776 
Kalantan. 5,720 390,332 
Trengganu 5,050 211,041 
PAGS Sri Shoe ee 22,070 1,912,497 


Johore is a protectorate of Great Britain (since en 
1885), the others were transferred from Siam to , j 
Great Britain by treatey (1909). Each state is under 
a native sultan with a British adviser. Rubber is 
the chief product. Rice and copra also are eX~ 
ported. 

British North Borneo has 29,500 square miles 
area, with 270,223 population (census, 1931), 
chiefly Mohammedans on the seacoast, and aborig~ 
inal tribes inland. 

Exports are mainly timber, sago, Tice, gum, and — 
the tropical products. 

The British governor of North Borneo, Brunei 
and Sarawak is the High Commissioner of British 
Malaya. 

Japanese occupied the country (Dec., 1941). 

Brunei has been since 1888 a protected sultanate 
on the north side of the Island of Borneo, between 
Sarawak and British North Borneo. Its area is 
about 2,226 square miles, and population (census of ~ 
1931), 30,135, of which 60 were Europeans. Japa- 
nese forces occupied Brunei (Jan., 1942). 

Sarawak, the land of the white Rajah, is along 
the northwest coast of Borneo, between the moun- 
tains and the China Sea. Its coast line is 400 miles 
long and its area 50,000 square miles. Its popula- 
tion is estimated at 490,585. The capital is 
Kuching. The chief exports are sago, pepper, gold. — 
plantation rubber, petroleum. Japanese forces oc 
cupied Sarawak (Dec., 1941). 


It is the gateway between the east and the west, 
and one of the greatest trans-skipe ports in the 
world. Hong Kong was occupied by Japanese forces 
(Dec. 25, 1941) after a 16-day siege. 

The Hong Kong dollar varied with the price of 
silver with an average value of $25. — es 

Cyprus is an island, third largest in_ the Medi- . 
terranean Sea, 40 miles south of Asia Minor and 60 
miles west of Syria, and 240 miles north of Egypt. 
Its area is 3,572 sq. m., and population (esti: olen 
It has been admin tee bees | 


Four-fifths of the inhabitants are Greek _Chris- 

are Turkish 

ha: are illiterate. 
Turkish customs, laws and weights and measures — 

are in use; Cyprus has known more alien govern- 

ments even than Palestine. 
The island is agricultural, with wheat, barley, 
vetches, oats, olives, and cotton as chief products. 
Thirty per cent of the land is cultivated. ayy ; 
Nicosia is the capital. The chief ports are Limas- 
sol, Larnaca and Famagusta. be 

The budget (1941) estimated revenues of £965,-. 

146 and expenditures of £1,075,872. rus he . 

contributed annually (since 1928) £10,000 to Im- 


perial defense. 


* 


" OrangeFr.State 790.800 49,647 
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the Parliament of the Union, consisting of the 
King, the Senate and the House of Assembly. 
There is an elected Provincial Council in each of 
the four Provinces. The Prime Minister is Gen. 
Jan Christian Smuts (re-elected 1943). The High 
Commissioner in the Union for His Majesty's 
Government in the United Kingdom and His 
Majesty’s High Commissioner for Basutoland, 
the Bechuanaland Protectorate and Swaziland is 
S. F. Waterson (appointed Sept. 19, 1939). 

Prime Minister Smuts was victor in an election 
(July 7, 1943) fought chiefly on war issues. The 
election returned a pro-war majority of 610,000 
votes to 310,000. The United Party (Smuts) gained 
89 seats in Parliament, the Labor Party 9, and 
Dominion Party 7 and the independents 2, a total 
of 107 for the pro-war adherents. The Reunited 
Nationalist Party (anti-war) captured 43 seats. In 
the previous Parliament the pro-war parties had 
@ representation of 84 and the anti-war groups 66. 

The population (1937) and area in square miles 
of the four provinces comprising the Union of 
South Africa follow: Area 

Province Pop. Sq. Mi. 
Transvaal .....3,535,100 110,450 
C.of Good Hope 3,635,100 277,169 


Capital 
Pretoria 
Cape Town 
Bloemfontein: 
Natal ......... 2,018,000 - 35,284 Pietermaritzburg 


The capital of the Union is Pretoria although the 
Union’s Legislature meets in Cape Town. 

South Africa is the richest gold and diamond 
country in the world. Nearly 35% of the world’s 
supply of gold originates there, the gold industry 
providing work for 361,459 persons, or 81.89% oi 
the employed population. 

Coal, copper and tin are also important. Other 
minerals are iron, lead, lime, manganese, platinum, 
salt, tale, chrome, mica, graphite, beryl. 

Production of gold, by fine ounces, for six years, 


“was (1935), 12,603,000; (1936), 11,378,000; (1937), 


14,002,000; (1936), 12,161,392; (1939), 12,821,507; 


* (1940), 14,046,502. 
British East Africa | 


Kenya, crown colony and protectorate, extends 
from the Indian Ocean northeast to Italian Somal- 
iland. north to Ethiopia, west to. Uganda, and 
south to Tanganyika; its boundaries are the Umba, 
Juba and Uganda Rivers. Its area is 224,960 square 
miles, and population (estimated 1940) of 3,534,862, 
largely native. 

In the northeast, stretching across the Equator, 
there is a tract of 200,000 square miles lying at an 
elevation of more than 4,000 ft., with a climate like 
that of California, vast rolling plains, crossed by 
rivers, dotted with lakes, where cotton and rubber 
can be grown, and two crops a year of food staples, 
Experts report that enough cotton can be grown 
there to make the British textile industry inde- 
pendent of American supply. It is unexploited, 
occupied only by roving natives and thronged with 

Id game. te men can live there in health 
as nowhere else in Central Africa. 


British South Africa 


Southern Rhodesia lies in the céntral part of 
South Africa, extending from the ‘Transvaal 
Province northward to the Zambesi River, with 
Portuguese East Africa on the east and Portuguese 
West Africa and Bechuanaland on the west. It has 
an area of 150,333 square miles. Population is es- 
timated (1941) was 1,448,393 and includes 62,330 
Europeans, The country is rich in gold reefs and 
epbee nee has noted to be an ideal agri- 

» espec 
PE Be eRe” sesies os 
e Victoria S in Southern Rh 
Zambesi River are the greatest aren eeienicn in 
South Africa. The rim is almost a Straight line 
one mile long. The chasm itself has the form of 
a@ long, narrow box, one mile long and 343 feet 


I 


Production of diamonds, by carats, for five yw 
(1935), 676,722; (1936), 623,923; (1937), 1,030 4 
(1938), 1,238,608: (1939), 1,249,828; (1940), 543} 

The defense system makes every European | 
zen between 17 and 60 years of age, eligible 
military duty in time of war. Those betwee 
and 25 are obligated to undergo training in 
Coast Garrison Force, the Active Citizen Force.: 
Royal Naval Volunteer Force, or a Rifle Associa 
over a period of four years. The Rifle Associa 
provides for training in the handling of a rifle: 
those between 21 and 25 years. j 

The Naval Service comprises more than 60 mm 
sweepers and patrol craft and some of which ¥ 
served with the British Mediterranean Fleet. 

The Air Force maintains contact with the R, 
Air Force. ‘| 

The Union of South Africa declared wary 
Germany (Sept. 7, 1939) and Japan (Dec. 8, 2 
a uilin relations with Vichy France (Ap: 
1942). 

The Transvaal and Natal have land suitable 
growing cotton. Corn is an important crop, 
its export due to great variations in productiog 
handled on a quota system. Wheat and fruit@ 
also grown. 

There are five universities—-Cape Town, S 
bosch, South Africa, Witwatersrand and Pretc 
and five constituent colleges, with an average I 
rollment exceeding 9,000 students. j 

The monetary unit is the South Africa pow 
with an average value of $3.98. The budget (ig 
1943) estimated revenues of £79,100,493, and 
penditures of £87,896,170. 


(July 9, 1915). It is now administered by | 
Union under a Mandate from the League of 2 
tions (dated Dec. 17, 1920). yi! 

It covers an area of 317,725 square miles and 
native population (1936) is 314,194, with 30. 
Europeans, } 


Rel eee has an estimated elephant populations 
Its area is 93,381 square miles, including 18, 
square miles of water. The population is estima 
at 3,855,608, largely native. The country is y 
advanded in civilization. Government revenu 
(1941) were £2,178,283; expenditures £1,937,926. | 

Tanganyika was formerly German East Afrit} 
and was taken by the British (1918), the U ie 
and Ruanda districts going to Belgium, and 1 


(estimated 1941) 5,231,983. a 
e western p: °: anganyika is a parad! 
for big game. There are many nee extiicte ates 
about 125 in number, west of the gorilla count: 
by ease pacate e 0oe Reo nen? Je suru 
en: i 4 q 1 
site heaeet UsaaF ee: Se ; 
e budge as . 
£9,078,000, ) was estimated to balance 
€ principal products are sisal, FE 

ground nuts, hides and skin, beslwae sod ae 
Nyasaland Protectorate (until 1907 British 
tral Africa) is situated on the southern a 
western shores of Lake Nyasa and extends 
= et ‘cert canoes is 37,374 square 
on Tea, 
tobacco are cultivated. ene as re 
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Southern Rhodesia was under 1 
tion of the South Africa coanace. “fom agar 
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mment revenues (1942-1943) are estimated at 
50,000; expenditures £5,630,164. ’ 
ern Rhodesia was under the administration 
¢ South Africa Company from 1898 to 1924 
n the office of Governor was established with 
Bxecutive Council and provision made for the 
blishment of a Legislative Council. 
area is 290,320 square miles extending north 
m the Zambesi river to the Belgian Congo and 
nganyika Territory. The country is mostly high 
teau covered with thin forest and suitable for 
ming and grazing. The population was esti- 
d (1940) at 1,381,829, of whom 15,188 were 
aan The budget (1943) estimated revenues 
635.000 and expenditures at £2,390,000. 
‘he country is rich in minerals, particularly 
per, zinc, cobalt, gold, vanadium and man- 


ese. 
toland, with 11,716 square miles, and a 
ulation (1936) of 660,650, lies in South Africa 
heast from the Cape of Good Hope Province 
an elevated plateau. Stotk raising is most im- 
nt. Products are wool, wheat, cereals. The 


territory is governed by a Resident Commissioner 
under the High Commissioner for South Africa. 
It is a reservation set apart fdr the natives of 
South Africa. White people are not permitted to 
own land. The budget (1941-1942) estimated 
revenues of £465,227 and expenditures of £421,106 
Bechuanaland, area, 275,000 squares miles, land 
population (census, 1936), 265,756, is in the middle 
of Southern Africa, between South-West Africa 
and the Union of South Africa and Rhodesia. It is 
undeveloped, but cattle growing and agriculture 
have gained momentum. and the livestock already 
totals more than 600,000 head. The budget (1941- 
1942) estimated revenues of £263,549 and expendi- 
tures of £244,797. 
_ Swaziland, with 6,705 square miles, and a pop- 
ulation (census, 1936) of 156,715, lies at the 
southeast side of the Transvaal, in South Africa, 
and produces chiefly tobacco, corn, vegetables, 
sweet potatoes, and livestock. Some gold is yielded. 
The country, is undeveloped. The budget (1939- 
1940) estimated revenues of £109,756 and expendi- ” 
tures of £159,812. 


British West Africa 


Jigeria lies in Western Africa, between Cameroon 
4 Dahomey (French) on the Gulf of Guinea. 
lé hinterland stretches back 600 miles to French 
St Africa. The tin, lead and iron ore industries. 
old and valuable. Railroad development has 
bn rapid because of the mines. The chief ex- 
is are, besides tin, palm oil, palm Kernels, cotton 
b, cocoa, hides and skins. Revenues (1939-1940) 
re £6,113,126; expenditures £6,498,566. 
i a Protectorate with a Governor. 


Nigeria is 
square miles and 


Jigeria has an area of 372,764 
bopulation (1941) 21,040,720. 2 
British Cameroons, 34,081 square miles and 868.- 
; ulation, lies between British Nigeria and 
: nch Congo in Western Africa. It is part of 
s former German colony Karherun, the eastern 
d larger part of which went to France after the 
orid War. It is a region of fertile soils, and prog- 
ss is rapid toward building up valuable agricul- 
al production—cloves, vanilla, ginger, pepper 
id palm oil. Ivory is an important product. 
The seat of Government is Bueca and the ad- 
strator is the Governor of Nigeria. 
qmbia is 2 British Protectorate in western 
‘iea consisting of the island of St. Mary at the 
Suth of the Gambia River which fiows through 
@ French colony, Senegal. The British protec- 
ate consists of a six-mile wide strip of territory 
‘each side of the river, and extends northeast for 
“miles from the coast. The river is navigable 
ocean-going steamers for a considerable dis- 
at seasons. The colony and protectorate 
square miles and a popu- 
Bathurst, on St. Mary’s 
id, . The Governor is Sir Wilfred 
thorn (appointed, 1936). Revenues (1941) 
re £247 197; expenditures £208,453. : 
Si Leone lies on the west coast of Africa for 


’ 


fibar is an island of 640 square miles, 23 
off the eastern coast of Affica, having 137,741 
ulation (census, 1931). Lord Salisbury (1890) 
2 3 d Heligoland in the North Sea with Germany 
> it. 
is governed by a Sultan, Seyyid Khalifa Ibn 
rub, but is administered by a British resident. 
he island of Pemba, 30 miles to the northeast, 
380 square miles, is included in ,the govern- 
” The population of the Protectorate is esti- 
Sted at 250,000 (Zanzibar, 150,000, Pemba, 100,- 
people are mostly Mohammedans. 
industry 
f rid u 

e world’s s 

e Raton both islan 
trees devoted to that product, the average ou 
ut of Or ats 20 


Z: 


Tt 


Governm SRR a appr (1941) were 
jitures £480,570. 
apt island in the Indian Ocean, 500 
m Mad car, has 720 square miles, 
population © 340) of 420,861. Port Louis is 
Decne et ce oe “copra, poonac, al 
£} , s 
vom. Trade is principally with Great 
n, Canada, India. Hong Kong, Union of 
ca, ance, ascar and on 


Government revenue (1940-1941) was esti- 
§ 4 Wg 342170 rupees, expenditures 18.815.561. 


180 miles, between French Guinea,and iberia. In 
its capital, Freetown, it has the gréatest seaport in 
West Africa, with an excellent harbor and a nayal 
coaling; station. The colony has been in British 
possession since 1767. The hinterland forms the 
British protectorate of Sierra Leone, which extends 
inland about 180 miles. The area of the colony 
and protectorate is 27,699 square miles; the popu- 


lation ay) was 1,672,000. ) 
The prificipal products are ginger, palm kernels. 
gold and diamonds. 
Revenue (1941) was £1,281,666; expenditures 


“4 £1,109,259. 
he Gold Coast lies along the Gulf of Guinea for 
334 miles. Its area is 99,902 square miles; the 
population (1940) was 3,962,520. The French Ivory 
Coast is on the west and on the east is Togoland, 
formerly a German colony, and now divided b; 
mandate of the League of Nations bétween Grea’ 
Britain and France. The French portion, albeit 
21,100 square miles, is attached for administrative 
purposes to Dahomey in the east, and the British, 
13,041 square miles to the Gold Coast. Accra is 
the capital. j 

Under its administration also falls Ashanti, due 
north of the Gold Coast, and the Northern Terri- 
tories, due north of Ashanti. These countries have 
enormous wealth in their forests, and the cultiva- 
tion of cacao and rubber is being fostered. The 
chief exports are cacao, gold and diamonds. + 

Government revenues (1941-1942) were £5, 41,514; 
expenditures £5,034,777. 

There is a railway from Seccondee to Kumasi 
and a line from Accra to Kumasi. 
_ Togoland, area 13,041 square miles, 
(1940) 391,473, is under British Mandate adminis: 
posh by the Gold Coast, which it adjoins to the 
east. : 

| 


population 


Minor African Possessions 


an average value of $.36. - 

d tributary dependencies include 
uare miles, and a population 
(estimated, 1940) of 32,150, lying in the Indian 
Ocean near Mauritius. The capital is Victoria, a 
port with a coaling station. Coconuts are the 
chief product. ouli, 


The rupee has 
Seychelles an 
101 islands of 156 si 


followed by cinnamon, patch 
mangrove park, the yolk of birds’ eggs, and phos- 
phate. Government revenue 1940) was 694,029 — 
rupees, expenditures 711,781. e rupee has an ~ 
average value of $.36. i 

Somaliland, a protectorate, with 68,000 square 
miles, and 345,000 population, mostly Mohamme- 
dans, is in Northeast Africa, on the Gulf of 
Aden, with Ethiopia to the south and west and 
Ttalian Somaliland on the east. The chief town 
is Bétbera, and the products skins, resin, gunl, 
cattle and sheep. Italian armed forces occupied 
the country (Aug. 16, 1940-March 16, 1941) when 
the British reoccupied it. 

St. Helena, the island made famous by the exile 
of the Emperor Napoleon, is 1,200 miles off the 
west coast of Africa, has 47 square miles and popu- 
lation (estimated, 1940) of 4,710. Fruits, nuts, 
timber, flax, lace making (flax the chief) are the 
industries. It is an important naval coaling sta- 
tion, and, although voleanic ard small, has great 
strategic value. ' 

Ascension, an island of volcanic origin, 34 square 
miles in area, 700 miles northwest of St, Helena, — 
js noted for its sea turtles. Population (1941) was 
169. i 

Tristan da Cunha, a group of islands of vol- 
canie origin, 12 square miles in area, half way 
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Foreign Countries—Australia 


between the Cape and South America, difficult | livelihood there. The island produces apples : 


for boats to reach because of its rugged shores, 
forms one of the loneliest places on the globe. 


eaches. Sheep, geese and bullocks are reared { 
here are plenty of fish, but potatoes are kee 


About 165 persons, descendants of shipwrecked | diet. Efforts to get them to leave have’ 
eitlonn: and arTiere from St. Helena, get a rude | fruitless. ‘ H 
Australia 3 


Capital, Canberra—Area, 2,974,531 square miles—Population (estimated 1942) 7,174,247 % 


Australia. itself a continent, is situated between 
10° 41’ and 39° 8’, or including Tasmania 43° 39” 
south latitude and 113° 9’ to 153° 39’ east longitude 
in the Pacific Ocean, with the Indian Ocean on the 
west, and the Southern Ocean on the south. 

The states and territories of the Commonwealth 
with their areas and populations (estimated 1942) 


cae Area sq. mi. Population 


New South Wales 309,433 »828,639 
Victoria v2.50. 40. 87,884 1,968,831 
Queensland . 670,500 1,037,926 
South Australia 380,070 07,247 
Western Australia 975,920 470,390 
Tasmania... meee 26,215 239,936 
Northern Territory ............ 523,620 12,358 
Australian Capital Territory... 939 12,263 
PEPE Peete are clare Nek ide dreae a eka 4,174,247 


._ The state capitals are: New South Wales, Sydney; 
Victoria, Melbourne; Queensland, Brisbane; South 
Australia, Adelaide; Western Australia, Perth; 
Tasmania, Hobart. ‘ 

In eastern Australia the height of the moun- 
tains varies from approximately 2,000 feet to 
7,000 feet. The highest point is Mt. Kosciusko, 
7,328 feet high. The central portion extends west- 
ward in rolling plains until the higher elevations 
are reached on the west coast. The climate is 
temperate in the south and tropical in the north. 

Australia is the habitat of strange flora and 
fauna. The koala, or living Teddy Bear, may 
be seen in parks near the cities and in the “‘bush.” 
He is a soit bundle of fur of up to 26 inches in 
length when fully grown. He never drinks, ob- 

ing enough moisture from the young eucalyptus 
leaves on which he lives. 

The platypus, a combination of fish, bird and 
animal which is equally at home in the water 
or on land, is one of only two creatures known 

Science’ which lay eggs and nourish their 
young with milk. The other is the Australian 
echidna or ant-eating porcupine. 

There are many other strange creatures—the 
wombat, which burrows deeply; the Tasmanian 
devil and wolf; the dingo and the spotted native 
cat; the mole that is blind, deaf and dumb: bark- 
ing and cycling lizards; house-building rodents 
and fish that breathe, having a lung as well as 
gills. Birds of brilliant plumage are numerous. 
Parrots,-red green and yellow, fly in flocks. 

In the far north, wild buffalo roam where few 
white men live; and wild ducks and geese swarm 
over lagoons and lakes in flocks of almost un- 
believable size. 

In the north, too, are to be seen the best 
Specimens of the aboriginal tribes. They are 

ie most NE Na of all peoples, entirely no- 
madic, making fire with sticks, throwing boom- 
erangs, and killing kangaroos and other pame 

Spears. Except in the far region of. the 
“Never Never’? land, the aborigines are quite 
harmless. 

Australia has been settled for 155 years. The 
Commonwealth was proclaimed (Jan. 1, 1901). 
It enjoys Dominion status and is governed on the 
Federal plan with a Parliament consisting of a 
Senate and a House of Representatives. 

The Governor General of Australia is Lord 
Gowrie (born July 6, 1872), who took office Jan. 23, 
1936. The Prime Minister is John Curtin (Labor 

AUSTRALIAN 

Papua, or British New Guinea, is the south- 
eastern part of the Island of New Guinea north 
from Australia, Its area is estimated at 90,540 


- Square miles with an estimated native population 


of 338,822. 

The European population (1940) was 1,822. The 
British Government annexed the territory (1884) 
and it was administered until 1906 by the Govern- 
ment of Queensland. 

Revenues (1940-1941) were £189,518, expenditures 
£189,297. The chief exports are copra, gold, rubber 
and dessicated coconut. 

Japanese forces invaded Papua (Dec., 1941) but 
were driven out a year later. 

rae 4 of New Guinea, formerly German New 
Guinea, the northeast quarter of the island, was 
Placed by the League of Nations after the war 
under mandate to Australia. It includes the Bis- 
marck Archipelago, 19,200 square miles, and the 


Party). : 
Seats held in the House of Representati 
(1943) were: Labor, 49; United Australia Pa 
14; Country Party, 9; Independent, 2. Total 74! 
Seats in the Senate (1944) were divided: La) 
22; Coalition 14. \ 
Primarily an agricultural country, Australi 
the greatest wool-producing country in the wor 
Important crops are wheat, oats, barley, 
pel potatoes, sugar cane, sugar beets, grapes | 
Tuits. 
The country yields gold, silver, lead, cop 
tin. and .coal. : 
Education is free and compulsory. There 
six universities plus two University Colleges: N 
England University College and Canberra 
versity College. Church of England claims 44 
of the population, the remainder being distribu 


Compulsory training, h 
ever, was again introduced (1940). All men betw. 
the ages of 18 and 45 must register for milit) 
service. ‘ 


New economic regulations (Feb., 1942) gave ¢ 
Government power to conscript all national w: 
and manpower (men and women); to register 
men and women, 16 to 60 and all children of 
not attending school with the manpower 4@ 
thorities. é | 

From Sept:, 1939, to the end of-Aug., 19 
Australia spent $3,900,000,000 on war. Current ; 
expenditure is at the rate of $1,300,000,000 a ye 
more than $500 per head a year. © | 

The monetary unit is the Australian pound Ww: 
an average value of $3.21. The budget (1943-19. 


and other Mig i na £145,000,000; 
03,000,000. The deficiency wi :| 


_ Pension acts provide for payments of old age. 
invalid pensions, including the blind, the i 
ployed. victims of tuberculosis and in some cas 
to dependents of former soldiers. a | 
A Maternity Act provides for the payment _ 
a bonus for every child born in Australia. Ne 
social security measures include Child Endowary 
Scheme (operative from July 1, 1941) £1 a we 
for every child under 16 years of age in ex - 
one in each family. A Widows Pension Act (P. 
June, 1942) is expected to benefit 30,000 wit 
with payments aggregating £5,200,000 a year, ~ 
The Acting Australian Government Trade Gor 
missioner in the United States is J. U. Garsia 
630 Fifth Ave., New York City. An Australian I 
formation Bureau is maintained at 610 Fifth Avi 
nue, New York City. i 


TERRITORIES a 
former German Solomon Islands, 4,100 sque 
miles. The total area of the mandated rs bap 


is about 93,000 square miles, with a native 
lation estimated roughly at 668,871. The a 
population (June 30, 1940) was 4,399. z 
Norfolk Island’ was taken over by the Gover 
ment of the Commonwealth of Australia (1914 ), 
has an area of 13.5 square miles and a populatia 
of 983. The soil is very fertile and is suitable for tt 
cultivation of citrus fruits, bananas and coffee, 
Nauru Island, formerly German, was mandat 
by the League of Nations to the British Empi: 
Its area is about eight square miles: its popu. 
tion is 3,460. It has valuable phosphate depos 
Territory of Ashmore and Cartier Islands cal 
under the authority of the Commonwealth | 
Australia (May, 1934). ‘| 
Australian Antarctic Territory came under 
eccrine of the Commonwealth of Augk 
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New Zealand i 


Capital, Wellington—Area, 113,315 square miles—Population (estimated, 1942) 1,631,414 


ihe main islands of New Zealand, a self-govern- 
British Dominion of the South Pacific Ocean, 
between the parallels of 34° and 48° and the 
fidians of 166° and 179° east longitude, about 
0 miles to the eastward of Australia. Includ- 
the remote islands in the north and the Ross 
éndency in the far south, the reach of New 
land is from the tropics to Antarctica. 
Zealand comprises North Island, 44,281 
are miles; South Island, 58,092 square miles; 
Island, 670 square miles; Chatham Islands, 
Square miles. Both the North and South Islands 
htly exceed 500 miles in length. Cook Strait, 
arating the two islands, is only 16 miles in 
th at its narrowest part. 
dditional islands within the geographical 
mdaries of New Zealand are Campbell Island, 
nder Island, the Three Kings, Auckland, An- 
des, Bounty, and Snares Islands (a total area 
307 square miles). Islands annexed to New 
land are the Cook Islands, Kermadec Islands, 
p Island, and certain other small islands in 
Pacific (a total area of 212 square miles), so 
the ke bl New Zealand aggregate is 103,934 
e miles. 
‘b territory of Western Samoa. including 
pfiy the large islands of Savaii (703 square 
Bs) and Upolo (430 square miles) is admin- 
‘ed by New Zealand under mandate of the 
ne of Nations. New Zealand is also asso- 
ed with Great Britain and Australia in the 
ndate for the administration of the very valu- 
phosphate island of Nauru. The control of 
lau or Union Islands, formerly part of the 
- and Ellice Islands colony, was trans- 
‘ed to New Zealand (1926). 
ew Zealand was discovered (1642) by Abel 
szoon Tasman, a Dutch navigator, and its 
Ists were explored by Capt. James Cook (1769- 
0). British sovereignty was proclaimed (1840) 
organized settlement commencing in the 
year. Representative institutions were 
mted (1853) and (1907) the Colony became a 
minion. The capital is Wellington. ; 
"he Maoris (the native race) are Polynesians of 
h intelligence, their forebears having migrated 
wi the Eastern Pacific several centuries ago. 
7 mumbered 90,980 (Marh 31, 1940). 
Zealand has a remarkable diversity of 
cape—plains, downs and broad valleys, ex- 
sive tracts of hills ‘and mountains, numer- 
“rivers and many lakes. The Sutherland 
terfalis, with a drop of 1,900 ft., is one of the 
lest and most beautiful in the world. The 
nate ranges from the sub-tropical in the north 
the mildly temperate in the south. The coun- 
has the second lowest death date, and the low- 
nfant mortality rate, in_ the world. 
Phe central plateau of the North Island possesses 
‘mal attractions renowned for their scenic and 
sling properties, while the surrounding streams 
a fakes provide trout fishing of world fame. Off 
northern peninsula rod and reel sea fishing has 
ulted in several world tecords. 
"he South Island of New Zealand presents 
mery of a totally different nature from that of 
p North. The great range of the Southern Alps 
fhest point, Mt. Cook, 12,349 ft.) stretches from 
to end of the Island and forms the eastern 
side the towering mountain 
in upon the coastline, their glaciers 
mow-fields being easily accessible from the 


s are from 200 to 250 in number, with 
Jslands as uare miles, and a population 
of 220,787 (4,287 Europeans). They are 
4 in the South Pacific Ocean, due east of 


larger islands are mountainous, reaching al- 
= 1,000" f with one peak of 5,000. The 
nds contain dense forests with many 


4 

a British Crown Colony. The 
is Suva. ; 
nanas, coconuts, Maize, sugar cane, rice and 
seo are the principal products. 

he budget (1941) estimated revenues at £1,124,- 
and expenditures £1,069,046. : 
Islands, or Friendly Islands, form a pro- 


British Empire and is governed by a Governor-Gen- 


eral, representing the King of Great Britain and ° 


the British Dominions, and a General Assembl 
consisting of a Legislative Council and a House of 
Representatives. The Governor-General is Sir 
Cyril L. N. Newall (appointed 1941). Membership 
of the Legislative Council is achieved by nomina- 
tion for a 7-year term, and of the House of Rep- 
resentatives by election on a universal franchise 


for a 3-year term. The Prime Minister is Peter _ 


Fraser. 

A War Administration of 13 members was form 
(June 24, 1942) but all members of the Labor coe 
ernment, net appointed to the War Administration, 
continue to hold their existing posts. The Gbovern- 
ment has seven representatives in the War Ad- 
ministration and the Opposition six. 

In the Parliamentary elections (Sept. 25, 1943) 
the Labor, party won 43 seats, the Nationalists 35, 
and go ner onan two. 

ew Zealand is primarily a farming country. 
For decades the sheep héld supremacy in value 
of exports (Wool, meat, tallow, pelts, etc.) by a 
large margin, but during recent years dairy prod- 
ucts, butter_and cheese have taken first place on 
occasions. Two-thirds of the surface of the country 
is suitable for farming. s 

Compulsory military service at home and abroad 
applies to all males more than 16 years old with 
conscription for foreign service which is restricted 
to the 21-41 age group. The man power is enrolled 
in the’ general reserve. The air force continued 
on-the voluntary basis. 

Commercial air service at home reported (1942) 
7,976 hours flown, 929,684 miles flown, 39,529 pas- 
sengers carried, 159,129 lbs. of mail carried and 
189,061 lbs. of freight. In overseas service (1942): 
2.555 hours were flown; 381,554 miles flown, 2,419 
passengers carried with 178,805 lbs. of mail and 
44,464 lbs. of freight. 

A general social insurance law, modifying and 
extending the former pension laws, became effec- 


tive (April, 1939). The act provided for superannua- ~ 


tion and old age and invalidity benefits, widows’ 
and orphans’ benefits, family allowances, sickness 
and accident benefits, unemployment benefits, and 
a national health service. All persons 16 years of 
age and more are required to be registered and to 
pay the registration fee and a charge on salaries, 
wages and other income. The Government and 
New Zealand Corporations also contribute to the 
general operating fund. A national free medicine 
plan went into effect (May, 1941). : 
The monetary unit is the New Zealand pound 
with an average value of $3.25. Government 
revenues (1942-1943) are estimated at 641,240,959 

and expenditures £39,568,497. 
tern Samoa was German Samoa, which 


included Savaii and Upolu, the two largest of the - 


Samoan Islands in the western Pacific, and was 


accupied by the British (Aug. 29, 1914).. This” 


territory was assigned as a mandate from the 
League of Nations to New Zealand (1920). t 

Savaii is 48 miles by 25 miles and has an 
of about 703 square miles. Upolu has an area 
about 430 square miles. Both are mountainous, 
fertile and well watered. The population (1941) 
of the two aggregated 62,391. The chief exports 
are copra, bananas and cocoa. 

The Union or Tokelau Islands formerly part 
of the Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony, were 
transferred to the jurisdiction of New Zealand 
(1926). The area of the three clusters of islets is 
four square miles, and population (1941), 1,380. 


tectorate, with an area of 256 square miles, and a. 


lation 

E pilote Tubou, who succeeded her father George 

Il (April 12, 1938). Government revenue (1940- 
1941) was £A60,820; expenditures £A72,211, 

The British Solomon Islands, a protectorate, 


islands, with a total area of about 375,000 sq. m., - 


and a population (193i) of 94,105, of which 497 are 
Europeans. Exports 


nuts. Government revenue (1940-1941) was £51,- as 


ditures £65,843. 

si tibert and Ellice Islands Coleny. The grow of 
islands in the Colony was proclaimed a Protector- 
ate (1892) and, at the request of the native Govern- 
ments, was annexed (Nov. 10, 1915) as the ppaee 
and Ellice Islands Colony. The Colony includes th 

Ellice Islands, Fanning, ashington and Ocean 
Islands, Christmas Islands (annexed by Great Brit- 
tain, 1888, and included in the Colony, Nov. 1919), 


a 
: 
7 
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which is the largest atoll in the Pacific, the Phoe- 
nix Group and the Gilbert Islands. The total area 
is 180 square miles and the population (1938) 
32,838. Exports are chiefly of copra and phos- 
phates. Government revenue (1939-1940) was 
£67,846; expenditures £79,543. 

The Gilbert Islands were occupied by the Japa- 
nese (Dec. 1941). 

Pitcairn Island is situate in the Pacific, equi- 
distant from America and Australia. The Island 
was discovered (1767) by Carteret but was not in- 
habited until 23 years later when the mutineers of 
the Bounty landed there. Their existence 


British South American Possessions 
GUIANA 


British Guiana is on the north shore of South 
America, with Venezuela on the west, Dutch Guiana 
on the east, and Brazil on the south, It is a Crown 
Colony administered by a governor and a small 
elected legislative body. The area is 89,480 square 
miles; the population (estimated 1941) 354,219. 
Georgetown is the capital. 

There are many beautiful waterfalls in British 
Guiana, including Kukenaam, which hasbeen 
generally conceded to be the fallest in the world 
with a drop of 2,000 it. 

Much of British Guiana is jungle land. but there 
are extensive deposits of gold, diamonds, man- 
ganese, mica and bauxite. Timber is also an im- 
portant export, besides sugar, rice, rum, molasses, 
balata, charcoal and copra. 

A site on the Demarara River, 25 miles from the 
sea, was leased (1940) to the United States for a 
defense base. 


Canada 


(DOMINION OF CANADA) 
Capital, Ottawa—Area, 3,694,863 square miles—Population (1941), 11,506,655 


The boundaries of Canada are: On the east, 

Baffin Bay, Labrador, the Gulf of St. Lawrence and 
the Atlantic: on the south, the Atlantic, edging 
New Hampshire, Vermont, New York, St. 
Lawrence and the Great Lakes, Minnesota, ‘North 
Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and the Juan 
de Fuca Strait; and on the West, Alaska and the 
Pacific Ocean. Canada includes all the Arctic 
islands in an area beginning half-way between 
Greenland and Baffin and extending westward to 
141° longitude, which coincides approximately with 
the Alaskan border. are ether, Canada has 24, neo 
miles of coastline. The 0-mile boundary 
Canada and the ‘United ‘States has been unfortified 
for more than one hundred years. 

The country has an extremely varied topography 
—mountains in the West, then foothills and 
prairies, the barrens north ‘of Lake Superior, - the 
open lands of Ontario, the rocky Laurentian district 

in Quebec, with the fertile Eastern Townships to 
the south of it, and then plains ee yt down to sea 
level in the East; the mountains of New England 
extend north into Canada, where. ee attain to 
ieee ceny we nate same height as in the United tes. 

Lakes, large and small, abound in Canada. Some 
of them exceed in size the famed Great Lakes on 
the United States border. 

ieee: Bear Lake in the Canadian Northwest 

ry, is larger than Erie by 1,550 square miles 
and {ar6 ger than Ontario by 3,950 square miles 

Great Slave Lake is nearly the size of Great Bear. 
Lake Winnipeg in Manitoba is about 2,000 square 
miles larger than Lake Ontario. Eleven Canadian 
lakes are above 1,100 square miles in extent. The 
lakes wholly within Canada are of high ‘meen 


‘to transportation and fisheries, climate an 


rt. 
The once common misconception that nee re 4 
almost Arctic has been nearly dispelled. The ate 
mate of the southern parts of Canada corresponds 
to that of the northern States. The mean annual 
temperature is 49° at ‘Victoria; 34° at Winnipeg; 
44° at Toronto; 40° at Fredericton; and 44° Fah- 
renheit at Yarmouth. These figures show only slight 
variations from West to East, but the extremes are 
much greater in the prairie and eastern provinces 
bari in British Columbia. 
Like the United States, Canada is a federation 
wie provincial governments similar on the whole 
the State governments of ae United pennees and 
with Ottawa _ corresponding Washington, D. C., 
as the chief legislative, Met ocitive and fudicial ‘seat 
of the country. The members of the Senate are 
nominated for life by summons of the Governor- 
General. The House of Commons is elected directly 
we ag ple for terms of five years 
ouse of Commons elected March 26, 1940, 


Peale, 170; Progressive Conservatives, 39; Co- 
operative Commonwealth Federation, 11; Social 


known (1808) when ships visited the islands 
gave assistance to the mutineers and their Ote, 
women. The Se lalepes became too large f 
resources of the the mutineers and 5 
women, 192 in am moved. Boe to Norfolk Is 
Forty returned 1a’ St the p 

tion increased (iste) at O area 
square miles and population (agai) 193. d 
British Colony by settlement and was bro 
(1888) within the jurisdiction of the High « 
missioner of the Western Pacific. The islans 
Henderson, Ducie and Oeno (annexed 1902) | 
the Pitcairn group. 


The budget (1942) ae revenues at £ 
328 and expenditures £1,640,425 
The Falkland Islands lie 300 miles east 
Strait of Magellan at the southern end of g 
America. Their ‘main value is in their sttq 
location, although there are large sheep farm 
haling in = P 


The area is 5,618 
(estimated 1941) was 2,793. Wool is the 
export. 

Although Great Britain has hel si 
the Islands since 1834, .Argentina refuses 
nounce her claim of ownership. 

South Georgia is a whaling station. Its 
1,000 square miles. The population (estiz 
1939) consists of 360. Whale produce is 
principal export. 


Credit, 10; Liberal Progressives, 3; Liberal 
dependents, a Bloc Populaire, 4; Uni 
ig: earch ; Independents, 3. Total 245. 
py ee t party and the National U 
(Fascist) Party were outlawed with fourteen d 
organizaticns (June 5, 1940) under the Defens 
Canada regulations. 

The Governor-General of Canada is the 
of Athlone (born April 14, 1874). He took ¢ 
June 21, 1940. Dy 

The Do : 


Minister of of Agriculture—Jam es Garfield G 
Secretary of State—Norman Alesanaer M 
Minister of Trade and Commerce—James 


Positasstot Gckeral-wittiin Pai ee | 
Minister = National Revenu ee or 


ister of of Labor—Hump hrey Mitchell. 
Minister of Public Warke-oA ishonee Fournier 
Minister of Fisheries—Ernest Bertrand 


Ca cultural, although 
factur: industries now dominate the hm 
life of the nation. The crops .are 


bacco, and corn. and 
enormous. The pint teas FF aisicers le. 
phen stes are rihes The 
¥ an 

of fish marketed are 4 “ 


com 


one fs farms. Hydroelectric power is exten: 
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rhe country is rich in minerals. particularly 
id, although deposits of copper, lead, nickel, 
tinum, silver, zinc, coal, natural gas and petro- 
mm are mined. Canada leads the world in 
\duction of asbestos. 

he most’ important manufactures and their 
S value (1941) were: 


meand its products............... $1,483,000,000 
898 


BtEble Produets. .. 6.5 ke eee ee ,000,000 
o! hoe af fol} agen he ag ee no 893,000,000 
Bererrous motals..2....:..-....... 726,000,000 
BERITOCUGEES pct ptt. oc, ots 3 708,000,000 
tiles and textile products.!....... 666,000,000 
M-metallic minerals.. ............ 324,900,000 
emicals and allied products...... 304,000,000 


73,000,000 


he St. Lawrence River is navigable to ocean- 
vessels for 600 miles, as far as Montreal, 
by virtue of its Great Lakes connections 
H its proximity to London and Liverpool, one of 
p greatest grain exporting harbors on the con- 
ent. The Port of Montreal has nine miles of 
sp-draft wharf, capable of accommodating 100 
ge ccean steamers. 
Di the railways in Canada, the Canadian Pacific 
the great privately owned corporation. The 
madian National Railway System operates prac- 
ia all other important lines in the Dominion. 
Danada (Jan. 1, 1942) had 204,921 telephones in 
ernment systems and 1,357,225 in private com- 
nies, a total of 1,562,146 being 13.58 to every 100 
ns, and 3.31 of the world’s teiephones. The 
mber of licensed radio receiving sets (March 
1943) was 1,728,880. 
here was completed (1941) a highway from 
ilifax to Vancouver, a distance of 4,190 miles, at 
cost estimated between $75,000,000 and $100,- 
),000. The highway provides a motorist a means 
travel from Halifax to Vancouver without pass- 
through the United States on a road that has 
grade in excess of five per cent and no curve in 
of four degrees. The road provides an east- 
st artery for military uses and opens a vast 
gin territory. 
Divil aviation continued to increase (1942) total 
enger traffic showing a gain of 9.7 per cent. 
venue miles flown (1942) were 12,781,318. The 
mber of revenue passengers increased from 
(1941) to 214,691 tm (1942) and revenue 
waht carried rose from 11,434,570 pounds to 
04,681. Mail carried increased from 3,388,634 
unds (1941) to 5,258,071 (1942). 
The monetary unit of Canada is the dollar. As 
bm Sept. 16, 1939, buying and selling rates for 
“0. 5. Dollar, as set by the Foreign Exchange 
mtrol Board, were $1.10-$1.11, respectively. 
he Bank of! Canada was incorporated as a cen- 
il bank by Act of Parliament (1934). Its capital 
then fixed at $500,000 was increased (June 18, 
to $10,000,000 of which»}$100,000 Class B 
as were issued to the Dominion of Canada at 
The rest (Class A shares of $50 each) were 
to the public and the maximum holding .per- 
d to one person is 50 shares. Directors, officers 
nployees of the chartered banks may not hold 
iares the Bank. Shares may be held only by 
Htish subjects ordinarily resident in Canada, or 
corporations controlled by such persons. The 
nk became (Aug. 15, 1938) a wholly government- 
ned peti, the capital being reduced to 
,B00,000. 
The statement of Aug. 31, 1943 showed assets and 
bilities of $1,206,440,903. 
Canada—with its great stretches .of virgin 
mberland, its. rolling hills and skyscraping 
5untains: its many lakes and streams and rivers; 
ages, customs and picturesque peoples— 
become the vacationland of thousands of 
an tourists. It is reached by many highways. 
tario’s attractions include its great variety of 
vel oped summer resorts, its extensive fishing and 
nting areas and its multitude of lakes and 
vers. Quebec's are its old-world atmosphere, its 
al traditions and its diversified scenery. 
va Scotia and New Brunswick offer moose hunt- 
“and salmon fishing, sailing and surf bathing. 
he Bay of Chaleur, which New Brunswick 
s with Quebec’s famous Gaspe Peninsula, the 
st finds the warmest sea water north of 


ork. 
stern Alberta and Eastern British Columbia 
the Rockies, which means mountain climbing, 
» and pack trail trips and: matchless scenery. 
Y has the midnight sun and unexcelled 
of big game and game fish. 
‘Northwest Territories have become popular 
Americans, some of whom camp and canoe 
Mackenzie River, 300. miles beyond the 


cess 


lc 
tt 


odd 


Among Canada’s greatest tourist attractions are 
her national parks, consisting of approximately 
29,704 square miles of outstanding scenic beauty. 
They conserve wild life under natural conditions, 
preserve in its primitive state the grandeur of 
scenic regions and commemorate persons and 
events of especial. importance in the nation’s 
history. They may be divided into three groups: 
the scenic and recreational parks of the Rockies, 
Selkirks and prairies and Eastern Canada; the wild 
animal parks; and the national historic parks. 

The first group includes Banff, Jasper and 
Waterton Lakes Parks in) Alberta; Kootenay, Yoho, 
Glacier and Mount Revelstoke Parks in British 
Columbia; Prince Albert Park in’ Saskatchewan; 
and Riding Mountain Park in Manitoba. In On- 
tario there are three smaller recreational parks, 
Point Pelee, Georgian Bay Islands and the St. 
Lawrence Islands Park. Recent additions to the 
system of recreational parks are the Cape Breton 
Highlands Park in Nova Scotia and a shore-line 
eS ie on the northern coast of Prince Edward 

and. 

_ The wild animal parks include Elk Island Park 
in Alberta, noted for its large herd of buffalo, and 
Nemiskam Park, also in Alberta, which is a sanc- 
tuary for prong-horned antelope. Fort Anne 
Park in Nova Scotia and Fort Beausejour in New 
Brunswick are the outstanding historic parks. 

In Nova Scotia is the Evangeline country, the 
land of Acadian memories. Here are found the 
largest aggregation of apple orchards in the 
British Dominions. Grand Pre, made classic 
ground by Longfellow’s ‘‘Evangeline,’’ attracts 
visitors from all over the world to see Evangeline 
Park, established on the site of the original 
Acadian village, with its ancient well still intact, 
its old willows still surviving. A replica of the 
original Acadian church houses relics of the first 


settlers and in the gardens are flowers brought | 


from the ancestral homes of the leaders of the 
Acadian pioneers. 


Automobiles entering Canada for touring pur- 
poses are shown in the following table: 


1940 1941 1942 _ 
Maritime Provinces.. 635,191 518,059 85, 

Quebec .-........... 359,299 379,863 193,212 
RUDDEOD 4 ot da wie ssi 0S 8 2,178,508 2,689,582 1,809,666 
MALI LOU ¢ Rosotse-uz8 51,08' 45,591 33,207 
Saskatchewan 23,438 24,770 18,860 
GRE . wok ada 4,578 24,005 10,582 
British Columbia.... 135,251 150,346 92,170 
OGRE Fey > Scan 3,407,353 3,832,218 2,543,521. 


Five distinct white races are represented in Nova © 


Scotia: English, Scottish, French-Canadian, Irish 
and Hanoverian, all holding to many traits of their 
forefathers. The Acadians, first white settlers, 
from Normandy and Brittany, cling to their own 
customs and traditions, thus making a contact with 
the long ago. The Hanoverians settled largely in 
Lunenburg and today their descendants, skilled 
sailors and fishermen, possess one of the finest 
fishing fieets in the world. The Highland Scots 
settled in Cape Breton Island. Pictou and Anti- 
onish counties, and their descendants reserve the 
t and plaid for ceremonial occasions and cherish 
the Gaelic language of their forebears. 
Ancient Quebec, only walled city in North 
America, 
hills, former capital of the Dominion, is one of 


the oldest cities in America (founded in 1608), with © 


elongated, crooked streets, turreted battlements, 
casemented windows and other medieval aspects. 
Some points of interest to the tourist are: the 
Fortifications, comprising the Citadel, on 4 
promontory 350 ft. high; the Enclosing Wall, two 
miles long; the three City Gates, part of the city’= 
old defense system; the Battlefields Park, site of 


the Battle of the Plains of Abraham (76h 


Wolfe's Cove, with its goat-path up the cliff, scal 
by British soldiers for the Battle of the Plains; 
Dufferin Terrace, world-famed boardwalk ovyer- 
looking the St. Lawrence: Montmorency Park, lo- 
cation of Canada’s first House of Parliament; the 
Ramparts, with their ancient cannon; Avenue des 
Braves, Ste. Foy Park, where the last clash between 
the British and the French occurred; Notre 
des Victoires rain built in 1688. 

miles outside 
Highwey 15, stands the shrine of Ste. Anne de 
Beaupre, founded (1650) by storm-wearied Breton 
er re pad fonts. Hoe 
in the world. is 

nnually visited by thousands of pilgrims. 

a etapel erecketd by the sailors to Ste. Anne in 


thanksgiving for their deliverance is still carefully 
(1941) gave the religious population 


preserved. 
The census 
as follows: 


687 . 


sitting in a gigantic amphitheater of 


Dame — 
of the village of Beaupre, on 


of the most famous places — 
home of countless miracles 


—— 


4 
5 


Mar.3i| Tax etc. Taxes |Customs 2" 
$1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 000 | $1,000 000 0 

1924... | 54,204 | 126,676] 7: 121,501 Sa0es : 865. | 1.400 35 

“1925... ] 56,248 | 85,811 | 5,105 | 1081147 | 38!e03 | 28"783 | 1'391 5,85 

) 1926... 55,572 | 98,097 | 3:627 | 127/355 | ap'923 | S0'385 ris 79 

1927... | 47,386 | 105,613 | 3:168 | 141/969 | 48°513 | 39° 1.502 3169 

Igge:..| Soaaz | sgoes | Sas | Weg88 | azar shee LiSe0 it 

1930..:/ 69,021 | 63/409 | 1/656 | 179'430 | e036 Se8a5 rsos 13,518 411 

Hees] otdea | Stans | ans | geet | GEege | 02 | eet | Hes | 1G | Se 
ay : . 4 91330 

1933...| 62,067 | 82,192. 21154 | 70,073 | 37'ssa | Sores | iio 11/221 

1933 ++} 61,399 | 106,576 | 2.077 | 66,305 | 35,494 | 30'so3 | 1'282 11/148 

1935...] 66,808 | 112,192 | 5.692 | 76°56 190 | 31,248 | 15 ; 

1936...) 82.710 | 112'733 | 31455 | 74°005 iho Sa'508 rat isters 

1987...| 102.365 | 152.473 | 1/984 | 83.771 | 45.957 | 34275 | 11,231 

1938, >: | 120; 180,819 | 1/974 | 931456 | 52087 $5588 bias 13/120 

1939... 142,036 Welz 1.905 1eeaat S13i4 3. 1020 13,163 

iat; ¢| 2agiagil deatey | gases | ISeses | $1082 aosee | Teas inet 

1942; °*| 510/243 5 762 120.097 | 45.994 | 1'365 

1943. . | 860,189 138,721 | 48;se9 || "3 


id a . —s wa ——<" - Se a. 
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> | 
Roman Catholloa, . 2.55. sii skew ce ceceses 4,800,895 | Greek Catholics. ............ gk Sas eae : 85H 
Reieanks Crease ee Lgiies | Greek Orthodox: 0000020202020 °0000..00 1304 
Presbyterians 220220022 UTI agate? | Others, and religion not stated? <22221211 542 
Baptists: i. <4 Scans is NA ates vin te ee 483,592 is 
UG HOPORE sR meses ona eels Coenen 401,153 Total, se. < ccaishs'ss a> ssn ee Aces ee eae yl 
The population of the chief Canadian cities, 1941 census, follows: eke 3) 
RE Sia 903,007 | Ottawa .......... 154,951 | London .......... 78,264 | Sain’ John ...... 
selene eet a's 667,457 | Quebec .......... 150,757 | Halifax .......... 70,488 | Victoria ......... ee 
Vancouver ...... 275,353 | Windsor .......... 105,311 | Verdun’ ......... 67,349 | Saskatoon ....... Se 
Winnipeg ........ 221,960 | Edmonton ....... 93,817 | Regina ....... +. 58,245 | Three Rivers .... 
Hamilton ........ 166,337} Calgary ......... 88,904 


: 


Canadian Statistics 
Source: S. A, Cudmore, Dominion ig wie ae revised figures are given for 1911 to agree with bound 
anges 


made in 1912. 
LAND AND FRESH WATER AREA, AND POPULATION BY PROVINCES 
Area in Square Miles ¥ Population 
Provinces, Territories Capitals Th cco Se 


Land j Water] Total 1921 


A Sci .. | Charlottetown RTT eer 
Nover Soa ke Bate te 0:7 $25 


gee 


AD 
British Columbia. ........ 
a TDOPlworyo. kesh. 


vo Se ee ee eee 


Of the population (1941) there were 5,900,536 Of the total population (1941) of 11,506,614 
males and 5,606,119 females; population per square | 5,715,904 were of British and 3,483,038 of 1 
mile 3.32. Of the males, 3,322,827 were single, A cae lg Alps 2.500715 come rehendinge 
2,363,528 were married, 170,743 were widowed, 6,569 | folowing main classes: German, 464.682; UKEa 
were divorced, 36,201 were separated and 668 were : estates} 2 Nort y . 


863; Hebrew, 170,241: Polish, 167,485; Indian ¢ 
not given. Of the females, 2,907,741 were single, | ekimo. 195 6314 italian: Vig Ole, Reese aaa 
2,292,478 were married, 354,378 were widowed, 7,463 | Hungarian, 54,598: Czechoslovakian, 42,912: ea 
were divorced, 43,936 were separated and 123 were | nish, 41,683; Austrian, 37,715; Chinese, 34,627; B 
not given. gian, 29,711. E| 

, 


CANADIAN EMMIGRATION a | 


From From From From From From : 
Year United | United | Other | Total Year United | United | Other | To 
“(Fiscal) j|Kingdm| States | Count. (Fiscal |Kingdm) States | Count. 


114,326; _ 82,406 50,872} 25,007 

150,542) 119,418] 112.881 58,880} 30,560 

142,622} 89,892) 134,726 64,082) 30,727 

43,276] 41,768) 41,734 S7.584) 24,280 

S64 25,853}° 2,936 7,088 14,297 

8, 51,143 5,703 3.097) 13,196 

3,178 58,185: 4,582 ~.. 2.260 7,740 

: 9,914 31.955 7,073 > 298 5,960 
enceesesy 59, 40,728 8.077 2,049) $,121 
8 6,1 2,264 5,118 
3 1, Px 5,643 

3,37 5,663 

3,566 5,748 

31 7,443 

2,18: 6,311 

2,41 4,827 


War Tax Revenue 
Year |———____________ 
enact Income| Sales, | Other 
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: INSURANCE IN FORCE IN CANADA—DOMINION COMPANIES 
Life—in Force at End of Year Fire—At Risk at End of Year 


6, 287655 874 1923 oon ase 67 Ba 

oe 5 Said va s. 551m 475, 2 9 

pe Pea 6,220.725,929 ||1924, -- 2. PRs 2077809 ‘S04 840,078 
PS im 6,259, 158,404 |/1925...... Fee 8. eee abs Gee 


Soaks | 7,348,550,742 1931...... .|9.544.641/293|)1941 11,386,819,286 
Sea | 7,875,748, 866 |}19382 ...... .19.301,747. 991 | a2 12? 556,298.946 


ane as on ($106,637,000), shown under income tax; excess profits tax ($135,168,000 
“other taxes.’”’ 2Net now shown separately in preliminary statement. sy Remit 


CANADIAN BANKING STATISTICS 


Chartered Banks P. O. an 
~~} Gov. Sav- 


Paid Up ings Bank 
Capital Assets Liabilities (b) Deposits Depos. (c) 


Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 


144,560,874 3,237,073,853 il tae ae 2,516, 26,086,036 
144,674,853 3,066,018,472 3,048,304,074 2/49 24,750, 
44, 2.869.429,779 9°852,649, 789 2,256, 23,919,677 
2,831,393,641 2,819,684,260 2,236, 23,920,915 
2,837,919,96 2,826,241,267 2,27 »158,9 
21956,577,704 2,946,200,352 2,42 547, 
3/144'506,755 | 3.134,122,223 2,614, 22,047,28% 
3,317,087,132 3,304,971,65 2,77 21,879,593 
3,348.708,5: 3,335,934,.905 | 2.82 22,587,233 
3/591,564,586 | 3,577,601,099 | 3,06 11 23,045,576 
3.707,816,459 | 3,690,354,825 | 3.17 ,062 | 23,100,118 
4 ibe et 3,991,287, oat 22,176,633 
82,938, 5.141 | 21,671,413 


SERS ey Se rs 145,500,000 +399,820,7 3,834,33 
SA Se enor 145,590,000 (4) |5,233, 777, Fiita) | \5, 316, 306, aed) 4,683,603,033(a)|_24°373, "991 


) Average of the 12 monthly statements for each year. (b) Includes liabilities to shareholders. 
) Figures are as March 31. (d) Figures are as at June 30 é 


CHIEF CONSOLIDATED AND TOTAL EXPENDITURES 


. Pen- 
Interest|Old Age sions, Total, Warand| Goy’t | Grand 
on Pen- Nat'l War, Ordin’ry|Capital Special Owned | _Total 
Public sions |Defense Sagat Exp’ndi-|Exp'nd-| Exp’ nd-| Enter- 
Debt ; &C 


ivi ture iture iture prises 
$1,000 = 038 


$1.000 


3135: 
"61 260 ; : 3'430 |1,403, Bs0| L2id | 1,865,066 
Eb O18 33° $78 410 | 40,414 "742 | 561,251 | 3,276 13,755,537] 1,249 4,387,1 


; 3 National Defense expenditures include Militia, Naval Service, Air Force (covering also 
Eee ument air peereaans) Railway and Canals include Collection and Income. The total 


rated item: 
aed roma Pato se all SNational Defense expenditure, including administration, has been 


ged er the War appropriation classified as Special Expenditures. 


SSETS, NET DEBT, AND PER CAPITA TAXATION 


= 
| Per Year Per 
Capita Endin Capita 
Net Debt 'Taxation||March 31 Assets Net Debt Taxation © 


Assets 
Dollars 
359. 845,411 
425,843,510 
458.568.937 
438,570,044 
485,761,502 


CANADIAN RAILWAY STATISTICS js 
a Gross Operating 
Investment |Passengers Freight Earnings Expenses 


cree Tons 
Numbers $399,511 


367,179,095 


429,142, a 
538,291, 


151,725,585 
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INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL FAILURES IN CANADA 
Source: Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated 


m, Manu- Wholesale Retail — Con- Commercial 
facturing Trade Trade struction Service 
} Provinces? sp... | Mae | 2 tiigadgl IS |, Lindl Sete ee a ee 
. rovince a- a- a- » Lia- - 
No. |bilities}| No. |bilities} No. |bilities; No. |bilities| No. |biliti 
$'000 $'000 “$000 $'000 
° Totals, 1935..., 285| 5,044 65| 1,249 879} 5,202 58 689 
‘4 Totals, 1936.... 260}. 4,459 63) 1,454 806} 4,331 37 
, Totals, 1937.... 190} 2,875 51 925} 630) 3,041 33 
Totals, 1938.... 225} 4,760 55} 1,229 699] 4,464 39 
Totals, 1939.... 234| 3,829 77| 1,293) 874| 4,946 53 
Totals, 1940... 197| 3,482 72) 1,128 774| 3,949 56 
Totals, 1941... 139; 2,419 42 539) 614} 3,118 55 
1942 
P. BE. Island... | — — =_ — 3 38] — 
Nova Scotia... 2 70 1 43 8 33; — 
New Brunswick| — —= 1 25 9 — 
Quebec. ...:.. 42| 2,436 19 293 191 1,307 49 
Ontario. .,..... 31 68 5 28 82 7 
Manitoba..... 8 va 6 67 19 146 1 
Saskatchewan. 1 2) = — 50 365 1 
Alberta....... _— 1 60 18 87 1 
Brit. Columbia,, 3 377, — —_ 13 74 2 


Totals, 1942 87| 3,630 33 516} 393) 2,499 61 173 i, 


Figures of capital for the last nine years include The single track mileage of the Canadian P Co 
advances of Dominion Government to Canadian | Raiiway (1941) waS 17,139. The other princil 
National for operating expenses, interest charges | railways are now, in pursuance of the governms 
and stock acquired by Dominion Government which policy of nationalization, included in the Canadi 
at time of acquiring had relatively little value, | National Railway System, which has a ac 
also cost of constructing Government lines: (1941) of 21,771 miles. 


U. S.-CANADA MERCHANDISE TRADE IN DOLLARS 
Exports to U. S. 


Calendar 


Canadian Total 


555,337,289 ~ 26.071.180 581,408,469 


Foreign 


373,424,236 
240,196,849 
158,705,050 
168,242,840 
218,597,071 


451,943,668 
9,976,894 609,690,357 
11,097,787 896,620,990 


EXTERNAL TRADE OF CANADA, CALENDAR YEARS 1920-41, 


Canadian Forei 
Total | Produce Protock 


Free 


Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Hars 
890,847,353) 446,073,668 Hae arese 1,268,014,533 147,672 1,298.16 


594,098,589] 308/931/926 1,002,401,467| 13/584’849]1'0 
279,23: at 1,029.699/449 .718|1, ree 


Dutiable 


Do! 
30. 


1, 


449,878,039/1,298,992,692|1,15: 
rare at 1,008,479,479 


8 
55,99 »451,354/ 837,583,91 

584,901) 751,055,534| 924'996, H 
499,015,821/1,081,950,719)1,178,954.420 
716,000,617|1,448,791,650/1,621,003.175 
929,223,188! 1,644,241 ,933]2'363'773,296 


The quantity and value of gold produced in j5 345,179 valued at $205,785 
Canada (1942) were the largest ever recorded in | all Ga 3 mint 
the history of the Canadian mining industry. The Saas a . 


amount from all primary sources totaling 4,841,306 Min: Assay Office 
fine ounces value at $186,590,281, compared with Sa a See bs bs 


He BL SN SBS 0 NO SY Ge Ife BD GO he 
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Merchandise imports from ae United Wingnon, & 


United Kingdom (Canadian produce only) 
ollars 
Bere ees 231,487,979 PR it 
Re Wes See ces a 154,478,720 360,782,279 
ee 148,891,714 387,180,147 
(SSE SOR PPE 162,118,705 492/136,981 
PER So eee TG, hove 164,707,111 459'223'468 
- 182,620,421 409,546,331 
190;756,736 6,128,667 
194,777,650 290,294,564 
162,632,466 235,213,959 
109,468,08 170,597,455 
93,508,143 8,171.68 
97,878,232 210,697,224 
113,415,984 270,491,857 
116,670,227 303,500,846 
122'971,264 395,351.9 
147,291,551 402/062,094 
119.292°430 339,688,685 
114,007,409 328'099'242 
161,216,352 508,095,949 
219'418,957 658,228,354 
5 161.112.706 741,716,647 
AGRICULTURAL WEALTH AND REVENUE OF CANADA ' 
1940 1941 ; 1942 i | 1940 “1941 * 1942 
$1,000,| $1,000 | $1,000 ||_ $1,000 | $1,000 ; $1,000 
ent -value of farm ||Farm animals........ 268,679} 339,305| 409,192 
Baye Ss. 32: 4, 482,223) 4,681,275 5,165,032) Poultry and eggs... ..| 67,135] — 89,008) 131,282 
| ||Fruits and vegetables. 58,463 71,162 77,254 
885,115} 951,025 1,569,805||Tobacco...........:- 10,470| 18,614} 20,255 
ul. | |, Maple products. ..... 4,210 3,561 6,716 
: 1,265,112! 1,431,770 2,086,361)|Wool.........-.... 2,703 2'571| 3,283 
d crops. .... 676,682| ‘683,889 /1,145,778||Honey....-..------- 2,584 31315, 3,505. 


Milk production....} 164,132) 206,543! 273.9911) 
At the outbreak of the war (1939) Canada was of Labor and the National Defense Department. 
Telatively weak military power, but since then The Royal Canadian Navy went into action when ~ 
as expanded and modernized her armed forces. | Camada declared war. At the outbreak of the war 
e the beginning of the war Canada has di- the strength of the Navy was approximately 3,600. 
‘ men with 13 ships of all kinds. The mobilized 
ed more and more of her resources, both human 

Racial 4 h = Ex. : strength has since passed 67,000 and it musters. 
ma |, into her war ¢ ps penditures on | more than 550 vessels including destroyers, armed — 
war from its beginning to March 31, 1943, were | merchant cruisers, frigates, corvettes, mine-_ 
en by the Minister of Finance as $6,846,299,000. | sweepers and smaller craft. ¥ 
et War expenditures (1943-1944) are estimated The personnel of the rapidly growing Boyar 
890,000,000. : Canadian Air Force was approximately 200,000 
ada extended (1942) by six years the age | (Sept., 1943). F i 

within which single men may be called to The Dominion Government maintains a con- 
ice. The limits are 20 to 40 years instead of | stabulary called ithe Royal Canadian Mounted 
35 as formerly. Men married after July 15, | Police, once known as the Northwest Mounted 
are considered single for purposes of call-up | Police. The force is responsible for the enforce- — 
lations. A plebiscite (April 27, 1942) released | ment of the laws against smuggling by land, sea 
Government from its pledge not to conscript | or air, the suppression of traffic in narcotic drugs, — 
adian manpower for cverseas military service. | enforcement of the migratory birds convention act, ~ 

Canadian Army (Sept., 1943) had an active | and assists the Mines and Resources and Fisheries 

of 460,000. Units are serving in Italy, | and other government departments in executing — 
mat Britain, the Aleutians, Newfoundland and | the provisions of their acts and sometimes assists 
e West Indies. in the administrative duties. The strength of the — 
ernment control of labor became effective | force had grown (1943) to 4,700. There is a reserve 
1, 1942) through the Director of National | strength of 470. The means of transport consist 
© working in cooperation with the Ministry | of horses, automobiles, sleigh dogs and police dogs. 


Newfoundland Y 


s—Area, 42,734 square miles—Population (estimated, 1940), 300,000 4 
eastern end of British | and interest, by the United Kingdom. 


erica, the Atlantic’ Ocean. It is The Parliament was suspended during the emer- 
gency and full legislative and executive power was 


te lle 
aur vested in the Governor, acting on the advice of — 


sists of the following—Governor and Commander- 
in-Chief, Vice-Adnfiral Sir Humphrey Thomas =~ 


Winter, Lewis Edward Emerson, Sir John Charles 
Puddester; (United Kingdom), Sir Wilfrid Woods, 
Ira Wild and Peter Douglas Haig Dunn. ie 
The principal industries are fishing, lumber, — 
minerals and manufactures. Huge deposits of iron 
ore haye been found on Bell Island in Concep' 
Bay. Copper, pyrites, coal, gold, silver, and lead 
ncial 
t minion ri a 
il a bate rtagie self-supporting eo Gets a $18,944,100; expenditures, #17. t7aran al ry 
recipitated by Newfoundlan' *s inability to| figures are for nine 5 7 
tee Servite Graees on its debt of about $90,- Sites on Newfoundland were jeased to the Uni 8 
. The Royal Commission’s recommendations 
» approved by the Newfoundland Parliament 


Commons later put into 
ision of ipesland’e budget | 800 of 
ewfoundland’s budge (o) r 
ers of Newfoundland bonds, (other fishermen of British descent. The interior is heavily 
timbered and reputed to be rich in minerals. 
is largely unexplored. “The United States estab: 
lished (1941) a protective outpost in Labrador. — 


| 


can continent, comprising 110,¢00 square miles an 
a population of 


Sete right to exc’! 
rling stock guaran 


v 


British West Indies and Other Possessions 
JAMAICA 


Jamaica is situated in the Caribbean Sea, 90 
Miles south of Cuba, and is the largest and most 
valuable of the British West Indies. It has an area 
of 4,450 square miles and population (estimated, 
1942) 1,241,420, (about 20,000 whites). Attached to 
Jamaica for administrative purposes are the Turks 
and Caicos Islands (population, 5,300; area, 226 
square miles), and Cayman Island (population, 
6,182; area, 104 square miles). The capital of 
Jamaica is Kingston. The Governor is Sir John 
Huggins (appointed July 6, 1943). 2 

he climate has attractions for winter tourists. 
It is estimated 65 to 75 per cent of the peace-time 


BERMUDA 5 


Bermuda is a group of 360 small islands of coral 
formation, about 20 inhabited, in the Atlantic 
Ocean, 677 miles southeast of New York and 580 
miles east of North Carolina. It was settled 
(1609) by a party of colonists under Sir George 
Somers, who were headed for Virginia, but were 
wrecked on the islands. The area is 19 square 
Miles; the population (estimated, 1942) 32,451. 
Hamilton is the capital. r 
SIE eh ar is Lord Burgley (appointed Aug. 

onic rision for home defense with men between 
the ages of 18 and 36 was ordered (June, 1940). 

Bermuda is a colony with representative govern- 
ment; its parliament dates from Aug. 1, 1620.. The 
assembly of 36 members is elected. there, being 
about 2,691 electors (freeholders). There is also 
an Executive Council of seven members and a 


- Legislative Council of nine members, both councils 


appointed by the Crown. 


Barbados is the most eastern of the Windward 
Ifiands, in the West Indies, lying out in the Atlantic 
at 13° north latitude. Its area is 166 square miles; 
the population (estimated, 1942) was 197,956. 


Of the total 106,470 acres, 66,000 are tilled, pro- 
ducing chiefly sugar, cotton, and tamarinds. Mo- 
lasses and rum are manufactured. Imports are 
heaviest from United States and exports heaviest 
to Canada. Governmental receipts (1942-1943) are 
estimated at £660,111; expenditures £657,788. 

. Trinidad, with an area of 1,864 square miles and 
& population (estimated, 1942) 506,316, is the most 
southerly of the West Indies. It lies off the north 
coast of South America. Attached to it for ad- 
ministrative purposes is the island of Tobago, the 
population and area of which are 25,358 and 116 


_ Bridgetown is the capital 


Square miles respectively. The capital is Port au 


in. 


_ haustible. 


Sites on the island were leased to the United 

eae ane) for . ee cok niente 
€ Governor is Captain ede Clifford 
pepo eiced March 24, |1942). 

The Bahama Islands number 20, part of them 
uninhabited, and are in the Atlantic Ocean, off the 
coast of America, Nassau, on the Island ‘of New 
Providence, near the Florida coast, is an attractive 
winter resort for Americans. The area *is 4,404 
Square miles; the population (estimated, 1941) is 
ers: is ae econ 

site on the island of Mayaguana, was leas 
(1940), to the United States for use as a naval BAe, 
ponges_and sisal are the chief sources ot 
revenue. Fruit growing is being developed. Trade 
with the United States is three times as- heavy as 
with any other country. The budget (1942) esti- 


mated revenues at £394,690 
£439,889, and expenditures 


OTHER FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Afghanistan 


250,000 square miles—Population, estimated, 12,000,000 


| Capital, Kabul—Area, 
Afghanistan occupies a mountainous country in 
Asia between 61° and 75° east longitude and 29° 
and 38° 20’ north latitude. Its extreme breadth 
northeast to southwest is about 700 miles, and from 
the Herat frontier on the west to the Khyber Pass 


-} tomatoes and 


tourists are American. The island figures large 
in the history of the Buccaneers of the West Inde 
before and during the time of Sir Henry Morgaig 
once its Governor. The old haunt of the pirai 
Port Royal, at the entrance of the harbor, ae 
destroyed and sunk (1692) under the sea b; 8 


earthquake, | ? 
The principal products are sugar-cane, log 
coffee, bananas, rum, coconuts, ginger, coe 


pimento, orange and cigars. x 
A site on Portland Bight was leased (1940) tot 
United States for a naval base. Ms 
Estimated revenue (1941-1942) was £4,167, Le 
expenditures £3,822,654. © . 
: ‘ 


The budget (1942) estimated revenues at £713,635 
and expenditures £783,000. = | 
The island, a perennial garden, with a doze 
winter hotels and famous beaches, is a favol 
winter resort for Americans. Effective (July | 
1940) passports were required for entry in 
Bermuda. There were 9,587 arrivals by ship an 
plane (1942) and of these 7,592 were United State 
base personnel. Air arrivals numbered 4,193 from 
the United States. Tourists to the number of 22 
were listed. | 
Chief Justice Sir Brooke Francis of the Bermua 
Supreme Court opened the first divorce court ij 
the island's history (Sept. 21, 1943). There am 
no taxes on real estate, incomes or inheritan 
The currency, weights and measures are Britislt 
Once autoless, the island rescinded the bai 
(1943) and permits the restricted use of cars of 
the Bermuda roads. , 
Sites on the island were granted to the Ui; 
States (1940) for use as a naval base. 


OTHER POSSESSIONS 


The Governor General is the Duke of Windso! 
The Windward Islands lie at the eastern sid 
the Caribbean Sea, west from Martinique. hes 
are Grenada and the Grenadines, St. Vincent an 
St. Lucia. Each has has its own local Government 
The total area is 821 square miles (Grenada, 13a] 
St. Vincent, 150; St. Lucia, 233; Dominica, 305), 

The population is 262,006; (Grenada) (19 
90,085; St. Vincent (1931) 47,961; St. Lucia (1¢ 
71,222; Dominica (1940) 52,738. St. George’s © 
Grenada Island is the capital. a | 
The chief products are arrowroot, cotton, coprs 
sugar, molasses, rum, cocoa, peanuts, cassava 
limes, fruit, vegetables and spices. The co 0 
grown on Sea Island is considered the best in th 
world. St. Vincent is famous for its arrowroot. | 
Dominica was transferred (Jan. 1, 1940). fron 
the Leeward tothe Windward Islands and s 
has been governed as a separate colony. , 
A site at Gros Islet Bay was leased (1940) to th 
United States for a naval base. 
he Leeward Islands, of the West Indies, situates 
southeast of Puerto Rico, are part of the Less 
Antilles. They comprise the islands of Antign 
este Redo i oe bee artes a Nevis, An 
ominijca, Montserra: ombrere, and 
British Virgin Isiands, The area is 727 ithe 
miles; population (estimated 1941) is 97,644, j 
The principal products are sugar and molasse 
(Antigua and St. Kitts), cotton (Montserrat, SI 
Kitts, Nevis and Virgin Islands), limes and fruit 
onions (Montserrat), coceanu 
(Nevis), tobacco and cigars (Virgin Islands), 2 
salt (Anguilla and St. Kitts): a 
A site near Partain Harbor, Antigua, was lea 


guilla, 


Its area is 8,598 square miles, and population 
(cotunased: 1093) pas Sunes. Belize is the capital 
receipts we ; 2 

penditures $1,523,997. : D ibe 


on the east it is 600 miles. It is bounded th 
north by the Turkoman S§.S.R. of the USSR. 
the east by British India, on the south by Balue 
tan (British India), and on the west by Iran, 

elevation is generally over 4,000 ft. There are fi 
sreat river basins, the Oxus and the Kabul in 


0] 


east, and the Helmund, which runs southwest 
hrough the middle of the country. 
Towering above Kabul are the Hindo-Kush 
‘Ountains, 15,000 and 16,000 ft. high and reaching 
,425 ft. 100 or 200 miles to the east. Trade 
ndia flows through the famous Khyber Pass from 
abul to Peshawar. 
Afghanistan has been called ‘‘the land of rocks 
nd stones and sanguinary feuds.’’ Its people are 
early all Mohammedans. The Durani have been 
ne dominant race for 200 years, the Tajiks, 
porigines, being cultivators and traders. Along 
he frontier are warlike and independent tribes of 

ans. The languages spoken are Pushtu and 

prsian. The predominant religion is Islam. 
It is almost exclusively an agricultural country, 
ith two harvests a year. The fat-tailed sheep is 
tive to the country, furnishing the Afghans their 
hief meat diet while the fat of its immense tail is 
Substitute for butter. The apple, pear, almond, 

ch, quince, apricot, plum, cherry, pomegranate, 
we, fig, and mulberry are profuse. The castor- 

plant, madder, and the asafoetida plant 
Wool and skins are the main articles of 
sport, together with fruits, nuts and ghi. The 
pports are textiles, metals and hardware, leather 
ods, tea and sugar. Copper, lead and iron 
fe found in the country. 


Foreign Countries—Afghanistan; Albania, Andorra 
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There are no railroads in the count Mer- 
chandise is transported on camel or obs, back 
along the seven important trade routes. The 
chiéf trade route is through Khyber pass. There 
is a university in Kabul (established 1932). 

The government is constitutional monarchy and 
the laws and customs those of Islam. ‘Legislative 
power is vested in a Parliament consisting of the 
King; a Senate of 45 members appointed for life by 
the King; and a National Assembly of 109 elected 
members. The reigning King is Mohammed Zahir 
Shah (born 1914). He married (Nov. 7, 1931) his 
cousin, Umairah, daughter of Sirdar Ahmed Shah 
Khan; and ascended the throne (Nov. 8, 1933) on 
the assassination of his father, Mohammed Nadir 
Shah. King Nadir proclaimed a new constitution 

1932) under which slavery and forced labor’ are 

orbidden; primary education is compulsory and a 
Council of State is created. All Afghan men over 
20 may vote. 

Military service is compulsory between the ages 
of 18 to 40. The peacetime strength of the army 
is 90,000. The air force has a personnel of approxi- 
mately 300. 

The monetary units is the silver afghani, 
worth between nine and ten cents in American 
a The yearly revenue approximates $18,- 


Albania 


(SHQIPERIA) 
‘ Capital, Tirana—Area, 10,629 square miles—Population (1930 Census), 1,003,124 


Albania is mountainous country_vounded by 
Migoslavia on the north and east, Greece on the 
bst and south and the Adriatic Sea on the west. 
is an exclusively agriculture and a cattle and 
heep raising state. There are important forest 
. es and some mineral wealth. both unde- 
, because of lack of trensport facilities. 
roducts of the country are tobacco, timber, 
ides, furs, cheese, and dairy products, fish, 
live oil, corn, cattle and bitumen. The principal 
eetime imports are cotton*and cotton textiles 
agar, coffee, benzine and petroleum. 
There are (1938) 1,383 miles of motor high- 
's. There are four seaports, Durazzo being fully 
tipped. Ten regular air routes serve the country. 
'There is no state religion and there are few 
10 Primary education is nominally com- 
y and free under the constitution. 
ally the Albanians are mainly Ghegs in the 
and Tosks in the south, the Muson and 
ix: Line of Albania’s division being the 
ikumbini River. Tosk men wear gold-embroid- 
red jackets and wide sashes over plaited knee- 
pneth white skirts. almost as full as a ballet 


hceer’s. 
|Albania, after centuries of Turkish domination 
d of contention between the Balkan neighbors 
Italy, declared its independence (Nov. 28, 
It fell into a state of anarchy during the 
War, 3, 1917) Gen. Ferrero, 
in charge of the Italian forces there, pro- 


t up. 
treaty with Italy 


try was proclaimed (Dec., 1924) a re- 
lic, which continued until 1928 when @ con- 
tituent assembly called amended the constitution 
h change the government into a monarchy and 
Sept. 1, 1928) proclaimed Ahmed Zogu, a Moslem, 
: ad been President (since Sept. 29, 1925) 
fing of the Albanians under the title of Zog. 
fe married (April 27, 1938) Countess Geraldine 
pony Roman Catholic, for whom 


eloped 


thie 
ool, 


ulse 


=r 


rn 


y y Area, 191 square miles—Population, 


a valley of the Pyremees 

rainty of France and the Spanish 
hop Ureel. It -has enjoyed undisturbed | 
rei gnty (since 1278) and was granted a consti- 
ution as a republic by Napoleon (1806.) It pays an 
anual tribute of 960 francs to Fr and 460 
s to the Bishop. It is governed by a Council- 
al of 24 elected members. judiciary. is 
pintea in equal numbers by the Bishop and the 
neh government. 


A treaty (of Tirana) between Italy and Albania, 
a compact of mutual support and cooperation, was. 
signed (Noy. 27, 1926). It disturbed Europe and es- 
pecially Yugoslavia. A diplomatic break between 
the two Balkan countries (June, 1927) was referred 
to and settled by the League of Nations. A 
defensive 20-year alliance with Italy was signed 
(Nov. 22, 1927). ~ 

Italy seized Albania (April 7, 1939) and the’ 
King and Queen fied. The Albanian National As- 
sembly offered the crown to King Victor Emmianuel 
of Italy (April 12) and he accepted it. The same 
day the Chamber of Corporations and the Senate 
in Rome approved the union of Italy and ia. 
There is a constitutional monarchy, the throne 
being hereditary under King Victor Emmanuel’s 
dynasty. Legislative, executive and judicial powers 
reside nominally with the King. There is a legis- 
lative Council subject to orders of the King and 
nothing can go before the Council without the 
sanction of the King. Francesco Jacomoni, Italian ~ 
minister to Albania at the time of the absorption, 
was appointed by the King Lieutenant General 
of Albania, a post amounting virtually to that of — 
Viceroy. Albanian military forces were incorporated 
into the Italian Army. eat ates 

Under a special agreemen e Italian 
Government, Albanian authorities took over the 
affairs of their country (1941). 

‘After the occupation of Greece (April 1941) the 
province of Ciamuria, which has a mixed popu-_ 
lation ge Bin aes and Greeks, was declared a 
part of A a. 

Italy sent an ultimatum to Greece (Oct. 28, 
1940) for immediate capitulation. 


The budget (1939-1940). was estimated to balance 
at 40,000,000 francs. ; 


Andorra 


5,231, scattered in six villages. 


inhabitants speak 
Oe Catholics. Andorra, the capital, has 
700 inhabitants. Sheep raising is the principal. 
industry. A good road crosses the country, con- 
necting the Spanish and French frontiers by way 
of Andorre-la-Vieille, les Hscaldes. 


Encamp, 
Universal suffrage 
election through the heads 


was abolished (1941) and — 
of families restored. — 


Catalan and are chiefly 
out 


4 The Arabians occupy a peninsula in the south- 
---——s west corner of Asia which is bounded on the north 
-- by Iraq and Transjordania and enclosed on the 
other three sides by the sea—the Red Sea on the 
west, the Arabian Sea on the south and the Persian 
Gulf and Gulf of Oman on the east, Nearly one- 
half of Arabia is desert. Rainfall is negligible ex- 
cept in Yemen and Oman, but there are numerous 


The kingdom-of Saudi-Arabia comprises the sul- 
tanate of Nejd_ and the kingdom of Hejaz and its 
é area is 350,000 square 

les; the population is 5,250,000. 

The Hejaz lies on the southwestern part of 
Arabia from the Egyptian line to Asir along the 
Red. Sea. 


z king of 
Abdur-Rahman Al-Faisal Al Sa’ud (born in 1880). 
There are two capitals—Mecca (population, 80,- 

000) and Riyadh (population, 30,000). 

No Christians are permitted to stay in Mecca 
d foreign diplomats credited to Saudi-Arabia 
e in the port city of Jedda. : 
‘he importance of the Hejaz is due to its pos- 
Session of the holy cities of Islam—Medina, where 
the Mosque of the Prophet enshrines the tomb of 
ahomet, who died in the city (June 7, 632) and 

Mecca, his birthplace, containing a great mosque 
sheltering the sacred shrine, the Kaaba, in which 

ae e black stone given by Gabriel to Abraham. 


to the Sultan and pro- 

he Hejaz (1916) join- 

The Hejaz was repre- 

t the Peage Conference by Emir Feisal, 
usein, who became King of the Iraq. The 


he Imamate of Yemen is in the southwest part 

the peninsula between Asir and the British 
protectorate, Aden. Its area is estimated at 75,- 

if Bib Sauste: miles and population at 3,500,000. The 

_ capital is Sana, a walled city with eight gates 

_ (population, 20,000). The chief port is Hodeida 
e ; 


. Lae © i 
Vax Sultanate of Kuwait, with an area of 1,950 
quare miles, and population estimated at 60,000, 
Ae nds along the Persian Gulf from Mesopotamia 
to Nejd. Its capital, Kuwait (population, 25,000), 
S an important port on the Persian Gulf, and had 
poracted as seaport terminal of the German 

4 


MUSCAT 


- on the Persian Gulf to Ras Sajir on the 
an Sea. It has an estimated area of 82,000 
iquare miles and a population estimated at 500 ,000, 
chiefly bs. The nomadic tribes of the interior 
years of rebellion have completely 
ff the control of the Sultan and by an 
, (Oct., 1920) have entire home rule and 
trade, The Sultan has for years been 


ands lie off the Arabian Coast in 
f have an area of 250 square 


the chief industry, the average 
m each year exceeding $5,600,000, 
esources are being developed with 


: Arabia 7 


Area, estimated, 1,000,000 square miles—Population, estimated, 


SAUDI-ARABIA 
(Al-Mamlaka Al-’Arabiya As-Sa’udiya) 


YEMEN 


KUWAIT 


AND OMAN { | 


-10,000,0 
oases or oases-groups scattered throughout 
The political, economic and social life of 

varies from the unplanned roving of No 
Bedouins to a simple civic life in towns i 
interior like Anaiza or Buraida and the 
highly developed civilization of Mecca, Medin 
Jedda. The patriarchal, tribal organization 
Bedouin is gradually giving way to the c 
organization of states and principalities. . 


oft 


| King Husein had himself proclaimed Calip 
Islam (March, 1924). This did not suit Ab# 
Aziz _es-Saud Ibn Saud, Sultan of Nejd, able 
wat-like leader of the Wahabis, extreme Mi 
zealots, who had been extending his rule by 
of arms over the Arabian desert. He marel 
against the Hejaz (1925.) Husein abdicated, | 
son King Ali was driven out and Mecca was cx 
tured. 


self the wrath of Ibn Saud’ who sent his son Erm 
Feisal with an army of 45,000 men equipped 
tanks and modern weapons. After a month's » 
the Imam Yahya accepted peace conditions ( 
13, 1934) and handed over authority to the E 
Feisal while maintaining a nominal independ 
for the Yemen. : 
Saudi-Arabia’s defense force consists of a4 
regular army maintained by levies. 
The products are dates, wheat, barley, 
hides, wool, and Arab clocks, esides cam 
horses, donkeys and sheep. Some hides, wool 
gum are exported, 
_ The petroleum resources of the country ar 
ing developed by the Standard Oil Compa 
California, which has a concession covering 
entire kingdom. ; 
Ibn Saud has seventeen surviving sons, the 
ond, Emir Feisal, being Viceroy of Mecca. - 
The religious law of Islam is the common 
of the land. 
The English gold sovereign is the basis of ev 
rency- J} 
Motor transportation made its appearance (192 
and has been largely developed since with the co) 
struction of new roads under the mai | 


Egyptian engineers. 


‘ 


(population, 40,000). On the plateau of El Jeba 
the most fertile part-of Arabia, grain and. coff 
are grown. Hides and coffee are exported. Ti 
Maria Theresa dollar is the common medium / 
exchange. The ruler of Yemen is Zaidi 

ee b. Muhammad b. Hamid ed Din (ho 


Berlin to Bagdad railroad. Horses, wool, date 
and pearls are exported. : 2 te 
Trade is almost wholly with India; Iraq 
and the Arab coast and amounts to 5,000,000 
pees annually : ; ; 


The ruler is Sheikh Sir Ahmed i ba 
anvil: bhmed ibn Tere al S 


subsidized by the Government of India, w 
maintains there a political agent. The capital | 
Muscat (population, 4,500). The best camels | 
Arabia are bred in the interior of Muscat t 
Oman. The chief exports are dates. Mount: 
ranges parallel the north coast, some of aI 
10.000 ft. ae and snow-capped. - f 
Food supplies and textiles are imported. 


is mostly with India. The Maria Theresa d 


and Indian rupee are mediums of exchange. 

The Sultan of Muscat and Oma: dyic Saic 

{bin Talmur, (born Aug. 13, 1910). ® Sein —_ 
BAHREIN ISLANDS ‘ 


- 
American companies participating in the oon 


Bahrein is an independent Arab St: de) 
British protection, The capital and Hee fe, 
center is Manamah (population 25,000). The rule 
is H. H. Shaikh Sulman (born 1895), . a 


ier 
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Argentina _ 
(REPUBLICA ARGENTINA) 
Capital, Buenos Aires—Area, 1,078,278 square miles—Population (1941) 13,518,239. 


Argentina extends from Bolivia 2,300 miles to 
ape Horn and from the ridge of the Andés to the 
outh Atlantic, occupying the greater part of 
outhern South America. Its greatest breadth is 
bout 930 miles. It is bounded by Bolivia on the 
orth, Paraguay on the northeast, Brazil, Uruguay 
nd the South Atlantic Ocean on the east and 
hile on the west. 

East of the Andes are great plains, heavily 
oded and called the Gran Chaco in the north, 
nd vast treeless pampas, given over to wheat and 
lattle raising, stretching south down to the plains 

Patagonia. 

The climate in the center and most thickly 

ttled part is temperate, with slight variations. 

he northern tip of the republic is within the 
opics and therefore hot, and the southern ex- 
emity is very cold. Rairitall is heaviest in the 
ortheast and slightest in central west and south. 

Wheat, corn, flax and oats are the principal 

ops. The sugar, wine, cotton and fruit indus- 
ries are making great progress. Alfalfa is 
ultivated in huge quantities. Sheep, cattle, horses, 
sats and pigs form the chief wealth on the 
nches. Packing héuses have been established on 

large scale and meat refrigeration has become 
hé country’s chief industry. Flour milling ranks 
fond. The largest refrigerating plant in the 
yorid is in Buenos Aires. It has a daily capacity 
if 5,000 cattle and 10,000 sheep. Argentina supplies 
jore than half the hides imported into the 
mited States. 3 

The mountains of Argentina contain deposits of 
ilvyer, copper and gold. Petroleum is exploited by 
the government and by private companies: the 

s in the Comodoro Rivadavia region stand first 
mong the country’s producers. 

Textiles, oils and chemicals, iron, agricultural 
mplements Cree nig eee glassware and ‘crockery, 

the princip: ports. 

Civil aviation operations recorded (1942) a large 
fain, a gain in kilometers flown and express car- 
ied. Kilometers flown were 2,247,335;, hours flown, 

27; number of trips, 4,488: number of passengers, 
44; mail kilograms, 78, 

ms 210,518. pepe fi 
‘iometers flown, 110, ; hours 
138; gers, 55,093, kilograms of mail 108,- 


0 


ry. 
enos’ Aires. the capital, with a population 


: 187 parks and plazas. Street-car companies op- 
te about 500 


Atusted almost on the 55th parallel and is the 


- Disco 151 by a party of Spanish ex- 
siscovered (1855) Jan Diaz de Solis, Argentina 
Femained under Spanish domination until May 25, 


1819, when the provinces, in a successful revolt, 
established an independent republic. The years 


thereafter until 1852 were years of disturbance | 


and civil war. The Constitution adopted (1853) 
and under which, somewhat amended, the: re-~ 
public is governed today, is modeled closely after 
that of the United States. There are 14 prov- 
inces, with a high measure of home rule, electing 
their own Governors and Legislatures, and ten 
territories administered by Governors appointed by 
the President, also a Federal District, Buenos 
Aires, area AS square miles), whose Mayor is ap- 
pointed by the President and who is assisted by a 
deliberative council elected by the tax-paying 
inhabitants. x 

The President of the republic, who must be & 
Roman Catholic and Argentine by birth, is elected 
by an Electoral College for a sixtyear term and is 
ineligible for re-election. Congress consists of a 
Senate of 20 members, chosen by a special body of 
electors for nine years, one-third retiring each 
three years; and a House of Deputies, numberin, 
158, elected by direct vote for four years, one-half 
retiring every two years. Dr. Roberto M. ‘Ortiz 
was elected President of Argentina (Sept., 1937). 

Dr. Ortiz relinquished office (July 3, 1940) for 
an indefinite period because of ill heAlth and was 
succeeded by Dr. Ramon S, Castillo as Acting 
President. Congress accepted the resignation of 
Dr. Ortiz (June 27, 1942) and Dr, Castillo suto- 
matically succeeded to the presidéncy until his 
term expires (Feb. 20, 1944). 

The Government of President Castillo was over- 
thrown (June 4, 1943) in a revolution—the seventh 
in Argentina since 1830—led by Minister of War 
Pedro Pablo Ramirez and Gen. Arturo Rawson. 
Gen Rawson succeeded to the presidéney the fol- 
lowing day. The Rawson Government decreed the 
dissolution of Congress but promised that meas- 
ures would be taken for the formation of 2 new 


Congress when the time was opportune. The . 


diSbanded Congress had been scheduled to meet 
the following day. Gen. Rawson resigned the 
Presidency (June 7) and Gen. Ramirez took the 
oath as President. Presidential elections (scheduled 
for Sept. 5, 1943) were suspended by President 
Ramirez (June 18) who also banned the word 
‘provisional’ in reference to the new Govern- 
ment. r 
The Roman Catholic religion is Suporte by the 
state, but all creeds are tolerated. 
cation is free, secular, and compulsory, but the 
percentage of illiteracy is still high in some rural 
districts. There are national universities in 
Cordoba (founded in 1613) Buenos Aires, La Plata, 
tine ta Rosario and Mendoza. The language is 
Spanish. 


rimaty edu- 


Service in the Army is compulsory from 20 ee 


years to 45. The men belong to the First Line 
Army for the first ten years, then pass to the Na- 
tional Guard for ten years and close their service 
with five years in the Territorial Guard, mobilized 
only in case of war. There is a trained reserve of 
300,000 of whom 215,000 are members of the Na- 
tional Guard and 70,000 the Territorial Guard. 
Tne territorial reserve is 100,000 men. There are 
ee annually 50,000 conscripts for a year of 
training, 

Srawatieis has a Navy of two bastion ps. Te 
cruisers, four coast defense ships 14 destroyers, 
three submarines, 14 patrol ships a minor craft. 
The personhel of the Navy is app ately 11,500 
men, es 5,000 conscripts who must do two 

ears service. 
yerhe budget (1943) estimates receipts of 1,040,- 
000,000 pesos; expenditures 1,204,000,000. The paper 
peso has a nominal value of $.25. 


fe Belgium 


(ROYAUME DE BELGIQUE—KONIGLIJK BELGIE) 


and ferti:e: the eastern, the 
‘Ardennes, has a poor soil. The 


¢ and architecture. E 
noveigivm formed poke of the Low Countries from 


elected Prince Leopold of Saxe-Cobure 
Belgians. He di 

his son Leopold I, who died 
Treaty J London, : Me, Ss: 
se apenas 

dnd the woltrality and inviolability of Belgium 


were guaranteed by Austria, France, Great Britain, 


ie 


Wace Boasts ee cS ae ae. 
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the Netherlands, Prussia and Russia. The Ger- 
mans invaded the Kingdom (Aug. 2, 1914) and 
held nearly all of Belgium throughout World War 
I, evacuating it immediately after the armistice. 
Under the Treaty of Versailles, Eupen and Mal- 
medy and Moresnet were ceded by Germany, adding 
382 square miles’ and 64,250 inhabitants to the 
ingdom. These cantons were joined to the 
province of Liege (March 5, .1925.) 

Belgium was again invaded by German _ (May 
10, 1940), without a declaration of war, and in de- 
fiance of solemn engagements which Germany took 
(1937) and which she renewed a few days before 
the invasion. The Belgian army, at the side of the 
British and French armies, defended the national 
territory until May 28, when, completely encircled 
and having exhausted all means of defense, it was 
compelled to surrender. The King, as Commander- 
in-Chief of the Army, thought himself duty bound 
to stay with it, and since then has been a prisoner 
of war in his palace in Laeken. The King has ab- 
stained from any act of government and refuses 
any cooperation with the occupation authorities. 

Immediately after the capitulation of the army 
in Belgium, the Belgian Government stated its 
intention to continue the fight. Established in’ 


‘London it pursues in England and Africa the war 


effort. The Belgian Congo colony never ceased 
to be under the exclusive control of the Belgian 
authorities, 

Belgium was occupied by Germany which later 
announced the reincorporation into the Reich of 
Eupen, Malmedy and Moresnet, an area of 348 
Square miles with a population of 64,000. The 
Eupen-Malmedy-Moresnet districts were assigned 
to Belgium (March 6, 1925) by the League of 
Nations. 

Belgium is the most densely populated country 
in Europe with a population of 710 to the square 
mile. The population is divided into two well 
defined groups, the Flemish and the Walloons. 
The Roman Catholic is the religion of the great 
majority, but religious toleration prevails. Part of 
the income of the ministers of the Catholic, Jewish, 
Chureh of England and Protestant Evangelical 
religions is paid from the national treasury. Bel- 
gium has four universities in Ghent, Liege, Brus- 
sels and Louvain. 

The Army, under the Military Law of 1937, was 
recruited by annual’ calls and voluntary enlist- 
ments. Belgium has no Navy and the Air Force 
has been cooperating with the RAF since the 
invasion by Germany, 

Louvain Library, destroyed during the World 
War (1914) when the German Army overran Bel- 
gium and later reconstructed with American funds, 
was destroyed a second time (May, 1940) in the 
new German invasion. It is estimated 800,000 
volumes were lost in the last destruction. Lou- 
vain University was established (1426) and the 
library grew to rank with the best in the world. 

The principal crops are wheat, barley, oats, rye, 
Potatoes, sugar beets, fodder beets and tobacco. 


' The country produces a large quanti 
" eg minerals iota hoe 


8 are of minor importance, 
he King of the Belgians, Leopold III, (born 
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Nov. 3, 1901} succeeded his father, Albert, 
by a fall from a precipice of rocks at the 
les Dames (Feb. 17, 1934) and was crowned 4 
23, 1934.) He married (Nov. 10, 1926) Prin 
Astrid (born Nov. 17, 1905), daughter of 
Carl, brother of the King of Sweden. 
of King Leopold are Princess Josephine Charlou 
born Oct. 11, 1927); Prince Baudouin (the Be 
pparent) (born Sept. 7, 1930) and Albert, Prix 
of Liege (born June 6, 1934). Queen Astrid w 
killed (Aug. 29, 1935) near Lucerne, Switzerlax 
when the automobile which her husband was drt 
ing plunged from the road. The Queen Dowagerr 
Elizabeth, Duchess of Bavaria, who married t 
late King Albert, (Oct. 2, 1900) their other ch 
dren are Prince Charles Theodore, Count of Flai 
ders, (born Oct. 10, 1903) and Princess Marie J¢ 
(born Aug. 4, 1906) married (Jan. 8, 1930) to Crow 
Prince Humbert, of Italy. King Leopold III mz 
ried Mlle. Mary Lelia Baels (Sept. 11, 1941). As 
was born (July 20, 1942) and named Alexana 
Emmanuel Henry Albert Maria Leopold. Childri 
of the second marriage of the King are ineligili 
to_succeed to the thrope. 
Parliament consists of a Senate of 167 membex 


widows of Belgian citizens killed by the enemy ~ 
the War, or failing them, their mothers if 
latter are widows; widowed mothers of bachel 
soldiers- killed in the War; women sent to pris 
or detained for political reasons during the ener 
occupation of Belgium during the war. \ 
The party strength of the Parliament (elect: 
ADE 2, 1939) follows: 
P 


y 
Catholics 
Socialists’ Aes 
Liberals= ie. e- 3 
Flemish Nationalists 
Communists ...... 


in the Walloon region and bilingual in the Bruw 
sels district. In the state’s central administration 
business is transacted. in one or the other lan 
guage according to the part of the country ti 
volved. Special clauses, as well as practice, regu 
late the use of German in certain frontier distrie 
as well as in the districts of Eupen, Malmédy am 
Saint Vith. . & 
The unit of currency is the franc but the u: 
of the belga (nominal value $.1685) is compuls 
in foreign exchange transactions. One belga 
equal to five paper francs, which is the medium o 
exchange in domestic business. i 
The budget (1941) was estimated to balance 
16,040,000,000 francs. £ } 


BELGIAN CONGO a | 
(Congo Belge) os ao | 
Area, 902,082.square miles; population, (1942) 10,383,929 


The Congo Free State had its origin in the vision 
of King Leopold II of Belgium, who, roused by 
Stanley’s discoveries, realized the great economic 
Possibilities in the development of the vast terri- 
tory reached by the Congo. The International 
Association of the Congo, which he founded and 
largely financed, sent Stanley back (1879). He 
founded the first station, Vivi (Feb., 1880) and 
in all 24 before he returned (1884). “The territory 
was formally ceded to Belgium by treaty (1907). 

The average mean temperature is 80.6 Fahren- 
heit but only 70 degrees in the high country con- 
stituting the rim of the. Congo Basin and the 
average rainfall is 43,27 inches. The native re- 
ligion is gross fetichism, but there are 2,902 


Catholic and 830 Protestant missionaries in ‘the 


country. About one quarter of the native popula- 
tion has been chr 


tianized. The capital is 
Leopoldville. ; 
Belgian Congo has a.short coast line on the 


South Atlantic at the mouth of the Congo, where ' 


is situated the village of Banana on a fine natural 
harbor. Equatorial French Africa lies to the north 
and west and Angola (Portuguese) to the south, 
beyond which to the east is Northern Rhodesia: 
to the east Tanganyika, now British, but formerly 

erman Hast Africa, and Uganda (British); to 
the north it also touches the Soudan. Yast, sun- 
less and basa Be ener ersnnre tropical forests fill 
She upper reaches of the river, covering about 


25,000 square miles. The principal products a 
the Congo “are palm-oil, cotton, palm-nuts, coffe 
cocoa, rubber, copal gum, sugar and ivory. j 
Mineral products consist of copper, diam 
gold, tin, cobalt, silver and radium. The Bel; et 
Congo ranks high among copper producing co 
tries. The diamond fields (in the southwes 
district) produce over 4,000,000 carats a 
rank next after the South African diamond fiek 
The uranium ore from the Katanga District is 
high grade, and the refinery at Oolen, Belgii 
Broduses about 90 per cent of the world supply o 
‘adium. : 
The chief industry is copper mining in Katang 
where the copper bearing belt is 250 miles lon 
by 25 to 50 miles wide. 3} 
Tin, (discovered 1910), has been exploited sinc 
1918. In the Katanga district is a large deposit 
Pitch-blende ore, from which the factory of Qole! 
Belgium produced about five grams of 
radium a month. + 
Matadi is the most important port on the Co: 
which is navigable for large vessels for 95 | 
to Matadi. A railroad 249° niiles long transs' 
freight around the series of falls and rapids 4 
Leopoldville on Stanley Pool. From here the ri 
and its branches are navigable for about 3 


miles. Railroads have been built around the fall 
ot e upper river, and to connect impo ’ 
st ; 


The Belgian Congo’s normal trade was mainiy 
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Belgium. Since the war, however, agreements Ruanda and Urandi, districts formerly in Ger- 
ve been signed with Great Britain, by which | man East Africa, have been ceded to Belgium as 

of the Belgian Congo's production is bought | mandatory of the League of Nations. The total 
‘England; oa the other hand, commercial ex- | area is 20,535 square miles. The population is es~ 
nges with the United States have increased con- | timated (1940) at 3,775,335, of whom 1,404 are Bu- 
erably. ‘These imports are mostly raw ma- | ropeans, chiefly Belgians. Both districts are united 
als for the war factories. administratively with Belgian Congo, under a vice- 
Phe monetary unit is the franc. The budget | governor at Astrida. The Ruanda Plateau is one 
942) was estimated to balance at 1,123,892,000 | of Africa’s best catile countries. Several peaks of 
ancs. the Birunga range reach an altitude of 14,000 ft. 


Bhutan 


ie Capital, Punakha—Area, 18,000 square miles—Population (estimated) 300,000 { 


The Kingdom of Bhutan is a semi-independent Agriculture is the chief industry. The principal 
tive state in the Himalayas between Thibet on/} products are rice, Indian corn, millet, lac, wax 
ae north and British India on the south, with | various kinds of cloth, musk, elephants, ponies and 
am oon the west. It is 190 miles long from] chowries. E : 
st to west and 90 miles wide at its widest point. The ruler of the kingdom is Maharajah Jig-me 
unakha is a fortress of great natural strength. | Wang-chuk (born 1906). He ascended the throne 
me inhabitants of Bhutan are Mongolians and /| (Aug. 21, 1926). Since 1910 he has received ‘a 
ahere to a form of Buddhism. There is a mon- | subsidy of 1,000,000 rupees from the British xov- 
y—Tashi-Cho-dzong—containing 300 priests. ernment. c 


Bolivia 
(REPUBLICA BOLIVIANA) 
Capital, La Paz—Area, 537,792 square miles—Population (estimated 1938), 3,426,296 


Olivia is bounded by Peru and Chile on the Bolivia has 3,495 miles of airlines or 6.9 route 
st, Brazil on the north and east, Paraguay on} miles for each 1,000 square miles. It is served 
éast and Argentina on the south. It lies across| by Pan American-Grace Airways (Panagra) and 
Andes, and its chief topographical feature is Lloyd Aero Bolivia (LAB). Panagra operates in- 
t central plateau at an altitude of 12,000 ternational and domestic air services for trans- 
ever 500. ay ey lo: lying between two great | Porting mail, freight, express, and passengers. 
‘a tee i of the highest peaks in a Tapeh ce 4,431 scheduled miles (all domestic) 
eras ; each week. 
merica. More than 50% of the population are| primary education is free and compulsory. The. 
ndians speaking their own dialects only, and 25% | University of Sucre was founded (1624). Roman 
ré of mixed blood. The percentage of illiteracy is | Catholic is the recognized State religion but other 
igh. Farming, grazing and mining are the chief —— of norsey Pa permitted. Spanish is the 
: : . nguage of the country. f 
perenitural products include potatoes, cacao,| By the constitution (1938) the President is 
barley, coca, highland rice, rubber and | elected for four years by direct popular vote. } 
wchona bark. It ranks as the second rubber | is not eligible for re-election until four years after 
porting country of South America. his term has ended. All men over twenty-one who 
The most important industry is mining. There|can read and write have the vote. Congress is 
re large Bi of tin, silver, copper, lead, zinc, | composed of a Senate of 27 members elected for 
ntim ony, bismuth, wolfram, gold and borate o Fs — and a House of Deputies of 110, elected 
; 5 f the world’s output of tin | for four years. 
ro yond = Bate with an American corpora~ ( Se cio Penaranda was elected president 
in control. The country ranks high in the arc! iy : 
tim The century-old dispute with Paraguay over the 
rede growing ee Te ee Gran Chaco, bg eg 8 plain Plage fwe 
tal expo: 4 ,654,833 | countries no fo) e Pilcomayo River and wes 
y ce enti eee Sdeenbe oF cheat 92 |the Paraguay, which flared up anew (1938) was 
ae bver the preceding year. More than 98 | bitterly fought out defying all settlement until 
a consisted of fin, tungsten | 1935 when, under the good offices of a conference 
a composed of repre aay Bs Eideee eh bee 
: F econ in the Chile, Peru, Uruguay, an ates 
try’s nivtars goths United Siar ead the | armistice was signed (June 12). A treaty of peace 
Kingdom shared the Bolivian tin output | and friendship, terminating the Chaco dispute, was 
t equa An agreement between the British signed (July 21). Under its terms, settlement of 
e1 t Saal the Patino group of mines, pro- | the Chaco boundary question was referred to me 
i the sale to the United Kingdom of all tin eons Plea ene 3 cpreseni ee 
mer: 
eed by these mines for 9 period sittected for | line was Axed by arbitration (Oct, 10). 
na enited States <a che PRNS a “iTheve is compulsory military service from 19 
Ber enisht tule (1540 to 1750) the mines | years to 50. There is also ‘‘pre-military’”’ instruc- 
3 ;000. The 


r boys 12 to 19 and girls 15 to 20. The active 
ped dold to the value. of tinin, $500,000. Hon fom Oamited to approximately 3,500 but with 
P. “i capital, a city of great charm, lies in| reserves the total fighting strengt! approaches 
art of Gigwatic canyon about three miles | 12,000 effectives with an additional 12,000 national 
Pin aioe lo} and 1,500 ft. oo, at an Sp es An American Air Mission 
f abou : es the Air : : ; 
aos ie me Ni te ee ey ) The unit a! curren is an roe bates a 
can worship (begun in 1835), was dedicated | OX Tat "to balance at '1,227,000,000 bolivianos. 
about 125 miles long and 75 Since Bolivia has no ag Die erent = 
the | ports travel through Arica, Mollendo, agasta, 
islands of the Sun and the porte S daea. 2 i 


Brazil 
ESTADOS UNIDOS DO BRASIL) 
‘ 3,275,510 miles—Population (1940 Census), 41,356 605 
Andes® and empties into the Atlantic at the — 


ser gr me Cale by Bolivin, The majestic falls of the Iguassi, one of the 
orthern part is the great 

asin ,465,637 | Parana, a south 

or ich ines sn. d penton estimated at about 19,519,100. 


\ 
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The country is Catholic, but freedom of worship 
is guaranteed. The Protestant population, the 
second most important (1935) was 167,457. 

The University of Rio de Janeiro (now University 
of Brazil) was founded 1920. Other universities 
are in Porto Alegre (state of Rio Grande do Sul). 
Sio Paulo (state ef Sio Paulo) and Belo Horizonte 
(state of Minas Gerais). Many superior schools, 
although not yet organized into universities, are 
found in the capitals of the most advanced states. 
Brazil has approximately 43,000 primary schools, 
9i3 high schools, 217 colleges and 3283 other 
schools. Primary education is free and compulsory 
The language of the country is Portuguese, but 
German and Italian are spoken in the Southern 
States. 

The mineral wealth of Brazil is vast but com- 
paratively little developed. Manganese ore is now 
éxported exclusively to the United States. The 
country possesses enormous deposits of monazite. 
Gold production is about 1,000,000 contos ($50,000,- 
000) annually: Other principal minerals are 
cement, diamonds, iron and coal. The iron ore 
deposits are in process of development. Brazil 
began the production of petroleum (1940) and also 
developed plans for the manufacture of steel, using 
domestic ore, and coal, 

The cultivated area is about 32,727,680,881 acrés 
for the principal crops, cultivation in Brazil being 
Characterized by extensive planting rather than 
concentrated. " : 

Cotton is another important agricultural product, 
as’ is rubber. The country is the only producer of 
Carnatiba wax, used for electric insulation, phono- 
graph records and many other applications. 


|. Stock raising is important and the export of meat, 


Hides and skins, and wool is increasing. The ten 
most important items exported by Brazil in normal 
times have been coffee, cotton, canned meat, hides 


_ and skins, cocoa, carnauba wax, castor beans, pre- 


cious and semi-precious stones and timber. ps 
The ten most important items imported by Brazil 


' pefore World War IL, machinery and hardware 


' of supply 


‘a Kingdom (1815) and Dom Pedro 


tools, wheat, iron and steel manufactures, auto- 
Mobiles, coal, chemical and pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts, other vehicles and accessories, gasoline, steel 
and iron, raw material and combustables. 

Industrial production in Brazil is two and one 

alf times as great as the agricultural and animal 

roduction. As late as 1940 the exports of manufac- 
tured items accounted for 18% of the export sheet. 
Coffee accounted for only 32%. Agriculture is be- 
ing mecHanized to a great extent and mining has 
been stepped up due principally to the war effort. 
The United States has been instrumental in this 
development by extending loans to Brazil for im- 
proving facilities for production and exportation 
rte of strategic minerals in the state of Minas 

erais. 

A new steel plant is being organized at Volta 
Redonda, state of Rio de Janeito, which will begin 
préduction in 1944 and will supply about 60% of 
Brazil’s needs. This will be the largest plant of its 
kind in South America. 

Arrangements have been made for the estab- 
lishment of other industries, such as aluminum 
industry which wil! make use of the large bauxite 
deposits and hydro-electric possibilities of the 
country. 
| Outstanding among the undertakings in con- 
néction with the war effort has been the dévelop- 


' ment in sanitation, means of transportation and 


production of rubber in the Amazon Valley. A 
new bank to finance the rubber industry has been 
Corer with the participation of American 
apital. : 

Pong before Brazil entered the war, she was al 
ready giving the United States exclusiveness in her 
exports of strategic materials, such as rubber, 
quartz, manganese, etc. Brazil is slowly becom- 
ing the supplier~of manufactured goods to the 
South American countries which have been cut off 
from the European and North American ‘sources 
. In_her willingness to cooperate with 
the American Republics, Brazil gave to the land- 
locked countries of Parag and Bolivia the fa- 
cilities of a free port in Santos for the handling 


‘of part of their foreign trade. & 


. Brazil, discovered (1500) by Pedro Alvares Ca- 
bral, a Portuguese Navigator, was developed as a 
colony of Portugal until the royal house of Bra- 
ganca, Seanad from Lisbon before Napoleon’s army 
(Nov. 1807), transferred the seat of Government to 
Rio de Janeiro (Mar. 1808). Brazil was proclaimed 
son of Kin 
John Vi, who had been left as Regent on his 
father’s return to Portugal, was crowned Con- 
stitutional Emperor (1822) and Brazil freed from 
Portugal. He abdicated (1831) in favor of his son 
Dom Pedro JI, who_was then five years old, 
Crowned (1841) Dom Pedro II ruled with varying 
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fortune (until Nov. 15, 1889) when he was*triv: 
from the throne into exile by a revolution which « 
tablished a republic, the United States of Braz 
The Constitution (adopted Feb: 24, 1891) was mc 
eled largely on that of the United States. The 
wre 20 states, with limited autonomy, and two ter: 
tories; the’(Acre), bought from Bolivia (1902), ax 
the territory*‘of Fernando de Noronha, consisting z 
the island of the same name, 

Large areas have been detached from severe 
States to form five new territories aggregati 
almost 200,000 square miles to serve as buffe 
between Brazil and eight neighboring countries. . 

The Constitution of 1937 provided that “in t/ 
interests. of national defense the Union may cr 
ate Federal territories out of dismembered pani 
of States whose administration will be re 
by special law.’’ A Presidential decree (1940) ere 
ated a safety zone.around Brazil’s frontiers 
which aliens may not own property. 

The new territories start at the mouth of tii 
Amazon River and extend southwest and th 
southeast to form a belt around Brazil abuttir 
on eight other countries. Amapu Territory borde: 
on French Guiana and Surinam (Dutch Guianez 
Rio Branco Territory borders on Venézuela arm 
reaches almost over to Colombia and northes 
Peru Guaporte Territory abuts. on southern Pe 
and Bolivia., Ponto Pora. Territory borders o 
Paraguay and Argentina. Iguassu Territory boi 
ders on Argentina and spreads into southern Bra 
zil facing Argentina’s Missiones Province. 

Divorces are forbidden. Church weddings r4 
ceive the status of civil weddings. . 

Under the Constitution (1934) suffrage was e= 
tended to all men and Women 18 years of age; t 
president was elected by direct suffrage for 
term of four years and was barred from succee 
himself. 

The government was reorganized along 
corporative lines (Nov. 


to 


eral Council, including tHe presid! officer. be 
chosen by the President of Beas the remain 


government’ (Nov. 3, 1980) gad aay instoiied a 
ov. 3, ; 7 
office (1934). > ) Soe Wee an 
The monetary unit is the cruzeiro with an a 
secdbasta® G& Sirir it ol is Otte, uaa 
at Cr. $4,777,673, an S 
Ore aio age Ste. a see \ 
males between the ages of 18 and 45 are su 
ject to military duty under a selective i 
System. There is one year of service in the fire 
line and eight in the reserve. resident Varga 
signed a decree (April 8, 1942) by which it is pos 
sible to increase the sizeof the Army from fe 
than 100,000 to 1,200,000. The decree calls 


voluntary enlistments. There is an air f 
oe Brazilian ie 


with a personnel of 5,000. 
being modernized. Th and Na 


: e Army VY 
linquished tontrol of 
vate ioe of their air arms (1940) to » 


whi i 
aeetane ich controls civil and militar: 


The navy consists of two battleships, tw st 
ers, three river monitors, one river punbost’ ou 
destroyers, five eG eet boats, four submarines, 
corvettes and a submarine depot and salvage) ves 
sel. A peacetime air force of three regime 
and a _personnei of 3,500 has been expanded: 
Mahy Brazilian pilots have been trained in thi 
United States. The Army and Navy relinquis 
(1940) control of their air arms to the Air Mi: t 
t hich controls civil and military aviation. _ 
razil declared war on Germany and Italy (A) 
22, 1943) after relations with Japan had been ge 
ered and joined the United Nations (Feb. 7, 1943 | 
and substribed to the Atlantic Charter. me 4 

Aviation has made tremendous’ strides in Brazil 
commercial plane Highte 1.900 pecs were oes 
10.734: and milesce flown, 4.3373 i 

Passengers carried on the Brazilian Air Line 
a subsidiary of the Pan American Airways system 
 femagte ua onl eae ae 58 (1942), 

cargo ca: 
483,511 kilograms. a 


<i 


“_ Y ie 


PFD eae ekg il Sk 
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a . Foreign Countries—Bulgaria, Chile 


; Bulgaria 


: (BLGARIYA) 
Capital, Sofia—42,808 square miles—Population (1940), 6,549,664 


Sule aria is bounded on the north by Rumania, 
the west by Yugo-Slavia, on the south by 
sece, on the east by the Black Sea, and on the 
theast by Turkey. It is about the size of Ken- 


‘he Principality of Bulgaria was created by the 
featy of Berlin = 13, 1878) as autonomous 
nd tributary principality under the suzerainty of 

ltan of Turkey. Bulgaria declared its inde- 

mee (Oct. 5, 19 Eastern Rumelia joined 
See (Sent. 16, 1885) after revolution against 
te Sultan. : 

Rumania ceded to Bulgaria (1940) all of southern 
Dbruia, 2,983 square miles, with a population of 
: . The cession restored the boundary line of 

After the German invasion of Greece, Bulgaria 
Cupied (April, 1941) all ef Yugoslav Macedonia, 

e Western Thrace, Eastern Macedonia and 
B districts of Florina and Castoria. 

Bulgaria was an ally of the Central Powers in 


orld War I. By the Peace Treaty of Neuilly 
pis) (Nov. 27, 1919), Bulgaria ceded Thrace to 
ece and the ‘‘Strumnitza Line’’ and a strip of 


tory on the northwest to Serbia. The treaty 
eprived Bulgaria of the Aegean Sea front. The 
paty of Lausanne (1923), giving Thrace to Tur- 
y ee je Rac oil ae Bulgaria and 
‘key just west 0: anople. 
Bulgarie signed the Three Power (Axis) pact 


‘he treaty of Neuilly limited B 
rees, all ranks, to 30,000, all volunteers. 
ngth is approximately 500,000. Military ser- 


vice is compulsory from the age of 17 to 60 and 
ordinary service is for a term of two years. Under 
the terms of the Neuilly Treaty Bulgaria sur- 
rendered all warships and submarines but is per- 
mitted to maintain a police and fishery patrol 
along the Danube. 

The King is Simeon II (born June 16, 1937) who 
Succeeded to the throne on the death of his father, 
King Boris IT (Aug. 28, 1943). Three regents of 
whom Bogdan Philoff, former premier is one, rule 
for the king. The premier is Dobri Boshiloff. Par- 
liament consists of a single chamber, called the 
Sobranye or National Assembly, with 160 members 
elected by a direct vote. 

Suffrage is enjoyed by all males over 21 and 
all married females over 21. 

Bulgaria’s language is Slavonic. The state 
church is Orthodox Greek. Elementary education 
is obligatory from seven to 14 years of age. There is 
a state university in Sofia and the American Col- 
lege is also situated there. Agriculture claims 78% 
of the population. 

The principal crops are wheat, rye, barley, oats, 
corn, potatoes and tobacco. Fruit is abundant. 

Industrial vlants and cultures, fruits, vegetables 
= dairy products are exported in large quanti- 


es. 
The chief seaports are Varna and Burgas (Bour- 
gas), which account for 80 per cent of the foreign 


trade. 

Coal production is extensive. Mining other- 
wise is negligible. 

The monetary unit is the lev with an average 
value of $.0122. The budget (1941) estimated re- 
ceipts at 10,160,600,000 leva and expenditi 
10,095 ,922,000. 


~ 


Chile 
(REPUBLICA DE CHILE) 
Capital, Santiago—Area, 296,717 square miles—Population (1940), 5,000,782 


fhe Republic of Chile lies on the west coast of 
ith America, occupying the strip of land between 
auth Pacific, from Peru to 

., having an extreme 
with a coast line of 


ericas, 
ft.), El Muerto (21,227 ft.), the 


Bries (1938) but 
peration prod 


deposits estimated at a billion tons. 
'aiso large beds of coal, the 
aa a Other min- 


farms. Whi 
melons, peact.es, plums, 
toes are grown in abundance. 


nectarines, 
Chile 


ink! high among wine producing countries with 
{308 producing vineyards. 

Man uring heve developed greatly 
a wie age owwith the creation 


g the i 

: corporacion de Fomento de la Pro- 
Bee, Ge crating for the Promotion of Pro- 
on) with @ capital of $40,000,000, production 
culture and manufactures has vastly 
imports consist hinery, 


sed. a 
ee sugar, newsprint, automobiles, coffee, 


nd ! les, Besides minerals and 
ee ae chiefly meats, barley, oats, 
tils and fresh fru 


ns, its. 

Imost entirely of European 
1; ates Ae 30,000 Araucans (natives) 
e Andes and an indeterminate number of no- 
¢ Fuegans in Tierra de! 

inta Arenas with a 


Fae 


1 Fuego. 
1930 population of 24,307 


balance at 3,186,000,000 


in the Straits of Magellan, is the southernmost 
city in the world. It is the center of a thriving 
sheep industry. Ushuaia the capital of the Ar- 
gentine Territory of Tierra del Fuego, lies to the 
south of Punta Arenas-but has a population of _ 
only 1,100. 

Valparaiso, chief seaport, was founded (1543) and 
Santiago, the capital, three hours inland, is two 
years older. The latter has ‘two universities and 
a National Library. 

Chile has about 6,000 miles .of railroads, over 
half being state owned. An electric railroad con- 
nects Valparaiso with Santiago, 117 miles. 

Education is free and (since 1920) compulsory. 
There is a government university and a Catholic 
University in Santiago. There is a university in 
Concepcion and a technical university in 
raiso. The Roman Catholic religion is d 
though not maintained by the state (since 1925) 
and all religions are protected. The guage is 
Spanish. : : 

Chile broke relations with Germany, Italy and ~ 
Japan (Jan. 20, 1942). + 

Chile. has social security under which each 
worker contributes 2 per cent of his wages the 
employer a sum equal to 5 per cent of the wages, 
and the Government 142 per cent in return for 
which the worker gets retirement pay, discharge 
pay equal to one month's pay for each year of 
service, and ‘‘family assistance’ payment which 
aids in equalizing the burdens of large families, 
and includes health insurance. 

All able-bodied citizens from 19 years to 45 are 
Mable for army service. Service in the active 
Army is for 12 years and with the second reserve 
to the end of the 45th year. The strength of the 
Army approximates 25,000 officers and men. The: 
Navy consists of one battleship, one armored 
cruiser and two protected cruisers, eight destroy- 
ers, nine submarines and auxiliary vessels. e 
personnel is 8,000 men in normal times. There is 
an Air Service of four brigades. 

- Chile threw off the Spanish yoke (1810-18). 

Under the constitution (1925), the President is 

for six years, the 45 senators for eight, and 


elected 
143 deputies for four, all by direct popular vote. 


The President is Juan Antonio Rios (born Nov. 
10, 1888) who was elected to a full six-year term 
(Feb. 1, 1942) succeeding Pedro Aguirre Cerda 
who died Nov. 25, 1941, All male persons, 21 years 
of age or more, and able to read and write, have 
ae con etary unit is the peso with an ave’ 
e mon 
value of $.04. The budget de is estimated 
pesos. Uh 
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China ae 


(CHUNG-HUA MIN-KUO, i. e. REPUBLIC OF CHINA) 


i ing— including outlying territories, 4,314,097 square miles; 
ee ph prorated Pe ante iilien-PaaRateen: (estimated 1936), 457,835,475 


China, with a history reaching back to 2205 B. C., 
occupies a territory in the eastern part of Asia 
about one-third larger than continental United 
States. To the north lie Siberia; to the west Rus- 
sian Turkestan; to the southwest and south the 
well-nigh impassable barrier of the Himalayas 
forms the Thibetan-Indian frontier. French Indo- 
China borders it on the south; and the China 
Sea and Yellow Sea on the east separate it from 
the Philippines. Formosa (now Japanese), the 
Japanese Empire and Korea. The country is of 
rolling topography, rising to high elevation in the 
north in the Kinghan and Tarbagatal Mountains 
in Mongolia; the Himalayan and Kunlun Moun- 
tains in the southwest, in Thibet, and the Hing- 
han Mountains of Manchuria. Its length from 
north to south is 1,860 miles, and its breath 
from eastto west is about 1,500 miles. 

China has 28 provinces (the three northwestern 
provinces or Manchuria with Jehol were invaded 
by Japan (1931-1933) and two special territories 
(Outer Mongolia and Thibet). China proper oc- 
cupies the fertile southeastern part of the country, 
an area nearly twice the size of the United States 
east of the Mississippi. There the population on 
the generally accepted estimates has a density of 
174 to the square mile. China Proper is one of the 
best watered countries of the world. From the 

tN Thountains on the west four great rivers run in 
tt ‘ general course stretching for hundreds of miles 
"along the ocean and inland for 300 miles. These 
# rivers, the Yangtze, the Yellow, the Si-Kiang 
“and the Hwai-ho, drain four-fifths of the coun- 


ys 

The Province of Kiangsu, in which Shanghai is 
situated, having about. 36,469,321 people in 41,818 
square miles, is the most densely populated politi- 
cal unit in the world. 4 

China has all the important religions of the 
world, but none of its own. Confucianism and 
Taoism are considered by the Chinese not as re- 
ligions, but as political philosophies and _ teach- 

gs. Buddhism was introduced from India and 
has the most followers, though its influence is de- 
clining. Mohammedanism and Christianity: came 
from Europe. It is estimated that there are 48,- 


000,000 Mohammedans with more than 42,000 
EU apleaed and 2,624,166 Catholics and 618,600 
rotes: 


China is essentially agricultural. Wheat, bar- 
ley, corn, kaoliang, and millet and other cereals, 
with peas and beans, are produced in the north; 
rice, sugar and indigo in the south. Rice is the 
Staple food of the Chinese. Fruit is grown in 
abundance. Fibre crops are important and include 
abutilon, hemp, jute, ramie and flax. Cotton is 
produced mostly in the Yangtze and Yellow River 
yalleys and the country ranks as one of the great 
cotton producers of the world. Tea is cultivated 
Puneipaly in the west and south. One of the most 
mportant industries of China is silk culture. It 
has flourished 4,000 years. Livestock is raised in 
large numbers. In years before World War II flour 
and rice milling had become extensive with tan- 
ning, cement and glass manufacture. 

China is one of the foremost coal countries in 
the world, with reserves estimated at 243,669,000,- 
000 tons. Other minerals are iron ore, tin, anti- 
mony, wolfram, molybdenum, bismuth and salt. 
Oi) wells are worked in South Manchuria and 
La tel The oldest iron industry in the world is in 

ansi. 

Shanghai, China’s commercial and industrial 

fa Sere is_ situated on the left bank of. the 
ery 1 angnoe River, 12 miles above its mouth at Woo- 

sung. It is in the Yangtze delta. It occupies the 
strategic position economically of any city 


China. “ : 
The Shanghai Municipal area (population, Cen- 


sus of 1935, 3,489,998), is made up of the Interna- 
tional Settlement administered by the Shanghai 
Municipal Council (population, 1,007,868): the 
French Concession, administered by a Council un- 
der the French Consul General (population, 496,- 
536), and the Municipality of Greater Shanghai, a 
urely Chinese administrated municipality (popu- 
ation, 1,986,358). The International Settlement 
stretches along the Whangpoo River between 
pro a and the French concession and contained 
the interests of 12 nations, the chief business build- 
ings and houses 30,000 foreign nationals. Before 
the outbreak of hostilities (Aug. 1937) the Japanese 
residents numbered 28,000 of whom 18,000 resided 
. Chapei, and Japanese property interests were 
‘@stimated as worth $189.500.000 gold. 


China proper, 2,279.6 


The United States and Great Britain signed (5 
11, 1943) treaties with China abolishing exi 
territorial and other special rights enjoyed for > 
proximately 100 years. The treaty ended spe} 
rights enjoyed by the United States in the so-cap 
Treaty Ports, in the Diplomatic Quarter at Peip 
and in international settlements in Shanghai : 


-Amoy, including special courts in Shanghai — 


the trial of Americans. The United States < 
gave up rights under the Boxer protocol sigs 
after the Boxer Rebellion (1901) including the ri 
to station troops in China and special rights 

joyed by American vessels in Chinese waters. . 

The International Settlements revert to the 
dias Ie tara and control of the Chinese Govey 
ment. 

The National Government at Chungking is : 
sponsible to the Kuomintang, or National P# 
ple’s Party, which came into power (1925). 7 
supreme authority of the Kuomintaing is ve 
in the National Congress, delegates to which 
elected by provincial and other local party het 
quarters. The incumbent Central Executive Cc 
mittee and the Central Supervisory’ Commit 
were elected by the Fifth Congress (1935). TT 
have 260 full and reserve members, constituti 
the highest organs in between the national ex 
gresses, which meet on the average of once eyi 
two years. 

The Central Executive Committee can de 


n 
pending revision by the National 
gress. It elects the chairman of the Natio: 
Government, presidents and vice-presidents of - 
Executive, Legislative, Judicial, Examination 
Control Yuan, all responsible to the Central Exee 
tive Committee pending the promulgation 0: 
constitution. 


the appointment and dismissal of high governmeé 
he Natio} 
over ears were first passed | 
principle by the Political Committee. The lattt 
also has the power to intervene or restrict the = 
tivities of, the-five Yuan in the exercise of 
respective functions. In this way, in prewar da 
the Political Committee, was the highest or 
in the Chinese political structure serving as a 
between the party and the Government. =| 
Since the start of the war the name and ¢ 
ganization of the Political Committee have i 
gone many changes. In August, 1937, the Natior 
Defense Council, which hitherto had been. 
charge of the discussion and decision of matte 
relating to the national defense, was elevated 
be the Supreme National Defense Council. § 
its functions in many respects resembled 


an to direct government policy. 
t was also the final voice in 
pte ee of government policy. ‘ 


Peelers poeple = 1, eee 
sponsible e party and not to any represe: 
tive assembly. In regard to important aang 
trative programs or plans, the Executive Y 


“no power to decide by itself. They have 
be approved’ first by the Supreme National 
e Council. As at present constituted the 
itive Yuan has three divisions, namely 
‘Secretariat, the Political Affairs Depart- 
nt, and the Economic Council. Then it has 
following principal organs: Ministries: Interior, 
gn Affairs, Military Affairs, Finance, Educa- 
,, Economic . Affairs, Communications, Social 
S, Agriculture and Forestry, Food, Health 
ministration, Relief Commission, Mongolian and 
betan Affairs Commission, Overseas Chinese 
girs Commission. There are also. several 
ler organizations. 
he Legislative Yuan is not a parliamentary as- 
nbly. First, its members are appointed or dis- 
ed by the National Government upon recom- 
ndation of the Legislative Yuan president. Sec- 
though it has the power to decide laws, 
gets, amnesty, declaration of war, conclusion 
e and other international affairs. Its power 
‘ery much restricted, formerly by the Political 
mmittee and now by the Supreme National De- 
@ Council. The Legislative Yuan may have 
f forty-nine to ninety-nine members. Ordi- 
y, it has five committees of law codification, 
gn relations, finance, economic affairs and 
ary affairs. 
Judicial Yuan has four units. They are the 
y of Justice, the Supreme Court, the Ad- 
Btrative Court and the Commission for the 
ciplinary Punishment of Public Functionaries. 
Inder the Examination Yuan are the Ministry 
Personnel and the Examination Commission. 
p) Control Yuan may have from 29-to 49 
mibers. Its principal functions are impeach- 
% and auditing. The former is exercised by 
ers of the Yuan, while the latter is exer- 
through the Ministry of Audit. 
he National Military Council is directly under 
fational Government. It directs, on behalf of 
of the National Government, the 
y powers pertaining to him as head of the 
e state. The council has assumed great im- 
since the Japanese invasion of Man- 
in 1931 and especially since the outbreak 
6 war in 1937. 
Kuomintang has an administrative ma- 
of its own. Under the Central Executive 
ttee are four divisions: the Secretariat, Sec. 
Wu-te-chen; Ministry Orgariization, Dr, Chu 
hua; Ministry of Information, Liang Han- 
and Ministry of Overseas Chinese Affairs, 
Tao-fan. , 
National Government was first organized 
y 1925 in Canton with only three ministries, 
: military affairs, foreign affairs and 
Later, it grew to sixteen units. They 
all directly under the National Government 
“was then actually functioning actively. 
ng the unification of the country and, the 
shment of the capital in Nanking in 1928, 
ent system of five Yuan took shape. In 
1931 the People’s Convention was held in 
iking. oe ge a Provisional Constitution 
| the period of political tutelage. Then the 
rth National Kuomintang Congress decided to 
the existing government structure. A 
anic law of the National Government was 
in accordance with the resolution and 
ated on December 31, 1931. 
ational Government itself has three di- 


state councillors, like the presidents and 
presidents of the five Yuan, are elected by 
“Central Executive Committee of the Kuomin- 
‘@. Formerly the chairman of the National Goy- 
ment was the titular head of the state. 
ne President of the National Government is 
3 ng Kai-shek who is also com- 
Jer-in-chief of the land,.naval and air forces. 
eded to the office (Oct..10, 1943) for a term 
years oe ape pee Pe aod Sen. 
inet 0: nisters follows: 
pak of the Executive Yuan—Gen. 


of Finance—Dr. H. H. Kung. 


Chiang 


‘although age of China, 
se from 
ee aria, ery Outer Mongolia is a re- 

but it is. recognized by Russia as under 


e suzerainty. It is bounded on the north by 


olla, 
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Minister of Foreign Affairs—Dr. T. V. Soong. 

Minister of War—Gen. Ho. Ying-chin. 

Minister of Economics—Wong Wen-hao. 

Minister of Education—Chen Li-Foo 

Minister of Inter’or—Cheou Chung-yueh. 

Minister of Communications—Tseng Yang-fu 

Ministry of Food—Hsu Kan. 

Minister of Social Affairs—Ku_ Cheng-kang. 

Minister of Agriculture and Forestry—Admiral 
Shen Hunglieh. 

The Japanese have been extending their power 
over China for the past 50 years, since the Sino- 
Japanese war of 1894. Korea was annexed 
(1910); Manchuria (1931-32). The border prov- 
ince of Jehol was cut off as a buffer state (1933). 
Kwantung army troops came through (1935) the 
Great Wall north of Peiping from Jehol into the 
province of Chahar which lies between Jehol and 
Mongolia. The principal Chinese officials in Pei- 
Ping and Tientsin and in Hopei and Chahar prov- 
imces were turned out and replaced by new men 
acceptable to the Japanese leaders. In effect Cha- 
ne Was made a demilitarized zone by June of 

Japan set up (1937) a so-called independent gov~- 
ernment in Peiping, called ‘““The Provisional Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of China’’ and (1938) 
established a second regime ‘“‘The New Reformed 
Government of the Republic of China” at Nan- 

. Japan announced (1938) that it would es- 
tablish two chartered companies to exploit China. 
These are the North China Exploitation Company 
with a capital of 350,000,000 yen and the Central 
China Development Company with a capital of 
100,000.000 yen. 

Fighting broke out between China and Japan 
(July 7, 1937) and since then large areas of the 
coastal provinces have been occupied by the Jap- 
anese invaders. s ; 
Chief exports are animal products, one tallow, 


wax, seeds, raw cotton, raw_ silk, s, Skin, 
leather, tea, chemicals, metals, minerals, piece 
goods, paper, cereals, beans and peas. The im- 


ports include cotton, wool, metals, fishery prod- 
ucts, tobacco, chemicals, dyes, paints, coal, coke, 
Trade is principally 


machinery and armaments. 
Japan, Germany an 


with the United States, 


hools. 

r to the Sino-Japanese war, there were 
eon than three thousand middle schools (high 
schools) with about 540,000 students, and 108 insti- 
tutions of higher learning with about 42,000 stu- © 
dents. Since the war many schools have been 
destroyed by the Japanese or uprooted and re- 
moved thousands of miles to the interior from 

ir original sites. 
Woe stamntes of new government and private insti- 
tutions of higher learning has been estebueleds 
bringing the total to 132 (1941-1942) and the tota 
Iment to 57,853. 
Cn beteey is still high, but is being reduced 
through mass education movement for adults. The 
Ministry of question. Geet all il- 
i e iy 
Meroe aos De icioial Army which gets its re- 


war with Japan, is I 
ret apa was es 3 a reorganization wi 
hostilities opened, : 

ry unit is the yuan. It was valued 
(1935) Bets tents American currency, but since 


the Sino-Japanese war the yuan has steadly de- 


clined in value to between five and six cents 
in\American currency. : 

i the west by Sinkiang, on the south 
Gud east, bY China Proper and Manchuria. Its 


the po} tion 
its allegianc 


area is about 622,744 square miles; 


250.000. 
4d eee Mongolia (1928) declared 


Foreign Countrie 


to National Government of China, but (April 23, gise sorely itself on a Soviet model as 
1934) under pressure of Japanese militarists, set up beedeep diet ; itera: nel erentiel \ 
_.< an autonomous government in Pailingmiao to han- rypnere ts Uitte Spree ao ene 
, dle local affairs. Outer Mongolia governs itself on | i, gesert, with camels, horses and shee 
the Soviet model. principal interests. The religion is Buddhist} 

_.. The chief means of transportation is by caravan | maism, SA, ee 
but in recent years motor \truck and steamboat Chief exports are livestock and animal prodiq 
lines have been established. ; ' | Foreign trade is backed by Soviet capital andi 
ie Tannu-Tuva the northwest portion, about | chief trading unit is the Mongo Central Coot 
64,000 sq. m. with a population of about 65,000! tive Society. : ey -] 


alae 


SINKIANG (Chinese Turkestan) 7 | 


Sinkiang, known as the New Dominion, com- + is from Sinkiang that much of the jade cop 
rises Chinese Turkestan, Kulja and Kashgaria. | In view of lis (propinguity 8 Sgr Eide ie 
There are Turks, Mohammedans and Chinese resi- Pina pene ee y De 2 
dehts there. Along the Kashgar and Yarkand wee the lop aa ne Mie kee highways and air 
vers there is much irrigation, and cereals, fruits | Sinkiang is now much closer to the rest of Clt 
md vegetables are grown with wool, cotton and/ Goy. Sheng Shib-tsai on a visit to Chung 
lk production. Ili is the chief town. The popula- | (Sept., 1943) promised the full participa) 

on of Sinkiang is estimated at 1,200,000 and its | Sinkiang in the war of resistance and natio: 

at 633,802 square miles. construction. 3 


H THIBET ‘ 


Thibet, in Western China, is a country little | head Lama of Reting Lamasery will rule the 
known, situated between the Himalaya and Kwen- | bidden land. ? = 
jun Mountains, and hitherto practically shut to The Chinese press reported (April 27, 1943 
strangers. The trade is with India mostly, being | a five year old boy living in the town of 
carried on through lofty passes, some of which | Sikiang province, had been declared the 
000 to 18,000 ft: high, which are impassable | incarnation of the Panchen Laima, spiritual lex 
r.. China’s hold on Thibet was visibly | of Thibet who died (Nov. 30, 1937). The boy 
oosened when the revolution (1911) broke in China. | of three divine children found to have been’ 
The Thibetans expelled the Chinese garrisons. But | at about the time of\the Lama’s death. Fhe pa 
ce the establishment of the National Govern- | of the two Grand Lamas—the Dalai Lama andi 
ent (1927) a great deal has been accomplished | Panchen Lama—depends on the Buddhist doct# 
bring Thibet closer under the influence of the 


of reincarnation. When either dies it is nec 
@ Government. The capital is Lhasa. The | for the other to determine in which recently 
/Thibet is 349,419 square miles with wide 


: le | infant he has been reincarnated. Everyon 
unexplored. Population is estimated at 3,- 


: has made a vow to attain Buddahood is a H 
00. Some recent™estimates place it as high as | hisattva and is repeatedly born to teach oth 
,000 and as low as 700,000. 


4 The Dalai Lama, or temporal ruler, is held ta 

6-year-old peasant boy—Ling-ehr-la-mu-tan- | a reincarnation of the Great Bodhisattva wh 

hu—was enthroned (Feb. 22, 1940) in Potala Pal- | the Thibetans consider their common ancestor. . 

ace, Lhasa, as the 14th Dalai Lama, chief civil| Panchen Lama is considered a reincarnation 
nd religious ruler of Thibet. Supposedly the | Buddha himself. 

—born of a peasant family in Kokonor Sed 

L lina and taken to Lhasa by Thibetan 

—was born at the exact moment the 13th 

4ama stopped breathing (Dec. 17, 1933}. 

e new Dalai Lama is 18 years old the 


Y= 


The religion is.Lamaism, a modified forn 
Buddhism. ; 8 : ae. | 
The highest grade musk’ is obtained from 
Muskdeer, now becoming very scarce in Ts 
mountains in Southeastern Thibet. 


MANCHURIA 


_ (1931), ) golia and Siberia. a 
ikden (Sept. 18) and defeating the The Manchukuo-Outer Mongolia border. di 
Shins n a series of military operations. The | between Japan and Russia ended (June 10, 
three northeastern provinces of China—Liaoning | when the two countries signed an agr 
‘iren and Heilungchiang, with Jehol—were under | Japanese and Russian forces clashed (1938): 
ontrel of the Japanese army, proclaimed | Changkufeng-Hill, at the junction of the Siber# 
. 18, 1932) an independent state, to be known | Manchukuoan and Korean borders. ° There 
hukuo. Japan, Italy, Germany, Hungary, |-another clash of armed forces (1939) whic 
lg Rumania, and San Salvador (March | followed by a long truce. Outer Mongolia h 
939) have recognized ‘‘Manchukuo”’. The United | disputed her 1,000-mile boundary with Jai 
States has not recognized the annexation. The | controlled “‘Manchukuo.’’. 
hinese have been fighting Japan (since July, 1937) The soil of Manchuria is one of the riches’ 
sstoration of Manchuria to China. Man- | the world, ‘The area of land capable of cultiva’ 
has an area of 503,013 square miles: and a | totals 27,853,640 acres, of which 11,408,585 acres s 
pulation (1940) of 39,454,026. The capital is |} tilled. The principal crops are soy beans, kaolia 
_ Hsinking. millet, corn, wheat and rice. Lumber is an 
Henry. Pu (Yi (born Feb., 1906), the former | portant produce. The land possesses great mine 
me chu “‘boy’’ Emperor, Hsuan Tung (deposed in | wealth, including iron, gold, coal, magnesite 
_ 1911), was made Ching Chang (Chief Executive) of | oil shale. | 
he new government (March 9, 1932), and en-| Conscription for males between 19 and 40 
as Hmperor Kang Teh (March 1, 1934). He | a three year period of military ‘service ‘prey 
a Ck 
2 


a Chinese cabinet behind each member The Government decided (1940) to create 
script army of youths of 19 to be united el 
Japanese army under the sole command o 
Japanese commander-in-chief. The Army 
bers approximately 80,000./ There is a Navy 
15 gunboats, six patrol vessels and smaller « J 
The monetary unit is the yuan, worth about: 
cents in American money. ‘ Al 
Government receipts (1941) were estimated 
*1.800,000,000 yuan and expenditures i, 


rf ohne , e 
ot aaa Colombia : 

Baas si, (LA REPUBLICA DE COLOMBIA) | . | 
Capital, Bogota—Area, 448,794 square miles—Population (1942), 9,523,200 4 


i 
a bl: f 
i ie of Colombia, situated in the ex-]| range consists mostly of high table lands 
northwest of South America, extends up the | and healthful, the most denkcle populated 
is of Panama to the Republic of Panama.| of the country. The Magdalena River, it 
a coast line of 782 miles on the Pacific} east, rises in the high Andes and flows north 
, and 1056 miles on the Caribbean Sea. It| the Caribbean Sea. 12 miles from Barranau 
os ee ee ee and ht on the/| It iS Boe aes + river steamers for 970 
. and I nm the south. as far i ig ) La Do 
ree arent Lik yet ORY Nes the bc acaraiied 590 ieee Tee ees is heiag ss 
yt f Stern Cordilleras, run roug Snow-crested mountains standi 1 ; 
country from north to south. The eastern! over the Equator are one. of mahy eee L 


_ Stands a Japanese adviser. There are 
han 600 Japanese in the government. 

hukuo’’, the Manchu State, is the former 

portion of China bounded on the north 
ria (U. S: S. R.), the boundary being the 
River; on the east by Siberia, and Korea 
on the southeast by Korea, the boundary 
Yalu River; on the south by the Yellow 
a; and on the west by China, Mon- 


mic splendor in Colombia. Tourists are also at- 
eted by the famous Tequendama Falls, a natural 
nder near Bogota. 

‘he country, conquered and ruled by Spain for 

S, won its freedom in the revolt of the 

-American colonies (1811-24), the liber- 
Simon. Bolivar, establishing the Republic 
folombia (1819). Venezuela and Ecuador 

(1829-30). 

il of Colombia is fertile and agricul- 
is a growing industry. Mild coffee is pro- 
d extensively. Rice, tobacco and cotton are 
vated, besides cocoa, sugar, tagua, wheat and 
nanas. Dyewoods are important commercially 
bber; tolu balsam and copaiba trees are being 
the country is rich in minerals. Seventy-five 
es from Bogota are the Muzo emerald mines, 
ch have been in operation for four centuries. 
ar Somondoco are the Chivor emerald mines, 
ed lo before the conquest and later for 
ime by the Spaniards, but abandoned. Redis- 
pred, they have been opened again by an Ameri- 
company. Other minerals are gold, silver, 
per, lead, mercury, cinnabar, manganese, 
tinum, coal, iron, limestone, salt and petroleum. 
gota, the capital (founded in 1538), is situated 
the Andes 8,660 ft. high. To reach it by the 

alena River and rail requires nearly a week; 
daily airplane service makes it in 242 hours. 


osta Rica, in the southern part of Central 
( a, has Nicaragua for its neighbor on the 
ive and Panama on the south. The lowlands 
he Caribbean have a tropical climate. The 
tior plateau, with an altitude of about 4,000 
has a temperate climate. 

Ban Jose, the capital, situated inland—103 miles 
Tail from Puerto Limon on the Atlantic Ocean; 
‘by rail ftom Puntarenas on the Pacific Ocean— 
f Ray of eo charm with Spanish balconies 
i patios. e crater atop Poas Volcano is the 
3st in the world. Puerto Limon occupies the 
: gy Columbus landed on his fourth and last 


America. 
Rica is well served by steamship and 
services. There are two international 
s, one at Santa Anna, about 15 miles due 
of San Jose and another at Sabana, only five 
tes from the heart of San Jose. 
ee of a high quality is the chief crop. 
nas and cocoa are profuse. Corn, sugar-cane, 
and potatoes are cultivated. Tobacco pro- 
and the distillation of spirits are an 
nt industry. 
forests are extensive; but the lumber indus- 
ligible. Gold and silver are mined on the 
; g slope. Other minerals are quartz, alabaster, 
a 0 , 


alum, slate, onyx, mercury, sulphur 


"copper. 
‘ Constitution (adopted Dec. 7, 1871) has been 
‘ny times modified. The legislative power is 


Capital, Havana—Area, 
the ‘‘Pearl of the Antilles,” largest island 
West. Indies, Hes among the Gulf of 
the Strait of Florida and the Atlantic 
‘ean on the north and the Caribbean Sea on the 
. Key West, Fla., is about 90 miles distant. 
Windward Passage, 50 miles wide, separates 
Haiti to the east, and Jamaica (British) 
5 miles to the south. Yucatan is 130 miles to 
est. Its length is 730 miles, and the breadth 
es 50°miles, with a maximum of 160 miles. 
coas including the larger keys, is about 
miies in length. It has numerous ces 
ply that of Havana, one of the finest an 
in the world, also Guantanamo, and Bahia 
2. Guantanamo was leased for an annual 
of 


va 


,000 to the A ca ie cay fee 
nee been maintained as a nava F 
ata’ ise in Pihar del Rio Province in the 

and in Oriente in the east, where 
‘reach a general elevation of about 3.000 
th Pico Turquino (8,320 ft.) as the highest 

Santa Clara is rough and broken, but 

as and Havana are fiat and rolling. ‘ 
Soil is alluvial and under the tropical! heat 

| humidity the vegetation is of rare richness. 
‘estimated officially that 8,628,434 acres are 
with dense forest. The Jen palm tree 
tes every landscape. All tropical fruits and 
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The population is mainly whites and half castes 
with only 105,807 Indians. Education is free but 
not compulsory. The National University 
(founded 1572) is in Bogota. There are four 
other universities. Roman Catholic is the pre=- 
vailing religion but all are tolerated. Spanish is 
the language of the country. 

Military service is compulsory between the ages 
of 21 end 30 with actual service for one year. The 
normal army is approximately 10,000 with 50,000 
available for war. The Navy consists of two 
destroyers and small boats. The naval personnel 
numbers slightly more than 800. 

There is tri-weekly airplane service to the United 
States. Twenty-four air lines cover 9,280 miles of 
routes in Colombia. 

The Federal Congress consists of a Senate of 57 
members, elected for a term of four years, and a 
House of Representatives of 119, elected directly 
by the people every two years. The President is 
elected by direct vote for four years and is 
eligible for two successive terms. The President 
is Dr. Alfonso Lopez Pumarejo (elected May 3, 
1942) for a four year term. 

Colombia’s principal imports are textiles, metallic 


products, transport materials, food, emicals 
and machinery. 5 ‘ 
The monetary unit is the gold peso with an 


average value of $.57. The budget (1943) is esti- 
mated at 122,509,400 pesos. 


Costa Rica 
(REPUBLICA DE COSTA RICA) 
_ Capital, San Jose—Area, estimated, 23,000 miels—Population (estimated 1941), 656,129 


vested in a Chamber of Deputies, 47 in number, 
with four-year terms, one-half elected directly 
every two years by manhood suffrage: The Presi- 
dent, elected for four years, appoints a Ministry of 
seven. The President cannot be re-elected to an 
immediately succeeding term. After the death of 
Dr. Rafael Angel Calderon Guardia (June 15, 1943) 
Teodoro Picado, president of the Congress and 
Presidential candidate of the National Republican 
party, was elected by Congress (July 16) as its first 
designate for the presidency. For failure to vote 
the first time there is a fine of five colones, the 
second time a fine of fifty colones with a ban of 
holding office for two years. Roman Catholic is the 
religion of the state, but the nation has religious 
liberty. Primary éducation is compulsory and free. 
The National School of Agriculture is in San Jose. 
The language of the country is Spanish. 

The monetary unit is the colon with an average 
value of $0.18. The budget (1942) was estimated to 
produce revenues of 40,586,000 colones with ex- 
penditures of 40,368,045 colones. } 

Chief imports are cotton, iron and steel, flour, 
= ace oil and derivatives, motor vehicles, silk 
goods. 

The standing army, by. convention (1923) among 
the Central American States, is limited to 500, 
but with the reserve and national guard, the pro- 
tective forces number approximately 150,000: ’ 

Costa Rica was the first Latin American country 
to declare war on the Axis and has taken str! 
measures to control all enemy activities. » 


Cuba 


44,164 square miles—Population (estimated 1941) 4,199,952 : 
vegetables flourish. At Havana the mean tempera- 


ture is 76 and the mean rainfall 40.6 inches. 
Hardly a decade passes without a 
hurricane. The population fs about 68% native 
white. 

The island was discovered by Columbus on his 
first voyage of: exploration (Oct. 28, 1492). He 
landed at what is now known as the Bay of Nue- 
vitas and took possession of the country in the 
name of the King of Spain. It was called suc- 
cessively Juana, Santiago and Ave Maria, finally 
regaining its Indian name of Cuba, 

Cuba, with the exception of the period (1762-63) 
remained a Spanish colony untii the sovereignty 
was relinquished (Dec. 10, 1898) under the terms 
of Treaty of Paris which ended the armed inter- 
vention of the 
Cubans for 


dent for a term of four years (he is ineligible to 
succeed himself); a 
eight-year terms and a Hi 
with four-year terms. 


vote : 

Aiter the overthrow si the Machado ime 
(1933), the 1902 Constitution, which bad. eon 
amend (1928) was placed in. force by the Pro- 
yisional Government of Presicent Cespedes. The 


destructive — 


Noy. 15, 1939) 
drafted 
| security, 
reforms. 
The 


nited States ‘and 
It 


internal affairs of, Cuba under the Piatt Amend- 


Dt, 27) 

‘Commercial relations between Cuba and the 
ited States have been specially close since Cuban 
ependence, A reciprocal trade treaty was ne- 


nd _ 2,285,000 

Cuba is the 

sugar producer in the world. To- 

¢ ; and the manufacture of cigars and 
‘ wk next in importance. The amount 
gar exported to the United States is in ac- 
ance with a quota established by the Washing- 
government. Cuba’s quota represents 28.60 


of the United States consumption and in 
Med for the admission of 1,932,343 short 


Wee ig n> 
se of the shortage created by the war in 
shipments of sugar from other producing areas, 

jas able to export to the United’ States 


Molasses and other derivities with sugar, 
sent 73% of the exports. Tobacco is culti 
chiefly in the famous Vuelta-Abajo district: Ot: 
agricultural products are. coffee, pineapples, 
nanas, citrus fruit and cocoanuts. Cabinet w 
(mahagony and cedar), dyewoods, fibres, g 
resins and oils are important commercially. Ir 
copper, manganese, gold, petroleum and salt — 
some of the minerals. 4 : te 

The livestock industry has been expanded fr 
an importing to an exporting basis. The last li 
stock census (1940) reported 5,334,813 head of ¢ 
tle, the largest ever recorded. There are mp 
than 3,000 miles of railroads, with a main 
line running across the Island from Guantanaé 
Bay to Guane, a distance of more than 700 
Havana, Camaguey and San Antonio de los 
are important air bases. i j 

The Republic has no lands for sale. Large ara 
are held by native owners and many of 
tracts can be.purchased. Some land has 
givenito the poor. 

Education is compulsory between the age! 
and 14. Among the higher institutions of learn® 
is the University of Havana (founded in 172% 
The Roman Catholic religion is predominant. J 
language is Spanish with English widely 
stood. . 

Compulsory military service was established (Ja 
5, 1942). The strength of the army is sligh® 
more than 16,000 and the navy approximately 3,0 
Cuba declared war on Japan (Dec. 9, 1941) ak 
on Italy and Germany (Dec. 11, 1941). Fy 

The monetary unit is the peso with an averg 
value of $1.00.’"The budget (1943) was estimated | 
96,844,000 pesos. is a " 


{ 
| 
re: 


Czechoslovakia 


: { (CESKOSLOVENSKA REPUBLIKA) 
Capital, Prague (Praha)—Area, 54,244 square miles—Population (1939), 15,247,000 


akia was the first country, after Aus- 
under the Nazi occupation (1938 and 
‘lies in the heart of Europe and like 
Austria and Hungary, is a landlocked 
the sea. Its 


ing from 50 to 100 miles. 
two extensive mountain systems in 
hoslovakia: the Carpathian in the eastern parts 
1 Slovakia and Carpathian Ruthenia 
the Sudeten in the west on the German bor- 


the magnificent ice caves in Dobsina in 
nown as the ‘‘Slovak Paradise.’’ There 
erous labyrinths and towns of rock such 
Decin Walls (in the Bohemian-Saxon 
and the Tissa Walls at the point 


among the foremost in Europe. 
Merera the capital, has a wealth of mediaeval 
ar cture equalled by few other cities of Eu- 
ore than 3,500 years back there was a 
) t within the territory which is now oc- 
pied ca ety day Prague, on the site of the 

castle of Vysehrad. 

- Czechoslovakia possesses one of the richest ter- 
ritories in Europe, both in the matter of natural 
resources and industrial development. Agriculture 
and forestry claim.40% of the population. Wheat, 
rye, barley, oats, potatoes, sugar beets, corn and 
ops are grown in abundance. Beer production 
was enormous. The Bratislava munition factories 
ere among the most extensive and efficient in 
the world. There were also numerous textile and 
paper mills, glass, 
“chemical factories. 


furniture, stone, meétal and 
Since 1924, when the land 


| 


reform bill was actually folowed by the seque: 
tion of the large estates owned by the . fornm 
Austrian aristocracy, the country has been a 
veloped into a land of peasant holdings. Mine 
wealth is great and comprises both soft and he 
coal, iron, graphite and garnets, silver, co 
lead, and rock-salt. ( 3 
The majority of the population, 75%, was Ror 
Catholic, the rest Protestant. ; 
Institutions~oef higher learning were the C 
University in Prague (founded in 1348);. the 
versities of Brno and of Bratislava and the G 
man University in Prague. The Reich prote 
closed all the universities (1939). ie 
Government receipts (1939) for the Ce 
Government alone were estimated at 3,191,600,C 
crowns, expenditures 3,191,300,000. The estimatt 
provided for additional revenue from Boh 
Moravia and Silesia of 4,638,000,000 crowns az 
expenditures of -4,902,000,000. 1 -z 
Peace time exports are woolen goods, cottor 
coal, glass, sugar, iron and steel, grains, 
and leather. Imports are largely fruit and vi 
tables, cottons, woolen goods, fat and oils, 
and steel, machinery, mineral oils, co: ’ 
chemicals. ; ; > 
The Czéchoslovak Republic was recreated as 1 
result of the First World. War. The reestablis 
ment of independence marked the culmination 
the struggle of the Czechs and Slovaks for { 
dom, a struggle the beginning of which went 


The Czechs and Slovaks are two closely rela 
branches of Slav origin. Each has its own li 
language, but a Czech understands Slovak wit 
any effort and vice versa. In the ninth ec 
they formed a single state, the Great Mor 
Empire, which was destroyed during the 
yar invasion of Central Europe in the ten 
century. Later the Slovaks lived in, the Hu 
garian and, the Czechs in the Austrian ha’ 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire. Religious an 
litical persecutions in the sixteenth and 
teenth century led to an unsuccessful. revo 
aoe hee Soe at = Hee dost of th 

m a e Battle o e ite Moun 
Presue a 1Ga) io - a } haa 

zechoslov: ndependence was official 
claimed (Oct. 28, 1918) after the presked 


ee 


~S. 
Be 


a-Hungary. The constitution of the re- 
ic was adopted by the National Assembly 
. 29, 1920) providing for a National Assembly 
a the legislative authority over the whole 
imtry, Carpathian Russinia to have autonomy. 
8 Assembly, elected by universal suffrage, and 
: BP pororeonal representation, was composed 
a Chamber of hag toe rd six-year tenure, and 
nate, eight-year ure; both in joint session 
ect the President of the republic for a seven- 
term. The first president was T. G. Masaryk 
mm 1850) who during World War I organized 
hoslovak Legions in Russia, France and 
‘and headed the liberation movement in the 
vente countries. Masaryk resigned (1935) because 
old age. Dr. Eduard Benes (born at Kozland, 
, 28, 1884, Bohemia) was elected President 
- 18, 1935) and resigned in the face of Ger- 
n diplomatic pressure (Oct. 5, 1938). 
he invasion of Czechoslovakia started with the 
upation, after Munich (Oct. ist, 1938), of the 
b gically important Bohemian mountain bas- 
m populated by the ‘“‘Sudeten’’ Germans. The 
upation was decided on by the conference held 
; ich among Prime Minister Neville Cham- 
mn of Great Britain, Premier Eduard Dala- 
r of France, Adolf Hitler of Germany and 
mito Mussolini of Italy. The cession of the 
to was made without Czechoslovakia par- 
ipation and against the Prague government's 
Dtes Czechoslovak parliament never having 
en its approval. The Munich agreement by 
h the “‘Sudetenland’’ was ceded to Germany, 
repudiated by the British Government (Aug. 
942) with the announcement that the post- 
— boundaries of Czechoslovakia wovld not be 
enced by any acts arising from the signing of 
p agreement. _ 
he new frontier was fixed (Nov. 20, 1938) and 
result was Czechoslovakia lost 10,056 square 
of territory and a population of 4,922,440. 
_ divided as cOnRvE: 


rea Population 

Res casks Fite, 11,701 sq. mi. 3,653,2 
Bere c ri... to. 008-80. Mi. 1,027,450 
419 sq. mi 241,698 


bland had demanded the cession of Teschen 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary also had put for- 
ai demands which were granted when the 
frontier was defined. 
name of the country. was changed to 
o-Slovakia and a central government with 
autonomous governments for Bohemia and 
Slovakia and Ruthenia, renamed Car- 
bho une were created under the Munich 
ment. 
an troops invaded Bohemia (March 14, 
and seized Prague. Two days later Chancel- 
itler declared Czechoslovakia no longer ex- 
and that Reich forces would preserve order. 
nia and Moravia, with ean area of 28,717 
e miles and a population of 10,897,000 (1939) 
organized as a Protectorate of the Reich and 


e Free City of Danzig is on the Baltic Sea, 
the Polish corridor to the west, Poland to the 
th, and East Prussia, of which it was formerly 
, to the east. The River Vistula, coming 
n the extensive Polish hinterland, runs through 
erritory to the Baltic. The population (cen- 
of Aug., 1929) is preponderantly German. The 

et contains 258 localities, of which 252 are 
communes, two forest-estate divisions, and 
cities, including the municipality of Danzig. 


ion is com ry. / 
orn City Of Danzig was established under 
eaty of Versailles (Nov. 15, 1920) to create 
for Poland. It was,under the protection of 
e of Nations. It had a Volkstag of 72 
. The Senate consisted of 22 members 
d from the Volstag; the President and seven 
se are Chief Senators, form the Ministry, and 


_eleci -year term. 
selected is" Gaarch 22, 1939) disregarded the 


Capital, Copenhagen—Area, 16,575 square 

i the ninsula of Jutland, 
foue 1 the north from Germany, which 
land neighbor, between the North Sea 
d the Raltic Sea, with the adjacent islands. 
ae Skagerrak separates it from Norway, and 


nma 


astin 
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Danzig 
(DIE FREIE STADT DANZIG) 
Area, 754 square miles—Population, 415,000 
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Baron Constantin von Neurath was named Pro- 
tector. Reinhard Heydrich was named Protector 
(Sept. 27, 1941) when von Neurath asked tempo- 
rary leave and a state of emergency was decreed. 

Heydrich was eventually killed by two Czech 
patriots (June, 1942) the assassination having re- 
sulted in the Nazi reprisals during which hun- 
dreds of Czechs were killed, including the whole 
ta of the community Lidice, which was 

urned to the ground. 

The Reich assumed supervision of military and 
foreign affairs, communications and customs. Later 
the military forces were disarmed. 

The establishment of the protectorate has not 
been recognized by the United States, Great 
Britain and France. Italy formally recognized 
the annexation (Sept. 14, 1939). X 

Slovakia, with an area of 14,836 square miles 
and a population of 2,450,096, declared its in- 
dependence (March 14, 1939) and Hitler offered 
to protect it. A treaty was signed in Vienna four 
days later in which Germany guaranteed to protect 
the boundaries of Slovakia for twenty-five years 
and in return received permission to construct 
and man fortifications along the Slovakian border. 
Slovakia was to remain an independent State, 
with its own army, currency and diplomatic repre- 
sentatives abroad. Dr. Josef Tiso was named 
Prime Minister and elevated by Parliament to 
be President (Oct. 26, 1939). Hungary recognized 
the independence of Slovakia (July_1, 1939). Uni- 
versal military service for a period of two years 
from 20 to 50 years was decreed (Jan. i8, 1940). 
Parliament adopted a constitution (July 21, 1939 
that made the remnant of Czechoslovakia an au- 
thoritarian republic with a National Council of ten 
to govern; a president elected for seven years, 
with a Parliament of eighty elected for five-year 
terms. The National Council has authority to 
issue decrees without a ratification by Parliament. 

Hungary marched into Carpatho-Ukraine 
(March 4, 1939) and annexed that country. 

Immediately after the invasion of all Czecho- 
slovakia (March, 1939) the Ozechoslovak Govern- 
ment was formed in London under Dr. Eduard 
Benes, which continued to function with its diplo- 
matic representation with the United Nations. 
A State Council of 40 members, formerly Czech 
and Slovak members of parliament and Senate, 
was also reestablished in London to act as tempo- 

parliament in exile. The Government in 
London was recognized by many nations. 

The Czechoslovak Government in London and 
the Polish Government in exile decided (Nov., 
1940) to unite after the war in a Czechoslovak- 
Polish Confederation. A  Czechoslovak-Soviet 
Treaty of’ mutual assistance was signed in Lon- 
don (July, 1941). 

The fighting forces of Czechoslovakia within the 
United Nations consist of a military unit and air- 
force operating from England and milit: units 
fighting in the Near and Middle East as well as in 
the Soviet Union. 


onstitution and prolonged for another four years 
& f the Wolkstag expiring in May. The 


position deputies having been forced to resign, 
The Senate voted (Aug. 24, 1939) to make Albert 
Forster, Nazi party leader, chief-of-state, giving 
him precedence over Arthur Greiser, hitherto nead 
of the government as Senate President. 

Forster proclaimed -the reunion of Danzig to 
the Reich (Sept. 1, 1939) and the Free City was 
accepted into the Reich at once by Chancellor 
Hitler. The city received (Dec. 20, 1940) the right 
to call itself ‘‘the Hanseatic City of Danzig.”” The 
British Government considers Danzig as territory 
in the occupation of Germany. 

“Chief exports are grain, sawn timber, coal, ores 
and sulphates; principal imports are salt herrings, 


coffee, cocoa and tea. 
ni t unit is the gulden, worth about 
ois ett Sn American money. The budget (1939) 


balanced at 126,880,000 iden. 


Denmark . 


(KONGERIGET DANMARK) 
miles—Population (estimated 1939), 3,805,000 


Kattegat from oka The country consists of 
S. 

low, vadulatiygdnds in the North Atlantic, about 

300 miles northwest of the Shet 


lands, belong to 
Denmark. Great Britain established a. protec-. 


i \ ie +e 
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torate over the islands (April 11, 1940). The 
'. {slands have a combined area of 540 square miles’ 
_ and‘a population (1935) of 25,744. ' 
The origin of Copenhagen dates back to ancient 
_times, when the fishing and trading place named 
Havn (port) grew up on a cluster of islets in the 
Sound, but Bishop Absalon (1128-1201) is regarded 
as the actual founder of the city: On one of the 


€ Gu 
is i 
King of Iceland. i aa Aa, 

Germany invaded Denmark (April 9, 1 
although a ten-year pact pledging Germany ne 
make war or use force against Denmark ; 
signed (May 31, 1939). 2 hese 
Parliamentary elections, the first since Naz’ 
cupation, were held (March 23, 1943) and n 
than 90 per cent of the electorate went to the pi 
The five dominant parties, united on a platfor: 
national unity and principles of free nati 
democracy, polled 362,000 more votes than in 
last previous election (1939). There follows 
vote by parties: Social Democrats 894,636 aga 
729,619 in 1939; Conservative party, 421,051 
301,625; Liberals, 376,463 against 309,155; Rac 
party, 175,025 against 161,839; Right Union, « 
against 33,783; Danish Nazi party, 43,277 
31,032. The Farmers’ party polled 24,700 
loss of 23,000. a 
The Social Democrats won 66 seats, a gal 
two, Conservatives 31, a gain of five; Far 
Liberals, 31, a loss of two; Radicals, 13, a los 
one: Right Union, two, a loss of one; Farmal 
two, a loss of two. The Danish Nazi party 
tained two seats, losing one, and a German | 
nority party lost its single seat.. A minoj 
pro-British party won three seats. The outlas 
Communist party is not represented in the 3 
Parliament. , 5 

Some Nazi leaders had called on the elector) 
to abstain from voting while Danish author 
called on the people to ‘‘appear and vote.’ 
result was that 15 per cent more voters appe 
than in the previous election. 

The Evangelical Lutheran is the establiss 
religion, Education is compulsory. The Unive 
of Copenhagen was founded (1479). _ fe 
2 Far The tee Bee the es of . ae ire 
a ouse of Commons), with 149 members, and the | every. able- i man ing liable for 

Lands’ a) (Senate), with 76 members. Men and | from 20 to 36. The Navy comprised fleet and 
% 1 of 25 years of age have the franchise. The | defense forces with an aircraft fleet of 35 unit: 
is Erik Scavenius. The monetary unit is the krone with an a’ 
King of Denmark is Christian X (born | value of $.20. The budget (1942-1943) est: 

sot. 26, 1870).. He succeeded his father, Frederik | revenue at 718,900,000 kroner and expendit 
VHI (May 14, 1912) and married (April 26, 1898) | 962,500,000. 


y other with the exception of the United States. 
e fisheries also are important. 

The first cooperative consumers | society was 
established (1866) and today the system: has 
1,964 affiliated societies and includes 370,000 house- 


two bodies—the Folketing 


GREENLAND 
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from Denmark (1916). 
An agreement was concluded between the 
States and the Danish minister in Wash 
(April 9, 1941) whereby the United States g 
Tight to establish military and naval bases 
island and in turn pledged protection to 
land against aggression. j ) 
Greenland trade has been a state. monopoly 
Denmark since 1776. Denmark declared the en 
island Danish territory (May 10, 1921) and (Ju: 
16) ordered all coasts and islands closed to.no 

Danish vessels. : 
Trade is chiefly with Denmark. The-depositsi 
Gteentana eryolite are the largest in the world. Fish, fur 
enland discovered by | graphite are the other exports. Trade in Green 
is a state monopoly. ) \ 


Dominican Republic 
0 (REPUBLICA DOMINICANA) 


Capital, Ciudad Trujillo—Area, 19 332 squgre miles—Population (1942), 1,7 1 
» 19, I 68,163 
The Dominican Republic occupies the eas i Romi 
‘portion, about two-thirds, of the Island of ore cation is Onan Re Cee eee 
mingo, or Hispanola, the name given it by Co- 
us, the second largest of the Greater Antilles, 
1 ted between Cuba on the west and Puerto Rico 
the east. The boundary between it and the Re- 
ublic of Haiti, which occupies the western part 
nhs is 193 miles long. It has a coastline 


ee | 


or paper money). Th 
toes, | is from the United tates. ce 


e State has n pera 
and there is toleration for all faiths. The peneinires ay Gia. cap oe at Oo Cae 
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Foreign Countries—Ecuador: Egypt 
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Ecuador 
(REPUBLICA DEL ECUADOR) 


Capital, Quito—Area, 275,936 square miles—Population (Census 1942) 3,085,871 


ador, on the Pacific Coast of South America, 
mds from about 100 miles north of the Equator 
00 miles south cf it. It is bounded by Colombia 
phe north and Peru on the east and south. te) 
lera of the Andes cross the country, with 
pzen peaks above 16,000 ft. in height, of which 
aimbes (19.544 ft.) ahd Ancisana (18,200 165 
ain i .) an nt: 19,260 ft. 
the highest. 
cluded in the area of Ecuador are the Galapagos 
S and the Archipelago of Colon, with an 
B Of 3,028 miles. 
uador is a republic. According to the Consti- 
ion, the President is elected directly by the 
ple for a four-year term and the Congress con- 
of xe. Houses: the Senate and the Chamber 
Weputies. 
ir. Arroyo del Rio was elected President (1940) 
four years. Congress granted (Aug. 6, 1941) 
imited powers in economic affairs to the presi- 


Mited States forces occupied bases on_ the 
Elena Peninsula, westernmost area of Ecua- 


~ and on the Galapagos Islands, in the Pacific 


The country is rich in undeveloped minerals.” 
Rich silver ore is found at Pillzhum in Cafar, 
Petroleum output is increasing. Large deposits of 
copper, iron, lead, coal and sulphur are known to 
exist. Agricultural products include cereals, po- 
tatoes, fruits, cocoa, coffee. Wild rubber, mangrove 
bark (for tanning) alligator skins, and kapok 
are imported commercially. The so-called Panama 
or “‘Jipijapa’’ hats, made of Toquilla straw, are 
manufactured in Ecuador. 

Ecuador is the chief source of the supply of 
balsa, a light wood, half as heavy as cork but 
exceptionally strong and used in aircraft and ma- 
rine construction because of its weight and de- 
pendability. 

Ecuador's independence dates from the Battle of 
Pichincha (May 29, 1822). 

Roman -Catholic is the dominant religion, Pri- 
mary education is compulsory. Military service 
is compulsory. The Army (1938) numbered ap- 
proximately 8,000 officers and men. F 

The monetary unit is the sucre with an average 
value of $.07. 


es to the west, (Sept. 1942). The chief The budget (1942) was estimated to balance at 
Inds in the lapagos archipelago are San | 130,800,000 sucres. 
stobal. (Chatham), Santa (Florena), | The chief imports are cotten goods, metals, 
hta Cruz (indefatigable), San Salvador (James) | jewelry, foodstuffs, liquors, drugs, chemicals; 
Isabella (Albemarle). “ woolen, silk, rayon and linen goods. The United 
Scuador has broken relations with the Axis ee ranks first as the source of Ecuadorean 
mtries. imports. 
ue pt 
Egypt 
(MISR) + 


Capital, Cairo—Area, estimated, 383,000 square miles—Population (Census, 1937), 


pt occupies the northeast corner of Africa 
the Mediterranean Sea on the north and the 
id Sea on the east Beyond that, between the 
if of Suez and the Canal and the Gulf of Aka- 
h, lies the Sinai peninsula, 150 miles long, fiat 
i sandy. On the south is the Anglo-Egyptian 
n, the parallel of the 22° north latitude form- 
e boundary. To the west is Libya. 

he Valley of the Nile and the delta are the 
‘Egypt of 60 centuries. Here are 13,600 square 
oO: tp Males goa TOG BEES (= we 
ren canals, roa ate and other agri- 
HUI Doins 3,850 by the surface of 
The Nile has a 


= 


th 


of 4,000 


; 


maxim 
it falls slowly 
e At Cairo the 
iximum rise (average hed 
‘beginnig of October. 


Gree late the flow of the Nile and 
of fen die Gabel Awlia dam, is the longest 
th easuring 


rid, m 
Srrieates 


and south of Deirut 
rectangu- 
size an 
to 


off and 
broadcast on the uncover Jand. A system 
n i ing deep canals was 
snnial irrigation by digging pipe this 
e 


\ 


Wi. ety of minerals is found in Egypt, princi- 
hale ee and petroleum. a Biheat are 

25, sulphate of magnesia, talc, building stones, 
n, natron, salt, gold, alum, copper, beryl, 

ite and sulphur. j 


15,920,702 


Many automobile highways—some of them 
through the desert—have been constructed, 

Four-fifths of the people are of ancient Egyp- 
tian stock, whose forbears by their labor built 
the pyramids for their kings, and whose phyisical 
characteristics were pictured in the mi Paint- 
ings of the temples and tombs and on the papyrus 
scrolls 6,000 years ago. 

Moslems form 91.40% of the population, Chris- 
tians 8.19%, and Jews, 0.40%. Illiteracy, which 
was high until some years ago, is being eradicated 
by the Government. Education is now compul- 
sory for all children between the 
There is a famous seat of Moslem 


Gi ite Gain ed #08 doa te 
I University, at Giza, oppos ro, foun 
: i uk I University, has 


art of the Turkish Empire, with 
Originally a p $3) es 


Canal for twenty years, till such time as E t 
could build up a force sufficiently powerful to take 
over such duties; this Treaty also accorded the 
British, as the Ally of Egypt, the use of Alexandria | 
and Port Said as naval bases; and, as such, further 
permitted her to move troops over Egyptian terri- 
tory in the event of war or threat of war. 

Military service is compulsory between the ages 

of 19 and 27 with recruits called to colors on a 
large scale in the expansion of the eee The 
strength of the Army (1937-1938) was 22,560, but it 
lias been increased and re-equipped. The Air Force 
consists of more than 500 planes. The Defense 
Gouncil decided (1938) to build a fleet of 36 units, 
@ cruiser, minelayers, minesweepers and subma- 
rines, but war has halted the program. , 
Egypt ended rene — aves (Dec. 8, 1941) 
France (Jan, 6, ; 
Sa ring of Egypt is Faruk I (horn Feb. 11, 

1920), son of the late. ing Fua 
Nazli. He succeeded his father ( 
married Oe a Pca is! 
SS asha Zu 

Robamed Pasha Said, Prime Minister 1910-14 and 
in 1919. A daughter (born Noy. 17, 1938) .was 
christened Ferial. second daughter was born 
| (April 7, 1940) and named Fawzia. * 


Foreign Countries—Egypt; Estonia; Ethiop 


' The Constitution of 1923 provides for a Parlia- 
+ ment composed of a Senate (Maglis al Shuyukh) 
-. and a Chamber of Deputies (Maglis al Nuwwab). 
Two-fitths of the Senators are appointed by the 
‘King, the remainder elected directly by the people, 
as are the Deputies. The Prime Minister is Musta- 
pha Nahas Pasha. 

The monetarv unit is the Egyptian pound. The 
budget (1942-43) was estimated to balance at 56,- 
526,000 pounds. 


The principal imports are textiles, mineral, 


chemical and pharmaceutical pro 

cork articles; paper; metals; machine: c 
vehicles. Exports are chiefly agricultural 
and cotton. 


conducted in normal times to thé Pyrami 
Sphinx of Giza and the ruins of ancient Me 
and the monuments at Luxor and Karnak. 


@ 
Estonia 


(EESTI VABARIIK) " 
Capital, Tallinn—Area, 18,353 square miles—Population (estimated 1939), 1,134,000 


tonia comprises the former Russian province 
of Estonia, the northern part of Livonia, and 
western parts of the Government of Pskow and 
Petingrad, It is bounded by the, U. S. S. R. 


8 are important indus- 


7] »has oil shale deposits distributed over an 
rea of 2,000 square miles. 

There is no state religion: 78.6% of the popula- 

Lutherans, 19% Greek orthodox. Educa- 

ree. There is a famous university in 

founded in 1632, and a Technical University 


nn, 
thief exports are dairy products, PAve: 


d’ fertilizers. 

De Constitution of Jan. 1, 1938, provided for a 
State President elected for six years by direct vote, 
endl Parliament of two houses. The members of 

; eae are elected by the people;’ those of the 

ond 


_ second are chosen by various public organizations 


- 


and local government bodies. Military service y 
compulsory with service of one year in the acit} 
army. . f 
Estonia declared her independence (Feb. 24, 19/4 
after the Bolshevist coup d’etat. : 
Military service was obligatory. 
Estonia is known as acount 
towns. Tallinn was founded 


‘- 4 
of quaint 


Estonia. was admitted into the Union of So 
Socialist Republics (June, 1940) and later occupix 
The Constitutional Government was suspends 
After war started between Germany and the U. 
S. R., Estonia was invaded and occupied by 
German Army. The occupations by the U. S. S.. 
and Germany have not been recognized by t 
United States or Great Britain. 2. 
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Ethiopia _ 


pity 
©: 


hiopia (or Abyssinia) is a mountainous vol- 

anic country in northeast Africa, bounded by 

Eritrea (Italian), French Somaliland and British 

_ Soma’ ind on the northeast, Italian Somaliland 
10x, sa 


a1 southeast, Kenya Colony (British) on the 


important products, are hides and skins, wax, bar- 
Millet (dhurra), wheat, gesho (which serves as 
titute for hops) and tobacco. Rubber trees 
merous. Iron is manufactured into spears, 
hatchets. Gold, coal, copper, sulphur 

0 salts are also found. 
e Franco-Kthiopian »railroad (487 miles long, 
mecting Jibuti and Addis Agena) carries the 
ik of produce from the interior to the coast, 
hough Many caravan routes are still widely trav- 


Addis Ababa, The Coptic Patriarch 
has. bee! 


lr mn the supreme head 

the church since the diffusion of Christianity in 

e fourth century, appointing the Abuna, or head 
ishop of Ethiopia, but the Italian Viceroy (Dec. 
1, 1937) decreed the Coptic Church in Abyssinia 
autocephalous and appointed the Albuna, three 


‘ ; (ABYSSINIA: AFRICA ORIENTALE ITALIANA) 
pital, Addis Ababa—Area, 350,000 square miles—Population (estimated, 1939) 12,100,000 natiy. 


metropolitans and three bishops for 
Italian East Africa. — welea evs whole | 


The 
; lescent from Menelik, the so 
King Solomon and the Queen of Sheba. ae: 
Italy, after having broken the treaty of frie} 
ship and arbitration with Ethiopia which she 
signed (1928) invaded the country (1935) wit i 
declaring war, with. modern arms, airplanes © 
gas and subjugated it. The Emperor fought wi 
his armies until he was forced to withdraw, 1 i 
ane eho bad to appeal to the League of Nat 
British and Im 
941) and the Em 
23, 1892) was again 
Ethiopia declare: 
Japan (Dec, 14, 
be oes Nabe ’ 
€ country is in the process of reorgan 
oe erie " ministers named Dee the 
- Inclu n reorganiz: 
oo pomee re ’ anni ie 5 = 
: vast road building project was started und 
Italian domination and approximately 5 ep 0 
were opened to traffic. Th ads’ 


ui 


coe 


Mland formed part of the Kingdom of Sweden 
(1154 to 1808, when it became on autonomous 
md Duchy of the Russian Empire. It declared 
‘independence (Dec. 6, 1917), established a 
Visional Government, and became a republic 
19). Finland is bounded on the north by Nor- 
y, On the east by Russia, on the south by the 
of Finland, and on the west by the Gulf of 
hnia, Sweden and Norway. 
nland was attacked by the Union of Soviet 
alist Republics (Nov. 30, 1939) and was forced 
Make peace after three months of fighting. 
Ough the peace (March, 1940) Finland ceded 
the U.S.S.R. 16,173 square miles of territory 
hh 3 eet of 450,000 which had to be re- 
d the rest of the war-torn country. All 
Tost territory was recovered (1941) in the 
between Germany, and the U.S.S.R. in which 
and became involved as cobelligerent with 
any when the U.S.S.R. renewed its attack 
6, 1941) on Finland. The _ resettlement 
sfugees from Karelia on their conquered land 
progressing although complicated by the virtual 
5 Of all overseas trade by the war. 
iMiand, after the downfall of the Czar, had 
entative government restored to her by a 
sional Government. Following the Bolshevist 
ip d'etat the Diet and Senate (Dec. 6, 1917) 
claimed the independence of the republic. Civil 
between the ‘‘Reds’’ and ‘‘Whites” followed. 
fh German intervention, the “‘Reds*’ were de- 
d and driven back into Russia in two battles 
1918) and the German troops went home 
December of that year. The Finnish Diet re- 
d° (July 17, 1919) to establish a republic, and 
ce treaty acknowledging the independence. of 
ue was signed with Russia at Dorpat (Cct. 
10). 
whe lake and canal waterways are navigable 
,000 miles. Notable are the mighty Imatra 
of the river Vuokski, having in a chan- 
“about 25 yards wide an aggregate fall of 
972 feet in a distance of 1,400 yards and a 
ie (the greatest in Europe) of between 480 
00 cubic meters per second, discharging ulti- 


el; into Lake Ladoga. 
Although extending far north into extremely cold | 


yj 
ay 


nl: 


Capital, Paris—(War) Vichy—Area, 
or 70 years and now an 
for neighbors on the north 


crease from 41,907,- 
eithy was (1942) a 


in Europe west of 
On the 


of France ‘is the so- 
which is bordered on its 


s d Auvergne 
) ft. ther i 
eundy 
s the Vosges, which run 
crest formed the 
and Germany before 


undary line 
World War I. qeace 
lands of the Argonne an e 
Goa aa the frontier. The western 
hwestern part of France consists of fertile 
save for the hills of Normandy and the 


sque rocky coast of Brittany. 
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Foreign Countries—Finland; France 


Finland 
(SUOMEN TASAVALTA) 
Capital, Helsinki—Area, 134,588 square miles—Population (estimated, 1940) 3,887,217 


wee. wee 


iatitudes, with rugged climate and topography, 
Finland is an agricultural country. Lumber fer 
Most important industry. The principal crops are 
rye, barley, oats, potatoes and hay. Other chief 
industries in the order of their importance. are— 
Paper and pulp; iron and mechanical works; tex- 
tiles; leather, rubber and fur; and chemicals. 

_The cooperative system has worked throughout 
Finland for nearly 40 years with marked success. 
There were (1939) more than 7,000 cooperatives 
with a total membership exceeding 900,000 and 
they handled about 25% of the retail trade and 
ne mi et wholesale. : 

niversal military service prevails from 17 years 
to 60. Males reaching 21 are summoned to serving 
for a period of approximately a year for training. 
The conscript then remains in the first reserve until 
40 years old. The second reserve is comprised of 
those between the ages of 40 and 60, conseripts who 
are considered unfit for active service and youths 
between 17 and 21, not yet enrolled as conscripts. 
There is also an Air Force and a Coast Defense. ~ 
The Civic Guards, approximately 100,000, also are 
& part of the national defense, 

The Evangelical Lutheran Church is the state 
religion, although there is absolutely free worship. 
There are three universities—one in Helsinki 
and two.in Turku. 

The President is chosen for six years by an 
Electoral College of 300 chosen by direct vote; he 
appoints the Cabinet. The President is Risto Ryti, 
(born 1889) who was elected (1940) and re-elected 
(1943) for a term limited to.two years under war- 
time emergency procedure. The Premier is Edwin 
J. Linkomies. 

In the general election (July, 1939) the Goy- 
ernment coalition bloc, composed of Laborites, 
Agrarians and Liberals, increased its majority in 
the Diet from 143 to 149. Of the opposition par- 
ties the Conservatives gained three seats while 
the Swedish party, representing the minority 
population, lost three. Fascists and Nazis operat- 
ing in the Patriotic National League lost seven of 
their 14 seats. The voting system is devised for 
proportional representation. 

The monetary unit is the mark with an average 
value of $.02. The budget (1944) is estimated to 
balance at 18,000,000,000 marks. 


France 
212,659 square miles—Population (estimated, 1942) 38,000,000 


On the North Sea and the Channel are the sea- 
ports of Dunkirk, Calais and Boulogne, with the 
great port of Havre at the mouth of the Seine, and ~ 
Cherbourg, an important naval base, between Cape 
Hague and Cape Barfieur. In the extreme north- 
western projection, sheltered by Cape St. Mathieu, 
is the roadstead of Brest. the great naval station. 
Further down the coast is Lorient, St. Nazaire, at 
the mouth of the Loire, with Nantes further up the 
river, Rochefort and La Rochelle. Up the estuary 
of the Garonne is the important port of Bordeaux, 
fourth city of the republic; and at the mouth of 
the Adour, in the extreme southwest corner, is 
Bayonne with its neighboring seaside resort of 
Biarritz. On the Mediterranean coast, which on 
the west is low, with lagoons and sand dunes, there 
is no great port till the mouths of the Rhone are 
passed and Marseilles, the second city of the coun- 
try, is reached. Beyond is the great naval base, 
Toulon, and from there by Nice and Monaco to the 
Italian _ frontier ae beyond runs the beautiful 

a—the Cote d’Azur. 
re. country of arts, letters and science in 
peace time, is also a land of festivals and gaiety. 
There are historical pageants elaborately presented 
in beautiful settings, such as Versailles, St. Ger- 
main, and in some of the many gardens in Paris. 

France possesses 1,300 thermal springs and 120 
health resorts. Spas are scattered through the 
mountain ranges, notably. in Savoy, the Massif. 
Central and the Vosges, Alps, Pyrenees and fhe 
Jura, as well as in the lower slopes of Normandy, — 
Touraine, Provence and many other localities. 
Along the more than 1,900 miles of French coast 
there are more than 900 bathing beaches. 

Much of the history of France may be read in 
her art. ‘The prehistoric remains at Les Eyzies 
in Dordogne, the caves of Monestan in Ariege, © 
the dolmens and menhirs of Brittany, the arenas 
of Arles and Nimes, all speak eloquently of ancient 
are. Traces of the Merovingian period are to be 
found in Aix-en-Provence, Frejus and Poitiers; 
masterpieces of the Romanesque and Gothic 
abound throughout France; the Renaissance and 
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(pee - Foreign untries— rance 


et Co 


; % ~ < i — a 
_ seventeenth century are especially well represented i 2 al 
iy the world-famous chateaux and their gardens, Negotiaté and ratify treaties; 


Exercise the right of pardon an mnest: 


among which Villandry, Versailles, Vaux, Sceaux Receive envoys of foreign powers who s 
and Saint-Gloud are particularly famous. Other accredited to him; _ Ph . 
famous castles are Chantilly, St. Germain-en-Lage, Have the right to declare martial law in ong 
-Fontainebleau, and the Grand and Petit Trianon. more parts of the land; 

The magnificent public buildings and charming He shali not have the power to declare 
‘private mansions built during the eighveenth and without the previous assent of the Legisla: 
nineteenth centuries in Paris, Abbeville, Nantes, Assemblies. ) 
Tours, Orleans and Bordeaux excite the admiration Temporarily he shall also exercise legisle 


_ of tourist and nativevalike. } power: Bee |: 
Throughout France there are many famous Until the formation of new assemblies; 
museums including the world-renowned Louvre, After such formation, in case of foreign ten: 
the Carnayalet and others in Paris. The country or grave internal crisis. | 
is noted for beautiful churches and cathedrals, Under Act No. 3 (July 11) The Senate | 
particularly in Paris, Amiens, Beauvais, Reims, | Chamber of Deputies will continue to exist ti 
_. Chartres, Rouen, Poitiers, Bourges, Strasbourg, | there have been formed the Assemblies provided 
Albi and Arles. The chateaux of France, especially } by the Constitutional Law of July 107 the Sey 
shose of the Loire, are well known. Amboise, Blois, } and Chamber of Deputies are adjourned wW 
Luynes, Chenonceaux, Chambord, Sully, Langeais, | further order and hereafter will be convened « 
‘Cheverny, Chinon, Loches, Azay-le-Rideau, have | on the call of the Head of the State; article | 
_ been available to tourist inspection for the past | the Constitutional Law of July 16, 1875, is repeal 
‘few. years. Carcassonne is known for its old forti- nder Act No. 4 (July 12) M. Pierre Laval 
fied walls. s3 | appointed successor to Marshal Petain in case = 
_ There are many popular winter resorts scattered change was made necessary by events. & 
in mountains of the Vosges, the Jura, the Alps Under Act No. 5 (July 30) A Supreme Cour 


hie 


_. and the Pyrenees. ; sap 
France has four important rivers, the Seine, Rae ee eal crested ae eens body 
Peet nedicire } trevGaronne and ithe: Rhonesthe left] seoemeow non. Such: Gilnisters or Bisa 
bank of the Rhine from Basle, Switzerland, to | B@ve hy p a tap NAS lca nar pete, | 
Lauterbourg, and a dozen others, all, of great fo war prior to Beptember, 1939, and upon itl 
value because of canali : : 
together. The waterways total 7,543 miles in Hee oR ed of attempts against the security 
length, nycte ae canals (repel 3,031 ee ea 5 
France became an authoritarian s in_ the Fi 
wift current of martial and political events that | ©®™amentarians was ae Renee 
culminated (1940) in France signing an armistice Ghiet of the “Preach Suite an ae 
ith Germany and Italy. France ha eclare: ae 
yar against Germany (Sept. 3, 1939). A single po- aecaon act Ne. Sa lite 1D) 
Lie apd SE ake Na SR fe ee ens Service are required to swear allegiance to M 
ction 0 [ars enri 58) ain, A 
d succeeded to the head of the Government. The | Petain personally and are responsible to 
with Germany saw many rapid changes in 


year. Premier Edouard Daladier | (f Foreign Affairs. Marshal Petain “for high n 
ae a iperek ara eet ee 12) ee eee : 
‘served until its resignation (June 16, 1940), | 224 abolish e. office 0 ce Premier. At 
; , ad same time he named Pierre Etienne F 
Petain was named Premier and im- Foreign Minister. Flandin resigned his post | 
9, 1941) and Admiral Jean Francois Darla 
named his successor. The following day M 
Petain designated Admiral Darlan as his su 


eh ee ee eae thts as Chief of the French State should circumsta 


Trance. 
a si . ke the,succession necessary. 
(May 10, 1940) and within a month the | ™@ car 
wecpmens Had) seized these lands and had overrun A recta hety of tba anita ie 
Sak Merny France. German troops entered Paris him and to share with him the duties ‘of direct? 
ry 


Under Act No. 6 (Dec. 1) T 


he deposit; 0 
by 


‘14, 1940) and the Government moved to 
eaux. The cabinet by a vote of 13 to 11, agreed | the French State. 
isk Germany for an armistice. The cabinet, the 


- 
oy) 


ae There zoley ey ee armistice Spb) 
he comp: Ww. ermany was sign t 
22, 1940); the one with Italy two days later. Chief of State—Marshal Petain. ee” 

German Army at the time occupied three-fifths | , Chief of Government and Minister of Fe 
France. « Affairs, Interior and Propaganda—Pierre Lavak 
The Government moved to Vichy (July 2) and Minister of State Without Portfolio Attached! 
‘arliament voted (July 9) full powers to Marshal | the Chief of State—Lucien Romier. - 
>etain to establish a new constitution. The vote| Minister of Finance—Pierre Cathala. , 
_ in the Chamber of Deputies was 395 to 3 and in| _ Minister of Agriculture and Food Supply—W 
the Senate 225 to 1. Bonnafous. ole f 
: Minister of Education—Abel Bonnard. h 
qutinister of Family and Health—Dr. Rayme 
Trasset. = rf 
Minister of Labor—Herbért La Gardelle. } 
.Minister of Air, Navy and Célonies—Admi. 
; v 


Blehaut. } j 


SECRETARIES OF STATE | 
Attached to Layal—Fernand de Brinon, adm 

Pitecior  Adinintah ti Minis 

3 n or ration ter 

etain issu terior)—Georges Hilaire. | : ae 

_ Constitution Police—Robert_Bosquet. 

i nder Act Information—Paul Marion. 

War—Gen. Eugene Bridoux. _ 

Industrial Production—Jean Bichelonne. 

Labor—Hubert Lagardelle, 

Communications—Robert Gribrat. - 

Health—Dr, Raymond Grasset. 


Repub OTHERS 


Under Act No, Delegate General for French+German Edonon 
Petiin are defined. Relations—J: = 
As Chief Executive he will: Commissi peaperlenent yt aed f 
appoint and remove Secretaries of State who 
will be responsible only to him; 
Promulgate laws and enforce their execution: 
Fill all civil and military positions for which no 
other method of choice has been provided by 


law; 
_ Command the armed forces; 


we oy ee 


the Allied cause. ‘‘French colonies supportin 
.Free French movement are French wquae 
al Africa, New Caledonia, Oceania, French 
nercons, French East Indies, French West In- 
‘and French India. Gen. de Gaulle formed a 
meil of Defense of the French Empire to “‘exer- 
the powers of a Government of War in the 
ne of ce on all territories where fighting 
nst the enemies of France continues or will 
er or later be resumed.’’ De Gaulle announced 
pt. 25, 1941) a Free French Council to serve 
er his presidency as a provisional government 
they can hand over their functions to a 
titutionally representative French Government. 
he National Council (created 1941) by Marshal 
ain to frame a new Constitution was scrapped 
2). Lucien Romier, Minister of State who 
esented the Government on the council, said 
it would be reorganized ‘‘with a view of 
blishing contact between the Government and 
Population through the intermediary of local 
national representatives. 

Ihe Committee on National Liberation, which 
bribes itself as a ’’central French power,’ was 
med in Algiers (June 3, 1943) at a meeting be- 
en Gen, de Gaulle and Hon. Henri Honore 
aud, French commander in North Africa. The 
tional members of the committee—the de 
9 government of all French territories not oc- 
ied by the enemy—are Gen. Georges Catroux, 
Massigli, Jean Monnet, Gen. Alphonse- 

ph Georges and Andre Philip. 
ihe Committee definitely fixed the period in 
h it will surrender its powers to a provisional 
nch government ‘‘constituted in conformity with 
laws of the republic.’’ This is to be done ‘“‘as 
Hh as liberation of the metropolitan territory 
mi! S it, at the latest at the toal liberation of 


ce. 
the United States, Great Britain and Canada 
zed the Committee as the administrative 
ity for French overseas territories for the 
od but not as the government of France 
bf the French Empire. The Union of Soviet So- 
ist Republics recognized the Committee as rep- 
ive of the “‘state interest’ of the French 


eee 
uDiic. 
‘he Committee on Liberation named 11 com- 
sioners to govern the French Empire. With 
ir portfolios they are: 

ch men—Gen. De Gaulle and Gen. Giraud. 
fereign Affairs—M. Massigli. 


reduction and Commerce—Andre Diethelm. 
a and Social Affairs—Andre Tixier. 
lolonies—Rene Pleven. 
terior (Director of Underground Organizations 
Metropolitan France) M. Philip. 
rdination of Moslem Affairs—Gen. Catroux. 
fice, Education Public Health—Jules Abadie. 
munications and Merchant Marine—Rene 


2 ment, Supply and Reconstruction—M. Mon- 


nformation—Henri Bonnet. 

Vithout Portfolio—Gen. Georges. 

"nance—Maurice Couve de Murville. 

Prench railways, totalling 26,417 miles, and for- 

owned and operated under seven great rail- 

systems, two of which were state-owned, were 
red (Jan. 1, 1938) into one French National 

Hway system, the Société Nationale des Chemins 


er Fran " 
griculturally, France is a country of small 
the average unit being 24 acres. The French 
nt is a frugal individual and grows most of 
suited to a variety of 


nm are corn, 
barley, oats, potatoes and beets. A grat 
ity of fruits are grown, chiefly apples and 
ars, plums, peaches, apricots, nuts and cherries. 
‘fishing industry is extensive. The government 
ts financially in the culture of silk 


ze coal deposits. Subterranean products, besides 
include lignite, iron ore, bauxite, 

oils, aurifercus ore, asphalt, rock 

salts. The iron ore deposits in Eastern 

¥ og RG pee NF; Central France 
mo e riches e world. 

anufactures occupy a predominant position in 

economic life of the nation, and chief among 

‘are the making of chemicals, silk and cotton 

ss, perfumes and iron products. 

ice-Lorraine, returned by Germany to France 


fash 


d of the World War, had a population 
2 census) of 1,709,749. The census (1921) re- 
ed the lation of enlarged ce as 


d total gs 0 

706, 2 loss of 395,474 over the previgue census 
France, always an attractive country to 

ers, counted as residents (1911) 1,132,696, 
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‘was reelected (April 5, 1939) by 


of ey ee! ied 
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and (1921) 1,417,357 in the pre-war territory and 
1,550,459, comprising Alsace-Lorraine, an inerease 
of foreigners of 284,661. According to these figures 
the decrease of French citizens between 1911 and 
1921 was, for pre-war territory, 2,389,884, or, 
counting the return of Alsace-Lorraine, 813,237. 

The number of foreigners in France (1936 cen- 
sus) was 2,453,507; a decrease of approximately 
400,000 over 1932. The number of households 
ae) was 13,145,184, occupying 9,109,687 

France is in the vanguard in the matter of soci 

welfare legislation. Both employers and eeieneee 
contribute to the old-age pension fund. There is 
also compulsory social insurance against illness, 
maternity, disablement and death. The legislation 
has been continued by the French State. 
‘ The French State repealed (Sept., 1940) the 
famous laws (1904) which nominally denied the 
right to teach to all religious organizations. This 
law was for a long time regarded as one of the 
most important pieces of legislation passed by the 
Third Republic in its struggle against clericalism. 
It was not too rigidly enforced, however, especia'ly 
after the World War of 1914-1918, but schools con- 
ducted by religious groups were nevertheless illegal. 
From now on, religious orders will be allowed to 
resume their teaching under the official control 
and authority of the Ministry of Education, 

Primary instruction is free and compulsory. The 
public schools form the University of France with 
an enrollment (1937-1938) of 5,436,554 pupils in 
a A igi: There are 17 universities in the 
country. 

The University of Paris was founded around 
1150-1170 and the University of Montpellier existed 
as a School of Medicine at the beginning of the 
twelfth century. A faculty of jurisprudence was 
created in the latter part of the century, The 
University of Toulouse aiso was founded in the 
twelfth century. 

The country is predominantly Roman Catholic, 
only about a million persons adhering to the 
Protestant faith. The state recognizes no religion 
and tolerates . The monks of the Grand 
Chartreuse were permitted by decree (March 4, 
1941) to return to France where they receive 
official recognition. 

France, as a Republic, was governed under con- 
stitutional law adopted (1875) and modified (1875- 
1884-1885-1889). Legislative power rested in a 
Senate and Chamber of Deputies, with the Depu- 
ties elected by manhood suffrage every four years. 
The Senators were elected for nine years, one 
third retiring every three years; the election was 
indirect and made by an electoral in each 
district made up of delegates chosen in the muni- 
cipal council of each commune, and of Deputies, 
councillor-generals and district councillors in 
department. 

The two Houses united as a National Assembly, 
elected by absolute majority a President of the 
Republic to serve seven years, meeting e- 
diately whenever a vacancy occurred. The Presi- 
dent selected a Cabinet of Ministers, generally 
from the two Chambers, but was permitted to go 
‘outside the membership. In practice the President ~ 
summoned 2 leader who could obtain a majority in 
the Chambers in support of his policies as Presi- 
dent of the Council (Premier) and he made up his 
list of Ministers and submitted it for approval to 
the two Houses. The number of portfolios varied. 
Each Minister was responsible to the Chambers 
for his acts and the Ministry as a whole was re- 
maemetbte for the general policy of the Govern- 
ment. F 

The unit of local Government was the 
mune. Each commune elected by general suf- 
frage a municipal council which in turn elected a» 
Mayor, who is both a representative of the com- 
mune, the agent of the central Government and 
the head of the police. Each Department had 
representatives of all Ministries and was placed 
under a prefect nominated by the Government and 
having wide functions. The system continues under 
the French State. 

The tenure of office of the Premier was subject 
to the will cf the Chamber of Deputies. If the 
Chamber refused him a vote of confidence, he 
tendered his resignation and another Premier was 
named by the President. 

The last elected President of France was Albert 
Lebrun (1932-1939). He was born (Aug. 29, 1871) 
and elected (May 10, 1932) to succeed Paul Dou- 
mer, who was assassinated (May 5, 1932). Lebrun 

the National As- 


sembly. 

The unit of currency is the franc, stabilized (Feb. 
29, 1940) at 21 milligrammes of fine gold, 

The budget (1942) anticipates revenues of 80,000,- 
000,000 francs and expenditures of 138,500,000,000. 

The French Army ed an the Metro- 


was dividi 
politan and the Colonial armies. peace estab- 


Foreign Cow 


lishment Metropolitan army (1938-1939) consisted 
of an active army of 491,000, of whom 421,000 were 
for home defense and 170,000 a mobile reserve for 
overseas garrisons. The conscript served two years 
in the active army, and was available thereafter 
for a period of 26 years. ; 
The Navy consisted (1941) of seven battleships, 
two of which were disabled at Oran and Dakar, 
two manned by Free French forces in British ports 
- and cne demilitarized at Alexandria, Egypt; one 
aircraft carrier, immobilized at Martinique; 18 
_ cruisers, of which four were demilitarized at 
Alexandria and one immobilized at Martinique; 47 
sloops and other ships of which the Free French 
had at least nine; 50 destroyers of which five were 
ith, the Free French or demobilized at Alexandria; 
, Submarines of which four were with the Free 
French or were demilitarized at Alexandria, and 
minor craft. At the time of the armistice the 
Na’ personnel was approximately 85,000 officers 
en. 
e terms of the armistice provided that all 
aval units, except some left to guard the empire, 
be ‘recalled to specified ports and placed under 
German or Italian control. Germany declared it 
would not use the French fleet against Great 
Britain. The main part of the French fleet con- 
‘sisting of more than 60 ships, including three bat- 
ships, was blown up or scuttled in the harbor 
Toulon (Noy. 27, 1942) to prevent its seizure by 
the Nazis who poured into the last section of Un- 
occupied France not under rule of the Germans. 
‘The armistice terms deprived France of all mili- 
4 pe aircraft at home but there was an Air Force 
verseas. . 
The armistice provided for the demobilization of 


French 


| all naval, dir 


' tion of police troop 
was permitted. AME ra 
All French youth in their 


volunteers. a) tage | 
France constructed a system of fortificatil 
known as the Maginot line, extending 125 my 
along the Franco-German frontier from Swit! 
land ‘to Luxemburg. Later the line was exter 
along the Franco-Belgian border to the North + 
It is estimated that the original Maginot line » 
the extension cost $500,000,000. The extension i 
constructed after the declaration of war by Pre 
against pee une and was not as forn 
he 2 the original line which took five yeari 
uild. : 
The German Army in the Battle of France 
through all except a few miles of the rear of 
line (June 16, 1940) and the French withdrew 
tually all of the 500,000 in the line. Later it © 
reported that the Germans had destroyed the 
so far as its military value was eens t 
Germany began to dismantle the line (19 5 
the land was subdivided into small farms 
handed down to peasant families under a sys 
established in Germany. Se 
More than one-third of the French merch’ 
fleet has been lost or destroyed since 1938, acect 
ing to an article published (1942) in The Merch 
Marine Journal. The fleet in 1938 numbered | 
ships of 1,000 tons or more, divided as follo 
133_ liners, 412 freighters, 28 fruit ships a 
ers. 


Colonies 


Popula- 


Sq. Mi. tion 


57,900} 3.630,000}| 


96 323,500 
281,174 24,461,251 


341,270|28,414,751 


66,102 
8,548 


585,743 


. 53,245) 
1,520 39,920. 


10,068 93,165 


Popul 
Sa. Mi. | tien 


IN AFRICA a: 
162,120 6,242, 
847,552) 7,234, 4 
| "48'313] 2'608,) 
1,8187698|14/944' 
: 21/893] “7 
168,439] 2.516 
959,256) 3,423, 


7, 
2, 


4,275.667/41,801 
4,693,107 70,894, y 
y fa 

at 


Total in Africa 


Grand total in all colonies. 


etain ‘Government. announced (Sept. 30, 
of all French Colonies and Protectorates. 


ALGERIA - 


(L’Al 


u est 
ate Moslems. __ 3 
_ the Northern Territory, area 80,117 square miles, 
divided partments: Algiers, popula- 
m, 2,240,911; Oran, 1,623,356; and Constantine, 
2.727,766.. Each department sends one senator and 
ree deputies to the National Assembly which 
has the right to legislate for Algeria. 


if 


, Tunisia, one of the former Barbary states under 
he suzerainty of Turkey, is situate on the northern 
of Africa, with the Mediterranean Sea on the 
and east, Italian Libya on the southeast, the 
Sahara Desert on the south and Alg 


into three de 


4 


1940) that it would retain full military and civil! 
7 


.| 
gerie) 

Nationals must serve two years with the 
and then may be called up as reservists in 
mobilization. 

The Governor-General is Gen. Georges Ca 
(appointed June 3, 1943). He is also Co: 
of Coordination for Moslem Affairs. Allied fi 
eee caer (1942). i : 

Agricultural products include wheat, barli 
corn, potatoes, artichokes, flax and iobavedea 
and olive oil are produced. Dates,’ 
and figs grow abundantly. . Cattle 
cer oar cular) - paraatt. There are large « 

of iron, zinc, ‘ ; : 
poe ane ead, mereury, copper - 

The pfincipal imports are textiles, ir 
automobiles, petroleum, Sugar, coal, iron and 
pac See bine sero chiefly of w 

eals, Oirve oil, espa : r 
mainly with France. : Bde a 7 


governor, and has a separate 
Territory has a population ( 


TUNISIA 
(Afrikiya; Tunisie) 


west. The capital is Tunis. The country 

eek ee ee a : population - 
608,313. e native 

Arabs and Bedouins peas one 


igeria on the’ The French were obliged to send a milit: 


eS eee 


country (1881) to protect Algeria from 
Geers aie) Mere 
: S y 12, AC: i 
coon protectorate of France. i ae 
P native ruler, Sidi Lamine Bey (born May 12, 
appointed (May 15, 1943) after Sidi Moham- 
Mounsai was deposed by Gen. Giraud, 
h Emilitary. and civil commander in North 


army of occupation consists of 25,000 men 
,150 officers. 

p are large fertile valleys in the mountain- 
th, excellent land for fruit culture in the 
st peninsula, high tablelands and pastures 
® center, and famous oases and gardens in the 


0 


bnch West Africa reaches “from the Atlantic 
mn at about 17° west longitude across Africa 
® Soudan at about 15° east longitude and from | 
outhern desert boundaries of Morocco, Algeria, | 
S and Italian Libya to the Gulf of Guinea and 
indeterminate *boundary of French Equatorial 
: It has been formed by consolidation of 
nh colonies. 
® capital is Dakar. The country was placed 
.the command of the Allies (1942). 
' colonies. export fruits, palm nuts and oil, 
cotton, cacao, timber, and peanuts. The 
imports are foodstuffs, textiles, machinery 


FRENCH EQUAT 
(French 


mch Equatorial Africa is in the heart of Africa 
hes a seacoast on the South Atlantic Ocean 
pen Spanish Guinea and the Belgian Congo. 
Other neighbors are the Cameroons, Anglo- 
tian Soudan, Libya, French West Africa and 


B} 
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south, where dates grow in_profusio: G 
industry is agriculture, Sea wheek barter: cong 
olives, grapes and dates are produced in’ abun- 
dance. besides almonds, oranges, lemons, shad- 
“ai eres a een henna and cork. 
. iron, osphate and 2 = 

portant minerals. ah aes Soc 

Textiles, manufactured metals, and minerals 
comprise the chief imports; agricultural products, 
olive oil, and minerals are the principal exports. 

Government receipts (1940) were 811,198,000 
francs; expenditures 810,954,000. 

(For information on the French protectorate of 
Morocco, see Morocco.) 


FRENCH WEST AFRICA 


and hardware, and spirits. 
France. 


Trade is mainly with 


Colony — Sq. M.  Pop., 1937 
Senegal, incl. Dakar Dist. .... 77,790 1,666,374 
Mauritanian  ..... bela. ieeee) SeBpOLO 370,764 
French Guinea............. 96,886 2,065,527 
Beare CORSti.).2). <. ean dan aie 184,174 3,981,459 
Dahomey Pate 43,23 1,289,128 
French Sudan.........:..-... 590,966 3,635,073 
Niger ., Ce oe enen ae 499,410 1,809,576 
Dakar and dependencies....... 60 126,929 

PME MEN Cs oh ae a oOo ce = ek DERE 1,818,698 14,944,830 

ORIAL AFRICA 

Congo) ; 

Middle Congo.....-.....----++-- 166,069 746,805 

Ubangi-Shari ........ 2.26255. 505 238,767 833,916 

NG Sn sy wad nen aig aE 461,202 1,432,555 
St a dee ee ery eee ee ey | 959,256 3,423,015 


French acquisition began (1841) and its 
to has since been extended by exploration 
;eupation. That part (107,270 square miles) 
to Germany as compensation for acknowl- 
mt of the Morocco protectorate (1911) was 
d to France in the Treaty of Versailles and 
ated in this territory. The capital is Braz- 
The constituent colonies are: 

q. M. Pop., 1932 

93,218 409,739 


is that part of the former German 
Kamerun (captured Feb., 1916). It 

of 166,489 square miles and was allotted 

nce as a Mandate by the Treaty of Versailles. 
constituted an autonomous territory by de- 
farch, 1921). It is governed by a Com- 
foner. ‘The capital is Yaounde. Its popula- 
1938) is 2,516,623, including 3,106 Europeans. 

he colony has two seaports, Douala and Kibri. 
‘chief. products are palm oil, ground nuts, 


Somaliland lies between Eritrea (Italian), 
and British Somaliland 


Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb from Aden 


“area is 8,492 square miles and population 
44,240; the capital is Jibuti; its port on the 


adagascar, an island off the east coast of Africa 
a which it is separated by the Mozambique 
nel (240 miles wide at its narrowest part), is 
80 miles long and 360 miles wide at its 
breadth. Its area is 241,094 square miles; 
pulation (1936, including Mayotte and Comoro 
3,797,936. The capital is Tananarivo. 
adagascar is attached for government the 


sperous archipelago of the Comoro Islands with |. 


‘ea in all of about 790 square miles, and with, 
, 130,253 inhabitants. 
ar came under a French 


aS ebb ong 
ard was declared a French colo 


my (1896). 


egral part of France and is 
tion in Paris by a Senator 
It is an island in the 
miles east of Madagascar, 
643.. The area 


is an in 


two Deputies. 1 
Ocean, about 420 
belonged to France since 1 


ae in India lie along t 
ae Leas Bay of Bengal, in the 
the nozth of the island of 


is Pondicherry, estab- 


and is separated- 


FRENCH INDIA 


Europeans number 4,949. 

There are 300,000 square miles of tropical forests, 
rich in timber, but the output as yet is oniy da 
rubber, and palm oil and ivory. Copper, lead and 
zinc are found. Commerce is chiefly with France. 

The general budget (1938) was balanced at 224,- 
629,000 francs. 

The Government is in control of the Free French 
and received recognition from the United States 
(April 4, 1942). 


CAMEROON AND TOGOLAND 


almonds. hides, cacao and ivory. Trade is princi- 
pally with France. 

The Government is in control of the Free French 
and received recognition from the United States 
(April 4, 1942). 

Of Togoland, 
self-sup’ 


lation of 780,497. 


FRENCH SOMALILAND 


Gulf of Aden, acquired (1862) but mot developed 
until 1884. 

The colony has few industries, but hides, coffee 
and ivory are exported. Jibuti is connec with 
Addis Ababa by railroad and much of Ethiopia’s 
commerce passes through it. , 


MADAGASCAR 


More than 3,000,000 acres are under cultivation, — 


the chief crops being rice, manioc, beans, vanilla, 

corn, coffee, cloves, tobacco, sugar cane and cocoa. 

The “forests are rich in, cabin 

raffia, resins, gums and beeswax. 
‘Agriculture and stock-raising are the chief in- 

Minerals ee include graphite, mica, 
um. 

The budget (1943) estimated expenditures and 


REUNION 


is 970 square miles; the population (1936), 208,858, 
of whom 203,319 are of French e tion. The 
chief products are sugar, rum, coffee, manioc, 
tapioca, vanilla and spices. The chief imports are 
rice and cereals. 


lished by the French East Indian Company (1674), 
which, Ztler changing hands eight tie Fanta 
Weted in the control of France (1814). The colo- 
nies are divided in five dependencies: Pondicherry, 


Me 


et and tanning wood, 


} 
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population (1941), 204,653; Karikal, 60,760; Chan- 
dernagor, 
colonies send one Senator ani 
_ liament at Paris. 
and oil seed the chief export. 


Pondicherry has 


: Area Population 
e Cochin-China 26,476 sq. mi. 4,615,963 
Y , Annam 56,973'sq. mi. 6,211,228 
» Cambodia 67,550 sq. mi. 3,046,432 
Tonkin 40,530 sq. mi. 9,264,309 

EET AOS ee 89,320 sq. mi. 1,023,314 
Kwangchow 325 sq. mi. 300,000 
Total ~- 281,174 sq. mi. 24,461,251 


French Indo-China, situated in the southeastern 
part of Asia with China on the north, Siam on the 
' west and the Gulf of Tonkin and the South China 
- ~Sea on the east and south, comprises five states, as 
shown above. The population includes about 42,000 
Huropeans. The capital is Hanoi, Tonkin. 
‘Under the terms of settlement (1941) of a border 
i SA 

oa) jelou onsisting of two large islands, 
fe Pirpak gabe nd Grande Serta, separated by a nar- 
’ Yow channel, and five smaller islands, is a group 
of the Windward Islands in the West Indies, be- 
¢ i d Dominica. They have been in 


_ Martinique, one of the Windward Islands, in the 
est Indies, has been a possession of France since 
335. It is represented in the French Parliament 
py a Senator and two Deputies. It is administered 

by a Governor, a General Council, and elective 

‘unicipal Councils. In Martinique is located the 
amous volcano, Mt. Pelee, which in eruption on 
1902) destroyed the city of St. Pierre with 
0,000 inhabitants. The island is the birth- 
place of the Empress Josephine. 

Martinique has a population (1936) of 246,712, 
and an area of 385 square miles. The capital is 


ator, assisted by a council, rules the islands. 
.e exports are chiefiy cod, dried and fresh, and 
er fish products. Imports consist of textiles, 
A regular boat 


rench Guiana is on the north coast of South 
erica on the Atlantic Ocean, with Dutch Guiana 
west and Brazil on the east and south. The 
country has lost heavily in population in the last 
several decades, the census oi 1911 returning 49,009 
‘inhabitants as compared with 30,906 in 1936 (in- 
ding the hinterland of Inini, separated territo- 
ly from Guiana July 6, 1930). The area of 
a is 34,740 square miles. The area of Inini 

square miles. Guiana sends one Deputy to 
umber at Paris. The colony has a Governor 
ouncil General of 16 elected members. 


' The French possessions, widely scattered in the 
‘southern Pacific Ocean, were grouped together 
3) as one homogeneous colony under one Gover- 
Tr, with headquarters at Papeete, Tahiti, one of 
Society Islands. The other groups are the Mar- 
s, the Tuamoti Group, the Leeward Islands, 
Gambier, the Tubuai, and Rapa Islands. Ta- 
ti is picturesque and mountainous with a pro- 
e€ coastland bvaring cocoanut, banana and 
oe “Sic tigen meal and other tropi- 
cal fruits, Preparation of copra, sugar an 
poe he een ye . sre 
e area of the islands administered at Tahiti 
is 1,520 square miles; the population is 39.050" 
. . New Caledonia, with an area of 8,548 square 
mites and a population (census of 1936) of 53,245 
is 248 miles long and has an average breadth of 
31 milles._It is about half way between Australia 
‘ and the Fiji Islands.’ Its dependencies are: The 
_ Isle of Pines, the Wallis Archipelago, the Loyalty 
Aslands, the Huon Islands, Fortuna, and Alofi, 


‘S ia , 


38,284; Mahe, 14,092; Yanaon, 5,711. The 
d one Deputy to Par- 
Agriculture is the chief industry 


FRENCH INDO-CHINA 


GUADELOUPE . 


MARTINIQUE 


ST. PIERRE AND MIQUELON 


FRENCH GUIANA 


OCEANIA—SOCIETY ISLANDS (TAHITI, ETC.) 


five cotton mills. 
The total popula 1 of 

the area is 196 square mile: 

capital. Ppisare 


dispute, French Indo-China ceded 21,750 
miles to Thailand. Cambodia yielded 16,88! 
miles and Laos 4,863. . 
French Indo-China was placed under the | 
protection of Japan (1941) according to an 
ment reached by the Vichy France Gove 
and Japan. Under the terms of the accord i 
occupied military and navy bases in Indo-@ 
The whole country was under a Governor-GiG 
with a Secretary-General and a super et 
and each state had a head, that of the colon 
a Governor, and those oi the protectorates 
called Residents Superior. The piaster was & 
ized (1920) at 10 francs (39.2 cents gold). 
The chief exports are rice, rubber, fis 
pepper, cattle and hides, corn,’zinc and tin. 
principal imports are cotton and silk tissues, 
goods, kerosene and motor cars. j 


ernor and an elected Council. The soil iss 
productive. The area of the entire eh tae of is 
is 583 square miles; population (1936) is 
Basse-Terre is the capital. . 

The principal exports are sugar, coffee, \ 
cacao, vanilla, bananas. f 

The United States broke diplomatic mr 
with Guadeloupe (April 30, 1943). 


Fort-de-France. ag 
The chief exports are sugar, Tum, bananas, . 
apples and cocoa beans. Trade is mai 
France. The franc is the monetary unit. 
The United States broke diplomatic r 
Admiral 


Hoppenot later restor 


Governor-General. 
republican government. ~ 
i 


Europe and the American continent. The 
franc, is the medium of exchange. 

The St. Pierre group has an area of 105 
miles; Miquelon, 83 square miles. The popu 
is—St. Pierre: 3,396; Miquelon: 520; total: 
The capital is St. Pierre. i 

Free French forces occupied the islands ¢ 
24, 1941). A plebiscite, held later, voted: fa 
French, 1783; for, collaboration with ~ 
powers, 14; Voided ballots, 215. 


France has a famous penal colony there sin 
known as Devil’s Island. 


08, 
; I Placer gold mining 

most important industry. Exports comprise ¢ 
bananas, various woods, gold, fish glue, rum, # 
wood essense, balata and hides. mul 
French Guiana pledged allegiance (1943) to « 
Henri Honore Giraud, French High Commissii 
for North and West Africa. + 
rm 


The group was acquired by France (1854), 
eee colony was maintained ‘on Nou Island 


The Colony is administered by a Governo: } 
poetiore red cevpede Senerahs It is under contre 
e French, assisted ‘by Uni 
Noumea, is the capital. _ ae 
Mining is the chief industry. Chrome, 
nickel, iron and manganese abound. Other 
erals found are antimony, mercury, cinpnb: 
ver, gold, lead and copper. Agricultural pro 
include coffee, copra, cotton, manioc (ce: 
corn, tobacco, bananas and pineapples. 
The New Hebrides, 250 miles northeast 


oe 
ritain. | 
cotton, cacao and cof 


7 

ital, Berlin—Area, 225,256 square 
Hation data include Austria and the 
e German Reich, as it is called officially, is 
ted i It is bounded 


nm the heart of Europe. 
north by the North Sea, Denmark and 
tic; on the east by Poland, Lithuania, 
Oslovakia and Hungary; on the south by 
hoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Switzerland and Italy, 
on the west by France, Luxemburg, Belgium, 
nd, Switzerland and Liechtenstein. 
climate of Germany is quite mild in sum- 
and rather cold in winter, as in all western 
ip The soil is not naturally fertile, being 
y a glacial plain over which the action of the 
moved much sand: it has always demanded un- 
il artificial fertilization. The land is heavily 
ed. Forestry is far advanced, perhaps more 
cted as a science than in any cther couniry. 
Black Forest of Germany is famed for. its 
‘and as a resort. The highest mountains are 
Bavarian and Austrian Alps in the south. The 
hern part is a plain sloping to the north and 


e longest river within the Reich until recently 
the Oder, whose length is 515 miles. Only 402 
of the Danube lay within German territory 
the addition of 217 miles of the Austrian 
u made this historical and romantic old 
the longest. 
census (1939) gives Germany a population 
5, not including Bohemia and Moravia, 
The census reported 38,812,032 
S and 40,764,726 females (the total does not 
with the official population figures.) The 
rnment announced the density of population 
increased trom 339.2 inhabitants per square 
(1933) to 352.3 and that the population of the 
h, excluding the , Austria, Sudetenland, 
mia and Moravia and Memelland had in- 
about 3,200,000 or more’ than 4 per cent 
. The census disclosed 1,048 women for 
1,000 men and that more maie babies than 
were being born in the Reich. 
‘census also revealed that there remained 
ie Reich 330.892 fullblooded Jews; 72,733 hali- 
42,811 quarterbreeds. These figures 
m- the Old Reich and include Austria and 
‘Sudetenland’’ but not Bohemia and Moravia. 
Jews counted it was said that 88.1 were 
p subjects and 11.9 foreigners and statesless. 
beh its union with Austria the Reich 
d four new neighbors—Italy, Yugoslavia, 
y and Liechtenstein. The Austro-German 
sx of 500 miles has been abolished, but the 
s gained frontiers on the south aggregating 
s. South of Lake Constance, the Rhine 
the boundary between Switzerland and 
h, while at the point where the Inn River 
t+ of the Lower Engadine Valley, the iron- 
Germany, Italy and Switzerland join in a 
triangle. It was the German absorption of 
with the latter’s frontage on southern 
: ovakia that gave the Reich a pincers 
on the Czech republic, thus opening the way 
annexation of the ‘‘Sudetenland.” | 


a 


10 
ifour-power accord (Sept. 1938) include Karls- 
“8 “famous health resort and porcelain center; 
or. its zinc production, an 
g 2 teruGermany 27,275 square miles 

cos! any 27, 
58 It lost Alsace- 


sau 
tion; Eastern an 


BD: 
Poland, 17, 


War I 

many ‘ar 
the League of Nations throug! 
4 French had the sole right 
ars in recompense for 
hi Ae a am 119 $s 

Saar, whic! a vote 0: 5 

1935) declared its desire to rejoin 
turned to the Reich by the League 


ae | eo 
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Germany 
eee REICH) 
mailes—Population (ce 
Sudetedions.) (census, 1939), 79,375,281. 


(The area and 


The plebiscite in Upper Silesia (March, 1921 
resulted in a majority for ween Gea: in the Reich, 
but, notwithstanding, that territory of 1,255 square 
tl a population of 891,669 was annexed by 

The Ruhr, seized and held by France and Belgium 
under the ‘‘sanctions’’ of the Treaty of Versailles 
(Jan. 11, 1923) and extended subsequently, is a 
territory of approximately 965 square miles with 
ne” inhabitants. It was evacuated (Oct. 14, 

Following an ultimatum from Berlin, Dr. Kurt 
von Schuschnigg, Chancellor of Austria, resigned 
(March 11, 1938) and was succeeded by the Aus- 
trian Nazi leader, Arthur Seyss-Inquart. Seyss- 
Inquart immediately asked the Reich to send troops 
to help in preserving order, and some 50,000 highly 
armed and mechanized forces crossed the border. 

Cnancellor Adolf Hitler entered Austria (March 
12, 1938) and in a speech before s great throng at 
Linz proclaimed the unity of the country with 
Germany. He was preceded by large forces of 
troops which occupied important cities, a detach- 
ment going. to the capital and another to Brenner 
Pass on the Italian frontier. Schuschnigg was 
placed under arrest. Austria was formally in- 
corporated into the Reich (March 13, 1938). Presi- 


dent Wilhelm Miklas was forced out of office and 


Hitler appointed Seyss-Inquart Statthalter (gover- 
nor). , 

The absorption of Austria into Germany has not 
been recognized by the United States. 

The ‘‘Sudeten’’ area of Czecholovakia was an- 
nexed by Germany (Oct. 1, 1938) following an 
agreement to that effect signed in Munich (Sept. 
29, 1938) by Great Britain, France, Italy and Ger- 
many and accepted by Czechoslovakia (Sept. 30). 
Tne agreement further called for_a plebiscite on 
affiliation with Germany to be held in other dis- 
puted areas of Czecnosloyakia which the Nazis 
claimed were predominantly German. The signa- 
tories were Neville Chamberlain, Edouard Daladier, 
Benito Mussolini and Adolf Hitler, representing 
Great Britain, France, Italy and Germany respec- 
tively. Their meeting climaxed a 15-day inter- 
national crisis-in which all the great European 
powers mobilized for war. 

The British Government announced (Aug. 5, 
1942) that the Munich agreement had been re- 
pndiated and that the fixing of post-war frontiers 
of Czechoslovakia. would not be infiuenced by 
changes made since the pact was signed. 

Bohemia and Moravia (area 28,717 sa. mi., popu=- 
ireh a0 Gon) were .occupied by Germany 

arch, 1 J 

Memel (area 1,099 sq. mi.; population 152 000) 
the chief port of Lithuania, since absor b: 
Soviet Russia, was returned to the Reich 
1939) on a demand of the Reich based on the s 
determination of the peoples. Memel was detached 


from East Prussia, Germany, by the treaty of - 


Versailles and awarded to Lithuania. The harbor 


of Memel, unlike other Baltic ports, never freezes. ~ 


Shortly after the occupation of Memel, the area 
was fortified by Germany. 

apes (area 754 sq. m.; population 415,000) was 
ea by the Reich in the. war against Poland 


German troops occupied part of Poland (1939). 

Eupen and Malmedy were incorporated into the 
Reich (1940) by order of Hitler. German forces 
occupied Denmark and invaded Norway the same 
year. German troops occupied Holland, Belgium 
and Luxemburg (1940) and Germany mastered 
France the same year with the signing of the 
armistice. - 

Germany (1940) occupied Denmark and invaded 
Norway, Holland and Luxemburg and continued 
in possession of these countries (1943). Germany 
(1941) launched attacks against and age 
Greece and Yugoslovakia but the hold in ese 
countries was menaced (1943) by a rising anti- 
Axis tide and operations of guerrillas. 

The land area and population of the States of 


the Reich (census, 1939) follow: 
Reich “Sa, Miles P 

i. es 
eee a ace 4 13,595 41,762 040 
Bavaria 30,054 280, 
Wurttemberg 7,535 2,907,166 
Mecklenberg 6,069 910,826 
=a es et 
axon 4/541 1,760,595 
Hesse 2,969 1,469,909 
Oldenburg 2,083 582,400 


v 
March. 


Brunswick- ies 1,418 »  - 599,208 | Sudetenland — } 
Anhalt : g 436,213 | Greater Germany 
7 vi 188,598 *The official count ie} 
BBDDE Je 598 | nounced as 79.375,281 
_ ‘Hamburg ; _ 1,682,220 | “the census (1939). 
Schaumburg-Lippe 54,162 | om: iaged in German 
Bremen , 400,086 | and ‘‘Sudetenland’”” 
Saarland . 863.736 
German Reich 182,471 *69,622,213 
Austria, 34,064 7,009,014 


{ Wage é a i Wage 
earners earners 


Occupation Per- Fe- 
: Mil- | cent | Male | male 
lions| of 
total 


Mil- | Mil- 


Agriculture and forestry} 10.85) 27.3 

ndustry, handicraft,...} 16.50) 41.5 
‘Trade service. ... 6.85) 17.2 
Public service 4.07| 10.2 


Fuehrer, Chancellor and Supreme Comman 
Adolf Hitler (born April 20, 1889, in Bri 
Austria). ‘ 
Ministers: 
Interior—Heinrich Himmler. be 
Foreign Affairs—Joachim von Ribbentroi 
Defense—Adolf Hitler. t ' 
Armaments, Munitions and Production 
Speer. 4 
Finance—Ludwig Count Schwerin von Ki: 
F and Agriculture—Herbert Backe. 
Economic Affairs—Dr. Walther Funk. 
A call was Labor—Dr. Robert Ley. } 
for the election of a National Assembly. It Posts— Dr. Wilhelm Ohnesorge. Uy 
Weimar (Feb. 6, 1919) and elected Friedrich Transport—Dr. Dorpmueller. 
rt President of the republic (Feb. 11). His term Aviation—Reich Marshal Hermann Goi 
wa extended to June 30, 1925. _ Justice—Dr. Otto Georg Thierack. 
The National Assembly adopted a Constitution Learning and Education—B. Rust. 
uly 31, 1919). It was known as the Weimar Con- Colonies—Ritter von Epp. i 
titution. National Enlightenment and Prop 
Ebert di Dr, Joseph Goebbels. __ 
Id Ministers without Portfolio: 4 
} Dr. Hanns Frank, Dr. Hjalmar Schat 
460. ee ae an Ch 
he result of the election (March 5, 1933) as ; SS Oe one as 
mpared with the election (Nov. 6, 1932), is a ee lees oe SESE 
n in the following table: General Plenipotentiary for the Reich— 
Partiesof - | March, 1933 —_Nov., 1932 rich’ Himmler. ee | 
he Right Vote | Seats Vote’ Seats] .The National Socialist German Labor Parti 
ation’lSocialists.17,269,629 288 11,737,185 196 | give its full name, though familiarly kni 
. ‘Nationalists. .. : 3,133,938 52 3.235.896 Nazis, was founded (1920) in Munich by 
. People’s Party... 432/234 2 660,672 (then 31 years old). Austrian-born, he had | 
gr Tians......., 47.723. 64,004 throughout the war in the German Army 


ad 


a: 
= 
Zz 


Sa RE consequence had lost his Austrian citizensh 
15,697,757 later obtained German citizenshiy* and took: 
oath to support the constitution when the : 
of Brunswick (Feb. 22, 1932) gave him a po 
7,251,410 in its diplomatic service. . 
7 The Nazis were a small group, 


onomie Party .. 
easants' Party... 114,237 
urtt. Farmers... . 83,828 


13,590,258 13,685,747 
... 4,845,651 5,980,240 


nd total... .39,319,433 64 35,363.744 y 
I Nazi vote increased by 5,532,544, 44% of the | 
tal, and the 288 seats which they won, in com- : 
t ination with the 52 seats of the Nationalists, t: por 
aye ave them an absolute majority of' the Reichstag. fol 
itler became Chancellor. table. 
"he new Reichstag which met March 23, 1933, 
gassed the following day an Enabling Act by | _ Election 
hich absolute power was conferred on Chancellor | Reichstag : 
itler and his cabinet and the provisions of the | Reichstag 
r Constitution set aside. The Reichstag | Presidential Ist B. 
31, 1937) continued the Enabling 'Act.to April | Presidential 2d B 
1. The Reichstag (Jan, 29, 1943) issued a | Reichstag .. 
ree prolonging its life to Jan. 30, 1947. Under | Reichstag.. 
1¢ authority derived from the Enabling Act Hit- | Reichstag.. 
iy ' has completely personalized government in To crush an incipient revolt against him by 
‘ r ermany. He has complete contro] of all activi- | radicals headed by Capt. Ri 1, Chief o: 
ties throughout the country—political, economic, | of the Storm Troops (S. A.),' Hitler (Jw 
industrial, commercial and cultural, Freedom of | 1934) flew from Berlin. to Munich and a: 
| Speech and of the press has been abolished. | Roehm in his own house. Roehm, H 
Equality before the law applied only to Aryans, | Karl Ernest, head of the Berlin brown shirts 
the only people in Germany who have full citizen- | others were shot. In Berlin Goering’s § 
hip rights which are restricted by the Gestapo | police with the Nazi Schutz Staffel (th 
hgh Fo ey : : shirt elite of the | storm troops) in ca 
' e Cabinet follows: their part of the ‘‘purge’’ shot ex-Chanceilo 


Pie | % a 


Nea 
% 
“ 
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oe 
-Sehleicher and his wife while ‘‘resisting ar- All Jewish cultural activities, if was decreed 
es the adjutant and two secretaries of | must be united in one officially recognized Jewish 
Chancellor von Papen (later sent to Austria | Cultural Organization to which directly or through 
Minister after the murder of Dollfuss, and then | one of its affiliated societies all non-Aryan doctors, 
furkey), Dr. Erich Klausener, head of the | writers and actors must belong in order to exer- 
Holic Action Society, and several ‘others. When | cise their profession. 
justified the “‘purge’’ before the Reichstag The number of German grammar. schools and 
ly 13) he gave the number of dead as 77. pupils decreased (1939), schools at the rate of 0.7 
ident von ar pa died (Aug. 2, 1934), | per cent and pupils 1.4.’ In the old Reich territory 
day after the Cabinet adopted a decree uniting | exclusive of Austria, the “‘Sudeten’”’ provinces and 
ce of Reich President with that of Reich} the former Polish ‘territories, there were (1939) 
cellor to take effect after his death. 50,592 schools and 186,582 classes and 17,503,195 
Tesult of the plebiscite (Aug. 19, 1934) as | pupils, taught by 177,303 teachers. For every 10,000 
pared with the vote at the plebiscite (Nov. | population there were 7.3 schools, 1,078 Pupils and 
1933) when the Reich approved of the govern- | 25.4 teachers. There was an average of 40.3 pupils 
it’s withdrawal from the League of Nations | to a class and 42.4 pupils to a teacher. For e ery 
the General Disarmament Conference, fol-| 100 girls there were 101.2 boys, which is regarded 
H : as the average relationship. 
August, 1934 November, 1933 The decrease in the number of Jewish pupils 
“IS Pein (5,473,635 45,146,277 (1939) was 80 per cent of the 1938 total. There 


= ge ree 43,529,710 43,460,529 were 2,008 Jewish pupils attending grammar 

i ss rl eae 38,362,763 40,609,247 schools (1939) as against 10,069 (1938). Including 

eos were, ee 2,101,000 private schools there were (1939) 8,962 Jewish 
See ae 2 872,296 750,282 pupils as against 19,913 the previous year. 

% of the August vote. He got zn Austria the count (1939) showed 4,721 public 

of the vote in November. . schools with 657,000 pupils; the Sudeten provinces 


f ; __ | counted 2,957 schools and 274,000 pupils. 7 
polidy, Hitler. Was credited ‘with 42,409,503 | ,,7h¢ eovernment sought (1934) fo bring the vari- 

p Spe churches into a single German 
BS alia yobess Cust, \Heine 985% a8 Evangelical Church under the direction of a Bro 
gt : azi bishop and, failing in this, promulgated a 
issia’s autonomous rights as a Federated/ jaw (Sept. 24, 1935) giving absolute powers in 


Were wiped out (Feb. 6, 1933) by decree ; ie 
President von Hindenburg. Hitler took per- church matters to the Minister for Church Af. 


x fairs. In the course of the conflict more than 
‘control with Goering as Minister of the In- 
im command of the police and later as 700 Lutheran pastors were arrested. Conflict with 


= \ the Roman Catholic Church developed over con- 
mier. Bavaria’s premier was thrown out by/ trol of education of youth organizations, the ad- 
_troopers (March 9) and Wurttemberg.| ministration of which was guaranteed to the 
Baden, Hesse, ager a md and} Church under the terms of the German-Vatican 
| eiatrcaegeer ae — eae Sh ae be oe of a. 20, 1933. 7 eh ies 
had The budget law contains no figures since none 
ae” or coalition governments dominated been issued since 1935. It presents this blanket 

2 order: 
le President was empowered on nomination by “The Reich Minister of Finance is authorized, 
Chancellor, to appoint the Governors (Statt-/| in agreement with competent Reich ministers, to. 
ers) of the 17 States. allot to the respective Reich administrations the 
necessary working funds and to determine their 
utilization.’”’ The budget decree is signed by 
Chancellor Hitler and Count Ludwig Schwerin yon ~ 
Krosigk, Finance Minister. 

Germany does not report officially its expendi- 
tures, although the Government does make public 
its revenues. The following tabie from Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, published by the United States 
Department of Commerce, gives Germany’s finan- 
cial conditon: 


ior Front and even the "Chess League. 
n’’ was defined as ‘‘a person descended par- 
from Jewish parents or grandparenis.”’ 


(Amounts in millions of reichsmarks) 
Disclosed in- Bice Disclosed in - PA 
debtedness available debtedness . Byailable 
=| - Fiscal) j—————_—_—_—_ ax re- for expen-. 
ite get sng years Atend | Increase! ceipts | ditures 


Atend 


of of durin durin 
period period | perio peri 
6,846 6,949 1939-1940.| 52,060 | 21,383 
1o452 8,223 8,882 60,145 | 8,085 
14,372 9,654 11,574 69,721 9,577 
17,570 11,492 13,178 379, 49,279 
19,098 13,964 17,004 1935-1940. | 379,000 | 44,488 
30,676 | 11,578 17,710 29,288 
NATIONAL INCOME 1 
(Amounts in millions of reichsmarks) 
Amount Year | Amount Year Amount 
; . 71,000 
= Be 46,500 | be ee 9th 1037; 2. tetscaees ‘ 
Dg as. 52,700 | 1936.........- bese cx 1 <4938i,.. cocoon 79,700 
istim ical Office. 
tim eter ota Pein: estimate for the Great Reich is 88,000,000,000 reichsmarks. ‘ 


0,000 reichsmarks. 
time Herr Reinhardt; actual figure forand of November was 76,980, 
ae of estimate mentioned in footnote 3. 


urvey published by the Ministry of Finance 
$20,000,000 Na be eo tawe cat ier 800,000 marks, an increase of 152,000,000 marks 


0 a0 hor thie jast quarter of the preceding | over the preceding year. Construction costs proper 
 Hstimates have placed the total indebtedness id 
ae ot Boer ah the ares nsmark. It | Germany had (1937) approximately 132,000 miles 
around forty pees Bs Werte United 
oney at the last quotation £ 2 O. dusinh Deena 
n since 1883 and Air operations in Germany 
mes mnpgatony (he nguance of, Wane | ncaa OU EN alae Oa ae 
“against sickness (including mai » | num sf ¢ because Ot eee 
unemployment, old age and infirmity. | cording to the Pe Drea ae ieee 


i ces er eg ee inst 3 portation services amounted to 9,300, kilometer 


Foreign: Countr 


- tons, a 50 percent increase over 1940, it is stated. 
4 This volume of paid transportation services ap- 
‘ ‘proximates that of 1937. Wartime conditions caused 
a restriction of passenger traffic in favor of freight 
and postal traffic, though 111,000 paying air 
passengers were carried during 1941. - 
. Agriculture is a highly specialized industry al- 
though the ground is not naturally fertile and 
requires much artificial fertilizer. Some of the 
more important crops are wheat, rye, barley, oats, 
‘potatoes, sugar beets and hay. Other commer- 
cial products are tobacco, grapes, hops, apples, 
Spears plums, cherries, apricots, peaches and 
- walnuts. j 
'--The principal minerals are coal, lignite, iron, 
_ zinc. lead, copper, salt, potash, petroleum. 
- The Ruhr and Saarland are the chief seat of 
-and. steel production, though the industry is 
carried on to a lesser degree in the Sieg, Lahn and 
Dill districts and along the lower Rhine and in 
_ Westphalia. Berlin is the center of the electrical 
industry. Bavaria, Rhenish Prussia and Prussian 
Saxony lead in the manufacture of chemicals; 
xony: in textiles; Silesia and Westphalia in 
linen. Cotton goods are made in Saxony, West- 
phalia, Wurttemberg and Bavaria; wooliens in 
_ Saxony, Brandenburg, Rhenish Prussia and Baden. 
Beetroot sugar is manufactured in Prussia (chiefly 
in the provinces of Saxony, Silesia, Hanover and 
Pomerania). Potash is produced in Prussian Saxony, 
Thuringia and Hanover; glass, porcelain and 
arthenware in Bavaria, Thuringia, Silesia, 
randenburz and Saxony; clocks and woodenware 
Baden, Wurttemberg and Bavaria; and beer in 
vai 


The German merchant marine (1939) had 2,466 
ships of 
5,459,296 tons (1914). 
_ Chancellor Hitler (March 16, 1935) reintroduced 
compulsory military service and increased the peace 
is of the Army to 36 divisions in 12 corps, 
bably about 600/000 men, inclusive of police 
_ troops. By the Versailles treaty, Germany was 
_ allowed an army of 100,000, in which the soldiers 
, yere enlisted for 12 years and the officers for 20. 
Army was increased by one corps (1938) and 
more were added with the absorption of Aus- 
tria into the Reich. There has been a vast in- 
crease in the size of the Army with the War in 
Europe and its true size has not been made public, 
_ The new army law, (May 21, 1935) provides 
r one year of active training of all ablebodied, 
-Jewish Germans between the ages of 18 
J md 45, with active military service beginning 
8 The trained soldier then passes into the 
until he is 35, then becomes a member of 


rve 


whe term of active service was three years. and 
_ from 1892 to 1919, two years: however, the present 
one-year term follows compulsory service in the 
“labor camps. 

__ The Air Force, under control of the Air Ministry, 
‘Was organized (1939, before the outbreak of war) 
“into seven groups, including one in Austria, with 
squadrons each of 12 aircraft in commission 
_ and to haye more than 2,000 reserve aircraft. The 
Air Force has been increased vastly since the War 
in Europe and the true facts as to its size have 
not been made available. 

Conscription of all.German youth between the 
ages of 10 and 18 for service in the Hitler Youth 
Was decreed (April 5, 1939) by Chancellor Hitler. 


Greece occupies the southern peninsula of \the 
alkans, stretching down into the Mediterranean 
Sea, with the Ionian Sea on the west and the 
aaeean Sea on the east. On the northwest lies 

Ibania, on the north Yugoslavia and Bulgaria, 
on the northeast Turkey. Pindus Mountains 
ith many spurs, a continuation of thé Balkans, 


bays are Many. 

e authentic history of Greece begins (776 
.) although the country obtained its greatest 
glory and power in the fifth century B. C. It be- 
same a province of the Roman Empire (46 B. C.,) 
‘of the Byzantine Empire (395 A. D.) and was con- 
Legere by the Turks in 1456. Greece won its. war 
of independence (1821-1829) and became a kingdom 
veder the guarantee of Great Britain, France and 

ussia. : f 

Greece fought (1912) with the other Balkan 
states against Turkey for the liberation of Greek 
‘territories under Turkish domination and ed 
with the Serbs repelled (1913) an attack ad ul 
garia. During World War I, Greece fought by the 


ies—Germany 
By this decree the Hitle 


4,492,708 gross tonnage, compared with, 


OB 
Wiehe Landwehr from 36 to 45. From 1813 to 1892) 


Greece . 
Ne Lik (KINGDOM OF HELLAS) 
_ Capital, Athens—Area, 50,257 square miles—Population (estimated 1939) 7,108,814 


through the country from north to south. Gulfs | 


wi 


4 
charge of the ‘‘physical, mental a 
tion of the entire German youth wi 


League, in all of which they are under co 
supervision. 

Facing the Maginot Line of France, Ge 
has constructed a similar series of fortifiea 


t 
those in the Maginot Line, ; 
The labor code (effective May 1, 1934), « 
nitely eliminates collective wage agreements 
substitutes the fixing of wage scales for the in 
ual enterprises. Manufacturers failing to 
with the national economic policy may be dep: 
under the law of their managerial rights. __ 

Dr. Friederich Syrup, Secretary of State in 
Reich’s Ministry of Labor, announced (July 
1942) that the number of foreign workers empl 
in various capacities in Germany had Feach 
totai of 2,500,000. Women farmhands constitut: 


The Reich-owned railway system began a f¢ 
year replacement program (1939) costing 3,& 
000,000 marks to include the purchase of - 
passenger cars, 112,000 freight cars and 1 
automobile trailers. 0 


The rolling stock of the Reich Railways 
ported by the Foreign Commerce Weekly of ” 
United States Department of Commerce (F 
1941) as follows: 


Item 


Locomotives... .. a. ae pete Sis 
Motorized Cars...........- siete ace 
Passenger Cars. .o......,-.0+. . 
Express Cars..... SM ti tae bie 20387 
Freight cars............ Sealey O80 La 
Closed cars......... = Mv > shares Ree 
Railway service Cars.......... 16,484 


¥ 
4 


side of the Allies against Germany and Bulg: 
Greece attempted unsuccessfully 30-1928) 


. liberate Greek populations in Asia Minor. 


war against Turkey was terminated (1923) by 

Treaty of Lausanne under the terms of which 

Gee Greeks in Asia Minor were fransplen 
Teece ¢ 


capitulation, to Greece 
d jians 


6. 1941) an attack on Greece and forced 
Greek army to capitulate two weeks later. 
Man troops marched into Athens (April 27) 
set up @ puppet government under Gen. 
rge Tsolakoglu. 

ng George and the Government, headed by 
me Minister Emmanuel Tsouderos, escaped the 
mtry and established a Goyernment-in-Exile in 
don. Greece maintains in the Middle East 
hed forces which are fighting the Axis on land, 
sea and = he oie 
son, he O e rone, was born (June 2, 
5) to Crown Princess Frederika. Greece’s King 
hildless and his brother, Prince Paul, to whom 
sOn_ was born, is next in line of succession. 
hee Paul and the Crown Princess also have 
daughters (one born Noy. 2, 1938, and the 
er May 11, 1942). 
Wilitary service was compulsory between the ages 
21 and 50. Service was for two years in the 
ny followed by nine years in the first reserve and 
At in the second. About 50,000 recruits were 
ed up each year. The Greek Navy comprises 
nt craft, and is serving with the Allied forces at 
Greece created (1929) an air force of ten 
at each of three flights of four aircraft. The 
Orce is cooperating with the Allies . 

eece proper is chiefly agricultural,- with little 
Bufacturing. Only one-fifth of the total area is 


fuatemala, the northern state of Central 
ca, has Mexico for its neighbor on the north 
west, British Honduras on the east, Honduras 
Salvador on the east and south and the Pacific 
he southwest. A range of mountains containing 
ny volcanic peaks runs from northwest to south- 
Mear the Pacific. The narrow west slope is 
i watered, fertile and the most densely settled 


2 lture is the most important industry, the 
#malan soil being exceedingly fertile. Coffee 
punts for 70% of the exports. Other iniportant 
are bananas, sugar, beans, corn and wheat. 
cle gum is exported to the United States. Silver, 
* copper, iron, lead and chrome are found. 
principal imports are cotton textiles, wheat, 
f, cotton yarn, petroleum, medicines, hard- 
and motor cars, and silk textiles. The main 
of entry is Puerto Barrios on the Atlantic, 800 
‘south of New Orleans. A railroad connects 
port with the capital. Guatemala City, and 
. Jose, & port on the Pacific. . 
mder the Guatemala constitution (proclaimed 
ind modified 1928), the President is elected for 
“years and is barred from re-election for 12 
fs. There is a single chamber National As- 
aly of 74 members (one for each 30,000 inhabi- 
its). The members are chosen for a term of 
ars by direct popular vote. There also is a 
of State cf seven members. Three are 
sted by the National Assembly and four are 
inted by the President. The Council super- 
| public contracts and concessions and holds 
fisory powers. 
Jorge Ubico (born 1879) was elected Presi- 
(1931) and his term was due to expire (1937) 
@ result of a plebiscite (June 1935) was 
nded to .- The Constitutional Convention 
1) extended the term to 1949. 
temala declared war against Japan (Dec. 


D 
: 


> Capital, Port-au-Prince—Area, 
occupies the western third of the Island of 
ola (or Haiti), the second largest of the 
r Antillés lying between Cuba on the west 
erto Rico on the east. The boundary which 
rates it from the Dominican Republic to the 
dis about 193 miles long. Copper is found, but 
worked commercially, and there are few 
‘mineral resources. Coffee is the most impor- 
rop and the production of cotton, sugar and 
od is increasing. Sisal, tobacco, cattle, trop- 
its and cashew nuts are promising new 
ies. 
9s form the majority of the population, the 

r being mulattoes descended from former 

h settlers. There are about 3,000 white for- 
Roman Catholicism is the state re. 
are French (mostly Bretons). 


on, 
du- 


Fier epulsary. There are approximately 
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arable; 13,350,000 of the total of 16,074,000 acres 
are covered by mountains and lakes and rivers. 
The forests have been denuded, but reforestation 
is going on; they cover 5,944,059 acres of which 
4,121,119 are state-owned. The chief agricultural 
products are wheat, rye, barley, oats, corn, tobac- 
co, olives, lemons, oranges, mandarins, apples, 
pears, figs and nuts. The principal minerals are 
iron, zinc, lignite and salt. 

Greek Orthodox is the State church. Education 
is compulsory. There are two universities in 
Athens, and one in Thessaloniki. 


The rocky promontory of Mount Athos (121 
square miles), is occupied by 20 monasteries of the 
Greek Orthodox Church, each a sort of little re- 

ublic in itself. The monks number 4,800. No 
emales are allowed to enter the territory, which 
has been granted a constitution by the Greek 
government, receiving autonomous powers as a 
monastic republic under Greek sovereignty, but 
with an appointed Greek Governor, 

The monetary unit is the drachma with an aver- 
age value of $.066. Government revenues (1939- 
1940) were estimated at 14,014,821,680 drachmai; 
expenditures 14,653,841,014 

Greece, by treaty (1923) ceded for 50 years to 
Yugoslavia a free zone in the harbor of Saloniki 
(now called Thessaloniki). thus giving the Serbs 
an outlet to tne Aegean. 


Guatemala 
: (REPUBLICA DE GUATEMALA) 
Capital, Guatemala City—Area, 45,452 square miles—Population (1940 census), 3,284,269 


7, 1941) and against Germany and Italy (Dec. 11, 
1941 


Roman Catholic is the prevailing religion but all 
creeds are tolerated. Education is compulsory. 
The University of Guatemala is in Guatemala City. 
The language of the country is Spanish. 

More than 50% of the population is pure Indian 
and most of the remainder are of mixed Spanish 
and Indian blood. Peonage was abolished (1936). 
scape eee gd is compulsory between the ages of 
18 an 2 

There are famous Mayan ruins in Uaxactun 
(pronounced Wa-shock-tune) in Peten, northern 
Guatemala, about 25 miles south of the Mexican 
and 20 miles west of the British Honduran 
boundaries. They are partially surrounded by log- 
wood swamps and by thick jungles whose luxuriant 
foilage swarms with howling monkeys and green 
parrots. Only habitations are the rude camps of 
chicle gatherers and timber cutters. 

An airfield was cut out of the jungle (1938) and 
tourists may now fly directly to the ruins from 
Guatemala City. A system of 5,000 mil f . 
roads leads from the capital in all directions. — 

Besides these. and other ruins in the Department 
of Petén, there are the beautiful Maya i) of 
Quirigua, discovered (1840) by the Ameri ex- 
plorer John L. Stephens and situated in the valley _ 
of the Motagua river, 60 miles south of Puerto 
Barrios, in the center of the banana plantations ~ 
of the Atiantie coast of Guatemala. The ruins are 
about 140 miles from Guatemala City and 
consist of temples and monoliths covered with in- 
scriptions of the Maya chronology. The old Maya 
empire fiourished in what is today Guatemala dur- 
ing the first 1000 years of the Christian era. For 
reasons unknown they abandoned these cities after 
the-IX or X century and built a new Empire in the 
Peninsula of Yucatan. s 

The monetary unit is the quetzal. The budget 
(1942-1943) is estimated to balance at 10,033,000 
quetzales. iy 


Haiti 
(REPUBLIQUE D’HAITI) 
10,204 square miles—Population (estimated 1937) 3,000,000 


1,060 schools with 1,190 teachers and an enroll- 
ment of 100,000 pupils. French is the official lan- 
guage of the country, but a dialect, known_as 
French Creole, is spoken by the majority. The 
teaching of English in the schools is obligatory. 
Haiti, discovered by Columbus (1492) and a 
French colony from 1677, attained its independence 
(1804), following the rebellion headed by Toussaint 
L’Ouverture (1791). Revolutions and bloodshed 
characterized its early political-history. From 1910 
to 1915 there were seven presidents; the last, Gen. 
Sam, assumed office (March 4, 1915), took bash: 
in the French Legation (July 26, 1915) after 167 
political prisoners had been massacred in jail. 
at the funeral of the victims. he was dragged out 
and killed. Two nours later a United States 
landed marines at Port-au-Prince. United States 
forces occupied the country and restored order. 
The ‘American occupation terminated (Aug. 14, 
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H onduras; 


1984). A fiscal adore aasaetoe ‘iporkenet By the 
President of Haiti on recommendation of Presi- 


the customs. The fiscal representative was with- 
drawn (1941) and supervision of customs was given 
to the Banque Nationale d’Haiti. 
Administration of the Republic is carried on by 
departments under the direction of the President. 
‘The only ety force is an armed. constabu- 


Honduras is an agricultural and cattle raising 
state of Central America, bounded on the north by 
the Caribbean Sea, on the east and south by 
ue Nicaragua, on the south and west by Salvador and 
on the west by Guatemala. 

‘The coast line on the Caribbean is 500 miles long, 


- Omoa, Roatan and La Ceiba. On the Pacific side 
has @ coast line of 40 miles on the Gulf of 
Fonseca. The country is mountainous, very fertile, 
though mostly uncultivated, and covered with rich 
forests. It is about the size of Pennsylvania. The 
inhabitants are of Spanish extraction. 
Mineral Tesources are abundant but undeveloped, 
and include gold, silver, copper, lead, zinc, ok 
gi antimony and coal. The chief export (65%) is 
een eb grown on the Caribbean coast. Chins 


Hi neary for a thousand years has been the 
Dod the Magyars. Formerly a kingdom in 
fiidtes Gansarion Empire, it Was much re- 
ed in size by the Treaty of the Trianon (June 
20) losing Transylvania to Rumania, Croatia 
i Batchka to Yugoslavia, as well as Upper 
ingary (i.e. Slovakia and Carpatho-Ruthenia) 
Cc echoslovakia. Pre-war it had 21,000,000 
se bounded by Czechoslovakia on the north, 
slayia on the south, Rumania on the east and 
any (Austria) on the west. 
1 the dismemberment of Czechoslovakia (1938) 
ary obtained, by virtue of the Vienna arbi- 

tral award, the predominantly tga er 
-eastern strip of Slovakia and a part of Sub- 

an Russia. Hungary incorporated (March, 
Within her boundaries the rest of Subcar- 
thian Suse and a strip of territory in Eastern 
a. y these annexations Hungary added 
ome OE territory with a population of 


he V Viehna Conference (Germany and. Italy) 
rded to Hungary (1940) approximately half 
umania’s Transylvania territory with an area 
,642 square miles and a population of 2,633,000. 
‘y ward returned to Hungary a large share of 
é€ property she had lost in the:settlement after 
@ World War but to which she never had re- 
her claims. Also returned to Hungary 
atchka, een the Baranya triangle and 
arakos district. 
Hungary joined Feb. 24, 1939) the Anti-Comin- 
ry act and signed (Nov. 20, 1940) the German- 
pay, panese Axis pact, Free Hungarians are 
Zed in London to support the Alltes and to 
se the Government regime in Hungary. Hun- 
eclared war on Russia (June 27, 1941) on 
United States and Great Britain (Dec. 13, 1941). 
ngary is primarily an agricultural country. 
_ principal Hungarian crops are wheat, rye, 
ley, oats, corn, potatoes, sugar beets. It is in 
hilly country, near Tokay, in the northeast 
ef ction of the country, that the best Hungarian 
ae are made. Another important wine district is 


: celand. is an island of volcanic origin, close to 
the Arctic Cirele in the North Atlantic. It has many 
geysers and hot springs. The climate is modified 
Gulf Stream. The land is treeless. There 
oO railroads. 

Natural hot water from many of Iceland’s vol- 
eanic springs is piped into Reykjavik and provides 
heat for office buildings, homes and hot houses. A 


ane 
Bar 


) 


dent Franklin D. Roosevelt remained to supervise: 


ee Honduras 
i 5 (REPUBLICA DE HONDURAS) 
Capital, Tegucigalpa—Area, 44,275 square miles—Population (1940 census), 1,105, 504 


_ the e chief ports being Truxillo, Tela, Puerto Cortez, 


2 Hungary, 
(KINGDOM OF HUNGARY) (MAGYAR ORSZAG) 
} Capital, Budapest—Area, 66,409 square miles—Population (estimated 1941), 14,733,000 


Iceland 


: (ISLAND) 
‘Capital, Reykjavik—Area, 39,709 square miles—Population (1941) 121,618 


lary (Garde a’Haiti " 


Tillie Lescot (born 1883) was elected (Apri 
1941) President for a five-year term by Cong! 


te of 56 to 
aes is the eourde: abs 


The unis of soutrency 
average value 0: 

Government receipts (1941-1942) were estm! 
at 5,119,851 gourdes; expenditures 5,545, 232 


peeo ayer ees 


nuts, coffee and tobacco are other 
products. Cattle raising is important. 
The President is elected for six years, ass 
the members of the only legislative house 
Chamber of Deputies of 38 members. The tern 
Dr. Tiburcio Carias Andino, who became. Presiv 
(Feb. 1, 1933) was extended by the Costa ren 
until Jan. 1, 1943, and (1942) to Jan. 1949, 
Education is compulsory. There is - univ 
in the capital. Roman Catholic is the preva 
religion. The language is Spanish. a 
Military service is compulsory from the age 
21 with three months service in the army an: 
the reserves from 23 to 40. The size of the Af 
is fixed at 2,500 under the terms of the Was 
ton Central American Convention of 1923. 
Army possesses an airplane fleet of 25 planes. 
The monetary unit is the lempira with an 
erage value of $.50. The budget (1942- 1943) 
estimated to balance at 12,222,000 lempiras. — 


situated along the north shore of Lake Balatow 
Hungary's bauxite deposits are considered 
the largest in the world. The output of coal is 
tensive, particulariy from the Mecsek Moun; 
tn the district of Pecs. Other industries are D 
ing, distilling, manufacture of sugar, hemp, 
iron and steel. About three-quarters of her 
requirements are found in the wells drilled’ 
American interests in _the southwest corner: 
Trans-Danubia. at 
The monetary unit is the pengo with an ave 
value of $.19 on the last quotation. Governn 
receipts (1943) were estimated at 4,047,000 
pengoes with expenditures’ of 4,247,000,000, 
After the abdication of King Charles (No: 
1918), vith Mic! 


The Premier is Nicholas von Kallay. ” 

The legislature consists of two houses. 
,upper house is composed of Nhgibonay he | 
former hereditary members and peopl 
tinction in the national life. The lower 
approximately 360 members elected by me 
24 and women over 30. 

There is no state religion. There are six univ 
sities, all maintained by the State. 7 

Public school education is compulsory an 
for. nine years. National minorities may. 

a high school education in their native to 
while there are collegiate institutions 

ube are taught exclusively in English, Fre 
to) alian. | 
All males between the ages of 18 and 60 are 
to military service. Active service is 


Hungary has no Navy, but has a police 
the Danube. 5, aes ee 


quae swimming pool and a laundr 


den plantations have sprung ne around ¢ 
springs and have been able to 
tropical products. 


P Iture engages 47,512 of the population. 
t six-sevenths of the land is unproductive and 
about 65,000 acres are under cultivation, pro- 

Ing potatoes, turnips and hay. The fishing in- 

is important and the catch. mostly cod and 

ng, is huge. The annual catch averages 
pOO tons ut a per capita rate of 7,055 pounds, 

eland was an independent republic (930- 

), when it joined with Norway. The two came 

er Danish rule (1380). When Norway separat- 

rom Denmark (1814) Iceland remained under 

mark. Denmark acknowledged Iceland as a 

reign state (1918) united with Denmark only 

hat the Danish King, Christian X., was also 

& of Iceland. 

he Althing (Parliament) voted (May, 1941) to 
el the union with Denmark, declaring Iceland 

pendent; resolved to elect a regent to assume 
mnctions of the King and to introduce a re- 
dean constitution as soon as the union ceased. 
Althing assumed control of Iceland’s foreign 
irs (April, 1940) when Germany occupied Den- 
. A British Expeditionary force occupied Ice- 
& month later. Sveinn Bjoernsson was elected 
int for one year and re-elected (1942, 1943) for 


year terms. 
mited States naval forces occupied Iceland 
1) on invitation of the Government. The Al- 
g later approved the occupation by a vote of 
io. 3. Iceland has neither Army nor Navy nor 
itications; no deficit and no unemployment. 

@ Althing is composed cf varying numbers of 
nbers not exceeding 52, of whom 41 are elected 
Onstituencies, each electing one or two mem- 
except the capital which elects eight. The 
esentatives of the capital and the six double- 


an is the official name for Persia. The people 
r to themselves as Irani. Persia was the name 
province. The Kingdom occupies the western 
Jarger half of the great Iranian Plateau be- 
en the rivers Indus and Tigris in Southwestern 
‘It is bounded on the north by Transcaucasia 
a), the Caspian Sea and Turkestan; on the 
y Afghanistan and Beluchistan (British In- 
;.on the south by the Arabian Sea and the 
n Gulf: on the west by Mesopotamia (Iraq) 
Armenia. The boundaries are indeterminate 
ase of much friction. The people are Moslems, 
of the Shi'a sect, and generally illiterate. 
ative government consists of a National As- 
called Majlis, elected every two years. The 
Yled Shah—appoints a Prime Minister who 
eptable himself) selects a cabinet agreeable 
i i i evi (born March 
) was proclaimed Shah (Dec. 1925). 
wn Prince Mohammed Keza Pahievi (born Oct. 
19) married Princess Fawzia, 17-year-old 
of King Farouk of Egypt (March 15, 1939). 
za Shah Pahievi abdicated (Sept. 15, 1941) 
“was succeeded by his son, Mohammed Riza 
Hevi. The Prime Minister is Ali Soheily. 
h and Russian forces entered the coun- 
and occupied the country until 
mit their withdrawal. “The 
A treaty of alliance 
Republics and 
an. 29, 1942), 
pledged 


t 


war against 
the plateau, 
8,000 ft., in 

to southeast. 


the north central from 

S stretches a desert. 800 
long, varying. from 100 to 200 miles wide. 
are many peaks from 9,000 to 10,000. ft. 
Fine forests cover the maritime plains and 
in slopes. Mineral eo te still unde- 
ned, are known to be considerable. Turquoise 
nes are worked crudely in Nishapur. 


e Tigris rivers. 
which includes 
Bagdad and 


5 y the 
and on the west by the 
Ss. 


7, ene 
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member constituencies are elected by proportional 
representation, while a necessary maf Ne of sup- 
plementary seats—not exceeding 11—are distributed 
among the political parties which have received 
too few members in proportion to their voting 
strength. The Prime Minister and his cabinet are 
responsible to the Althing. The present cabinet, 
which: came into power May 16, 1942, is headed by 
Olafur Thors. Men and women over 21 enjoy 
strength. ‘ 

The people of Iceland celebrated (June 23-28, 
1930) the ].000th anniversary of the Althing, the 
oldest parliamentary assembly in the world, 

The Icelandic language has maintained its 
purity, as in Eddas and Sagas, for 1,000 years. 
Danish is widely spoken. Illiterecy is low. There 
is a University in Reykjavik. The national church 
is Evangelical Lutheran, but there is complete re- 
ligious freedom. 

Leif Ericson, the Norseman, sailed from Iceland 
in the year 1000 and discovered the American 
Mainland, starting a colony called Vinland, prob- 
ably at New Bedford, Mass. A colossal bronze 
statue, by A. Stirling Cadder. the gift of the 
United States Congress, was presented to Iceland. 
and unveiled at Reykjavik (July 17, 1932.) 

The unit of currency is the krona, which is 
rated at about i5.5 cents. Government receipts 
(1943) were estimated at 33,736,100 kronur and ex- 
penditures 28,333,238. 

The principal imports in the order of their 
value are coal and petroleum, textiles, timber 
and wooden goods, machinery, metals and hard- 
ware, cereals and paper. rts, in order, are 


Expo: 
fish, herring oil and meal, conserved goods, ski 
and wools. 


, Iran 
(PERSIA) 
Capital, Tehran—Area, 628,000 square miles—Population (estimated 1935), 15,055,115 


The Iranian oil field in the southwest territory at 
the head of the Persian Gulf is the richest single 
field in existence. William Knox D’Arcy, an Eng- 


lishman, obtained (1901) for about $20,000 a 60-. 


year monopoly for the exploitation of petroleuin 
in a territory comprising 500,000 square miles, 


five-sixths of the Kingdom. The British govern-_ 


ment owns a controlling interest in the company; 


the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. A new agreement, much 


more favorable tothe Iranian government, was ~ 


drawn up by the League of Nations, and signed by 
the company and the Persian government (1933). 
The Shah granted (March 6, 1937) American 
companies the privilege of developing oil conces- 
sions in eastern district of Iran. 
include iron, coal, copper, lead, manganese. 
marble, borax, nickel and cobalt. 
Agriculture is a prime industry, 
rice, fruits, gums, drugs, wool, tobacco and cotton 


being the chief products. Some wines are famous. — 


Persian carpets, all made on hand looms, are pro- 
duced in Tabriz, Sultanabad and Kerman. Khura- 
san is famous for the quality of its wool. 
exports are petroleum, cotton, carpets, fruits 


gums, hides, wool, opium and rice; the chief im- |) 


ports are textiles, tea and manufactures 
of metals. i 
normal times average more than $3,000,000 a year. 

The Trans-Iranian Railway, the nation’s ba 
construction project, was opened to freight trafic 
(1938). Branch lines connect Tehran with Tabriz, 
Yezd and Meshed 


sugar, 


Military ‘service is compulsory beginning with 


the age of 21. Active service in the Army is for 
a peried of two years followed by four years in the 
active reserve, 14 years in the first general reserve 
and five years in u 
strength of the active peace time Army is approxi- 
mately 120,000 officers and men. There is a small 
re ay fannek ts of two sloops 

avy consis F 
sels, ‘tugs and motor patrol, boats for Persian Gulf 


operations. ‘ 
if of currency is the rial with an average 
eehae. a $585, Government receipts (1942-1943) 


were estimated at 3,137,866 rials and expenditures 


3,137,695. 


Iraq 


A 
Deis (estimated rete Sia 
The country is a great alluyial plain. 
varies widely; 120°- fal the 

Seas not. uncommon with severe frosts in the 


winter. 

il is of extraordinary fertility, and en- 
cifteors estimate that the Tigris-Euphrates Rivers 
could irrigate 7,000,000 acres in winter d 3,000,- 
000 of varied crops in summer. The Tigris-Bu- 


Other minerals’ 


wheat, barley, 


The chief 


Rug exports to the United States in’ 


ine supplementary reserve. The 


five patrol yes- 


The tem- 
eit in 


* 
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phrates valley is the legendary cradle of the 
human race, regarded by some Biblical scholars 
as the original Garden of Eden. It was here that 
the ancient cities of Nineveh and Babylon flour- 
ished. Ur is the most ancient city in the world, 
as yet discovered and was built more than 6000 
years ago. 
Abraham. r 

Wheat, barley, rice, millet and cotton are the 
chief crops, with tobacco in the Kurdish hills. 
Dates are grown in the tidal stretches of the Shatt 
el Arab and the hundred miles from Fao to Qurna 
on both sides of the river is a continuous date 
grove. Large flocks of sheep are raised in the 
north, and wool and skins form a considerable 
export. — 

The Bagdad railway line links Iraq and Turkey, 
connecting the cities of Iraq, Mosul, Bagdad and 
Basra. Bagdad has a modern airport. 

Iraq is one of the great oil-producing countries 
of the world. é 

‘The mandate (under the Treaty of Peace with 
Turkey, 1920) for Mesopotamia as an independent 
state was intrusted to Great Britain by the Allies, 
British and Indian forces having conquered the 
country. during World War I, occupying Basra 
(Nov. 22, 1914) and Bagdad (March 11, 1917). Emir 
Feisal, third son of the Grand Sherif of Mecca, 
then King of the Hejaz, was chosen ruler by a 
referendum. On his death (Sept. 9, 1933), he 
Was succeeded by his son, Ghazi Ibn Feisal (born 
March 21, 1912), King Ghazi was killed in an 
automobile accident (April 4, 1939) and was suc- 
ceeded on the throne by his son, Emil Feisal, as 
King Feisal II (born May 2, 1935). King Feisal II 
was proclaimed (April 4) and Emir Abdul Ilah, his 
Maternal uncle was named Regent. 


Italy 
(REGNO d'ITALIA) 
Capital, Rome—Area, 119,800 square 


The Kingdom of Italy occupies the entire Italian 


‘peninsula, stretching from the Alps southeast into 


the Mediterranean, with the islands of Sicily, Sar- 
dinia, Elba and about 70 smaller ones. On the 
east is th Adriatic Sea; on the south, the Medi- 
terranean, on the west between the mainland 
and Sicily and Sardinia is the Tyrrhenian Sea, 
and further north the Ligurian Sea. The Mari- 
time Alps on the west separate it from France, 
the Swiss Alps in the north from Switzerland, 
and the Dolomite Alps from Germany (Austria), 
and the Carnac and Julian Alps on the east from 
Yugo-Slavia. The great plain shut in by these 
huge mountains, and the Ligurian Apennines, 
and watered by the River Po (220 miles long) 
and the Adige, shared by the departments, 
Piedmont, Lombardy, Emilia and Venetia, stretches 
across the top from the Maritime Alps to 
the head of the Adriatic. The Ligurian Moun- 
tains, circling the Gulf of Genoa, run down the 
middie of the oda ote as the Apennines, .with 
many summits like Monte Cimone (altitude 7,103 
ft.) in the northern part, and the Gran Sasso 
d'Italia (9,560 ft.) in Central Italy nearing the 
western coastline in Campagna and continuing 
down (with altitudes of about 6,000 ft.), through 
the southern province, Calabria, to the ‘“‘toe of 
the boot’’ at Cap Spartivento. Across the narrow 
Strait of Messina the mountain range continues 
through the Island of Sicily with its famous vol- 
eano, Mt. Etna (altitude 10,755 ft.) having a rea- 
ord of more than 120 eruptions. The active vol- 
cano, Mt. Vesuvius (altitude about 4,300 ft.), 
with a record of 50 known eruptions, rises to an 
altitude of more than 4,000 ft. on’the Bay of 
Naples, and north of the Strait of Messina is the 
island volcano of Stromboli (3,022 ft.) 

The length of the peninsula is 760 miles, while 
its breadth nowhere exceeds 150 miles and does 
not generally measure more than 100 miles. Italy 
is slightly larger than New England and New 
York and has more than twice their population. 

Two rivers, having the greatest historic impor- 
tance, rise in the Apennines, and flow west to 
the sea—the Tiber, which moves through Rome, 
and the Arno, which waters the Florentine plain: 


‘Between the spurs of the Alps lie seven beautiful 


Italian lakes, especially noteworthy being Como, 
Lugano, Maggiore and Garda, the largest. Both 
Maggiore and Garda are more than 30 miles long. 

The Ad*iatic coastline is flat and has five ports 
of major importance. Trieste, Venice, Ancona, Bari 
and Brindisi. Trento and Trieste, which formed 
the “Italia Irredenta,’”’ were annexed to Italy as 
& result of the World War. Fiume, after a bitter 


‘quarrel, was annexed (1924) through the inspire- 


ed as es of Tecan Pearce Italy’s 
et and ~so'dier. S annexation wa 
acknowledged by Yugoslavia (April 5, 1925) in a 


It is the birthplace of the Prophet 


A Constituent Assembly met in Bagdad ! 
and passed an organic law and an electoral 1 
the election of a Chamber of Deputies. A 6 
tutional Monarchy, hereditary in the fans 


agreeable to the legislature. ; 
A pro-British Government was set up (J 
1941) under Prime Minister Jamil al-Midias 
a revolt had been crushed and the insurgent J 
had fled to Iran. Jamil al-Midfai resigned | 
21, 1941) and was succeeded by Nuri es-Saic 
Iraq declared war against Germany, Ita 
Japan (Jan. 17, 1943). | 
The Iraq army numbers 50,000 in normal | 
Military service is compulsory between the ais 
19 and 25. 
A treaty with Great Britain was signed at EE 
(June 30, 1930). By it the British mandatory ” 
were formally renounced and the independer 
Iraq recognized. 
Elementary education is free but not ¢o 
sory. Arabic is the language of the majority 
people are preponderantly Mohammedan, 
thirds of the Mohammedans belong to the | 
sect and one-third belong to the Shi’ah sect. _ 
number about 100,000 and Christians 90,000. _ 
The monetary unit is the dinar, equal to 
$4 in American money on the last quotation. 
government’s receipts (1940-1941) were 8,36 
dinars, exclusive of oil royalties totaling 2,91 
expenditures were 8,603,039, exclusive of 
works expenditures amounting to 2,709,428 a: 


9 


miles—Population (1943) 45,801,000 


treaty which also granted Hungary free port ¥ 
in Fiume, a much sought prize in World We: 
The climate of Italy is sunny, although nora 
Italy has a cold winter; snow is rarely see 
Naples, and olives, oranges, lemons, figs, ec: 
almonds, and pomegranates flourish in 
Italy. The soil is fertile. Italy, though draines 
fore the war by emigration; is one of the — 


may still bé seen in the Catacombs and Colis: 
St. Peter’s Church—a masterpiece of archite 
and the mecca of Christian pilgrimages for 
dreds of years—is the largest church in the ¥ 
and the Vatican, the home of Roman Catho! 
the largest residence extant. ; 
After the occupation cf Yugoslavia (April? 7 
Italy annexed the province of Lynblyana. Furth 
more, Croatia, an ethnical unit of Yugoslavia, . 
declared an independent kingdom. Prince 
Spoleto, of the Italian royal family of Savo: ct 
given the crown under the title of King 
A customs and monetary union between Italy 
eos was bshow me ee seer ie pe Placed uv 
er own sovere y seve lan ; 
eran a Jon nr th t ae 
e religion e great majorit; 
Catholic, th : Me 
Catholics (99.6% 
Italy has. 26 un 
from the 13th century or the first years of the. 


education is compulsory betw: 
14. Much progress has bee 


‘are chemicals (sulphuric acid, superphos- 
ae copper phosphate); sugar, changer and 


s estimated that Italy has water power sites 
will yield 9,000,000 horsepower, but only 
lalf of this has been harnessed. 
iy developed air travel in peace time under 
pm of state subsidies. 
ided, dismembered even for centuries, Italy 
to take shape as a unity when, following 
@r of 1859, Lombardy, by the peace of Zurich, 
Under the crown of King Victor Emmanuel 
Sardinia of the house of Savoy. By plebiscite 
) Parma, Modena, the Romagna and Tuscany 
H, to be followed at once by Sicily and Naples, 
y The Marches and Umbria. The first Italian 
ment assembled (February, 1861) and 
h 17, 1861) declared Victor Emmanuel King 
ly. Mantua and Venetia were added (1866). 
teome of the Austro-Prussian war. The papal 
§ were taken possession of by Italian troops 
20, 1870) after the withdrawal of the French 
son in the Franco-Prussian war (see Index, 
AN City), and by plebiscite (Oct. 2) were an- 
the kingdom, thereby rounding out 
ed Italy. The Papal States were Marches, 
qua and Umbria, which were annexed pre- 
ly. What was occupied in 1870 was the city 
ome and environments, long known as the 
fmony of St. Peter.” 
King of Italy is Victor Emmanuel III (born 
1i, 1869). who succeeded his father. Kine 
be T (July 29, 1900). He married Helena. 
fF of Nicholas, King of Montenegro (Oct. 
The Crown Prince. Humbert. Prince of 
non eg Sept. 15, 1904), Was married 
®, 1930) to Princess Maria Jose of Belgium 
Aug. 4, 1906). They have a daughter, Prin- 
ria Pia, (born Sept. 24, 1934), a son, Vic- 
Immanuel, Prince of Naples (born Feb. 13, 
, @ daughter. Marie Gabriella (born Feb. 24. 
‘and a daughter Beatrice (born Feb. 2, 1943). 
Rome radio reported (June 28, 1943) a fourth 
hter, Maria Isabella was born. 
daughters of the King and Queen of Italy 
meess Yolanda (born June 1, 1901), married 
il 9, 1923) Capt. Count Carlo Calvi di Bergolo; 
ss Mafalda (born Nev. 19, 1902), marriea 
Philip of Hesse (Sept. 23, 1925): Princess 
a (born Noy. 13, 1907), married (Oct. 25. 
; g Boris III of Bulgaria: and Princess 
‘(born Dec. 26, 1914), married (Jan. 23, 1939) 
: uis of Bourbon-Parma. 
he Victor Emmanuel accepted (July 25, 1943) 
Signation of Premicr Benito Mussolini and 
cist cabinet and ordered Marshal Pietro 
9 (born Sept. 28, 1871) to form a military 
ament. The following day Marshal Ba- 
proclaimed martial law and appointed a 
as follows: 
x——Marshal Pietro Badoglio. 
n Affairs—Raeffele Guariglia. 
pr—Umberto Ricci. 
aetano Azzariti. 
Africa-—Gen. Melchiade de Gabba. 


Domenico Bartoli. 
en. Antonio Sorice. 

Rear Admiral Raffaele Decurten. 
fion—Gen. Renato Candalli. 
ion—Leonardo Severi. 
unications—Gen. Federico Amoroso. 
ppaganda—Guido Rocco. 
iculture—Alessandro Brizi. 

Works—Domenico Romano. 
-ations—Leopoldo Piccardi. 
nge—Giovanni Acanfora. 
Production—Gen. Carlo Favagrossa. 
hé new cabinet for the first time since the 
+ of the Fascist Party 21 years before ex- 
the post of Minister of the Fascist Perty— 
etary. King Victor Emmanuel named Na- 
hl Councillor Pietro Barabona to the post of 
ey-Secretary to the Premier, 

mew cabinet decreed the dissolution of the 

al Fascist party, the abolition of the special 

tribunals for the defense of the State and 
constitutionality of the act of Dec. 9, 

“which created the Fascist Grand Council. 
secism appeared in Italy (March 23, 1919) 
h the original Fascisti—called Black Shirts 
se of their garb—organi 


oh ee an 5. te 
‘against Communism and Socialism under 
aance of Mussolini. The original group 
mposed of about 150 ex-soldiers. 
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The or- 
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[ f Eritrea was. purchased, came to 
Bian). The African Empire which Pre- 
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ganization grew in numbers and power until (Oct. 
24, 1922), following a general strike (Aug. .22) 
and chaotic conditions in the capital, it marched 
on Rome and in a bloodless revolution ‘took over 
the Government at the invitation of the King. 

As leader of the Fascisti and head of the Gov- 
ernment, Mussolini acquired dictatorial powers over 
the life of the country. Th party at one time 
exercised virtual control over the private and 
public activity of the nation. Industry, labor, 
agriculture, commerce, the professions, the arts 
and the press—all were controlled by the Fascisti. 

The Government consisted of a Sovereign, a 
Senate and a Chamber of Deputies all of whose 
activities were suorbdinate to the Grand Council 
of Fascism. A decree signed by the Grand Council 
(Oct. 8, 1938) abolished the Chamber of Deputies 
and substituted a Chamber of Fasces and Corpo~ 
rations, composed exclusively of government and 
Fascist party appointees. This was done without 
benefit of an election. Laws passed by the Cham- 
ber were submitted to Mussolini in his capacity 
as Duce of Fascism and head of the State and 
transmitted by him to the King for his signature. 
The Senate whose members were appointed for 
life by the King was composed of princes of the 
royal house and persons of fame in science, litera- 
ture or in a pursuit particularly beneficial to the. 
nation. < 

The Chamber of Fasces and Corporations was 
ended with the passing of Mussolini. The Cham- 
ber was made up of 150 members of the Fascist 
Council headed by Mussolini as Chief-of-Govern- 
ment and 500 members of the National Council of 


Corporations. Premier Badoglio promised that a 
new Chamber of Deputies would be elected within 
four months after the termination of the war 
and a new legislature set up. The cabinet abro- 
gated all Fascist legislation. : 

At the time the Fascist Government was 
ceeded by a military government, Mussolini 
the cabinet posts of Chief-of-Government 
Minister of the Interior, War, Navy, Air 
Justice. 

Berlin announced (Sept. 23, 1943) the estab- 
lishment of a new puppet government for Fascist 


Italy with Mussolini as President and Foreign ° 


Minister and a cabinet of 12 members. 


Under the terms of a decree issued by the Fascist , 


Grand Council (Oct. 6, 1938) no Italian was per- 


mitted to marry a Jew, whether or not the Jew is . 


a citizen of Italy, and no Italian was allowed to 
marry a foreigner unless the marriage is specifically 
approved by the Ministry of Interior Affairs. The 
ag Aes laws were repealed by Badoglio (Aug. 
1, 1943). 

Military service is compulsory between the ages 
of 21 and 55. The normal period of training ser- 
vice in all branches is 18 months, after which the 
recruits are transferred to the reserve where they 
remain until 55. r 

The metropolitan Army had a peace time strength 
of 260,000 and was estimated at 64 divisions, con- 
sisting of £1 infantry, 5 Alpini or mountain, three 
mobile, two armored and three motorized divisions. 
The Carabinieri or military police are recruited 
from the Army by voluntary enlistment and (1938) 
had a strength’ of 52,000. 

The Navy (1942) was reported to consist of 
seven battleships, 11 cruisers, 35 destroyers, 50 


torpedo boats, and 55 submarines. “ 


Italy declared war on Great Britain and France 
(June 10, 1940) and signed a military armistice 
with the United_Nations (Bept, 3, 1943). The 
armistice was effective five days 
Italy lost her colonial possessions in World War II. 
The existing Navy was transferred to the Allies 
on the signing of the armistice. 

A free Italy was established (Feb. 10, 1941) in 
London and in Latin America (Aug. 17, 1942) un- 
der direction of Count Sforza, an Italian Liberal 
and foe of Fascism. ’ ~ 

The Royal Italian Air Force consisted (1940) 
of four commands for the Home Air zone and 
separate commands for Sicily, Sardinia, Aegean 


Islands, Libya and Italian Bast Africa. The Naval 
Air Force consisted of reconnaissance groups, all 


carried on ships. 
The monetary I 
value of $.05 at last quotation. : 
The budget (1942-1943) estimated receipts of 
"35.425,000,000 lire and expenditures of 43/825,- 


000,000. 


Italy’s (Lost) African Empire ” 


ly’ enture which began in Africa. 
2 ne ‘Tort, of Assab in the extreme, 


! mier 
the 1 
British: Eritrea, 
and Tripoli. 


had been lost colony by colony to the 
Se eri Somaliland, Ethiopia, Cyrenaica 


after signing. 


Mussolini had sought to extend by entering 


unit is the lira with an average 
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Once before (1889) an effort to establish a pro- 
_tectorate over Abyssinia (since called Ethiopia) 
had been upset by King Menelek, who with an 
army of 80,000 had annihiliated a force of 12,000 
Italians in the Battle of Adowa (1896). Eritrea 
was established a colony (1890). 

Eritrea stretches for 670 miles along the African 
coast of the Red Sea from Cape Kasar to Cape 
Dumereh. To the west it is bordered by the 
Soudan, on the south by Ethiopia, and French 
Somaliland, a small section of which bordering on 
the Gulf of Eden was transferred to Italy by France 
(1935) when an interest in the railroad from 
Diibouti to Addis Ababa was also transferred to 
her. The total area (1931) was 15,754 square miles 
and the population 600,573, including 4,188 Italians. 
The Italian government (June 1, 1936) transferred 
the districts of Tigry (Tigrai), Danakilland (Dan- 
calia) and Haussa (Aussa), all formerly a part of 
Ethiopia, to Eritrea. M 

Eritrea was occupied by British Colonial Forces 
(April, 1940). 

The lowlands along the coast are hot and 
malarial, but the uplands are cool, sometimes cold. 
Irrigation is necessary to supplement rainfall for 


LIBYA 
(Libia Italiana) 


Italian Libya in North Africa extends along the 
Mediterranean Sea from Egypt on the East to 
. Tunis (French) and Algeria on the West. On the 
south Libya extends to Algeria, to French West 
Africa and the Soudan. Libya for administrative 
and military purposes is divided into four prov- 
inces (Tripoli, Misurata, Benghazi and Derne) and 
into a military territory in the South having juris- 
diction over the southern sections of the four 
provinces. The four provinces were incorporated 
into Italy (1939). The area of the territory is esti- 
mated at 679,358 square miles with a population 
(4939) of 888,401. The capitals are Tripoli and 
. Benghazi. » : 

Tripoli, fermerly one of the Barbary States and 
independent (since 1714) was reconquered by Tur- 
key (1835). During the Turko-Italian war (1911- 
12) Italy proclaimed the annexation of Tripoli, 
which was recognized by the great powers in the 
Treaty of Ouchy (Oct. 18, 1912). The oasis of 
Jarabub, on the eastern side of Cyrenaica, was 
ceded to Italy by Egypt (1926). 

Tripoli fell to the British Army (Jan. 23, 1943). 

The legislative power was reserved to Rome, and 
the governors had purely administrative functions. 
Italian courts had final jurisdiction. 


(Japan Proper) (estimated 1939) 72,875,800; 


The island empire of Japan lies in the north 
Pacific Ocean off the coast of China and Siberia 
from 21° 46’ north latitude, the southern point of 
Formost (Taiwan), due east of Hong Kong, to 50° 
55’ north latitude. the last of the Kurile Islands, 
a few miles south of Kamchatka. It includes also 
the southern half of the island of Sakhalin, and 
the ancient Kingdom of Korea (annexed Aug. 22, 
1910) on the mainland. Japan also holds the 
Kwantung peninsula (Port Arthur and Dairen) 
on a 99-year lease, and has the mandate for the 
Marshall, Caroline, Ladrone and Pelew Islands, 
former German possessions in the Pacific. 

The southernmost island is subtropical: the 

. northernmost subarctic. Were the empire stretched 
out in the Atlantic off the coast of the United 
States at the same latitudes, Formosa would lie 
across Cuba and Southern Florida. Tokyo would 
be due east of Norfolk, Hakodate due east of New 
York, and Sakhalin would be athwart Newfound- 
land with the northernmost island. Paramushiru 
off Labrador. 

While nominally an independent State, Man- 
chukuo (formerly Manchuria, a Chirfese province) 
is in reality a Japanese possession with Nipponese 
advisers in practical control of the government. 

The Japanese coast is deeply indented, its coast 
line measuring 17,150 miles. Few places in Japan 
are far removed from the mountains or really dis- 
tant from the sea. The northern islands are a con- 
tinuation of the Russian Karafute chain running 
down through Yezo and the mainland. The con- 
tinuation of the Kuentin mountain range of China 
appears in the southern islands, the ranges meet- 
ing in the grand Japanese Alps. In the vast trans- 
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Japan 
ye (NIPPON) - | 
Capital, Tokyo—Area (Japan Proper) 148,756 square miles; (Empire of Japan) 260,770—Popu 


the crops, and the soil is poor. Agricultuy 
stock raising are the chief industries. Ther 
vailroad 75 miles long connecting the s 
Massawa with the capital, Asmara (altitudel 
ft.), thence 65 miles to Cheren, thence 63 
to Agordat. Gold is mined in Hamassen ar 
troleum is found but there has been as yet 1 
velopment. 

Italian Somaliland (area, 194,000 square 
population, (estimated 1936) 1,300,000) ex 
along the Indian Ocean from the Gulf of Ad 
the Juba River: The coastline extending ¢ 
northeast-southwest direction, is 1,100 miles# 
with no indentation of importance. The ec 
was occupied by British Colonial forces (j 
1940). | 

Italian Somaliland is the source of hale 
world’s supply of incense. Other exports ais 
gum, hides, kapok, resin, and ivory. The H 
(1935-36) showed receipts of 70,750,000 lire 
cluding contribution of 47,190,000 from the I? 
Government; expenditures were . 70,750,00 
which 29,960,000 defrayed military expenses. _ 


r) 


The prevailing religion is Mohammedan. 
Arabic is generally spoken. 
The country is rather barren, but has dates 
orchards, olive groves, lemon, almond and fig 
and vineyards. Other products, include tel 
matting, carpets. leather articles, and fabrics 
broidered with gold and silver. 
The Italian lira was the monetary unit. Gow 
mental receipts and expenditures (1939-1940) 
balanced at 600,115,000 lire. 
Fourteen Aegean Isles were occupied by 
during the war of 1912 with Turkey and th 
claimed by Greece have been retained by | 
Rhodes has been fortified. The area is 1,035 5s 
miles, and population 140,848. Rhodes is the cap 
It is heavily fortified and was made (1935) 
a hospital and munitions center. : 
Tientsin, an Italian concession (since Jun 
1902) lies on the left bank of Pei-Ho and co) 
of about 130 acres with a population (1936 
7,953 (Chinese, 7,411; Italians, 358; other E 
peans, 184). “| 


There is a radio 9) 
tion and a small harbor at St. Nicholas whia 
used by small fishing ships. 


(Empire of Japan) (Census 1940) 105,226,101 | 
- 1! 
verse fissure crossing the mainland from. the: 
of Japan to the Pacific rises a group of volcan 
mostly extinct or dormant, with the majestic ss 
mountain Fujiyama lifting its white cone 60 - 
west of Tokyo to an altitude of 12,495 ft. | 
earthquake zone—where the average is said 
four slight ones a day, with serious ones ever} 
or seven years—has its greatest center along | 
Pacific Coast near the Bay of Tokyo. e 
Tokyo (1939) had an estimated popula‘ 
Teo. rahe ay Serpe ew ae rh 
uburban boroughs and villages, increas i 
214 square miles (137,190 acres). i } 
Separating the islands of Shikoku and Kiu 
from the mainland is the famous Inland Sea, 
ing both into the Sea of Japan ahd the 
It is 255 miles long and 56 wide. with a co: 
ae miles and a surface expanse of 1,325 s 
ies. ‘ x 
Heavy snowfalls are frequent on the Japan 
slopes of the mountains of Yezo, while the Pa, 
side. by which flows the Japan Current, en 
Pleasing winter weather. There-is an ab 
rainfall. The streams are short, swift and’ 
unruly, of little value for transportation, yet 
ing a vast but as yet little developed’ sup 
hydroelectric power. : 
,..Myriads of waterfalls add their charm 
magnificent scenery. The ‘Splendor of the 
at Nikko makes an unbroken plunge of 3 
There are a thousand mineral springs. y 
Three-fourths of the mountain land is — 
cultivable, and the soil of the rest is only m 
ately fertile, yet by intensive cultivation, hard ‘ 
and great frugality more than half the people 


“ 


living from the soil. There is a rich suppl 
oe many kinds in the sea, and fish i a 
bout three-fifths of the arable land is cultivated 
Small peasant proprietors, the rest by tenants. 
re than half the land is used for growing rice, 
chief food of the country. Wheat, barley, rye, 
eco, tea, beans, peaches, pears, apples, grapes, 
mMmons and mandarins are also produced. 
berry trees are widely grown. and the annual 
put of silk is huge (three-fourths of the world’s 
al). The country possesses a variety of 
herals including gold, silver, copper, lead, zinc, 
n, chromite. white arsenic, coal, sulphur, salt 
petroleum. 

r agriculture and the making of silk. the 
mcipal industries are the manufacture o/ 
plens, cottons, paper, pottery, vegetable oil, 

her and matting. The chief imports in the 
er of their monetary value are—raw cotton, 
bl, wrought iron, mineral oil, machinery, beans, 
de rubber, wood, iron ore and coal. Exports 
aprise, in order, cotton tissues, raw silk, rayon 
th, machinery, canned goods, silk tissues, 
ted goods, potteries, wrought iron, cotton 
ns, toys and vegetable oil. 
here were in normal times 67 ports open to 
sign trade, the most important being Yokohama, 
be and Osaka on the Pacific Coast of the main 
ind, and Nigata on the Japan Sea Coast, the port 
a@ns-shipment for Vladivostok. 
he monétary unit is the yen with an average 
lie of $.2344 on last quotation. the budget (1942- 
3) estimated revenues at 8,698,000,000 yen and 
enditures the same not including 18,799,000,000 
for supplementary credits. 
he government of Japan rests in an_ Emperor 
H an Imperial Diet consisting of a House of 
Ts and a House of Representatives. There are 
Members of the House of Peers composed of 
mces, Marquises, counts, viscounts, barons and 
sons of great distinction or wealth. The 466 
mbers of the House of Representatives are 
sted by direct suffrage for terms of four years. 
‘Emperor exercises complete executive power 
n the advice and assistance of Cabinet Ministers 
bointed by him and responsible to him, and (in 
portant matters of State) with the help of a 
Council. The Emperor exercises legislative 
with the consent of the Imperial Diet. He 
declare war, conclude peace and consummate 
ties; and give ‘sanction to legislation enacted 
he Houses of the Diet. in either of which it 
ly originate, and he may dissolve, prorogue, open 
a close the Diet. 
Phe Emperor is Hirohito (the 124th of his line, 
‘April 29, 1901). He succeeded his father, 

nity .Dec. 26, 1926); was crowned (Novy. 10-14. 
ig); constituted Regent (Noy. 25, 1921) because 
his ill health: was married (Jan. 26, 
The Crown Prince 
1933). 
(born Dec. 6, 
(born Sept. 30, 1929), Prin- 


VY 
we 


25) » Princess Kazuko 


rn Nov. eC c 
ee was porn (March 2, 1939) and christened 


kako Suganomiya. 


e ror has three brothers—Prince Yasu- 
Chicibu (born June 25, 1902), married Miss 
isu Matsudarra (Sept. 28, 1929); Prince Nobu- 
© Takamatsu (born Jan. 3, 1905), married Prin- 
-Kikuko Tokugawa, granddaughter of the last 
he Shogun of Japan (Feb. 4, 1930), and Prince 
Kaltito (born Dec. 2, 1915). 
Fhe succession to the throne is fixed by Imperial 
Law upon the male descendants; in case of 
of direct discendants, the throne passes 
e nearest prince and his descendants. 
‘Cabinet follows: 
mier, Minister of War, 
Hideki Tojo. 
oreign Minister—Mamoru Shigemitsu. 
lavy—Admiral Shigetaro Shimada. 
mance—Okinobu Kaya. 3 
4 Kazuo Aoki, Shinsuke Kishi. 
oe d Commerce— 
Tic ure an omm: . 
fare—Lieut. Gen. Chikahiko Koizumi. 
‘ice—Michiyo Iwamura. 
slture—Tatsunosuke Yamazaki. 
sters Without Portfolio—Maj. Gen. 
, Kaubro Arouki, Fumio Goto. 
Bee eocsteli Tadao Oasa 
Without Portfolio—Ta 
sion of one of Japan's five noblest houses 
6 Konioye is exempt’ 1 criticism. 
n has no State religion and all faiths are 


Commerce and Indus- 


“‘Teiichi 
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tolerated. The principal forms of religion ar 

Shintoism with 13 sects and Buddhism with 12 

sects. There are 110,431 Shinto shrines, 106,634 

Sudainist - Semples and 2,104 Christian Churches. 
n Catholics 

three suffragan bishops. apie Bhastoe oc 2 


Shinto—the ancient religion, or “Way of th 
Gods’’—embodies the strong nationalist ‘concepts. 
It was long partially dormant after the official 
introduction of Buddhism from Korea and China, 
in 552, but eventually was revived and became 
ra eh Meek abr with the Spearey of Japanese 

e restora 
Hoe Cabes on of the Imperial 


As with many of the material skills and arts of 
Western civilization, Japan adapted to her oa 
psychology and customs the imported religious 
thought of the continental East. Thus’ modified 
forms of Buddhism and Confucianism were com-~ 
bined with native Shinto worship. At one time, 
Shinto and Buddhism were joined in a ‘‘double 
religion,’’ their priests presiding over the saine 
altars. The two faiths were later officially sepa- 
rated, but the Japanese people still practice both, 
using different temples and separate family shrines. 

To Westerneis, 
certain fundamental contradictions, which do not 
seem to disturb the Japanese, since the two re- 
ligions are believed to serve different functions. 
Shinto, for example, has been called a belief in the 
past, Buddhism one for the future. Shinto (or 
Sinto in modern Japanese spelling) is traditiona 
conservative, while Buddhism is associated with 
social progress and advances in education, arts 
and crafts. Simplicity is the chief feature of 
Shinto architecture and worship; intricate decora- 
tion and philosophical tnought characterize the 
Buddhist way. ; 


Students say that Shinto, strictly speaking, is a 
religion only in the sense of popular worship. It 
is “‘a veneration of the Imperial forebears and an 
observance of festivities and rites in memory of the 
nation's heroes.’’ Its followers seem to regard sin 


as a matter of personal defilement, to be cleansed ~ 


through ritual, rather than an offense against an 
ae Rae especially body cleanliness, 
essential. 


Unlike the one-god religions of Christianity, 
Mohammedanism, and Judaism, Shinto has count- 
less deities, including 8,000,000 Nature gods. They 
range from the simplest objects of Nature and 
everyday life, such as trees, rivers, mountains, and 
the family Tice pot, to the *‘Great Heaven Shining 
Deity,’’ or Sun Goddess. 


Personal ancestors ate deified, as well as those 
of the Imperial line. So are outstanding local and 
national individuals and families who are con- 
sidered to have made contributions to Japanese 
progress and prestige. The Emperor himself is 
believed to be a direct descendant of the Sun 
Goddess. 

The war hero who gives his life in battle wins a 
special place of reverence, for to the Japanese, as 
one proverb puts it, ‘‘the cherry is the best of 
flowers; the soldier the best of men.’’ The Shinto 


cult, however, in accepting a belief in eternal spirit 


existence, conceives no particular paradise or hell. 
The Japanese soldier, therefore, may be deified, 
but he is not promised a luxurious and delight- 
filled heaven such as the faithful Mohammedan 
warrior believes will be his reward. 


Elementary education is compulsory. There are 


six imperial universities, as_ follows—Tokyo, 
founded 1877), Kyoto ((1897), Tohoku at Sendai 
1907), ho at Fukuoka (1910), Hokkaido at 
Sapporo (1918) and Osaka (1931). Illiteracy is 
only 10% in the nation. English is the language 
Ri, Poraiiekee and a required study in the high 
schools. ' 


There were in Japan (1935) 4,759 libraries of — 


12,318,600 volumes. t 
Military service 
liability beginning at the age of 17, though active 
service commences at 20. Conscripts are divided 
into two clasess—the ‘‘fit’”” and the “‘absolutely fit.” 
Actual service is for two years with five years.and 
four months in first line of reserve and 12 
and eight months in second \ine reserve and home 
defense. Liability continues to the age of 40. 


Japan signed with Germany and, Italy (Sept. 
27, 1940) a mutual cooperation pact for the es- 
tablishment of a ‘‘new world order.’ Japan de- 
clared war on the United States and Great Britain 
(Dec. 4, 1941) and The Netherlands (Jan. 11, 
1942). ‘A five-year neutrality pact was Da Se 
with the Union of Soviet Socialist Repu 
(April 13, 1941). ; ; 


Shinto and Buddhism present ~ 


is compulsory and universal, — 


lics 


ears 


Foreign Countries—J apan 


KOREA 
(Chosen) 


Korea is an ancient kingdom with a history ex- 
tending back to the 12th century B. C.; and known 
in recent centuries as the ‘‘Hermit Kingdom.” : It 
occupies a peninsula in northeastern Asia dividing 
the Yellow Sea from the Sea of Japan. The bound- 
aries on the mainland are the Yalu River and the 
Tamean Rivers. Its coastline is more than 6,000 
miles long. Southern Manchuria lies along its 
northwest frontier for 500, miles and it touches 
Siberia for a few miles, a scant 100 miles from 
Vladivostok, in the extreme northeast. Situated 
between that Russian port and Port Arthur, then 
a Russian leasehold and subject to diplomatic 
control and penetration by Russia, Korea became to 
Japan ‘‘a dagger pointed at her heart’’—the chief 
immediate .cause of the Russo-Japanese War of 
1904-1905. After this war the ‘‘complete inde- 
pendence’’ of Korea that had been recognized/in 
the treaty following Sino-Japanese War of 1894- 
1895 (which also was for the control of Korea) 
gave way to a recognition by Russia of Japan’s 
paramount interest in Korea. Japan continuedher 
military occupation of the country, and (Aug. 22, 
1910), annexed Korea outright. 

The area of Korea is 85,246 square miles; the 
popiflation (1939) was 22,633,857. 

Confucianism. Buddhism and Shintoism are the 
chief religions and Christianity has grown greatly. 
Many modern schools have been established by the 


Japanese. There is a university in Seoul (Ke 
the capital. 


The country is mountainous, especially iniy 
north, where the forests are of great value, 
there is much mineral wealth awaiting dev: 
ment. The climate is dry and bracing. The © 
berry tree thrives, 60,00€ acres being planted ! 
them. Silkworm culture has been much encour 
by the Japanese and the quality of the cocoons 
proved. Some 786,000 families are engaged i 
industry. Rice is an important crop. The cul 
tion of tobacco is also fostered. Barley, wheat): 
beans also are grown. 


There has been considerable development of 
ton spinning, cotton, silk and rayon weaving ini 
tries in recent years. Fertilizer: and chen# 
works have been developed; also cement, pay 
pottery, electric bulbs and enamelled ironwa 

Mining concessions covering 270,000 acres, m@ 
gold-bearing, which had been in the hands of aig 
15 foreign corporations (four American) andid 
dividuals (four Americans) before annexation 
respected, but the law of April 1, 1916, proh: 
foreigners from acquiring mining rights. Si 
zinc, copper, lead, iron, tungsten, graphite, , 
thracite coal and kaolin are present. } 


Trade is chiefly with Japan. 


The monetary unit is the Japanese yen. 
budget (1941-1942) was estimated to balance 
1,012,577 yen. 


FORMOSA 
(Taiwan) 


Formosa is an island lying between the Philip~ 
pines on the south°and Japan to the north, with 
the China Sea on the west and the Pacific Ocean 
on the east. A range of mountains from north to 
south forms the backbone of the island (highest 
peak, Mt. Niitaka, 14.500 ft.); the eastern half is 
exceedingly steep and craggy, but the western slope 
is flat, fertile and well cultivated, vielding two rice 
crops a year. The temperature rarely falls below 
96° F. Rain is abundant. The area is 13,880 square 
miles; the population (1935), 5,212,426. Taihoku is 
the capital. ae} 

Besides rice, the principal agricultural products 
are tea. sugar, sweet potatoes, ramie, jyte, turmeric 
and camphor. Minerals include gold, silver, cop- 
per-and coal. Trade is mainly with Japan. 
~ Formosa was ceded by China (1895) after the 
Sino-Japanese War and Japan has made it a source 
of profit. Japanese colonists were encouraged, 
schools established, railroads built, telegraph and 
telephone lines laid. harbors improved, industries 
aided and much done in public works, The 
aborigines, who in the north are savage head- 
hunters, gave much trouble, and the government 
(1910) began a BO eg subjugation program. 

The monetary unit is the Japanese yen. 

The Pescadores (Pheng-hu), a group of islands 
with an area of 50 square miles and a population 
of about 60,000, are between Taiwan and the coast 
of China, by whom they were ceded to Japan in 
oe The islands are under the government of 

aiwan. Pe 

apanese Sakhalin (Karafuto) is the southern 
half of the island of that name, below the 50th 
parallel, which was ceded by Russia (Oct. 
1905) in the Treaty of Portsmouth. The area is 
13,930 square miles, and the population (1935) 
was 331,949. The country is mountainous, and 
peee forests cover 70% of the land. Coal output 
sS considerable. 


KWANTUNG : 


Kwantung is the southern part of the Liaotung 
peninsula, the southernmost portion of Manchuria. 
which has the Bay of Korea on the east, the 
Yellow Sea te the south and the -Liaotung Gulf on 
the west. Japan has taken it as spoils of war from 
China by the Treaty of Shimonoseki but was forced 
to turn it back by diplomatic pressure from Russia, 
Germany and France. Russia then leased it for 25 

ears from China, and constructed the strongly 
ortified city, of Port Arthur and the nearby com- 
mercial ice-free port of Dalny (now Darien), the 
capital, The area is 1,438 square miles; the popu- 
lation (1935), 1,656,726. : 

Japan took Port Arthur by siege (1905), and at 
the close of the Russo-Japanese War took over the 
lease in the Treaty of Portsmouth (1905). The lease 
Was extended (May, 1915) to $9 years by China, 


Japanese Mandates in the Pacific extend 
1,200 miles north fromthe equator and for al 
2,500 miles from east to west. The total are: 
land in this immense expanse of sea is only | 
Square miles. The islands, formerly German posé 
sions number 623; the groups are the Mari 
or Ladrone (except Guam, U. S.), population, - 
205 (1935); the Marshall Islands, consisting of 
coral atolls, population, 10,439, and the Caros 
Islands, population, 30,915. The chief islands 
the group are Ponape, Yap and Parao. Each ¢ 
has a language of its own. The principal resouw 
are phosphorous ores (chiefly in the Caroline 
cocoanut and copra. The seat of government: 
in Paro (Palaou) in the Carolines. 

Japan opened a commercial air service 
Yokahoma to Palaou in the South Sea mandex 
islands (April 6, 1939). The distance is 2 
miles, with a halt at Saipan. » | 

_The SpratlyIslands, seven in number and ¢ 
sisting of 247 acres of coral reefs in the 
China Sea, 700 miles southwest of Manila, PB 
were annexed by Japan (March 31, 1939). 
annexation was extended (April 18) when Jar 
included the entire group of reefs and inlets 
the South China Sea, 300 miles long, in her pl) 
The islands are about 700 miles south of Hair 
an important isiand off the coast of French-: 
China, 500 miles west of the northern Philip; 
The islands are about 300 miles from French-h 
China, 350 miles southward from British Saray 
ane 600 miles from the great British naval b; 

ngapore. : | 

France occupied the islands (1933), making | 
first formal claim to their ownership since | 
covery (1867). 5 
the islands as British. Japan protested, imp 


Kwantung by Imperial Ordinance (April 12, 19 
as a civil government superseding the form 
military government. ie 
Darien is the chief seaport of Manchuria | 
the southern terminus of the South Manchu 
Railroad, which connects with the Peipi: 
Korean lines at Mukden and with the “Tr 
Siberian at Changchun, now Hsinching. 
Manufactured salt is: the chief product of 
territory, and the salt deposits are enor: 
Principal agricultural products are corn, n 
beans, wheat, buckwheat, rice, tobacco and h rl 
Trade is mostly with Japan and China, about 4¢ 
With the former and 25% with the latter. 
valine budget (1Sd0-1050) Was ealisated tobe 
T eI = was estima’ to ¥ 
at 23,021,024 yen. ; * 


\ 


“4 : Cential, Riga—Area, 25,402 square 
la, formerly a Russian province, became a 
lie (Nov. 18, 1918). It is bounded on the north 
ie Gulf of Riga and Estonia, on the east by 
@, on the south by Lithuania and Poland, and 
6 west by the Baltic Sea. It is one of the three 
ec states of Northeastern Europe. 

but half the population engages in agriculture, 
ing, livestock and other food producing in- 
ies. Potatoes are the chief agricultural prod- 
followed by oats, rye, barley, wheat and flax. 
via provides the natural route for trade be- 
h Riissia and western nations._Three Russian 
Tailway lines converge in Riga, Windau and 
. All of Latvia’s ports have excellent harbors. 
has ice breakers that keep the port open dur- 
he winter. Founded in 1201, Riga was a Han- 
Bp town in the Middle Ages and a Swedish 
ss from 1621 to 1710. It*is today the largest 
the Baltic. 

Via is Protestant by 55.15%; Roman Catholic 
45. Illiteracy is 3.2%. Latvians represent 
of the population; 10.59% are Russians; 


7 


eria lies on the southwest (Guinea) coast of 
a between Sierra Leone (British) on the west 
he French colony. of the Ivory Coast on the 
with a coast line on the South Atlantic of 
350 miles. It extends inland 75 to 150 miles. 
of the country is covered with tropical forests, 
n timber and oil nuts but lacking in transpor- 
mn. There were estimated (1937) to be 10,000,- 
hibber trees. There are no railroads but 180 
‘of motor road can carry light traffic. 
© population is entirely of the African race; 
100,000 of the dwellers along the coast may 
msidered civilized. The number of American 
bes is estimated at 20.000. Liberia was founded 
when a settlement was made at Monrovia 
pgro freedmen from the United States with the 
france of American colonization societies. It 
ared a republic (July 26, 1847). Its Con- 
lon is modelled on that of the United States. 
grs must be of Negro blood and owners of land. 
pyernment rests with a President elected for 


iy 


A n is on the Upper Rhine between 


reaty with 
ters its pos 
, 1923) 
territory. 
d by Switzerland. “ i 
Je are agricultural; stock raising is 
The monarchy is hereditary. By 
Gonstitution (1921) legislative powers rest 
Diet of 15 members, elected for four years 
rect vote, on a basis of universal suffrage and 


Capital, ViJna—Area, 22,959 square mil 


ania, a Baltic state, is bounded on the north 
a, on the east by Poland, on the south by 
and East Prussia and on the west by East 
and the Baltic Sea. 
and Duchy under the Russian Empire, 
a proclaimed its independence (Feb. 16, 
“It was recognized by most of the powers 
Russia in the Treaty of Moscow (July 12, 
he dispute with Poland, relative to whether 
Lithuanian areas were to be left as a part 
country or become part of Poland, was 
ideration by the League of Nations when 
ral Zeligowski, with 15,000 
ed Vilna, historic Lithuanian 
it annexed to Poland. Vilna, 
: League of Nations (1923) 
strip of territory, about 10,400 square miles, 
ded to Po 


Poland. 
itants are 80.5% Roman Catholic, 9.5% 
ree Calvinist, 7.3% Jewish, and 2.5% 


Poe ewer was vested in an Assembly of 


Latvia 


(LATVIJAS REPUBLIKA) 


miles—Population (1935) 1,950,502 


4.19% are Jews; and 3.19% are Germans. Ed 
tion is compulsory from 7 A in 
university et ies. to 16 years. There is a 
e Constitution (adopted Feb. 15, 1922) pro- 
vided for an independent Democratic Republic with 


the sovereign power of the State vested in the | 


people. The Saeima (Parliament) consisted of 100 
representatives elected for three years. All over 
21 enjoyed suffrage. The Sacima elected the Presi- 
dent and he held office for three years. The 
President chose the Prime Minister who formed 
the Cabinet which was responsible to the Saeima. 

Latvia was occupied by the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics (1940)-and incorporated into the 
Soviet Union. After the war started between Ger- 
many and the U. S._S. R., Latvia was occupied 
by German forces. The occupations by Germany 
and the U. S. S. R. are not recognized by the 
United States and Great Britain. The Latvian 
minister to Washington, holding extraordinary 
powers, offered (Jan. 4, 1942) Latvia’s support to 
the United Nations. 


Liberia 


Capital, Monrovia—Area, 45,000 square miles—Population (estimated), 1,500,000 


eight years; a Senate of eight, elected for six years, 
and a House of Representatives of fifteen, elected 
for four years. The President is William V. Tub- 
man (elected May 4, 1943) for an eight-year term. 
All citizens from 16 to 50 years and capable of 
bearing arms are liable to military service. The 
militia numbers approximately 4,000 with a border 
force of 750. 

The control of customs (since 1912) has been in 
the hands of the General Receiver and Financial 
Adviser, designated by the United States. Liberian 
mints make silver and copper pieces although tne 
money chiefiy used is British silver. Official ac- 
counts are kept in dollars and cents; commercial 
accounts in British currency. 

The budget (1942), estimated revenues at $850,- 
000 and expenditures at $837,521. . : 

The chief products are fibre, palm kernels, rice. 
cassava, coffee, and sugar. ineral resources in- 
clude gold, iron ore. Diamonds have been found 
in some districts. 


‘ 


Liechtenstein 
Capital, Vaduz—Area, 65 square miles—Population (census 1941) 11,218 


proportional representation. The reigning prince Is 
Franz Joseph II. He succeeded his uncle, 
Franz I, on the latter’s abdication (March 30, 
The ruler of Liechtenstein makes an annual 
contribution to the public treasury (about $110,000 
a@ year). The country is virtually taxléss, not only 
by reason of the ruler’s contribution but through 
the fact that, because they are rebs large 
international corporations set up headquarters 
there, pay nominal fees for the privilege and escape 
the taxes in their own countries. 
Liechtenstein has no military forces. 
The country is predominantly Catholic. 
Government revenues (1941-1942) were estimated 
at 2,243,000 francs, expenditures 2,239,000. 


Lithuania 


ag (LIETUVA) 
es—Population (estimated 1940), 2,879,070 


62 members, elected for five years and a President 
elected by the Assembly for seven. 

Memel and its territory (1099 square miles, popu- 
lation 152,000), the chief port of Lithuania with 
modern wharves, warehouses and docking machi- 
nery, was teturned to Germany (Mareh 22, 1939) 
on a demand of the Reich based on the self-deter- 
mination of the peoples. Memel was detached 
from East Prussia, Germany, by thi 
Versailles and consigned to Lithuania. 
bor of Memel, 
freezes. Shortly after the occupation of Memel 
by German troops, the area was fortified. ‘ 
Lithuania is essentially an agricultural country, 
the soil claiming 76.7% of the population, 
than 45% of the land is in farms, 18.6% in forests. 
The chief crops are rye, wheat. barley, oats, 

tatoes and flax. The principal exports are meat, 
Butter, flax and eggs. 

The nation has a university, 
other cultural institutions, @ national opera and 
several muse UG 

Lithuania 


art schoois and 


unlike other Baltic ports, never — 


More — 


ea Russia signed a mutual assis- 


728 


tance pact (Oct. 10, 1939) under which the 
Soviet Union got the right to establish army 
and naval bases in Lituuania to protect the 
frontier, In return the Soviet Union ceded to 
Lithuania Vilna, the ancient capital, and sur- 
rounding territory. The pact was to run for 15 
years with a ten-year extension if not denounced. 


_ Luxemburg 
Capital, Luxemburg—Area, 999 square miles—Population (1938) 301,000 


Luxemburg is a European Grand Duchy, 
bounded by Germany on the east, Belgium on 
the west, and France on the south. Its integrity 
and neutrality were guaranteed by the Treaty of 
.London (May 11, 1867), having been previously 
(since 1815) a part of the Germanic Confedera- 
tion. The population is almost entirely Roman 
Catholic. Education is compulsory between six 
and 13. The nation has several colleges and 
higher institutions of learning. 

As a Grand Duchy Luxemburg was governed 
under a Constitution (1868), .modified (1919). 
Legislative power rested with a Chamber of Depu- 
ties elected by universal suffrage with executive 
power held by a Minister of State and a Cabinet 
of four or five ministers. As a Grand Duchy 
Luxemburg was ruled by Grand Duchess Char- 
lotte (born Jan, 23, 1896), who succeeded on the 
abdication of her sister, Marie Adelaide (Jan. 9, 


Mexico 
(REPUBLICA MEXICANA) ye 
Capital, Mexico, City—Area, 763,944 square miles—Population (1940) 19,473,741 


Mexico is bounded on the north by the United 
States, on the east by the United States (Texas), 
the Rio Grande forming the boundary line, and 
the Gulf of Mexico; on the south by Guatemala 
and ,on the southwest and west by the Pacific 
Ocean. The Gulf of California, 739 miles long with 
@ maximum width of 190 miles, makes a huge in- 
dentation in the western coast, completely separat- 
ing the narrow, mountainous, sterile and sparsely 
inhabited peninsula of Lower California, 760 miles 
long, from the mainland. On the east the province 
Yucatan juts out into the Gulf of Mexico, connected 
with the main territory of the country py a narrow 
strip northwest of the Guatemala frontier. The 
coast line on the Pacific is 4,574 miles long and 

‘1,727 on the Caribbean. The northern boundary is 
1,600 miles long. - 
The Sierra Madre mountains run north and 
' south near the western coast, turning near Colima 
and continuing nearly due east. paralleling the 
coast into the Central American countries. Near 
the Gulf Coast another range of mountains—a con- 
tinuation of the Rocky Mountains—runs down 
nearly to Vera Cruz. 

Between we two ranges lies the vast tableland 
of Mexico, altitude from 5,000 to 8,000 ft., with a 
delightful climate and with the vegetation and 
products of the temperate ‘zone varying with the 
altitude. The lowlands enous the coast are tropical 
rising to subtropical in the foothills; hot and 
unhealthy with a heavy rainfall on the Gulf side. 
Along the Pacific slope and in the interior irriga- 
tion is needed and natural streams from the moun- 
tains are used to supply it. ‘ : 

The principal industry in Mexico is mining, and 
until recently 97% of the 31,000 mining properties 
had been foreign-owned. Foreign concessions 
number nearly 17,000. Mexican silver accounts for 
40% of the world’s output. Among the minerals 
are gold, copper, lead, zinc, antimony, mercury, 
arsenic, amorphous graphite, molybdenum, coaj 
and opal. Petroleum production isshuge and is 
operated almost entirely by the Government. 

Mexico began large scale experiments in the 
cultivation of rubber (1941), with the United States 
supplying the seedlings and technical supervision. 

Agriculture and stock-raising are the chief in- 
dustries. The country is marvelously rich, but the 
land is barely scratched except on the larger 
ranches; primitive methods of cultivation prevail. 
Arable lands are estimated at 275,000,000 acres of 
which 12,000,000 acres are farmed. The grazing 
lands cover about 120,500.000 acres and forests 
44,000,000 acres of which 25,000,000 are estimated 
to be rich in pine, spruce, cedar, mahogany, rose- 
wood and logwood. Some of the more important 
products are corn, rice, sugar, wheat, coffee beans, 
tomatoes, tobacco, cotton, garbanzos, cocoa, sisal 
bananas. About 50% of the world’s supply of sisal 
Some ‘labor’ law obliges empl 

e labor law ges employers to contr 
directly with the unions for their help: Yecognioes 
the right to strike, and the right of strikers to close 
a business until the issue is settled; obliges em- 


Foreign Countries—Lithuania; Luxemburg; Mexico 


Lithuania was occupied by the Union of SS 
Socialist Republics (1940) and incorporated i 


provisional Government has been establishec 
Montreal, Canada. 

Luxemburg is a country of small landow: 
430,000 of the 500.000 acres devoted to agricul) 
are farmed by resident owners. The principal cj 
are oats and potatoes. 

The mineral output of Luxemburg, despite 
aie is enormous and includes iron, pig iron 1 
steel. 

Government receipts (1939) were estimated: 
355,229,716 francs; expenditures at 353,439,7191s 


ployers to provide hygienic living quarters for ti} 
employees; and stipulates that 80% of the « 
ployees of all industrial and commercial conce: 
shall be Mexican citizens. The eight-hour six-< 
week is established. Minimum wages are fixed» 
special commissions in each region, and regioll 
beards of conciliation and arbitration are proy 
or. < ; 

Mexico has pursued (since 1915) a policy of lj 
distribution, seizing large estates and partitio 
them among the poor. Under this system peas 
groups oFganize, certify they have no lands 
means of support and apply to the Agrarian 
missioner for a collective farm. The Governme 
after investigation, assigns to them exproprie 
land or seizes the land for their use. The t 
tests in the Government, but the peasants are 4 
lowed to use the lands, paying rent out of 
crops. If not cultivated for two years the lana 
subject to forfeiture. There were distribua 
Mh eee oy) 65,000,000 acres among 1,606,507 pe 
an 


. President Avila Camacho decreed (1940) 
individual land titles be given ‘‘as soon as poss} 
to 1,500,000 Mexican peasants living on the 
public’s comrfiunal farms. Under the decree 4 
00,000 acres have been parceled out aoe | 
peasants, but communal operation of the fal 
continues. 3 
The Government regulates farm production 
fixes maximum and minimum prices for fi 
products. The exportation and importation : 
agricultural products are under State control. 
The National Highway Commission of Mex 
(organized in 1925) has been active in road ¢ 
velopment. The trunk automobile highway 
Mexico City to Nuevo Laredo. was opened ( 
1936). This road is 770 miles long. The total ra 
Mileage (1940) was 43,614, of which 7,939 w 
Suitable for all-year traffic. The Commission } 
active in the construction of new highways. 
main Mexican railways are nationalized. ‘ 
Mexico is now linked to all parts of the contin 
by aviation service. Y 
_ Mexico has been much torn by civil war_ 
insurrection since achieving its independence 
Spain (proclaimed Sept. 15, 1810, and effec 


At a general election (July 7, 1940) Gen. Man 
Avila Camacho (born April 24, 1897) was cleet 
president. 


president shall be elected for a term of six ve 
ineligible for tbat 
e 


party apes Revolutionary Party—P.R.M., 
ido de la Revolucion Mexicana) was victorious 
@ Chamber of Deputies ‘and retained control 
he Governors of seven States. 
0 is declared to be a Federal Republic of 
tates, each having a large measure of home 
and with governor, legislature and_ judiciary 
ed by universal suffrage in a general election 
eB are also two territories whose governors are 
binted and may be removed by the President. 
@ Federal District containing Mexico City gov- 
d by Federal Commissioners. The President 
S a Cabinet of nine ministers and eight de- 
iment heads with cabinet rank, who are 
onsible to him ahd may be dismissed by him. 
has the right to expel from Mexico without 
cial process’’ any foreigner whose presence he 
deem ‘‘inexpedient.”’ 
ilitary service in the Army or National Guard 
pinpulsory. The President, through the Secre- 
of War, exercises supreme command. The 
sure (made a law 1940) calls for the 
ning of 50,000 reserves annually until a reserve 
00,000 has been developed. The Navy consists 
ix escort vessels, ten coast guard patrol boats 
minor craft, and is used chiefly to police the 
ts. There is a smal! air force. 
eation is free and compulsory up to 15 years 
. Vocational instruction, particularly in agri- 
ure, is being promoted. ere are normal 
bls for both sexes throughout the country and 
@ hundred technical schools. The National 
versity of Mexico, (founded 1552), is famous 
hg Latin-American universities, and_in the 
ital are many higher institutions of learning 


fonaco is a small principality on the Mediter- 
an surrounded by the French Department of 
Alps Maritimes. An independent principality 
i800 years, the reigning Prince was dispossessed 
the French Revolution. The line was re-estab- 
d (1814)-and placed under the protectorate of 
(1815) of the Kingdom of Sardina. King 
Tit (1861) ceded his rights upon Menton 
’ uebrune to France. The Prince of Monaco 
an absolute ruler until a Constitution was 
nigated (June 7, 1911). This provided for a 
lal Council of 12 members (1917) elected by 

al suffrage for four years. The revenue 
mainly derived from the gaming tables 
the Casino at Monte Carlo. (Monte -Carlo 
town with a resident population of 9,428). » The 


nee, 


Capital, Rabat—Area, 213,350 
peco of to-day is the remnant of the great 
sfian Empire founded by the Arab invader, 
carried the crescent of Islam west at the close 
ne seventh century and ruled all northwestern 
and most of the Iberian peninsula. It is 
ded on the east by Algeria, on the north by 
leditertanean, the extreme point opposite 
raltar being Ceuta; on the south by Rio de 
and Algeria, and on the west by the Atlantic 

country 


is divided into three zones—the 
h, the Spanish zone and the neutral Tangier 
The Sultan. resides in Rabat in the French 
» but Fez, Marrakesh and Meknes are accepted 
pitals by tradition. 
occo came under French influence because 
its proximity to Algeria. A general rising of the 
Oct. 1910) culminating in the siege of 
’ ed out a French expedition of pacification, 
ch occupied Fez (1911). For two decades there- 
er the country_was restless, with frequent up- 
ZS ification was not completed until 
el Krim (1926) and surrender of 
last die-hard chief (1933.) 
French protectorate encompasses the whole 
o (except the Ifni enclave and the Cape 
from the Algerian frontier to the 
d from the Sahara Desert in the 


‘Mo ! 
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and culture and scientific institutions and societies 
Education in primary, secondary and normal 
schools is socialistic and divorced from all religious 
doctrines. 

There is full religious freedom and services are 
held daily and without interference throughout 
the Republic in churches of all creeds. The ma- 
jority of the people are Roman Catholic. The 
Mexican Constitution forbids any church to own 
real estate. 

Mexico established (1943) a social security sys- 
tem for insurance to cover industrial accidents 
and diseases, non-industrial diseases and ma- 
ternity, incapacity, old age and death and in- 
voluntary unemployment at an advanced age. The 
law makes it compulsory to insure workers who 
fender services under a contract of labor, in pri- 
vate or State enterprises under labor or mixed 
administration, members of productive coopera- 
tives, and apprentices. 

With the declaration of war against the Axis 
(June 1, 1942) constitutional guarantees were sus- 
pended and extraordinary powers given to the 
President for the duration of the war. 

The monetary unit is the peso with an average 
value of $.20. The budget (1943) estimates ex- 
penditures at 707,845,000 pesos with receipts of 
703,000,000: 

Mexico’s peacetime imports are mainly from the 
United States, 78.8%; Great Britain, 3.2% and 
Japan, 2.6%. Exports are principally distributed 
in normal times among the following—United 
States, 89.5%; Great Britain, 1%; Japan, 2.5% 
land Italy, 2.3%. 


Monaco 
Capital, Monaco—Area, 7.99 square miles—Population (census, 1939) 23,973 


annual grant for the concession was £80,000 (1917): 
£90,000 (1927) and £100,000 (1937). The yearly 
peace time average of visitors is more than 
1,500,000. 

The French franc is the unit of currency. 
eet (1939) proposed expenditures of 38,892,922 
rancs. 

The principality is divided into three ‘communes, 
Monaco-Ville. La Condamine and Monte Carlo— 
which are administered by a municipal body. 
elected by vote. Women do not have the right of 
suffrage. There is a local police force of 200. 

The ruler of Monaco is Prince Louis H, (born 
July 12, 1870). He succeeded his father, Prince 
Albert (June 26, 1922), His heir is his grandson. 
Prince Ranier, (born May 31, 1923.) 


Morocco 


ie, (MOGHREB-EL-AKSA. i. e. THE FARTHEST WEST) 
us square miles—Population (1936), 7,093,720 
Along the 200 miles of the Mediterranean littoral 


run the Riff hills, still unexplored. Through the 
country from northeast to southwest extend the 
Atlas Mountains in five great ranges rising to an 
altitude of 12,000 ft. 
fertile, well-watered plains and the northern slopes 
of the mountains are well wooded. 
much used, though all agricultural methods an 
implements are primitive. . 

The climate is healthy, especially on the Atlan- 
tic Coast, which is shielded from the hot winds of 
the Sahara by the Atlas Mountains, and where 
there is a “‘tell’’ or fertile region. Tangier is a 


recognized health resort, also Mogador, where the — 


temperature never rises above 80, or falls below 40. 
The most numerous of the inhabitants are the 
aboriginal Berbers, mountain dwellers, whose fore- 
pears thrice conquered Spain, and who so long 
maintained the independence of their country. 
The plains are mostly occupied by Arabs and a 
mixture of the two races, known to foreigners as 
“Moors.” The latter are also town dwellers. T: 


there from time immemorial, and the other driven 


live near the ports, and have much of the trade. 
The people are agricultural and pastoral. Eggs 
and poultry have becom2 the chief articles of ex~ 
port, reach even to England. Other important 
exports are skins, hides, wool, beans, barley, lin- 
seed and wheat, almonds, cummin and gums. The 
chief imports are textiles, sugar, tea, machinery 
and hardware, candies and spirits. Fruit and vine- 
pbundant and dates a regular crop 


yards are a 
‘ leather goods, fezzes, woolen and silk 
Carpets, lea 4 ent eee 


stuffs are among the manufactures, 
domestic consumption, Mineral deposits are unde- 
veloped, but much copper, lead and tin are known 
to exist. An oil field extends from Fez to Laraish. 
Phosphate exists in great abundance, estimated at 


100,000,000 metric tons. 


The: | 


Between these ranges lie 
Irrigation: af ' 


third race is Jewish, in two sections, one settled — 


from Europe in comparatively medern times, who 


See ee eee ee ee 
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Allied forces landed in Morocco (Nov. 12, 1942) 
and occupied’ Casablanca, Oran and other towns. 

, The French Resident-General is Gabriel Puaux 
(appointed June 3, 1943). 

Tangier, a seaport of 60,000 inhabitants, which 
occupies the extreme northwest corner of Africa 
on the Atlantic, was temporarily internationalized 
by .the chief Mediterranean powers (1911-1912), 
with a hinterland of 140 square miles, making a 
total of 225 square miles. A convention was 
signed (Dec. 18, 1923) and a protocol (July, 1925) 
by Great Britain, France and Spain, providing for 
its permanent neutrality, security and internation- 
alization. Spain, however, reopened the question 
(1926) by a demand for full control and the in- 
corporation of Tangier within the Spanish pro- 
tectorate. A new accord was signed (July 25, 1928) 
giving Spain control of policing. A committee of 
eight consular officers and an international legis- 


Nepal 


Capital, Kathmandu—Area, 54,000 square miles—Population (estimated), 5,600,000 


Nepal is an independent state on the southern 
slope of the Himalayas, bounded by Thibet on the 


* north, by Sikkim and Bengal on the east and by 


Bengal and the United Provinces of British India 
on the south and west. Though friendly, a policy 
of exclusion is followed and travel discouraged. 
The Ghurkas, whose Aryan ancestors from Rajpu- 
tana mixed with the Mongolic aborigines, overran 
the country in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, and are the dominant race. From their 
ranks the British Indian Government recruits 
regiments of most valuable soldiers. The kingdom 
Maintains an army of 42,500 infantry and 2,500 
artillery. There are many fertile valleys lying in 
the slopes of the bleak and lofty mountains (which 
include Mt. Everest, altitude 29,141 ft.); and its 
territory runs into the Terai_on the plains of 
India. It has rich.forests. Nepal exports rice, 
grain, hides and cattle; and imports textiles, sugar, 
salt, hardware, etc. The capital is in a most fer- 
tile valley, cultivated from end to end, 15 miles 
long and 20 miles wide, which supports 450,000 in- 
habitants and is noted for its 2,700 Buddhist 


The Netherlands 


(KONINKRIJK DER NEDERLANDEN) t 
Capital, Amsterdam—Area, 12,704 square miles—Population (estimated, 1939), 8,728,569 


The Netherlands, a kingdom in northwestern 
Europe, is bounded by Germany on the east, Bel- 
gium on the south and the North Sea on the west 
and north. Its surface is flat, with an average 
height above sea levcl of 37 ft. and with about one- 
fourth of its land below sea level, reclaimed and 
protected by dykes, of which there are 1,500 miles. 
Drainage of half of the shallow Zuyder Zee, which 
covers 1,350 square miles with an opening into 
the North Sea about 19 miles wide, designed to add 
900 square miles to the cultivable land, ‘‘polders,’’ 
has been under way since 1920. One part of the 
great dam (114 miles long) connecting the west 
coast with the Island of Wieringen, was completed 
(1925) The other (17!4 miles long) connecting 
the island with the eastern shore, was finished 
(1932). It has huge tidal sluices to discharge the 
waters of the ‘‘Lake’’ Yssel, a new fresh-water re- 
servoir fed by the River Yssel, a branch of the 
Rhine. The cost of the dam was $35,000,000, and 
the entire expenditure for 30 years on dikes and 
drainage will be about $190,000,000. The added 
value of fertile soil will be $210,000,000. The first 
“polder’’ of 77 square miles finished, was under 
erops (1936), and work on the second installment 
of 203 square miles was finished (April, 1941). 

The Hague is the official residence of Queen Wil- 
helmina and the seat of her government, but 


_ Amsterdam is the sole capital of the Kingdom and 


the inauguration of the King or Queen—in accord- 
apes with the constitution—takes place in that 


city. 
Of the country’s 5,563,960 acres given oyer 
agriculture, (including eeeceue, orchards ane oes 
tures), 90% are in holdings of less than 50 acres 
and more than 50%, of less than 12 acres, with 
about 360,000 employed on the land. There are 
615,165 acres of well cared for forests. Cereals, 
potatoes, sugar beets and other crops are raised. 
Commercial fishing engages 25,000 persons. Dairy 
‘products are an important industry, the cheese 
products are famous, and the cattle high grade; on 
the very special type of soil found on the edge of 
the polders and the sand dunes along the coast. 
tulips and other fidwering bulbs and roots are 
grown and exported extensively. (The Dutch bulb 
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lative assembly of 26 members, form the gove 
ment. > ue | 

Spanish troops occupied the international ¢ 
flanking the Strait of Gibraltar (June 14, i 
“to protect its neutrality.”’ The Spanish milit. 
took full charge of the zone (Nov. 4, 1940), oust 
the British. employes. Great Britain and Sy 
reached a provisional agreement (Feb. 26, 1949 
under which Spain promised to refrain f. 
fortifying the international zone. 

Spain custed the Moroccan native nominal r 
(March 16, 1941). 

Revenues in the French zone (1939) were e} 
mated at 1,185,054,070 francs and expendit: 
1,184,958,430. The Spanish: zone budget (19) 
was balanced at 11,785,245 pesetas. The Tang 
zone budget (1939) estimated revenues at 29,795, 
franes and expenditures of 29,653,312. 


shrines, nearly all lavishly decorated examplese: 
Nepalese art. Ancient Hinduism is gradually si 
ceeding Buddhism as the religion of the majouw 
of the people. Slavery was abolished (1925). 

The sovereign is Maharajadhiraja Tribhubs 
Bir Bikram (born June 30, 1906), who succee 
his father (Dec. 11, 1911). All pcwer is held by ~ 
Prime Minister, always a member of the rul 
pF succession is determined under spec 
rules. 

The first railway, 24 miles long, was oper 
(Feb., 1926). It runs from Raxaul, on the Indi 
frontier, to Kathmandu. A second railway fri 
Jayauagar to Janakpur and thence to Bijulpura 
distance of 33 miles was opened (1940). The 
a motor road from Amlekhganj to Bhimphi 
distance of 27 miles. Telephone lines connect tf 
capital with the frontier. 

Foreign trade is almost entirely with Brit3] 
India and, the chief exports are cattle, 
skins, opium, gums, resins, dyes, jute, wheat, 
and other grains, butter, oil seeds, spices 
tobacco. : 


Be: 


Ti 


is not indigenous to Holland, but originated | 
Persia, whence it was brought to Holland 375 yece 
ago). The village of Boskoop, with 600 nurseri 
is the largest center in the world for flowers a: 
ornamental plants. “i | 


the Netherlands and carry enormous traffic, ¢: 
Scheldt_ including that from Antwerp. ‘ 
The Merchant Marine included approximate 
3,200,000 tons before the war. Of these 2,500,01 
tons are active im the United Nations war effo 
The first Constitution after the reconstructie 


by the provincial legislatures, and th 200 
Chamber, 100 es ed elected for tour at 
directly. Universal suffrage for citizens of 


sexes over 25 
sentation are in force. 
executive authority through a Council of Minis ter 

Prim 


: 


The reigning Sovereign is Quee nis 
Helena Pauline Maria (bora Poth 31, aaa) v7] 
succeeded on the death of her father, Willem 

(Noy. 23, 1890) and was crowned (Sept. 6, 1 
She married Prince Henry of Mecklenburg-Schy 
in (Prince Consort) (Feb. 7, 1901). He died (Jul 
3, 1934). The heir to the throne is Princess Juliane 


a? 


daughter, (born April 30, 1909) and married 
7, 1$37) to Prince Bernhard zu Lippe-Bies- 
(born June 29, 1911). They have three 
aters, Princess Beatrix Wilhelmina Armegard 
h Jan. 31, 1938), Princess Irene Emma Eliza- 
(born Aug. 5, 1939) and Princess Margriet 

sca (born Jan. 19, 1943) in Ottawa, Canada. 
Oclamation of the Earl of Athlone as Gov- 
General extra territcrial status was given 
he birthplace of the Princess. Canada waived 
claim to the hospital suite in which the 
cess was born. This waiver, in effect, gave 
hospital suite the character of Netherlands 
The child was registered as a citizen of 
Netherlands. 

er S. Gerbrandy is Premier. 
he political complexions of the two chambers 
ed May, 1937) follows: 

st Chamber—Catholics, 16; Social Democrats, 
Anti-Revolutionaries, 7; Christian Historicals, 
National Socialists, 4; Liberal Union, 3; Dem- 


V2. 
cond Chamber—Catholics, 31; Social -Dem- 
ts, 23; Anti-Revolutionaries, 17; Christian His- 
tals, 8; Democrats, 6; Liberty Union, 4; Na- 
Socialists, 4; Communists, 2; other parties, 5. 
he National Anthem is the ‘‘Wilhelmus van 
jouwen,’’ dating from 1568. The fiag, one of 
Oldest of national emblems, consists of three 
ontal stripes of equal size, red, white and 


mder the revision of 1922 Netherland India 
een abolished as a colony and made an in- 
il part of the Kingdom. 

srmany invaded the Netherlands (May 10, 
fand occupied the country. The promise 


ri 


ne overseas territories of the Netherlands in 
East Indies consist of an archipelago lying 
hg the Equator from about 6° north latitude to 
south latitude, between the Asiatic mainland 
the Philippines, and Australia. They form the 
of the Malaysia. Java is the most densely 
lated land mass in the world (821 to the 
s mile). The great majority of the natives 
fohammedans. The estimated (1941) total 
tion of Netherlands Indies is 67,000,000, 
vhich 250,000 are white. They are distributed 
sliows: Java and Madura, 46,000,000; Sumatra, 
000; Borneo, 2,400,000; Celebes, 4,600,000; 
the Archipelago, 5,000,000. ‘The’ capital 

via, Java. 
approximate area is 735,168 square miles, di- 
as follows: Java and Madura, 51,032; Island 
matra, 163.048—Sumatra, West Coast, 19,219; 
eli, 15,088; Sumatra, East Coast, 36,519; 
hkoelen, 10,135; Lampongs, 11,113; Palembang, 
142: Djambi, 17,345; Atjen, 21,287—Riau-Lingga 
ago, 12,235; Banka, 4,611; Billiton, 1,866; 
5. West District, 56,664; Borneo, East and 
Districts, 151,622; Isiand of Celebes—Celebes, 
86; Manado, 34,2007 Molucea Islands—Am- 
, 75,820; ees 115,861; Timor Archipelago, 

; Bali 


a1 ‘ contage fibre 25%, palm o: 
ets 249%, and tea 17%. Other products of 
, importance are tobacco and sugar; also 
Fk ‘ 


Netherlands land in ex- 


e for Surinam. d 
1 tablished (1941) a military 
See ay Guinn. Brazil shares in the 


Piet capost is aluminum ore “‘bauxite,”’ and 


cent of the American consumption of this 


ant raw material comes from Surinam. Other. 


eoffee, bananas, balata and high 

Sumber, The Netherland guilder is the 
ary unit. Government revenues (1941) are 
nated at 4,348,000 guilders; expenditures at 


000. 
overs terr: of Curacao consists of two 
of. Pianest eoeae Aruba and Bonaire are 
he Venezuelan coast and St. Eustatius, Saba 
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was mace that ‘‘its independence would be re- 

stored after the close of the war.’’ Queen Wil. 

helmina and cabinet escaped to England and 

establisned the Government there. The Nether- 

og wee Heese = with Rumania (Feb. P 
) an eclared war on Japan (Dec, 

and Italy (Dec. 22, 1941). Se One cae 

Army service was compulsory with every man 
liab’e trom the ages of 20 te 40. There were re- 
cruited annually 30,500, with 1,000 for sea service. 

The Navy is maintained for the protection of 
home waters and the coast and the defense of the 
East Indian possessions with three cruisers 
assigned to the East Indian fleet with destroyers, 
submarines and most of the vessels of the Navy. 
ae een Se So ae en Army main- 
t rate Air Forces which are c i 
with the Allied Air Forces. cies 

Entire liberty of worship and conscience is guar- 
anteed. The royal family belongs to the Dutch ~ 
Reformed Church. The state contributes to the 
support of several religious denominations, 

Education is obligatory from ages. seven to 
thirteen. Instruction is free or subject to a small 
fee, in both public and denominational schools 
and teachers are paid by the State. There are 
universities in Amsterdam (Two), Utrecht, Leyden, 
Delft (Engineering), Groningen, Wageningen (Ag- 
riculture), Rotterdam (Commerce), Nijmegen 
(Roman Catholic), and Tilburg (Commerce, Ro- 
man Catholic). 

The monetary unit is the guilder (florin) with an 
Sreseae value of $.53, based on the official German’ | 
rate. 

Government revenues (1940) were estimated at 
770,005,000 guilders, expenditures 1,015,599,000. 


THE NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 


coffee, cocoa and teakwood. The export of rubber 
was controlled by the International Rubber Regula- 
tion Committee for Netherlands India. The main 
mineral riches are tin and oil. Raw materials are 
of great strategic value. Tin production is also 
regulated. Huge high quality iron ore deposits are 
still unused. ‘ 

The inter-island and coastal traffic is handled by 
a large fleet of small steamers and an extensive 
network of air lines. In peacetime three times 
weekly airplanes connected the Netherlands with 
the Netherlands East Indies. 

The capital was moved from Batavia to Bandung 
(March 4, 1942) and Japanese forces occupied Ba- 
tavia the following day. Bandung fell to the 
Japanese forces (March 10, 1942). 

A colonial army, separate from the home army, 
was maintained in the East Indies. There was com- 
pulsory militia service for whites between the ages 
of 19 and 45 and (since Aug. 1942) for natives. 
The Army numbered 120,000 at the time of the 
Japanese invasion. ‘ 

The navy in the East Indies normally has three 
cruisers, eight destroyers, 14 submarines and addi- 
tional small craft. The main naval base is 
Sourabaya, with an auxiliary Naval Air Base in 
Ambon. The Naval Air Force consists of 72 sea~ 
going hydroplanes and 18 additional planes aboard 
ships. Forces were largely increased (1941) by the — 

hreats of war. 

The monetary unit—the guilder—has the same 
foreign exchange valuation as that of the Nether- 
lands. Governmental revenues (1941) were esti- 
mated at 694,140,035 guilders; expenditures at 
829,304,901. ay: 


ND SOUTH AMERICAN POSSESSIONS 


and the southern part of St. Martin are 500 miles — 
to the northeast and belong to the Lesser ntilles. 
The area of the group is 403 square miles, di- 
vided as follows: Curacao, 210° square miles; 
Bonaire, 95; pe, ao; ee ee (Dutch part), 
; . Eustatius, an aba, 5.’ 
“inne population (Jan, 1, 1940) was 105,617. Wil- 
lemstad is the capital. The chief products are bie 
ulse, salt and phosphates; the principal industr; 
t the refinery of oil. On Curacao the Royal Du 
Shell and on Aruba the Standard Oil Company o 
New Jersey have large oil refineries, refining the 
oil for Venezuela, The harbor of Curaczo is very | 
important. In 1939 nearly 7,000 ships with a gross 
register of about 27,000,000 tons entered the harbor, | 
These included the ‘many cruise ships whose 
passengers bought European cosmetics and other — 
articles in this duty-free port Government revenues 
(1942) were Cre ae at 6,441,000 guilders; ex- 
6,444,000. eens 
neue tes of St. Eustatius (Nov. 16, 1776) the 
first foreign salute was given to the Stars and 
Stripes by the order of the governor, Johannes de 


Graef. 


‘and in the north and east sections. 


* is, so to speak, no illiteracy, 


‘ the age of 21 and 
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Nicaragua ¥, 
(REPUBLICA DE NICARAGUA) : 
Capital, Managua—Area, 60,000 square miles—Population (estimated, 1942) 1,013,946 


Wicaragua lies between the Caribbean Sea, with 
a, coastline of 280 miles, and the Pacific (200 miles), 
with Honduras on the north and Costa: Rica on 
the south. The Cordillera range of mountains, 
including many volcanic peaks, runs from north- 
west to southeast through the middle of the 
country. Between this range and a range of vol- 
canic peaks to the west lie Lake Managua, 30 miles 
long by 15 miles wide, and Lake Nicaragua, 100 
miles long and 45 miles wide, of great importance 
in the transport.system of the country. The Pacific 
Railroad, running from Corinto to Leon and from 
Managua to Granada (171 miles). the only one in 


- the country is Government owned. 


The. United States. acquired by the Bryan- 
Chamarro treaty (1916) the right to construct a 
canal through Nicaragua and also to build a naval 
base in the Bay of Fonseca on the Pacific coast 
and at.Corn Island on the Atlantic coast. The 
United States paid $3,000,000 for the option. 

The country has had a stormy politcal history; 
revolutions have been frequent and it has “been 


-necessary for the United States’ to land Marines 


there on several occasions to protect American 
lives and property. 

The country has valuable forests, some gold is 
smined, but it is essentially an agricultural and 
stock raising community. On the broad tropical 
plains of the east coast, bananas and sugar cane 
are cultivated, and coffee is grown on the mountain 
slopes. The production of gold has attained first 
rank in the country, taking precedence over coffee, 
which held the lead until 1940. ; 

Other products are mahogany and hides and 


Norway 
(NORGE) a 
Capital, Oslo—Area, 124,556 square miles—Population (estimated 1940), 2,937,000 


Norway occupies the west part of,the Scandina- 
vian Peninsvla in Northwest Europe from the 
Skagerrack, which separates it from Denmark, to 
the North Cape in the Arctic Ocean, where on the 
east it meets Finland. The Kjolen Mountains, 
which separate Norway from Sweden to the east, 
give to Norway in the northern’ part but a nar- 
row fringe of country washed by the Arctic and 
North Atlantic Oceans, and cut deep by fjords of 
scenic grandeur. The climate is mild and moist, 
on the west coast, but cold and dry in the interior 
The country 
is 1,100 miles long and its greatest width is 270 
miles. The coastline, including the fjords and 
greater islands, is 12,000 miles long, and includes 
150,000 islands. 

Norway has only 4,300 square miles of land under 
cultivation; rivers and lakes occupy 5,000; and 
forests 29,455; three-fourths of the land is unpro- 
ductive. Norway is essentially a maritime-coun- 


ry. 

The chief agricultural products are wheat, bar- 
ley, oats, rye, corn, potatoes and hay. Forests are 
one of the principal natural sources of wealth. 
Nearly 70,000 men are engaged in cod fisheries: 
31,500 in winter herring fisheries, and 30,000 in 
summer herring fisheries. Huge quantities of whale, 
walrus, seal, mackerel and salmon are also caught. 
Mining is an important industry and the country 
yew Silver, copper, pyrites, nickel, iron, zinc and 


The country lacks coal but has become a great 
power producing country by utilizing by electrical 
transmission, its greatest natural asset—water 
power— \ 

The principal manufactures are food products, 
Machinery and metal work, paper and pulp, tex- 
tiles, wood, animal oils, soap and electrochemical 
products, especially nitrates. 

‘5 the ie eee where is endowed 

y the state an S clergy are nominated by thi 
ip . a Pacas ake porrated: to ic 

Education is compulsory from seven fourteen, 
and the school system is highly pee There 

e University of 
Oslo (founded in 1811) is subsidized by the state. 

The Army was the national militia with uni- 
versal and compulsory service beginning at the age 
of 18 and continuing until 55. The first call was at 

for 12 years the recruit belonged 
to the line. Males from 18 to 21 and from 45 to 55 
panes to the landstorm, subject to call in na- 
tional emergency. Service for the ages of 33 to 45 
was in the landvaern, Military training in all 
branches was for 90 days. The strength of the 


ra 
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skins. Chief imports are textiles, machinery, ch 
icals and flour. The chief trade is with the Ur 
States. 

The new Constitution (March 22, 1939) prow 
for a congress of two chambers, a House of Di 
ties of 40 members elected for six years, ais 
Senate of 15 members elected for six yearsig 
chosen by popular vote. Ex-presidents also s 
in the Senate and are appointed for life, 
President is elected for a period of six yyy 
The President is Anastasio Somoza, elected (1 
to serve until 1940. At the time of the adopy 
of the new Constitution he was elected fa 
term, expiring May 1, 1947. The president is 
powered, if he deems it necessary, to form a Ci 
cil of State to advise on the conduct of fj 
government. ae 

Roman Catholi¢ is the prevailing religion. . 
ie of English in the public schools is a 
pulsory. 

A Central University of Nicaragua _was es 
lished (1941) by President Somazo. The un 
sity, located in Managua, consists of. school 
Medicine, law, arts, pharmacy and engineer! 
Nicaragua has universities in Leon 
Granada. 

The National Guard (1939) numbers 3,538 offi 
and men with a trained reserve of 4,600, 
period of enlistment is for three years and du: 
that period soldiers are barred from voting. 
tion is being developed with the constructio 
commercial and military airports. : 

The monetary unit is the cordoba with an a: 
age value of $.20. The budget (1941-1942) 
estimated to balance at 33,941,669 cordobas. 


b> 


army (1939) including officers and men, was } 
proximately 60,000. The Norwegian Navy was 
signed solely for coast-defense duty and numbe 
approximately 10,000 officers and men. All seafaz 
men between the ages of 20 and 44 are enroll 
the active list and are liable to conscription. 

Norway, under its Constitution (adopted N 
17, 1814) is a constitutional hereditary monara 


Norway to Sweden, but the Norwegian pec: 
declared themselves independent an 
Danish Prince as their Kin; 


way declared the union dissolved (June 7) = 
after negotiations a repeal of the fon by nth 


and ascended the throne as Haakon VII. 
The legislative power is vested in the Stor 


1 

and budgetary questions, but divides iteolt tt 
two sections for questions of legislation. o 
fourth of the a forming the Lagthi 
and three-fourths the Odelsthing, which consi 
the legislation separately, sitting in joint sess 
on failure to agree separately, when decision: 
made by a two-thirds majority. The Kine 3 
exercise the veto twice, but if the same ‘bill 
passed a third time. it becomes law. “e | 

The king of Norway is Haakon VII. (born A 
RS son st hoes VIII., K 

ie e was elec King of Norway 

the Storthing (Noy. 18, 1905) aid crowned. (Ti 
22, 1906) married (July 22, 1896) to Princess Ma 
who died (Nov. 20, 1938) third daughter of Kz 
Edward Vil. of Great Britain. The heir to. 
throne, Crown Prince Olaf Coors July 2, 1903 
married (March 21, 1929) Princess Martha: 
Sweden. daughter of Prince Charles. A son, Here 
tary Prince Harold, was born (Feb. 2i, 1937) a 
two daughters, Princess Ragnhild ’Alexand 
(June 9, 1930) and Princess Astrid, (Feb. 12, 19: 
The Prime Minister is Johan Nygaardsvoid. 

Germany invaded and occupied Norway (Ap: 
1940). The war, following the invasion, a 


id-June when the Allied forces evacuated. 
aakon, the Crown Prince, the Government 
all military forces that could be accommo- 
On board ships and airplanes at their dis- 
vacuated Norway to continue the fight 
n Allied soil. The seat of the Norwegian 
nment is in London. and Norwegian military 
ning camps are maintained, mainly in Scotland 
nada. The Crown Princess and her children, 
¢ invitation of the President of the United 
came ta America (Aug. 23, 1940). 
nee the invasion the Norwegian people have 
engaged in a constant struggle against German 
pts to set up a puppet Nazi state under the 
rship of Vidkun Quisling, head of the Nasjonal 
ling’ party. A Quisling coup at the time of the 
sion was foiled by the establishment of an 
ninistrative Council of citizens in the occupied 
and this Council acted as defacto civil au- 
y inside Norway until Sept. 25, 1940, when it 
abolished by decree of Joseph Terboven, Ger- 
commissioner for Norway. The same decree 


pitzbergen. a mountainous group of islands in | 
Aretic Ocean between 76° 26" and 80° 50’ north | 
ude and 10° 20’ and 32° 40’ east longitude, the } 
est. being West Spitzbergen (12,000 square | 
$), lies about 370 miles due north of Norway, 
-way to the Pole. 


Discovered by Norsemen | 
) and rediscovered by Barents (1596,) the 
had been the resort of whalers of several | 
s. Norway has periodically asserted (since 
yher claims to the islands, and ffom 1870 the 
and became more insistent, increasing as Nor- | 

nm exploration discovered rich outcropping 
ms of coal—a necessary which Norway lacks. 
“war ended the negotiations, but, following 
on by the Peace Conference (1919) a treaty 
Signed in Paris (Feb. 9, 1921) by the United 
ss, Great Britain, Denmark, France, Italy, 

the Netherlands, Sweden and Norway, 
hh put Spitzbergen under the flag of Norway. 


‘ MINOR ISLAND 


m Mayen, a desolate area of 144 square miles 
= Greenland and Northern Norway and 
“at 300 miles north of Iceland. The Norwegian 
veorlogical Institute established (1921) a weather 
ion there. Otherwise Jan Mayen is uninhabited. 
ret Island, area 22 square miles, is an un- 


nds 


stine, the Holy Land, lying between the 
anean Sea and the River Jordan, was 
erly a vilayet of the Turkish province of Syria. 
§ conquered during the World War by British 
under General, later Field Marshal, Viscount 
yy, Jerusalem being surrendered (Dec. 9, 1917). 
asalem had been in Moslem hands since 1244, 
‘been conquered and reconquered in the Cru- 
i$, and had been under the rule of the Tur 
1517. It remained under British Military 
tration until July 1, 1920, when Sir Herbert 
uel was appointed High Commissioner and 
government set up. The country has been 
ned (since Sept. 29, 1923) by_Great Britain 
a@ mandate granted by the League of Na- 
The present High Commissioner (appointed 

i, 1938) is Sir Harold Alfred MacMichael. 

ine is primarily an agricultural country, 
wing of citrus fruit being the most lucra- 

s gommercial activity. The principal crops in- 
e wheat, barley, durra, olives, kersenneh, 
ms and watermelons, grapes, figs, tomatoes. 
rus fruits are chiefly oranges and grape- 
“Bananas are also grown. Wine making is an 

e industry. Minerals found are limestone 

me, gypsum. The'yalley of the Jordan an 

Ss of the Dead Sea yield rock salt and 


population of Palestine (census 1922) was 
, exclusive of British defense forces. The 
‘census (1931) returned a population of 
4. The estimated population (June 1942) 
605,816 not counting defense forces. Of this 
tion 987,985 were Moseims, 478,449 were 
and 126,344 Christians. The density was 
square mile. : 
i itted increase in population (1922- 
was 833,452 with an increase of Jews 0 
2, Moslems 383,927, and Christians 53,949. 
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‘of Jewish enterprises 


structed in Haifa to 
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abolished all pclitical parties except Quisling’s, de- 
clared the King and Royal House deposed, cnt set, 
up a new Council of Quisling adherents. On Feb. 
3, 1942, Terboven appoinied Quisling ‘Minister 
President.’’ Destruction of virtually all civil rights 
and a reign of terror, have followed, but the 
nazification of Norway failed because of the al- 
most universal opposition of the Norwegian people. 
Even the Germans admit openly that Quisling’s 
ee is held in power only by force of 

The monetary unit is the krone with a value of 
$.20 based on the official German rate. The budget 
Serene? was estimated to balance at 790,000,000. 

It is estimated that the Norwegian State Bank 
has paid Germany 8,000,000,000 kroner, almost 
$12,000,000,000, in occupation costs since April 1940. 

Norwegian economic experts estimated (April 3, 
1943) that the Nazis have looted Norway of nine 
billion crowns (approximately $2,137,500,000) dur- 
ing the occupation since April 9, 1940. 


SPITZBERGEN 
(Svalbard) 


The area is about 24,290 square miles; the popula- 
tion around 2.700. 2 

The development of the coal fields has proceeded 
rapidly. The resources are estimated at 9,000,000,- 
000 tons. There are large deposits of low-grade 
iron ore and gypsum, and signs of oil have been 
reported. 

Spitzbergen was not occupied by the Germans 
at the time of the invasion of Norway but re- 


| mained under Norwegian control (until Aug., 1941) © 
when a Norwegian-British expedition moved the — 


entire population and wrecked the mines to pre- 
vent them from falling into the hands of the 
Germans. Either that fall or the following 
spring a German command was landed on Spitz- 
bergen. A Norwegian expedition drove out the 
Germans (May, 1942). 
tacked by the Germans (Sept. 9, 1943) and a few 
days later British naval vessels landed new troops 
on the island. 


POSSESSIONS 


nab! t q Great. 

Britain relinquished (1928) its claim to the Island 

to Norway. 

Peter I Island, with an area of ey aguas’ miles, 
a) - 


lies in the Antarctic and is uninhab 


Palestine 


(ERETZ YISRAEL-FLSTIN) 
Capital, Jerusalem—Area, 10,429 square miles—Population (estimated 1942) 1,585,500 
! Of the increase in Jewish population 80 per cent 


was contributed by immigration. =e 
Legal immigration into Palestine was cut off 
(Oct. 1, 1939) for a period of six months by orders 
of the British Government. Immigration was Tre- 
sumed (April, 1940) at the rate of 1,000 a month. 
A dual system of education, Arab and Hebrew, 
prevails but schooling is not compulsory. There 
were (1940-1941) 1,491 schools with 7,483 teachers 
and an attendance of 177,864. Schools and teachers 
are required by law to be registered. Under the 
Arab system of education there were (1940-1941) 
403 Government schools with an attendance of 
54.645 pupils, the majority Moslems. The Hi 


e- 
brew public schools system_had (1940-1941) 413 


schools with 59,163 pupils. There were 191 private 
Moslem schools and 298 private Jewish schools. 
The Christian communities have their own schools 
and provide to a large extent for the education 
of their children. ? 

Hebrew University (opened 1925) on Mount 
Scopus in Jerusalem reported (1940-1941) a faculty 
of 132 teachers and 1,106 students. i 

Before the World War there were in Palestine 
1,235 industrial undertakings, most of them Arab; 
there ware (1933) 9.20), 0 workers, The. Humber 
Jewish, employin $ workers, nu 

etorprass C907) was 06, PNR 

30,040. The area of lan ewish_ possess 
increased from 102,150 acres (1920) to 400,000 
acres (1942). 


There has developed considerable trade in manu- 


mmodities, both in local and imported 
Br eteials. Small scale industries and handi-. 
crafts still predominate although there has been 
a flow of capital ena for industrial enter- 
prises. Oil tanks- an 


lds. . 
Mpne affort f Great Britain to establish Palestine 


Spitzbergen was again at- — 


refineries have been con- — 
process petroleum from the 


; 
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as a Jewish homeland in accordance with the 
“Balfour Declaration’? has met with much op- 
position from the Arabs, and outbreaks of violence 
have marked the history of the country for the 
past i8 years. Z i 

The Balfour declaration (Nov. 2, 1917) was: “His 
Majesty’s Government views with favor the estab- 
lishment in Palestine of a national home for the 
Jewish people, and will use their best endeavors to 
facilitate the achievement of that object. It being 
clearly understood that nothing shall be done which 
may prejudice the civil and religious rights of ex- 
isting non-Jewish communities in Palestine, or the 
rights and political status enjoyed by Jews in any 
other country.’’ fi 

Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister, Colonial Secretary 
(Oct. 31, 1933) restated the policy of the Mandatory 
Power: ‘‘There is under the mandate the obligation 
to facilitate the establishment of a National Home 
for the Jewish people in Palestine, but at the same 
time there is an eaually definite obligation to safe- 
guard the rights of all inhabitants of Palestine. 
Both obligations will be most carefully observed.” 

Lord Passfield in a White Paper (Oct. 20, 1930) 
announced that ‘‘no margin of land available for 
agricultural settlement by new immigrants re- 
mained,’’ therefore ‘‘it was the duty of the_man- 
datory power to suspend such immigration until 
the unemployed portion obtain work.”’ 

Both civil and religious courts have been estab- 
lished. A new code of. commercial law has been 
enacted, and many laws modernized. The official 
languages are English, Arabic and Hebrew. 

The British Government and the Administration 
in Palestine recognize the Jewish Agency (com- 
posed of Zionists and non-Zionists) as the agency 
of the Jewish people in building a National Jewish 

ome. 


TRANSJORDAN e 


Transjordan is an Arab state set up within 
the Palestine Mandate yet separate from Palestine 
(since Sept. 1, 1922).- It is under the responsibility 


_ of the High Commissioner for Palestine, who has a 


British agent there, in accord. with an agreement 
concluded between the British Government and 
the Emir (signed Feb. 20, 1928) and ratified (Oct. 
31, 1929). Under the Organic Law the Emir ad- 
ministers the country under a council of advisers. 
The first legislative assembly, of 22 elected depu- 
ties was opened (April 2, 1929). y 

The Emir is Abdullah, second son of King Hussein 
of the Hejaz, and brother of King Feisal ot irag, 
re in Mecca in 1882) and became ruler (April, 
1921). 

The boundaries of Transjordan have not been 
determined, but roughly, on the west the line 
separating it from Palestine runs from the Lake 
of Tiberias down the Jordan to the Dead Sea and 
thence south across Wadi el Araba to Marashash 
on the Gulf of Sinai; on the north it is separated 
from Syria by the River Yarmuk, thence eastward 
to Imtar and thence a straight line northeast to- 


Panama | 
(REPUBLICA DE PANAMA) ¢| 
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Jerusalem. the Holy City, is visited annual 
large pilgrimages of Orthodox Greek Christe 
The Mosque of Omar occupies the site of Solom 
Temple. It contains the sacrificial stone of 4 
ham and a relic of Mahomet. Bethlehem is 
visited, the Church of the Nativity being rer 
the oldest Christian church in existence. Jerus; 
has (1940) a population of 135,900. 

On the west is the coastal plain a hundred 1 
long and 15 wide, fertile and well watered. | 
center is the plateau of Judea. The eastern bo 
drops sharply into the depressed valley of} 
River Jordan and the Dead Sea, 46 miles long, . 
an average width of eight miles, 1,292 ft. is) 
sea level. 

An income tax was imposed (1941) for the & 
time since the days of the Biblical tithe. They 
is 10 per cent of company earnings for the pre 
year. 

The principal imports are cofton, textiles, sia 
petroleum, cigarettes and rice; and _ the E 
ports are oranges, soap, wines, melons, ‘apri 
port and almonds. 

The chief ports of Palestine are Haifa and . 
with light draft vessels going to Tel-Aviv, « 
and. Acre. ‘ 

A railroad has been constructed from H& 
where rail communications with Cairo, Egypt, | 
and Tripoli, Lebanon, where rail connections | 
Ankara and Istanbul, Turkey, are resumed 5 
gap of 125 miles is closed by the new road i 
makes it possible for the first time to_shipi 
rail from Egypt and points west to Nort: 


Syria. 

The unit of currency is the Palestine 
equal in value to the British pound. e fy 
(1942-1943) estimated revenues of £8,770,000 ? 
expenditures of £9,860,000. 


ward Abu Kamal on the Euphrates; on the : 
the boundary between it and the Iraq runs s 
from Abu Kamal to the junction of the bound: 
ot tne Iraq and Nejd; on the south lies the kings 
of Saudi Arabia. 

The area is approximately 34,740 square 
and the population is estimated at 300,000. : 
nomad Arabs, of whom about 260,000 are Mohi 
medan, 30,000 Arab Christians, and 10,000 Ci 
sians. The official language is Arabic. 

The King of the Hejaz (1924) transfe 
Akaba, Maan and Tebuk to Transjordan. f 


its present terminus. 
extends from Jerusalem to the capital. 3 
where there is a British aerodrome and aif: 
demchmenk. ; 

e ransjordan frontier force numbers’ 
officers and 1,577 men. - There is an additional f} 
of some 700~men raiséd in Palestine and Tra 
jordan, and officered largely by the British. | 


c Capital, Panama—Area, 33,467 square miles—Population (estimated 1941) 635,836 


In 1513 Vasco Nufez de Balboa forced his way 
through the jungles to discover the Pacific Ocean. 
Spain’s Emperor Charles V established (1858) the 
Real Audiencia de Panama with jurisdiction over 
Nicaragua to the north and all the Spanish 
Provinces to the south.as far as the Strait of 
Magellan, including the Provinces of Cartagena, 
Peru, Chile and what is now Argentina. Panama 
became indepeident from Spain by a movement of 
its own (Nov. 28, 1821) and subsequently joined 
the Great Colombian Confederation formed by 
Venezuela, Colombia and Ecuador. Panama broke 
away from New Granada (Colombia) on several 
oecasions but always joined her again until (Nov. 
3, 1903, it finally seceded from Colombia and be- 
came an independent Republic and was recognized 
(Nov. 13) by the United States. It occupies the 
entire isthmus of that name connecting North and 
South America, lying between the Caribbean Sea 
on the north and the Pacific on the south. The 
Costa Rican boundary was settled by a. treaty 
signed May, 1941). The Colombian boundary line 
to the east was determined by a boundary commis- 
sion appointed by both governments which fixed 
the boundary and whose work was finished (1938). 

By treaty (Nov, 18, 1903) ratified. (Feb. 23, 1904 
and with a supplemental (Taft) agreement (iso4s 
the United States acquired the right to construct 
the Panama Canal across the Isthmus, a strip (the 
Canal Zone) extending for five miles on each side 
of the Canal, the terminal cities of Cristobal, 
adjacent to Colon, and Balboa, adjacent to Panama, 


and islands for defensive purposes in the : 
perpetuity and exclusive control for police, jodie 
The United Sti 
also has complete jurisdiction over sanitary } 


rental charge of $250,000 in Id ' 
(retroactive to Feb. 26, 1934, fn consequent 
the dollar devaluation) to 430,000 balboas, 
currency of Panama. The treaty further prot 
ee ee Uae be established 
i te) vernm 
ower te an theres oe 
e al area of Panama, - 
unoccupied and only a small part drone pie! j 
is properly cultivated. Immigration is restric 
The forest resources are great. Stock rais: 
extensively carried on. The chief expo: 
ss He Ape coconuts. 
onstitution (adopted in a plebiscite. 
15, 1940, and put ‘into force (Jan, 2, oe 


r th oo" ate | a 
1 rt 
a a7 

fied 

2 ~~, 

Ace? 

ia 
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term of the president to six years and bars re- 
on. It continues the National Assembly, com- 
d of 32 members, elected for six years on the 
S of one for each 20,000 inhabitants. The 
et of six members is continued. ‘There are 
@ vice presidents, chosen by the National 
imbly. Arnulfo Arias was elected president 
® 2, 1940} and fled the country (Oct. 7, 1941) 
failure to collaborate with the United States 
Oreign policy. The Panama Supreme Court 
ed the post vacant and Ricardo Adolfo de la 
dia was sworn in two days later. 
he National Assembly voted (Jan. 4, 1943) to 
inue in. office for the ensuing two years. 
ollshorates with the United States on foreign 
by. Panama granted (1941) air and anti- 
aft bases to the United States for the pro- 
Oh of the Panama Canal. The country has 
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no Army or Navy but United States officers assisted 
in the formation of a cadet corps and militia. 

Panama declared war on Japan (Dec. 8, 1941), 
on Germany and Italy four days later and broke 
relations with Vichy France (Nov. 13, 1942). ° 

The Roman Catholic religion prevails but other 
faiths have representation. Education is com- 
pulsory for all children between the ages of seven 
and There are 588 primary schools, seven 
secondary schools, a college for the higher in- 
struction of boys, a secondary school for girls, a 
professional school for girls and crafts and trades 
schools for boys. The National University is in 
Panama City. Spanish is the official language and 
its use is compulsory. 

The silver balboa is the unit of currency, valued 
at approximately $1. The budget (1943-1944) was 
estimated to balance at $39,378,714. 


Paraguay 
REPUBLICA DEL PARAGUAY * 
Asuncion—Area (including Chaco), 174,854 square miles—Population (estimated 1941) 1,040,420 


aguay, one of the two inland countries of 
m America, is bounded on the north by 
via and Brazil, on the east by Brazil and 
ntina, on the south by Argentina, and on the 
by Argentina and Bolivia. The extensive 
ns are excellent for pasturage and agriculture, 
the mountain slopes are covered with luxuriant 
bs. It is one of the best watered countries in 
\ ee The Paraguay River, the Republic’s 
portant waterway, is navigabie for vessels 
foot draft as far as Asuncion and Concepcion, 
beyond for smaller craft for practically its 
® length (1,800 miles). 
gular steamer service is maintained from 
mos Aires on the Parana-Paraguay Rivers as 
Asuncion, where extensive port improve- 
fs have been made, including the dredging of 
di quate river channel and the consiruction of 
oof warehouses and railway terminals. There 
mail and passenger services between the 


area of Paraguay was increased 91,800 
miles (Oct. 10, 1938) by the terms of the 

nh Chaco Peace Settlement by which almost 
mtire Chaco country was awarded to Para- 
thus ending a dispute with Bolivia since 1870. 
sortly after the war (1870), a constitution, 
[ed after that of the United States, providing 
republican form of government, was adopted. 
ew Constitution (accepted in a plebiscite 
to 13,521, Aug. 4, 1940) is designed to 
e anti-social abuses, regulate national 
life with a view to preventing monopoli- 
of consumption goods and artificial price 
ig. The new Constitution retains the funda- 
i ghts of the 1870 Constitution and re- 
in ngress from endowing the president with 
Ordinary powers. The new pact is designed 
ninate oligarchic or other anti-social condi- 
gives to tizens the right to work, to 
peacefully, to petition the authorities, to 
ish their views in the press without previous 
orship, to dispose of private property as the 


ea 
he 


n 
yn 


owner sees ‘fit and to form associations for legiti- 
mate ends. 

Congress is composed of one Chamber, with the 
members elected one for each 25,000 inhabitants. 
A Council of State succeeds the Senate and the 
members are nominated by the Government on a 
corporative basis. The President is elected for five 
years and appoints a Cabinet which exercises all 
the functions of the Government. It informs the 
Chamber and Council of State of its policies. 
Private property is guaranteed by the constitution, 
but oe State has the right to regulate economic 
acivities. 

The President is Higinio Morinigo (elected: Feb. 
14, 1943) whose term expires in 1948. 

Paraguay ended relations with, Germany Italy 
and Japan (Jan. 26, 1942). 

All citizens from 18 to 22 years of age are sub- 
ject to obligatory military service. In case of gen- 
eral mobilization all citizens from 18 to 45 are 
subject to ‘conscription. In the peace-time army 
there are 3,000 men and 250 officers. A modernly 
equipped naval fleet patrols the rivers. 

The Roman Catholic religion is established, but 
others are tolerated. Primary education is com- 
pulsory between the ages of 7 and 14. There are 
six normal schools, one in the capital and five 
throughout the country, and a university in Asun- 
cion. Spanish is the universal language. 

Tobacco is one of the leading crops. Cotton rais- 
ing possibilities are great, the fertile soil assuring 
large yields. The livestock industry is growing. — 
Latest statistics show that Paraguay has about ©. 
7,000,000 cattle, excluding hogs and other live- 
stock. Several saladeros, or beef curing establish- 
ments, are located near Asuncion. 

The chief exports are oranges, yerba mate, tim-_ 
ber, hides, tobacco, beef products, quebracho. wood, 
cotton, tannin, lace and vegetable oils. Chief im- 
ports are textiles, foodstuffs. hardware, fancy 
goods, wines and spirits, pharmaceutical products, 
automobiles, ready-made clothing and hats. 

The monetary unit is the Paraguayan peso and 
gold peso. : 


A Peru 
#4 (REPUBLICA DEL PERU) 
Capital, Lima—Area, 532,000 square miles—Population (1940 census) 7,023,111 * 


fic coastline of i,410 miles and an extreme 


i e tile, 


thickly wooded in 
ru inly populated. Iquitos, the 
gs and rice, Ys over 2,000 miles up the 


“al of this 
oY the capital, has a population of 520,528. 
“Ci 


ty of the Kings’’, it is the most im- 


commercial center of the country. Callao 
) population), important industrially and the 
f Ti 


chief seaport, is connected with the capital by two 
railroads and three highways. 

The first trams-Andean highway to penetrate the 
Amazon basis of Peru was completed (1943). The 
roadway extends northward from Lima across the 
Andes via Oroya, Cerro de Pasco, and Tingo Maria, 
to Pucallpa, a small port on the navigable waters 
of the Ucayali River. The new 500-mile roadway 
opens a vast undeveloped region to settlement. 

Though agricultural and pastoral products com- 
prise only 40% of the value of the total exports, 
85% of the population is dependent, directly or 
indirectly, upon them by agriculture and stock 


raising. i 
The chief crop and leading agricultural export 
is cotton and averages 20% of the country’s total 
exports. About 100,000 porous are engaged in 
the industry. Second on 
crop is sugar. With 130,000 acres devoted to 
sugar cane, the production of cane amounts to 
more than 3,000,000 metric tons; 80% of the 
crop is exported. Wheat, rice, potatoes, beans, 
barley and quinua are also raised. Corn, native 
to Peru, is grown throughout the country, forming 
a lamin food for a large part of the Indian 
ulation, 

pot the total arable area of 29,460,000 acres it is 
estimated that only 3,617,000 acres are actually 
under cultivation. 


'y to cotton as a money — 
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The mountains are rich in minerals and many 
valuable mines, some dating back to the Incas, 
are being worked. The country is the largest pro- 
ducer in the world of vanadium. Petroleum and its 
derivatives account for nearly half of the value of 
total mineral production. Mineral production (1940) 
was valued at 322,317,020 soles. ; 

The chief exports are crude petroleum and pe- 
troleum derivatives, sugar, copper bars and cotton; 
imports are machinery and vehicles, foodstuffs, 
Te UES, metals and products, chemicals, dyes and 
paints. 

The president is Manuel Prado (elected Dec. 8, 
1939). His term expires (1945). 

Peru ended relations with Germany, Italy and 
Japan (Jan. 24, 1942). 

Peru announced (Feb. 7, 1943) her adherence 
to the Atlantic Charter. 

By the Constitution (April 9, 1933) the govern- 
ment consists of a President and two Vice-Presi- 
dents, elected by direct suffrage for a period of 
six years and. are barred from re-election. Na- 
tional legislative authority is vested in a Con- 
gress composed of a Chamber of Deputies and a 
Senate. The number of members in each is 
determined by law, and elections are for six years. 
Chamber members must be at least 25 years of 
age; Senate members at least 35 years of age, and 
all must be native-born Peruvians and in posses- 
sion of the right to vote. The President is advised 
by an Economic Advisory Council of approximately 
50 members, specialists in their fields. 


Poland 4 


(RZECZPOSPOLITA POLSKA) ; 
Capital, Warsaw—Area, 150,470 square miles—Population (estimated Jan. 1, 1939) 34,775,698 


Poland, a kingdom whose history dates from 
966, and a great power from the fourteenth to the 
seventeenth century, in four partitions (1772, 1793, 
_1795 and 1939) was apportioned among Prussia, 
Russia and Austria and Germany and Russia. 
Overrun by the Austro-German armies in the 
World War its independence (self-declared on 
Noy. 9, 1918) was recognized by the Treaty of 
Versailles (June 28, 1919) by the Council of Am- 
bassadors’ orders under it and by the Treaty ot 
Riga. The territory detached from Prussia and 
returned aggregated 6,973 square miles and in- 
cluded Pomorze, the Polish Corridor, and, by plebi- 
scite, Upper Silesia; from Russia, 101,196 square 
‘Miles; and from Ausiria, 30,914 square miles. 
When Polish Gen. Zeligowski seized Vilna (Wilno) 
the old capital of Lithuania with its surrounding 
_ territory by a raid in (October, 1920) the Council 
of Ambassadors finally handed it over to Poland 
(March 15, 1923). This added 11,140 square miles. 
Poland annexed from Czechoslovakia (1938) 419 
square miles with a population of 241,698. 

Poland is bounded on the north by Germany, the 
Baltic Sea, Danzig, East Prussia, Lithuania and 
Latvia; on’ the east by Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, on the south by Rumania, Czechoslo- 
vakia and Germany, and on the west by Germany. 

Access to Free City of Danzig (Gdanski), for- 
merly of the German Empire, as a port on the 
Baltic Sea, was granted by the Treaty of Versailles, 
and Danzig was brought (1922) within the Polish 
customs frontier. ‘ 

Sixty-five per cent. of the population engages in 
agriculture in peacetime. There are approximately 
44,478,000 acres arable; 13,000,000 pastures; 22,153,- 
000 forests; 9,000,000 gardens and other uses. The 
chief crops are wheat, rye, barley, oats, potatoes 
and sugar beats. Forests cover 23% of the country 
and contain Scotch pine, spruce, fir, larch, decidu- 
ous trees, beech, oak, alder, birch, elm, aspen, and 
others. Woodworking industries are important. 

Poland possesses great mineral wealth, particu- 
larly coal, besides iron, lignite, petroleum, natural 
gas, salt, potassium salts and zinc. 

Germany and Russia invaded and conquered 
Poland (Sept. 1-27, 1939).. A treaty of partition 
(the fourth partition of Poland) was signed by 
Germany and the U. S. S. R. (Sept. 29) by which 
they divided the country between each. It is es- 
timated that Germany received 72,500 square miles 
with a population of approximately 22,500,000—all 
the territory ceded to Poland by the Treaty of Ver- 
Sailles. To the U.S. S. R. went some 78,000 square 
miles of territory with a population of 12,775,000. 


Portugal 
: (REPUBLICA PORTUGUESA) 
Capital, Lisbon—Area, 35,582 square miles—Population: (1940 census) 7,380;906 


Portugal occupies the western part of the Iberian 
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dian; the white, 10%) is predominants 
Spanish descent. The remainder are o 
mestizos. 


Spanish is the official language, but a largig 
of the Indian population still speaks Quechij 
Aymara. 4 

Military service is compulsory in event oj 
with two years in the active army betwee 
ages of 18 and 20; between 20 and 29 
active army reserve; between 29 and 39 ij 


=a 


national guard and between 39 and 45 in/th 
sritorial guard. The Army consists of apiq 
mately 10,000 men. The Navy is composed cj 
cruisers, two destroyers, four submarines andid 
boats and river cratt. : 

The monetary unit is the sol with an aw 
value of $.15. The budget (1942) estimate: 


ceipts and expenditures to balance at 326,04 
soles. 


The territory gained by Russia comprised 
tions of White Russia and the Western U 
all of which was annexed by the U. S. S. R 
Poland and Russia signed an agreemer 
London (July 30, 1941) abrogating the G 
Russian accord partitioning Poland. 
Silesia, one of the countries returned to Ge 
was divided (1941) into two provinces, Upper § 
and Lower Silesia. The population of the 
provinces (1941) was estimated at 7,500,000. Ki 
witz is the seat of government of Upper §' 
which includés the districts of Kattowitza 
Oppeln. Breslau is the seat of Lower Sif 
which includes the districts of Breslau and 3 
About one-third of the German-occupied iJ 
gf Poland has been incorporated into the Reic 
he districts of Danzig-West Prussia and Wa 
The rest of German-occupied Poland w: 
a ‘‘Governor-Generalcy.’’ 
The German Government expropriated (1946 
landed estates. The section awarded to the 7 
S. R., with Warsaw as the capital, was ocew 
by the Germans (1941) in the war between R’ 
and the an Reich. 
A Government-in-Exile was formed by Poll! 
Paris (Sept. 30, 1939) with Wladyslaw R 
wicz as President and Wladysiaw 


wi Sikorski as 
mier. The new Government moved to r 
with the French (June 14, 1940) and later 1 
lished itself in London. Poles have formed a. 
Legion attached and fighting with the 
forces against the Axis. The legion consist 
Army, Navy and Air Forces. Poland also pam 
pates in the deliberations of the Allied Supt 
War Council. Poland and Great Britain 4 


(Aug. 5, 1940) an agreement on military coor 
“@remier Sikorski killed in ri 

remier orski was e a plane 
(July 4, 1943) d i i: ; 
named to succeed him 


The Polish: Census (1931) reported 3 
(64.8 per cent) Catholics; 3,336,200 (10.4 20. 
Greek Catholics; 3,762,500 (11.8 per cent) 
dox; 3,113,900 (9.8 per cent) Jews; 835;200 


cent) Protestants and other religions, 197 
per cent). . 


The 
get (1939-1940) was estimated a 
523,000,000 zlotys. to. balance 


North Atlantic, are politically an integral pe 


Peninsula, being hounded on the north and east by] the republic. Th 7 
en and on the south and west by the Atlantic one-third of thie: ceial ie aut 


e land ‘ 
ean. The Azores and Mageira Islands in the | abound, and wines, ‘dlive colle ene are J 


ests of pine, Geer cork and chestnut cover 19% 


Wine-making is the chief industry. 


he country, and cork, of which the average 
ual producticn is 140.000 metric tons, is the 
nd largest industry. Portugal has much mineral 
ith (including coal, pyrites, lead, copper, tin, 
Yam, kaolin, sulphur, lithium, titanium), which 
undeveloped because of a scarcity of electric 
er and transportation. The sardine fisheries 
important. Hides and wocl are exported. 
ortugal, an independent state since the twelfth 
ry, was a kingdom until a revolution (1910) 
‘e King Manoel II, from the throne and a re- 
lic was proclaimed. 
new Constitution adopted by a plebiscite (1933) 
amended (1935 and 1936) provides some fea- 
s of ‘‘Corporative State.’’ At the elections (1934 
1938) only one list of candidates selected by 
ernment committees was presented. Republicans 
Socialists abstained. Two assemblies of 90 
nbers each were chosen—the first, the National 
embly, to exercise legislative and financial 
ers, by direct election by heads of families 
ardiess of sex; the second, the Corporative 
mber, chosen through a system of guild or 
dical representation. The Corporative Cham- 
deals with economic and social matters, and 
lews some legislation. The Assembly may over- 
a@ Presidential veto by a two-thirds vote. 
‘Council of National Defense was created and 
pouncil of the Colonial Empire to co-ordinate 
vities. The President has a Council of State 
advise him, consisting of the Premier, the 
Sidents of the National Assembly and the Su- 
me Court, the Procurator General, the Vice- 
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President of tne Supreme Council of Public Ad- 
ministration and five life members named by the 
President. 

The President is General Antonio Oscar de 
Fragoso Carmona (elected 1926 and re-elected 
1928, 1935 and 1942 for 7-year terms). 

Portugal granted to Great Britain (1943) use of 
the Azores Islands as an Allied air and naval base. 

Suffrage is extended to males and females with 
certain educational or tax payment qualifications. 
Military service is compulsory between the ages of 
20 and 48. The strength of the Army (Jan. 1, 
1940) was 30,000. There is in addition a Republican 
Guard of approximately 6,000 and a Fiscal Guard 
of about the same strength. A voluntary force 
has 3,400 officers and 49,000 in the ranks. 

The Navy personnel is 700 officers and 5,000 in 

the ranks. The Navy consists of seven sloops, six 
destroyers, seven gunboats, three submarines, and 
smaller craft. 
_ The dominant religion is Roman Catholic; there 
is freedom of worship. There are four universi- 
ties, three university schools. 45 lyceums, 54 
technical schools (agricultural, industrial and 
commercial) six art colleges and 7,890 elementary 
schools. . 

The monetary unit is the escudo with an average 
value of $.04. Government revenue (1942) was esti- 
mated at 2,851,690,000 escudos with expenditures of 
2,850,395,000. 

Tne area of the Azores is 922 square miles with 
a population (1930) of 232,012. The area of the 
Madeira Islands is 314 square miles with a popu- 
lation (1930) of 211,610. 


PORTUGUESE POSSESSIONS 


aguese India includes Goa (capital. Nova 
or Pangin), on the Malabar coast; Damao, 
‘Bombay; and Din, a small island 140 miles 
nm Damao. There is a total area of 1537 square 
and a population of 601,000. Salt is pro- 
d in. Goa and Damao, and manganese near 
rmugao, where there are 200 mines. Other ex- 
are cocoanuts, fish, spices, caju-nuts, and 


cao, China, with an area of six square miles, is 

n island of the same name at the mouth of the 
nton River. It has 340,260 population, 4,322 of 
fe) are Portuguese; the rest Chinese. 

wtuguese Timor is the eastern part of the 

y island of that name, off the north coast of 
13 2, Holland having the western part. The 

is 7,330 square miles and the population (1936) 
463,796. Exports are coffee, sandalwood, san- 
Toot, copra and wax. The country was occu- 
i by Netherland and Austratian forces (Dec., 
i). Japanese forces occupied the Portuguese 
f of the Island early in the following year. _ 

ie Cape Verde Islands in the North Atlantic, 
situde 25°, latitude 15°, are 15 in number. The 
Bl area is 1,557 square miles and the population 
40) 174,403, of which about 7,017 are white. 
tet products, es coffee, medicinal products, 
es, fruit an n: 
rtuguese Guiten: on the coast of Senegambia, 
ief port, Bissau) has an area of 13,944 square 
$ and a population (1938) of 415,220. Chief 
© are rubber, wax, Oils, ivory and hides. 
s Islands of San Tome and Principe (joint 
“lation 48,809 according to the 1938 census) 
nt 125 miles off the west coast of Africa in the 
‘of Guinea, form a province under a Governor. 


4 


1 Rumania 
(ROMANIA) 
74,214 square miles—Populaticn (census, 1941) 13,291,000 


i u 
erainty, acknowledged through 


% Zz, 


nsation Dobrudja 
rot which she entered 
28, 1916), resulted 
the addition of 


are 


tassians, were occupied by the U. S. 8. R. 


The islands have an area of 597 square miles. Chief 
products are cacao, coffee, rubber and cinchona. 

Angola, Portuguese West Africa, has a 1,000-mile 
coast line stretching south from the mouth of the 
Congo. It is governed by a High Commissioner, 
with large powers. The Portuguese have owned it 
since 1575. Its area is 481,226 square miles. 

The capital was moved (i928) from unhealthy 
Loanda where it had been for 350 years to Nova 
Lisboa, nearly a mile above sea level and 225 miles 
inland on the railway. 

The native population numbered (1936) 3,484,300 
and there are about 59,000 Europeans. 

Chief products are coffee, rubber, wax, sugar, oil 
seeds, cocoanuts, ivory, cattle, fish, tobacco for 
local use, cotton, petroleum and asphalt. Diamonds 
are mined and exported principally to Belgium. 
There are large deposits of malachite copper, iron 


and salt, and gold has been found. Portugal sup- 


plies from 45% to 50% of the imports. 

The unit of currency is the angolar, which equals. 
one escudo; a thousand are known as a conto. 

Mozambique, Portuguese East Africa, extends 
from Cape Delago (10° 40’ south latitude) to the 
Union of South Africa. To the west lies the Union 
of South Africa and Rhodesia (British). On the 
north is Tanganyika, formerly German East Africa, 
but surrendered to the British (November, 1919). 
More than 400 square miles of that territory, the 
Kionga Triangle, was transferred to Mozambique 
1919) : ea 
Ee ambigde has 297,654 square miles, and a 
population (1936) of 4,995,750, of which 120,750 
were Europeans. The capital is Lourenco Marques. 
Chief products are sugar, cocoanuts, and bees- 
wax. Coal deposits exist. It has vast natural 
resources practically untouched. 


armies following an ultimatum (June, 1940). 
Rumania returned to Bulgaria (1940) the two 
Southern Dobrudja counties won by the Treaty of 
Bucharest (1913) with Pe area of some 3,000 sq. mi., 
and a population (1930) of 408,900. By the 
German-Italian arbitration decision of Vienna 
(Aug. 30, 1940), Rumania lost to Hungary the entire 
Transylvanian counties of Salaj, Satu Mare, 
Maramures, Nassaud, Ciuc and Trei Scaune, with 
parts of five other districts, areas 17,370 sq: mi,, 
population 2,395,153 of whom 50.2% are Ru- 
manians and 37.1% Hungarians, Rumanian troops 
participated with the German forces in an attack \ 
(1941) and retook Besssrabia and North- 
Russian territory also w 
issued (Oct. 18, 1941 
d the territory beyon 
umanian Transdniestria. 
ed on the north by the U. S. 
R., on the east by the Ukraine and the Black 
and on the west 


in- 
the 


ase “on the south by Bulgaria, 


as cap- — 


f 
i 


ee ee ee ey ee em 


- pastures and gum. forests 
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by Yugoslavia and Hungary. For 243 miles the 
Danube forms her southern boundary; for 190 miles, 
from Calarasi to the Black Sea, it flows through 
Rumanian territory. The Carpathian mountains 
extend southward from Bukowina to Buzau, thence 


westward to Orsova on the Danube. 


According to the Constitution (Feb. 27, 1938) the 


Government is vested 
Chamber of Deputies. 
Michael I (born Oct.- 25, 1921), only son of ex- 
King Carol II, who abdicated (Sept. 6, 1940), and 
of Princess (now Queen-Mother) Helen of Greece. 

Qualified citizens, male and female, over 30 years 


in a King, a Senate and a 


old, elect every six years by secret ballot a 


Chamber of Deputies as popular representatives of 
agriculture and labor, commerce and industry, and 
the professions. Nine-year term membership in 
the Senate is half elective, half appointive, among 
the appointed members being the royal family, the 
Patriarch and diocesan bishops of the State Ortho- 
dox Church, heads of other creeds with at least 
200,000 communicants and former high State digni- 
taries. The judiciary, headed by a High Court of 


| Cassation and Justice, are non-removable. 


King-Carol named Gen. Ion Antonescu Prime 
Minister (Sept. 5, 1940) and abdicated the next 
day in favor of his son, Michael. The decree dis- 
solved Parliament and established Gen. Antonescu 
as dictator. He created a totalitarian state with 
himself as Chief of State, Premier and Minister 
of National Defense and announced (Noy. 23, 1940) 
the adherence of Rumania to the tripartite pact 
among Germany, Italy and Japan. The Iron Guard 


Salvador 


(REPUBLICA de EL SALVADOR) | 
Capital, San Salvador—Area, 13,176 square miles—Population (estimated, 1942) 1,829,816 


Salvador lies along the Pacific Ocean with Hon- 
duras as its northeast boundary, and Guatemala 
on the northwest. Its coast line is 160 miles 
long and its average breadth 60 miles. Along the 
sea is a narrow, low alluvial plain, and the interior 
is a plateau about 2,000 ft. above sea level, con- 
taining a number of volcanic cones. Earthquakes 
are frequent. The country has luxuriant forests 


»and abundant mineral deposits, which are unde- 


veloped. Mestizos and Indians form two-thirds of 
the population. 

. Salvador is a one-crop country. Its prosperity 
depends upon the sale of its coffee, which has a 
high reputation, About 265,000 acres are devoted 
‘to coffee. Coffee forms 85 per cent in value of all 
the exports. The United States takes 100 per cent 
of the exports and imports. Henequen, gold, silver, 
Sugar and balsam are also exported. 

A new constitution was adopted (Jan. 20, 1939) 
which provides for a unicameral legislative system, 
the National Assembly of Deputies which holds 
two sessions a year. Three deputies and two al- 
ternates from each department are elected by 


San Marino 
Area, 38 square miles—Population (Sept. 1939), 14,545 


San Marino, situated in the Apennines near 
Rimini, in the heart of Italy, claims to be the oldest 
State in Europe and to have been founded in the 
fourth century. A treaty of friendship with the 
Kingdom of Italy (June, 1897) was revised (1908) 
and renewed (1939). It has extradition treaties 
with the United States, Great Britain, Belgium 
and Holland. Agriculture and stock raising .are 
practically the only industries. Chief exports . are 
wine, cattle and building stone. 

San Marino is governed by a Great Council of 


The King of Rumania is 


was proclaimed the sole political party and |! 
of ite. generals were taken into the cabinet. | 
Government was reorganized (Jan. 20, 1941)) 
Gen. Antonescu as Prime Minister and Fe? 
Minister and with leading: generals in key cap} 
posts. 

Rumania signed (Nov. 23, 1940) the ” 
Power pact for mutual cooperation among : 
many, Italy and Japan. Rumania declared 
on the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics ( 
22, 1941), Great Britain (Dec. 6, 1941) anc 
United States (Dec. 12, 1941). 

The soil of Rumania is fertile. Four-fifths 9 
population engage in agriculture and stock-rais 
The most important agricultural products: 
wheat, corn, rye, barley and oats. Vineyards 
orchards are plentiful. The country yields : 
petroleum, natural gas, lignite, gold, iron, cox 
zine and pyrites. Flour milling, brewing andi 
tilling are important industries. 

Primary education is free and obligatory. 

Military service is universal and compulsory 7 
the ages of 21 to 50. Youths between 18 
must take pre-military training. 

Liberty of worship is assured. Orthodox c} 
are paid by the State, other clergy being 
ventioned. Jews are organized by comm 
which are placed under special laws. 


The monetary unit is the lei. The budget (- 


1943) estimated revenue at 71,200,000,000 let anc 
penditures 72,500,000,000. 


popular vote for one year terms. All males x 
than 18 years who possess their civil righ 
required to vote. Married women more tha 
and unmarried women more than 30 are alld 
franchise. Women with a professional degree: 
entitled to vote when they are 21. Exe 
power is vested in the president who is electee 
direct, popular vote for a six-year term anf 
ineligible for immediate reelection. a 


The President is Gen. Maxmiliano Herna: 
Martinez, appointed (Dec. 4, 1931), confirmect 
Congress (Feb. 7, 1932), elected (Jan. 16, Ne 
a four-year term and re-elected (Jan, 21, 1939 
a six-year term. } 

Military service between the ages of 18 ano 
years is compulsory in case of war. I 

The dominant religion is Roman Catholic 
the language is Spanish. Education is free 
compulsory. 

The budget (1943) estimates revenues at 23,91 
000 colones and expenditures 23,896,000." 
value of the-celone is $.40. 


of six months, 
bodied persons between the ages of 16 


hers and stude 
Revenue and expenditure (1939-1940) balan 
6,009,919 lire. There is no public debt. It ha 


Anglo-Egyptian Soudan | | 


Capital, Khartoum—Area, 969,600 square miles—Population (latest estimate), 6,342,477 


''The Soudan is bounded by Libya and Egypt on 
the north, the line being the 22° north latitude; the 
Red Sea and Eritrea (Italian) and Ethiopia on the 
east, Uganda (British) and the Belgian Congo on 
the south, and Frencn Equatorial Africa and Libya 
on the west. 


Its greatest length north and south is 1,650 miles, 


. and its greatest breadth east and west is 900 miles. 


The northern zone consists of the Libyan desert, 
n the west, and the mountainous Arabian desert, 
extending to the Red Sea on the east, separated 
y the narrow valiey of the Nile; the central zone 
has large areas of fertility, including the rainlands 
of Kassala and Tokar, the Gezira Plain and the 
of Kordofan; and the 
Southern equatorial belt where the soil is richest 
and watered by tropical rains. 

It is the -principal source of the world’s supply 


of gum arabic. Cotton is grown extensively. Ot 
imporbant products are sesame, senna leaves ¢ 
‘ods, ground-nuts, dates, hides and skins, n 
Ogany, dom nuts (vegetable ivory) chiilies, se 
Melon-seed, beans, g 


iv 
+3" 
oa 


ae 


Te 4 
_ faraine and disease. The inhabitants are 
| Arabs, partly Negroes and partly Nubians 
nixed Arab and Negro blood; the Arabs and 
are Mohammedans. The Mahdist rebel- 
(1884), culminating in the fall of Khartoum 
ie death of Gen. Gordon (Jan. 26, 1885). 
@ ithe Egyptian Government to withdraw 
) Soudan, retaining only Wadi Halfa on 
Wile and Suakin on the Red Sea as frontier 
. The Dervishes were overthrown by Lord 
mer with the Anglo-Egyptian army at 
Man (Sept. 2, 1898). On the reconquest of 
Soudan an agreement was signed (Jan. 19, 1899) 
pen Eevpt and Great Britain, which fixed the 
ndary, provided for the administration of the 
tory by a Governor General appointed by Egypt 
the consent of Great Britain (aided since 1910 
council) who should make laws by proclama- 
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tion, and providing that the British and 
oe should a Pa dara - : Se 
oudan has own defensive force with 
me While year gal th raat 
e Egypt claims the Soudan as an integral 
part, the British Government has officially male 
nounced as a fixed policy that Great Britain will 
never abandon the Soudan or tolerate any at- 
tempt to disturb the administration. 

The educational system is directed mainly by 
the government and consists of post-secondary, 
secondary, intermediary and elementary schools. 
There: are a few non-Government schools, man- 
aged by Europeans and the varoius communities. 

The monetary unit is the Egyptian pound, with 
an average value of $4.54. Governmental revenue 
an average value of $4.54. Governmental revenues 
(1940) were £E4,632,351, expenditures £H4,543,790. 


Spain 
(ESPANA) 
Capital, Madrid—Area, 196,607 square miles—Population (1940 census) 26,251,188 


gin is bounded on the west by Portugal and 
(Atlantic Ocean, on the north by the Atlantic 
by France, on the east and south by the 
terfanean Sea, the British fortified station 

tar being at the southernmost tip, guarding 
‘entrance to the Mediterranean from the 
. The Balearic Islands in the Mediter- 
(capital, Palma; area, 1,935 square miles; 

ion, 368,173) and the Canary Islands (area, 
Square miles; population, 564,273), in the 
mtic, are provinces of Spain; Ceuta, a fortified 
in Africa, opposite Gibraltar (area, five square 
S; population, 39,510), is part of the Province 


m occupies the entire Iberian peninsula with 
exception of Portugal. The lofty Pyrenees 
te it from France. The interior is a high 
bsed plateau traversed east and west by moun- 

Tange and deficient in rainfall. 
me Spanish republic was established (1931) 
following the overwhelming victory of the 
eo in the municipal elections, Aifonso 

g of Spain from his birth (May 17, 1886), 
een Victoria, with the Royal family, went 
exile (April 14, 1931). A self-formed provisional 
wnment headed by Niceto Alcala Zamora car- 

on. A Cortes, the first in eight years, Was 
ad (June 28, 1931) and formed itself into a Con- 
aent Assembly with members elected by uni- 
al suffrage for four -years. Zamora was elected 
dent for six years, and a constitution adopted 
9, 1931), under which Church and State were 
‘ated, Church property confiscated, education 
entirely secular, provision made for the 
sion of the large estates among the peasants 
‘Other socialistic plans made possible. 

Sident Zamora dissolved the Cortes, and to 
new one elected (Feb. 16. 1936) were returned 
Parties, 263; Center, 62; Right, 148; giving the 
t Rvbe Popular Front) a clear majority. The 
es at once removed Zamora from the presidency 
Hiolation of the Constitution in dissolving the 
ious Cortes, and.(May 11, 1936) Manuel Azana, 

emier, was elected President for a six-year 
"Santiago Casares Quiroga formed a Leftist 
inet without participation of the Extremists. 

counter revolution broke out (July 19, 1936) 
political elements opposed to the Popular 
|. The Nationalists set up a Government at 
sos under the leadership of General Francisco 
co (born Dec. 14, 1892). The civil war con- 
sq until the surrender of Madrid (March 28, 

Azana had resigned as president (Feb. 27, 
the day that Great Britain and France 
co, and fied to France. The United 
accorded recognition to the Franco 


1, 1939). 

after the civil war of the 
Council of the Falange Espanola Tradicio- 
t which under the Spanish totalitarian 
m replaced the Parliament, opened in Burgos 
e 5. presidency of Gen. Franco 


islate for the peace time organization of the 
10, 1939) his 
e SPANISH 


lonies of Spain are now relatively unim- 
Ein sharp beubeast with those which she 
n the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth 
Guinean lands in Africa (area 

pulation 140,000) are unde- 
ues are taken therefrom, All 


in 
an 
r 


"Franco announced (Aug. 


he 


pain has given 
sase of the sale 
adjacent Islands. 


new cabinet with himself as Leader (Caudillo) of 
the Empire, Chief-of-State, Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army, Prime Minister and head of the Fa- 
lange party. Gen. Franco assumed full control of 
the Government (Sept. 3, 1942) when he ousted his 
brother-in-law, Ramon Serrano Suner, as Foreign 
Minister, Gen. Jose Enrique Varela as War Minis- 
ter, and Col. Valentin Galarza as Internal Minister. 
Gen. Franco assumed the post of Foreign Minister 
and the presidency of the Falange, Spain’s single 
political organization. 

Under the Republican Constitution Spain had no 
State religion, although a vast majority of the 
population is Catholic. 
has reestablished Catholicism ds the State religion, 
religious bodies have recovered their legal status 
and confiscated property has been returned. Pri- 
mary education is compulsory and free and reli- 
ag teaching has been returned to its former 
status. 

The Army was reorganized (1939) and is com- 
posed of ten army corps, not counting the forces in 
the Balearic and Canary Islands. Service is com- 
pulsory for two years. A Ministry of the Air, 
separate from the War Ministry and having full 
control of all aviation, whether civilian or military, 
was created (1939). The Navy consists of approxi- 
mately 50 boats, including destroyers, torpedo 


The Franco Government — 


boats, gunboats, submarines and miscellaneous — 


craft. ! 
The Merchant Marine consisted (Jan. 1, 1942) 
of 920 vessels with a gross tonnage of 1,056,876. 
The productive land of Spain comprises nearly 
114,000,000 acres, about 90% of the total area, but 
only about 56,000.000 acres are under cultivation, 
while 60,000.00 acres are pastures and mountains. 
The principal agricultural products of Spain are 
wheat, barley, oats, rye, olives, grapes, lemons, 
oranges and other fruit, onions, almonds, esparto, 
fiax, hemp, pulse and cork. Wine-making is impor- 
tant. Spain possesses an abundance of minerals. 
Iron is rained in the provinces of Viscaya, San- 
tander, Oviedo, Navarra, Huelva, and Seville; cop- 
per in the provinces of Sevilla, Cordoba and Huelva; 
coal in Oviedo, Leon, Gerona, Valencia and Cor- 
doba; zinc in Santander, Murcia, Guipuzcoa, and 
Vizcaya; cobalt in Oviedo; lead in Murcia, Jaen and 
Almeria: manganese in Oviedo, Huelva and Seville; 
quicksilver in ee et bes MS tegg silver in 
Guadalajara; sulp and soda 
phur oe peas a and Almeria; phosphates in Cace- 
es uelva. ; 
3 Al Tailroads were placed under government 
ownership and operation (Feb. 1, 1941) 
to solve the country’s tas were Hot etfecte 
n ng TF ‘ 
eat he ‘thief porte are Barcelona, Pesajes, Bilbao 
nd Cadiz. 
if Government expenditures (1942) were estimated 
at 7,880,194,669 pesetas, and receipts 7,869,778, 148. 
Italy billed ’Spain (Feb. 27, 1941) for 5,500,000,000 
lire (approximately $270,000,000 at the official 
Italian exchange rate) for aid given to General- 
issimo Franco in the civil war. This is to be paid 
off in 25 years. Interest is gudaee starting at 
one-fourth of one per cent and ending at 4 per cent, 
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. Sweden 
(SVERIGE) 
Capital, Stockholm—Area, 173,347 square miles—Population (Jan. 1, 1943), 6,458,221 


weden occupies the eastern and largest part ot 
re Scandinavian peninsula in northwest Europe. 
A mountain range separates it from Norway on the 
west, and the Gulf of Bothnia and the -Tornea 
River from Finland on the east. The Baltic Sea 
separates it from the Baltic states and Germany 
on the southeast and south and the Cattegat from 
Denmark on the southwest. The mountain range 
between Norway and Sweden is frequently referred 
to as the Kjolen mountain, but such a mountain 
does not exist geographically, but is merely a name 
used exclusively in certain expressions to indicate 
the dividing line between the two countries. 

The Government is a constitutional monarchy. 
The Legislature has two Chambers, the first of 150 
members and the second of 230 members. Suffrage 
is universal for all over 23 years of age of both 
sexes. All persons, men and women, over 21 who 
have paid taxes for at least one or three preceding 


ryears, are entitled to suffrage. 


The King of Sweden is Gustav V. (born June 16, 
1858), Succeeded on the death of his father, Oscar 
II (Dec. 8, 1907). He married (Sept. 20, 1881) 
Princess Victoria, daughter of Friedrich, Grand 
Duke of Baden (died in Rome, April 4, 1930). The 
Crown Prince Gustav Adolf (born Nov. 11, 1882) 
married (June 15, 1905) Princess Margaret (died 
May 1, 1920), daughter of the Duke of Connaught 
and granddaughter of Queen Victoria. He has four 
sons and one daughter by his first marriage. His 
second wife, Lady Louise Mountbatten, he married 
(Noy. 3, 1923). 

A coalition cabinet rules the country with Per 
Albin Hansson (Social Democrat) as Prime Min- 
ister. The second chamber has 134 Social- 
Democrats, 42 Conservatives, 28 Peasant Party 
members, 23 of the People’s Party, and three 
Communists. In the upper chamber there are 81 
Social Democrats, 33 Conservatives, 21 of the 
Peasant Party, 15 aligned to the People’s Party 
and one Communist. 

Lakes and rivers are more numerous in Sweden 


, than in any other European country except Finland. 


The Government’s hydro-electric plant, Porjus, 
in Lappland many miles north of the Arctic Circle, 
the center of a vast iron mining section, has a 
capacity of 150,000 horsepower. The water power 
resources of the country are approximately 
32,000,000,000 kwh. 

The importance of the electric power is shown 
by the fact that the current électrification pro- 
gram for the State Railway trackage is almost 
entirely completed. The electrification program for 
private railroads also is progressing. ‘ 

Althsugh of broken, mountainous topography, 
Sweden contains much productive land, well 
watered, on which the Swedes have attained high 
efficiency in agriculture. Half the people are on 
farms which number about 420,000; of which 
120,000 are under five acres, and 270,800 between 
five and 50 acres. Sweden's total area divides 9.4% 
arable, 2.3% meadows, 59.4% forests. The forest 
area is about 58,000,000 acres. In Lapland 32% of 
the trees are more than 160 years old and 45% are 
more than 120 years old. 

Of the forest lands 45% are owned by farmers, 
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4% by large landed proprietors, 27% by comp 
having sawmills, pulp mills, etc., and abow 
by the state. In forestry, lumbering, sawmills: 
pulp mills, 265,000 men and women are regu 
employed and 400,000 more obtain some par 
their living therefrom. Before the war, 904 
cent of sawed and planed wood were exportec| 
per cent of the woodpulp and 60 per cent ofp 
paper. Although this export has suffered tren 
dously from the loss of the markets beyondi 
seas, new ways have been found to utilizes 
products of the forest in the Swedish home maz 
Private houses, industries and railroads burn ¥ 
instead of coal and coke. “ 1 
Fabrication of rayon and other textiles ma 
pulp has increased, and it has even been posx 
to produce cattle fodder from woodpulp, produsi 
of this item calling for some 367,000 tons. . 
About 10,000 are engaged in the mining indu 
which is most extensive north of the Arctie Ci 


making. The iron and mechanical industry 7 
ployes about 175,000; textiles, 80,000 and the py 
industry, 60,000. / 

Imports and exports to a limited degree | 
been managed through ‘“‘safe conduct’’ trafficy 
the port of Goeteborg. In 1942 a total of 59 g 
arrived at Goeteborg and 62 departed. Ex 
were valued at 158,000,000 kronor and impo 
393,000,000 kronor, Up to Juné 28, 1943, 21 3 
arrived at Goeteborg and 19 departed. 

The population is very homogeneous, ~ 
entirely of the Scandinavian branch of the 
family, except about 30,000 Finns and 6,500 La 


of 4,131,000,000 kr 
000,000. 


Switzerland 4 


Capital, Berne—Area, 15,737 square miles—Population (1941 census) 4,265,703 


- 
(SCHWEIZ—SUISSE—SVIZZERA) ‘ 
| 


Switzerland is bounded on the west by France, 
the north by Germany, the east by Germany 
and Italy, and the south by Italy. it is mostly 
mountainous, ete Many high peaks of the Swiss 
Alps, with many fertile and productive valleys 
between, in which dairying flourishes, and much 
foodstuff is produced, The German language is 
spoken by a majority of the Heaple in 16 of the 22 
cantons, French in five, and Italian in one. Ger- 
Man was spoken. (1930) by 2,924,314 persons, 


French by 831,100, Italian by 242,034, Romansch by 


44,204, and other languages, 24,797. There r 
(1930) 355.522 foreigners in the country. ate 
The chief cities are Zurich, Basle, Berne, Geneva, 
Lausanne, St. Gall, Winterthur and Lucerne. 
Switzerland is the peacetime winter playground 
of Europe. Four large riverine districts .con- 


’ tribute to its grandeur—the Rhine, Rhone, Po and 
Danu 


Almost three-quarters of the countr 
serve as a arecsned for the Rhine, whose mose 

aries are the Aare, Limmat, and 
Reuss. The Rhine and the Rhone rise in the 
central part of Switzerland; the Inn flows out of 


the mountains of the Engadine to the Danube: 
most important Swiss tributary of the Bois 
Tessin, which rises in the Gotthard range. 

formation of the courses of the rivers and 
channels which they have carved in the 


lands 27%, and the Jura 12% of Swit 2 
The midl i aed 
where towns, commerce and industry flourish 
The Jura is an ancient deciduous ele 
range, which acted as an abutment when the / 
were formed, being thereby mounted in a sé 
of folds running parallel to one another. 
altitudes seldom exceed 4,500 ft. to 5,200 ft. 


Re tire Tae har 4 Ae : * 
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‘Alps, from the scenic point of view, con- | country ha 
te the most varied and beautiful chain of merchant misgteciard ai Nutrabhermal esate tes a: 
peouateins in the world. In the Swiss Alps Switzerland is a confederation of 22-cantons 
an no fewer than 70 peaks with an altitude| which are joined under a Federal Constitution 
2 ae rom aon feet to approximately 15,000. | (that of May 29, 1874, being now in force), with 
papeest number is in Canton Valais, where the | large powers of local control retained by each 
: eak of Monte Rosa, 15,217 ft. above sea | canton. The national authority vests in a parlia- 
4 ds the highest in the country. The lowest | ment of two chambers, a “‘Standerat” or States 
in Switzerland is also in the region of the | Council to which each canton sends two members. 
= the shore of Lake Maggiore, which is about | The lower house, Nationalrat or National Council, 
t. above sea level, while the bottom of the | has 187 members elected according to population, 
itself is 575 ft. below sea level. Other Swiss | One representative to about 22,000 persons. The 
famous for their beauty are Zurich, Zug, | President (1943) is Dr. Enrico Celio and the Vice 
0, Walensee, Brienz, Thoune, Lucerne, Gen- | President Dr. Walther Stampfli. The Vice Presi- 
‘and Constance. Im all, there are 21 large | dent usually succeeds the President, who serves 
Ss. one year. 
bout 3,000,000 acres are under grass and about Social welfare legislation covers subsidies for sick 
0,000 acres pasturage. Dairy products form the | imsurance, accident insurance, unemployment re- 
agricultural industry, followed by cattle, pigs, | lief, old age pensions and professional training 
» Poultry, tobacco, wheat, rye, oats and pota- | courses. 

The country is famous for its wine and Primary education has been free and compulsory 
se. The principal minerals are salt, iron ore, | since 1874. There are seven universities, the oldest, 
Manganese. Watchmaking and embroidery | Basel, founded in 1460. 
important manufactures. ’ There is complete freedom of worship, 
he volume of Switzerland's railroad passenger Service in the national militia is compulsory 
freight traffic established new records (1942). | and universal and the liability extends from 18 to 
railroads reported 158,577,000 passengers car- | 60 years. A totai of 650,000 men was mobilized in 
i, and freight tonnage was 22,300,000. Chief | the Army at the start of the war in Europe, but 
ibuting factors were the unusually heavy in- | some of the oider classes were dismissed as the 
fational traffic, military transportation and di- | Army underwent reorganization. Approximately 
ion of freight and passengers to the railroads | 525,000 men remain under arms. National defense 
result of motor traffic curtailment. expenditures (1941) were 1,050,000,000 francs. The 
Swiss merchant marine, under the-administra- | monetary unit is the franc with an average value 
| Of a Federal Maritime Navigation Bureau, was | of $.23, Government receipts (1943) were estimated 
; ed (1940) with its seat at Basle. The | at 384,700,000 francs and expenditures 481,200,000. 


Syria and The Lebanon 

Area, 57,900 square miles—Population (1935 census), 3,630.000 
ia is EE Sie of the old Turkish | of a nics png prose strikes forced his 
Dire, made an independent State by the Treaty | Tesignation (Feb. 23. 6). : 
date given to ned by the Seascucen Council cgaaepy = ext (gente 21, ee vealen 
= : as presiden uly 7, in protest agains 
ated © 28 ss me ee under @| French failure to grant complete independence to . 
. ied Powers. On the north lies Turkey, on | the Republic. The Cabinet had resigned previously 
east the Iraq, on the south Transjordania and | for the same reason. Gabriel Puaux, French High — 
stine, and on the west the Mediterranean Sea.| Commissioner, suspended the Cénstitution and 
population is mostly Moslem. appointed a board of directors to rule the Man- © 
ia is divided into the Republic of Lebanon, | dated State under his guidance. The present High 
blaimed a State as Great Lebanon (Sept. 1, Commissioner is Jean Helleau. Constitutionai 


& ; government was resumed (1943). ' 
51 os COD 7 le sige regia Nigiri A Franco-Syrian treaty approving establishment 
blor, charged with a cedar on the white stripe, | 472 independent Syrian State, under French mili- 
its flag; the State of Syria formed by uniting 7 7 : ; t 
tary supervision, was signed (Sept. 8, 1936). Grea 
Alexandretta, Aleppo, Hama Homs, | Britain occupied Syria and Lebanon (1941) under 
d Deir Ezzor (1925), with Damascus as | the terms of an armistice with the Vichy Govern- 
ital; the Government of Latakia (set up| ment of France terminating a fiye-weeks’ war. 
, and the Goyernment of Jebel Druse, | France turned’her mandate over to the British and’ 
direct French administration. Free French forces. f 
: Syria was proclaimed a Republic (Sept. 16, 1941) 
s' by the occupying Free French authorities. The 
, | Prime Minister is Jamai Ulshi.. Free France acted 
1,696,638; | in agreement with Great Britain in terntinating 
* 920; Jebel| the mandate. The President of Lebanon is Alfred 
about 250,000 Bedouin | Naccache. ‘ : 

The unit of currency is the Syrian pound which 
is pegged to the French franc at the rate of 20 
francs to one Syrian pound. ; 

Tobacco, wheat, fruit, wine and silk are the chief 
products, followed by cotton, barley, corn, sor-~ 
ghums, sesamé, olives, grapes and citrus fruits. 

The population is composed mainly of Moslems. 
There is a public education system; also private | 
and foreign schools. There is a Syrian University 
in Damascus, agricultural colleges in Selemie and 
Bekaa, with an American and a French ‘University 


in Beirut. 


* * 
Thailand (formerly Siam) 
(PRADES THAI OR MUANG-THAI) 
Capital, Bangkok—Area, 200,148 square miles—Population ( estimated 1940), 15,718,000 

land is situated in Southeastern Asia, with sists in the tracing of designs on silver by means 
dia) on the northwest and west of gentle repoussé work and afterward filling up . 
FE hina on the northeast and east, | the depressions with a black metallic substamce 
; ch is part of the | obtained from lead, copper and silver, amelted with 


a, on the sou pies ee 

‘ ere are many large forests, teakwood being an 

prphe Boley a8 important reshape ae pope: = a higher than 
Imost any other Oriental c 2s 

in the “chief crop is rice, the staple food of the 

people and heavily exported. Other important og. 


iY Government changed 1939) the official | products are para-rubber, cocoanuts, tobacco, pép- 


tton. 
‘of the country to Thailand, the ancient name | per _ and co’ tensive’ ad Wennaerane 
t bstituted for Siamese. Mineral resources are extensive f 
ea ae ja the delta of the Menam, ee iron, manganese, tungsten, antimony and quick. - 
eee, mar: I ae Tha the last absolute monarchies, 
i aj, 1,000 years old, Thailand, one of the last a in 
foe Ot Frtane che RR ene ctal| Bierce Peta gal ue cman 
© 7° n pr : yi, 
re ff TE ale eet The Srueead con- | establishing a limited monarchy, full franchise 


x 


4 


‘people by males over 18. 
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for the people and an elected parliament. He re- 
fused to sign a measure taking away the royal 
power of life and death and resigned. He was 
succeeded by his nephew, Prince Ananda (born 
Sept. 20, 1925). A regency was appointed to rule 
during the minority of King Ananda. Two regents 
are serving, Prince Aditya, a nephew of the former 
king, and Chao Phya Bijayendra Yodhin. a former 
Army general, There is one vacancy. 

Thailand and Japan signed a ten-year Treaty of 
Alliance (Dec. 21, 1941). Under the terms of the 
treaty Thailand agreed to assist Japan in the war 
against the United Nations. Thailand declared 


Turkey 


(TURKIYE CUMHURIYETI) 
294,416 square miles (not including Republic of Hatay 


Capital, Ankara—Area, 
census), 


Up to the beginning of World War I, Turkey 
or the Ottoman Empire, included European Turkey, 
Anatolia, Arabia, Syria, Palestine, Mesopotamia, 
Armenia and Kurdistan, also groups of islands in 
the Aegean Sea. 

The areas of the Turkish Empire (so late as 1916) 
totaled about 710,224 square miles, with about 
21,273,900 of population. _ “a 

In Asia, a part of Armenia has adopted a Soviet 
government and is at least in harmonious agree- 
ment with Soviet Russia, Syria passed under the 
mandate of France, later was proclaimed a Re- 
public, and was occupied by Great Britain (1941). 
Mescpotamia has been created the independent 
kingdom of Iraq; Palestine has come under the 
mandate of Great Britain; and Arabia has asserted 
its pe oceenucrs” and is now the Kingdom of Saudi 
Arabia. 

Turkey in Europe is now bounded on the north 
by the Black Sea, Bulgaria and Greece, on the east 
by the Black Sea and on the west by the Aegean 
Sea and Greece. Turkey in Europe is separated 
from Turkey in Asia by the Bosphorus at_Con- 
stantinople and the Dardanelles (Hellespont), ap- 
proximately 40 miles long with a width varying 
from one to four miles. Turkey in Asia is bounded 
on the east by the Caucasus and Iran, on the 
south by Iraq, Syria and the Mediterranean and 
on the west by the Mediterranean and the Aegean. 

Under the Treaty of Sevres (Aug. 10, 1920), im- 
posed on Turkey after World War I, various 
divisions of her territory were made and a neutral 
zone was set up on either shore of the Dardanelles, 
the Sea of Marmora, and the Bosphorus. 

Tne Sanjak of Alexandretta set up (Jan. 1,. 
1925) as part of the State of Syria became an inde- 


“pendent province known as the Hatay Republic 


under a treaty concluded (June, 1938) between 
France and Turkey. Its capital is Antioch. Hatay 
was ceded to Turkey by France (June 23, 1939) 
in a mutual assistance pact. 

The real power in the Turkish Empire was seized 
by the Grand National Assembly and a responsible 
Ministry set up by the Nationalists at Ankara, in 
Anatolia, which was the most genuinely. Turkish 
section of the old Ottoman Empire, after the last 
Chamber of Deputies, sitting at Constantinople, 
was ‘dissolved (April 11, 1920). The Assembly de- 
elared that Mohammed VI was deposed as Sultan, 
and the Sultanate abolished. It declared (March 
2, 1924) that his successor as Caliph, Abdul Medjid 
Ii, was deposed as Caliph (spiritual head of Islam) 
and that the Caliphate was vested in the Assembly 

Turkey (April 10. 1936) asked of the eight powers 
signatory to the Treaty of Lausanne for its re- 
vision so that she might remilitarize the Straits 
of the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus. The powers 
consented at a meeting in Montreux, Switzerland 
(June 20). 

A constitution replacing the.Fundamental Law 
of 1921 was adopted (Oct., 1925). It provided for 
@ single legislative National Assembly of 283 
Deputies elected on a basis of one to each 50,000 
3 This provision was 
ehanged (Dec. 14, 1934) when the franchise was 
given to women and the age of both men and 
women made 22 years, and the ratio changed to 
one for 40.000. The Assembly elected for four years 
olathe 26, 1939) has 429 members including 12 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 


(RUSSIA) 
Capital, Moscow—Area, 8,819,791 square miles—Population (estimated 1940)), 192,695,210. (‘The ar 


and population data include the Baltic R 
the u: Ss. 8. RB.) tic Republics, 


The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics—in area 
the largest country in the world—stretches across 
two continents from the North Pacific Ocean to the 
Gulf of Finland. It occupies the northern part 
of Asia and the eastern half of Europe, from the 
Arctic to the Black Sea. Its western borders brush 
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ae, | 
war. on the United States and Great Briti 
(Jan. 25, 1942). q 
All able-bodied males between the ages of 18 » 
30 are liable to military service; two years in | 
Army, and 23 in the reserves. The Air Force c 
sists of five wings. The Navy consists of appre] 
mately 60 small vessels, the majority modern, 
Buddhism is the prevailing religion. There w 
(1938-1939) 18,416 temples with 140,774 priests 
The monetary unit is the baht (tical) withi 
average value of $.38. Governmental reve 
(1941) are estimated at 137,968,768 bahts with ; 
penditures of 187,968,657. ; ; 


| 
)—Population (i) 
17,869,901 


The National Assembly elects. the Presidenti 
the Republic for a four-year term from amonge 
members. In 15 years a steady flow of legislaty| 
has been enacted to Westernize the country, 
tacit omission polygamy and slavery were abolis! 
civil marriages were made obligatory and regist 
tion of marriages was ordered. The Gregon 
calendar was adopted, the 24-hour clock, = 
the metric system. All Turks were ordered’ 
adopt family names. The fez was outlawed <« 
most of the younger women discarded the veil < 
with it the old custom of seclusion. The Assé 
(May 28, 1935) made Sunday the weekly dayt 
rest throughout Turkey in place of Friday, 
traditional Mohammedan Sabbath. _ 

Islam is no longer recognized as the State 
ligion, but the vast majority of the Turk 
population is Moslem. Turkish has been subs 
tuted for the liturgical language in all mosquy 
The law forbids the wearing of clerical garb 
cept in places of worship during Divine service.® 

Education is compulsory, free and secular — 
tween the ages of 7 and 16. There are p ze 
intermediate, secondary and vocational sche 
with universities in Istanbul and Ankara. 

Mustapha Kemal Ataturk (Chief Turk), é 
dent of Turkey, died (Nov. 10, 1938) and Gen, . 
met Inonu (Noy. 11)_ was elected to succeed hz 
A new cabinet was formed (Jan. 25, 1939). W 
only five of the twelve ministers who held 0 
at the time of the death of Kemal Ataturk. — 
National Assembly re-elected Ismet Inonu. ~ 
was re-elected (March 8, 1943) for a four y 
term. The Premier is Sukru Saracoglu and: f 
Foreign Minister Numan Menemencioglu. i 

Military service is compulsory with terms |} 
three years in the Army and th 4 c 
the Navy. Subjects are called up at the age of 
and the liability continues for 26 years. 4 
Outbreak of tne war, the Army has mas 
tained at approximately war strength, which’ 
500,000 or more. Complete mobilization would 7 
2,000,000 under the colors. om | 
_The Turkish Air Force has been strengthen 
since 1940, when it had approximately 400 first lil 
planes. The present strength is not divulg 
altheugh the personnel is close to 10,000. 

Reorganization of the Navy, started before 
war, continues and the effective fleet comprises, 
battle cruiser, two cruisers, two gunboats © 
miscellaneous small craft. The effective streng 
is approximately 800 officers and 4,000 men. ) 

Turkey adopted (1935) a Five-year plan for. 
dustrialization of the country and the next 
adopted a second Five-year plan for mining a 
cvactiodinure 3s the -chige dee a 

Agriculture e chie us of, the 
products being tobacco. which nee to Bee | 
world marts; cereals, cotton, figs, nuts, fruits ; 
almost all varieties, opium and gums. About. 
million acres are in forests. 27 

Turkey has large mineral resources, not yet 
veloped, including chrome ore, zinc, mangane 
antimony, copper, borax, emery, asphalt, 
Nae Bee ae uenite. salt, a gold a 

+ an roleum on lan ordering 
Macao Je - bad 4 

e monetary unit is the piaster with an aver 
value of $.08. Budget e ates (1943-1944) 
receipts, 486,720,500 Turkish pounds; expendi 
486,717,349. 'A pound equals 100 piasters. 


occupied Poland and lands returned by Rumania 
* 


against inland, the Baltic Sea, Ger. 
(Poland), Hungary and Rumania. On, the 
Ae 7 ern Rare aad ae = Sea, Tu 
i anistan a, Mon fi 
public and Manchikuo. .” | ee 
The vast territory of the U. S..S. R., one- 


it 


. 
% 
~ 


‘ys 


\ ? 
a 


he earth’s land surface, contains every phase 
limate, except the distinctly tropical, dist a 
led topography. The European portion is a 
‘low plain .with the Ural mountains on its 
ern edge, the Crimean and Caucasian moun- 
ns on the south and southeast. The Urals, 
ating the European from the Asiatic portions 
he country, stretch north and south for 2,500 
The Asiatic portion of the U. S. S. R. also 
sts largely of an immense plain, with moun- 
H Tanges on its eastern and southern borders. 
He rivers are important as actual or potential 
aneis of commerce. In the European section 
se include — Dnieper, flowing into the Black 
» and the Volga and the Ural, flowing into the 
pian Sea. The Asiatic section is drained by 
66 great rivers, the Ob, the Yenisei and the 
each over 2500 miles long, flowing into the 
tic Ocean, and contains several large rivers in 
south, including the Amur, which flows into 
Pacific Ocean. The northern rivers and the 
tic coastline of 4,000 miles have been opened to 
igation during recent years. 
he area of the Soviet Union contains virtually 
y material natural resource of modern civiliza- 
A—minerals of all Kinds, base and precious; 
variety of timber, except tropical; every 
acter of cereal, vegetable and fruit lands. 
put 38% of the territory of the Soviet Union is 
Ber area, 3,124,360 square miles. Land poten- 
Hy suitable for agriculture is estimated at up- 
ds of 1,037,400,000 acres, of which about one- 
hth -is now under cultivation. Potential 
raulic resources are estimated at 280,000,000 


watts. 
nown mineral resources include: coal, peat, 
on ore, manganese, copper, zine and lead. 
he capital of this vast country is Moscow, a city 
‘reat charm, the nerve center of the 
let Union. Its lofty modern structures tower 
r quaint remnants of Czarist Russia: and 
Hent winding streets enter unexpectedly into 
cious squares with s Metro stations, 
sh flower-beds and trees. Here is the famous 
milin, the citadel of Moscow enclosing the 
er palace of the Czar. 
mingrad (formerly St. Petersburg and Petro- 
id), situated on the delta of the Neva River and 
sad out over many islands, is the center of 
and research in the U. S.S.R. Itisa 
5f museums and palaces, including the ‘“Mu- 
1 of the Revolution,’’ the pre-war Winter Pal- 
‘the Pa. of Count Stroganoff, built by Ras- 
i, the Catherine and Alexander Palaces at 
dn, and the terraced fountains and palaces 
daterhof. Priceless paintings of Rubens, Vales- 
iz and Titian adorn the w of the Hermitage 


7. the 1,000-year-old capital of the Ukrainian 
‘8. R. is a busy industrial city and the scien- 
6 centér of the Ukrainian Republic. The ancient 
y-Perchersky Monastery, now converted into a 
orical museum, presents an_ outstanding ex- 
of. medieval Slavonic architecture. Many 
he historic relics in Kiev were destroyed by 
soe oda att Ata fe Worle Was i 
fen Russians an e Nazis * 
‘ “Or yacationland of the 
the former 


nc 


the most scenic part of the 
land of ever-varying scenery 


‘st Caucasus Moun- 
tretch of coast between the pogete Brae § 


» Riviera’’; Sukhum 
peta are some of the LGA resort towns 
t Soviet constitution 0} 

=e that of 1924, divided the country 
each with its separate 
patterned on. the 
ifth Union Republic, 
(1940), followed 
+ the Lithuanian, 
the fifteenth, and 


nearly 
Union and upwards of 


_ is the largest and most 


u . 
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Union Republics. A list of the Union Republi 
with areas and populations, follows: wae? 


J Area, Sq. Mi. Pop. 
Russian S. F. S. R......... 6,368,768 109,278,614 
Ukrainian S. S. R.......... 170,978 38,960,221 
Byelorussian S. S. R. 

(White Russia).......... 49,022 10,367,976 
Armenian S. S. R.....2.... » 11,580 1,281,599 
Georgian S. S. R.......000. 26,865 | 3'542,289 
Azerbaijan S. S. R.....-.: 32,95 3,209,727 
wenen 8. Si RS Roi. cose 66,392 6,282,446 
Turkmen S.'S. R...........5* 17,384 1,253,585 
Tague S..S. Ri...) 2. wee) cone 1,485,091 
Kazakh S. S. R. ...... 1,047,797 6,145,937 
Kirghiz S. S. R........)-.. © 16,926 1,459,301 
Karelo Finnish S.S.R.... 16,173 469,100 
Moldavian S. S. R...... =» 39,0716: 3,464,952 
Lithuanian S. S. R........ 22,959 2,879,070 
Latvian S. S.R. ........... ©25,402 1,950,502 
Estonian S. S. R......-.. . 18,353 1,134,000 

Total. U. 8.8. Bek, ue 8,819,791 183,736,286 


The census (1939) gives 18.6 per cent of the 
population (Arctic regions not included) as below ¢ 
tne age of 7, and 41 per cent between the ages of 
15 and 39, with 6.6 more than 60 years old: It 
gives 81.2 per cent of the population as literate, 
or 90.8 per cent of the men and 72.6 per cent 0 
the women. Illiteracy was to have been entirely 
cleared up by the completion of the second five- 
year plan at the end of January, 1938. {In 1926, 
literacy of the population of the Soviet Union 
above the age of 9 was put at 51 per cent.] 

As to education, 8.86 per cent of the population 
was found to have secondary school training and 
0.64 per cent university training. ; 

By nationality Russians made up 58.41 per cent 
of the population of 170,000,000 in the Soviet 
Union, Ukrainians 16.56 per cent and White Rus- 
sians 3.11 per cent. Jews, of whom there were 
3.020,141 in the Soviet Union, made up 1.78 per 
cent and the Germans, numbering 1,423,534, or 
0.84 per cent. e 
There were forty-nine recognized nationalities. 
plus more than 1,800,000 persons of other national 
groups. . 

The constitution (1936) provides for universal] 
direct suffrage with the secret ballot. The first 
election under the new constitution was held eee 
12,. 1937) when 90,319,346 persons recorded eir 
yote, or 96.5 per cent of the total voting popula- 
tion of the U. S. S. R. ; 

The autonomous republics, each of which is 
represented by eleven deputies in the Council of 
Nationalities, form the most important of the 
various subdivisions of the Union Republics. i 
The population (1939 census) was announced 
by the Government as 170,467,186, including 81,- 
664,981 men and 88,802,205 women, a total gain 
of 15.9 per cent over the 1926 figures. 
ment toward the cities was indicated in an urban 
population (1939) of 32.9 compared with (1926) 

7.9. After the re-union of Western Ukraine and 
Western Byelorussia,’ the population of the U. S. 
S. R. increased to 183,267,000. The creation of the 
Karelo-Finnish, Moldavian, Lithuanian, Latvia ~ 
and Estonian Republics increased the population 
to 192,695,710. y 
The Russian Soviet Socialist Federated Republic 
(Soviet Russia proper), contains nearly 70% of thi 
population of the Soviet Union and includes 18% 
of its territory. Its territories stretch from tne 
Estonian, Latvian’ and Finnish borders and the 
White Russian and Ukrainian lines on, the west, 
to the shores of the Pacific Ocean, and from the 
Arctic Ocean on the north to the shores of the 
Black and Caspian seas and the borders of Kazakh 
=. Ss. R., ge ae and Manchuria on the south. 
e capita oscow. t 
Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic (White 
Russia), was proclaimed, Jan. 1, 1919. } 

Under the Czars Byelorussia was the pale of 
settlement of the pik ede a Bi ge e 

from periodical pogro a ©) - 
nae tig 3 Between 1914 and 1920 it was a 
The racial composi- 
Jews, 10%; others, 
Minsk is the capital 
Much of the land 
have 


ing, glass. 3 

he Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic ‘is the 
hen Bense populated of the Constituent Re- 
publics. tders on the Black Sea, with Ger- 


many, Hungary and Rumania on the west and 


squthwest. The northern part of Bukowina Was — 


. 
t 


A move-) 


ee eee 


* copper and oil. 


" fifths of the territory. 
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‘and grain are principal crops. 
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added to the Ukraine S. S. R. (1940) when the 
country was returned to the U. S. S. RB. by 
Rumania. The capital is Kiev, population (1939) 
846,293. : 

Of the population 80% are Ukrainians, 9.5% 
Russians, 5.4% Jews, 1.6% Poles, and 3.5% Greeks, 
Bulgarians, Rumanians, Gypsies. There are also 
about 800,000 Ukrainians living in other portions 


- of the Soviet Union. 


The Ukraine contains the famous black soil belt, 
the chief wheat-producing section of the Soviet 
Union. Sugar beets and oil seeds are important 
crops and livestock breeding is rapidly advancing. 

In the Donets Basin the Ukraine has a huge 
storage of coal, iron and other metals. Here are 


‘produced 54.1% of the coal mined in the country, 


59.1% of the iron and a large proportion of the 
manganese. There are heavily developed chemical 
and dye industries and salt mines. Electric power 
development has made rapid advances and in the 
rural districts more than 200,000 farms are supplied 
with current. 

The largest hydro-electric development in Europe, 
constructed on the Dnieper River and known as 
the Lenin Hydroelectric Station, with an ultimate 
capacity of 558,000 kilowatts, was dynamited (1941) 
by Russia during the war with Germany. 

The three Soviet Socialist Republics of Azer- 
baijan, Armenia and Georgia were formed under 
the new Constitution (1936) by a splitting-up of 
the Transcaucasian Federation. 

Azerbaijan has in the vicinity of Baku the most 
important oil fields in the U. S. S. R. Its natural 
wealth includes deposits of pyrites, barites and 
fossil copal, as well as zinc, silver, gold, copper, 
tin vanadium and molybdenum, Establishment of 
large irrigation projects during recent years has 
made cotton growing important of recent years a 
high quality Egyptian type cotton has been grown. 
Three-fifths of the population is composed of Azer- 
baijanians, a Turkish people. Georgia, in west- 
ern Transcaucasus, contains the largest manganese 
mines in the worldy.There are rich timber re- 
sources. Large coal deposits have recently been 
discovered. Output of industrial machinery has 
become important of recent years. Grain and wine 
grapes are principal crops. The population in- 
cludes two-thirds Georgians. Mountainous Armenia 
with its arid valleys has been transformed by irri- 
gation of recent years into a country of orchards 
and vineyards, of cotton and tobacco plantations. 
pepper and lead mining have been developed and 
a diversified industry has grown up. The popula- 
tion is 85% Armenian. 

The Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic and the 
Turkmen Soviet Socialist Republic in Central 
Asia were organized (1924). The Uzbek Republic 
contains the finest cotton lands in the Soviet 
Union, A high quality caracul fur is produced for 
export. Its mineral wealth includes coal, sulphur, 
In the kmen Republic princi- 
Pal crops are cotton, grain and oil seeds. Minera) 
wealth includes oil, coal, sulphur, barite,, lime 
gypsum. The Kara Kum desert occupies four- 


stan, in the extreme south of Centra) 
Asia. bordering on Afghanistan and China. was 
raised from an autonomous republic in Uzbekistan 
to a federal republic (1929). It is a land of high 
mountains traversed by narrow valleys. Cotton 
Mineral wealth 
cadmium, uranium 


The Kazakh Soviet Socialist Republic and the 
Kirghiz Soviet Socialist Republic, respective capitals 
Aima Ava and F.iunze, were organized under the 
constitution (i936) from portions of the Russian 
Republic. The Kazakh Republic has great oil de- 
posits in the Ural-Emba district and its coal 
eee in the Karaganda coal basin form the 
third largest coal basin in the country. There 
are rich deposits of copper, lead and other non- 
ferrous metals. Agricultural output includes 
grain, wheat and livestock. Mineral resources ot 
the Kirghiz Republic include coal, oil, lead, zinc, 
copper, gold, silver and tin. Crops include wneat. 
rice, sugar beets, tobacco. kendyt and fruits. 

e arelo-Finnish Soviet Socialist Republic 
was formed from the territory of the former Kare- 
lian Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic and 
partly from the territory ceded to the U. S. S. 
R. by the peace treaty with Finland at the close 
of the war. Seventy per cent of the territory is 
covered by woods (pine and other). The population 
is mainly Karelians, Finns and Russians. .The 
mineral resources are copper, lead, zinc, silver and 
iron. The territory has 26,000 small lakes and 
anal uae the two largest lakes in Europe, Ladoga 
and Onega. 

The Moldavian Soviet Socialist Republic was 
ereated from the territory of the former Moldavian 
lic and Bessarabia, which was 
returned to the U. S. S. R. by Rumania. Séctions 


includes lead, zinc. silver, 


vanadium,’ molybdenurn, 


; of Bese = soca taken from Russia at ~ 
close of Wor ar I. | 
The Lithuanian Soviet Socialist Republic » 
voted into the U. S: S. R. (1940). Elections wi 
held and a Communist dominated Parliament ¥ 
chosen. The vote showed 99.19 per cent for 
Working People’s Bloc. Ballots were cast 
1,386,569 persons. The new Parliament proclal r 
Lithuania a Soviet Socialist Republic (July, 
and asked for incorporation into the U. S. 8. 
which was granted by the Supreme Soviet (Aug. + 
The capital is Vilna. i 
The Latvian Soviet Socialist Republic was esti 
lished (1940). A new Parliament, dominated by ~ 
Communist party was chosen (July 14) at © 
elections. The vote showed 97.6 for the one-par 
Communist ticket. The new Parliament pe 
claimed Latvia a Soviet Republic (July 21) 8 
asked for incorporation in the Union of Socié 
Soviet Republics, which the Supreme So’ 
granted Aug. 5). The capital is Riga. — : 
The Estonian Soviet Socialist Republic was ¢: 
ated (1940). A new Parliament with a Commur 
majority was ‘elected (July 14), the Commun 
ticket—the only in the field—reeciving 92.9 1 
cent of the vote. The new A cheap proclaims 
Latvia a Soviet Seeehie (July 21) and asked | 


t 7 8. Bae, 

granted (Aug. 6) by vote of the Supreme Sov 
The capital is Tallinn. : -. ae 

The incorporation of the Lithuanian, Latvian & 
Estonian Soviet Socialist Republics into the U. 
S. R. has not been recognized by the United Stati 

Under the constitution (1936), the supreme org 
of state power is the Supreme Soviet of the U.) 
s 


on the basis of one deputy per 300,000 populate 
(647 deputies, an increase from 569 caused by # 
addition of the Latvian, Lithuanian, Estonie 
Karelo-Finnish and Moldavian Soviet Socialist F 
publics and additions to the Ukrainian and Byes 
russian Soviet Socialist Republics); the Council I 
Nationalities, consisting of 25 delegates selected | 
the Supreme Soviet of each Union Republic, | 
from each ‘of the 19 autonomous republics, and fi 
from each autonomous province 713, an ineres 
from 574 caused by the addition of the na 
Republics). In case of disagreement between 
two Chambers, a conciliation commission is Dn 
vided, and if its decision fails to bring agreeme 
the Soviet is dissolved and new elections fixed, | 


which acts as the executive and administrati 
organ of the State. , 
The highest judicial organ is the Sw 
Court, which, with the Special Courts, are e 
by_the Supreme Council for five-year terms. ; 
Land and natural resources are held in L 
by the Government for the’ general populat: 
though collective farms may hold their d 
8 system of perpetual leasehold. Natural reso 
are exploited by state trusts. The transport syste 
as well as posts, telephones and telegraphs, 
operated as Government departments. Industry 
conducted almost wholly by state enterprises, ft 
output of private industries having declined to: 
fraction of one per cent of the industrial pro us 
tion. Some industrial enterprises are conducted | 
pt a A i 5 
e Communist Party is the onl: egal: 
Political organization in the Soviet Union, th 
non-party candidates are. freely elected to p 
office. The party’s directive body is the Cen! 
Committee, elected by the membership at t) 
party congresses, The Committee selects a s 
executive body, the Political Bureau, which 
virtue of its position of perty leadership, mak 
decisions on policy which are followed by 1) 
Government. , 
The Council of People’s Commissars of the Unie 
of Soviet Socialist Republics follows: 7 
Chairman—Joseph V. Stalin. E 
Vice-Chairmen—V, M. Molotov, H. A. Y. Vys 
sky, L. M. Kagonovich, Rosalie A. Zemlyachk 


N. A. Bulganin and A. I. Mikoyam. %, 


< 


Agriculture—I. A, Benediktov. _ 

Aircraft Industry—A. J. Shakhurin. : 
Building Materials Industry—L. A. Sosnin, 
Chemical Industry—M,. G. Pervukhin. 
Coal Industry—V. V. Vakhrushev. 
Communicat bla Rarulev. 
Construction—S: Z. Ginsburg. 


~ 


feat and Milk Supplies—M. P. Smirnov. 
Defense—Joseph V. Stalin. 
tation—V. P. Potemkin. 
Slectrical Industry—I. G. Kabanov. 
electrical Stations—D. G. Gimerin. 
F nce—A. G. Zvyerev. 
ishery—A. A. Ishkoy. 
Food Suppiies—V. P. Zotov. 
reign Affairs—V. M. Molotov. 
Foreign Trade—A. I, Mikoyan. 
ealth—G. A. Miterey. 
leavy Machine Building Industry—S. A. Akopov. 
me Affairs—L. V. Beriya. 
ome Trade—A. V. Liubimoy. . 
on Industry—I. T. Tevosyan. 
fustice—-N. M. Rychkov. 
Light Industry—S. G. Lukin. 
Machine Tool Industry—A. I. Yefremov. 
Military Equipment—D. Ustinov. 
funitions—-B. L. Vannikov. 
iavy—Admiral N. G. Kuznetsov. 
Yon-Ferrous Metals—P. F. Lomako. 
0 I. K. Sedin. 
Pap r and Cellulose Industry—N. N. Chebotarev. 
ailways—L. V. Kagonovich. 
iver Transport—Z. A. Shashkov. 
ibber Industry—T. B. Mitrokhin. 
pa Transport—P. P. Shirshov. 
pbuilding—Ivan I. Nosenko. 
tate Bank—N. A. Bulgsnin. 
te Control—L. Z. Mekhlis. 
te. Grain and Livestock Farms—P. P. Lobanov. 
iles—I. N, Akimoy. 
aber—M. I., Saltikov. 
rman of Committee on Arts—M. B. Khrap- 


0. 

rman of Committee on Higher Schools— 
. Kaftanov. 

Ch man of State Planning Commission— 
¥. Voznesensky. 

(The Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme 

viet of the U.S.S.R. is Mikhail I. Kalinin; the 

cI is Alexandr F. Gorkin. 

Joseph Stalin is a deputy to the Supreme Soviet 
the U. S. S. R., a_ member of the Military 

puncil of the Supreme Soviet, and General Secre- 

ry of the Qommunist Party of the U. S. S. R., in 

dition \to\ being Premier and Defense Com- 

. The military title of Marshal was bestowed 
lin by the Presidium (1943). Stalin also is 

fimander-in-Chief of the Army : 

The United States recognized the Government of 

2 Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and re- 
blished diplomatic relations (Nov. 16, 1933). 

the Soviet Union is a _ charge 


uced for a 

extended to seven years. 

the course of the first and second Five-Year 
new alphabets were adopted for 50 of the 
nationalites that had never before possessed 
tten language. In most cases the Latin 
iphabet was adapted. 

Appropriations for the cultural needs of the 
ation ata 47,803,000,000 rubles. The 


7 and elementary schools were opened (1940). 
more colleges and universities also were 
bened in that year, bringing the total to “ 
, the 


dvernment announced (Aug. 13, 1941) that 
a 8,338 churches, mosques and synagogues 
tor stall ed plans (1943) for the re 
nier Stalin approv s 
: he early rights and privileges 
aie gram ox Wunsch and the new 


an Ortho 
fs rail Russia, Metropolitan Sergius, was 


at alled in the office that, except for a 
Se etter 1917, ve a haste see 2h 
death of Patriarch cae Oe eee eae 


the first ceremony 0: 
eae in the schools at the 
given for 


training begins 
re of 1 when elementary courses are 
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two hours each week. Pre-war military training 
follows and at the age of 16 compulsory service 
begins and continues to the age of 50. “No reliable 
figures on the strength of the Red Army are avail- 
able but Commissar Voroshilov said (1939) that 
the Army numbered 2,500,000. At the start-of the 
war between Russia and Germany it was estimated 
that the U. S. S. R. had mobilized that. number 
and this figure has been increased as the war has 
progressed. 

Figures on the strength of the Air Force are not 
available but at the outbreak of the war it was 
estimated Russia had more than 4,000 machines, 
including fighters and bombers and one for low 
flying attacks on infantry columns, 

_ The Soviet Navy has been undergoing zeconstruc- 
tion since 1940 and the project was expected to be 
completed (1943). Canals have been widened for 
the passage of capital ships from the White Sea 
into the Gulf of Finland and the Baltic sea. Naval 
bases have been reconstructed and at Vladivostok, 
there have been stationed 60 submarines, half of 
them of the ocean-going type and an equal number 
of speedy motor torpedo boats. The Navy fip48) 
consisted of three battleships, all launched 
and since refitted; seven cruisers, one launched 
(1905), three” (1915), one (1916), one (1936), and 
one (1937). There were under construction (1938) 
23 destroyers. 134 submarines, 18 torpedo boats, 
130 motor torpedo boats, several mine layers, mine 
sweeping trawlers and miscellaneous craft. 

The Navy is distributed in four fleets, Baltic, 
Black Sea, Pacific and Northern Volga and Amur 
River flotillas. The Pacific fleet alone has more 
than 100 submarines and warships, not including 
smaller surface craft. : 

Admiral Nikolai G. Kuznetsov, Commissar of the 
Navy, announced (July 27, 1940) that Russia would 
add 168 warships to her fleet (1940-1941). He saia 
the fleet was increased (1939) by 112 ships, large 
and small torpedo cutters included. ‘In 1940,”’ he 
added, ‘‘we will get 168—that is a 50 per cent 


increase. If you consider the tonnage of 1939 as 
100 ot cent, in 1940 the tonnage will be 200 per 
cent.”’ 7 


German forces invaded Russia (June 22, 1941) 
and occupied large sections of territory including 
the granery of the Ukraine. Most of this terri- 
tory was regained (1943). 

According to a decree of the Council of People’s 
Commissars (Sept. 29, 1935) consumers’ coopera- 
tive organizations in the cities were discontinued 
and their property and trade transferred_to the 
People’s Commissariat of Trade of the U. S. S. R. 

A system of planned development, embracing not 
only the entire economic field, but all cultural, 
scientific and public health activity as well. is in 
operation in the U. S. S. R. This has taken the 
form of a series of Five-Year Plans, with inter- 
mediate annual schedules. 3 

Under.the first Plan (completed at the end of 
1932) broad bases for heavy industry were estab- 
lished and mass-production was organized in many 
lines. Many large-scale regional power pisses were 
constructed. Agriculture was complete 
ized on 2 collectivist basis. Under the second Plan 
these gains were extended and an improved eco- 
nomic coordination was attained. An important 
factor on the credit side was ‘the rehabilitation 
improvement of rail transport along with wid 


apa gt tes aes 
_ as registered. Grain production 
Eig tbes ane under the second Plan. In- 
1928 was 232.7% that of 1913; 
that of 1913. 

Soviet industry has shown 
a six-fold increase the past decade, the 
period of the first two 


industry in the U.S.S.R. is state- 


ey 
99. fe) 
Bry. hey are oper ats 
rial co fi 
few scattered private industrial enterprises. 
The Government ordered (June 26 
working hours throughout the country. Worl 
who had a2 five-day, 35-hour week had to sacrifice 
it for a six-day week of 48 hours. The six-day 
week was suspended and the seven-day week re- 
stored. orkers in branches working @ six- 
day are required to work seven; those who worked 


y reorgan- 


and 
qd 


seven are required to work eight hours. 
period of 
changed. 


The work | 
those on an eight-hour day is not 
Industry was put on an overtime basis 
during the war with Germany. 

The five-day working week was a feature of the 


changes wrought by the Revolution. Soviet trade 
unions urged the change to a longer work day and 
work weeks and the Government adopted the sug- 
gestion. 

The Government drafts annually from 800,000 to 
1,000,000 youths between 14 and 17 years for indus- 
trial training after which they work for the State 
for four consecutive years. A 

Before the revolution agricultural methods were 
extremely primitive. More than 60 per cent of the 
arable land was held by the imperial family. 
churches, large-.estates and ‘‘kulaks,’’ the re- 
mainder being parcelled out among some 16,000,000 
peasant households whose averdge holding—divided 
into three. strips—was less than 14 acres, Grain 
area of collective farms increased from 187,500,000 
acres (1933) to 230,000,000 acres (1938). Grain 
area, of individual peasant farmers dropped in 
this period from 38,794,000 acres to 1,482,600 acres, 
or 0.6 per cent of the total grain area. 

The revolution released much new land for the 

peasants, but over a decade passed before the 
Soviet Government was_able to effect a general 
change in the set-up. The drive for collectiviza- 
tion began (1928-29) and today ‘the bulk of the 
agricultural output as represented by large-scale, 
mechanized collective farms in which the peasant 
holdings are pooled. There were 243,000 collective 
‘farms (1941), operated by 18,800,000 households. 
Individual holdings were still worked by 1,400,000 
peasant families. A number of large farms, most 
of which serve as agricultural laboratories and ex- 
periment stations, are operated directly by the 
State. Cash incomes in collective farms of rubles 
(1933), 5,662,000,000; (1937), 14,180,000,000; (1939), 
18,300,000,000. 
The backbone of mechanization in Soviet agri- 
culture is furnished by the machine and tractor 
stations,, each of which serves collective farms 
within its area. These stations operated (1940) 
523,000 tractors and 182,000 combines. 

The length of airlines in the U. S. S. R. (1940) 
was approximately 100,000 miles. Transport avia- 
tion carried (1939) 307,000 passengers, 11,500 tons 
of mail and 39,654 tons of cargo. By the end of 
the Third Five-Year Plan it is expected 450,000 
persons will be carried annually. 

Blectric power development and operation in 
the Soviet Union is conducted under a unified sys- 
‘tem on a single technical and organizational foun- 
dation. Under this system_a series of large re- 
gional power plants serves the principal industrial 
and mining sections of the country. High voltage 
grid networks covering wide areas link the regional 
plants. There are some 75 regional plants in op- 
eration, furnishing three-fourths of the country’s 
power supply. 

__ The budget reflects the economic progress of the 
Soviet Union because of the high degree of sociali- 
zation of the nation. The first “firm” budget 


_ (1923-1924) balanced. at 2,317,600,000 rubles. 


Budgets (in thousands of rubles) for the last. 


Uruguay | 


(REPUBLICA ORIENTAL DEL URUGUAY) ‘ | 


216,05 


57,000,000,000 rubles for capital construction. Ti 


defense appropriation 


(1988) was 161,000,000,000 rubles and the estim 


Here are the figures on daily output in tons: 


87.000 sit 
b= eee. 467, 
Oil with gas. 97-98,000 84-86,0 
Rg. iren ... 46-47,000 405 
Steektnas eto ten be "58-59,000 50-51, 


The volume of capital investments in the na 
tional economy (1940) reached nearly 38,000,000,0% 
rubles, and for the three years of the third Fiy 
Year Plan reached 108,000,000,000 rubles. Du 
these three years 2,900 new factories, plants, pow¥ 
stations and other industrial plants were put 
operation. The average annual growth of pr@ 
duction during these three years was 13%. 

Industrial production in rubles were 


1937 0 
95,500,000,000 137,500,000,000 162,000,000,00 
The State Bank is tne center of the bankir 
system. It has a monopoly of short term lor 
operations and it is the only bank of issue. It als 
finances the bulk of the foreign trade operation 


tries; the Selkhozbank (Agricultural Bank), whic 
finances capital investments in socialized agr’ 
culture; the Vsekobank (All-Union Cooperativi 
Bank), which finances capital construction fai 
cooperative organizations except housing coopers: 
tives, and the Tsekombank (Central Bank fo 
Public Utilities), which finances munjcipal publ 
utilities, housing projects and the’ building a 
new cities. i i" : | 
Soviet_currency has circulation only within thi 
Soviet Union, both exports and imports there 
being prohibited by law. All payments abroad 
made in gold or foreign currency. Gold mining he 
increased rapidly of recent years and the Sovie 
Union is said to stand second among the nations i 
gold production. No official figures for output ar 
given. ¢ 
The Soviet Government, exercises a monopoly @ 
foreign trade, under the Commissariat for Foreig 
Trade, and both exports and imports are regulat 
in accordance with the country’s system of planne 
economy. The Commissariat maintains tra 
bureaus in foreign countries. In addition som: 
of the large industrial syndicates buy equipment 
abroad under the supervision of the Commissariati 


Capital, Montevideo—Area, 72,153 square miles—Population (Jan. 1, 1938), 2,146,545 “t 


Uruguay, the smallest and one of the most ad- 
vanced Republics in South America, is bounded 
On the north and edst by Brazil, on the south by 
the South Atlantic Ocean and the River Plata, and 
on the west by Argentina, the boundary line being 
the River Uruguay, which is navigable from the 
Plata to Salto, 200 miles north. Lying between 
latitudes 30° and 35° south and consisting of 
rolling grassy plains, it enjoys an extraordinarily 
healthy climate with a uniform temperature. More 
than 2,150,000 acres are under cultivation. The 
chief products are meat, wool, hides, corn, wheat, 


citrus fruits, rice, oats and linseed. The textile 


and wine making industries are important. 

The new constitution presented by the Constitu- 
ent Assembly of 284 members who were elected 
(June 25, 1933) was adopted by a plebiscite (April 
19, 1934). It provides for a Cham of Deputies 
of 99 members elected by the Provinces according 
to popviation, and a Senate of 30 members elected 
by the nation as a whole, 15 being from the party 
polling the largest vote and 15 from the party with 
the next largest vote. Suffrage is universal with 

portional representation in operation. Foreigners 

May become natura. without losing. their 
former citizenship. d 

The President, Senators and Deputies have four- 


nine from the parties which have a majority 
Parliament. President and Ministers are subject | 
Mesa of te Keon Re cit is Juan Jose del 
mezaga (electe ov. 29, o a term e 
March 1, 1947). xpiring 
Much of the Uruguayan code of advanced 
legislation was written into the constitution, whi 
provides for old-age pensions, child welfare, St: 
care of mothers, free medical attention for 
poor, workmen’s accident insurance, cheap dwe 
ings for laborers, an eight-hour day and a six 
week, a minimum. wage and special considerati 
for employed women and minors. It recogni: 
workmen’s right to strike and form unions. : 
Church and state are separate and there is com 
plete religious tolerance. The preponderant - 
ligion is Roman Catholic. Primary education 
compulsory and free. There is a university 
Montevideo, The language is Spanish. | 
The monetary unit is the peso. Governmer 
revenues (1943) are estimated at 112,913.000 pe: 
with expenditures of 112,649,000. The gold peso 
a eS ae eee oe $.53. re : if 
guay broke off relations with the Axis (Jan. 
25, 1942) and with Vichy France (May 12. 1 3 
vi 


year terms. The President appoints a SRE 8 


Uruguay has a small standing Army w 
untary service and a National Teilitia. oa 


. 


er i. = eee, 


000, where service is compulsory in ev 
There are three classes in the Militia. abies 
17 and 30 would serve with the standing 
The second class, between 30 and 45, is for 
service. They can be drafted in time of 


copes for many centuries, with some slight 
tions, held temporal sovereignty over mid- 
e so-called Papal States), extending from 
O sea, comprising an area of some 16,000 square 
8s, with a population in the nineteenth century 
re than 3,000 000. This territory im the reign 
Pius IX. was incorporated in the Kingdom of 
y, the sovereignty of the Pope being confined 
fhe palaces of the Vatican and the Lateran in 
me and the villa of Castel Gandolfo, by the 
Mian law (May 13, 1871). This law also guaran- 
id to the Pope and his successors in the chair of 
Peter a yearly indemnity of 3,225,000 lire 
22,425 at par of exchange), which allowance. 
wever, remained unclaimed and unpaid. 
mal settlement of the Roman question came 
e) negotiations (begun Oct. 4, 1926), when the 
aty of Conciliation, the Concordat and the 
al convention were signed in the Lateran 
Feb. 11, 1929) by Cardinal Gasparri and 
pmie solini. The treaty was duly ratified by 
Pope and by the Italian Parliament (May 14 
25) and signed by the King (May 27) and 
effective (June 7) by exchange of ratifica-. 
mat the Vatican. 
fFor summary of the Lateran Treaty, see The 
brid Almanac for 1930, pages 717, 718, and for 
B1 $s 716-18). : 
’ nm City includes St. Peter’s, the Vatican 
ace and Museum covering more than 13 acres, 
Vatican gardens, and neighboring buildings 
nm Viale Vaticano and the Church. Thirteen 
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Capital, Caracas—Area, 


nezuelats the northernmost state of South 
3 and is bounded on the north by the 
pbean Sea, with a coast line of-1,750 miles, on 
itish Guiana, the southeast by Brazil, 
southwest by 


ost. -two 
790 miles from north to south. Seventy 

ds are included in the eg Venezuela, 

largest being Margarita 20 by 
; been made the State of Nueva Esparta, 
’ rtant pearl center. ~* 
be Orinoco River, with its tributaries, drains 
four-fifths of the country. About 1,100 
in length and 1344 miles wide at the apex 
delta, it is the third largest river system 
“South America, and is navigable to Puerto 
racucho (more than 1,000 miles upstream), where 
s extensive rapids of Atures and Maipures pre- 

further navigation. 

ala is entirely within 
boundary extending to 
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Foreign Countries—Uruguay; Vatican City; Venezuela 
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j war for replacements. The third class consists of 


those between 19 and 45 for service in the terri- 

ba yee sag aren fei for garrison mite in 
7 e police force cons: 

men with a mounted police of 400. eee 


Vatican City 
(CITTA DEL VATICANO) 
Area, .16 square miles—Population (Dec. 1932), 1,025 


buildings in Rome, although outside the boun- 
daries, enjoy extra-territorial sone teen include 
buildings housing the congregations or officers nec- 
essary for the administration of the Holy See. 

With the occupation of Rome by the German 
Army a military guard was established about the 
Vatican and the city virtually isolated for a time 
from the outside world. 

The legal system is based on the code of canon 
law, the apostolic constitutions and the laws 
especially promulgated for the Vatican City by the 
Sovereign Pontiff or those to whom he may delegate 
legislative power. In all cases not covered the 
Italian law of Rome applies. The flag of the State 
L charged with the crossed 
keys and triple tiara. Postage stamps have been 
issued, and a complete coinage was struck erie ; 

A modern fire department was installed (1940)- 
A wireless station was set up (1930). 

‘The present Sovereign of the State of Vatican 
City is the Supreme Pontiff, Pius XU, Eugenio 
Pacelli (born March 2, 1876) in Rome and elected 
Pove, 262nd, in succession to Pius XI (March 2 
1939). The ‘Secretary of State is Luigi Cardinal 
Muglione (appointed March 11, 1939). The late 
Pius XI, in 1933, began to go ontcide Vatican City, 
and summered, with more or .ess regularity, at 
Castel Gandolfo in the Atban Hills. He modern- 
ized life and habits in the State of Vatican City 
by full use of wireless, telegraph, telephones, Ta- 
— automobiles and other up-to-date conven- 
ences, 


Venezuela 


{ESTADOS UNIDOS DE VENEZUELA) 
352,170 square miles—Population (census, 1941) 3,839,747 


border, .nd to Cucuta, over the line, a distance of 
790 miles through the richest parts of the country, 
crossing the Andes at an altitude of 14,100 ft. 
Buses make it in three days. A concrete road, 
remarkable equally for its engineering and 
incomparable mountain scenery, 25 miles long, 
connects La Guaira, the seaport, with Caracas, a 
distance of about seven miles airline. The con- 
necting railway is 23 miles long. In all, Venezuela 
has more than 6,000 miles of highways. 

Venezuela has had many revisions of its Consti- 
tution since the first was adopted (1819). That 
now in force was promulgated (July 11, 1936) and 
provides for a President, elected by Congress for 
five years; a Senate of 40 members, and a House 
of Deputies of 85 members, elected for four years; 
50% of both Houses is renewed every two years. 
There are 20 autonomous states, a federal district 
and two territories. The Constitution also em- 
braces a basic labor 
amount of profit sharing, compulsory compensa- 
tion insurance, recognition of trades unions and 
collective bargaining, ar eight-hour day, and a 
revised banking law requiring panks to keep 80% 
of their devosits invested in Venezuela. Men over 


21 have suffrage. 
is Angarita was elected President by 


Cor aor apt 28, 1941) 

ress r 5 S 

The President must be Venezuelan by birth, at 
least 30 years of age, and may not be a cleric. 
Cabinet members must possess the same qualifi- 


the religion of the majority of the people, bu 
we Hous freedom is guaranteed. education, 
including college, is free. Primary and seconda: 
education are compulsory. Military service is 
obligatory between 21 and 45, This comprises 
three years’ service in the active army and in the 


til 45. 
versie monetary unit is the bolivar with a nominal 


value of $-30: 449-1943) were 325,287,387 bolivares 


es 
ami expenditures 320,121,932 bolivares, 
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Foreign Countries—Yugoslavia; Comintern 


Yugoslavia 4 
(KRALJEVINA JUGOSLAVJA) * 


Capital, Belgrade—Area, 95,558 square miles—Population (estimated 1940) 16,200,000 


The Kingdom of the Yugoslavia, populated by 
the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, is bounded by Ger- 
many (Austria), Hungary and Rumasiia on the 
horth, by Rumania and Bulgaria on the east, by 
Greece in the south, and Italy (Albania), the 
Adriatic Sea and Italy on the west. 

Serbia, which had since the Battle of Kosovo, 
(1389) been a vassal principality of Turkey, was 
established as an independent kingdom by the 
Treaty of Berlin (July 13. 1878). After the Balkan 
wars (1913) her boundaries were enlarged by the 
annexation of Old Serbia. The Government of 
Austria-Hungary laid the assassination of the 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand (June 28, 1914) to a 
Serbian plot and by invasion following her ulti- 
matum. brought on the World War (1914-18). 
Serbia was overrun and suffered enormously, but 
(October, 1918) her army smashed the invaders 
resistance. on the Salonika front and, with an 
irresistible drive toward the north, reoccupied 
Belgrade (Noy. 3, 1918). At the dissolution of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, the National Assem- 
blies formed in different provinces of the Empire: 
Croatia, Slovenia, Dalmatia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, 
Voyvodina and the former independent state of 
Montenegro as well yoted the reunion in one com- 
mon and independent state, together with Serbia. 
This union was proclaimed and became effective 
(Dec. 1, 1918) with Peter I of Serbia as King of 
the new “‘Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes,” later officially named ‘‘The Kingdom of 
Yugoslavia.’”’ King Peter I was succeeded on ‘his 


death (1921) by his son Alexander I, who was. 


assassinated (Oct. 9, 1934) at Marseilles, France, 
by a terrorist. Crown Prince Peter, (born Sept. 6, 
1923) was proclaimed King (Oct. 11, 1934) with a 
regency of three members until he becomes of age. 

The Regency resigned (March 27, 1941) under 
the pressure of a national uprising two days after 
the cabinet of Premier Dragisha Cvetkovich had 
joined the Tri-Partite Pact 


The legislative power is vested in the King, the 
Senate and the Chamber of Deputies. The coun- 
try under the constitution of 1931 is a parliamen- 
tary and hereditary monarchy. The Senate con- 
sists of members elected for six years, half of 
whom are re-elected every three years. The King 
may nominate as many as the number elected. 
Members of the Chamber of Deputies are elected 
years by direct vote of the people. All 
males over the age of 21 have suffrage. 


The Dishanding of the Communist International I 


The Comintern, created (1919) by the Russian 
Communist party to mobilize working class parties 
throughout the world to further a world-wide revo- 
lution of the proletariat, which many Russian 
leaders deemed essential to the success of the 
Communist theory, announced (May 22, 1943) its 
dissolution to advance the cause against Fascism. 

The action was adopted by the executive com- 
mittee of the Comintern, which explained because 
of the inability to convene a congress in war 


_ time, it was asking the various nationals to ratify 


the step. 

The Third International, which in effect ceased 
to exist with the Comintern declaration, was 
founded as a result of an appeal by a group of 
organizations headed by the Russian Communist 
] The appeal invited all groups and parties 
to an international conference. Fifty-one dele- 


j eet: 31 of them plenipotentiaries, met in Moscow 


March 3, 1919) and the next day the Third Inter- 
national was formed. A year later a Second Con- 
gress was attended by 217 delegates from 41 lands. 
The Third Congress (June, 1921) was attended by 


605 delegates from 52 lands. The Fourth Congress 
was held (1922) just after Premier Mussolini had 


Chengtu, 

An exhibition known as the Szechwan Products 
Competitive Fair was opened (April 1, 1943) in 
Chengtu, China. The holding of this exhibition in 
Chengtu dates back more than 1,000 years. Once 
used to stimulate agriculture and industry, this 
project in recent years had become commercial in 
character, The exhibition was not held (1939- 
1942) because of the war but reopened (1943) as a 
“competitive” fair, apparently at the behest of 


China, Exhibition . : 


The original 33 provinces were abolished (19% 
and the country divided into nine banats (countie 
and the district of Belgrade. — 

Germany invaded Yugoslavia (April 6, 1941) ax 
Hungary followed five days later. King Peter & 
caped and established a refuge government in Lo: 
don and later transferred it to Cairo. Italy, 1 
bania and Bulgaria took slices out of the countit 
and there were recreated Montenegro and Croatit 
Serbia was reduced to its pre-1918 proportions. _ 

All male inhabitants over the age of 21 ha 
the right to vote. The last.general election | 
Parliament (Dec. 11, 1938) resulted in the choi 
of 373 Deputies. Premier Dragisha Cvetkovite 
formed a new cabinet (Feb. 5, 1939) comprised | 
Croats, Slovenes, MohaMmedans and Serbs. Tk 
Premier was instructed by Prince Paul, Chief Ra 
gent, to legislate a mew form of accord with 
Croats. This accord was reached (Aug. 26, 193% 
wiiereby an autonomous Croat province was create 
with its own Parliament (Sabor) to deal with the 
own administrative, cultural, economic and fina 
cial problems. At the same time free election 
with the secret ballot and freedom of the pres 
were guaranteed. ; 

The monetary unit is the dinar with a nomin: 
value of $.23 until the occupation by German 
The budget (1939-1940) estimated revenue of 12% 
786,000,000 dinars and expenditures of 11,920,000 
000 


Elementary education is nominally nr ts] 
and free. -There are universities at Belgrad# 
Zagreb, Lyublyana, Skoplye and Subotica. All re 
lisions are recognized and enjoy equal rights 
Serbian-Orthodox ranks first followed by @ 
Roman Catholic. 

Under the law of 1931 Army service was com 
pulsory for men between the ages of 21 and § 
Service in the active Aimy was for 20 years, wit 
two years under the colors. For 18 years th 
soldier remained subject to recall for training an 
the last_ten years were passed in the second fe 
serve. The Government decided (1942) to raise 
and train army and air forces in Canada . 

Agriculture is the basic industry, for Yugoslavili 
is a country of small peasant holdings, and it i 
closely followed by cattle raising and 
These furnish occupation for 85% t 
tion. Nearly one-third of the area is*tove 
forests (19,068,637 acres), about 60% (35,963.15 
acres) is devoted to agriculture, and of this, 809 
is sown to cereals. The chief crops are wheat 
barely, rye, oats, corn, hops and grapes. The pring 
cipal minerals are coal, m, copper, chrome-o 
lead, salt and bauxite. The country is the larg St 
producer of copper in Europe. 4 

The river navigation of the Danube and #1 
Sava is important. Split and Sushak, with excel 
lent docks, are the largest of the 58 ports. 


Bt 


ascended to power in Italy. Fifty-eight lands were: 
represented. val 
The Fifth Congress (June, 1924) was attendee 
by the representatives of 49 nations. Between th 
Fourth and Fifth Congresses revolutions occur: 
in China, Poland, Bulgaria and Germany and 
Comintern took a more active part in revolution- 
ary affairs. At the Sixth Congress (1928) mor 
than 4,000,000 Communists or near-Communists: 
were represented by delegates from 57 lands. Be. 
Seventh Congress was held (1935) and since t¢ 
there have been no more. | 
The First International was founded (1864) inr 
London and was held by Karl Marx, Eleven coun- 
tries were represented. The First International 
began to lose touch with reality when it mov. 
to New York and its disbanding was followe 
by a period in which Socialist parties were de- 
Mec within national borders without central! 
control. \ “ 
The Second International was formed ee) 
Paris. It held nine Congresses before World War 
at the outbreak of which it was discredited by the 
failure of the German Social Democrat party to 
take an anti-war stand. ts 


Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. More than 5,000 
exhibits were displayed covering a wide range. 
More than 20,000 articles, under 4,780 headin 
representing 66 counties and more than 60 warti: 
factories, were shown. Huge silk parachutes, 
products of mechanical, chemical, and spinn: 
and weaving industries, telling an eloquent story 
wartime. dadustrial achievements, aturacted m 
on. : : 
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Foreign Countries—Population and Area 
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or State 


Selangor 


n s, Bi 
re ‘Somaliland, aoe) 
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Europe.......| British Empir 


Europe taly 

Africa British Empire. ... 

ASIA: 5) cece Ne Semi-Indep’d’t.... 
i India 


+++-++.| Republic 
5 .| Yugo-Slavia...... 
BERN. ok cee 
British Empire... 
.| British Protect. ... 
3 ee Protect:.,... 


| (French) ........ 


udetenland . 


22 |W 
| Atri 


Portugal::. 222... 
British Empire. . . 
-|French Mandate. . 
British Mandate.. 
British Protect. ... 
French Protect... 
Palestine......... 
British Empire... . 
Asia British Malaya... 
est Indies. . .| British Empire. .._ 
British Empire. ; . 


../Burope...... 
-|West Indies, 
Europe. 


Tea, ; 
Square | : 
Miles _ tie 


701,552 |Kuai 
 1,666,374)St. 1 
2,911,701 |Belgrade 
32,150 | Victoria 
20,500 | Lerwick 


4,000,078 |Palermo. 
1,672,000 |Freetown. 

. . 109,808 |Thi 
4,535,008 


1,200,000 


Berbera 

0 | Jibuti 
Mogadisho 
Khartoum 
a Adelaide 
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314,194 | Windhoek 

26,251,188 |Madrid 
2,700 |Longyearbyen 

Singapore 
Bamako 3 
Reiehenberg 
Batavia 
Mbabane 
Stockholm 
Berne 
Beirut 
Stalinabad 


Nukualofa | 
Hanoi 
Amman 
Pretoria t 
Trengganu | , 
Port au Spain — 
Edinburgh 
Tunis Ms 
Ankara 
Ashkhabad 
0|}Grand Turk 
Moscow 
33,916 |Bangui 
3,825,608 |Entebbe 


38,960,221 |Kiey 
10,708,500 |Pretoria 
47,888,958 |London 
55,020,617 
2,146,545 | Montevideo - 
6,282,446|Tashkent : 
1,025| Vatican City — 
Caracas 5 - 
Melbourne 
Cardiff : 
1390 |Pe 
10,367,976 


Belgrade 
4,914/Dawson 
250,006 |Zanzibar 
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1941; data are as of Dec. 31, 1939 
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Area 
Sq. Miles 


Continent 


Ar 


Sa. Mites Populatio 


11,710,424 
10,347,491 | 1,154,900,000 
2,092,664 402,800,000 
176,06 172,000,000 
8,664,860 184,255,000 
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Frequently a lack of continui: 
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157,330,000 ||South America 
Oceania 


6,937,551 | 
3,301,158 
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efore are not alway 
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At 
Population of Important Foreign Cities 


Source: Latest census figures and latest official estimates 


Pop. City 


325,000) y..| 210,175||Osaka, Gr'tr. 

28 9) ague.. ---} 495,185)/| Oslo do y 

Hakodate... pe. : r eres 434,311 
Bs 


303,740 


itona. 
Amritsar... . 
Amsterdam . 


} RK . Brazil.....| 510,102 
} Hiroshima. . Nh Perth Australia. .| 228,000 
\|Hong Kong. bee ; 

j|Howrah.... 
Hsinking, 
Hull 


Greece | 
Auckland... Porto Alegre 


: ull... ..*.|Eng : 
Avellaneda. . Hyderabad.. |] wu Portsmouth. 


205,000 F 848,823 | 
883,599 g 400,415 
Recife ; 
Voznesensk/U.S.S.R...| 285,000 rn’ buco) |Brazil 
Johan’sburg. R Latvia. ... 
Kalinin 


¥: 
Argentina. 


.|Poland.... oe 
.|U.S.S.R... Srinagar.... 
5|| Stalingrad.. .|U.S. 
Staliho 
Stettin 
0||Stockholm. . 
4|\Lodz ‘ol os Stoke-on-T.. 
Lond . Stuttgart... 
aoa ... (Indi: Sverdiovsk. . 


Lwow 
(Lemberg) |Poland.. . . 
France.... 


~ Chem: re Le pee ee 
; ‘ 84's 5 
(tat heel .8.8.R...| 273,000 * ‘ Toor, 
; logne.... 


Ula 
Valencia.... 
Valparaiso. . 
Vancouver. .|C 


Yokohama. . 

Zaporoziile. . 
281,000|| Zargosa.... 
232,280 || Zurich 
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League of Nations 


ane 


The League of Nations 
The League of Nations came into existence (Jan. | security.’” From 42 mem 


i i include 60 nations (1935). S 
Ey ab) cporoGel: Ghe comen gst ee at one time or another been members. The Un 


date of the Treaty of Versailles, Its purpose, 8S | States and Saudi Arabia are the only nations wh 
~. stated in the Covenant, is ‘‘to promote international | haye never been members. The roll of States wh 
5 cooperation and to achieve international pexce and | are still officially members of the League follow #: 


Afghanistan *Denmark a Ireland *Poland ‘ i} 
*Albania Dominican Republic *Latvia Portugal eel 
Argentina Ecuador Liberia — . *Siam (Thailand) — 

ustralia Egypt *Lithuania South Africa 7 
‘Belgium *Estonia *Luxemburg Sweden 
Bolivia — Ethiopia Mexico Switzerland 
Bulgaria- _ Finland *Netherlands Turkey _ 
*France New Zealand United Kingdom 
*Greece *Norway (Great Britai: 
Haiti Panama Uruguay 

BGA India Persia (Iran) *Yugoslavia 
echoslovakia Iraq 5 


in the above list 15 States are now under the domination of the Axis powers. These States 
marked with an asterisk. 


Bs sons for withdrawal from the League have | represented at the Disarmament Conference refi 
aried. Japan, the first of the great States} to grant her equality in arms. Italy gave 
‘give notice of withdrawal, left the League | 20tice of withdrawal (1937) because during her y 
sie mate thers ead ae seenee economic 
cam a nancial sanctions agains er and. refused 1a’ 
mission which reaffirmed vias ate Sovereignty over |i recognize her sovereignty over Ethiopia. 1 
anchuria and condemned Japan’s aggressive ac- | Soviet Union was expelled from the League at a 
. Germany, which had entered the League | special session of the Assembly (Dec., 1939) because 
at the time of the Locarno Treaties, gave | of her aggression against Finland. There have 
of withdrawal (1933) when the powers | been no meetings of the Assembly since 1939, — 


s the Leagu 


xty-three 


‘4 


‘her nations not members of the League, either through failure to join or withdrawal, are: 


Guatemala Nicaragua : Spain 
Honduras Paraguay Venezuela 
Hungary Peru 


with it membership in the Labor Organizatio 
Membership also includes certain coe ae | 
do not belong to or have ceased to remain in th 
League. The present membership is 54 countries. 
The Labor Organization consists of the Intern: 


lly, the Assembly met annually in Sep- 
and was in session for some three weeks. 
ember State was entitled to one vote at 
y deliberations and to send three dele- 
‘either men or women. The Council, or 
of the League, met at least three times a 
he Secretariat, which comprises the civil 
the League, up to 1939 had some 1700 
n its staff. It was organized in sections 
at each annual meeting on t 
lation. 
Thé Permanent 


Covenant of the League, 
ited States. ve Council shall for 
942 budget of expenditures of the League bent rN a 

: Swiss francs | tional Justice. 

C) lene Ah tog shee ER eae eee 3,446,385 


ernational Labor Organization........ 3,169,302 
anent Court of International Justice. 500,000 Y opinion upon 
9 ent Central Opium Board ....... 91,732 to it by the Coun 
ernational Assistance to Refugees.... 116,000 bly. 
BriglGnme dy ithe ces « beens ba) tig ie 1,427,059 | , The court consists of 15 judges, 
estoration to Working Capital Fund Assembly and Council of the L 
SIMO MA CTION AT Oe sick = « «aes Svs « eas fe 896,984 | ent sessions. 
RBA ee CEC halt clstctavafcle otein ators 9,647,462 | 


of the League Economic and Financial 
ion is now established in Princeton, N. J., 
S$ pursuing research and publishing im- 
documents. The Central Opium Board is 
ym a branch office in Washington, 
;, from the United States and from 

of the non-political work of the 
ontinues even under war-time con-- 
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‘First-Class (limit 70 pounds). Non local letters 
id written and sealed matter, 3 cents an ounce; 
1, 2 cents an ounce at letter-carrier offices; 
and 1 cent an ounce at other offices unless col- 
lected or delivered by rural or star-route carriers. 
in which case the rate is 2 cents an ounce. 
Government postal cards, 1 cent each. 
Private mailing or post cards, 1 cent each. 
Special delivery rates on first-class matter are— 
10 cents, up to 2 lbs.; 20 cents, 2 lbs. to 10 Ibs.: 
25 cents on matter weighing over 10 lbs. 
Second-Class: Newspapers, magazines, and 
other periodicals containing notice of second-class 
entry. When sent by others than the publishers or 
news agent, 1 cent for each two ounces or fraction 
thereof, or the 4th class rate, whichever is lower. 
Third-Class (limit, 8 ounces): Circulars and 
other miscellaneous printed matter, also mer- 
ehandise, 145 cents for each 2 ounces. 
Books (including catalogs) of 24 pages or more, 
bulbs, roots, scions, and plants, 


fraction thereof for books and catalogs having 24 
‘Pages or more, seeds and plants, and twelve cents 
a eee, OF fraction thereof for all other third- 
mai 


rr, 

' Fourth-Class (Parcel Post) (over eight ounces): 
Limit of size, 100 inches, length and girth com- 
bined. Limit of weight, 70 pounds. Merchandise, 
eke. printed matter,” and all other mailable mat- 
‘ter not in first or second class— 


_ The parcel post zones are—lIccal: (1) and (2) up 

to 150 miles; (3) 150 to 300 miles; (4) 300 to 600 

miles; (5) 600 to 1,000 miles; (6) 1,000 to 1,400 

miles: (7) 1,400 to 1,800 miles; (8) over 1,800 miles. 
The parcel post rates are: 

Local zone, 7 cents for the first pound or fraction, 

and 1 cent for each additional 2 pounds or fraction. 


First and second zones, 8 cents for the first 
nd or fraction and 1.1 cents for each additional 
ound or fraction. 

" Third zone, 9 cents for the first pound or fraction 
‘and 2 cents for each additional pound or fraction. 


' Fourth zone, 10 cents for the first pound or 

a and 3.5 cents for each additional pound or 
on. 

"Fifth zone, 11 cents for the first pound or fraction 
“and 5.3 cents for each additional pound or fraction. 


_ Sixth zone, 12 cents for the first pound or frac- 
eon and 4 cents for each additional pound or 
on. 


“Seventh zone, 14 cents for the first pound or 
“traction and 9 cents for each additional pound or 
fraction. 

o> Eighth zone, 15 cents for the first pound or 
f tion and 11 cents for each additional pound or 


tion. 

Tn the first or second zone, where the distance 
é the shortest regular practicable mail route is 
5 miles or more, the rate is 9 cents for the first 
pound and 2 cents for each additional pound. 
On parcels collected on rural routes, the postage 


; 
Me 


» 
ts less per parcel than at the rates shown 
; 2 cer ehen addressed for local delivery, and 3 
ts less per parcel when for other than local 
TY. 


- deli e! 


84 inches, but not more than 100 inches in 

Tih combined, are subject to a mini- 
phy 1 to that for a 10-pound parcel 
hich addressed. 


uum charge €q' 
for the none bi 
cnt in the United States and 


ween Islands int in Aiaska, and 
between any 
first poun: 


eof. 


of 24 or more pages and 
10 pounds in weight, individually 


Locat.1-2 (3° 4'.5 6 YEE 
4c 5¢ 6c 7e 8c 


. 4c 
ja. 1b.:° Je 2c 3¢ 4c 5¢ 6e 7e 
aoe 4 Be Snore ’ pages consisting wholly of 


POSTAL INFORMATION | 


Source: As of Oct. 1, 1943, the office of the Postmaster General 


Parcels weighing less than 10 pounds measuring 


~cl matter between any 
fourth-class oe I tlie 


any Po: 
in Alaska, is 15 cents for 
= for each additional 


to parcels mailed in the 


ding matter or reading matter with incidental 


blank spaces for students’ notations and containi 
S n. 
& Aiea Meret pune ae incidental aid 
) ooks, in cloth, 
binding. 3c a pound. pease Pe 


The limit of size i 
eaisbineae size is 100 inches in girth and length 


A special rate of postage is provided for libr. 
books, consisting wholly of reading matter aan 
containing no advertising matter other than in- 
pidental announcements of books, mailed to readers 

eee libraries, organizations or associations 
not organized for profit and when returned by the 
readers, such rate being 3 cents for the first pound 
and 1 cent for each additional pound to any point 
within the first, second, or third zones, or within 
the State in which mailed. 


Special delivery rates on other than_ first-class 


Mmatter—15 cents up to 2 lbs; 25 cents, 2 Ibs. to 10 
Ibs.; 35 cents on all matter weighing over 10 lbs. 

The special handling postage charge on fourth- 
class matter is graduated according to the weights 
of the parcels, namely, 10 cents for parcels weigh- 
ing not more than two pounds, 15 cents for parcels 
weighing more than two pounds but not exceeding 
ten pounds, and 20 cents for parcels weighing more 
than ten pounds. 

Payment of the special handling postage charge 
entitles the parcel to receive the most DrscHonile 
expeditious handling, transportation and delivery, 
ee ora not include special delivery at the office of 

ess. = 


Air Mail Rates— 


United States, from one post office to 
another on mainiand, including 
Alaska, and also from one post office 
to another in Hawaiian Islands, from 
one postoffice to another in Puerto 
Rico, from one postoffice to another 
in Virgin Islands of the United 
States, and between the latter is- 
lands and Puerto Rico (but not 
between mainland of United States 


Per ounce 
(cents) 


and any of these islands)......... 6 
Per half ounce 
U. S. (mainland) to or from— (cents) 

Armed forces outside continental - if 

U. S., including contractors and 

civilian employees when their 

address is an A.P.O. in care of © 

postmaster or New York, San 

Francisco, New Orleans, Miami, 

or Presque Isle (Maine), or in 

care of a Fleet Postoffice at New 

York or San Francisco........- 6 

Hawali RAAT xf, 20 

Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands of ca 

U. S., U. S. Naval Operatin - 
Base, Guantanamo Bay (Cuba 10 

Canal’ Zone. .... i. 0. oe ager 15 
Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands of U. S., 

U. 8S. Naval Operating Base, 

Guantanamo Bay, to or from— 

Canal Zone.....-..s+serseeeere 15 
Hawail -...-06.--ceteee erence 30 
Puerto Rico to or from— 

U. §S. Naval Operating Base, 

Guantanamo Bay ......--.--- 10 
Virg. Is. of U. S. to or from Uv. 8. 
Sway Operating Base, Guantan- 
amo Bay.....--+-++++-+see8 ee: 10 
Hawaii fo or from— : 

Canal Zone ...-----+++++e0e0e 5 35 
Canton Island to and from— 

Hawall  -- er estes, ees cine ele 10 

United States (mainland)...... 30% 

Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands of 

United States, U. S. Naval 

Operating Base, Guantanamo ’ 

Bay (Cuba).....-ssessers . 40 
45 
20 


ing air-mail rates include all trans- 

eeenion ay. Bir mail available in the United 

States. pent bse ‘aig 
airplane sta 

ant of postage on air mail or ordinary pos 


issued for the ay- 


ate oo Y 


United States 


stamps may.be used. All mail intended to be 

carried by airplane should be plainly marked | 

in the space immediately below the stamps ana 

‘above the address ‘‘Via air mail.” 

. The postage on all air mail should be fully 
prepaid in order to expedite its handling. 

Any mailable matter, except that liable to 

damage from freezing, may be sent by air mail 

=f at the above rate of postage, including sealed 

ei parcels not exceeding 70 pounds in weight and 

; not exceeding 100 inches in length and girth 

- combined. The limitation as to possible dam- 

‘age by freezing does not apply to cut flowers 


| INTERNATIONAL AND DOMESTIC, REGISTERED, INSURED AND. C. 0. D. MAIL 


_ Letters, prints of all kinds, including raised print 
or the blind, single and reply-paid post cards, 
small packets, samples of merchandise and com- 
mercial papers may be registered to all foreign 
countries. 

Parcel post mail may be registered to some, not 
all, foreign countries. In the case of a few foreign 
ountries indemnity ranging from $9.65 to $100 is 
paid for the loss, rifling or damage of international 
parcel post articles. (Consult postmaster.) 


. The registration fee for all articles of whatever 


ab lass addressed to foreign countries, is 15 cents; 
except registered parcel post packages for certain 
a ountries, concerning which consult postmaster. 


. Limited indemnity is payable for the total loss 
cover and contents) of Postal Union realetere 
Ss ani or 


we their value entirely (unless the damage 
fr 
yond control). 


which he paid the required fee, or is able to 
that a prima facie loss or other irregularity 
as occurred through fault of the Postal Service. 
Consult postmaster for further details.) 
_ International Registered C. O. D. Mail—Parcel 
post packages, printed matter, eight-ounce pack- 
ages oi merchandise, and_small packets may be 
nt as registered C. O. D. between any money 
er post office in the United States (including 
a, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Guam, Tutuilla, and 
the \ n Islands of the United States, but ex- 
( nae “the Canal Zone and, Philippine Is!ands) 


to 
col 


RS 
International Insured Mail—insured parcel post 
i S been inaugurated between the United 
parts and The Bahamas, Canada, Ecuador, Great 
Britain aoe Northern Ireland, Ireland, Leeward 
; pions Newfoundland (including Labrador), New 
saland, Portugal (including Madeira andthe 
Azores), Portuguese’ West Africa (Angola, Cape 


— 


British 
At bles (Uomblaue rl 


mm 
j 
e 


oy OI 
_ the indemnity payable is restricted to cases of loss 
_ (wrapper and contents) only. i 


lect to the same fees and under the same condi- 
ions, including payment of indemnity, insofar as 


Informatio 


inquire at ‘po 


Sundays and holidays. Any information com 
cerning contract air mail routes may ob- 
tained from the postmaster. 


applicable, as apply to mailable merchandise anda 
printed matter designated as third or fourth classe 
in the United States domestic mails, such matter,’ 
except parcel post, may also be registered. Pack- 
ages of merchandise weighing up to 60 pounds ma 
be registered when sealed and postage is paid ati 
the letter rate of 3 cents an ounce or fraction 
of an ounce, but may not be insured. Merchandiser 
transmitted to Newfoundland under the classi-: 
fication of ‘‘small packets’’ may be registered but 
not insured. There is no provision for the trans- 
mission of merchandise under the classification off 
“small packets’ when addressed for delivery int 
Cangda.- The weight limit of parcel post packag 
addressed to Canada and Newfoundland is 
pounds. ey 
Senders’ return receipts are not furnished for 
insured parcels addressed to Canada. , 


International Insured C. O. D. Mail—insured: 

. O. D. parcel post service is in effect with Co-- 
lombia. The C. O. D. fees, which provide limite 
indemnity, range from 30 cents to 70 cents. (Con-- 
sult postmaster for further particulars.) ie : 

Return receipts for insured C. O. D. parcels s 
to the country mentioned above will be furnishe 
upon request therefor by the sender and upon pa; 
ment of a fee of 5 cents for each receipt; 10 cents 
for each receipt requested after mailing. é 


Pe 


boii 


Spain (Consult postmaster.) 


Domestic Registered Mail—Registry fees, whit 
are in addition to postage and must be prepaid, 
range from 15 cents, for indemnity not exceeding 
$5, to $1, for indemnity not exceeding $1,000. When 
registered mail has a declared value in excess of 
the maximum indemnity covered by the registry, 
prepaid, it is subject to payment of surcharge in 
addition to the registry fee. : ‘ , 

Domestic Insured Mail—Domestic third- an 
fourth-class (parcel post) matter may be insured 
against loss, rifling or damage. ¢ 

Domestic C.0.D, Mail—Third- and fourth-cla 
(parcel post) matter and sealed domestic mail « 
any class bearing postage at the first-class rat 
may be sent collect on delivery, for an amount n 
in excess of $200, between money-order offices, b 
not to or from the ape Islands, the Can 
Zone, or United States Naval vessels wWomest 
C.O.D. mail sealed against postal inspection ané 
bearing postage at the first-class rate may a 
be registered. 

Consult postmaster for full particulars as 
fee and limits of indemnity in connection with 
domestic registered, insured and C.O.D. mail; al: 
regarding curtailment of registry service and di 
continuance of insurance and C.O.D., service : 
mail addressed to members of the armed forces 
other persons receiving mail through APO’s over 
seas. ce ‘Z 
Return Receipts—May be obtained for registered 
Ps insured mail upon payment of the prescribed 
ees. ; 4 


Restricted Delivery—An additional charge 
10 cents is made when domestic registered, insured, 
or C. O. D. mail is restricted in delivery to 
addressee only, or to the addressee’s order. 

Money Orders—The maximum is $100, but there 
is no limit to the number that oa be ee n 
Original domest 
awn on any pos 
office in the continental United Seater acre 


cents; $2.51 to $5, & cents; $5.01 to $10, 11 cents; 
$10.61 to $20, 13 cents; $20.01 to $40, 15 cents: 
49.01 to $30, 18 cents; $60.01 to $80. 20 cents; 
B0.01 to $100, 22 cents. International money 
orders cost 10 cents for $10.00 or less, and 10 
pents extra on each additional $10 up to $1 for $100. 


| Unmailable matter—Includes not only all legit- 
ate mater not conforming to the rules as to 
egibility of address, size of package or certificates 
inspection, but also pistols, revolvers, or other 
arms that can be concealed on the person: and 
eoee, etc., Killed out of season, poisons, explosive 
inflammable articles, or bad smelling; all spirit- 


In view of frequent. changes, 


c Repub. of), Mexico, Newfoundland (in- 
cluding Labrador), Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, 
, El Salvador, Spain, and Possessions, Uru- 
, Venezuela. For all other foreign destinations, 
5 cents, first ounce; and 3 cents, each additicnal 
‘Ounce or fraction. 
Maximum dimensions: Length, breadth, and 
Se combined, 36 inches; greatest length, 24 
hes. When sent in the form of a roll the length 
Mthe maximum of which is 32 inches) plus twice 
pa diameter is limited to 40 inches. i um 
ions: It is recommended that articles meas- 
as pee lene than 4 inches in length and 234 inches 
Ww: : 
| Letter Packages—Merchandise may be sent at 
e letter rate to certain foreign destinations (see 
), when an in- 


Velope or wrapper. 

Post Cards—2 cents to the countries named 
@bove; 3 cents to any country not in ‘the list. Cards 
t not exceed 6 x 414 in., or be less than 4 x 234 


Printed matter (including second-class matter, 
except when mailed by publishers or registered news 
agents to certain countries, as explained in Note). 

For all foreign destinations, 142 cents each 2 

nees or fraction. Limit of weight—4 pounds 6 
ces in general and 6 pounds 9 ounces for single 
umes of printed books, except to the countries 


-yolumes 
of weigh 
: a 


rm mailed to Canada and Newfoundland 
es registered news agents is subject to 
te of 1 cent for each 4 ounces oF 


> publishers or 
e Ya) 


aiti, Honduras (Republic. 


ico, Nicaragu: Paraguay, Peru, 


Venezuela. 


t each 2. pounds 3 
t of weight—15 pounds, 


all foreign des- 
on, with 


4 ‘ United States—Postal Information 
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uous and malt liquors; all liquor advertisements to 
or from Prohibition localities, indecent matter, 
written or otherwise; dunning postals and lottery, 
endless chain and fraud matter. 


for information as to the articles prohibited to 
oe countries see Part II of the Official Postal 


Postal Savings—One dollar will open an interest- 
bearing account. Any person ten years old or over 
may start an account. A married woman may de- 
posit in her own name. Any number of dollars may 
be deposited, and at any time, until the balance 
to the cfedit of a depositor amounts to $2,500. 


ee renrriee th secs pana POSTAGE RATES 
ervice to many foreign countries has been suspended or greatly c i 
Sauce at post office before mailing articles peg Yor aonveny aad 


Commercial papers—To all foreign destinations, 
142 cents for each 2 ounces or fraction, with a 
minimum charge of 5 cents. Limit of weight— 
os 6 ounces. Dimensions—same as for let- 

Small packets—Three cents for each 2 ounces, 
with a minimum cherge of 15 cents per packet. 
Limit of weight—2 pounds 3 ounces. Dimensio’ 
—same as for letters. (See Part II of the Official 
Postal Guide, for list of countries which accept 
Small packets.) Small packets must bear the green 
label (Form C1), Form 2976. They must also be 
accompanied by the paper form of customs declara- 
tion (Form 2976-A), properly completed by the 
sender and enclosed in the small packet. It is like- 
wise permissible to enclose in small packet an open 
invoice reduced to its essential terms. Every small 
packet must be clearly marked on the wrapper by 
the sender with the words ‘‘small packet.”’ 


8-ounce merchandise packages—Packages of 
merchandise weighing 8 ounces or less for the 
countries mentioned under ‘‘Letters’’, 2 cents 
for each 2 ounces or fraction thereof, except that 
when the contents consist of seeds, scions, plants, 


cuttings, bulbs, or roots, the rate is'14g cents for — 


each 2 ounces or fraction. (This is not parcel post, 
must not have customs declarations attached and 
must not be sealed except when addressed for 
delivery in Canada, in which case such package 
should be marked ‘‘This may be opened for postal 
inspection if necessary.”’ There is also an excep- 
tion with respect to sealing in the case of C. O. D. 
8-ounce merchandise packages for Mexico, which 
may be sealed.) 


with the following foreign countries: 

Argentina, Australia, Bahamas, Belgium, Brazil, 
British Guiana, British Honduras (Belize only), 
Canada, Chile, China, Cuba, Cyprus, Dominican 
Rep., Ecuador, Egypt, France, Gold Coast Colony, 
Gibraltar, Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
Guatemala, Ireland, Kenya and Uganda, Mexico, 
Morocco (Spanish Zone), Newfoundland (including 
Labrador), Nyasaland Protectorate, Palestine, Pan- 
ama, Portugal, St. Pierre and Miquelon, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Trans-Jordan, and Union of South 
Africa. . nt 

An article intended for special (“‘exprés’”) de- 
livery in any of the countries mentioned above 
(except Canada where the U. S. domestic fees 
apply) must be prepaid 20 cents, in addition to 
the regular postage, by United States special- 
delivery or other stamps affixed to the cover. There 
should also be affixed one of the ‘‘exprés’”’ labels 
(Form 2977) or the cover must be 
red ink “Exprés’’, directly below but never on the 
stamps. In some countries the service is limited 
to certain cities, lists of which appear under the 
country items in Part II of the Official Postal 
Guide. In Canada and Newfoundland the special~ 
delivery service applies only to letters (or articles 
prepaid at the letter rate). In the other countries 
of the above list, the ‘‘exprés’’ feature is applicable 
to ordinary and registered Postal Union articles 
(letters, post cards, commercial papers, printed 
matter, gad and small packets), but not to 
parcel-post packages. 

The exportation of articles and materials of 
almost every description is under the control of 
the Board of Economic. Warfare. » 

With certain exceptions, the weight, dimensions 
and frequency of mailing of parcels and packages 
of every class addressed for delivery outside of the 
continental United States has been restricted. 

Because of the varying rates and conditions, as 
as frequent changes, applicable to for 


well 
: that a qualified postal 
countries, it is important s There- 


audle parcel post transactions. 
a eateel post Packages for foreign destinations 
must not be posted in a letter box; such packages 
should be taken to the main post office or to one: 
of the larger classified stations and nanded to a 


postal clerk. 


Special-Delivery ase Service—Is in force ! 


marked boldly in . 


, 9 


4 


: 
: 


‘eee = Postal Revedaes and Expendiaeee Tha eine a | 


ia f | Source: Office of the Postmaster General — oe CO hem 
wee Cost of — “extent |Paid asCom- Gross Gross Ex- Ordinary Posi 
Year City Post of Post | pensation of} Revenue of | penditure of; age Stamps 
(Fiscal). |- Delivery | Offices| Routes |Postmasters Department Department Issued ei 
Number} Miles Dollars Dollars _ | Dollars ' Number _ 
18,417 | 178,672 1,549,376 5,499,985 5,213,245 1,540,546 i 
28,498 | 240,594 2,552,368 8,518,067 19,170,606 216,370,660 } 
28,492 | 231,232 4 466 18,879,537 23,977,391 468,118,445 5 
42,989 | 343,888 7,708,407 33,315,479 36,537,433 875,681,970 3 
if 427,991 13,753,096 60,882,098 66,282,862 2,219,737,060 } 
76,688 | 500,989 19,112,097 102,354,579 | 107,764,937 A ’ 064 = 
59.580 i, 27,521,040 | 224,128,658 30,010,140 9,067,164,886 
7 52,641 | 433,668 40,108,080 437,150,212 | 454, 420; 69 13,212,790,038 $ 
10,356,970 | 50,957 | 464,269 47,359,658 599,591,477 639,3 "505 1 i 
146,531,671 | 49,063 | 503,410 52,850,087 | 705,484,098 | 803,700,086 | 16,268,856,07 
146 48,733 | 528,571 52,108,129 656,463,383 | 802,529,573 15,599, 164,48 
_| 144,598,458 | 48,159 | 537,544 629) 588,171,923 | 793,722,534 14,650,790,133 * 
122,373,367 | 47,641 | 536,679 44,052,494 587,631,365 | 700,006,257 f a ; 
111,366,632 | 46,506 | 536,775 39,621,017 586,733,166 | 630,767,001 12,525,716,839 1 
| 126, 913 | 45.686 14,128 44,587,700 630,795,302 | 696, 125 13,610,497,410 } 
.| 142 45,250 | 517,864 47,404,447 665,343,356 | 753,659,681 399, 1 
.| 149,973,450 877 19, 48,517,995 | 726,201,110 | 772,815,842 | 15,108,639,409. 
153,526,214 | 44,667 | 526,254 48,659,807 | 728,634,051 ,607 | 14,912,092,916 + 
156,575,067 | 44,400 | 553,981 49,403,417 745,955,075 784, 646,938 15,073,745,772 ? 
161,184,553 | 44, 15 | 541,514 49, 238,362 766,948,627 807.732.865 16,381,427,297 © 
67,330,187 | 43,806 | 550,951 50,285,165 812,327,735 | 836,858,581 16,381,321, 110 | 
174,442), 231 | 43,638 | 560,093 51,438,430 859,817,491 | 873,950, 1372 19,492,121, 339 | 


POSTAL RECEIPTS AT BIG CITIES ie 
Yea’ Phila- Kansas i 
aFisca: sha York| Chicago delphia Boston | St. Louis} City Detroit | Brooklyn: 
Dollars Dollars | Dollars Doliars Dollars Dollars | Dollars 

41,241,378] 14,692,104) 141,171,916) 8,234,742 & 032,429] 5,561,099] 5,461,552 

36,078,907] 17.757,085| 14,739.734| 12,099,496] 9,425,034 8; 457,228] 7.414.012 

60,655,018} 20,144,561] 16,139,232| 12,725.965| 10,921.774| 10,039,635 1282, 80a. 
61,895,230] 20,432,011] 17,164,354) 13,659,064 11,066,859 10,782,077 . 967, 189 

61,855,162] 20,102,552| 17,268,742) 12,961,654] 10,9 2) 11,085,663] 9,278,03& 

61,673,993] 19,175,546) 18,001,792] 12,624,381 10,471,654 ji, 801,137] 9,023,128: 

61,223,378] 19,598,562 18, 029/127 12,622,482 10,184/905 11, 9,326] 8,961,790 
53,721,759] 18,094,970 16,653,102] 11,843,062] 8,934,312] 10,058,902] 8,638,26 

”958.470| 16,033,992| 15,154,883] 10,210,977| 7,322,550 631,466) 8,237.9574 

42,399,349] 15,992,443/ 15,785,235] 10,215,072} 7,346,777} 8,147,781] 8,126,625 


15,319, 495 14,577, lol 9,299,373] 7,297,793) 8,263,621] 7,415,203¢ 


8 
1 78, : 7 
7, 18,054,344| 16,907,813] 10,834,762| 8 
59,188,343] 18,530,993] 16,802,955] 11,048,466| 8 
61,654,660 745] 17,359,646 ; + 505 
60:851,179| 20,951,811! 17,632,961) 12,057, 759! 8,931,715: 13,538, "B40 Be F 


ngeles_ Postal Receipts: 1934, $8,898,482; 1935, $9,798,824; 1936, $10,641,757: 1 
12,579,857; 1939, $13,313, 738; 1940, $13,771,456; 1941, $14, 538,612; "1349" $15,060,20 at: See ae 


TOTAL POSTAL SAVINGS ON DEPOSIT AT THE CLOSE OF EACH FISCAL YEAR 
| $148,471,499]|1923. .|$131,671,300 ||1928 . .;$152,143,349/ 1933. . |$1,187,186 200 1938. (Sh 251,799, lee 


"167,323,260 ||1924. .| 132,655,147 ||1929. || 153,644,529/|1934. : 

1 322||1925..| 132,173,211||1930.-] 175,271,686 188 ' i Br ati: 940 1930.| fae 4087 i: 
1926.. Ay he cea 1931..| 347,416.870 ‘aus L or 673,156||1941 .| 1,304,153, 127 * 
1927...) 147,359,2 1932 .| 784.820, ‘Soa'llose 1,267.673,740||1942.| 1 315, 523,31 Gif 


Postmaster General Frank Cc. a reported | increase of 3,000,000,000 pieces over 1942. SS: 
ig. 15, 1943) that his department had an oper- | of ales 
cine debciency of $3,543.122 for the 1943 fiscal | to step tate fiscal year increased 15.1 persona 
the smallest deficit since 1919. He said On June 9 ” 1943 3 A 
tage-free government mail cut heavily into the | . , , Without objection on recordk 
s of the department, which were up $101,- | Vote the House passed a resolution exten 
vere “to. $961,059,690. More than 2,000,000,000 | Until July 1, 1945, the three-cent postal rate 
2 ‘pi sces of mail were handled’ postage-free for the | first-class mail. Representative Cooper said t 
armed ‘services. Mail of all categories handled | Postoffice Department estiraated the a 
during the year exceeded 33,000, OGG OO Bicones Stu sevenue ae aby extra cent at $130, 000,000. 


a 
‘Annual Fire Losses in the United States — | 
_ Source: 1879-1916, Journal of Commerce; since, National Board of Fire Underwriters 
Loss Year : Loss Year Loss Year _Losi na i! 
$74,643,400)/1909.. -}$188,705,150 $495,406,012//1932......, -|$400.859.5 


102,818,796||1910 214;003.300 506,541,001)|1 
108,993,792]|1911.. 217,004,575 535,372,782 1932. | 371 toe%3 
142}110,233||1912. 206,438,900 549,062,124||1935 1263, 
160.929,805]/|1913....- .-| 203,763,550 559,418,184||1936 . 266,659. 
161,078,040||1914 12] 221:439/350 561,980,751||1937 . 4,959, 

3155||1915.......] 172,033,200 472,933,969]|1938. 258,477, 
229,198,050/|1916..:....| 258,377,952 +607,109||1939 275,102,1 
165/221 '650||1917.......| 2897535,050 :445.778||1940 285.878" 
§18,611,800)/1918-.....-| 383,878,876 501.980,624||1941 303.895, 

1709/1919. 22202 $20.540,399/|1931....-..] 451,643,086|/1942. |...) .| 314,298,04 


Fires cost Sarre in the United States about 10,000 human lives. 


ai ‘A committee of the National Bo: ; i. 
ard of Fire Un- { value of commodi' bi 
i ae reported in May, 1942, that it had | lessen fires for eae rr air te ten ded t 
found no evidence of incen fary origin of fires in ever, that so far the number of incendi; ay e 
ae defense plants, adding: “‘The large increase in| believed to have been somewhat below nor a 
_ employment and the es ulting\ comparatively high | that the effect of war conditions to date aks 
average earnings, together with the increasing to lessen rather than to increase cases of a 


iia : “The Popes; ihe 


»Anti-Popes are inserted in boldface. (Anti- 
Popes were illegitimate claimants of or pretenders 
ito. the papal throne.) The Popes who resided at 
Vignon are marked with (A.) c. = circa (about). 


fhe State of Vatican City. Formerly it was, 


Date 
pns. 


Date 
Cons. 


Name of Pope Name of Pope 


‘The Pope’s temporal title now is: Sovereign of 


Apostles Creed 


* RELIGIOUS INFORMATION 
Chronological List of Popes 


Source: Anpuario Pontificio 


a se ta Tes 


Sovereign of the Temporal Domains of the Holy 


Roman_ Church. 


The Pope’s spiritual titles are: Vicar of Christ, 
Successor of St. Peter, Bishop of Rome, Archbishop’ 
} and Metropolitan of the Roman Province, Primate 
of Italy, Patriarch of the West, Supreme Pontiff 


of the Universal Church. 


Date 
Cons. 


42 |St. Petrus 619 |Bonifacius V. 
67 |St. Linus 625 |Honorius L 
St. Cletus 640 |Severinus 


78 
90 |St. Clement I. |Joannes IV 
St. Anacletus 642 |Theodorus L 
St. Evaristus |St. Martinus L 
St. Alexander I. St. Eugenius L 
St. Sixtus I. St. Vitalianus 
42 |St. Telesphorus Deusdedit LI. 
St. Hyginus Donus I. 
St. Pius I. St. Agatho 
St. Anicetus St. Leo IL 
St. Soterus St. Benedictus II. 
St. Eleutherus 


Joannes VII. 
Sisinnius 
Constantinus I. 
St. Gregorius II. 
St. Gregorius Il. 
St. Zacharius 
Stephanus IT. 

St. Stephanus III. 
St. Paulus L 
Stephanus IV. 
Hadrianus I. 

St. Leo IIT. 

St. Stephanus V. 
St. Paschalis I. 
Eugenius If. 
Valentinus 
Gregorius IV. 
Sergius IT. 
St. Leo IV. 
Benedictus III. 
St. Nicolaus I. 
Hadrianus II. 
Joannes VIII. 
Martinus IT. 


vyusaany 


_ 


Felix I. 
. Eutychianus 
. Caius 
. Marcellinus 
. Marcellus I. 


St. Meichiades 
. Sylvester h 


ie 


beupeeenenuuuuyen 


Stephanus VI. 
Formosus 
Bonifacius.VI. 
Stephanus VII. 
Romanus 
Theodorus II. 
Joannes IX. 
Benedictus IV. 
Leo V. 
Christophorus 
904 |Sergius III. 
Anastasius III, 
Landonius 
.|Joannes X. 
Leo VI. 
Stephanus VIII. 
Leo VII. 
Stephanus IX. 
Martinus Ii. 
Agapetus IT. 
56 |Joannes XII. 
Leo VIII. 
Benedictus V. 
Joannes ILL. 
Benedictus VI. 
Donus II. 
st. ; Bonifacius VII. 
St. Deusdedit I, Benedictus VII. 


> 


3 
Babe 


8) 


pee 


sapaeagazene 


egegees 


Apostles’ Creed, as now 


vi 
| 7p, lish form of the 
The English f as follows: 


4 in the Roman Catholic Church, is 

believe in God, the Father Almighty, Creator 
f heaven and earth. And in Jesus Christ, His only 
son, our Lord: who was conceived by the Holy 
st, born of ered under 


the Virgin Mary, suff 
itius Pilate, was crucified, died, and was buried; 


a 


St. Hadrianus III. 


Joannes XIV. 
Joannes XV. 
Gregorius V. 
Joannes XVI. 
Sylvester IL. 
Joannes XVII. 
Joannes XVIII 
Sergius LV. 
Benedictus VIIL. 
Joannes XIX. 
Benedictus IX. 
Gregorius VL. 
Clement IL 
Damasus IL. 

St. Leo IX. 
Victor IL: 
Stephanus X. 
Benedictus X. 
Nicolaus IL. 
Honorius II. 
Alexanaer LL 

St. Gregortus VII. 
Clement III. 
Victor IIL 
Urbanus II. 
Paschalis IT. 
Gelasins II. 
Gregorius VIII. 
Calixtus II. 
Honorlus IL. 
iInnocentius II. 
Anacletus II. 
Victor IV. 
Celestinus Il. 
Lucius IL. 
Eugenius IIL. 
Anastasius IV. 
Hadrianus IV. 
Alexander III. 
‘Victor V. 
1164 |Paschalis III. 
Lucius Ill, 
Urbanus ILI. 
Gregorius VIII. 
Clement III. 
Celestinus IfI. 
Innocentius II 
Honorlus IIL. 
Gregorlus LX. 
Celestinus LV. 
Innocentius 1V. 
Alexander 1V. 
Urbanus 1V. 
Clement 1V. 
Gregorius X. 
Innocentius V. 
Hadrianus V. 
Jcanpes XX. 
Nicolaus III. 
Martinus IV. 
Honorjus Iv. 
Nicolaus 1V. 

St. Celestinus V. 
Bonifacius VIIL 
Benedictugs XI. 
Clement V. 
Joannes XXL 
Nicholas V. 

334 '|Benedictus XII. 
Clement V1. (A.) 


The Apostles’ Creed 
He descended into hell; the third day He rose again 
from the dead: He ascended into heayen; sitteth at 
of God the Father Almighty; from 
dge the living and the 


2 


the right. hand 
thence He s 
dead. 
Cstholic Church; the 
forgiveness of sins; the 


hall come to ju 
I believe in the Holy | 
communi 


Date 
Name of Pope |/Cons.| Name of Pope 
1352 


and life everlasting. Amen,” 


2 us XI. 
je XII. 


on of saints; the ~ 
resurrection of the body, 


Innocentius VI. 


Urbanus V. (A.) 
Gregorius XI. (A.) 
Urbanus V1. 
Clement VII.(A.) 
Bonifaclus UX. 
Benedictus XIII. 


A. 
Innocentius VI. 


*|Gregorius XII. 


Alexander V. 
Joannes XX. . 
Martinus V, 
Clement VIII, 
Eugenius IV. 
Felix V. 
Nicolaus V. 
Calixtus IIT. 
Pius II. : 
Paulus IT, : j 
Sixtus IV, 
Innocentius VIII 
Alexander VI. a 
Pius III, 
Julius IL 


Leo X. 
Hadrianus VI, 
Clement VII. 
Paulus lil. 
Julius IT. / 
Marcellus IT. 
Paul 


Pius IV 

St. Pius V : 
Gregorius X1I1. 

Sixtus V. cr 
Urbanus VII. } 
Gregorius XIV. : . 
Tnnocentius TX. 
ae VIII. « 


Greg 

Urban n 
Innocentius X. 
Alexander VII, 
Clement I 
Clement X. 
Innoecentius XL. 
Alexander VIII. 
Innocentius XI. 
Clement XI, 
Innocentius XIII 
Benedictus X1IT. 
Clement XII. 


Pius 1X, 
Leo XIII. 


Pius X. 
Le bos XV. 


* 


Ghost; the Holy | 


Roman Catholic Hierarchy 


wie vie 


Source: Apostolic Delegation, Washington ~ fa ad te a 


At the head of the Roman Cathclic Church is 
the Supreme Pontiff, Pius XII, Eugenio Pacelli, 


born at ‘Rome, March 2, 1876, ordained priest | 


April 2, 1899, consecrated bishop by Benedict XV, 

» ‘May 13, 1917, proclaimed cardinal, December 16, 

1929, and Secretary of State, February 7, 1930; 

elected Pope as successor of Pius XI. March 2, 1939; 
crowned March 12, 1939. 

The Pontiff is, in orders, a Bishop. His eccle- 


Peter. Prince of the Apostles; Supreme Pont ) 
tWe Universal. Church; Patriarch of the West} 
Primate of Italy; Archbishop and Metropolitan om 
the Roman Province: Sovereign of the State of thee 
Vatican City. Sar ra ay 
The College of Cardinals, when complete, 
made up of 70 members, of whom 6 are Cardinal. 
Bishops, 50 are Cardinal-Priests, d 14 ar 
Gardinai-Deacons. The College is the Senate of thes 
Roman Church. The Cardinals advise the Pope a adie 
elect his successor. The Cardinal-Bishops take: 


- siastical title is: His Holiness, the Pope; Bishop of 


Rome and Vicar of Jesus Christ; Successor of St. | their titles from the Suburban Sees of Rome. 


oe 
Na- 
tionality 


4 Year of 


Birth 


i , 
Name Office or Dignity 
Cardinal pS aa Pee 
oe Gennaro Granito Pignatelli di 1 
 Belmonte.. .......-|Bishop of Ostia and Albano, Dean; Prefect). 
os of the Ceremonial Congregation... .. ..{ Italian, .... 
Bishop of Velletri; Prefect of the Su 
Tribunal of the Apostolic Signature. 


Bishop of Frascati: Vicar General of Rome; 
Secretary of the Congregation of the Holy 


Sibilia 
Raa bese oi) 
rdinal Priests— 
O'Connell 
sio Ascalesi : 
Iph Bertram. 
hael Faulhaber. 
nis. 


Archbishop ef Bostor 
Archbishop of Naples 
Archbishop of Breslau 
.|Arehbishop of Munich and Freising 
Archbishop of Philadelphia 
. |Arehbishop of Tarragona 
Archbishop of Bologna 
Archpriest of the Basilic 
:| Archbishop of Malines. ........ 220. -e eee B 
Archbishop of Gnesna and Posnania.... 
...|Arehbishop of Seville oe 
.-|Arehbishop of Strigonia, Primate of 
. |Archbishop of Milan. 
‘2| Patriarch of Lisbon. . 
.|Archbishop of Palerm 
. |Archbishop of Armagk . 
.|Secretary of Consistorial Congregation. 
...| Bishop of Lille 
..|Prefect of the Congregation for the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith aire 
Datary of the Pope; Archpreist and Prefect 
of Saint Peter's 


Dougherty iy 


ore Innitzer Archbishop of Vienna.............. oeeee,./Austrian. .. 
| Gabriel Tappouni. .| Patriarch of Antioch Ree 


ne eb Marmagy) 


ane 


- 


. .|Archbishop of Paris 
Archbishop of Buenos Aires 


.|Patriarch of Venice. 
.|Pretect of the Sacred Congregation of Semi- 


naries and Universities As seas 


talian, y bow 
the Government of the Vatican City Italian... . 


.|Prefect of the Sacred Congregation of Sacra-|_ ~ 
Italian... .| 


Italian, ... 
»...|Italian. ... 
Librarian and Archivist of the Cnurea Italian .... \ 
cent archaeological discoverjes in the Bible lands re-establish its early books as historical 
oraneous records of conditions as they existed in the days of the Patriarchs and Moses, it w 
nr) d in 1938 in New York City at the opening session of the Institutes of Biblical and Post-Bib! 
~ hiiter s by Prof. William I. Albright, Biblical authority of Johns Hopkins University. ‘ 


rst, revision of the Baltimore Catechism of the Roman Catholic Church was published in 19: 

g to an announcement by the Episcopal Committee of the Confraternity of Christian Doctri 

the answers of the old catechism, which has been widely used in parochial schools, have be 
and Sap es in terminology and treatment of subject matter. The Baltimore Cate 


Source: 
# 


United States—-Roman Catholic Prelates 
Roman Catholic Hierarchy of 


ithe United States 


Apostolic Delegation, Washington 


. Apostolic Delegate to the United States—Archbishop Amleto Giovanni Cicognani T 

IUD. Secretaries—Msgrs. Romolo Carboni, Luigi Raimondi, Joseph M. MoShen and Rove, Donald ae 
Carroll and E. C. Daly, O.P.. Assistant Secretaries—P. A. Skehan, O-P., 
Office of the Apostolic Delegate is at No. 3339 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 8, D. C. 


and E. A. Heston, C.S.C. The 


ARCHDIOCESES ‘ 
. See Archbishops Cons, See 
Baltimore, M@4......Michael J Curley........ 1914 | Newark, N. J....... Thomas. Wee Rob oF 91° 


John McMamara (Aux.) .. 
-W, O'Connell, Cardinal. . .1901 
R. J. Cushing (Aux.).......1$ 
.Samuel A. Stritch. ........ 
Bernard J. Shiel (Aux.)....1928 
. William D. O’Brien (Aux.) .1934 
Cincinnati, Ohio. ...John T. MeNicholas, O. P.1918 
George J. Rehring (Aux). . . 1937 
Denver, Colo....... Urbis. Vebr oe. ili 1931 
Detroit, Mich...... Edward A. Mooney....... 1926 
Stephen Woznicki (Aux.)..1938 
oe Francis J. L. Beckman... .1924 


Boston, Mass...... 
Chicago, Ill....... 


Oe Jos. T, MeGucken (Aux.). .1941 } 
Ris oo ge ESS re ae Sante Fe, N. M..... yrne 
. .-Moses E. CR See ¢ Sidney M. Metzger (Aux.).1940 
“Joseph F. Rummel. 2! 2!!! 1928 | Washington, D. C.. Michael J. Cutler, ee Agia” 
7 DIOCESES 
See Bishops Cons. See Bishops 
Jack Wonws Joseph R. Crimont. S. J...1917 | Marquette, Mich. . .Frane y 
W. Fitzgerald, S. J. (Coad) .1939 Migttterey-romno ths re eee 
F. Gibbons...... 1919 | Mobile, Ala... . 
Sr Ss 933 | Nashville, Tenn . 
Seats sein well 1936 | Natchez, Miss. . Richard O. Gerow. .. 
... Lawrence J. FitzSimon..... 1941 | Ogdensburg, N. Y...Bryan J. McEntegart 
City. Ore ....J. F. MeGrath...........1§ 3 1 


Baker 
Belleville. (i 
ADI 
.- Vincent J. Ryan 
Edward Kelly.. 


{Thos. E. Moiloy 
Raymond A. 
(Aux. 


.-P A. McGovern... 
.Joseph Scbrembs . . 1 
Edward F. Hoban (Co-ad.).... 
.E. G. Hettinger (Aux.). .. .1941 
.F 7G 1 | res fo 
.Emanuel B. Ledvina...... 1921 
Marion G. 936 
enness W. Howard.......1923 
Davenport, lowa...Henry P. Rohiman........ 
ee tS) 


Henry 
con Joseph 
James J. Sweeney.......-. 


cle Hook, Ark 
ck, Si 
a iter. N. H.. -John B. Peters 


ception in the 


nor the formation of 
ent her soul was created 


sses consequent on that 


7 of the merits of Jesus Christ. By her concep 


and infused into her body it was 


Y scai i ‘in, 
stifying grace. Her scul was never ::ained by aS Atate of original sanctity, 


had at least the graces of the first Eve 


New York. N. Y¥.... 


Philadelphia Pa..,. 


Portland, Ore...... 
St. Louis, Mo..... 


St. Paul. Minn ....; 
San Antonia, Tex.... 
San Francisco, Cal .. 


Oklahoma, Okla.... 
Omaha. Neb 


a 4 J 3 
3 P PR 1942 
aleigh, N.C....... Eugene McGuinness... ...1937 
pid City, S. D....John J. Lawler...... -1910 
Reno, Nev... . Thomas K 1931 


é 2 
..Andrew J. Brennan. . 
Peter L. Ireton (Coad 
.James E. Kearney. . 


Rockford, Ml....... John J. Boyland... 

St. Augustine, Fla. .Joseph P. Hurley... os 

St. Cloud, Minp..... J. '¥. Busch)... 5.5 eee 1910 
St. Joseph, Mo..... Charles H. LeBlond.......1933 
Sacramento, Cal....Robert J. Armstrong...... 1929 
$s w, Mich Wm. F. Murphy.......... 1938 
Salt Lake C., Utah. 

San Diego.......... 

san Juan, P. R 

Sav: i 

Scranton, Pa....+.. 

Seattle, Wash 


Sioux City jowa... 
Sioux Fails, S.D.... 


syracuse. N. Y. 
Toledo, Ohio. 


Tucson, Ariz 

ee ee C. H. Winkelman. 1933 
, Kan . A. elman. 5.3040 

Wit co 7 . Edmond J. Fitzmaurice... 


an.......1982 
elegate. .1940 

1943 
Ruthenian diocese(1)Basil Takach (Pittaburgh).1922 


Youngstown, Ohio. . 
Military Vicar..-.... 


(2)A. Senyshyn (Aux. 
(Philadelphia. .......-.-- 1 


1 


meant not the act or part of her parents 
rist later in her own womb; from the 
free from la eas sin ie filled i eae 

by the depraved emotions, passions ‘ 
ete P innocence and 


‘ 
a 
: 


| 


Source: Official Catholic Directory, copyrighted 1943, by PL J. _ Kenedy & Soe 
Archdi es, é 

(Dicuss: Cler- |Chur-/Children| Catholic 
Vicariates- ey ches | Attend, Pop. 


1,540 253 50,125 403,341)| Little Rock... 
Manchester... 
Marquette.... 
Mobile. 34 2. 
Monterey-+ 
(NresnOs - = 
Nashville... . 


Ogdensburg... 
one City and 


! Philadelphia. 
apruand. OF ee 


i oO Sh Ba aul... si ‘ Portland, Me. 
San Antonio. Providence. . 
‘Sa Eranelscd. ce ee 


Raleigh sates 
Rapid City... 
Reno 


Rochester. . .. 
Rockford... . 
Sacramento... 
Saginaw..... 
St. Augustine. 
St. Cloud ... 
St. Joseph... . 
}|Salt Lake... , 
San Diego. ... 
Savannah- 
Atlanta... . 
Speer hap ae 


36,580) 18,985) 2,065,198] 22, 556, : 


J ; :... | 29,782] 18,260] 2'170/102| 20268" 
322/129 8,733 80,000 _:.../ 22,545! 17,062] 1,922'420| 18/260"! 


in the tables, including population, are for the archdioceses and dioceses named. 
‘st 20 dioceses in the above list are arch- 


at The Roman Catholic Churches (15,720 reporti 
Se “there are Cardinals jin Philadelphia and | expended in 1936, according to the United ; ni : 
Bureau of the Census, the sum of $139,073, 358, 
which pastors’ salaries took $11,816, 859; all oth 
Salaries, $29,128,421. 

Other expenditures included repairs. and | 
provements, $16,166,771; payment on church dek 


\ irls; $14,710,721; other current expenses, $46,791, 4: 

e. oat aries local relief and charity, $5,108,325; rhs: Missio: 

: pens orphans: $1,158,198; Foreign Missions, $743, to Gene: 
a? ospitals Headquarters, $3,844 pri er lia ber chureh 


Tr 8 ne the Tast year numbered 86,905. | $8,847. 


The Negro Church in the United States 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census; data are of 1936 ' 

uited ey Bureau of, Os Census eeu ae 29,138, Episcopalians: 137,684, Roman Catholics ; 
7,535, United Holy Church 

emt The church edifices were valued at $164, 3 

dists; ,0 eT erans; gba. ge7 Meth the church debt was $19,224,858: the chure 

7, Adventist: 7,379, Hotness; 68,648, Church of penditures in 1936 Ad $21, aa 469; pars 

Go scat th hurch of Christ’. Congregationalists; -were valued at Bt $18.3 

21,960, Dinctoles of Christe “tb, 337, Independents: | Sunday sc ahaa 424,800. — 


i 
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‘The National Catholic Welfare Conference was 
ganized in 1919 as a common agency acting under 
ie bishops to promote the welfare of the Catholics 
yi the Uniied States. The Conference has for its 
corporated purposes “‘unifying, coordinating and 
rganizing the Catholic people of the United States 
m works of education, social welfare, immigrant 
and other activities."” The Conference com- 
Tises the following departments and bureaus: 
Executive — Bureaus maintained: Information 
mmigration, National Center Confraternity of 
Phristian Doctrine, Publications, Business and 
uditing, Family Life, and Catholic Action, month- 
ly publication, N. C. W. C. 
Wouth—Facilitates exchange of information re- 
ding the philosophy, organization, and program- 
sontent of Catholic youth Voss promotes 
jhe National Catholic Youth Council, the federating 
agency for all existing, approved Catholic youth 
roups; contacts and evaluates national govern- 
ntal and non-governmental youth organizations 
md youth servicing organizations. 
Education—Divisions: Statistics and Informa- 
tion, Teachers’ Registration, Library. 
rves the Catholic press in the United 
s and abroad with regular news, features, 
ditorial and pictorial services. 
Social Action—Covers the fields of Industrial 
slations, International Affairs, Civic Education, 
Social Welfare, and Rural Life. 
Legal—Serves as a cle: house of information 
on Federal, State and local legislation. 
Organizations—Includes the National Coun- 
si] of Catholic Men and the National Council of 
Satholic Women, which maintain at N. C. W. C. 
headquarters permanent representations in the in- 
srests of the Catholic laity. These councils func- 
on through some 5,700 affiliated eties— 
national, State, diocesan, district, local and parish; 
> through units of the councils in many of the 


mpany. 

in Washington, D. C., 
ool of Social Service. 
to research 
thods, pro- 
of Catholic 


| chairman of the Department of 
Most Rev. John J. Mitty, 
episcopal chairman, 


Rev. . Duffy, 
chairman of the Youth Depart- 


an : familiar names of Bible char- 
*¥ ot ae or in a great number of 
d place names. 
strong fancy 
longer names 
ed, and today the 


% 


£ 7 bd 
‘gle University’s rarest and most cherish 
ae s, including the famed Gutenberg Bible, have 
0 in an underground vault for protection 
inst possible bombing and fire, officials of the 
Jing Memorial Library announced (May 23, 
2), The Gutenberg Bible, sold at auction in 


2) 
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~The National Catholic Welfare Coatuncnon 


Source: An Official of the Organization 


ment; and Most Rev. John T, MeNicholas, O.P., 
Archbishop of Cincinnati, episcopal chairman of 
the Department of Education. 

Assistant Bishops, Administrative Board—Most 
Rev. Emmet M. Walsh, Bishop of Charleston; Most 
Rey. Richard O. Gerow, Bishop of Natchez; 
Most Rey. Karl J. Alter, Bishop of Toledo; Most 
Rev. Thomas K. Gorman, Bishop of Reno; Most 
Rev. Walter A. Foery, Bishop of Syracuse; and 
Most Rey. Charles Hubert LeBlond, Bishop of St, 
Joseph; Most Rev. John B. Peterson, D.D., Bishop 
of Manchester; Most Rev. John F, O’Hara, Mili- 
tary Delegate; Most Rev. William D. O’Brien, 
Auxiliary Bishop of Chicago; and Most Rev. 
Aloisius J. Muench, Bishop of Fargo. 

Administrative Board, The Right Rev. Msgr. 
Michael J. Ready, General Secretary; Very Rey. 
Howard J. Carroll, S.T.D., Asst. Gen. Sec.; Rev. 
James M. Lawler, Ass’t to the Gen. Sec. 

Under _the N.C.W.C. Episcopal Committee on 
Motion Pictures (Most Rey. John T. McNicholas, 
O.P., Archbishop of Cincinnati. chairman; Most 
Rev. John J. Cantwell, Archbishop of Los An- 
geles; Most Rev. Francis P. Keough, Bishop of 
Providence; Most Rev. John F. Noll, Bishop of Fort 
Wayne, and Most Rev. Stephen J, Donahue, Auxil- 
iary Bishop of New York) there functions the 
Legion of Decency, organized for the purpose of 
securing for the public wholesome screen enter- 
tainment. One of the means towards the accom- 
plishment of this end is the publishing of a-weekly 
classification of current films. The Legion of De- 
cency has its National Office in the Archdiocese 
of New York—Address: 485 Madison Ave., New 
York City, N. Y. The executive secretary is Right 
Rev. John J. McClafferty. 

Board of Catholic Missions—Most Rev. Moses E. 
Kiley, Archbishop of Milwaukee; Most Rev. Wil- 
liam F. Murphy. Bishop of Saginaw; Most Rev. 
Samuel A. Stritch, Archbishop of Chicago, chair- 
man; Most. Rev. John A: Floersh, Archbishop of 
Louisville; Most Rev. James E. Kearney, Bishop 
of Rochester; Bishop Noll; Most Rey. Joseph E. 
Ritter, Bishop of Indianapolis; and Most Rey. 
John J. Swint, Bishop of Wheeling. 

Committee on Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine—Most Rev. Edwin V. O'Hara, Bishop of 
Kansas City, chairman; Archbishop MecNicholas; 
Archbishop Murray; the Most Rev. Christian H. 
Winkelmann, Bishop of Wichita; and Bishop 
Kearney of Rochester. 

Committee on National Organization for De- 
cency in Literature—Bishop Noll, chairman; Most 
Rev. Urban J. Vehr, Archbishop of Denver; Most 
Rev. Edmund F. Gibbons, Bishop of Albany; 


Bishop Alter; Most Rev. Joseph E. Ritter, Bishop . 


of Indianapolis; and Most Rev. Bernard J. Sheil, — 


Auxiliary Bishop of Chicago. 

Committee on the Propagation of the Faith— 
Archbishop Spellman, chairman; Most Rev. Francis 
J. L. Beckman, Archbishop of Dubuque; Most 
Rey. Charles F. Buddy, Bishop of San Diego; and 
Most Rev. Richard J. Cushing, Auxiliary Bishop of 


Boston. 

Committee on the North American College— 
Most Rev. Ralph L. Hayes, Titular Bishop of 
Geropoli and Rector of the North American Col- 
lege in Rome; His Eminence William Cardinal 
O'Connell, Archbishop of Boston; His Eminence 
Dennis Cardinal Dougherty, Archbishop of Phila- 
delphia; Archbishop Curley; Archbishop Spellman; 
Archbishop Mitty; Archbishop Rummel; 
Archbishop Stritch. 
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Bible Names Still Predominate 
Source: Bible Facts 


are more often chosen. But Bible 

pe we wil. predominate over those from other 

. When _ those Seater cee 
d almost magical significance 

Re or ptanc and some of the symbolism at 

them through the ages. 4 


Yale Puts Gutenberg Bible in Underground Vault 


dates from the 


ks set from movable Other 
ea pinced on the underground shelves in- 
clude ‘1,558 volumes which are all 


and: 


. Nevada— Willi 


Jove me, and 
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Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church . 

; Source: Secretary of the House of Bishops %| 

Most Rev. Henry St. George Tucker, Bishop of Virginia, Presiding Bishop; Secretary of the H 
of Bishops, Rev. John H. Fitzgerald, 7301 Ridge Boulevard, Brooklyn 9, N- Y. 


Alabama—Charles ©. J. Carpenter, Birmingham. 
Bishop in Charge, 


Alaska—John Boyd Bentley, 
Nenana, Alaska. 

Arizona—Walter Mitchell (miss.), Phoenix. 

Arkansas—R. Bland Mitchell, Little Rock. 


California—Karl M. Block, San Francisco, Sacra- 
Sacramento, Los 
Angeles; W. B. Stevens, Los Angeles; Robt. B. 
Gooden, Suffragan, Los Angeles, San Joaquin. 


mento; A. W. Noel Porter, 


Louis Childs Sanford (Acting Miss.) Fresno. 
Colorado—Fred Ingley, Denver. 
Connecticut—Frederick G. Budlong, 

Walter H. Gray, Suffragan, Hartford. 
Dakota, North—D. H. Atwill (miss.), Fargo. 
Dakota, South—W. B. Roberts, Sioux Falls. 
Delaware—A. R. McKinstry, Wilmington. 
District of Columbia—James E. Freeman. 
Florida—F. A. Juhan, Jacksonville. 

- Florida, South—John D. Wing, Orlando. 
Georgia—Middleton S. Barnwell, 
lanta; John M. Walker, Atlanta. 
Idaho—Frank A. Rhea (miss.), Boise. 


Ilinois—Wallace E. Conkling, Bishop of Chicago, 
Randall, Suffragan, Chicago. 
Quincy: W. L. Essex, Peoria; Springfield: John 


Chicago; E. J. 


C. White, Springfield. 
Indianapolis—R. A. Kirchhoffer, | 

Northern Indiana; Campbell Gray, Misawaka. 
Iowa-—-Harry S. Longley, Davenport. 


Kansas—Shirley H. Nichols, in charge of Salina. 


Salina; Goodrich R. Fenner, Topeka. 
Kentucky—Charles Clingman, Louisville. 
ton: Henry P. A. Abbott, Lexington. 
Louisiana—John L. Jackson, New Orleans. 

Maine—Oliver L. Loring, Portland. 


yland—Edw. T. Helfenstein, Baltimore; Noble 
| C. Powell, Coadjutor Maryland, Baltimore, Eas- 


| ton: W. McClelland, Easton. — 
Massachusetts—Henry K. Sherrill, Boston. 
mond A. 
William A. 
Michigan—F. W. 
Herman R. Page, Marquette. 
Whittmore, Grand Rapids. 
Minnesota—Frank A, 


Lawrence, Springfield. 
Creighton, Detroit. Northern: 
Western: L. 


lis, Duluth; Benjamin T. Kemmerer, St. Cloud. 
Mississippi— 


Missouri—William Scarlett, St. Louis. West: Robert 


_ N. Spencer, Kansas City. 

Montana—H. H. Daniels, Helena. . 

Nebraska—Howard R. eke Omaha, Western; 
_ George A. Beecher (miss.), Hastings. 

am F. Lewis (miss.), Reno. 

New Hampshire—John Thomson Dallas, Concord. 

New Jersey—Wallace J.Gardner, Trenton. Newark: 
Benjamin M. Washburn, Newark; Theodore R. 
Ludlow, Suffragan, Newark. 

New Mexico—James Moss Stoney, Albuquerque. 

New York—Wm. T. Manning, New York City: 
Charles K. Gilbert, Suffragan, New York City. 
Central: Malcolm'E. Peabody, Syracuse. Western: 
Cameron J. Davis, Buffalo. Rochester: Bartel 


The Ten Commandments | 
Souree: The Holy Bible: Exodus 20: 2-17 


The Ten Commandments—known also as the 
Decalogue—according to Exodus XX:19, were pro- 
claimed by God to the Israelites at Mount Sinai 
and afterward inscrjbed on two tables of stone 
(Exod. XXX1:18). 

In the King James version (1611) of the Bible 
the Ten Commandments are: : 

I am the Lord'thy God, which have brought thee 
aur et the land of Egypt, out of the house of 

ondage. 

Thou shalt have no other Gods before me. 
rae shalt nob make ed ne 

age, or any eness of any thing that is in 
heaven above, or that is in the earth beneat: 
that is in the Water under the oaree: a ha 

ou shalt not bow down self to them, 
serve them: for I the Lord thy God am a Jenene 
God, visiting the ra ed of the fathers upon the 
children unto the third and fourth generation of 
them that hate me; 

And shewing mercy unto thousands of them that 

eep my commandments. 
Peers apat eek take oe uate AcE the Lord thy 
; for the Lord will not hold h - 
less that taketh his name in vain. phe 

Remember the Sabbath day, to keep it holy, 
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Hartford; 


Savannah. At- 


Indianapolis, 


Lexing- 


Ray- 
Heron, Suffragan, Boston. Western: |’ 


McElwain, Evanston, IIl.; 
Stephen Edwards Keeler, Coadjutor, Minneapo- 


thee any graven. 


H. Rheinheimer, Rochester. Albany: G. A. - 
ham, Albany. Long Island: James P. DeWe 
Garden City. John I. B. Larned, Sufite 
Brooklyn. f 
North Carolina—Edwin A. Penick, Raleigh, | 
Carolina: T. C. Darst, Wilmington. Wes 
hee Carolina, Robert Emmet Gribbin, 44 


ville. 
Ohio—Beverly D. Tucker, Cleveland. Southi 
H. W. Hobson, Cincinnati. =| 
Oklahoma—Thomas Casady, Oklahoma City. 
Oregon—Benjamin D. Dagwell, Portland. Eas 
W. P. Remington (miss.), Pendleton. 
Pennsylvania—Oliver J. Hart, Philadelphia, P® 
burgh; Austin Pardue, Pittsburgh. Bet» 
hem: Frank W. Sterrett, Bethlehem. Harrishi 
J. Thos. Heistand, Harrisburg, Erie; Edw. 
Rhe wae iad. J 
ode Island—J. De W. Perry, Providence; Gi 
Bennett, Suffragan, Providence, 4 
South Carolina—Albert §. Thomas, Charles 
Upper South Carolina: J. J, Gravatt, Colum 
Tennessee—J. M. Maxon, Memphis; Edmund 
Dandridge, Coadjutor, Nashville. 
Texas—Clinton S. Quin, Houston. Dallas: HB 
Moore, Dallas. W. Texas: Everett H. Jones. | 
Antonio. No. Tex.; C. Seaman (mi S 
Amarilio. ; 
Utah—Arthur W. Moulton (miss.), Salt Lake C4 
Vermont—Vedder Van Dyck, Burlington. 
Virginia—H, St. George Tucker, New York Cx 
F. D. Goodwin, Coadjustor, Richmond; Sufi 
gan, Wiley R. Mason, Charlottesville. Southe 
William A. Brown, Norfolk. Southwestern: - 
D. Phillips, Roanoke. é 
wer Len bears —Robert E. L. Strider. Wheeling 
consin—Benjamin F. P. Ivins, Milwau 
Fond du Lac: Harwood Sturtevant, Fond dat 
Eau Claire: Frank EB. Wilson, Eau Claire. 
Washington—Olympie: S. Arthur Huston, Seat: 
Spokane: Edward M. Cross, (miss.), Spokane 
Wyoming—Winired H. Ziegler .(miss.), Larant 
Africa—Liberia: Leopold Kroll, Monrovia. 
Beosit —Southerny William bao M. Thomas (miss 
O egre; A. T. Pitham, : 
pees Suffragan, 
a et aS 
anghai, Hankow: Alfred A. Gi 
Anking: Lloyd R. ite 
Haiti. R 
aiti—H. R. Carson (miss.), Port au P | 
Panama Canal Zone—Harry Beal (nie ym 00! 
Cuba—Alexander H. Blankingship, Havana, 
Rel a tet B. pe ae Se in charge. ; 
ican public—H. R. Car: i 
au Prince, Haiti. arson in charged 
CoN hep Islands—Honolulu: S. H. Littell, Hone 
E a} 
Mexico—Efrain Salinas (miss.), Mexico D. FP. | 
Philippines—Norman S. Binsted. ila: Rober 
Wilner (suffr.), Manila. eS oes Robert | 
Puerto Rico—Chas. B. Colmore (miss.) San Juals 
J - 


4 
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Six days shalt thou labour, and d + 
: G) 

¢ But the seventh day is the Sabbath of the Uk 
hy God; in it thou shalt not do any work, thou 
ae son, nor thy daughter, thy manservant 
thy maidservant, nor thy cattle, nor thy stran 


Honor thy father and thy mother 
May be long pon the land which the erie 


uae mah not kill. 
ou shalt not 
Thou shalt not aieoke sr goat 


Gene Pil: | not bear false witness against 


Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour’ ; 
shalt not covet thy ele hbonen, wae Sepee Be 


_ Badley, Brenton-Thoburn Delhi, India 
, aN Los Angeles, Calif. 
och, . ...- Santiago, Chile 

J ter, STUuCe Re. ses. 2+s: Portland, Ore. 
Sg ee John C. .... St. Louis, Mo. 
Nh SR ea eee Chunking, China 
Gis see Sb. Peal, “Minn. 
vo ton, U. V. W. ... Louisville, Ky. 
. Thad, LIOVd is. sn. s%- Birmingham, Ala. 
« bs, Hoyt M. ..........Jackson, Miss. 
/#lint, Charles W........ Syracuse, N. Y. 
Gattinoni, Juan E. ......Buenos Aires, Argen. 
Hammaker, Wilbur E. ... Denver, Colo. 
Bolt. Aneta heres allas, Texas 

mes, Robe Bg ess x Columbus, Ohio 
Kaung, Z. T .. Pekin, China 


“Bern, Paul B. ...:......Nashville, Tenn. 

Ny Ti: Si aa ae Atlanta, Ga. 
Lacy, G. Carleton ....... Foochow, China 
Lee, Edwin F. .... Chicago, Ill. 
eg TE aaa ae Indianapolis, Ind. 


The headquarters of the organized activities of 
“The Methodist Church were located as follows— 
' Board of Missions and Church Extension, including 
Foreign, Home and Women’s Work, at 150 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. City; Board of Temperance continues 
in Washington, D. C.; Board of Education, Nash- 
Ville, Tenn.; Board of Pensions, 740 Rush St., 
Chicago, and 506 Olive St., St. Louis; Board of 


Bishops of The Methodist Church 


s Source: Commission on Public Information of The Methodist Church 


Magee, J. Ralph...... Des Moi 
Martin, William 6. ......“Omaha, Neb. 
McConnell, F. J. .........New York City 
past ar ee sane pg ge te 

. Sho the .. Hyder 
Moore, Arthur J... : ea ae cr 


Oxnam, G. Bromiley.’ .:! 
Peele, William W. ote 2 
Pickett, J. 


scone hes Baltimore, Md 


Houston, Texas 
Smith, H. Lester........,, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Springer, Jou M._......Elisabethville, Bel.Con. 
Straughn, James H. .....Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Wade, Raymond J. ...... Detroit, Mich. 
ayes Shanghai, China 
..Columbia, So. Car. 
Lay Activities, Chicago, Ill.; Board of Publication, 
Chicago and Nashville; Board of Hospitals and 
Homes, Columbus, Ohio; Commission on Evyan- 
gelism, Nashville, Tenn.; Commission on Public~ 
Information, N. Y. City; Commission on World 
Peace, Chicago; Commission on Courses of Study, 
Nashville, Tenn.; Commission on World Service and 
ss Chicago; The Christian Advocate, Chi- 


te 
\ 
President, Rev. Daniel A. Poling, D.D.; Honorary 
Wice-president, Rey. William Hiram Foulkes, D.D.; 
Vice-presidents, Harry N. Holmes, Mrs. Helen Lyon 
ones, Rev. J. Gordon Howard, D.D., Rev. 
Norman Vincent Peale, D.D., and Rev. Lawrence 
. Bash; Executive Secretary and Treasurer, 
troll M. Wright; Associate Secretary, Rev. 
Stanley B. Vandersall, D.D.; Educational Secre- 
tary, Rey. P. M. Simms; Field Secretary, Zrnest 


‘S$. Marks. 

"The headquarters of the movement is in the 
| World’s Christian Endeavor Building, Mount Ver- 
‘hon and Joy Streets, Boston, Massachusetts. This 
‘building was erected in 1918 by the contributions 
of one Mader thousand young people throughout 
she Wor. bs , 

- The first society of Christian Endeavor was 
f on February 2, 1881, in the Williston Con- 
sregational Church, Portland, Maine, by Rev. 
“Francis E. Clark, pastor, fot the purpose of train- 
Wea a large number of young "egee in the duties 
church membership and the activities of the 
Chris life. The early societies were for young 
y le approaching maturity, but on March 29, 
the first Junior Christian Endeavor society 
, and in 1891 the first Intermediate 
its birth. Now, undet graded Christian 
there are societies adapted to all ages, 
r ith Juniors and including adults and 
‘graduate members who are called Alumni. 
' There are about 80,000 Christian Endeavor so- 


ri 
3 


“y 
_- The Seamen’s Church Institute of New York 
at 25 South St., New York City, is the largest and 
r comprehensive shore organization for mer- 
+ seamen in the world, providing for the needs 
race, rating 


creed. 


turalized citizens. 
e rates and all facilities of the 


t are available 


tion are open to 
commercial and military planes. 
| During 1942, 1,165,105 meals were served to 
I ant seamen and 435,295 lodgings were pro- 
Hided. Also during 1942 the Institute checked 135,- 
1 units of baggage, gave 12,620 credit loans, in 
dition to filling 56,895 social service needs; 365 


Young People’s Society 


Source: Headquarters officers of the Organization 


of Christian Endeavor 


cieties, with more than 4,000,000 members. So- 
cieties are found in eighty or more religious de- 
nominations, and in practically every country on 
the globe. 

Most of the societies are formed in local churches 
and exist as a part of the activity of the churen. 
Some, however, exist in unusual places, as in 
hospitals, aboard ship, in army camps, in public 
institutions, in prisons, in schoolhouses, and in 
homes where no church building is available. 

The purpose of the society is, as expressed in 
its constitution, ‘‘to promote an earnest Christian 


life among its members, to increase their mutual ' 


acquaintance, to train them for “work in the 
church, and in every way to make them useful in 
the service of God and their fellow-men.” It is 
the church training the young, and its motto is 
“For Christ and the Church.”’ Its cardinal prin- 
ciples are stated thus: (1) Open confession of 
Christ, (2) active service for Christ, (3) loyalty to 
Christ's. church, (4) fellowship with Christ’s 
people. 

The International Society of Christian Endeavor 
is the clearing-house for all forms of Christian En- 
deavor activity. It publishes and circulates vari- 
ous literature, including the Christian Endeavor 
World, the official organ of the movement. 

The World’s Christian Endeavor Union com- 
prises all the national unions throughout the 
world, the number being more than fifty. ‘ 


Seamen’s Church Institute of New York 
” ; Source: An Official of the Organization 


entertainments were attended by 132,417 
seamen. ‘ 

The Seamen’s Church Institute of New York 
is an independent organization but cooperates 
fully with all seamen’s welfare agencies. How- 
ever, it should not be confused with the endowed 
Sailors’ Snug Harbor to which it refers old seamen 
who are no longer capable of working on_ships. 

For more than 100 years the Seamen’s Church 
Institute of New York has befriended these sea- 
farers, protecting their persons, money, mail and 
and keeping pace with their changing 

i and depres- 
to thousands 
creeds, welcomed torpedoed and 
comfortable 


has conducted services in_ three 

the first one being The Church 
to 1866 
and was moored at Pike St., Later 
two other floating churches and several missions’ 
were used, including 
Saviour at 25 South St. 


merchant — 
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: ' Headquarters of Religious Denominations 
Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 


Adventists, | Seventh-day—General Conference, 
President, J. L. McElhany; Secretary, E, D. 
Dick; Takoma .Park, Washington, D. C. 

American Evangelical Lutheran. Norwegian Synod 
of—President, Rey. N. A. Madson, Princeton, 
Minn.; Secretary, Rev. Geo. O. Lillegard, 323 
Harvard St., Cambridge, Mass. ; 

Ameriean Lutheran Church—57 E. Main St., 
Columbus, Ohio; President, Dr. Em. Poppen, 
67 E. Main St., Columbus, Ohio; Secretary, Prof. 
E. J. Braulick, 814 Third Ave., N.W., Waverly, 
Iowa. f 

American Lutheran Conference—President, Rev. 
H. L. Yochum, D.D., 4835 Three Mile Drive, 
Detroit, Mich.; Secretary, Rev. Lawrence M. 
Stavig, 625 West 26th St., Sioux Falls, So. Dak. 

Apostolic Episcopal—9148 193d St., Hollis, L. I., 
N. Y¥._ Bishop, Rt: Rev. Arthur W. Brooks; 
Vicar Gen. Very Rev. Charles W. Keller, Arch- 
presbyter; Chancellor, Very Rev. Harold F. Jar- 
vis, Archpresbyter; Secretary, William J. Har- 
Tiott; Rector of the St. John’s Society, Rt. Rev. 
Victor Alexander; Reader Superior and Bursar, 
Rev. Lawrence J. Ormsby; Knight Commander of 
the Order of St. James the Apostle, Fernando 
Koch; Superior of the Order of Deaconnesses, 
Sister Adele M. Ormsby. 

Associate Presbyterian Church of North America, 
Synod of—Minneola, Kansas. Moderator, Rev. 
H, J. Orr, Smiths Ferry, Pa.; Clerk, Rev. R. K. 
Atchison, D:D., Rimersburg, Pa. 

Associate Reformed Presbyterian Church, General 
Synod of the—Moderator, Rev. David T. Lau- 
derdale, Lexington, Va.; Principal Clerk, Rev. 
C. B. Williams, D.D., Due West, So. Car. | 

Baptist Convention, U. S. A., Ine., National — 
President, Rev. L. K. Williams, 3115 S. Park- 
way, Chicago, Ill... Secretary, Rev. J. M. Nabrit, 
D.D., American Baptist Theological Seminary, 
White’s Creek Pike, Nashville, Tenn. 

Baptist Convention, Northern—President, Rev. 
Joseph C. Robbins, D.D., Newton Center. Mass.; 

_ Corresponding Secretary, Rev. J. C. Hazen, D.D., 
152 Madison Ave., N. Y. City; Recording Secre- 
tary, Rev: Clarence M. Gallup, D.D., 152 Madi- 
son Ave., New York, N. .Y.; Treasurer, Harold 

_J.’Manson, 177 Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
New York City offices, 152 Madison Ave. 

Baptist, Seventh Day, General Conference—Presi- 
dent, Rev. Albert N, Rogers, 472 Hawthorne Ave., 
Yonkers, N. Y.; Corresponding Secretary, Court- 
teas V. Davis, 510 Watchung Ave., Plainfield, 


RUS Ir 

P Baptist Convention, Southern—President, Dr. Pat 
M. Neff, Baylor University, Waco, Tex.: Secre- 
tary, Dr. Hight Moore, 161 Eighth Ave., No., 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Baptists,. Free, General Conference of—(United 
with the Northern Baptist Convention.) 

Christian, General Convention of Christian Church 

, —Now united with the Congregational Churches; 
see Congregational Christian Churches. 

Christian Reformed Church—Stated Clerk of Syn- 
od, John De Haan, 1137 Broadway Ave., N. W 

| Grand Rapids, Mich. 

'Chureh of Christ, Scientist—Christian Science 
Mother Church. The First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, in Boston, President, Mrs. Daisette D. 
S. McKenzie; Clerk, Miss Mary G. Ewing. Ad- 
ministrative Board, The Christian Science Board 
re Directors. Address, 107 Falmouth St., Boston, 

ass. 

Churches of God in North America (General Elder- 
ship), Harrisburg, Pa. General Representative, 
Rev. C. H. Lefever, 1222 No. 16th St., Harris 
burg, Pa.; President, Rey. H. C. Gonso, 203 Sum- 
mit St., Hagerstown, Md.; Clerk, Rev. Elza 
Beery, 4119 Bellevue Road, Toledo, Ohio. 

Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-da i 
Mormon), Salt Lake, Utah. President, tees 

. Grant. Counsellors, J. Reuben Clark, Jr. and 
David O. McKay. President of the Quorum of 
the Twelve Apostles,-George Albert Smith, Pre- 
siding Bishop of the Church, Le Grande Richards. 
Secretary to the President, Joseph Anderson, 

Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
Reorganized — President, ‘Frederick M. Smith’ 
Secretary, O. W. Newton, Independence, Mo.” 

(Congregational Christian Churches of the U. § 
of A., General Council of—287 Fourth Ave., N. ¥" 

City. Moderator, Rev. Ferdinand Q. Blanchard: 


oe 


Evangelical Synod of North America—(All eccl “ 


Friends’ General Conference of the Religious 
Pa. : 
Friends, The Religious Society of, of Philadelp’ 


Friends, Society of—Five Years’ Meeting—101 


Hebrew Congregations, ‘Union of American 4 


Holy Orthodox Church in America—Primate M 


Minister, Rev. Douglas Horton; Associate - 
tary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley,’ 287 Ponte ae 1 
N. Y. City. The Board of Home Missions of the 


Jewish Congregations of America, Union of Ortho 
ae | 


Congregational Christian Churches, 287 Fou 
Ave., N. Y. City, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Maz 
19 So La Salle St., Chicago, Iil.; The Ameri) 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missic 
14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass.; the Missif 
Council, 287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City; Mid-W 
Regional Office, 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago, ' 
Disciples of Christ, International Conventi 
Dr. . E. Lemmon, First Christian Chur 
Columbia, Mo.; General Secretary, Gr 


tension (Gen. Sec., John H. Booth), Mi 
Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. Board of Higher Ec 
cation, Exec. Sec., John L. Davis, Missidi 
Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind.; Association for f 
Promotion of Christian Unity (Sec., George 
Buckner, Jr.), Missions Bldg., Indianapolis, In 
National Association of State Secretaries, (Pred 
dent, W. H. Walker), 504 Peoples Bank Bldk 
Bloomington, Ill.; National Benevolent Assoe< 
tion (Gen. Sec., J. Eric Carson), 1602 Landre: 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. German Eyangelistic S¢ 
ciety, President R. H. Miller, 2700 Pine St. 
Louis, Mo.; Christian Foundation (Sec., 
Kershner, 908 Majestic Bldg., Indianapolis, 
National City Christian Church Corp. (Pres 
dent, Oreon E. Scott), 8th and Chestnut Sti 
St. Louis, Mo.; Brotherhood Publishing House 
Christian Board of Publication (President, Or 
on E. Scott), 2700 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. = 
Evangelical Church, General Conference of th 
President, Board of Bishops, Bishop J. S. Star 
Evangelical Press Bldg., 3rd & Reily St., Harri 
burg, Pa. Secretary, Bishop G. E. Epp, 104 § 
Ellsworth St., Naperville, Ill. ; 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of America (Eie 
sen’s Synod)—President, Rev. Geo. Bredeso 
Taylor, Wis.; Vice President, Rev. J. O. Blan 
South Haven, Minn.; Secretary, Rev. J.) 
Se renseihbyy 3032 17th Ave., South Minneapol 
n. . a 
Evangelical ,Lutheran Synodical Conference ~ 
North America—President, Prof. L. Fuerbringe: 
D.D-, 801 DeMun:Ave., St.’ Louis, Mo.; Secretar 
Prof. George V. Schick, Ph.D., 801 DeMun bi 


i 


St. Louis, Mo. Evangelical Lutheran Augus 
tana Synod in North America—President, D: 
P. O. Bersell, 415 Harvard St., S. E., Minneap 
Mion. Secretary, Dr. N. J. W. Nelson, 627 
Jefferson Ave., St. Peter, Minn. 


i taken 
Evangelical and Reformed Chureh) ©. OY MF 


ciety of Friends—Chairman, Bliss Forbush, 


and Vicinity—Secretary, Ed 
Arch St., Philadelphia. Pa. ee 


8th St., Richmond, Ind. Friends’ General ¢ 
tary, J. Barnard Ww 
Cherry St., ae ee Pa. Atierican iam 
Service Committee (a cooperative committee 
all Friends in America), Secretary, Clarence 
Pickett, 20 So. 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Merchants Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio: en 
Adolf Rosenberg: Director, apes re 
Bisendrath; Adm. Sec., Rabbi Louis 


Rev. George Winslow Plu f ant 
the Council of Bishops, Rt. Rev. Hesent 


c Vv. 
(Incorporated! in 1936), Rev. HM 
Schaumann; See House, 321 W. ict Sy, Cora 


iox—Rm. 1408. 305 Broadway, N. 


aN) Cotas - 


‘ Seretident Dr, Gavwa Nirensiein; Kxee, Dir, | Wanvile toon Pda a Dr. Samuel Nirenstein; Ex 
| _ Leo 8. Hilsenrad. Linh 
‘Lutheran Church in America, United—39 East 35th 
6t., N. City. President, Rev. F. H. Knubel: 
_ ‘Tréasurer, E. Clarence Miller; Secretary. Rev’ 
_ W. H. Greever. 
utheran Council, National—President, Dr. P. O. 
Bersell, a Howard ae = Minneapolis, 
inn.; Exec. Sec., Dr. ee Long, 39 East 
35th h St., New York i6, . 
utheran Free Eeatlse Freaident: Dre Gs 
Burntvedt, Augsburg Seminary, Minneapolis. 
pee Secretary, Rev. Sverre Torgerson, Morris, 


M 
Lutheran Synod of New York, United—39 E. 
35th St., N. Y. City. President, Rev. Samuel 
- Trexler, ’D.D.; Treasurer, Henry Beisler; Secre- 
tary, Rev. Paul C. White, Ph.D. 
|Lutheran World Convention—Executive a8 
tee. American Members: Ist Vice Pres. Dr. F. 
Knubel; Ass’t Treas., Dr. Ralph = Long, both 
39 E. 35th St., New York 16, N. Dr. J. A. 
Aasgharde, 408 Fifth Ave 'So., yNismnedpols, 
Minn.; Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz, Gettysburg, Pa: 
Methodist, The—Council of Bishops: President, 
' Bishop William W. — Richmond, Va.; Vice- 
President, Bishop H. Lester Smith,’ Cincinnati, 
Ohio: Secretary, Bishop, G. Bromley Oxnam; 
581 yiston St.; Boston ‘16, Mass. The Execu- 
tive Committee: Bishops W. W. Peele, H. Lester 


Smith, G. Bromley Oxnam, Titus Lowe, James H. 
Straughn. The General Conference: 
eye Lud H. Estes, 1120 Faxon Ave., 


- Methodist soamel, African—Senior- Bishop, 
Joseph S. Pewee 488 Houston St., N. E. Atlanta, 

. Secretary Bishops’ Council, Bishop John A. 

if press, 1150 Washington Bivd., 


‘Methodist Episcopal, African Zion—Bishop, Gc. Cc. 
Clement, 1633 Jefferson St., Louisville, Ky. 
B vian, Northern Province —President, The Rt. 
Rev. Diy, 69 —W. Church St.. 
= Vice-Presidents: (Eastern), 
; P. Stocker, D.D., 45 West Church 
 St.. Bethlehem, Pa.; (Western), The Rev. I. 
Mewaldt, D.D., 4045 Cherokee Drive, Madison 5, 
Wis¢c.; Treasurer, William G. Miller, 428 Main 
‘st., 
‘Mora’ 


Secretary, 
Memphis, 


Kansas City, 


Bethlehem, Pa. 
vian, Southern Province—President, The R 
Rey. J. Kenneth Pfohl, 459 So. Church Bt. 
Winston-Salem, No. Car.; Vice-President, The 
RS Howard E. Rondthaler, 


Z =y “Church of the—General Church Secre- 
' tary, Rev. C..Warren Jones, D.D., 2923 Troost 
_Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
Jerusalem (Swedenborgian or New Church), 
eneral Con f a ia ae Rev. 
Cambridge, 


Winston-Salem, 


t P. Carter, 511 Barristers Hall, Boston. Mass. 
Catholic Church in America—Presiding Bishop, 
oes William Henry Francis, D.D., Wood- 
be “28 Secretary, The Most Rev. Bishop 
eh Zielonko, D.D., 48 Charles St., South 


American—Arch- 
ost Rey. gers 
; Chan- 


cellor. 

_ Bishop and or 
Rt. Rev. Alex. Turner, 
York City. 

ish ional Catholic Church of America (and 
Pahteaion Opa ene Sey ee 
anc’ ur 
neg Secretary—Rt. Rev. John A. 
iaszek, 


Coun istrator Bishop, M. Rev. Leo Gro- 
i ees Til., and Diocésan Bishops: Rt. 
Ve Francis Bonczak, Milwaukee, Wisc.; Rt. 
er. John Zenon xe Bpringaeld Mass. Y.5 Rt 
; “+ ga ag me U b.~ Mogerator, 
‘Rev. Donald wi V. Richardson, D.D., - 
. d 22, Va.; Stated Clerk and 
eed ren Rev EC, tt, D.D., 1120 Liberty 
., Dallas, Texas. 
ee om Church in the U. oa A.—Stated 
Rev. William Barrow Pug = D.D., ma 
erat Heada’ dquarters, Witherspoon ldg., Ph a 
lelphia, Pa. Christian Education an 
nsion Boards ure ae Witherspoon Bldg., Phila- 
hia, Pa.; National and Foreign Missions 


2 .. N. Y. City. 
pees a ere A Cumberland — Moderator, 


urch, 
ev. A. A. oollins, 2408 15th St., Lubbock, Tex.; 4 


Clerk, General Traveling Secretary an 
Rey. D. W. 


Fooks, 117 8th Ave., So., 


‘ 


asurer, 


- 


United States—Denominational H ee neninational Hegdquarters. 6 
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Noshville, Tenn. 

General Assembly, 

Green, Ky. 
Presbyterian Church, 


Chestnut, Bowling 


United—Moderator, Rev. W. 

Bruce Wilson, D.D., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Principal 
Clerk, Rev. O. H. Milligan, D.D., LL.D., 805 
Taylor Ave., Avalon, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Protestant Episcopal Church, National Council of 
—281 Fourth Ave., N.. Y. ‘City. President, The 
Right Rev. Henry St. “George Tucker, D.D: Sec- 
retary, the Rev. Franklin J. Clark, D.D.. The 
following Departments and Divisions are located 
with the National Council: Home Department, 
including the Divisions of Domestic Missions, 
Christian Education, Christian Social Relations, 
College Work, Youth. Overseas Department; 
Department of Promotion; Department of Fi- 
nance. The Domestic and Foreign Missionary 
Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America is at 281 Fourth Ave., 
N. Y. City. Presert The Right Rev. Henry St. 
George Tucker, D.D.: Secretary, the Rev. Frank- 
lin J. Clark, D.D. 

Rabbinical Assembly of America, 3080 Broadway, 
N. Y. City. President, Dr. Louis M. Levitsky, 
Newark, N. J.; _ Vice- President, Dr. Robert 
Gordis, Belle Harbor, N. Y.; Treasurer, Rabbi 
Arthur Neulander, Richmond Hill, N. Ye; Rec. 
Sec., Rabbi Max D. Davidson, Perth Amboy, 
af Zi Corr. Sec., Rabbi Isador Signer, Brooklyn, 

Rabbis. Central Conference of American—President, 
Dr. Solomon B. Freehof, 4905 Fifth Ave., Pitts- 
byrgh. Pa. Adm. Sec., ‘Dr. Isaac E. Marcuson, 
204 Buford Place, Macon, Ga. 

Rabbis of United States and Canada, Union of 
Orthodox—1i32 Nassau St., New York City, Presi- 
dium: Rabbis I. Rosenberg, El. Silver, B. L. 
Leventhal; Executive Director, Rabbi L. Seltzer. 

Reformed Ckurch in America, General Synod of 
—N. Y. City offices, 156 Fifth Avenue, where 
all Boards mest. President, Rev. Jacob Prins, 813 
Thomas St., S.E., Grand Rapids, Mich.; Stated 
Clerk, Rev. James E. Hoffman, B.D., 156 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 

Reformed Episcopal Church, General Council of the 
—FPresiding Bishop, Frank V. C. Cloak, D.D., 43 
So. 43d St., Philadelphia, Pa.; Secretary, Bishop 
—— D. "Higgins, D.D., 317 E. 50th St., N. Y. 

ity. 

Reformed Presbyterian Church of eee America, 
Synod of the—Moderator, Rev. H. G. Patterson, 
Morning Sun, Iowa; Clerk, Rev. R. > Fullerton, 
New Alexandria, Pa.; Stated Clerk. James 8. 
Tibby, 209 Ninth St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Reformed Presbyterian, General the of the 
Associate—Moderator, Rev. C. B. Williams, D.D., 
Due West, So. Car.; Principal Clerk, pro tem., 
Rev. W. P.. Grier, D.D., Clover, So. Car. 

Salvation Army, The—General George L, Car- 
penter, National Commander, Edward J. Parker. 
Nat'l Headquarters, 120-130 W. 14th St., New 
slic lg il of A 1181 Broad 

s ogue Council o: merica, roadway, 
West, N. Y. City; President, Rabbi Edward L. 
Israel; Secretary, Benjamin ee pee ag: pias 
tistical Bureau—Director, Dr. H. eld. 
above 

Synagogue of America, ‘United, 3080 Broadway, 
N. Y. City. i cia Louis J. Moss, = Court 
St., Brooklyn Gorr. Sec’y, Chas. I. Hoff- 
man, 624 Highs St Newark, N. J. 

Unitarian—American Unitarian Association, 25 
Beacon St., Boston, Mass. President, Rev. Fred- 
erick May Elliot; Treasurer, Percy Ww. Gardner; 
-Secretary, Rev. Palfrey Perkins. 

United Brethren in Christ, Church of the—Head- 
quarters, 1430 U. B. Building. ., Dayton, Ohio. 
There are five active Bishops: R. Clippinger, 
Dayton, Ohio; G. D. Batdorf, ‘Hapctanuy Pa.; 
Ira D. Warner, Pomona Calif.; Vi2OF idler, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Fred Dennis, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Chairman, A. R. Clippinger. 
Secretary, D. T. Gregory. 

Universalist Church of America—President, Louis 
Annin Ames, 85 Fifth Ave., . City. Gen. 
Supt. Rev. "Robert Cummins, S.T.D.; Tregs., 
A. Ingham Bicknell; Sec., Miss Esther A. Rich- 
ardson, 16 Beacon Bt. , Boston, Mass. sane 

f America—President and Comm: - 
bh. inlet, Mrs. Maud aaoe a Booth; Nat’l 
Commander, Brig. Gen, Wm Hughes; Treas. 
Lt. Colonel . Ry Apetz; Secretary, Colonel 
Charles Brandon Booth; Publications Secretary, 
Lt. Colonel A. G. Smith, Nat’l Headquarters. 
34 West 28th St., New York 1, N.Y. 
n Methodist Connection 

W crleyave-—Presivent, F. R. Eddy; Secretary, 

A. Rees, 330 East Onondaga St.. Syracuse. 
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Registered Hospitals in the U. S. | 
lao Veet Source: The American Medical Associati 
Bas- | Patients Average "| Hos 
sinets|Admitted| Census _ |pitals 


763) 176,112 sHbea eel Gl 1,319} - 

385 68,8 - HH...) 42) 6,014) 447 
3 Sabesch 165} 50,553 
51 4,160 
548} 196,891 
167 O01 
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575 65,72 
771 102,192 9,211 


nts admitted in 1942 to approved See adee institutions numbered 6,542,944, a combine 
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ena 6,345] 1,383,827 


of 12,545,610. 
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12,247,000 in Non-Profit Hospitalization 

. Rufus Rorem, Director, Hospital Service Plan Commission, American Hospital Assi 
ie ast ENROLLMENT AS OF OCTOBER 1, 1943 


_No. of No. of No. of No. of No. of 
Blue Cross} Parctici- State Blue Cross} Partici- State 
Plans pants Plans Pants 


9 2,268,903 ||D. of C... 
; RT 


98,228)]|Tenn..... 
71,798)! Mont... . . 


71,535)|36 States 
70,000}! and 3 Ca- 
67,666/|nadian 
60,377|| prov’ces.. 77 


GROWTH BY YEARS 
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umber | Number Number } Number Number | N 
of of Par- Date of of Pac- | Date of 
Plans _ | ticipants Plans ticipants Plans 


1 »£27,726//1942,.. 
1939.....1 56 | 4'013)347/|1943. °)* : 
1940)... c.is ¢ 


an. 1, 1940 . 


No. | States 


7,026 '|lowa........... h Tak 

- 903 ‘Kansas... 2... ) mouth: Daas. 

6,518||Kentucky.. |)! °° 88 T Berek) 
'209|/Louisiana. 6,484) here 8 


6,934) | Wi ; 
Rete s Oregons. le. 8 4,688]|| W: roaee oh i 
. oa issourie. 0. 625.. Wee peuueyivania. aint 5 i 
i tra] Ree eeeeiaaa fee ode Island....! 2,999 apd S. 


RS 5{/South Carolina. || 4'488 


gu es above show resident patients at the end of 1939—400,017 
der care of the Veterans’ Administration) and 11,252 in’ pirate ieshite omer 
ta above does not include 80,189 mental defectives and- 16,286 epileptics » 


ated in April, 1943, there were 3,200,000 persons in 
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SPORTING EVENTS OF 1943 AND RECORDS 
New York Yankees Win 1943 World Series 4 Games to 1 


The New York Yankees, champions of the American League, def i 
2 ons of the National League, in the 1943, World Series four games Sarohte Be Ee ae 


COMPOSITE SCORE OF FIVE GAMES 
NEW YORK YANKEES 


G g. ab. vr. h 2b. 3b. hr. rbis bb. so I. f 
pinback, rf-cf.............- S Wie ‘30 0 80 0.3 A760 7) eee 
DE ee ae ee 5 18 a 5 0 0 0 1 2 3.278 9 16 3 .893 
theny, rf. 2 8 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 2 125 3 0 oO 1.000 
yhns 3b. 5 20 3 6 1 1 0 oA... 00 3.300 2 9 1 917 
5 18 3 £010 1 0 2 2 5 222 10 1 0 1.000 
5 17 2 4 1 0 1 2 3 3 235 20 23 O- 1.000 
5 18 1 Sr kins 'O 1. 4 2 2 278 28 3 0 1.000 
5 19 G 2 0 0 0 2 1 2 .105 46 2 y -980 
4 9 1 1 ge 0 0 1 4. SD 8 0 O- 1,000 
2 6 o 1 0 0 0 0 0 Zu «168 0 44 OQ 1,000 
1 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 06 .000 0. O06 20> e000 
1 2 1 1 41 0 0 Gord 1 .500 2 0 0 1.000 
1 3 1 2 2 0 0 0 1 Ly 2867, 0 2 0 1.000 
1 1 1 0 0 0 0 0 05.0 2000 0 0 50 -000 
2 0 0 0 0 0 Q ior 0 .000 0 1 0 1,000 
1 1 0 0 Gs - 0 0 0 0 O- .000 0) “6>e0 ,000 — 
159 $17. 35 5 2 2 14 12 30 .220 135 62 5 975 
‘*Batted for Bonham eighth inning, second game. 
7Batted for Borowy eighth inning, third game. 
ST. LOUIS CARDINALS 
gs. ab. sc. hb. 2b. Sb. hr. rbi. bb. s0. pct. (posta ee. % 
J oA PRR AAS Se 2 5 22 0 3 0 o."s it) 1 2  .136 10 613. 2 P30 
CARR Re a 5 18 0 3 1 0 0 0 inte 2S 787 10 6.62 .800 
ARE ee ees 5 18 2 5 0 ee em 2° 2 % .278 7 2-0 » 42000 
Bard Acok Dot. abet e 5 17 1 5 0 0 60 Oo oO 1 > 294. 28> S3n 42 .939 
Pee STON. Baty oi Bo Sea here RED FOLD Od Bo 222 8)" Boao 389 
ae ee S117. 3° 5< OO 1° 2. -34 4 9.2065, 22 ES Sere 
ES wh ee te on oho, a i 4 Q 6.784.898 » 2 0 0 } .000 1 [| ee) oan 
5 15 0 2 1 0 0 2 2 .267 11 0; 0 +O 
a ae 5 14 1 5b 210 1 ees 3 1.357 7 14 1 955 
3 4 8 1 O hie 1 0 O- .250 0 3 1 -750 
3 0 @ i 0-450) 2 0 0 0 .000 0 2 “0 — 13000 
2 5 0 G.0-7-0") 8 0 60 3  .000 0 1 0 1.000 
1 3 8 0 a 0 0 0 #60 i .000 1 2 O° 1.000. 
Se a be 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 .000 0 0 0 ,000 
ately fie ees 1 it) 0 0 oO 0 0 it) 0 oO. .000 1 Ci a 000 
2 By fon Dae Oe od) 8,200.00" 2-000 130 0 000 
2 a) Be AO Oh. BODO. Ot. Oy 2 0 O- 1.000 
1 1 0 0 oO Oo. 69 ee) 0 .000 Oo TO8.9FS ‘ 
1 0. 60 0 oO 90 0 00. .0 000 0. 9 tee -000 
1 1 0 0 Oo 0 0 0 0 OO .000/. 0 0,50 000. 
| 8 pha ae, ae 165 9 37 5 0 2 8 11 26 ~224 129 538 948 
atted for Lanier eighth inning, first game. 
tted for Kurowski ninth inning, second game. 
‘ atted for Lanier seventh inning, fourth game. 
a for Demaree seventh inning, fourth game. 
' **Batted for Brecheen ninth inning, fourth game. 
fiBatted for M. Cooper seventh inning, fifth game. 
in Batted for Dickson ninth inning, fifth game. 
M 
fe PITCHING RECORDS 
BS a h. r er. bb. so, wp. hb. w. 1. pet. era. 
i Se ee ¢ 3 if ToS Las M0 OD» 20 Oconee 
ee 1 8 602 8s 3 ae 0 0 De OR onan 
BPs Reta ee 1 ng 9 7 1 0 1 2 0 0 1 0 1.000 0. 
Sad 4 1 0 8 6 4 4 3 9 0 0 0 1 .000 4,50 
REY ao. Ss Bre iGic 8 1) /@+.0 2 10°61" 4.0. , 0°) $08 SOF sse0pRere 
br. 1 16 11 5 5 3 10 1 0 1 1 .500 2.81 
CARO ee 5 ni 1biga BIS 1) Sie Be. 1S Sole tO ee doe 186 
* ay Rk aie Te Tig Bi Gee 8 ae 4 0) OY 0 ee 
Bamute koh. POC DL Bi BAILA WR: 8 0 0,7 OO 
ge er i 0. 08 f° 8) vo 0 O° 0, 00 (OR Re 
i £5 ke SAL RES Th AsO 96 TRO. +6 i, 0 0 0, oS 00 > Or aaa i 
SCORE BY INNINGS 
ye 5 0 6 2—17 
w York (American)......------++-- erter tt e e o . # Oi te apa 9, 


ouis (National).........----.-+24e0-e02ee ig 


SUMMARY 


s—S York 12. Stolen bases—Crosetti, Marion, Keller. Sacrifices— 
eer connec at. Solopht “Garms, Marion, Crosetti, Stainback’ (2),, Chandler, | Double plays-— 
Louis’ 4: Klein, Marion and Sanders (2); Marion, Klein and Sanders °°); : ; 


‘Crosetti, Gordon and Etten (2). Left on bases—St. alee 2 
i ; ond game). Times of games—First, 2:07; second, 
h, Biter a oa Miewaunce by games—First, 68,676; second, 68,578; third, 


6,196; fifth, 33,872. 


Louis 37, New York 30. . 
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t SCORE BY INNINGS 


‘Louis Cardinals 
ork Yankees 


J Sie ee 
Buns batted in—Marion, Lanier, Gordon, Dickey. 
pene Tuns—Yankees 2, Cardinals 1. : : 7 
_ Left on bases—Yankees 6, Cardinals 5. Double plays—Gordon, Crosetti and Etten; Klein, 
id Sanders. Struck out—By Chandler 3, Lanier 7, Brecheen 1. Bases on balls—Off Chan 
‘e at s—Off Lanier 7 in 7 innings, Brecheen 1 in 1. Losing pit 
,, Plate; Reardon (N. L.), first base; Rue (A. L.), second 
of game—2:07. 


GAME, NEW YORK CITY, OCT. 6. ATTENDANCE, 68,578—GROSS RECEIPTS, 
ST. LOUIS CARDINALS 


th. 2b. 3b. hr; bb. 
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ted for Bonham in eighth. 
Le ; SCORE BY INNINGS 
is Cardinals, 
ork Yankees. .... 


bs tted in—Marion, Kurowski, Sanders 2, Keller 2, Etten, 
sS—Cardinals 4, Yankees 3. : > 
Ses—Cardinals 7, Yankees 4. ein and Sanders. 
» Murphy 1. : } 
pires—Reardon (N. L. 
L.), third base. Tim of ge 
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Box Scores of New York Yankees and St. Louis Cardinals 


RD GAME, NEW YORK CITY, OCT. 7. ATTENDANCE, 69,990—GROSS RECEIPTS, $269,368. 
ST. LOUIS CARDINALS 


ah Pi Ree sors epir Sb. hr. bb. (80: h. 
Ae ak oe ae hoe i000 yOu SAS Oe Oko gee ea 
= TY fe Ro ee 4 0 1 2 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 1 
Pe Fe aac eee + 3 1 1 1 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 1 1 0 
A 0 1 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 2 0 
Poo bh og 88 8 8 88 ale 
0 0 0 
Sanders, 1b 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 i 0 0 3 2 p 
Atwhiler, | 4 0 2 2 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 3 0 0 
2 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 1 0 0 2 4 1 
3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0., +0 1 2 0 
0 0 i) 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Wo 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
34,2  %6' 8, 83°50 0 > 3 5 10! Se eotueeee 
NEW YORK YANKEES 
ab: + be tba 2h 3b. brs bb: 20... shah: - 5 iS 
b 0 1 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 ie 0 “ 
Ce ns, CA 2 1 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 1 0 2 4 6 
OM SS RE ee 4 1 1 3 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 
3 1 0 0 0 0 v0 1 1 0 0 2 0 0 
a 0 1 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 2 0 
4 0 2 2 o 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 1 0 
4 0 1 1 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 9 1 0 
. a 3 1 1 1 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 2 0 0 
2 i 1 2 1 0 0 0 1 0 Ore 2 0 0 
1 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Ag he 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0, 0 
ees ahh Jee 31 6 8 11 1 1 tH) 2 4 1 0 27 9°.0 
*Batted for’ Kurowski in ninth. 
| 7Batted for Borowy in eighth. 
% SCORE BY INNINGS 
EM TPOUN OL Fs tas ok etki O vic. go) <(s <b ys Boel he 2 neg esse Oo. 0 OS 0 LOS 2 
MEERUT PUR ODE SLi is be bec ew ves eget spe ig- tease ss 0 ee Oe'8 0 1 0. 8 49:06 


| Runs batted in—Litwhiler 2, Johnson 3, Gordon, Etten. 
Harned runs—Yankees 3, Cardinals 2. z j 
“Left on bases—Yankees 4, Cardinals 5. Double-plays—Crosetti, Gordon and Etten; Marion, Klein 
nd Sanders. Struck out—By Borowy 4, Brazle 4, Murphy 1. Bases on balls—Off Borowy 3, Brazle 2. 
Off Borowy 6 in 8 innings, Murphy 0 in 1, Brazle 5 in 713, Krist 1 in 0, Brecheen ‘2 in 25. Win- 
pitcher—Borowy. Losing pitcher—Brazle. Umpires—Rue (A. L.), plate; Stewart (N. L.), first 
Rommel (A. L.), second base: Reardon (N. L.), third base. Time of game—2.10. 


_ FOURTH GAME, ST. LOUIS, OCT. 10. ATTENDANCE, 36,196—GROSS RECEIPTS, $155,884 
NEW YORK YANKEES 


ab. = he (th. 2b; 3b.) he, *bb. * 30.) ah.) 8b) pop eee 
3 0 0 0 0 oO» oO 0 Oo 1 0 i 0 0 
ae 4 0 1 1 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 72 2 i 
4 0 0 0 it) 0 0 0 1 0 0 1 2 1 
— 0 1 1 0 0 0 0 2 0 1 4 0 0 
4 1 1 2 i 7) 0 0 i 0 0 3 7 0 
"3 0 1 1 0 0 0 1 if) a 2 0 0 
a 0 0 0 0 i) 0 0 0 0 oO 11 0 0 
- & 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 1 0 0 3 0 0 
CR ees eee! 3 1 2 4 2 i) 0 1 1 0 0 0 2 0 
Pals alvin, Meuaaniee « 32 2 6 9 3 0 6 3 7 1 2 2 ae 2 
ST. LOUIS CARDINALS ty? 
b. Ke h. tb. 2b. 3b, hr. bb. so. sh. sb. po. 4a, “@~" 
wee Ry a: 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 4 1 
4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 
4 i) 2 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 Z 1 7) 
4 0 1 1 i) 0 0 0 1 0 0 7 0 0 
4 0 0 0 0 0 i) 0 o- 0 0 2 1 OE 
4 1 1 1 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 10 1 0 
4 0 1 2 1 0 0 0 1) 0 0 2 ONT 
3 0 2 3 1 i) 0 1 0 0 0 1 1 0 
2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 
1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 i) 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
0 o 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 
1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
; ca 36 1 7 9 2 0 i) 1 2 0 0. (27° ke 1 
‘Batted for Lanier in seventh. *, 
an for Demaree in seventh. 
atted for Brecheen in ninth. ; 
' t SCORE BY INNINGS aba 7 0 ‘ 
v E 0 70%. Deo ne 0— 2) 
Lous Cardinals OMe Me eee 


“2. Hits—Off Lanier 4 4 7 innings, Brecheen 2 in 2. Losin 


R B 
B: een. Umpires—S rt (N. L.), plate; Rommel 
eis. nae (A, L.), third base. Time of game—2:06. 


=a > 


Struck out—By Russo 2, Lanier 5, Breecheen 2, Bases | 
A. L.), first base; Reardon (N. L.), — 


\ 
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pie EL Se a s yicee nas 
= = ey tae sky a t on ton ws 
Box Scores of New York Yankees and St. Louis li: 
FIFTH: GAME, ST. LOUIS, OCT. 11. ATTENDANCE, 33,872—GROSS RECEIPTS, $1 
d 7 NEW YORK YANKEES f i 
ot: iS — tb. 28. ee : oe uve ay Cig es mes 
Crosetti..88.......6..5 ees iL 
Metheny, rf...5......4... 5 it 1 1 0 0 0 0 2 0 Q : 
STOR TE Eo Wa A a (0) 0.4 a0) 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
JOHBSON, Sb...) 6. ee 4) 0. rf 1 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 1 
PUOM OT IE. Gch eile ateteasy) sin'e-3 3 1 uf 1 0 0 0 1 1 0 0 dee 
PIOKOY Grit cea He us 4 1 ‘1 4 0 0 1 0 1 0 0 7 
ten lbs + yeni cisis 6 bles 3 0 1 fd) ne: 0 0 1 0 0 0 11 
CO voy cc Pet NO) ee ee ae 2 0 0 0 tv) 0 0 2 0 0 0 6 
Btainback,’ of: 2.5 0. <5. 2. 3 0 1 1 0 0 0 0 0 1 Q 0 
Chandler, Dabeetiirtet cers sti a 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 1 0 0 
LC Rs arr Ey ar iy yy Wt Aaa ( PM Je Eg ea ee Is, 
ST. LOUIS CARDINALS 
a 5 ab. ids h, tb. 2b. 3b. hr. bb. so. sh. sb. po. 
PIGLGUG SED en ele) cre aso) ;o mia aie 5 0) 1 1 0 0 0 0 2 i) 0 3 
(EL Syort 20) 1 a ae A oS 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 1 0 1 
EUS eR, TE ties cee teer< 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 2 0 0 1 
Wi COOPER, Col. hs oss ss 2 0 1 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 
CED IEE: BA Sk ee 2 0 2 2 0 Oo. Oo 0 0 0 0 2 
Kurowski, 3b............. 4 0 2: 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 
Sanders, Iasi. i). 00... SS OA. 31S O12 CO SF Olney ee 
EOD DCE Prise crete «ces 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 lt 0) 0 1 
Marion, ss 3 0 1 1 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 2 
-M. Cooper, p 2 0 0 1) 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 
* Walker. 1 0 1 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 es 
Lanier, p. 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Dickson, 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 
_t Litwhiler. i 0 1 1 0 0 0 0 0 0° 0 Oo” 
Waly ta, ANG ERO SAS 34 0 10 10 0 0 0 2 cf 2 0 27 
_ * Batted for M. Cooper in seventh. 
_ + Batted for Dickson in ninth. 
ri iy 2 SCORE BY INNINGS . 
few York Yankees........ Sars oe eet saetlalt ek eee 0.0: 0. 0°. “0S 2-65 Bom 
UEP CEL TIEN ee Salsa oct «ojo x. Faget wlelSlxja. vsomyeieibel apes See 0 #0 0)" 0. O° tO; Reese 


Runs batted in—Dickey 2. 
Earned runs—Yankees 2. 


Double-plays—Crosetti, Gordon and Etten: Klein, » | 
Struck out—By Chandler 7, M. Cooper 6, Lanier 1. Bases on balls—Off ee | 


/ Losing pitcher—M. Cooper. Umpires—Rommel (A. L.), plate; 
first base; Rue (A. L.), second base; Stewart (N. L.), third base. Time of game—2:24, 


sity NEW RECORDS 10—Largest Attendance z erie 

ost yin oe een ats 277,312. for: Rape Giese Se 

‘eam Competing in os orld Series— 11—Largest Players’ Share in Five- 

es, 14.° a $488,005.74. i ec : 

layer on Most Winning Teams—Bill Dickey, 12—Attendance for One Game—69,990 in { 
8. game at Yankée Stadium. ~. 


8. RECORDS TIED 
itcher Allowing Most Hits and Still Pitching | 1—Player Hitting Safel ¢ We 
‘aaa yee ate peace: ieee tee hits, fifth | Cooper, Cards. Sele dh has! Gane 
ame. revious gh was risty athewson’s 2—Assists by a First Ba. ve- 
, ten-inning shut-out of Athletics for gg Pegs Sanders, Gate eee eee 
L3 —Most Assists b: S iD | 
Most Chances Accepted Without Error by a | Single Game—Gordon, *, ie fest eee : 
22 tc oat = a Five-Game Series—Joe Gor- Z rue See by an Qutfielder in a rive-@en 
¥ & " ‘ eries—Stan usial, Cards, 2. 1 
‘ ‘Most Put-Outs Made by a Second Baseman in 5—Most Errors by a Catcher in a Five- 
a Five Game Serles—Gordon, 20. oe <. Series— Walker Cooper, 2. ; 
ost Assists Made by a Second Baseman in a —Pitcher Striking Out Fi n | 
Game Series—Gordon, 23. : Inning—Mort Ceoper in ‘anh gee en 
i —Most, Hits by One Club in a Single Game i—Pitcher Striking Out Three Men in 
Without an Extra-Base Blow—Cardinals, 10, fifth | Inning—Ernie Bonham in sixth inning of se 
ey game and Mort Cooper first inning, fifth g 


om Little World Series of 1943 


308 game, Syracuse, N. Y., Oct. 3. Attendance, Batteries—Burkhart (24 inning), Barret _ 
* 


Heath; Carter and ; 
R #H E|hart. West. Losing pitcher, B: 


he, 


Hac eee 1000000102 5 o| ,; 
acuse -.... 0000000000 6 3|,,ourth game, Columbus, O., Oct. 7 (ni 
_-Batteries—Wiiks and Heath; Howell and West. | Attendance, 6,235. a 
ie) cond game, Syracuse, N..Y., Oct 4 (night). | Syracuse ........ SN ac 104000 1 O06 14 


Poa 5,396 waren mete 00005 

OREMBUE) oc yess. 10011—5 11 \0|_ Batteries—Howell (5), Kon: C 
Dede ers 000 2 00000—2 6 11 West: Wilks (225), ae ond este ae 
atteries—Roe and eral De La Cruz (1, none | pitcher, Barrett; losing pitcher, Konstanty. 


out in second), Konstanty (7), Bartleson (i : 
"West, Losing pitcher, Konstaoty: eeigand terifth game, Columbus, O., Oct. 8 (night) 


oe Third game, Syracuse, N. Y., Oct. 5 (night). Syracuse. os ke, wav 
tt goonies, 4 7 Columbus 272°: oe eee ones ; 
us. =F 000-1 § 1 Batteries—De La Cruz (7), Bartelson and 


00 
000x—5 9 0 Roe and Heath. Losing pitcher, Da ‘La Cruz, 


Sporting Events—World Series Receipts and Shares 773 


ie How Players Shared World Series Money 

‘ Winnin Losing 

¥r. SG. Players’ hare Players’ Share}! Yr. | G. piven ueherd Miayere? ewe 

929 | 5 |Philadelphia. .$5,620|Chicago... 1937 | 5 1 

830 8 Philadel hia... 8,038 Cardinals 4 Yankees...) eyed Guts. Sey, seers 
Biers 5 an etics. 4 |Yankees 5.542 Reds........ 

932 | 4 |Yankees.. 5,231]Cubs 7 |Reds ety save ty 04 
ee BUT Oy anced sds. . . 5/803 ‘ 

at ; ae Peas 4,257|Senators..... 5 |Yankees . 5,943 Pearse eaad 

3 i Cardinals... 5,389 Tigers eek « 3/3 3 Cardinals .... 6,192/Yankees ....1 3,351 

| A beet Te ease eee ee ankees..... 6,123}/Cardinals. soak 


The New York Yankees yoted 32 full shares and $9,020 in gratuities; the Cardinals voted 3114 shares. 
BASEBALL WORLD CHAMPIONSHIPS—1903-1943 ; 


Yr. ; Winners Won Losers Won|| Yr. Winners {Won Losers Won 
903 |Boston,A.L...| 5  |Pittsb’gh,N.L..| 3 ||1924 |Wash., A. L 4 
904 |N. Y.,'N. L. re|fused |play Boston, AL. 1925 |Pittsb’gh, N-L| 4 Washoleis ed 3 
905 |N.Y..N.L...: | 4 |Phila. A L..-.. 1 {]1926 |St. Louis, N-L..| 4 JN. Y. AL... 
906 |Chicago,A.L...| 4 |Chicago, N.L 2 Naw) As dees 4 |Pitts.; N.L 0 
907 |Chicago, N.L..| 4 |Detroit, A. L 0 4 |S. Lotis, NL. ] 0 
g08 Chicago, N.L..| 4 |Detroit, AL 1 4 |Chicago, N 1 
Pittsb’gh, N.L.| 4 |Detroit,A-L....| 3 4 |St. Louis WL 2 
a Phila. A-L....| 4 |Chicago,N.L...| 1 4 |Phila,, A’L... 3 
mreieniis., A. ta. o.|.94 |N.¥4N.L.....| °2 4 |Chicago,N.L..)| 0 
p12 |Boston,A.L...}| 4 |N. ¥..N 3 3 ashi AS Die tie 1 
913 |Phila., A.L....| 4 = 1 4. |Detroit, A.L..:} 3 
914 |Boston,N.L...| 4 |Phila.,A 0 4 |Chicago,N.L...) 2 
915 |Boston, A.L...| 4 /Phila., 1 4. | NLY., Nee ae ener 
“4 Boston, A.L...| 4 |B’kKlyn, N.L i 4 IN. Yi Nee 1 
17 |Chicago,A.L..| 4 t., N 2 4 |Chicago, N. 0 
918 |Boston, A. L 4 |Chicago, N. L. 2 4 |Cincinnati, N Oo. 
919 |Cincin., N.L...| 5 |Chicago, A. L 3 4 |Detroit, A. L...)) 3° 
920 |Cleyel’d, A.L..| 5 |B’klyn, N.L 2 4 |B’kiyn, N. L 1 
921 Xs N. L. : 5 N. ¥.. A. L 3 4 ON. eA 1 
TRING did es3 N. ¥., A. 4 |St. Louis, NL 
$33 i Aer Oe 4 AN. ¥.N. Lo... 2 f 
WORLD SERIES RECEIPTS AND ATTENDANCE SINCE 1921 
“as Clubs GjAtten.: Repts. || Yr. Clubs G|Atten. | Repts. 
N. Y¥., N. L-N. Y., A. L.. 8/269,977} $900,233|/1933|N. Y., N. L.-Wash., A. L..| 5]163,076 | $679,365 
IN YO N_L.-N. ¥.. A.L.. 5]185,947] 605,475||1934/S. L., N. L.-Detr., A.L...| 7/281,510 |1,128,995 
aIN. ¥.. A. L-N. ¥.. N.L.. 6/301/430]1,063,815|/1935| Detroit, A. L.~Chic., N. L.| 6]286,672 |1,173,794 
Wash, A. L.-N. ¥., N. L.- 7/283,665|1,093,104//1936|N. Y., A. L.-N. Y..N.L..| 6/302,924 |1,304,399 
Pitts., N. L.-wWash., A. L. . 7|282,848|/1,182,854//1937|N. Y., A. L.-N. ¥., N.L..| 5|238,142 11,085,994 
BISt. L.. N. L.-N. Y., A. L.. 7|/328,051/1,207,864||1938/N. Y., A. L.-Chicago, N. L.| 4/200,833 | 851,166 
N.Y. A. L-Pitts.. N.L.. 4/207:105] °783,217/|1939/N-Y.,'A. L.-Cin'nati, N. L.| 4|183,849 | 845,329 
b98|N.Y..A.L.-St. Louis, N.L. 4|199,072| 777,290//1940|Cine., N. 1..-Detroit, A. L.| 7|/281,927 |1,322,328 
1929 Phil. A. L-Chie., N. L... 5|190,490| 859,494/|1941|N. Y.. A. L.-B’klyn. N.L..| 5|235,773 |1,107,762 
980| Phila..A. L.-St. Louis, N.L. 6|212,619| 953.772||1942/|St. Louis, N.L.-N.Y., A. L.| 5|277,101 |1,205,249 
31/St. Louis, N.L.-Phila.,A.L. 7}231,567|1,030,723||1943)/N.Y., A.L.-St. Louis, N.L.| 5/277,312 |1,105,784 
B2|N. Y., A. L.-Chicago, N.L. 4/191,998] 713.377 | : 


i943-—All receipts of the third and fourth games, after deduction of the players’ share—$208,374,48— 
vere donated to the War Relief and Service Funds, Inc., which also received $100,000 from the radio 
ights. The players shared in the receipts of the first four games, while the commissioner’s offi’. 
Ihe competing clubs and the two leagues shared in the first and second games and got all the rece . 


604. The Yankees received $204,962 (60 per cent) and the Cardinals $136,641 (40 per cent.) 1. y 
‘ashington Senators, second in the American League, received $36,600 as did the Cincinnati Red p -® 


ad in the National League. The third place teams, Cleveland in the American League, and Br Pah 
.¥,30x . 


i the National League, received $24,400 each. To the fourth place teams, the Chicago Whit 
m the American League and the Pittsburgh Pirates in the National League, went $12,000 each. 


Receipts for 1934, 35, 36, 37, 39, 40, 41 and 42 include $100,000 each year for the broadcasting rights, 


United Service Organizations received $100,000 radio receipts and $262,926.65 gate receipts from 


he 1942 series. _ 

ny Longest Games Played in the Major Leagues 

oe ; NATIONAL LEAGUE—26 INNINGS, Boston, May 1, 1920 

Srookiyn Se _oeeeesee sees. 0000100000000000000000000 0-1 9 2 
Boston. .+---+--+++ OER ek seo pee 0000010000900000000000000 0-11 2 


ae called on account of darkness after 3 hours and 50 minutes play. 
‘Batteries—Cadore and Elliott; Oeschger and Gowdy. 


100000000000000 
o00001000000000 


uy 4 hours 47 minutes. 
Bee tes Coombe and Powers; Harris and Carrigan and Criger. 


Baseball Curtailed 1918 Season in World War I 


League, which appealed from the 
War conditions throughout the country curtailed ; the American 5 
3 base! eason i h major and minor | ruling é 
BS Be ie. tMany of the eaten circuits | appeal was laid before Secretary of War Baker, 

during the midsummer months as the result | who upheld the decision of the draft board. 

i patronage and the “work-or-Fight’”’ | ~ As a result of this ruling the National, American 
jaced professional baseball in sac eoratine ade ert Bree Moe f Fee eyed 

. 2 ay), 5 

pes Ne cat piekent inte National and American Leagues participated 
in the usual World Series after receiving the con- 
sent of the proper Government authorities. yn 


sf the fifth game. The total players’ pool was $488,005.74, and the Series teams’ share (70 per 4 ( 


in the case of catcher Eddie Ainsmith. The — 


. 


Seen Bvents—Baseball F 


Major League Winners, 1904-1943 


‘AMERICAN LEAGUE | 


Manager Year Winner 


. . | Washington. ... 

25. .| Washington. ... 
8}.616| Jones 

.613] Jennings 

31.588) Jennings ne os 

os Philadelphia . a4 

.|Philadelphia.. . 


1 1]Philadeiphia’: : . 
.|Philadelphia . 


| .|Philadeiphia .: 
, {Boston . 
‘|Philadelphia .: 


Si Philadelphia .. 1656 Cochrane. ., 


-616) Cochrane . 
.667| McCarthy .- 
-662) McCarthy 

3 -651) McCarthy. 
-629/Gleason, -702| McCarthy 
-636|Speaker. 4) Bak 
-641/Huggins 
-610/ Huggins 
-645| Huggins 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


1|.669| McCarthy 
.636| McCarthy 


20.90.00 00 00 69 00 00 G0 G0 a0 60 00 60 00 0000 600000 | Clubs 


3 
] 

oo 
QO 
.608 McGraw. 


j : 
Winner Year Winner Manag 


New York. 


1645 ene aS 
.597| Street .. 
.656|Street..... 
'584|Grimm .. 


Boston..:..... 
Philadelphia ,. . 
Brooklyn. 


| /|Cineinnati.. . 
40. .|Cincinnati .. 


on 2.0000 0060 nas cocoon cocoon onpocqn0000 | Clubs 


5 Philadelphi 
lak York. 


nh... . | |Detroit 227 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


‘ | |New York ot 


hic...10 
Detroitlo 13 
St.L..5 8 


Cleveland ; 


r’squel, Wash. . 
dini, Wash. . - 


‘Washington 153 5240 


155 
Philsdeipiis 155 5147 


e ~ 
‘fo9 4 < we ’ sei = @ o. 
o & 6 =~ < s B.S)" Bee = Ry 
S28 a8. 3 2 & Ses SER SSe,aS $ 
Sede ee te & a ea Be saaeg ea 5 82 
s8a35228 8 5 33 SES PER855 Se § Fe 
BOGCaAs BRE S & Oo 25eamnGeaz & 8S £& Sa 
11 13 12 12 17 17 16 98 56 .636 .... | St.L.... 12 15 15 13 19 13 18 105 49 .692 
.. 13 8 9 14 12 17 84 69 .549 i314] Cincin.10 .. 9 9 13 11 19 16 87 67 1565 18 
8 .. 15 15 9 10 16 82 71 .536 15% | Bklyn. 7 13 .. 11 10 9 17 14 81 72 .529 2334 
14 7... 910 14 18 82 -72 .532 16 Pitts.. 7 13 11... 14.10 12 13° 89 74 .519 (25 
713 .. 11 11 13 78 76 506 20 | Chic... 9 912 8 .. 1410 12 74 79 .484 3024 
13 12-32 .. .9:14 72 80.474 25 Boston 3 1112 12 8 .. 11 11 68 85 .444 3614 
12 8 i1 ee it 68 84 .447 29 Phila.. 9 3 5 10 12 11 ...14 64 90 .416 41 
6 4 9 S811 .. 4S 105 .318 49 Nox... 2 8 ..5 939-3 vs 55 98 359 4914 is 
CRUR tee TTING (Unofficial) Ngee of 
CLUB BATTING (Unofficial) St. Louis...... 157 5428 679 1516 70 038 4 41 
ab. rr. h. hr. rbi. sb. _ | Brooklyn. .... 153 5307 716 1454 39 
632 1401 77 569 36 .261 | Chicago....... 154 5277 648 1390 52 
155 5283 669 1352 100 625 47.256 | Pittsburgh.+.. 157 5352 668 1401 42 595 63 
153 5263 600 1344 54 551 46 .255 | Cincinnati. ... 155 5329 608 1362 43 
655 1328 47 610 140 .253 | Philadelphia... 157 5282 574 1324 66 
155 5243 573 1296 34 500 163 .247 | New York.... 156 5282 558 1308 81 
586 1274 78 541 36 .246| Boston....... 153 5196 465 1213 41 
55 5393 563 1314 56 508 87 .244 CLUB FIELDING nee 
501 1219 28 464 50 .237 s. § a. dp. 
: Cincinnati...... 155 4189)" 1950 3 1 87, 3 
uis. 5 2 4 
CLUB FIELDING (Unofficial) Pittsburgh. 157 4198 1894 169. Eee 
s. ‘, a. e. dp. pc. | New York 156 4163 1870 163 
155 4279 1898 158 172 .975 | Chicago. 154 4256 1837. 168 12! 
Bees 55 4266 1758 159 161 .974 | Boston.. . 153 4207 2020 176 
155 4132 1695 156 145 .974| Brookiyn....... 153 4112 1665 
Bat se Ad avee eet ioe HEE Ste Philadelphia. 157 4166 1805 
Seca ee 5 1 -97: BATTING AVERAGES pe tis 
155 4203 1831 166 164 °.973 . ab. nS * a 
153 4128 1780 179 142 .971 | Williams, pe Bo 69 6 
155 4199 1741 177 127 .971 | Musial, St. Louis. 157 617 10 
Herman, Brooklyn.. 153 584 7 
BATTING AVERAGES (Unofficial) LO ie ge ai ous +f} oae 
é. ab. r. wh. hr.rbi. pce. | Elliott, Pittsburgh.. 156 581 
20 26 4 46% *3 7 (385 | Witek. N. Y¥.-....4.. 153 623 
Soe, 17 70 12 26 1 10 .371| Waner, Brooklyn... 82 225 
85 242 28 85 4 33 .351 | Nicholson, Chicago... 154 607 
155 585 63 192 3 79 .328| Shoun, Cincinnati... 45 42 
60 164 22 53 1 15 .323| O'Brien, Pittsburgh. 89 233 
24 25 1 8 0 2 .320 | Vaughan, ee 149 610 
635 92 200 7 79 .315 | McCarthy, puree 78 313 
117 407 53 128 1 51 .315| Lomb'rdi, N. Y. 04 296 
59 79 8 24 5 29 .304 | Olmo, Brooklyn. "57 237 
140 606 79 182 1 42 .301 | F.M. McCormick, Cin.126 472 
Matte ota. Tab See at at 
ordagaray, yn.. 
PITCHING RECORDS (Unofficial) PITCHING RECORDS ‘onan 
’ $ ip. h. bb. so. w. 1. pe. ¢. ip. bb. so. w. 
0 253 196 -54 134 20 4 .833 | Brazle, St. Louis...13 87 4 6 
ee 85 109 113 32 31 7 2 .778 Dickson, St. Louis. 31 116 118 45 
: 37 68 43 33 32 12 4 .750| Brandt,'Pitts...... 29 58 56 
29 208 187 71 7217 7 .708| Lanning, Pitts..... 12 27 23 
" 36 164 126 -60 67 11° 5 .688 | Wyatt, Brooklyn...26 181 139 
. 33 168 147 54 78 10 5 .667 | Shoun, Cincinnati. . 44 145 131 
20 118 100 74 55 8 4 .667| Johnson, Phila.....21 113 110 
28 226 198 49 7015 8 .652 Cooper, St. Louis. 37 274 228 
23 155 131 69 5311 6 .647 | Sewell, ’Pittsburgh.. 35 265 267 
37 99 86 26 44 7 4 .636 | Newsom, Brooklyn. 22 125 113 
25 192 159 59 126 12 7 .632| Krist, St. Louis....34 163 141 
| 44 247 204 100 108 20 12 .625 Lanier, St. Louis. ..32 213 195 
“ 32 216 192 72 7615 9 .625 | Gumbert, St. Louis.21 132 115 
93°86 85 24 17 5 3 .625 | Pollet, St. Louis...16 118 83 
34 205 171 57 107 16 10 .615 Riddle, Cincinnati. 36 260 233 
39 145 160 58 4511 7 .611 Munger, St. Louis..32 93 104 
28 166 144 67 65 i1 7 .611 | Rowe, Phila....... 27 199 196 
21 149 140 56 41 11 7 .611 | Adams, New York. 70 139 119 
" 99 217 195 72 107 14 9 .609 | Bithorn, Chicago... -39 249 227 
37 257 232 83 87 18 12 .600 Brecheen, St. Louls.29 135 99 
* 92 119 134 37 57 6 4 .600| Allen, Bkn.-N. Y.. 3325 192375) 
10 34 34 20 16 3 2 .600 | Macon, Brooklyn..24 76 91 
28 147 130 58 62 10 7 .588 | Klinger, Pittsb’ gh..32 195 185 
-144 141 58 46 7 5 .583 | Prim, Chicago..... 60 67 
£ Sere 32 208 212 66 43 15 11 .577 | Heusser, Cincinnati.26 91 98 
. 36 273 246 77 70 17 14 .548 | Higbe, Brooklyn.. .35 185 190 
” 96 187 190 56 5112 10 .545) Wyse, Chicago.....38 156 159 
29 223 179 70 106 13 11 .542 | Passeau, Chicago... .35 256 245 
29 147 135 41 44 7 6 .538 Butcher, Pittsb'gh.33 192 190 
19 135 126 59 40 8 7 .533 | Beggs, Cincinnati. .39 116 122 
35 205 211 48 80 13.12 .520 Hanyzewski, Chi...33 130 120 2, 
31 224 217 74 113 11 11 .500 Starr, Cincinnati. . .36 218 201 9 
25 188 197 76 59 11 11 .500 | Javery, Boston.... 1 303 288 100 
38 188 199 52 47 11 11 .500 | Walters, Cincin 34 246 241 105 
96 201 149 75 95 19 10 .500 Tobin, Boston..... 33 250 
49 93 81 51 40 6 6 .500| White, St. Louis...14 79 
17 76 83 33.29 5 5 .500 Hubbell, "Newyork. 12 66 87 
24 85 93 46 44 4 4 .500 | Gee, Pittsburgh....15 82 89 7 


7716 ‘Sporting Events—1943 All-s 
American League ‘wins 1943 All-Star game 


Phe eleventh annual All-Star game between the American and National Leagues was play 

' Park, Philadelphia (July 13, a pee bie ap ae come he wen S pag eee ice 
to 3. second inning B oerr hit a home run off Mor oper with two on, | 

he gr - Fore two doubles, by Keltner and Wakefield, gave the America: 


off Vander Meer with the help of an error. J t , 

- inning on his single, Herman’s hit which took him to third and Musi 

trippled in the seventh and scored on a long fiy by Dixie Walker. 

a homer into the left field stands. i 
, i NATIONAL LEAGUE ; 


ae 


> 


ab. se. h. tb. 2b. 3b. hr. sh. sb.- bb. so. po. a. 
Beary 5 dee Bin 8 20) SOien 10> Oe pe OP (A ORm On eesO aemeos 
B22 20 APE Dt" Ol O10) PRG teens Olea Oasis 
AOE 2 SA OPEN Ob 20 sg COO See aa 
BO? O80 10) FOR On 50 a0" Fe Oe sa ae Om 
ren nn Ie 0 S40 10s 0.0 OE Os OL OUN , iNT Og ee Team 
2510-2 0G NO ¥ 20S NORL 0 SOLE a0 ry 07 Olan at ae 
lgrel 2. “O"8 O55 0. OFF OF Oe 20se. LON 0) gn0 eee 
W. Cooper, St. L : 2 ) 1 1 OF agnO. se WO 0 0.0 a) 7 1 
MombardlaNeweyOrk.e.0. 8.225 10° 40 004 0) 20s 10" 2510 0) Pie oie 
Walker, St. Louis, cf, .. PO Os 70 2s 0 0 OO) ao) 0) 0k i omne 
3) LQ 38a) OP) FES 2 1 2 O08 Olen Oe aes een 
2) 20) F210) HOS OOS SOLO On a0 mee ene ae 
12 OO OO OPO" COP ESO) TRO lean tage ana 
1p 00 02 80 0a 0820. Oi 10 2) Gee ae Oma 
Lies O49 210, Ow ee Os 05> 1005 Oe Or Oh ema cama 
ah OR 05050. ODS Oe Oe 000 2 Gs ei ies li oe 
0.52 OF V0or 10% OT he Os 0 0. Ui 30 Ola rn 
£10 ep On) 4704 OO 10) ko/0. OS Oe Ok a0 me Olan 
O10 40) 0, Oe: O20) 1020s 0-8 Ole 0a Oe 
Bits (svereies Dr 04.20... 0 OF 5) Ot 0% EOS) S00} ee 
ie) Pircaes VST 3 NO B61 Oe Bo OO alia Sa 


ed for Marion in seventh; {F. Walker batted for Sewell in seventh; tFrey batted for Javery, - 


es , : : 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


/ 

i 4 g ab. fr. h. tb. 2b. 3b. hr. sh. sb. bb. so. yee 

Washington, cf...... 2 1 0 0 0 +0 0 0 0 1 0 is 0 

r, Cleveland, 3b.... 4 1 1 2 1 0 0 0 0 0 2 2- 2 
eld, Detroit, If... .. 4 0 2 3 1 0 0 Q 6 0 1 3 Os 
, Washington, If... 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 ti) 0 1 a0 

St. Louis, ss.... 3 0 1 OM 720) 0 0 1 i) 0 0 1 3 
rt, Philadelphia, 1b... 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 to 

- 3 0 1 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 £90) 

5 Lees 3 1 0 Or > <0 0 a) 0 0 1 1 7 0 

ai aoe 2 1 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 1 1 3 0 
aie aA 4 1 2 5 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 3 3 

1 0 ha at 0 1) 0 0» 73.6 0 Oo - 90 Ee 

1 0 0 “0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 OS Fai 

Aowd 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

Co oe 0 0 OR a? i) 0 0° SOF 10 0 0 0 0 

29 5 SP 12 2 0 1 2 0 3 TS 2TAYOAOs 


k batted for Siebert in third; }Heath batted for Newhauser in sixth. 


SCORE BY INNINGS 


2 adc Ee ae oie 1° 0 680 8 SOL. goatee 
2 OSS Sa Bea Sets ae 0: Ag ato le 1 ee Ge 


. Cooper, Laabs, Early); off Vander Meer, : ( 
M. Cooper 1 (Keltner); by Vander Meer, Coen pC bse): OF Newhouser, Ie (Galayy 


Won 


Lost || Winner { Won ) Lost ~~ Winner | Won 


7 Yd 4 QO }/1931 whi 
ite Sox 

z = 5 1933 White Sox| 4 

‘ 4 3 |/1936 White Sox| 4 

3 * 4 2 ||1987 White 4 

: g 4 2  ||1939 White So 4 

4 > 4 2 1940 White Sox as 

4 3 ps - 1941 White Sox} 4 | 
te Sox 4 1 ri : 1942 White Sox 4 


‘ eries, Two tie games. : . 
i: No series was played 1904, 07, 08, 10 17, 18, 19, 20, 27, 29, 32, 34, 35, 38, 43 
ae theo Ee ' RECAPITULATION: Rie 
on » Lost Tie Games Won 
6 19 1 62 


1 


ro 
ae % 


NS 


Sporting Event—The All-Star Games; Most Valuable Players 777 


a, 

Record of All-Star Games, 1933-1943 

FIRST GAME—Chicago, July 6, acone - SEVENTH GAME—New York City, July 11, 1939 
flonals....:-.... 0000020002 8 06| Nationals.......... 0010000 i 
“stan ani ay Ss se ee 2 P Rarerinees #5 din Ue 00021 0 0 3 03 é i 
Bat — neke, Hubbell an : atteries—Derringer, Lee, Fette and } 
son, Hartnett; Gomez, Crowder, Grove and R. Ruffing, Bridges, Feller and Dickey ma a 


ell. 
Paid attendance—49,200; receipts $51,000. 


THIRD GAME Cleveland, July 8, 1935 
URS See 000100000—-1 1 
mericans......... 21001000 x—4 0 
Batteries—Walker, Schumacher, Derringer, J. 
an i J. Wilson, Hartnett; Gomez, Harder and 
pmsiey. 

Paid attendance—69,812; receipts $93,682 

FOURTH GAME—Boston, July 7, 1936 

nericans 000003003 7 1 
jionals Dt 


G 
Batteries—Grove, Rowe, Harder and R. Ferrell, 
ey; J. Dean, 


artnett. b 

Paid attendance—25,534; receipts $24,388. 
. FIFTH GAME—Washington, July 7, 1937 
jonals 0001110003 13 

mericans 13 2 

Batteries—J. Dean, Hubbell, Blanton, Grissom, 

ungo, Walters and Hartnett, Mancuso; Gomez, 
idges, Harder and Dickey. 

Paid attendance—31,391; receipts $28,475. 

. SIXTH GAME—Cincinnati, July 6, 1938 
ericans 00 1—1 7 


C. 
mn 000000 
MEALSS sieve d's = 9 os 3 
teri 


tio 10-04 .0 6.2.6 5 __ 0 
Batteries—Gomez, Allen, Grove and Dickey; 
mder Meer, W. M. 


0 


Lee, ”’ Brown and Lombardi. 
Paid attendance—27,069; receipts $38,469. 


After deductions for taxes and expenses from 
= receipts, the balance from the first eight games 
nt to the Ball Players’ Benevolence Fund for 
* support of indigent former players. The balance 
opm the ninth game went to the United Service 

anizations, and of the receipts of the tenth 
me $50,000 went to purchase baseball equipment 
xr the soldiers and sailors in the service of their 


EIGHTH GAME—St. Louis, Mo., July 9, 
American 00000000 00 
30000001 x4 


1940 

3 i 
7 0 
Hayes, Hemsley; PES Waiters, Wyatt, French. 


Paid attendance—32,373; receipts $42,420.79. 


NINTH GAME—Detroit, Mich., July 8, 1941 
National 0000012205 10 2 
American |.......000101014-7 iil 3 

Batteries—Wyatt, Derringer, Walters, Passeau 
and Owen, Lopez, Danning; Feller, Lee, Hudson. 
Smith and Dickey, Hayes. 

Paid attendance—54,674; receipts, $63,267.08. 


TENTH GAME—New York City, July 6, 1942 
0—3 


American .........- 30000000 7 9 
National ..2-<-7: ... 000000010—1 6 1 

Batteries—Chandler, Benton and Tebbetts; M. 
Cooper, Vander Meer, Passeau, Walters and W.. 


Wawona. 2.8) cc 1000001013 10 3 
American .........03101000x—5 8 1 
Batteries—M. Cooper, Vander Meer, Sewell. 


Javery and W. Cooper, Lombardi; Leonard, New- 
houser, Hughson and Early 


Paid attendance—31,933: receipts $65,174. 


RECAPITULATION We Shs 
American .....0...-.. %..-5 - nea Beg eatin 8 3 
National ..2... 5.9... -=2- Se se pres 8 
Total attendance—484,960; total receipts $624,- 


884.25. + 
country and the remainder to the Army Enrergency 
Relief. The receipts of the 11th game were turned 
over to the Bat and Ball Fund that provides ath- 
letic equipment for service men. To the gate re- 
ceipts of $65,174, there was added $50,000—$25,000 
from radio rights, $20,000 from the office of Base- 
ball Commissioner Kenesaw M. Landis and $2,500 
from each major league club—bringing the total 
for the fund to $115,774. ‘ r 


py : Most Valuable 
\ NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Player Club 
Pazzy Vance... -.---- eves eee’ Brooklyn 
Rogers Hornsby ...----------+++777" St. Louis 
“Bob O'Farrell .....-:-+---++erreess St. Louis 
7 Paul Waner. ..----- sere et Pittsburgh 
58-——Jim Bottomley .....---+---------*" St. Louis 
929—Rogers Hormsby ..- -- ----0+--ee eee ee Chicago 
3 ard. 
! 3 Tprankie Ty ve Oa pees St. Louis 
huck Klein....-------- Philadelphia 
Carl Hubbell...-...---- New Yor 
--Dizzy Dean.....-.--- .St, Louis 
: abby Hartnett...- . Chicago 
936 ‘atl Hubbell....-.- New York 
i937—Joe Medwick. -.- _..St. Louis 
38—Ernie Lombardi.....------------- Cincinnati 
39—Bucky Waiters.. .....-Cincinnati 
f940-—Frank McCormick...----------+-- Cincinnati 
941—Dolph Camilli .....--------+10+7 7 eee 
Mort Cooper caer 


Stanley Musial 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Player Awards 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Year Player chip 
1924—Walter Johuson.....-.-----.--+- Washingt, 
1925—Roger Peckinpaugh. Washini 
1926—George Burms....--.--+-++++++0+-4 Cleve 
1927—Lou Gehrig....---.+5-..+++0++e-s- ew 
1928—Mickey Cochrane......-++-+++-- Philadelp. 


1929—-No award 
1930—No award 


1931—Lefty Grove 

1932—Jimmy Foxx....----- <5 vo aee Philadelphia 
1933—Jimmy FoxX........-+---¢+0--05 Philadelphia 
1934—-Mickey Cochrane... ...++-+++s+++ser++ Detroit 


1935—Hank Greenberg 
1936—Lou Gehrig... 
1937—Charley Gehringer... 
1938—Jimmy Foxx 
1939—Joe DiMaggio 

4940—Hank Greenberg 
1941—Joe DiMaggio... 
1942—Joe Gordon..... 
1943—-Spurgeon Chandler 


Home Run Distances in Baseball Parks 


a 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Ne 
Feet from plate 
Paty Ce ange to fence 
Name of park ae GE LLY City Name of park rer. GF ltr 
Bo a Te ee oe aa | aoe are —|— 
ank' _...| 296] 461] 301||New York... Polo Grounds... --- 257, 505| 297 
Renny So 301| 420) 315 Brooklyn....- Ebbets Field. .. Sen a8 aoe 
Park 5. 4.5% 290| 450 Chicago. ...--- Wrigley Field Fe 
Municipal Stadium Pittsburgh... . |Forbes Field an ae ae 
Briggs Stadium Cincinnati. ... Crosley Field 6 ge7\ Bae 
Gomiske Park : St. poe een 8 igen pe : ory 428| S85 
Boston....--- . Leag 
ants Park..-.| 310] 425) 351 Philadelphia. ..|Shibe Park.....- 331| 468] 335 
Shibe Park.-....---| 3311 468 335 


Sc. suk oe Oat eee Philadelphia : 


Minor League 


Pennant Winners in 1943 


- Playoff won by Columbus by defeating Indian- 
apolis, 3 to 0. 


are BATTING AVERAGES (Unofficial) 

Tipe 309 Yr ai op he abl pe. 

Ee apoledo. sesh. Le 09 47 : 
Bs me Bartle, Milwaukee....._. 534 185 29 9 10 96 .346 
‘Marion, St, Paul.......: 125 42 4 1 4 18 1336 
Weintraub, Pee eins and 467 156 27 3 16 96 .334 
Mack, Columbus.....///132° 44 13 2 1 21 °333 
Boken, PROIGAO ean 3 vie 93 31 7 O O10 333 
Wieczorek, Columbus....530 174 31 3 9 97 .328 
Becker, Milwaukee... ... 353 115 22 8 4 61 326 
a Bergamo, Columbus..... 500 162 35 9 0 51 324 
; - Garrison, Louisville... 358 116 20 5 8 61 1324 
nglish, Indianapolis... .543 175 26 3 3 83 ‘322 
ann Pike, Indianapolis. stig tcee ~855 113 13 6 7 64 (318 
fh -GCriscola, Toledo......... 315 100 13 3 6 45 (317 
cs Dockins, Columbus...... 60 19 0 0 O 5 .317 
 MeBridé, Louisville. ./11465 143 19 6 0 59 308 
‘Martin, Milwaukee 492 151°28 2 13 65 .307 
ieee ie Sk te ie 

dianapolis.. . z 
OE ft z 27 4 0 O 11 (303 
22 13 6 52 (301 
| ie eee et 

WS TRE are a a 21 : 
eae, ance City...133 40 9 0 220 ‘301 

t) 


_ PITCHING jy at aa aD 
1. h. 


‘Ha aust 
itcholas, St. Paul. 
ye | 


a i 

Ee: 

fi oS oy 

Ga? oo a8 

he orl au HO 
; eles. 10 15 15 20 17 16 17 110 45 .710 ~~ 
angele 4 . 12 14 141317 15 89 66 1574 21 
' Seattle.. 913 .. 12 11 15 10 15. 85 70 1348-25 
_ Portlandl0 10 9 .. 11 12 10 17 79 -76 ‘510 31 
‘Hollywd 8 81010 .. 7 1317~73 82 1471 37 
- Qakland.5 15 6 9 7 .. 1219 73 82 ‘471 37 
_ §mDiego 8 S11 1718» 14 85 .452 40 
Sac’m'to 4 6 6 5 8 7 41 114 1265 69 


eT Se 
Playoff won By San Francisco by defeating Los 
Angeles, 4 to 2. 


Playoff won by Syracuse by 
4 to 2. 


BATTING AVERAGES 

sg. ab..\x: 

Macon, Montreal. 24 92 15 
Sch’nd’st, Roch. .136 554 79 


Olmo, Montreal. . 89 352 


56 
Levy, Newark.. 144 517 Tih 
Van Robays, Tor. 83 300 45 
Staller, Balto.....158 568 76 
Ortiz, Montreal... 152 562 82 


PITCHING RECORDS 


Sip: 
J. Page, Newark... .28.189 132 
Hamlin, Toronto. . /31 228 192 
Chipman, Montreal. 34 217 189 
Strincevich, Tor....35 223 204 
Donnelly, Roch. -29 191 138 
Saree Salto ge 8 276 244 


Duniel, Newark. 


2 
Hopper, Toronto. - -36 219 182 1 


Hutchinson, Roch... 36 265 259 
Howell, Syracuse. . 28 192 155 
Bartleson, Syracuse.27 153 131 


Shuman, Toronto. .22 5] 


39 
Schmidt, Rochester.34 201 191 
Holeombe, Newark.28 162 133 
‘Gentry, Buffalo..... 40 281 224 


Hiller, pees 6 177 137 


150 
Room Montreal. . -23 145 127 
PACIFIC coast BATTING (Unofficial) oe } 


Battin 


Steinb’her, San Fra 


Dobbins, Seattle. . -115 412 130 
Luby, Oakland. . -157 584 184 
Maiiho, Oakland... -155 598 188 
Uhalt, San Francisco. 136 511 160 
Gabrielson, Seattle. ...... 129 415 129 
Clements, Holly wodd -156 613 187 
Jones, Sacramento. . “129 477 145 
Wheeler, San Diego... -133 494 149 
PACIFIC coast PITCHING (Unofficial) 
w. 1 
Phipps, Los Angeles. . 17 5 
Epperly, San Francisco...) 16 5 
Root, Hollywood....... 0/7" LOS eto 
Gehrman, Los Angeles......_. 2 8 
Lynn, Los Angeles....../ 117! 21 8 
Raffensberger, Los Angeles... 19 11 
Chelini, Oakland..........). 12 7 
Joyce, San Francisco...) °° 77 20 - 12 
Liska, Portland... . . pea. Igy TT 
Dasso, San Diego.......2. 777 12 Sul 
Speece, Seattle.../022 727! 13 9 
Pippen, Oakland. |... 177277° 20: 15 
R. Smith, Holly wood. ; RPA Ler 
Seats, San Francisco. See ONS Dene ite 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION * INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE 
E | 
2] o > = rel 
oO) = = ¥ oat « oe 16 o : 
Oe Ret eam” 8 arg eo exsneae es 8 
5 3 2 ne Oh 3 a mp 3 e. @ £ i oD 
ae@gebog 2 cy ae Oo a oes ane oO. 
Pests Gets gy & PEERGESES saa 8 
= 3S = 6 as a ee) oS " 6 , ; 
Rs SS ORRSe ae § € o Fa2aseaaSE § go: 
Milwkee.. 9 11 12 12 14 17 15 90 61.596 Toronto... 14 15 11 14 11-16 14 95 57 
Gnd'polis13.. 8 14 14 11 12 13 85 67 559 514 | Newark. 8... 914 15 14 12 13 S eG 
Col’bus 11 12 .. 11 13 10-12 15 84 67.556 Syracuse 7 13 .. 11 9 13 12 17 82 71 
Toledo 10 8 11 .. 10 15 10 12 76 76-500 141¢ |. Montr'l.10 8 ii .. 11 11 13 19 28 46” 
‘Lou'ville 8 8 9 ii .. 13 11 10 70 811464 20 Roch’st’r 7 6 13 ii .. 12 12 13 74 78 | 
Minn'lis 8 11 11 9 .. 12 9 67 84.444 23 Balto...11 8 911 10 .. 12 12 73 81. 
K. City 5.10 1012 11 8 .. 11 67 85.441 23% | Buffalo. 6 10 9 9 10 i0 .. 12 68 BY Ast oe 
St.Paul 6 9 7 9 12 13 ii .. 67 85.441 2344 | JerseyG.8 9 5 9 910 10 ~~ G6 S54 -aen SEL 


defeating Toronto) 


(Unofficial) 
h.° hr. rbi: pe. 
2 33 


2 
r 


nN 
ret 
bot ee 


iit 
NO 
SWHRISWOOM OOM AMM Go~InIGIEN 


so. 
76 pet. 
60. 
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fi 2 . ° 
Major League No-Hit Games Since 1920 

Pitcher Clubs Score 

ABC E Ay er Johnson...............|Washington-Boston A.... 1-0 

es PA ARODERCBOINN cc risig) es Chiecago-Detroit A....... i 2-0 are 

New York-Philadelphia Sek 6-0 

New York-Philadelphia 2-0 

Boston-Philadelphia 4-0 

St. Louis-Boston N.....-....e see eee 5-0 

..|Brooklyn-Philadelphia N...........+ 10-1 

../Ghieago-Boston A... .. cee eee et eeeee 6-0 

.(New York-Pittsburgh N..........+++ 11-0 

|Cleveland-St. Louis A......s.+0+++++> +0 

| Washington-Boston Pere aS 5-0 

St. Louis-Boston A....... se see eres ne 

iSt. Louis-Brooklyn N........+-s.++> 3-0 

Chicago-Cleveland A........-++- Mee 5-0 

Chieago-St. Louis A.......0s.0% “A 8-0 

Ete W pe hic ws Vander Meer...........|Cincinnati-Boston N....... é 3-0 
Ea Oe SS Vander Meer***......../Cincinnati-Brooklyn N.. 6-0 
PCG Woes wtorere Pearson............-+-|New York-Cleveland A 13-0 
FS eek Feller****.............|Cleveland-Chicago A, . . 1-0 
Pha do eb de oi Carleton.......-.--..--|Brooklyn-Cincinnati N. 3-0 
Oe ee |Warneke.........--..-. iSt. Louis-Cincinnati N.. 2-0 

*Robertson pitched a perfect game, not a man reaching first base. **Newsom pitched nine hitless in- 


S and allowed one hit in tenth. ***Night game. 5**Opening game of season, ; 


' Joe DiMaggio’s Record for Consecutive Hitting 
Joe DiMaggio, center fielder of the New York | games for he connected in the All-Star game (July 
lankees, rapped a single off Pitcher Edgar Smith, 8) but that does not count in the official league 
‘the Chicago White Sox (May 15, 1941) and for records. His batting average for the 56 games was 
. . 408. At the time Keeler made his record the batter 
consecutive American League games thereafter 
: * Was not hampered by the foul strike rule. j 
i safely. He was stopped (July 17) in Cleveland | “ Sisler in his streak of 41 games went to bat 170 
th and Jim Bagby, Jr. DiMaggio’s per- | tj i ich 
y Al Smi times, scored 41 runs, made 78 hits, which included 
mance broke the modern record of hitting safely | 13 doubles and eight triples, for a batting average 4 
41 consecutive games made (1922) by George | of .459. 4 
er, of the St. Louis Browns. Another record of The all-time minor league record of ie tag aes 
games, made (1897) by Willie Keeler, of the | in consecutive games was made (1919) by Joe : 
fimore Orioles. also went into the discard. | Wilhoit, of Wichita in the Western League, 67 
ctually DiMaggio hit safely in 57 consecutive | games. 


Other National Association 1943 Winners 


Source: National Associaticn of Professional Baseball Leagues 


Finished Won Finished Won : 
League Class First play-off League Class First play-off © 
hern Ass'n.....| A-i jist haif— *Nashville ||Interstate League...| B *Lancaster Lancaster 
Nashville |Piedmont League...| B *Portsmouth  |Norfolk 
2nd half— Appalachian League} D *Bristol rwin 
\ New Orleans | : \Pony League....... *Lockport « | Wellsville 
Bastern League....| A  |*Scranton | Elmira ||+T'win Ports League| E__ |*Superior 


#Won championship; League disbanded July 13. 

‘ MINOR LEAGUES SUSPENDED FOR 1943 SEASON 
-aA-i—Texas. ; f DF aaa, Georgie ee Noxts Core 
-B-So . . =4 tb tate: Penn State Association; isconsin State. 
uth Atlantic; Southeastern; gare, The Mountain State League (Class C) did n 


vestern International. take the necessary steps to suspend, and fai 
_@—Canadian-American; Middle Atlantic; North- | qualify, automatically disbanded and its te 
tn; Pioneer; Virginia; Western. is open. 
National Semi-Pro Baseball Champions 
Champion Bunner-up as 
4935 Bismarck, N. D. Duncan (Okla.) Halliburton Cementers ‘ 
7936 Duncan (Okla.) Halliburton Cementers Buford (Ga.) Bona Allens re 
4937 Enid (Okla.) Eason Oilers Buford (Ga.) Bona Allens 
938 Buford (Ga.) Bona Allens Enid (Oxkla.) Eason Oilers A 
4039 Duncan (Okla.) Halliburton Cementers Mt. Pleasant free Cubs. 
g Enid (Okla.) Champlin Refiners Mt. Pleasant (Tex.) Cubs i 
Enid (Okla.) Champlin Refiners Waco (Tex.) Dons 
Wichita (Kas.) Boeing Bombers Waco (Tex.) Dons 
Camp Wheeler (Ga.) Spokes A ‘ eee Stags Ne ened si neeuael onesie a 
a ionship tournament is staged annually chita, Se i: 
; pane nations chat plate tournaments under the direction of the National ‘Semi-Pro Baseball Congress, < 
Dumont, president. Wichita. Kas. Aa 
u - United States Soft Ball Champions e a 
4 3—J. Boos * 33-Great Northerns; Chicago a 
ts , Chicago. 1935, reat Northerns; cago. die 
A 1983—J. 1 Gia Club, Kenosha, Wis. 1934—Hart Motors, Chicago. 
2 1935—-Crimson Coaches, Toledo, O. 1935—Bloomer Girls, Cleveland, oO. 
193¢—Kodak Park, Rochester, N. ¥. 193¢—National Mfg. Co., Cleveland. 
1937—Briggs Mfe. Co., Detro’ 1937—National Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 
seen Sitiutan ie Brlm Annas, Sal 
‘ton, * , { 
Bae 100 Boose Barks, Hoch enter N, Y. 1940—Ramblers, Phoenix, Ariz. 
cy 1941—-Bendix Brakes, South Bend, Ind. 1941—Higgins Midgets, Tulsa, Okla, 
oy 1942—D: Rock Oilers, Tulsa, Okla. 1942—Jax Brewers, New Orleans. / 
5 1943—-Spokes, Camp Wheeler, Georgia. 41943—Army Flyers, Enid. Okla, 


4 American Legion Junior Baseball World Champions se 
9: 6—Spartan’ 9—Omaha, Neb. 1942—Los Angeles, Calif. Py 
epee ea ns tag tai / 1938S ibemarle, N.C, | 1843—Minneapolis. 


1934—C: Md. | 1937—Lynn, Mass. 
35 Bumaberiang, aa 1938—San Diego, Calif. 1941—San Diego, Calif. 


i 
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Major League Baseball Attendance 
Source: The Associated Press. _ Bia 
TIONAL LEAGUE ‘ AMERICAN LEAGUE 
ae 1943. 1942. Change. 1943. 1942. 
Brooklyn .. . 688,633 1,087,860 — 399,277 : 
Plitabe eh : ? 
Cuieice , Ge ee , ; Chicago 3 
New York .=..: 3 Cleveland ... 
Philadelphia : Philadelphia 
Cincinnati Boston 
Beston 


MOLAR noise cade 3,967,755 4,664,757 — 697,002 Total 
4 : Grand totals—1943, 7,714,636—1942, 8,874,755. 
~ 1941—5,029,689 1941—5, 220,519 
1940—4,848,300 ‘ 1940—5, 433,391 
1939—5,079,400 1939—4,270,602 


* s . e 4 s 
1943 Major League Spring Training Sites. 
Vico American League National League; 
"New York—Asbury Park, N. J. _ | St. Louis—Cairo, TI. 
_ Washington—Washington. Boston—Wallingford, Conn. 

, Philadelphia—Wilmington, Del. Pittsburgh—Muncie, Ind. 
Detroit—Evansville, Ind. Cincinnati—Bloomington, Ind. 
Boston—Medford, Mass. Brooklyn—Bear Mountain, N. J. 
Chicago—French Lick Springs, Ind. Chicago—French Lick Springs, Ind. 
“St. Louis—Cape Girardeau, Mo. Philadelphia—Swarthmore, Pa. 

_ Cleveland—Lafayette, Ind. New York—Lakewood, N. J. - 

_ By order of Commissioner Landis the 1944 spring training camps will be pitched in the North. 


Pitchers Who Have Won 300 Big League Games 


Beer be Yrs. . PC. 
ee Y e 
Denton T. (Cy) Youn F John Clarkson 
., Walter cabaret mcs 2 i Bddie’Planixt $3 ete ss. eee 17 


Charles Radbourne 
Mickey Welch 


3,746,881 


, 


meter owned by the Cleveland Indians. The p : 
vious record was held by Dee Miles, of the P| 


assisted. There were eight flies to the outfield a) 


seven strikeouts. The previous record torts le 
g. 8, 1843) established a major league | assists in a game, 


they finished the contest without | White Sox (1917) 
redit for assist. Only five balls were hit on the | (1924 and 1938) 
ground, all directly at George McQuinn, first base- | York Yankees (i 
lan jor the Browns who made the putouts un- | Reds (1938). 


Baseball Nets War Services $326,558.84 


‘ t ¢ « ‘ 

xteen special war baseball games, played in the ; check for $163,279.42. The largest single contr 

: es during the season | bution was provided by the New York Giant-Pi 
burgh Pirate game in Pittsburgh—$35,844.86. ‘Th! 
Chicago White Sox-Washington Senators’ game 


wre topped the American League with 


3 s s : 
Corn Husking Champions 
Source: The Farmer, St. Paul, Minn. 


Wt. of | Wt. of [Deduct] Wt. of |Deduct) Total 1 —N 5 
Champion Corn’| Glean.| Giean.| Husks | Husks peauce. ee BY 


.) Fred Stanek, Ia 
q Til......|Elmer Williams, Il 
6—Neb....|Fred Stanek, Ia... 
_ 1927—Mi -|Fred Stanek, Ia. 
.| Walter Olson, Ti 
.-.|Walter Clson, Ill 
.|Fred Stanek, Ia 


a= 
BROVSoBNsog 


OME HAI I0O 
ALOE DH CORY 


- 1940—Iowa..: ; ; 
- (941—Tll......|Floyd Wise, Il, nile Sy 
(942 Discontinued for duration of war. 


The time alloted for each contest is 80 minutes. 


Sporting Events—Stadiums and Their Capacities 
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o Famous Stadiums of America 


Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 


; Grand- Bleach- - 
_(*) Name and Location City stand ers =o 
erican Legion.................. Charlotte, N.C er yeraso' sl cs 
yhbold (Syracuse U.)............ Syrae ey et 50 aplele 17,350 
r ‘Gee Michie Stadt) yracuse, N. Y...... 19,500 15,000 34,500 
e} otumbia U.)......5.. New-York, N. Y...;: 33,0€ 
0 OTS a eS oot ares San Diego, Calif..... 30.000 ge 
ti —s ME Pe nee aos vc ols > Baltimore, Md....... 60,000 80,000 
OM Ee 84 noe airéy pene Detroit, Mich.......! 47,000 : 
ion 1 58,000 
og CEES 6 Ne ee a 22/872 2 
talo Cv) (o.) “Memorial. 222200221! Lewisb 8,000 18,000 
emorial.. 21212! ; nee 
Pp Randall CO of Wis). 22. rept oo oon 
ago EER ae ee 20/339 20'3: “ 
TEAST aaa ogee 22'000 Phe 
e pea. Fahite Municipa 68,000 100;000 
do, of). . 
percy Parks... - 50,000 30000 
nell (U.) Crescen' 21500 32/000 
tton Bowl....... 48'006 000 
ey er of CREE, eee 23,500 35,000 
y Hield (Vaniderbiit'U).. 33'000 Beaten 
MPOTUORSIEYS coos ols eet ein 4D 35,000 ‘000 
PoNorinwesiern 212 Oe Wel cee 000 50,000 
a eae ee Ni 34.000 40000 
ds Track (U. of Calif.)....-. Berkeley, Calit. eo 23.000 Pac ehes 
way 2 eae Boston, Mass. . Sat eee 8,000 “40,000 
ROME AE tc ee cna o =» Pittsburgh, Pa....... 29,617 3,850 38,7 
snklin Field (U. bg) ee a Philadelphia, Eg any 61,610 16,494 78,104 
a] Field cecal po Atlanta, Gas is. 0% 27,000 3,000 30,000 
ERY ee A Pije.c 5 se pe « Washington, D. C....} 20,909 8,704 35,407 
of oa OE ee oe Boston, Mass........ £0. FDO oi fins S ute eons 7,750 
 (G. of) Memorial.......-.- Ghampaleuc | 1\ bee eee 55,000 14,000 69,000 
a (U.) Memorial...........- Bloomington, Ind.... 22,000 3,000 25,000 
u lis Speedway............- eeg Sy st Ce azo B0,000 A ius ssstee 35,000 
in ae eer .| Iowa City, Ia F 44,834 2,000, 6,834 
a (U. of) Memorial. ‘| Lawrence, Kan 38,000 2,000 40,000 
“ya ea + ee ees San Francisco, Calif. - GB,000 fb... see on 60,000 
fe Field (Tex. A & M Coll Coll. Sta., Texas..... SS, 000 HE sb sn pees 33,000 
20 Bee Birmingham, Ala..... 21,063 4,000 25.000 
Angeles Memorial. . Los Angeles, Calif... : FOS; 000 Vs ees Stee 103,000 
is State University | University, La....... 50,000 5,000 55,000 
lis on "Square Garden. . .| New York, N. Y....'. 13,392 Pet ee 18,392 
‘dison mn Square Garden Bowl...... Long Island, a Pista ed BOON PFt. 2 see 65, 
shie Ast agg Oe AS Pe West Point, X ee 21,411 6,506 27,917 
gan Ann Arbor, Mien. i 36,0080 4 Jakes. ees 86,000 
Minneapolis, Minn. . 50,600 12,000 ul 
Commbia Mes o.: otis sas> s,s 23,458 27,500 
Morgantown, W. Va 800 7,000 40,000 
Pertiand, Ore.. 25,000 10,000 35, 000 
Lincoln, Nebr....... 30,000 7,000 40,000 
Boulder, Colo. ...... 30,000 2,000 32,000 
Notre Dame, Ind.... 3B;000 OH . tian ets dim 56,000 
State Columbus, Ohio 10,000 74,000 
oma (U. of) Memorial... ....-.- Norman, Okl 3,50! ,900 © 
e Bowl (U. of oy BGK <.-% Miami, Fla..:.....-.| 40,000 |.......-. 40,000 
Uv.) Princeton, N. J......| ‘50,609 |......... 50,609 
.| Philadelphia, P. Sh DOA ea Aub ain asta 130,000 
.| Pittsburgh, Pa. A 10,000 ,000 
New York, N. Y..... 52,000 4,000 ,000 
Buflalo; NGM. boo alle wale Se eve feats og os 37, 
Iman, Wash...... 22 ,000 5,000 30,000 
‘| Jersey City, N. J 14,000 12,000 70, 
Pasadena, Calif... 86, 4,000 90,01 
Lafayette, Ind....... 24,000 7,000 31,000 
Athens, Ga..........- 25000 Ot dats sem nial 32,000 
San Francisco, Calif. . 18.600 2,100 25,000 
Knoxvilie, Tenn......|..-25--2- |-++ese 35,000 
Philadelphia, Pa..... 30, 3,000 50,000 
Chicago, UC No. =~ 77112 102,000 200,000 
St: Tous Mou. oa. 26,199 7,500 33,699 
Chicago, 2. co os 26,000 30,000 000 
Stanford U., Calif....).......-. 90, 90,000 
r Bow 1 (see Tulane) 
se Senora Badia aay te ee 
see f 
19,800 |...--1-+> 19,800 
Siete sods gee 
150 18,962 
13,748 30,000 
Sees 73,000 
5,000 38,396 
PO Bore! 70,896 
14,000 90,000 


“PS ea 
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Intercollegiate Rowing at Poughkeep sie 


The leading American rowing colleges’ (except 
Yale and Harvard) have sent eight-oared crews to 
compete over the four-mile course on the Hudson 
River at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., since 1895. Columbia 
won that year, defeating Cornell and Pennsylvania 
in that order; In 1896 morale defeated Harvard, 
Pennsylvania and Columbia. 

In 1897 Cornell defeated Columbia and Pennsyl- 

\ Seep on July 2, aoe defeating Yale and Harvard 
t New London on June 25. The following year, 
1898, the three-mile course on Lake Saratoga was 
used, Pennsylvania defeating Cornell, Wisconsin 
and Columbia. In the crews returned to 
Poughkeepsie. Pennsylvania won that year, and 
subsequent winners were: 1900, Pennsylvania; 1901, 
\ Cornell; 1902, Cornell; 1903, Cornell; 1904, Syra- 
cuse; 1905, Cornell; 1906, Cornell; 1907, Cornell; 
\ 1908, Syracuse; 1909, Cornell; 1910, Cornell; 1911, 
; Cornell; 1912, Cornell; reg Syracuse; 1914, Co- 
~ lumbia; 1915, Cornell; 1916, Syracuse. 
Racing was droppe during the war years and 
‘was resumed by four ee ae a two-mile course 
on Lake Cayuga, Ithaca, N ¥-5, on June 19, 1920, 
_when Syracuse won in 11 m. 2 35 sec. The colleges 
again returned to Poughkeepsie in 1921 and.for 
four years rowed over a three-mile course, but 


Year Winner Second 


1923, June 28.}Wash., 14. es 1-5| Navy, 
.|Wash., 15.02 Wise'n, 
.|Navy, 19.24 4-5 Ae oe 19 28 
.|Wash., 19.28 3-5|Na 19,2 
.|Col’bia., 20.57 Wash. 

‘Galif., "18.35 4-5|Col'’bia, 
.|Col’bia, 22.58 Wash., 
21.42 S’acuse, 
18.54 1-5/Cornell, 
19.55 Cc Ll, 


18.38 


18.12 3-5] Wash., 
22.4 Cornell 
1941, June 25/|Wash., 18 33 3 |Calif., 


 1942-1943—-Not rowed—war 


In 1937, Columbia (19. 


al Sa 2-5) was sixth 
In 1938, Cornell (18 


so 941, Wisconsin (is: 
} aa Coltabia (19:35.5) ninth 

NT FRESHMEN EIGHTS: course two miles 
Winner 


-|Cornell... 

.|Pennsylv’a at; 22 3-5 Soe 

Syracuse 9.59 nn’ via. . 
aiumbia: 11. We 3-5 Galit 380. oe 


iy ib June 18. ate 1-5 cao =f 
e ere . . = Trinceton. . 
re dedi): ‘June 25...../Cornell... 9.577 |Wiscon...- 
ek 194%-1943—Not rowed-—war. 


__. *Course record, Freshman record, Cornell, 1909, 


Bannan Bvents—Intercollegiate Rowing 


UNIVERSITY EIGHT-OAR CREWS; POUGHKEEPSIE, 


14.07 2-5|Col’bia, 14.15 4-5|Syracuse 
15.09 2-5|Cornell, 15.15 3-5|Pen’via, 15.23 3-5|S’acuse, 15.25% 
Wisc'n, 19.58 
29 3-5|S’acuse, 19.53 4-5|/Pen'via 20.03 4-5|Col’bia 20.05 
20.59 3-5 re 


1 
23.08 4-5|Pen’ via, 23.41 2-5| Navy, 
fata 4-5|M.1.T., 21. Calif., 

Wash., 
Wash., 
19. 48 4-5| Navy, 


In 1936, «esos tale oe 3) was sixth; Syracuse (19. EO seventh 

; Wisconsin (19.2 

8:38 ee o5) was sixth; Syracuse (18:40 1-5) seven’ 

a a 1939, Wisconsin (18:40 2-5) was sixth; Columbia (18.50) seventh. i 

ls in 1940, Columbia (24. ae Ailey sixth; Wisconsin (24.06) seventh; Princeton (24.09) eighth. | 
9.4) was sixth; Rutgers (19:29.8) seventh; M. I, 


Second 
9.27 4-5 Soe E 


In the 1941 Freshman race Syracuse was third, Pri 
‘In the 1941 Junior Eights race Cornell was third, ets Sor oe rw a 
9.118 


resumed the four-mile course a 1925. 
results of the races from 1901 to 1935— ‘inclusi 
be found in The World STOR Ba for 1936 on 
818. The regatta was omitted 1933. % 

California established a. reeoud for the cours; 
1939, 18 mins., 1235 seconds for four miles. . 

Freshman races’ were rowed over a two- 
course at Poughkeepsie from 1896 to 1916, , 
winners being: 1896, Cornell; 1897, Comer 
(at Saratoga), Cornell; 1899, Cornell; 
sin; 1901, Pennsylvania; anna reat "1808 
nell; 1904, Syracuse; 1905, Cornell; 1906, BS) : 
1907, Wisconsin; 1908, Cornell; 1909, Cornell; 
Cornell; 1911, Columbia; 1912, ‘Cornell; 
Cornell: 1914, Cornell; 1915, Syracuse; goles Y 
nell. They rowed at Lake Cayuga in 20 Cor s) 
winning, and returned with the Fadia to 
Hudson in 1921 when Cornell won. 

The Junior varsities first rowed at Poughkee: 
on the two-mile course in 1914, Cornell winning 
1915 Cornell won and in 1916 Syracuse. The - 
was aes on Lake Cayuga in 1920, Cornell y¥ 
ning. 1926 the course was lengthened tot bs 


miles 
The results of the regattas at Poughkeepsie z| 
1923 (the regatta was omitted in 1933) are: 
COURSE FOUR MILES | 
Fourth Fifth — 


Cornell & 


Third 


Pen'via, 19.59 Cornell, 20.94% 
21.21 1-5|/Cornell, 21. 


21.12 2-5| Navy, 
Cornell, 19. De 


8.46 


19 | 22.338 

19.00 3-5 Calif., 19-11 4-5 peg ee 196 
20.14 1-5 Navy, 20.19 4-5|S; 
19.50 2-5|Cornell, 1s 58 2-5 ped - 19.58) 
19.00 4-5| Navy, 9.02 4-5/S’acuse, ae 
hae: 16 4-5 ale 19. 27 1-5}Cornell. 19 
aa 57 1-5 oe et 
at 18.84: 


Navy, i 
19.02 3 Garnet 19.146 |S'acuse, 19. 3 9 Prine’n, 18: 23 2 


oof 


4 3-5) seventh. 
nth, 


T. (19:32.8) e gh 
JUNIOR EIGHTS: course four mil 
iSonic rege moe ci 


_ Winner 


Second [ 


9.50 ‘ornell... 53 | 
Pennsyl'a. 10.36 2-5 Wakes Tt 
Arey rnell. 


9.28 Syracuse.. 


eh ATS: , 5:40 5\penn “d 4 
A - ash..... 15.40 1- Penn vies od 6 
9.50 1-5|Wash..... 15.12 4-5|Col' bia. Boot 
9.49 Navy... ... 14.18 1-5}Cornell.. .. 14.18 |} 
0.33 3-5|Cornell... 15.21 1-5|Col'bia 15.24 « 
1.25 4-5|Cornell.. . 16.39 Wash’ton.. 17.01 
9.53 4-5|Syracuse. . 14,29 3-5|California. . 14.33 } 
1.05 4-5|)Syracuse. . 15.41 California. . 15. ' 
1.08 1-5)Syracuse.. 15.40 3-5|Navy... 15. 
0.41 14.58 4-5|Navy.. iz: 1 
0.23 14.42 1-5. Navy, ; 14, 
9.20 13.44 13.55 
is es jae rE 

i ‘ ash'ton. 
1.02 18. 97 1-5 Navy..... ik 3 


fth, Columbia sixth 


fe fourth. 


oF Oxford-Cambridge Boat Race—414 Miles 


Laie _(Recapitulation: Victories, Cambridge 48, Oxford 42, dead h 
races in 1841 is 18.03, made in 1934. For races back to. 1841 coe abee: Ee ne 


Xr. ppate Winner Time Yr, | _Date Winner | Time || Yr. Date 
19h 14 Cambridge |20.23 e195 


‘Mar, a8 
5-19 © races account war 
1820 Mar, 27;}Cambridge|21.11 


1998|Mar. 3|Gambridge|20.2 9 
1921) Mar. 30/Cambridge|19.44 1929] Mar. 23 Cambridge 19. 33 igae M mg Cambridge 21 
183 April_1|Gambridge|19.27 _ ||1930) April 12|Cambridge|19.09 _|/1938/April_ 2'Oxford. ||” 
3|Mar, 24|Oxford.,... 20.54 |/1931|Mar. 21|Cambridge|19.26 1939 April 1|\Cambridgel1 
1924| April. 5|Cambridge|18.41 _|/1932/ Mar. 19|\Cambridge|19.11 0|Mar. 2 Cambridge *9, 
1925! Mar, 28!Cambridge!21.50 _ ||1933/April_1|Cambridge|20.57 1949 Feb. 13|Oxford 


*Distance 144 miles on account of war and not counted in as aces 
pf war. {Distance 1%4 miles on account war, not counted in records. Berge | Misty 
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on ~ Sporting Events—Intercollegiate Rowing 
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Yale-Harvard Rowing 


_ The Yale-Harvard rowing contests were begun in 
1852 by six-oar crews without coxwains on a three- 
mile course on Lake Winnepesaukee, N. H., Har- 
Ward winning. The two colleges rowed their first 

egatta with eight-oared boats with coxswains on 
lune 30, 1876 over a four-mile course on the 
Connecticut River at Springfield, Mass., Yale win- 
ning in m. 2 sec. The course was changed to 
the Thames River at Néw London, Conn., in 1878. 
_ The race was omitted in 1917, but in 1918, a 
two-mile race was rowed on the Housatonic River, 
Derby, Conn., on June 1, which Harvard won, time. 
O m. 58 sec. From 1876 to 1923 inclusive Yale 


won 28 races-and Harvard 18. The record time for 
the New London course is 19 m. 51 45 sec. made by 
Yale in 1934. The records of the crews since 1923 
are given herewith; previous records for the var- 
sity. freshmen and junior varsity crews will be 
found in The World Almanac for 1936 on page 817. 

Yale-Haryard freshmen eights began their con- 
tests in 1899 on the Thames, Harvard winning. 
The course has been two miles except that in 1915 
the freshmen rowed one and a half miles, and in 
1932 both races were at that distance also. The 
1902 race was a dead heat. From’ 1899 to 1923 
ae the record was: Freshmen—Yale 9, Har- 
var . 


VARSITY EIGHTS (Four Miles) 
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Time | : Time 
Date Won By Date Won By |— 
Winner Loser Winner Loser 
une 22, 1923...| Yale...... 10 22 35 June 22, 1934...|Yale......| 19 51 4-5 | 20 01 3-5 
hine 20, 1924...) Yale.....- 21 58 2-5 | 22 11 2-5 ||June 21, 1935.._|Yale....::] 20 19 21 04 
June 19, 1925...|Yale...... 26 20 32 2-5 ||June 19, 1936... |Harvard. |} 20 19 40 
June 25, 1926 . | Yale...... 20 14 2-5 | 20 21 3-5 |/June 25, 1937... |Harvard..| 20 02 20 06 2-5 
fune 24, 1927...|Harvard. .| 22 35 1-5 | 22 39 June 24, 1938...|/Harvard. || 20 20 0 23 4.5 
fune 22, 1928. glee... 20 213-5 | 20 56 |June 23, 1929,..|Harvard..| 20 48 2-5 | 20 53 
June-21, 1929...) Yaie.....- 21 20 139 |June 21, 1940... |Harvard.. 38 2 09 
une 20, 1930...|Yale...... 2092-5 | 20 303-5 ‘June 14 1941... |Harvard. .| 20 40 20, 53 2-5 
ane 19, 1931...|Harvard. .| 22 21 2 30 May 23, 1942... |Harvard**| 10 26 10 40 
lune 24, 1932...) Harvard 2129 21 42 |1943—Not held—War. 
June 16, 1933....)Hervard..! 2246 3-5 | 2252 3-5 || 
FRESHMEN EIGHTS (Two Miles) 
Md Tim 4 Time 
s Date ao Date Won By 
Winner Loser Winner Loser 
SUE __ — 
me 10 27 2-5 | 10 46 || June 22, 1934. .|Yale...... 9473-5 | 951 
ane 30: 1938. j 10 33 10 45 3-5 ||June 21; 1935. -|Yale.....- 9 46 9,46 2-5 
June 19, 1925 9512-5 | 1001 ||June 19, 1936. .|Harvard..| 11 01 11'05° 
Tune 25; 192 11 00 1112 3-5 [sane 25, 1937. .|Yale...... 12 14 146 | 12 23" 
e 24° 1927 918 9 22 2-5 ||June 24, 1938..|Harvard...| 10 05 10 14 2-5 
June 22, 1928 10 33 11 43 June 23, 1939. .|Harvard..| 10 20 10 30 4-5 
ne 21, 1929 11 07 11 09 3-5 ||June 21, 1940. .|Harvard..| 11 53 12 39 
ne 20; 19 11 02 4-5 | 1117 3-5 |\June 14, 1941..|/Harvard..| 9 51 2-5! 10 91 45 
une 19; 1931 10 25 10 35 3-5 ||May 23, 1942. .|Harvard**| 10 16 3-5 | 10 29 2-5 
24, 1932 #816 1-5 | 8 304-5 ||1943—Not held—War. 3 
“Pine 16. 1933. - 12 06 2-5 | 12 26 2 | : 
a, JUNIOR VARSITY EIGHTS (Two Miles) 
Yi Time 
pat Date Won By 
Winner Loser Winner < Loser 
i 10 28 2-5 |\June 22, 1934. .|Yale..:... 9401-5] 9 48 3-5! 
ie io 4a 10 45 June 21, 1935..|Yale.....: 56 9.56 2-9 
5. 9 50 10 02 June 19. 1936. .| Yale...... 10 52 2-5 | 110 
926. - 10 36 3-5 | 10 43 3-5 |\June 25, 1937..| Yale.. 11 56 1-5 i 38 28 
of, 24 29 June 24, 1938. .|Harvard..| 10 27 4-5 | 10 
- 10 47 11 O1 June 23, 1939..|Harvard 9 35 9 39.25, 
dss 24 1205 Oo | Hig SS |fume ee faa? |ararg | 10 Goo | 1a ag 
1 ai aE ‘ ...|Harvard.. 
eR aS Yal 10 re We 16 ba og ene 33. 1942, /|Harvard**| 10 30 4-5 | 10 39 3/6 
ne 1932. . *8 003-5 | 805 1-5 ||1943—Not held—War. paca f 
= J 1149 1-5] 114945 1). st one 
5 @One and @ half miles. Past history, covering a period of 59 years, shows, it is said, that, over the 


to 17 feet per second. 


ey distance on still water on a perfectly calm day the speed of an eight-oared crew is limited 


| **War-time Regatta; all races at 2 miles. Rowed at Derby, Conn. 


THE CHILDS CUP 


t vr Place Winner ps Place Winner xis Place 
a 1930.|Schuylkill...... Columbia ||1937.|Schuylkill...... Pieaceton 
ea amas ee, age 1930. peers ree Colambia 1938 .| Carnegie Lake.. : fe 2 
Bey es pean. 1932 |Harlem....... Penn. 1939 |Harlem......-- pceton 
: “‘lpean, 1933 .|Schuylkill...... Princeton ||1940.|Schuylkill,...,. Cclumbia 
| Princeton |/1934.|Carnegie Lake. - Princeton 1941. Carnegie Lake. .|Piinceton 
i eLake..|Penn. — ||/1942.|Harlem........ : 
= Garnesis at Seba 1938: faa eiads a Penn 1943.|Annapolis..... Princeton 
Dual and Triangular Regattas in 1943 “) 
= | Winners ~ 
Place Distance Ficst Second Third Time 
Miles tee 
runs 5 ton Rutgers Columbia, 
nee ne i ri Peintocon Pennsylvania |Rutgers ais ) 
ne) eect ages 1% : Columbia Navy ge 
xy Philadetphia 15/16 |*Harvard Navy An 
at K 1% Columbia Rutgers, " by 
pty ew ao 1 34 Navy Mass. Tec ; 
eee eo Gait. a Meleatene at California Washington 
ee pee ; TS, Cornell Navy 
ew dams Cup for sixth consecutive year. 
, PS acyivents “finished fourth. ietin ath 
{Pennsylvania finished fourth, Columbia 8 
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Sporting Events —Amateur R 


owing: Soccer; ‘Neil Trophe 


(Distance - ps 


_ Dad Vail Rowing ‘Asen. Regattas—University 8- Oared. ‘She 


5/16 Miles) - 


Yr Place Winner 2nd 3rd ath Sh es 
1934|Schuylkill River, Phila., Pa. [Rutgers ‘Univ. of peak of _|Manhattan) Marietta Rollins — q 
‘ . 2 enn enn s a » “4 
1935|Ohio River, Marietta Rutgers Lode of Marietta |Wisconsin |Marietta Rolling 4 
tas enn | 
1936 fee River, Phila., Pa. {Marietta |Rutgers Manhattan |Rollins 
_ 1937|No race “ 
+ 1938|Harlem River, N. Y. City Rutgers Manhattan B| 
1939 North Shrewsbury River, Red|Rutgers Boston Marietta rah eon Aone Manhatt ‘a 4 
; K J. niv. 
1940 Connectictu River, Svringfield, |Rutgers Marietta Spee nah Rollins Kec ae | 
nD Rollins Am. Inter. | 
1941 Ohio River, Marietta, Ohio /Rutgers Marietta Rest! utiees Po leat ‘ 
1942 Charles River, Boston, Mass. |Rutgers Boston Am. Inter. |Dartmouth : i 
: Univ. College R.C. 4 
___, 1943} Not held on account of war. — 
| Rollins finished seventh oe was disqualified in 1939. {ie 
Richmond University R. C. finished seventh, Manhattan eighth, and Dartmouth R. C. ninth in 1 9 
a at + . y M4 q 
‘| 
; Amateur Rowing in 1943, t 
‘National Association of Amateur Oarsmen of Senior 145 Ibs. Double Sculls. Malta Boat Ch ub.p 
America. Seventy-first Annual Regatta, Phila- | Philadelphia. 


_delphia, July 17-18. 
Senior 4-Oar Shells (Without coxswain). 
‘mount Rowing Association, Philadelphia. 
- , Senior. 145 Ibs. Quadrupie Sculls. Fairmount Row- 
Ing Association, Philadelphia. 
Senior Double Sculls. Penn A. C., Philadelphia. 
_ Senior 145 Ibs. Single Sculls. A. Walker, Nereid 
Boat Club, Belleville, N. J. 
_ ‘Senior 145 Ibs. 14-Mile Dash. A. Walker, Ne- 
reid Boat Club, Belleville, N. 

Senior Heavyweight 14-Mile Dash. A. Gallagher, 
Penn A. C., Philadelphia. 
; ‘Championship Single Sculls. A Gallagher, Penn 
a _A. C. Philadelphia (Row over). 
Senior 8-Oared Shells. Fairmount Rowing As- 
sociation, ace bis. 

_ Senior 145 Ibs. 8-Oared Shells. 
tan ing Association, Philadelphia. 

_ Association Single Sculls. 
nA ©., Philadelphia. : 

“Senior 4-Oared Shells (With coxswain). Wyan- 
Bees Boat Club, Wyandotte, Mich. 


ea 


Fair- 


> ol 
A 


a 


Fairmount Row- 


A. Gallagher, Penn 


Senior 145 lbs. 4-Oared Shells (With coxsw 
Fairmount Rowing Association, Philadelphia. 
Senior Quadruple Sculls. Penn A. C., ay | 
delphia. ball 
Ctub Championship. (Barnes A: Fairmount 
Rowing Association, Philadelphia. + 
Royal Canadian Henley Regatta. Port Dalhousie 


Ont., July 29-31. 3, 
145 Ib. 14-Mile Dash. A Walker, N. B. C., Beli 
J. 


ville, N. 
Quarter Mile Open. W. Reid, Toronto Argonauts s 


Senior 145 lb. Fours. Buffalo ye pa 
Championship Single Sculls. R. Reynolds, Ecorse 


Mich. 
145 Ib. Singles. T. votes BP Toronto Argonauts 
x} . Chilcott-E. Fullerton 


145 Ib. Senior Doubles. T. 
Toronto Argonauts. 

Senior 8-Oared Shells. Ecorse (Mich.) B.C. bd 

145 lb. Junior 8-Oared Shells. Hamilton Lean~ 
ders. 

as Ib, Senior 8-Oared Shells. Hamilton mee | 


“junior 8-Oared Shells. Hamilton Leanders. | 


 1933-34—St. Louis Stix, 2; Pawtucket Rangers, 1. 
Se St. Louis Centrals, 7; Pawtucket 
angers, 6. e 

\ 1935- -36—Philadelphia German Americans, 5; St. 
Louis Shamrocks, 2. 


\1936- -37—New York Americans, 4; St. Louis 
os \amrocks, 3 N 
Ly 937-38—Chicago Spartas, 6; Brooklyn St. Mary’s 


Celtics, 2 

“*1938-39—Brooklyn St. Mary’s Celtics, 5; Chicago 

Manhattan Brewers, 1. 

my 1989-40—The championship final between Balti- 
_ More and the Chicago Falstafis was not completed. 

as The pirat game resulted in a scoreless tie and the 


he sh 


ne “The 


i 


‘Edward J. 


- awarded: to Jack Dempsey, former heavyweight 
Fi, ae Los the world, for 1938, by the New York 
Bempse riters’ Association (Jan. 18, 1939). 


The 1942 award 
‘went. AB ore. Barney Hone & member of the 
United States Marines, a former boxing cham- 
‘J pion. In the fighting on Guadalcanal in the Solo- 

‘mon Islands, Ross tangled with a detachment of 
pe Tepanene (Nov, 19, 1942) and distinguished him- 


abi World Horseshoe P 
Year 


e Champion Hom W. L. Pet. 
1933 Ted Allen Alhambra, “Calif. | Sams Ty p14 
1935 Ted Allen Alhambra, Calif.. 21 2 1755 


Because of the war no tournament was held in 19 


thio gaa Sn 


Soccer (Association Football) Challenge Cup Records 


June 12, on order of the U. FP. A. 

1940- 41— Pawtucket (R. 5 F. C. 8: Chrysle! 

(Detroit) F tc en 
1941- 
1942-43—-Hispanos (Brooklyn) defeated Morg 

Strassers 3-2 on May 30, after 2-all tie, May 24. 
Other Winners—American Soccer League— 
British Soccer Winners—English League—Liver- 

pool; unofficial championship of England, Blac 

pool: Lancashire cup, Manchester United; E 


second a 2-2 tie and the anes was abandone cic 
~. 

2 “Gallatin (Donora, Pa.) F. C., 6; Pay 
tucket (R. I.) F. C., 
Brooklyn Hispanos. Lewis. cup, Philadelph 
Americans. 
Scotland Shield, Hibernian; Glasgow, cae cul 
eltic 


self while protecting three wounded comrades. S 
fering from shock and fever, he refused to. 


prayed. 


Brporat So recommended for a dead 0 
ration by his commanding officer. When his he- 
roic feat became known, his was the only nam 
considered for the 1942 N Neil award. x 


itching Cham 


Year Champion W. L. 
1940 Ted allen Boulder. 29 2 
0 


pions 


Hom 
Col. 

1941 Fernando Isais, Tos Angeles, Calif, 23 

42 and 1943. 


“ 


nl 5 


Sporting Events—Polo; Amateur Wrestling; Gymnastics 


785 


Ss Polo Recerds 


INTERNATIONAL POLO CUP SERIES 
1921 (Hurlingham, England) — America, 2 
hatches; England, 0. America: 1, Louis E. Stod- 
lard; 2, T. Hitchcock, jr.; 3, J. Watson Webb; 
ack, D. Milburn. England: 1, Lieut. Col. H. A. 
omkinson: 2, Major F. W. Barrett; 3, Lord Wode- 
jouse; Back, Major Lockett. 
1924 (Meadow Brook, L. I.)—United States, 2 
hatches; England, 0. United States: 1, J. Watson 
Vebb; 2, Thomas Hitchcock, jr.; 3, Malcolm Stev- 
mson; Back, Devereux Milburn. England: 1, 
fajor T. W. Kirkwood; 2, Major F. B. Hurndall; 
ajor E. G.-Atkinson; Back, Lewis L. Lacey. 
1927 Senegal Brook, L. I.)—America, 2 matciies; 
ngland, 0. America: 1, Watson Webb; 2, Thomas 
tehcock, jr.; 3, Malcolm Stevenson; Back, Deve- 
eux Milburn. England: 1, Capt. R. George; 2, 
apt. J. P. Denning; 3, C. T. I. Roark; Back, 
jor E. G. Atkinson. 


matches; Argentina, 1. 
hatches) if . A. Harriman; 2, Thomas Hitch- 
, jt.; 3, Malcolm Stevenson; Back, F. W. C. 
est. (3rd maich) 1, Harriman; 2, E. A. S. Hov- 
ing; 3, Hitchcock; Back, Guest. Argentina (all 
hatches) 1, Arturo Kenny; 2, Jack D. Nelson; 3, 
iohn B. Miles; Back, Lewis L. Lacey. 
1930 (Meadow Brook, L. I.)—America won 2 
tches; England, none. America: 1, Eric Pedley; 
E. A. S. Hopping; 3, Thomas Hitchcock, .Jr.;} 
ack, Winston Guest. England: 1, Gerald Bald- 
hg; 2, Lewis Lacey; 3, Capt. C. T. I. Roark; Back, 
ieut. Humphrey Guinness. 
1986 (Hurlingham, England)—United States won 
Matches to 0, by scores of 10-9 and 8-6. Line- 
ips: United States: 1, Eric Pedley; 2, Michael 
apes 3, Stewart Iglehart; Back, Winston Guest. 
mgland: 1, H. Hesketh Hughes; 2, Gerald Bald- 
ng; 3, Eric H. Tyrreil-Martin; Back, Capt. Hum- 
hrey P. Guinness. 
1939 (Meadow Brook, L. i.)—America won 2 
hatches to 0, by scores of 11 to 7 and 9 to 4. 
hine-ups; United States: 1, Michael Phipps; 2, 
homas Hitchcock, Jr.; 3, S. B. Iglehart, back, 
7. F. C. Guest. England: 1, Robert Skene; 2, 
da Roark; 3, Gerald Balding; back, #ric 
rell-Martin. 


International Military Title Cup—Winner 
resented by Meadow Brook Club) P9388) at West. 
RUry, N. Y., U. S. Army team won over British 
Saat clan Lake gh a 1925) at Hurling- 
, nm, England, U. 8. 
over British Army team, 8-4, 6-4, peering it 


fons Signy Bera be spin vay eB 
pen— 7 ands Poin 11; British 
Army, 7. (1928) Meadow Brook, 8; U. S. Rete ¢ 
(1929) Hurricanes, 11; Sands Point, 7. (1930) Hur- 
ricanes, 6; Templeton, 5. (1931) Santa Paula (Ar- , 
gentine), 11; Hurricanes, 8. (1932) Templeton, 
16; Greentree, 3. (1933) Aurora, 14; Greentree, 11. 
(1934) Templeton, 10; Aurora 7. (1935) Green- 
tree, 7; Aurora, 6. (1936) Greentree, 11; Temple- 
ton, 10. (1937) Old Westbury, 11; Greentree. 6, 
(1938) Old Westbury 16, Greentree 7. (1939) Bost- 
wick Field 8; Greentree 7. (1940) Aknusti 5; 
Great Neck 4. (1941) Gulf Stream 10: Aknusti 6. 
Se). Not Ben ee d 
unior—(1927) U. S. Army, 13; Rumson, 
(1928) Old Oaks, 12; U. S. Army, 8. (1929) 
Aitken, 12; Mid West, 5. 
Whippany River, 7. (1931) 
Knights, 6. (1932) U..S. Army, 11; Bahadur, 8. 
(1933) Aknust, 11; Aurora, 9. (1934) Burnt erste 


bs 
Old 


Academy, 7; (1937) U. S. Military Academy, 10; 


12; Harvard 8. 
Princeton 6; Yale 4. 


Amateur Wrestling in 1943 


‘National A. A. U. Championships, { 


Z; New York, N. Y., April 9-10 

45 ibs.—F. Preston, Cornell College, Iowa. 

Ibs.—P. McDaniel, Unat, Oklahoma. 

Ibs.—C. Ridenour, Penn State College. 

Tbs —M. Jennings, Mich. State College. 

5 Jbs.—B. Maxwell, Mich. State College. 
tbs.—R. Roberts, 23rd St. Y.M.C.A., New York, 


N.Y. 
Bp its—vr. M. A. Northrup, Olympic Club, San 


Francisco. 

75 Ibs._-D. Thomas, Cornell College, Iowa. 

91 ibs—H. Wittenberg, W. S. Y.M.C.A., New 
York. 


C yeight—R. Metzgar, W. S. Y.M.C.A., New 
York. 

Winner— Westside Y.M.C.A., New York, 19 
points. 
q _ Intercollegiate Wrestling Association 
Championships, Philadelphia, March 12-13, won 


121 ibs.—Malcolm W. MacDonald, Navy. 
128 Ibs.—Charles H. Ridenour, Penn State. 
136 Ibs.—Robert B. Kitt, Navy. 

145 Ibs.—Josiah Henson, Navy. 

155 lbs.—Carl Almquist, Cornell. 

165 ibs,—Clarence A. Creel, Navy. 

175 lbs.—Richard Di Battista, Pennslyvania. 


Heavyweight—Charles Shuford Swift, Navy. 


Western Conference Championships, Evanston. 
Ill., March 5-6, won by Indiana with 27 points, - 


Second, Michigan, 22 points; third, Illinois and! | 


Purdue tied at 19 points each, 


121 Ibs.—Kopel, Michigan. 
128 ibs.— Bruner, Indiana. 
136 lbs.—Robbins, Indiana. 
145 lbs.—Johnson, Michigan. 
155 lbs.—Wilkinson, Indiana. 
165 lbs.—Smerdel, Illinois. 
175 Ibs.—Traster, Indiana. 


Heavyweight Class—Ruggieri, Purdue. 


‘py Navy with 29 points. 
2 


av Gym 


' ME 
‘a ies—Arthur_E. 
OO sacar City, N. J. 27.6 points. 

Long Horse Ensign es Loken, Pre-Flight 
hool, Ic City. .1 points. 

sid Fe ye aretcur E. Pitts, Swiss Gymn. So- 


ty, N. J. 55.7 points. 
ee Cota Oe Jaxthur E. Pitts, Swiss Gymn. 


of i _N. J. 56.2 points. 
aed oe lenicn P. Small, Penn State 


Lolieze, 56.1-points. 
s ing Boage William Buffa, W.S. ¥. M.C. A., 


py ork. 95.1 a ES Temple University, 


| Pumbling—Georg 

9.3 points. : 

Reo Climb—Charles Lebow, Penn State Co 
Be nbs Ve Gilmore, Cincinnati 


oe itts: Swiss Gymn. So- 
5.1 points. 
PState College. 64 


N 
Pitts, Swiss Gymn. So- 


nastics in 1943 
: National A. A. U. Championships, New York City, May 1. 


WOMEN * i 
Side Horse Vault—Pearl Nightingale, Phila- 
delphia Turners. 27.4 points, 
Balance Beam—Clara Sebrath, Philadelphia 


Turners. 57.3 points. y 
Flying Rings—Pearl Nightingale, Philadelphia 


Turners. 56.4 points. 4 
Parallel Bars—Pearl Nightingale, Philadelphia 


Turners. 56.5 poi 


nts. ' 
Indian Clubs—Elsie Carlile, Philadelphia Turn- 


ers. 27:6 points. 
Tumbling—Bernice Nebelong, 


Philadelphia. 28.8 points: 


H. P. T. Inst, 


Team Delk= Brockiy Central, Y. M..C. Ay 
team A. 177 points. 
“il-Around—Pearl Nightingale, Philadelphia 


Turners. 140 points. 
Eastern Intercollegiate Gymnastic League Cham- 


ionships—State College, Pa., March 13. Team 
Paampionship tie between Penn State and Temple 
College with three tities each. Individual All- 
Around, George Szypula, Temple College, 1,086 


points, 


. 
2 


786 Sporting Events—Tennis Records 
U. S. Tennis een 
MEN’S SINGLES é 

Year, Champion. Final Opponent. Year, Champion. Finai Oppon 
1902 |W. A. Larned R. F. Doherty 1924 |Wm. T. Tilden Wm. M. Johnston 
1903 |H. L. Doherty Ba A. Larned 1925 |Wm. T. Tilden Wm. M. Jo! 

71904 |Holeombe Ward J. Clothier 1926 |Rene Lacoste Jean Borotra t 
1905 /B..C, Wright Holvombe Ward 1927 |Rene Lacoste m. T. ‘Tilden oa 
1906 |W. J. Clothier B. C. Wright 1928 |Henri neers Francais T. Hunter 

t1907 |W. A. Larned noo LeRoy 1929 |Wm. T. Tilden Francis T.. Hunter = 
1908 |W. A. Larned B. C. Wright 1930 |John H. Doeg Francis X, Shi 
1909 |W. A. Larned W. J. oe 1931 |H. Ellsworth Vines, Jr.|Geo: M. Lott, 
1910 |W. A. Larn T.C.B 1932 |H. Ellsworth Vines, Jr.} Henri Cochet | 
1911 |W. A. Larned M. E. McLoughlin 1933 |Frederick J. Perry John H. Crawf 

$1912 |M. E. McLoughlin W. F. Johnson 1934 |Frederick J. Perry er L, Allison — 
1913 |M. E. McLoughlin R. N. Williams 1935 | Wilmer L. Allison Sidney B. Wood 
1914 |R. N. Williams M. E, McLoughlin 1936 |Frederick J. Perry J. Donald Budge 
1915 |Wm. M. Johnston M. E. McLoughlin 1937 |J. Donald Budge Baron G. Von i 
1916 |R. N. Williams Wm. M. Johnston 1938 |J. Donald Budge C. Gene Mako 

*1917 |R. L. Murray N. W.. Niles 1939 |R. L. Riggs W. Van Hom | 
1918 |R. L. Murray Wm. T. Tilden 1940 |D. MeNeill R. L. Riggs ” 
1919 |Wm. M. Sabetin Wm. T. Tilden 1941 |R. L. Riggs F. L. Kovaes G 
1920 | Wm. T. Tilden Wm. M. Johnston 1942 |F. R. Schroeder, Jr. F. A. Parker : 
1921 |Wm. se Tilden W. F. Johnson > 1943 |Lieut. (J. G.)—J. R.|(C. G. Seaman) ~ | 
1922 | Wm. T. Tilden Wm. M. Johnston Hunt J.A. Kramer. | 
1923 |Wm. T. Tilden Wm. M.' Johnston 


*National Patriotic Tournament. 


WOMEN’S SINGLES, DOUBLES, 


7No challenge round played.. tChallenge round abolished. 
MIXED 


Mixed Doubles Champions | 


Yr. Singles Champions Doubles Champions ie 
1920 |Mrs. F. I. Mallory........ Misses E. Goss & M. Zinderstein. . Mrs. G.W Wightm’n&Ww. D 
1921 |Mrs. F. I. Mallory........ Miss M. Brown & Mrs. L. R. Williams} Miss M. Browne &wW. ie | 0 
1922 |Mrs. F. I. Mallory........ Mrs. M. Z. Jessup & Miss H. Wills.| Mrs. F. Mallory & W.T.Tilden, 2a! 
1923 |Miss Helen Wills......... Mrs. B.C,Covell & Miss K. McKane| Mrs. F. Mallory & W.T.Tilden, 
1924 |Miss Helen Wills......... Mrs. G.W.Wightman & Helen Wills .| Miss Helen Wills & V. Richards. 
eee es oe an ae Aa ee — & = Pps weet | Miss K. McKane & J. B. Hawke: 
2 rs, allery........ isses yan & E. Goss......... E. Ryan tra. 
1927 |Miss Helen Wills......... Mrs. cS © eek Godtrey & Miss E van © 3eeae 
RS oa ee Se en gt Miss E. Bennett & H. Cochet, 
1928 |Miss Helen Wills........ Miss Wills & Mis. Wightman -.2.|Miss W is 
1929 |Miss Helen Wills......... eo om Watson & Mas LR. C. a ee ae 
GROOT. 5 oe page ane eee Miss B. Nuthall & G. M. Lott. _ 
1930 | Miss Betty Nuthall....... Miss Nuthall & Miss Palfre .|M Cross & W. Allis 
1931 |Mrs. Helen Wills Moody../Mrs. E. B. ttingstall & % ieee om oe 


Miss Betty Nuthall & G. M t 
iss Sarah ve 


1932 |Miss Helen Jacobs... .... |Miss H. Jacobs & Miss S. Palfrey. Palfrey & F. J 

1933 | Miss Helen Jacobs. . Miss F. James & Miss B. Nuthall- “| Mies E. Ryan & . E. eat > 
1934 |Miss Helen Jacobs Miss H. Jacobs & Miss S. Paltrey...| Miss H. Jacobs & G. M. Lott 
1935 | Miss Helen pee cseeeeee Miss H. Jacobs, Mrs. Palfrey Fabyan|Mrs. Palfrey Fabyan, E. Maier. 
1936 |Miss Alice Marble....... Miss C. Babcock & Mrs. J. Van Ryn|Miss A. Marble & C, G. Mako. 
1937 |Senorita A. ero (Chile) | Miss A. Marble & Mrs. S. P. Fabyan.|Mrs. S. P. Fabyan & J. D. Bu 
1938 iss Alice Marble... ..... Miss A. Marble & Mrs. S. P. Fabyan| Miss A. Marbie & J. D. Budge 


1939 |Miss Alice Marble....... Miss A. Marble & S. P. Fabyan Miss Ali : 
1940 (Miss 265 Marole ...... Miss A. Marble & Miss S. Paltrey. Miss Allee arin eee 
1941 |Mrs. E. T. Cooke........! Mrs. E. T. Cooke & Miss M. Osborne] Mrs. E. T. Cooke & J. A. Kramer. {| 
1942 |Miss Pauline Betz.....__- | Misses A. L. Brough & M. Osborne. . Miss A, L. Brough & F. R. Schroed 
1943 onwaod Pauline Betz........ hvtisses A. L. Brough & M. Osborne... IMiss M. Osborne and W. Talbe: \ 
MEN’S DOUBLES : | 
Year Doubles Champions | Year Doubles Champions a 
20...|W. M. Johnston and C. J. Griffin 111933...JG@ M. Lots and Stoefen 
1921-22) W. T. Tilden. 24 and Vincent Hicharas |,1934..°|G. M. Lott and lout See 
jZ3...)/W. T. Tilden, 2d and B. I. C. Norton }}1935...) W. Allison, J. = Ryn 
1o2e-36 a x Wills ee rs vin eat Bi hards ) 1eas he abi oar d ra Cramm 
ams ani cent Ric (BRE tS 
927...) W. T. Tilden 2d and F. T. Hunter 1938... Tp henna dC. son GVo — (a 
1928. ../G. M. Lott, Jr., and John Hennessey 1939...|A. K. Quist & J. E. Bromwich (Aust.) 
1929..,./G. M. Lott, Jr. and John H. Doeg 1940. ..)J. A. Kramer and F. R. Schroed 
1930.../G. M. Lott, Jr., and John H. Doeg 1941..._|J. A. Kramer and F. R. Schroeder, Jr. . 
1931...\John Van Ryn and Wilmer Allison l1942° ..| Lt. G Mulloy and W. Talbert ~ ” 
see) E. Vines. Jr.. and Keith Gledhill || 1943. Ls SG. Seaman) J. Kramer and Corp., Fran! 
‘arker = 


*Patriotic tournament. without championships. 
CLAY COURT CHAMPIONS 


Yr. {| Champions Doubles Champions | ¥er. Champion _ Doubles Champions 
1920 | Roland | Roberts./R. Roberts-V. Richards. {1933 |F. Parker... Maki ball 
1921 |W. T. Hayes... -|W. T. Hayes-C. B. Herd. |/1934 |B. M. ee SD Budgec. “Mako 
1922 |W. E. Tilden, 24)R. Burdick-F. )1935 |B. M. Grant, Jr. |B. Bell-W. Sabin 
13 Ww. ES quien. =a R. insey-24. Kinsey. )1936 |R. L. Riggs RL. z3-W in 
oe. en, 2 . Kinsey. : i < E 
1333 wae Tidea: 34 Westbrook si ae 1937 |R. L. Riggs... ../J. pete id-E. H.- 
ap en, te 1938 L. Riggs <a erell 
1927 |W. T. Tilden, 2dj J. Hennessey-L. W' Willan, 1939 |Frank A. Parker & & Mako ae 
j939 = Be pas J. G, Hall-Fritz Mereur. isa EE ye arker im j. Harmon. C. Peac 
1930 EB Biprors |e Mewes. Bal arker /J. A. 1 We F. R. Sehroe= 
Biisworth 1942 |S. Greenberg... . |W. Talbert-W_ Reedy 
Vines. Jr.....-}H. ©. Vines. Ir.-K. Gledhill. | Greenberg. | _ : ; 
1932 MET 1G tate Se Grant cae bs -+++/B. Cochell, B. R. Kimbell 
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“ : . 

Davis Cup International Matches—Challenge Round 

_¥r.| Winner Loser (Scorej| Yr.| Winner Loser |Score|{/ Yr.| Winner Loser  |Score’ 

Nas02|u.s....... British....| 3-2 ||1914/A’str'lasia |U. 8 3-2 ||1929 S 
13903 rein) ae 0a: 0 erene 4-1 ||1919)A’str’lasia |British. |__| 4-) 1930 Erencet U: uty! S tT 

Pics British. -. [Belgium : 5-0 1920 U. S.... : --|Austr'lasta. 5-0 1981 France... .|/England,..| 3-! 

1 Why 13 2 ee ~ 92 » S.......) Japan a 932|F ties = 

) 1906 |British.-..|U. S$) 011! 5-0 |/1922)0. S.2 ‘VAustréiia’ || <1 |]1933|Britain... france, )7;| $23 
+ 1907|Australia :|British. |: "| 3-2 |}1923/U. S.10. Australia...) 4-1 |/1934/Britain. |) //U.$.......| 4-1 
4908 Australia .|U.S...... 3-2 {/1924/U. S.. 0220: Australia. .| 5-0 ||1935|Britain. ...|U.S....... 5-0 
9O9|A'str'lasialU. S. 2111 5-0 |11925]0. So. 2212! France..../ 5-0 [|1936| Britain. .-. Australia, || 3-2 

1911 Avstriacia|U- Bios | 5-0 ||1926)/U. S. ; France. «.{ 4-1 |/1937/U. S...077 | Britain... | 441 
1912/British. .. .|Austr’ “lasia. 3-2 ||1927|France..._/U. S.......] 3-2 |/1938/0. S.. ‘| Australia. .| 3-2 
POIZIV.'S.... :!British....! 3-2 111928|France.. sue -..| 4-1 ||1939' Australia.'U. S..... 3-2 


ere tee ee 
Because of the war there was no international tenni 
Wightman Cup, etc. The British and French annual ch 


Sporting Events—Tennis Matches and Records 


’ 


Wightman Cup Match Results from 1923-1939 


Year Place 
1923 |Forest Hills, U.S 


1929 |Forest Hills, U. 8 


- 1930 |Wimbledon, England... ... 
_ 1931 |Forest Hills, 3 i: See 


hy. 1933 {Forest Hills, U.8......... 


1935 Forest Hills, U.S......... 
1936 |Wimbledon, eg ws. 38 
1937 /|Forest Hills, ae 
1938 |Wimbliedon, "ia Sees 

1939 |¥Forest Hills, U.S........- 


Winner Loser 


Soh oe Ge ee ie a ase s/c: sare I | a ieee 

Five k's yak 1p epe sacle wbiajvias se v3 ENPIANG, «eek oak eee 
wages WB. co xtead 2s ise siniew vie » [SEG 02> ee 
a Se Uy. Bice tank vic owas > os + PONE IENC Sco eee 
mt ti eee AD, BS. civewn Sores ole dae ips }EMETANG, 6 oe 
aja Se AT Bidacles Se als cs oss s (UREIANG.. Suber 
tfesa- ae Bin ed etc eicecemiae » PUNCIANd. se. Seem 
teow. WD Bis occ. tee ne -:. [SIRE ee ae eee 


+ 


1927|J. Borotra... 
92: Ww Aydelotte - 


~1929)J. Borotra. 
1930) F. T-. Hunter. . 
~ 1931 = Borotra. 


lotte. 


. Bo 
gee 
de 
=r. 
LG: 


Hunter and W.T. Tilden. |! 1938 
Rockafellow and M. Cutler} 1939 
; Borotre and C. Boussus. |1940)R. L. Riggs... .|E. T. Cooke & R, 


=, Jr., & J. Van Ryn {1941 1|F. L. Kovacs. .|F. D. Guernsey &W_D 


RESULTS OF 17 YEARS’ PLAY—1923-1939 

United States Won 13 Series 72 Matches 
MEN’S INDOOR CHAMPIONS 

oar. | Singles. Doubles lox 
rotra & J. Brugnon. 1935|Greg. Mangin. .|B. Bell, Greg, Mangin. 


Rockafellow and W. Ay- Hest een Mangin Schroder and J. G. Hall, 
eee Parker. |G. S. Mangin-and F. Parker 


Singles Doubles 


1937 


‘ Butter E. McCauiliff. 1942) Not held 
’ Bell &'F. J. Bowden ‘ 1943! Not held 


INDOOR WOMEN CHAMPIONS 


England Won 4 Series 47 Matches 


Score 


Donald MeNeil|F. J. Bowden and J. Pitman, 
Wayne Sabi C. Sutter & G. Meee 


SNe Neill | 


Ss Sater during 1940-1- 2-3 such as Davis Cup, 
ampionship tournaments also were abandoned 


matcher 


vr. Pe cemplon Doubles Champions ik. Champion Doubles Champions 


8. page 


i Blak Mrs. Wi citman-5, Palfrey. 8. Heneotin 
a | 1928 ot eat eel Mrs. perenes S -S. Palfrey 1938}Miss V. Hollinger|Mrs. V. R. " Johngon sled 


1031 Miss M. Sachs..|Mrs. W ightman-s. Palfrey 


tin. 
1937 |Mme.S. Henrotin| Mrs. . oe & Mme. 


Miss K. Winthrop. ) 


+ 


1927 Mrs. Wightman..| Mrs. Wightman-Mrs. Jessup. 1936 Mrs. J. Van Ryn|Mrs. D. A. Andrus & Mme 
1928) Miss E. Sigoneay| Miss asthe Sigoneay-Miss 8. 


rrell - 1939] Miss P. Betz. . Misses Taubele & G. Surber 
lela attes m4 ee van Ryn. 1940| Mrs. 8. P. Fabyan| Miss G. Wheeler and Mias N . 
| 1933|Miss D. chase. Mrs W ightman-S. Palfrey. Taubell 


934|Miss N. Taubele.| Misses N. Taubele- 


Jane Sharp. 


iss J. Sharp. 
i 1935 nt D sie 


Miss P. Betz 


INTERCOLLEGIATE CHAMPIONS 


Singles 


College Doubles 


ee et 5 2 eee 
. B. Fenno, Jr., and E. W. Feibleman.... 


. Neer and J. Davies.........+--++-ae+ 
. N. White oad L. Thalheimer........' 


nila. ; 
Frashington. ; N. White and L. Thalheimer..,...... Texas 


Cc 


uliege 


California. . . . Stratford and G. Hillis............ ‘ICalifornia, 


E andie: G: Stows.c.00 ee California. 
i. G. Chandler California. mis Hi G. Chandler and Bs acege As ¢ Pricatort 


.|Stanford, 
at D .|Oceidental. 
Spy Om Oy [Oa ee ead. Bo Aeunohu one Bee 


Wilmer Allison 


ae U. 
Me rbseteiee esi* wae So. 


L. J. Coughlin and Ss. 
California C. Castlen and C. G. 


Rice ‘Instit. . . Bennett, a Pr. Ne wio 


1941| Miss P. Betz. Misses P. Betz and D. Bundy 
1942|Mrs. R. B. Todd |Miss K. Winthrop and Mrs. 


rus, Mme. 8. V. R. Johnson 
MR aba 1943/Miss P. Betz....|Mrs. G. W. Wightman and — 


oa 
5 


+ 


é 


Eve 


: Sporting Events 


National J unior 


1932 Mark Hecht s 
yu ny an 


: A 
7 ir 
928 Richard Murphy and Samuel P, Hayes, Jr. 
9 Richard Downing and S. E. Davenport 
_ Kendall H. Cram and Frank M. Shore * 
ae 1 Bernard Friedman and Lester Kabacoff 
32 Giles Verstraten and John Nogrady 

Gilbert A. Hunt and Summer Rodman 
Gilbert A. Hunt and Charles Mattmann 
Melvin L. Lapman and Marvin Kantrowitz 


oo 


1928 Kendall H.. 1933 Robert Low 1938 James Evert 
338 Mart Heehte 1934 Henry H. Daniels, Jr. 1939 R. L. Bensinger 
1930 Philip W. Osborne 1935 Isadore H. Bellis | 1940 Frank Willett se 
Harold Schein 1936 William Umstaedter 1941 Not held = 
Alfred L. Jarvis 1937 Richard J. Bender ~ 1942 Not held a 
host ocke INDOOR BOYS’ DOUBLES ; 
Kendall H. Cram and Bud Rosenthal 1936 Harper H. Ink, Jr., and Melvin Schwartzm: 
Franklin Parker and Giles Verstraten 937 Richard J. Bender and Stanley F. Stater 
‘ seph Abrams and J. Marvin Freudenheim | 1938 James Evert and Gardner Larned 
31 Frank Kaufman and George B. Dunn 939 G. Dorfman and R. L. Bensinger 
9: lfred L. Jarvis and William V. Winslow 1940 J. Evert and J, Geller. 
Robert Low and Henry Daniels 941 Not held 
Sadore Bellis and Marvin Kantrowitz 1942 Not held 


_ Joseph Fishbach and William Umstaedter 


INDOOR: 


Joseph Fishbach 
INDOOR DOUBLES 


INDOOR BOY 


_INDOOR GIRL 


‘ Joseph Fishbac 


© 1928 Richard Murphy _ | 1933 Frank Parker Sex ach 

1929 William Jacobs. ; 1934 Gilbert A. Hunt L William Umstaedter 
_ 1930° Mark Hecht 1935 Alfred L. Jarvis, Jr. ; 1940 James nore ; 
1931 Mark Hecht 1936 Donald McNeill 1941 Not held ; 


Not held 


Charles T. Mattmann and Peter Lauck 
Robert. A. Low and Marvin Kantrowitz 
Joseph Fishbach and David Johnsen 
R. E. Shipp and F. V. Krais, Jr. 
R. J. Bender and James Evert 

Not held 
Not held 


we 
1934 Miss Millicent Hirsh 1940 Miss Marguerita Mad 
1935 Miss Virginia Hollinger 1941 Miss Dorothy Wight: 
; Sarah Palfrey 1936 Miss Virginia Hollinger 1942 Miss Lillian Lopau 
Miss Katharine Winthrop 1937 Miss Helen Bernhard 1943 Miss Lillian Lopaus. 
2 Miss Katharine Winthrop 1938 Miss Helen Bernhard . > ee 
ys iss Helen Grawn 1939 Miss Marguerita Madden 
: Hockey Winners in 1943 
TONAL HOCKEY LEAGUE tawa; 1910, Wanderers, Montreal; 1911, Ot 
Poy WwW. L. T. Pts. | 1912-13, Victoria; 1914, Toronto; 1915, Vancou 
x 1916, Canadiens, Montreal; 1917, Seattle; 
14 11 61 | Arenas, Toronto: 1919, Seattle and Canadiens (1 
17 9 57 | 1920-21, Ottawa: 1922’ St. Patricks, Toronto; 19: 
19 9 53 | Ottawa; 1924, Canadiens, Montreal; 1925, Victo 
19 12 50 | Victoria, B.'C.; 1926, Montreal Maroons: : 
ie = ol Ottawa; 1928, N. Y. Rangers: 1929, Boston Bi 


Detroit defeated Toronto 4 games to 2 

ce in Stanley Cup final. 

oston defeated Canadiens 4 games to 
e in Stanley Cup final. 


‘STANLEY CUP FINALS 
_ ‘(Detroit vs. Boston) 
(Best four of seven games) 
troit 6, Boston 2. 

Jetroit 4, Boston 3. 
i—Detroit 4, Boston 0, 
—Detroit 2, Boston 0. 


Cup Champions—1894, Montreal A.A.A.: 
ictorias, Montreal; 1896, Victorias, Winni_ 
“{01, Victor Montreal; 1900, Shamrocks, 


1801, Vict 


i 
Rady 
oh 


1903-05, . Ottawa; 1906, Kenora 
-08, Wanderers, Montreal; 1909, Ot- 


ctorias, Winnepeg; 1902, Mont-|. 


1930, Canadiens, Montreal: 1931, Canadiens 
treal; 1932, Toronto Mapleleafs: 1933, N. 

ers; 1934, Chicago Black Hawks: 1935. Mo 
Maroons; 1936, Detroit Red Wings; 1937, D 
Red Wings; 1938, Chicago Black Hawks: | 
Boston Bruins; 1940, New York Range: 
Boston Bruins; 1942, Toronto; 1943, Detr. 


AMERICAN HOCKEY LEAGUE > 


aie Pek Buffalo defeated Hershey in Fas 

final and Indianapolis won from Gleveland 
Western division. In final Buffalo defeated In 
apolis 3 games to 0. an 


OTHER HOCKEY RESULTS 

Eastern Amateur Hocke 
ship was decide off 
the four leadin ( 


Pentagonal Le 


mouth with 7 Tt ee wen ee 


tie and no: defe; 
third. ‘a 


Lacrosse 


Jom Bay Championship, 
ic! oe May 15, won by Philadelphia 

Sana hy eating Et Cetera (combination) team 
10 


National Lacrosse 


08 . The All-American team followed with 
cto rer the reserves by a score of 11 to 1. 
“American squad consisted of: Miss Betty 
erger, Philadelphia; Miss Jacqueline Feh- 
adelphia; Miss Betty Richey, Westchester; 
Delano, Boston; Miss Betty White, West- 
Naomi Wright, Philadelphia; Miss 
maker, Et Ceteras; Miss Ruth Servais, 
lia, Miss Agneta Poweil, Philadelphia; 


in 1943 


Miss Pat Kenworthy, Philadelphia; Miss i 
Wead, Boston, and Miss Peggy Sheehan, 

chester. 4 Seb. 
U. S. Intercollegiate Lacrosse Associati 
American Team: Goal, Jerry Courtne: 

point, John Tiedeberg, Stevens; cover pi 

Ditmar, Maryland; first defense, Georg 
Johns Hopkins; second defense, Gordon 
rider, Navy; center, Ray Green, Drexel; 
attack, Henley Guild, Johns Hopkins: first. 
John Hayert, Maryland; out home, Robe1 
Navy; in home, John Palmer, ‘Princeton. 


Sporting Events—Skating Records; Raquets; Trap Shooting 1789 
Speed Skating Records 


Source: Amateur Skating Union of the United States; records made in competition 
OFFICIAL OUTDOOR—MEN 
_ Distance Time | Holder 


Place Date 


Robert McLean............ Lake Placid 
‘ Lake Placid 


Wiltiam Shannon. 


Mile...... 23.8 Jack Shea....... Saranac Lake 
vards..... 335.4 Charles Gorman Lake Placid 
440 yards..... 235.4 K. Bartholomew St. Paul, Mi 
mile... ... 252.4 Clas Thunberg. Saranac Lake 
mile...... 1:25.2 Clas Thunberg ies Lake Placid 
mille: .: ... 1:55.2 Clas Thunberg. ............ Lake Placid. . 
mille). 2%. 2:38.2 Clas TRG. A Les as « Lake Placid. 
1% mile...... 4:12.6 Clas Thunberg............. Lake Placid Re 
2 mile...... 5:33.8 Edward Schroeder.......... Minneapolis...+......... January 20, 1934 
3 mile 8:19.6 Ross Robimson...........-. Lake Placid. 22.2.0... February 14, 1930 
IniJe 14:30.4 Ross Robinson......... ies {uUGke Plaeid...’. ty, feet February 12, 1927 
INDOOR—MEN 


hae 318 
oi the 336.8 Charles Gorman February 27, 1925 
Pers. 2; 223.8 Charles Gorman im eo “f 927 
Inile...... 1:15.6 Ben O'Siskey .. «.. 505 tise s0's os March 1, 1916 
mile...... 2:00.4 Percy Johnston. ............{Cleveland. ..5 2.05. .cem ae March 2, 1928 
oT a 2:41.2 Moria! Woods..24.200.<. <.. (Pittsburgh. «usw eee Feb: 3, 191 
RG SROHROT So cis oh sei cals ox Pittsburgh. (.: yore February 13, 1904 
} +2) ||. 4:25 Edmund Lamy............. leveland:, :..-- cess terete January 27, 1910 
mile... ... 5:54.8 Robert Hackenback...'...... St: Pal. 0s. Satake cee January 30, 1937 © 
= PO 8:58.8 Percy Johnston............|Pittsburgh...,..........]/February 19, 1927 
ee Stes 13:41.8 Joe Moore...............-.| Brooklyn... 2.26. oe eoele| MODTUATY, Lt ckoed 
Ean Es 15:42.2 Frank Stack...............(Chicago.................(Hebruary 8, 1930 
OUTDOOR—WOMEN 
ag 711.4 Loretta Neitzel............|Detroit.................|/January (27, 1920) 
nie Si 220.2 Maddy Horn...............|Saranac Lake............|February 11, eed 
ps dite 31 Loretta Neitzel.............]/Detroit........5.........| February 12; 19) 
woke 239.4 Loretta Neitzel............./Minneapolis.............|February 3, 1929 
okt 8 1:25.9 Maddy Horn..............-/Escanaba, Mich..........jJanuary 13, 1 
oe. 2:17.0 Dorothy Franey............/Minneapolis.............|Jamuary 16, 1938 
~~ 3:15.6 Maddy Horn................|Oconomowoc. Wis.........\January 24, 1937 
INDOOR—WOMEN ; 
221.6 Dorothy Franey February 15, 1936 
241. Dorothy Franey February 16, 1926 
731 Dorothy Franey 5. : February 25, 1933 
1:27 Leila Brooks Potter........ Pittsburgh. : <3. 302. beee March 6, 1926 
2:18.1 ONG ASTOR | Se. oc alse tee piss = OnICARG. |. {oo eet a let February 2, 1935 
3:15.6 Maddy Horn........ ses CHCA wre ili ibe. April 1, 1938 
NATIONAL FIGURE SKATING CHAMPIONSHIPS—New York, March 5-7, 1943 
Senior Men—A. Vaughn, Jr., Philadelphia. Junior Dance—Miss D. L. Glasier and Lieut. 


- Senior Women—Miss G. Merrill, Boston. L. E. Wakefield, Jr., Boston. 
"Boston Jr., St. Paul. 
~ Dance—Miss M. May-and J. Lochead, Jr., San Men’s Novice—C. A. Holt, Boston. 


_ Francisco. 
, National Amateur Racquets Champions 


f : d - National Doubles Champions—(1927) C. C. Pell 
ty, (4917-22) ©.C. Pell; (1923) S.G- Mortimer. (1826 dS. G. Mortimer; (1928) J. C. F. Simpson and 
25) C. C. Pell; (1926) S. G. Mortimer; (1927) ©. ©. | and S. oo Mere): (i929) G. G. Pell and S. g. 


: - (1930) 
‘Pell; (1928) C. C. Pell; (1929) H. D. Sheldon; (1930) | yr ortimer; (1930) Lord Aberdare and Dr. W. H, 
8. G. Mortimer; (1931, 1932, 1933) ©. C. Fev: | reatham; (4931) C.°C. Pell. and 8. G, Mortimer: 
” (1934) E. M. Edwards; (1935) H. D. Sheldon; (1936) | (1939) s’ w. Pearson and W. C. Wright; (1988) 
| M. Edwards; (1938) (1939) Robert Grant UI; | w ‘p’ Dixon and H. N. Rawlin, Jr.; (1934) J. W, 


Gold Racquet Winners—(1913) H. F. McCormick; | and M. Kirkbirdie; (1936-41) R. Grant Tit and C. 


: - (1928) S. G. Mortimer; | war. a2 
ae (1927), G:C ost) ¢ > Mortimer; (1932;} 1943—Squash Racauets—National Red Cross 


E Grant III; (1940) J. R. Leonard; (1941 a 
bert Grani III. 5-12, 15-14. 

‘ . e 

; Trap Shooting in 1943 


‘ Ann’ sonships Amateur Trapshoot Association, Vandalia, O., Aug. 25-27 5 
; Fenn aero} J. L. Bales, Albany, Ind., Women’s Grand American Championship—Miss 


Perici. ass ; , H. Sherman Howe, Boston, who defeated 
a (A986) O Cugh a, Re Leonard: (i941) Kon Na Glidden, Englewood, N. J., %=1§, 15-11) 
P) 


S. Winski, Wellesburg, Va., *90 x 100. ‘ 


996x100. * 
Y Sunior (under 18)—X. Stefal, Casey, TI, 99 X) , Mos, Cincinnati, O., #192 x 200 


aN - jonal North American Championship— 
x 15)—R. Foxworthy, Indian- | | Professional elcana, Tex., 195 x 200. 


Waren Lampton of Champions—Miss B. Hern- maciorel eet Championship—R, Etchen, Chi- 
t Georgeto cago, Ill., ee 

f ahend aad Be a oe apionship=-Mr- and Mrs. A Boned Cosmin tas Check, Clinton, 
ee Olean Clay Boe Championship Grand American Handicap—J. Rogers, Dayton, 
-C. Booker, Farmland, Ind., 200 x 200. O., *97 x 100. 


*won shoot-off. 


Senior Pairs—Miss D. Schulbach and W. Nofike, Junior Pairs—Miss B. Schalow and A. Preusch, 
rt 


41940) W. Ingersol; (1941) Robert Grant Il. Brooks and H. D. Sheldon; (1935-36) J. R. Leonard — 
(1914-23) C. G. Pell; (1924) S. G. Mortimer; (1925) | c. Pell, Jr., (1942, 1943) No championship played: 
¢ x 


(1929-30) C. on (1934) J. R. Leonard; (1935) H. D. | Tournament (unofficial championship) New York, ~ 


Women’s North American Championship—Miss 


790 ———-—s Sporting Events—Golf Champi 
“i tes Golf Records "© 


AMERICAN (UNITED STATES) GOLF CHAMPIONS 


National National Nat’1Women’s National National |Nat’ (we ; 
Open Amateur ‘Amateur Wx Open - Amateur 


‘NoTourmanent|No match... ,.|/No match. g Wm. Burke..../Fr. Ouimet. 
Ee unenene ««++|NO match. Gene Sarazen. . 
pose Par a .. |Alexa, Stirling. John Goodman, Dun 
é ae i ane . Dutra...,.. Ww. 
FAs bd by .|M, Hollins "i or) Pe 
piidts E . +. .|Glenna Collett Tony Sere John Fischer . || Pamela ‘Ba 
.|M.R. E. Cummings R, Guldahl...|J. Cems .|Mrs .E. L. P: 
EDs 4-00. pees .|Mrs, D. C. Hurd R. Guldahl.... |W. ieee .|Miss P, Be 
-|Glenna Collett *B. Nelson..... ard......}MissB. Jamest 
...|Mrs. G. Stetson tL. LAattle:.. oid. We ‘Se MissB. Jam 
, Jr.| Mrs, M, Horn 1941/C. Wood ......1M. Ward..... Mrs. F Ne’ 
ae oe! , Jr.|Glenna Collett 
R. T. Tones, .R. _Jr.|Glenna Collett ||1943)Not played—War 
30/R. T. Jones, Jr.,)R. T Jones, Jr..|Glenna Collett 


*Won in 36-hole play-off from C. Wood. 
fWon: in 36-hole play-off from Gene Sarazen. 


AMERICAN SECTIONAL GOLF CHAMPIONS 
Western Amateur Metropolitan Amateur — 
Men Women Men 


.|Fr. Quimet...,.... Mrs, F. C. Letts...|Not played—War. 
Lreieeraiustle.¢ N eas te Rosenthal.» Not played—War. 

; . |H, G. Legg. ... (Mrs, .-|Osw. Kirkby,..... 
|B. Sawyer.....2..|M 
G,. A. White. 


ie 


Bow 


Ga 
Alexa. Stirling. 
Alexa, Stir! 


wenn LOY e wy no INE 9, AdeCarthy Te, 
Risto . Atos WV .|M.J.McCarthy, ge 
ee : s. O. 3. ....|Leonard Martin. . 


v2. (Miss L: Robinsoi. 
Soo rs Miss V. Van hiss 
Sat pieew elds Miss M. Miley.. 
Miss D, T: 


seeeee s/t. LOSNC,.. 2... 


. AG 
. es cotie tke EDR TOG SOL. tae M M. on » 
Miss B. Jameson. A BR ee Miss M. One , 
Mrs. Ry 7 Mann. ji = ie 

ameson . Not played— Wi 
. Germain. .|Not played-—War, Not oye 


Eastern 
Southern Women’s 


Not played—War Snes = _—W : 
Not played—War..... i IN ot Pewee. 
falter C. H. .|Nels. Tre ---|Franeis Ouimet rs. R. 


‘Metropolitan 
: Ope 


« Moreland) ic. 0545/63 S. Perry... .... 
ss ake. a Moreland,,........ mn 


Sav ditin as i Lp esseeees.|Miss C, Glutt 
Cea Nes SUMP Danes; x ivccee ead ae sg 
Spc TELIA, whit te a 


we 
ot Aaecd = Whe Jo XT incest xg fates A : Solet te Siete eee 
Not ‘played—wWar ....|Not plaved—War..-  |Not plaved__wer 


BRITISH AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPIONS 
Year Winner “Year| Winner Year) - | Winner 


4d. Broce Ss.) 1932. i. DeFor 
:|Dr. W. Tweddell. 1935 -/M Bote 
le Folens Ue We rite eg 
[ - ; 
‘|R-TJo! ones, Jr.(U.S.) 1888. H, Thompson. 1942, ae Dlayed. te 


1931], M. th. 937 .[R. Sweeney 1943. |Not played—W; ar 


Sporting Events—Golf Champions; Hole-in-One Play 


791 


BRITISH WOMEN OP 


Year Winner Year Winner 
920 .|Cecil Leitch. 1926 .|Cecil Leiteh 
921 .|Cecil Leitch. 1927.) Mile.S.LaChaume 
922.|J. Wethered 1928.|Mile. L. Le Blan. 
1923 .|D. Chambers. 1929. |Joyce Wethered. 

 1924./5. Wethered. 1930./Diana Fishwick. 

_ 1925.'J. Wethered 11931.]Enid Wilson. 


Year Winner Year| Winner 

1920.!Geo. Duncan. 11926! R.T.Jones.Jr.( U.S. 
1921.|J. Hutchinson. 1927 .!R.T.Jones, Jr.(U.S. 
1922 |W. Hagen (U. S.) ||1928.!W. Hagen (U. 8.) 
1923.}A. G. Havers. 1929.|W. Hagen (U. 8.) 
1924.)W. Hagen (U. S.). ||1930.|R.T Jones.Jr.(U.S. 
1925.|J Barnes (U. 8.) 1931.|T. Armour (U. 8.) 


CANADIAN AMATEU 


ia 1 Intercollegiate Championships—Chi- 
ete Winner team championship, Yale Uni- 
individual championship, Wally Ulrich, 


_ All-American Open Championship—Chicago— 
‘won by Harold (Jug) McSpaden in play-off of tie 
‘with Buck White. Women's open won by Miss 
tty Berg. Men’s amateur won by Dale Morey. 


[2 12th annual Hole-in-One golf tournament of 
Bnew York World-Telegram was not played in 
because of the war. The statistical record of 
the play in the 11 tournaments follows. 


of No. of No.of On in 
Shots -Green Circle Closest 
32 ra SG wee a 2 feet, 1 inch 
rt 2398 851 62 1 foot, 5 inches 
477 . 2,385 656 89 14 i hes 
645 3,225 1,187 100 4 inches 
680 3,400 1,333 107 2 Aces 
742 37710 1,618 149 5 inches 
812 4,060 1,719 36 2 ft. 149 ins 
Ree ign es Ase 
4/2 i 
bia 3/365 1,426 180 4 inches 
: 6,749 33,745 13,473 1,307 


es 
Be thoes of scoring an ace, as computed after 


years play, are 8,436 to a. 


EN GOLF CHAMPIONS 


Year Winner | Year Winner 
1932, |Enid Wilson. 1938 .|Mrs. H. Hol 
1933.|Enid Wilson. 1939.|Miss Pam Baran 
1934. |Mrs. A. Hoime, 1940 .| Not played—war 
1935. |Miss W. Morgan 4{/1941.)Not played—War 
1936 .|Miss Pam. Barton 1942 .|Not played—War 


1937 .!Miss J, Anderson 11943 .|Not played—War 


BRITISH OPEN GOLF CHAMPIONS 


Winner 
11932.)G. Sarazen (U.S.) 
‘|p: 


Year 
1938, 


Winner 
R. A. Whitcombe 


1933 Shute (U. S.) 1939. :D. Burton 
1934.|H. Cotton. 11940. |Not played—War 
193 Not played—War 


) 


5.|A. Perry 1941, 
1936 .| Alf. Padgham. Hires 
1937 .1H. Cotton 1943. 


R GOLF CHAMPIONS 


Not played—War 
Not played—War 


l Year Winner { Year Winner Year Winner 
1925./)D. Carrick. 1931.) R. Somerville. 1937.|R. Somervilk 
1926./R. Somerville. 1932.|G. ‘Taylor. 938 .|'T. Adams : 1 
1927.|D. Carrick. 1933 | A. Campbell. 1939 .|K. Black 
1928.|R. Somerville. 1934.|A. Campbell. 1940 .| Not played—War 
1929 |E. Held. 1935.}R. Somerville 1941 .}Not played—War 
930.|R. Somerville 1936.)F. Hass, 1942 .|Not played—-War 
1943 .'Not played—War |/1943.!|Not played—War |!1943.|Not played—War 

CANADIAN OPEN GOLF CHAMPIONS 
Year Winner | Year Winner Year Winner 
1926.|MacD. Smith. 1932. {/Hy. Cooper. 1938 ./S. Sne 
1927 .|T. Armour. 1933./J. Kirkwood. 1939 .|H. Mec Spaden 
1928.|Leo Diegel. 1934, |T. Armour. 1940 .|S. Snead 
1929.| Leo Diegel. 1935 . |Gene Kunes 1941./S. Snead 

| 1930.|Thos. Armour 1936.|/W. L. Little, Jr. 1942./C, Wood : 
1931.\|W. Hagen. 1937 .|Hy Cooper 1943.|Not played—War © 


Professional Golfers’ Association Championships 


Year Winner Year f Winner Year Winner : Year Winner 
2 Hagen 1927.| Walter Hagen 1933. |Gene Sarazen 11939.|Henry Picard 
922. Gene Sarasen 1928.|Leo Diegel 1934. |Paul Runyan 1940.|Byron Nelson 
923 . |Gene Sarazen 11929.|Leo Diegel 1935. |Johnny Revolta 1941.)Vie Ghezzi 
(1924. |/Walter Hagen 11930. Tom Armour 1936.|Denny Shute 1942. |S. Snead i 
1925. |Walter Hagen 1931.|Tom Creavy 1937. |Denny Shute 1943.) Not played—War 


1926. Walter Hagen 1932.) Olin Dutra 1938.!Paul Runyan 


.! OTHER GOLF RESULTS 


Women’s Western Open—Chicago—Won by Miss 
Patty Berg. 

Ryder Cup Match—Chicago—Craig Wood team, 
defenders, defeated Gene Hagen’s challengers, 815 
to 344 points. Wood's team led the first day four- 
somes play 242 to 112 pts. and the second day 
singles also went to the defenders 6 to 2 pts. | 


Hole-in-One Golf Play for Eleven Years. 


Winners of the tournament are: 


1932—At Salisbury—John Milkrut. 

1933—At Salisbury—Jack Hagen. 

1934—-At Salisbury—Ed Searle. 

1935—At Salisbury—Ed Searle. 

1936--At Bayside—Dell Sharbutt; at Grassy 
Sprain, Tom Robbins; at Forest Hill Field Club, 
Bill Malcolm. 

1937—At Bayside—Stanley Remson; at Leewood, 
T. Arthur Menzel; at Forest Hill Field Club, 
Franklin Shriver. aw 

1938—At Bayside—Jack Hagen; at Leewood, Tom 
McNamara; at Forest Hills Field Club, Tom Me- 
Walters. , : 

1939—At Bayside; Dr. Matthew Feinman; at Lee- 
wood, Frank Vassak; at Forest Hill Field Club, Jim 
Barnes. - 

1940—At Forest Hill Field Club, Ralph M, Watt. 
Montclair, N. J.; at Leewood, Mrs. J. J, Lawlor 
New Rochelle, N. Y., and Howard Schanzer, ti 
for first; at Bayside, C. F, Bruns, Woodhaven, N, Y. 

1941—At Forest Hill Field Club. Andy La Pola, 
Paterson, N. J.; at Leewood, Johnny Vasco, Os- 
sining, N. Y.; at Bayside, Oscar Goess, Bellmore, 
N. Y¥. 


ee eee 


aw 


"1942—At Bayside, George De Vincentis, Forest: 


_N. ¥.; at Forest Hill Field Club, Ira S. Kahn, 
toon N. J.; at Leewood G. C., Andrew H,. A. 
Thompson, New York City. , Mo, : 


18-1 BALKLINE, 348 = ANCHOR ‘BLOCKS 
American ampion 
1897, George F. Slosson; 1808, Jacob Schaefer 
(Wizard); 1898, Frank Tyes. 
World Champio 
are 05, Riautise Vignaux; 1906 Willie geal 
ant Willie Hoppe), 19 208, 


_ sulin: 19 oS 


5 arenene. 18-1 BALKLINE 

teas Jake Schaefer, Jr.—high run in match play 
high grand ayerage in match play 60, high 
ereaa average in match play 36; 1927, Welker Coch- 
ran, Jr.—high run in exhibition 353, high grand 
average in Exhibition 150; high grand average in 

exhibition 61. 48-2 BALKLINE 
1910, Harry P. Cline; 1910-20, Willie Hoppe; 
1921- 22, Jacob Schaefer, Jr.; 1923-24, Willie 
Hoppe; "1925, Edward Horemans "(disputed match— 
‘Schaefer won in play-off); 1925, Jacob Schaefer, 
‘Jr.; 1926, Erich Hagenlacher; 1927, Welker Coch- 
Tan; 1928, | Edward Horemans; 1929, Jacob’ Schae- 
fer, Jr.; 1930-33, no tournaments; 1934, Welker 
Cochran; 1938, Welker Cochran; its no tour- 


-naments. 4g-2 BALKLINE BECOR 
_. High run match, 432—Jacob Secret Jr., 1925; 
high ‘average, 400- 0--Jacob Schaefer, Jr., 1925; high 


fh foeed average tournament, 57. 14—Jacob Schaefer, 


Jr., 1925; high grand average match, 93.75—Jacob 
‘Schaefer. Jr., 1925; high tun exhibition match, 
585—Jacob Schaefer, Jr., 1926; high grand aver- 
age 2400 pts, 120—Jacob Schaefer, Jr., 1926; high 
Tun Sareea 684—Welker meen 1926. 


14-1 BALKLIN 
1914, Willie Hoppe—high aap 303; high grand 


: _average 25.75; high single average 40, 


e, 


ay mace 1915, 


= : se allowed. 


ial 


7, Jacob S feet fer, Ee O38, Jacob Schaefer, 
aa 193 acob Schaefer, 
_ Jr.; 1937, Jacob Sch ears, dr.—high tun 132; high 
-_ single average, 35.10. 1938-42, no matches. 

71-2 BALKLINE 
“1938, Willie Hoppe—high run 248, high single 


average 83; high grand average 42. No matches 


since. THREE CUSHION 
* 1910, Fred Eames; 1910, Alfredo DeOro; 1910, 
_ John Daly; 1910, Thos. Hueston; 1911, John Daly: 
1911, Alfredo DeOro; 1912, Joe Garney; 1912, John 
Hargan; 1913-14, Alfredo DeOro; 1915, George 
H. Huey; 1916, "Alfredo DeOro; 


arles “itis; 1916, Charles McCourt; 1916, 
ea; foe 


George Moore; 1917, Charles 
= Cannafax; 1917-18, Alfredc 
ie Kleckneler: 1919, Alfredo 


"John Layton: 
1924, R. Cannafax; 1925, 
26-27, ou. Relaelt, 1927; 


Pte: ey RECORDS 
yt an 91g: Tiff Denton, sth 1930, Gus Copulos, 


17: 
1927, Willie Hoppe, 20: 
1936, Willie Ho pe, 15: 
1940, Tiff Den 17, 


John Layton, 18; 
” Willie Hoppe, 25 
Joe Chamaco, 


Hig) ois apne 
Y Otto Reiselt, =O in 16 innings; 1925, Ott 
peel 100 in 57 innings; 1925, Otto Reiselt 150 4 
104 innings; 1930, John Layton 50 in 23 innings; 
1939, Joe Chamaco, 50 in 23 innings: 1940; Jay 
- Bozeman, 50 in 23 innings, safeties allowed; 1941, 
Jay Bozeman, 50 in 23 innings. 
High Grand Ayerege 
1935, Welker Cochran, 1,123. 
1940; Willie Hoppe, 1. 161. 
_ NATIONAL THREE-CUSHION CHAMPION 
1934, yet he Matsuyama. No tournaments since, 
OCKET BILLIARDS 
anes ree age Ro) Jerome Keogh; 
ited, ‘Alfredo sPecra; TOR a 


Ralph; 1913, 
Alfredo’ Becoves 413-15, Benue Allen; 1916, John 
Layton; 1916-18, Taberski; 1919-24, Ralph 
Greenleaf; 1925, rank Taberski; 1926, ele 
Greenleaf; howe pee Rudo. Iph; * 
tied Di. prank ig ca Yagil 2s, Ralph 


Ralph 
Ru- 


ng 195834 Erw 
James C: 


ae in Rudolph. Ths y 

oscon TW. ui : 
match (May, 1942) Irving Crane defeated Rudol 
Ina hay, J match (April 1, 1943) Ponzi defea' 


Mosconi. 
14-2 BALKLINE 
1888, Eugene Carter; 1889, Frank C. Ives; 1 
Frank Maggioli; 1891, "Eugene Carter;: 1881, ‘pr: 
Cc. Ives. No toumaments  s! See + 
1904, Al. Taylor; 1907, ‘Albert M Gatler: 1923, Chasi 
C. Peterson. No tournaments since. 
High run, 162, Albert Cutier; high averag 
Albert Cutler; high grand average, 26,67, Cha 


O. Peterson JUNIOR CHAMPIONS 
18-2 Balkline Billiards 
1923-24, Tadeo Suganuma; 1924, “albert Cutl 
1924, Dave McAndless; 1925, Tadeo Suganum 
1925, Kamatare Suzuki: 1926, Kinrey Metsuyans 
No tournaments since. 
High Run, 18.5, Jean Bruno; -high overage 
Tadeo Suganuma-Kinrey Matsuyama; leads 
age, 21.05, Kinrey Matsuyama. 


14-1 POCKET BILLIARDS RECORDS 

High run, 126, Ralph Greenleaf; plee, run, 163 
Andrew Ponzi; high run, 125, Bennie Allen; igh 
run, 125, Geo. Kelly; high single average, 63 
Ralph Greenleaf; high singe average, 41.75, Ben-1 
nie Allen; high individual grand average, "11,02 
Ralph Greenleaf; high individual grand averages 
8.14, James Caras: high run, 125, Bennie Aue 
high single ayerage, 41.60, Bennie Allen; 
Willie Mosconi, eight runs of 25 and one on 
in league tournament for the championship. 
single average, 125. 

CUSHION CAROM CHAMPION 
1933, Willie Hoppe; 1934-42, no tournaments, a 
CUSHION CAROM RECORDS 

High Runs—Willie Hoppe (match), 53; Charles © 
Peterson (exhibition), 104. 

High Averages—Willie Hoppe, high single, 11,3 Ps 
Willie Hoppe, high grand Sveraes, 6.4 

AMATEUR BALKLINE GtiaMPIONS 
S 18-2 paelines 

1910, E, W, Gardner; 1911, J. F. 
1912, M. D, Brown: 1913, ‘pa 
W. Gardner; 1915, Nathan Hal 
1917, Dave McAndless: 
oC. Heddon: sre ST a 
pe: 1922, E. 


Poggenburg;z 
Mayer; 1914, Bl 
1916, yr 


teur Billiard 
Billiard Assn.; 
liard Assn.; 
liard Ae 


Poo: 
1929, fs 
ea R. 


RECORDS 
14-2 Balkline. 
Calvin Demarest—High run, ‘202; high ang 
average, 28; high ponds average, 20. 


High 248, Francis 3 Appleby; hi 

gh run, rancis D) y; high st 
average, 60, John sellawon; i ry 

18.57, John Clinton Digh) aeay. Beare 


THREE- -CUSHION AMATEUR 
1910, Pierre Maupone; 1911, charias Boring: J 
Arthur Newman; Hue 1921, | 
Lookenangh, 1922, Frank Flem: mise 1923. Rol 
Lord; 1924, Frank Flemming; 1995-26, ‘Br 
eat 1927, Dr. L. P. Macklin: 1928 A 
man; 1929, ‘Charles Jordan; 1929, 
1930, we jh Hall; 1930, Max Shimon; 1930 i 
Harper; 1931, Frank Flemming; 1931-35 re 
Lee; 1936, Edward Lee—World’s champion; 19 
A. pie te 1938, 1939, 1940, 1941, Gene Deardo 
challenke matches. 1942, no > tournament, 
WOMEN CHAMP ION! 
14-1 Pocket ‘Billiards: 
Amateur 1932-44 Geritude Mearey 
mateur— ertrude McEvoy; 193 
Harvey; 1936-42, no tournaments, v5 5. Ru 


1 Se 


Ruth MeGinnis—High run,” 128 (444 x 9 table 
high run, 85 (5 x 10 table). 

1907-1908, Gharles O- Peterson 

Charles C; GO: Peerage ska Fe Cha 4es 
Peterson, high single average, 533. 


f 


‘. ‘ 
Five Man Teams—Straight Rail 

1922, Michigan; 1933, Michigan; 1934, Michigan 
State; 1935, Wisconsin; 1936, Purdue; 1937,Cornell; 
1938, Cornell; 1939, Wisconsin: 1940. Michigan} 
1941, Cornell; 1942, Wisconsin; 1943, Florida. 


; : Five Man Teams—Three Cushions 
_ 1935, Michigan State; 1936, Cornell: 1937, Iowa 
tate; 1938, Wisconsin; 1939, Utah; 1940, Michigan; 
41, no tournament; 1942, Buffalo; 1943, Florida. 


Five Man Teams—Pocket Billiards 
1936, Michigan; 1937, Wisconsin; 1938, Florida; 
1939, Buffalo; 1940, Michigan; 194i, University of 
4 } Eastern, University of Buffalo; Southern, 
iversity of Florida; Northern, University of 
ichigan; Western, University of Wyoming; 1942, 
rida; 1943, Minnesota. f 


KEY SHOT INDIVIDUAL CHAMPIONS 


Straight Rail 

1937, Leroy Lillisand, Wisconsin; 1938, John O, 
Miller, Wisconsin; 1939, Carleton H. Sheeley, Cor 
nell; i940. John ©. Miller, Wisconsin; 1941, Ted 
Davis, University of Florida; 1942, David Vig, 
Wisconsin; 1943, R. McCloskey, Michigan. 


Three Cushions 
1937, Wm. Joplin, Iowa State; 1938, Geo. Hansen, 

gan; 1939, Edw. Bergen, Iowa State; 1940, 
‘John O. Miller, Wisconsin; 1941, no tournament; 
1942, Colomaio, Buffalo; 1943, R. Matheny, Florida. 


Pocket Billiards 


Miller, Wisconsin; 
Kansas; 1941 


mnan, U: 


ene, University of Kansas; 1942, Bonime, 
Cornell; 1943, Mabie, Florida. 
Ww) KEY SHOT TEAM HIGH SCORES 


Straight Bail 
1937, Cornell, 442 
r Three Cushions 
| 1937, Iowa State, 179. 
oh Pocket Billiards 
1938, Florida, £66; 1939, Kentucky, 609 disquali- 
fied. xy SHOT TEAM HIGH AVERAGE 
ns Straight Rail 
1937, Cornell 4.42. 
Fr Three Cushion Billiards 
_ 1937, Iowa State, 1.49. 


_ Pocket Billiards 
"1938, Florida 7.53; 1939, Kentucky 8.10 disquali- 


. 


Matthew Webb, England....... 45 m, 
. W. Burgess, England... . 22h 
H. F. Sullivan, America.... 


rique Tirabocci, Argentin 
Shar Toth, America.. 40 
Gertrude Ederle, America 31 m. 
. ©. Corson, America 38 m. 
Hans Vierkotter, Germany. 42 m. 
* Michel, France....,.-- 5 m. 
N. L, Dereham, England....... 56 m, 


1 
jas Spacek, Bohemia..... 45 m. 
1927 x Temme, England......- id h,, 29 m. 


usual route of the channel swimm 


_ **Temme is the first s 
en England, to Blane Nez, France. 


2 . Sigmund, St, Louis, swam nonstop 
agg ye 48m., ending on July 29, 1940. Sigm 

Clarence 
Pe contunn, June 30-July 3, 1939. 
gthon swim records include 281 miles by P. 


Sporting Events—Billiards; Channel Swimmers 
aS 


English Channel Swimm 


tinuously 288 
Giles, who swam con Se aru 2 


793 


* Intercollegiate Billiards 


Source: Charles C. Peterson, Billiard Association of America 


KEY SHOT INDIVIDUAL HIGH SCORES 
Straight Rail , 
Carleton H. Sheeley, Cornell, 111. 
Three Cushions 
Wm.. Joplin, Iowa State, 49. 
Pocket Billiards 
Peter Choulas, Colgate, 130. 
KEY SHOT INDIVIDUAL HIGH AVERAGE 
Straight Rail 
Carleton H, Sheeley, Cornell, 5.55. 
Three Cushions 
Wm, Joplin, Iowa State, 2.01. 
Pocket Billiards 
Peter Choulas, Colgate, 8.63. 
INDIVIDUAL HIGH RUNS (NO RESTRICTIONS) 
Straight Rail 
Kenneth Brown, Wisconsin, 66. 
INDIVIDUAL HIGH SIMPLE AVERAGE — 
(NO RESTRICTIONS) 
Straight Rail 
Leroy Lillisand, Wisconsin, 11.40, 
NON-CHAMPIONSHIP HIGH RUNS 
Straight Rail 
S. M. Cohee, Purdue, 294 
Morris H. Ingleman, Purdue, 427, 
Three Cushions 
O. H. Steed, Purdue, 9. 
George Hansen, Michigan, 9. 


Pocket Billiards < 
John O. Miller, Wisconsin, 45. . 
ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE UNION CONFER- 
ENCE CHAMPIONSHIP 


Straight Rail 

1934,, Raymond Riggs, Michigan State; 1935, 
Raymond Riggs, Michigan State; 1936, no Tourna- 
ment; 1937, Raymond Riggs; Michigan State; 1938, 
Bernard Proulx, Michigan State; 1939, Nelson B. 
Jones, Brown; 1940, J. E. Patrick, Indiana; 1941- 
42-43, no tournaments. 

Pocket Billiards 

1939, Henry Shabatura, Minnesota; 1940, Gibson 

Findley, Florida; 1941-42-43, no tournaments. 
FACULTY CHAMPION 
a x i Rail and Balkline) 

1939, C. E. E 

of Indiana. No tournaments since, : 
CO-ED KEY SHOT POCKET BILLIARDS 
1942, Wyoming; 1943, South Dakota State. 
-ED KEY SHOT INDIVIDUAL CHAMPION 

1982 Emily Julian, South Dakota’ State; Mary 
Jane Noonan, South Dakota State College. 


ay 


rs and Their Times 


1927 *Mercedes Gleitze, England...... 15 h., 15 m, 
1927 Mrs. Ivy Hill, Bngland....:... h., 9 
1928 Miss Ivy Hawks, England....... 19 h., 16 
1928 Miss Laddie Sharp, England. ...15 hy. oe 
1928 Ishaak Helmy, Bey... sss Pee eee ae 
1930 Peggy Duncan, South Africa... .16 h., 16 
1933. Sunny Lowry, England.........15 h., 45 
1934**E. H. Temme, England.......- 15 h., 54 m, 
1934 *Miss Emma Faber, Austria.....-14 h., 40 m. 
1937 Thomas Blower, England... :.. h., 29 m, 
1939 Miss Sally Bauer, Sweden......14 h., 50 m, 


ers from Cape Griz Nez, France, to Dover, England, is 19 
\ 


' *Record considered doubtful. ene the el in both directions. In 1934 he swam from § 


———— 


i River, St. Louis to Caruthersville, 292 
el ier checked by A.A. U, timer, supplanted the 


miles in Yellowstone River between Glendive and 


ondson, Dean of Men, University 


BBEBES 


iles in 77 hrs. 31 m. Previous unofficial ' 
A, Sondletil Parana River, So. America, in 1933 and 


s, Zimmey, 147 miles, Hudson River, N. Y¥., 1 138. 


ee ee. Te 


a 


ie Oe ee 
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“Sporting Events—Bowling R cords a 
American Bowling Congress Champions and Records 


= s 
Individual All Events /Two-Men Teams 


L.M.,Ch,3,0! 
F Jeff. Cl. D’tn. 4 : 
¢, Milw 1,415/Optic’ns, Cov.3,0. 
G. Rudolph-J.Ryan, Wauk.i,321|Bohem, Beer 


C. Sumerix-H. Souers, 
Akron 
A. Slanina-M. Straka, 
Chicago 
V. Gibbs, Kansas Cit 
N. Burton, Dallas 
Johnson-Snyder, 
apolis 
Murray Fowler - Philip 
icuss, Steubenville, O... 
: Herb Freitag, Joe Sinke, 
. 2,00 Chicago, . . 
South William Lee-Ray Farness, 
ville, Tl 745 2,013| Madison, Wis 


nn Stanley, Ted Moskal, E. Nowicki-G. Baier, Budweiser (Re 
Cleveland, O 756 Saginaw, Mich...1,973} Milwaukee, Wis 1,377| dolph) Chi.3,1 


b : 3 ; 
The 43rd annual American Bowling Congress championships scheduled for 1943 were postponed. bes 
use of the war. aa 


‘ ; HOLDERS OF 300 A. B. C. GAMES 


William J. Knox, Philadelphia, 1913. William McGeorge, Kent, O., 1939. 
_ Charles Reinlie, Racine, Wis., 1926. George Pallage, Akron, O., 1940. 
_ Jack Karstens, Fort Sheridan, Ill., 1933. Angelo Domenico, Canton, O., 1940. 
rl Mensenberg, Scranton, Pa., 1935. William Hoar, Chicago, 1941, 
Michael Blazek, Conneaut, O., 1938. F 
7 ¢ 


ae 


tog 


3 


Two- Five- 
Women Teams Women Te 


EB. Lackey, Fort J. Laib-A. Higgins, 
Wayne, Ind Chicago 
Grace Garwoo 


a h D aeGeaae he ee 
- MeQuade, 
he TEN kh & eee 637; Toledo, .-1,700) Chicago 
i pe, 
Rump, Ft. Wayne.613/S. Twyford, Chicago 1,727 
Schulte, St. Louis 650) M. Schulte, St. Louis1.742 
‘MeVay,K.C.,Mo..668/M. Warmbier, Chi... 1,807 
apt Ae 
Twyford, Aurora. .628 S. Twyford, Chieago.1,765 Peters-Kite, Syracuse. f 
4) NV . Clemensen, Chi..712)/E. Ryan, Miwkee.. . 1,763 Trettin-MeQuade. . Dis. 5, Cin. 2/6 
‘ . Warmbier, Chi... 652/M. Warmbier, Chi.. 1,911 Haufier-Simon, Tex. ... 2 i i 
a Burmeister, Ella Burmeister, Lindemann-Baldy, as 
adison, Wis... . .612 teeta ay Wis. ...1,683/ Milwaukee, Wis 1,116 
ottstine, Buffalo 647) L. Stockdale, Det...1,761 Franke-Weber, Ft.Wayne. 1,230] Heil U 


arner, Wkgn., Il, 622/D. Burmeister, Chi, 1,843/ Probert-Sablatnik, St. L.. : 


be , Heat, Mil. 
H. Hengstler, Detroit 626 R. Troy, Dayton, O..1,724 Powers-Reus, Gd. Rpds.. -1,130 ; ¢ 
S. Twytord, Aurora. -626/T. Morris, Chicago. 1,777 Morris-Miller, cnisape ..1,181 oe 
Huff, Los Angeles, 662/S, Twyford, Aurora. 1,799| Pittinger-Hogan, L. Angis. . 1 


illie Taylor, Nina VanCamp, Stella Hartrick-Clara, 
_ Newark, N. J.....659} Chicago 1,888} Allen, Detro 1,204 


e me bership ‘of the Women's International | and the list does not include all f j 
ius. Congress exceeded 200,000 in the 1941-42] in the United States, estinsind be torment bowlers ‘ 
on. These are sanctioned league members only | be approximately 3,000,000. re; J 


Ate HOLDERS OF 300 W. I. B. C. GAMES ¢ ‘ 


ay Jewel ane 
Mrs. Charles Fahning, Buffalo, N. Y. ¢ Amelia Reve Omn ee eS 

} Beulah Abbott, Davenport, Ia. Bertha Urbancik, Indianapolis, Ind. 
rs. Bernice Thee, Davenport, Ia. Lucille, Rice, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Miss Rose Dooley,’ Des Moines, Ia. 1941-42 Marge Early, Chicago. Loo 


‘The 1943 26th annual Women’s International Bi Se 
_ Postponed because of the war. ee championships, scheduled for 1943, . 


he 
' 


: _ a ? - / > fs X 


‘Game—767, Black Rock T B 
jeep. Feb. 2, 1941. ee eee 
hree game set—2084, Lowell Five, Lowell Mass. 
ve game set—3,348, Kelly-Buick, Baltimore, 


‘en game set—6,460, ca Circle team, Balti- 
more, Md., Jan. 11- 12, 
~ game set—9,420, Popular Club, Baltimore, 


+, May, 1940 
Franks Tavern, Washing- 


utive witbesS, 
ton, D. C., 1938-1939 season. 


ras ‘ame—341, Jake ee and’ Gordon 
dwelt, ichmond, Va., July 1, 1933. 
hree game set—918, Ray Haines and Art Felter, 
Baltimore, Md., April, 1939. 
Five game set—i,423, Nova er pad and Nick 
e, Baltimore, Md., Jan. 31, 1942 
game set—1, 624, Nova Hamilton and Winnie 
ke, Baltimore, Md., Feb., 1940. 
ven game set—1938, Steve Witkowski, Middle- 
town, Conn. and Joe Genovesi, Rockville, Conn. 
pie t game set—2, 053, Tony Santini and Ed 
eney, Washington, D , April 4, 1940. 


Single game—230, Eddie Funaro, New Haven, 
Conn., Jan. 11, 194 
“Three game set-—542, Arthur Lempke, Lowell, 


four Pee as, Pha Johnny Miller, Baltimore, 


Pive game cet 8, Astor Clarke, Washington, 
D. C., April 5, 194 

Six’ game oot 913, Mike Dziadik, Derby, Conn., 
April, 1939. 
Seven game set—l, = Joe LaMastra, Bridge- 
, Conn., April 17, 1940. 
ght game set, 1, igo, Steve Witowski, Middle- 
town, Conn., March; 1941, 

“Nine game set (all events)—1,318, Wally Pipp, 
Hartford, Conn., April, 1934. 
‘ ‘Ten game set, ,482, Winnie Guerke, Baltimore, 


> > 


Games, dont Haven Girls, New Hayen, 
Conn., Nov. 30. 

Three game set—1, 842, Whitney Grove Girls, 
New Haven, Conn., March 21, 1942 
; Bive game set—2. on Health Center Girls, Nor- 
Va., April 5, 


game—310 (tie) Ardrey Mullaney and 
nae Linthicum, Baltimore, Md., Nov. ll, 
Betty James and Ethel Harris, Baltimore, 


40. 
eee game i geese Eee] Levy and Doris Smith, 
1941. 


more, Md., 1 
52. Ardrey aa and Alice 


Mid. Fob: 9. 


Sporting Events—Bowling Championships und Records 


icke, Weinberger, Baltimore, Md., Sept. 9 


795 


Duck Pin Bowling Records 


Source: National Duck <a Bowling Congress 


Teas 
ea average (84 panic) — cee ee, Rossylon 


m, Washington, D, C., 1939-1940 


Three men  game—475, 1 Micaletown All-Stars, 


Middletown, Conn., Novy,, 


Three men set—1, 240, Fe eran All-Stars, 


Middletown, Conn., Nov., 


Three men four game set—1,524, tee sone 
Three_men five game set—i, “957, Hildebrand, 
Pickus, Hamilton, Baltimore, Md., Sept. 1%, 1939. 


Doubles 


Nine game set—2,431, Nova Bemis. and Winnie 
Guerke, Baltimore, Md. Feb., 

Ten game set—2,720, Nova E tamilion and Winnie 
Guerke, Baltimore, Md., Dec. 21, 1940. 

15 game set—3, 890, Red Neblett and Ray Barnes, 
Richmond, Va., Sept., 194 

20 game set fed Red Neblett and Ray Barnes, 
Richmond, Sep 

25 game ee oe ‘Rea Neblett and Ray Barnes, 
Richmond, Va., Sept., 1939. 

Season average—245- 10, raul Harrison and Max 
Rosenberg, Washington, D. C. 1928-1929. 


INDIVIDUALS 


15 game eo) 116, Steve Dyak, Willimantic, 
Conn.; Jan. 6, 40. 


D. C., Feb. 
25 ‘game’ set—3, at Jack White, New Haven, 
ONDB April-May, 1938. 


game set—3,967, Bill Brozey, 


Baltimore, 
te game set—4,764, Mike Bogino, Hartford, 
onn 


40 game set—5,251, Jack White, Hartford, Bridge- 
port, Willimantic and New Haven, Conn,, March, 


eee game set—6,725, Jack White, New Haven, 


100° game set—12,446, Gordon MelIlwee, Win- 
chester, Va., Dec. 18, 1940. 
Season average—(90 games), 131-70, Ray 


Northan, Hartford, Conn., 1939-1940 season. 


WOMEN 
Teams 


Washington, D. C., Feb. 9-11, 1934. 
Season average (36 games)—567-20, Recreation 
Girls, Baltimore, Md., 1935-1936. 
- Consecutive w ns—37, Bookies Team, Richmond, 
a., - 
Three women seven game set—2,433, Simmons, 


wi "Ten game cokes, 38, ‘Evening Star Champions, | White, Lieb, Baltimore, Md., Oct., 1939: 
‘ Doubles 


Seven game set—1,659, Sue Miller and Frances 
Oeschler, Baltimore, Md., May 4, 1940. 

Eight game set—l, 905, "Thelma McDonough and 
Evelyn Brose, Baltimore, Md., April 14, 1940. 

Ten game’ set—2,259, Anne Crubbs’ and Polly 
Dozier, Richmond, Va., April, 

15 game set—3,397, Naomi Zimmerman and Ruth 
Zentz, Baltimore, Ma., Feb., 1939. 

0 game set—4,500, Dorothy O'Brien and Ida 
Simmons, Norf olk, Va., April, 1 


Season average—217, Naomi Visataenien and 


Mildred Tuckey, Baltimore, Md., 1934-1935 


C Individuals 


pave ata Peggy Vreeland, New Haven, 
ee set—469, Flo Reynolds, Milford, 
mn Mareh 23, 1942. Vickie Croggan, Washing- 
~ Siibe set—-702, Ida Simmons, Norfolk, Va., 
042. t—835, Ida Simmons, Norfolk, Va., 


ch 15,qme set—907, Katherine Vick, Norfolk, 


e Set—1, ere suo Zimmerman, 
ore ae April 9, 


941. 
e and Billy Stal- 
sea Nov. 29, 1942. 


Nine game set—1,202, Ida Simmons, Norfolk, Va., 
May 29, 1940. 
Ten game set—1,355, Ida Simmons, Norfolk, Va., 
Oct 25, 
4 ame 1 set—I, ,942, Ida Simmons, Norfolk, Va., 
9, 
Ba gaine sei—2.512 werd Fos Reynolds, Milford, Conn., 
arch and Apr: 
25 game see 8084 ous, tizabeth Barger, Baltimore, 


Thirty game set—3, 967, Elizabeth Barger, Balti- 

more, 

Season ‘average (93 games)—121-16, Ida Sim- 
mons, Norfolk; Va., 1939-1940. 


t 


Mixed Doubles u 
Six game set—1,523, ae Brewer and Johnny 


Miller, Baltimore, "Md., Mar 


Nine game set—2, 269, ae Rosé and Billy Stal-: 


cup, Rosslyn, V42., March 21, Sets—Rose 


1943, 
116 
a105. sth A —2, 579, Flo Reynolds and Ray Anger- 


ril 
son, ee Conn, Apzatherine Vick and Bill 


oor sige fa 1939. 

Gauer orfo 

a 2 Flo Heynolds and Ray Ander- 
20 game set-5, 129, and Devon, Conn., March 27 


and April 3, 1942. 


20 game ‘ech 757, Astor Clarke, Washington, - 


'Y 2 oe 


’ 


‘Sportmy’ Events—Motor Boa 


Power Boat Racing Records __ 
, Source: American Power Boat Association Racing Comm: Ssion 
: MOTOR BOAT KECORDS __ Vi oad 


. . ; Speed | 
Owner or Driver Class Distance |m.p.h.| Date 


Washington, D. C..|Alagi 

Red Bank, N. J....|Ni 

Red Bank, N. J.... 
8/25/40|Red Bank, N. J...- 

12 hrs. 


ane M.|63.17 9/30/29'Lake Rosseau, Can. Rainbow# 


rs. if 
1217.88 M./50.78 |10/23/35'Lake Rosseau, Can.|Rainbo 
41 31.69 1937 _|Catalina to Hermosa|Ch 


HB. Greening. ..,|Single Eng. Hydro... 


Bob Duntley, Rider Aquaplane Open Sea. 


(a) Nautical miles. | ee pst : 
‘The 1942 Albany to New York outboard handicap race was canceled to abide by the Gove: 
fasoline rationing decree. : 


MOTOR BOAT RECORDS IN COMPETITION 
Compiled by A. P. B. A. Racing Commission 


Location Owner or Driver| Boat N baa 
pelts weet: Pra Sea 


Perey cia A bbe tee 4 
eas 53.129 ..|Jack O. Cooper... 
1 lane. . 62.068 c ille.../Henry G. Shrake. 
in hydro-Diy. I.. 5 - ..-|Joseph J. Taggart. 
5 cu. in. hydro-Div. IT Sa ../Ge 
Tac. inb. run. . 
. inb. run 


/40 
10/27/40 
10/26/41 /Sal 


51.993 
52.693 | 


MOTOR BOAT RECORDS—ONE MILE 
Compiled by A. P. B. A. Racing Commission 


G. Mendelson... _|N 
Jack O. 
; Cl 
‘ D 
Ws jupercharged. . i 
upD-nonsuperch'd. . 
inb. run 


- E. Can 7 
Dr, M, Haurin..- 


cean City, N. J. 
Harve de Grace. .|G. ard, J 
Wash nm, D. C.| David Gerl 

E. F. D 


U/ 2/ 

i 2/24/4 t ‘geman. 
66.234 | 6/ 8/40 -|James Mullen 17,.|" 27: 
64.293 | 6/ .|Ken MacKenzie. |" >7 7 
York outboard handicap race was canceled to abid 
The President’s Cup Regatta was not held in 1941 ears 


Pr Pratt teat ra ptf ft jak ft fd df jf 


Coping ie a i. a” a 4 ~~ ad RE 


' f 


Sporting Events—Yachting; Fly and Bait Casting 797 


International Races for the America’s Cup 
Aug. 22—America (American), 10:37; Au- aoe oe race—Columbia, 4:32:57; Shamrock 


1851, Au 
brs aug 4 Mace, (american), 3 | 

. Aug. 8- agic erican), 3:58:26 2/10; 1903, Aug. 22, 25, Sept. 3—fir: ni 
iambria (British), 4:37:38 9/10. The America, (American®, 3:32:17; Shamrock Tl (hits), 338-205 
en owned and manned by the U. S. Navy, was} second race—Reliance, 3:14:54: Shamrock III, 


im fourth. place. 3:16:13; third race—Reljance, 4:28:06; Shamrock 
1871, Oct. we 18, 19, 21, 23—first race—Columbia | IIT (lost in fog). <ieaey: ‘ i: ae 


erican) 19:41; Livonia (British), 6:46:45; 1920, July 15, 17, 20, 21, 23, 26, 27—first race— 
cond race—Columbia, 3:07:42; Livonia, 3: Resolute (American), (disabled): Shamrock IV 
hird race—Columbia (disabled), 4:17:35; Livo (irish), 4:25:12; second race—(Yachts did not fin- 
b:02:25: fourth race—Sappho (American), 5:3 ish in 6-hour limit); third race—Resolute, 5:24:44; 


vonia, 6:09:23; fifth race—Sappho, 4:46:17; "Shamrock IV, 5:22:18: fourth race—Resolute, 
uivonia, 5:11:44. : 3:56:05; Shamrock IV, 4:03:06; fifth race—Reso- 
| 1876, Aug. 11, 12—first race—Madeleine (Ameri- | lute, 3:31:12; Shamrock IV, 3:41:10; sixth race— 
@in), 5:23:54; Countess of, Dufferin (British),| Yachts did not finish in 6-hour limit; seventh 
9:34:53; second race—Madeleine, 7:18:46; Countess | race—Resolute, 5:28:35: Shamrock IV, 6:48:20. 
of Dufferin, 7:46. 1930, Sept. 13, 15, 17, 18—first race—Enterprise 
a 31, Nov. 9, 10—first race—Mischief (American), | (American), 4:03:48; Shamrock V (Irish Chal- 
'4517:09; Atalanta (British), 4:45:2914; second race | lenger), 4:06:40; second race—Enterprise, 4:00:44: 
Mischief, 4:54:53; Atalanta, 6:33:47. Shamrock V, 4:10:18; third race—Enterprise. 
_ 1885, Sept. 14, 16—first race—Puritah (Ameri- | 3:54:16; Shamrock V, (disabled); fourth race— 
), 6:06:05; Genesta (British), 6:22:24; second | Enterprise, 3:10:13; Shamrock Y, 3:15:57. 
Puritan, 5:03:14; Genesta, 5:04:52. 1934, Sept. 17, 18, 20, 22, 24, 25—first race— 
1886, Sept. 9, 11—first race—Mayflower (Ameri- | Endeavour (British) (challenger), 3:38:34; Rain- 
an), 5:26:41; Galatea (British), 5:38:43; second | bow (Anierican defender), 3:40:53. Endeavour won 
: Mayflower, 6:49; Galatea, 7:18:09. by 2 minutes, 9 seconds; second race—Endeayour 
887, Sept. 27, 30—first race—Volunteer (Ameri- | 2:49:01; Rainbow, 2:49:52. Endeavour won by 51 
Gan), 4:53:18; Thistle (British), 5:12:4134: second | seconds; third race—Leeward and windward. Rain- 
: Volunteer, 5:42:5644; Thistle, 5:54:45. bow, 4:15:34; Endeavour, 4:19:00. Rainbow won by 
1893, Oct. 7, 9, 13—first race—Vigilant (Ameri-|3 minutes 26 seconds; fourth race—Triangular, © 
my; 4:05:47; Valkyrie If (British), 4:11:3 beat, close reach, broad reach, Rainbow, 2:55:38; 
md race—Vigilant, 3:25:01: Valkyrie IT, 3:35: | Endeavour, 2:56:53. Rainbow won by 1 minute 15 
;. third race—Vigilant, 3:24:39; Valkyrie II, | seconds; fifth racee—Westward and leeward. Rain- 
119. bow, 2:34:05; Endeavour, 2:38:06. Rainbow won by . 
1895, Sept. 17, 10, 12—first race—Defender | 4 minutes 1 second; sixth race—Triangular, reach, 
American), 4:59:54 9/10; Valkyrie III (British), | beat, run. Rainbow, 3:20:05; Endeavour, 3:21:00 
744; second race—Defender, 3:55:56; Valkyrie | Rainbow won by 55 seconds. 
(disqualified on foul): third race—Deiender, 1937, July 31, Aug. 2, 4, 5—first race—Wind- ~ 
43:43; Valkyrie III, (withdrew). ward and leeward. Ranger (American defender) 
1899, Oct. 16, 17, 20—first race—Columbia | 4:41:15; Endeavour II (British challenger), 4:58:20 
(American), 4,53:53; Shamrock I (irish), 5:04:01; | Ranger won by 17 minutes 5 seconds; second race— 
i cond race—Columbia, 3:27; Shamrock I (dis- Triangle. Ranger, 3:41:33; Endeavour, 4:00:05 
abled); third race—Columbia, 3:38:09: Shamrock | Ranger won by 18 minutes 32 seconds; third 1ace— 
i 3:44:43. Windward and leeward. Ranger, 3:54:30; Endeav- 
"1901, Sept. 28, Oct. 3, 4—first race—Columbia | our, 3:58:57. Ranger won by 4 minutes 27 seconds: 
(American), 4:30:24; Shamrock II (irish), 4:31:44; | fourth race—Triangle. Ranger, 3:07:49; Bndeav- 


Bond race—Columbia, 3:12:35; Shamrock II: / our, 3:11:26. Ranger won by 3 minutes 27 second? 


YACHT RACES IN_ 1943 

s@ Chicago to Mackinac, Mich., 240 miles, July | ship—Bay Shore, N. Y., Aug. 28—Won by A- M. 
47-19, won by Gloriant (Universal division); | Deacon, Larchmont Y. C., with 79 points in five 
‘ See 53 tee ee oe arg = | races. ie ’ 
4 25. ort Huron-Mackinac race miles, ; i | Championship—Larch- i 
fron by Apache (W. Grueiner, skipper). Time | Class B. Dinghy apes 5 6 aoe with 
‘elapsed 44:04.20: corrected 40:34,20. jmont, N. ¥., Apri + Mobo yee , 
International Star Class Sloop World Champion- | dinghy Sissy, with 188 points. 


» 


a : 35th Annual Fly and Bait Casting Championships 


ura Paterson, N. J 
Sentra Yiae a a Me Donald Chicago, TL } 
t5atoiny Vogel a ee 

e! 5 2 
eon a Me. onald Chicago, Ill Se 54 , 


Carol Steel Chicago, 
Juniors 


: 
Chicago, Ill., September 4-5-6, 1943 
Event Winner | Home Score 
: ..| Score 96 } 

UES + B-c' © BSS, OURO «sw nie ois Ve Chicago, Ill. ......-.+-+ ; 
ie aneanioy Pink. sae--- (Wm. J. Lovely.....-. St. Louis, baie Ti d+ ee Hate He ‘ oi 
ry Fly Accuracy........-.- Harold Smedley...... y Spee ge es oo an Ra 4 
“Wet Fly Accuracy.........- Roscoe Reamer.......-- : ae ; Average 40934 
; ice Plug.........{|Dick Miller... ...0-e+-+e0--- , . ong . 
é oz. Distance Plug.....-.-- Dick Miller ae hela lots . 
2 y TAVERN in cae ones le . Clave it hier ng Cas § 
oz. Distance Plug.....--.. Wm. J. Lovely Long Cast, 4 
Everett Gribbins.......-.-- Worcester, Mass .......- Long Cast 347 joie 
Ais acerace ong Ca | 

Dick Miller........- bisgiew en Huntington Beach, Calif. . Long Cast, 145 ; 

Beaitiia es» by cies? : ong Cs 
Dick Miller....----+++--+-- Huntington Beach, Calif. | Yong Cast 1 

National Champ- } Tete _{Huntington Beach, Calif. | qyog RS 
BD. Cavanaugh. ‘|Ft. Dodge, Iowa.....-.. ; a 
Clare Bryan......- } 

Frank Steel....--..----++ r 


oz. Accuracy Flug 


Tacy Plug.... arles Sutphin.....<....-- 
“eg meourecy Plug. 4 Charles Sutphin 


Indianapolis, ee na tog See a 


Sporting Events—Olympic, G 


a Olympic.Games | Daa a 
The twelfth Olympic Games, scheduled to be held Olympic Games originally were awarded 
in Helsinki, Finland (July 20-Aug. 4, 1940), were ‘and transferred to Finland and German. 
cancelled because of the war in Europe. The 1940 Japan and China were at war. The 1944 
Winter Games, scheduled for Garmisch-Parten- | i Games awarded to, Londavtand tne 
kirchen, Germany, had been cancelled earlier | Summel Cortina Ambelzo: Lenty. ba taEne 
because the Olympic rules provide that the games Games to Cortina Dp , Y» coLKRn 
Cannot be held in a country at war. The twelfth | conditions appear to make such events dou’ oe 


Olympic Games Records—1912-1936 
ny i TRACK AND FIELD—MEN 
_ _ Event ; Holder Nation 


ter r Liil iim. 49! Thomas Hampson. |Great Britain... . 
1500-meter run... Je ack E. Lovelock. : New Zealand. |B 
r . 22. z unnar Hockert...|Finland........ 
lacie sare f >. |Janusz Kusocinski. |Poland. . 
Kitei Son 


Forrest Towns... ./U' 
Glenn Hardin 
: Daesik .)..|Cornelius Johnson. |United States... 

- Broad jump. . ‘ d E United States... 
Hop, step, arene 5 : 33 ../Japan 
Pole vault ; . :).. .|Earle Meadows... .|United States. . . 

C 2 in..)|Kenneth Carpenter|United States... . 
-)..../Matti Jarvinen....|Finland 
in.)..|Hans Woelke. 
in} Karl Hein 
in. 


ein ach ltt oe eras a3 
rner, William Carr) 
m 


allowed as a 
ew system of sco; 


D-meterrun....... 
O-me ars 5 ee e 
- iene). cuss da Valla. . 

(5 ft.51-4in.).. ; .|Jean Shiley 
Beye 8 Era (156 ft, 33-16 in.)|Gisela Mauermayer|Germany. . . 
+++.--/45.18 m. (148 ft. 2 3-4 in.)|Hilde Fleischer... . Germany 


mete: 
Ss An, 


SWIMMING—MEN 


Masanora Yusa.. . n ..-]Berlin. 


( -|Japa’ 
10 sack Medica United States. . ./Berlin: 


0: 5s 
- -1,500-m Japan 


eRe oh 


“10 9s. ..-|Adolph Kiefer. . . . ||United States. )7 
eas’ 2.58 ..}/Detsuo Hamuro. . .|Ja 
. breast stroke... }6 m. 29 3-5 


SWIMMING—WOMEN 


Rita Mastenbroek . (Netherlands... ,|Berlin. .. 07 
Ethelda Bjeibtrey..|/United States: | | Antwerp. 

: .,.|Rita Mastenbroek .|Netherlands.. .. | |Berlin... 

- (Heat) ........|Dina Senff Netherlands. . . ./Berlin 

-9s. (Heat). .; Japan : 


4 400-meter relay—4 m. 36 s.—Netherlands (Selbach, Wagner, DenOuden, Mastenbroek) Berlin. 


* Olympic Champions—1896 to 1936. 
TRACK AND FIELD ‘ i 


_. 60 Meters Run : 1924 H. M. Abrahams, Great B aera 
EB, Kraenzlein, United States .+..s| 1988 Percy” Williams, Canada, tin +--+. 
Archie Hahn, United States 1932 Eddie Tolan, United States...” 
u 1935 Jesse Owens, United State, 
*With Wind. 


oe 


Bite 

200 Meters Run 3 Sta 
1900 J. W. B. Tewksb tes.. 
hn Archie Hah ti A ores 


924 7. V. Scholz, United States.. 
at sy ated Williams, Canada...........)0 a1 483 
Eddie Tolan, United States... 0... 21.2s 
086 Jesse errn United States. .......0.... 20.7s 

Meters Run 

fihoe ui Hutte: United States........... 54 1-5s 
M. 2 Long, United States........... 49 2-5s 
4 H. L. Hillman, United Stutes......... 49 1-5s 
6 Paul “Pilgrim, United States. .53 1-5s 
1908 W.Halswelle, Great Britain, walkover. 50s 
| 1912 C. 2 Reidpath, United ee ag ate 48.2s 

1920 B. G. D. Rudd, South Africa. . 49 3-5s 

1 24 E. Liddell, Great Britain. . 47.6s 

c oes R. i Barbuti, United States... .... 47 4-5s 

illiam Carr, United States........... 46.2s 

Tose Archie Williams, United States..._._- 46.5s 

5 800 Meters Run \ 

1896 * a Flack, Great Britain. 2m. 11s } 

“1900 A. E. Tysoe, Great Britain....//. “am. 1 2-55 
1904 J. D. Lightbody, United States. ’//". im. 56s 

+1906 Paul Pilgrim, United States... .. 2m. 1 1-5s | 

1908 M. W. Sheppard, United States. Im. 52 4-5s | 
“1912 J. E. Meredith, United States. 1m. 51.9s | 
1920 A. G. Hill, Great Britain. .... - 53 2-5s | 
924 D. G. A, Lowe, Great Britain.. -im. 52.4s } 
928 D. A. Lowe, Great Britain. ... 51 4-5s | 

a 2 Thomas Hampson, Great Britain. Im. 49.85 | 

| 1986 John Woodruff, United States. .lm. 52,9s 

¢ 1,500 Meters Run 
1896 E. H. Flack, Great Britain....... 4m. 33 1-5s 

71900 C. Bennett, Great Britain..-........ 4m. 6s 
ioe J. D. Lightbody, United States...4m 5 2-5s 
1 J. D. Lightbody, United States..... 4m. 12s 

| 1908 M. W. ee United Saco -4m. 3 2-5s 
i912 A. N. Jackson, Great Britain. 3m. 56.8s 

1920 A. G. a Great Britain. . 1 4-5s 
924 Paavo Nurmi, ae Ets ebrslna 0 3m. 53.6s 

fe H. E. Larva, Finland. 3m. 53 1-5s 

2 Luigi Beccali, Italy................ 3m. 51.2s 

7 6 J. ee New Zealand........- 3m. 47.8s 
, eters a echase 

“FZ Mi St lech 

| 1920 P reat Britain ~.-.-J0m. 2 2-58 
panes Wille = hs MERON + COT. cds 9m. 33.6s 

Loukola, Finland..... 9m, 21 4-5s 
32 Yolnari Iso-Hoilo, Finland. ..10m. 33.4s 
(About 3450 mirs. extra lap ee error) 

4 36 Volnari Iso-Hollo, OE ATA m. 3.8s 
. 3,200 Meters Steeplechase ; 
(908 A. Russell, Great Britain.........10m. 47 4-5s | 

4,000 Meters Steeplechase 

/1900 C. Rimmer, Great Britain........ 12m, 58 2-5s 
_ Cross-Country 
1912 H. Kolehmainen, Finland......... 45m. 11.6s 

has 10,000 Meters Cross-Country 

"1920 Paavo Nurmi, igh sits 2 oer es 27m. 15s 
994 Paavo Nurmi, Finland............ 32m. 54.8s 

1,500 Meters Walk : 
§ George V. Bonhag, United States 7m: 12 3-5s 
3,000 Meters Walk 
4920 Ugo Frigerio, Italy............. 13m. 14 1-5s 
ca 3,500 Meters Walk 
1908 G. E. Larner, Great Britain......... 14m. 55s 


10,000 Meters Walk 
2G. H. Goulding, Canada res eso. S30 46m. 28.4s 
1920 Ugo Frigerio, Italy..... Be 
Ugo Frigerio, Italy. ... 
. 10-Mile Walk 
8 G. E, Larner, Great ‘eritain.. 


-lh. 15m. 57 2-5s 


50,000 Meters Walk , 
2 Thos. W. Green, Great Britain. ..4h. 10s 
Harold Whitlock, Great Britain. 4h. ne 41.4s 
5,000 Meters Run 
e Kolehmainen, Finland. . .14m. 36.6s 
Guillemot, France......-..+- 14m. 55 3-5s 
Paavo Nurmi, igkeBichels SRE esses 14m. 31,2s 
8 Willie Ritola, Prtrabeasid’. 4. ow'. «tape as 14m. 38s 
i 132 Lauri Lehtinen, Finland............ 14m. 30s 
Gunnar Hockert, Finland.......-.. 14m. 22.2s 
: 5-Mile Run 
6 H. Hawtrey, Great Britain. ..26m. 26 1-5s 
E. R. Voigt, Great Britain. . .25m. 11 1-5s 
ieumats oe winiar e — 1m, 
Ko ainen. (8 1s beet Ae ey : 
Baayo Nurmi, Finland..........- 3inf. 45 4-5s 
Willie Ritola, Finland...... bn ete Om. Ss 
19 Boave ere oe See Ae Bee ae eee 
32 Janusz Kusocins oland.\. 2g. - ; 
Imari Baualien, Finland......... : .30m. 15s 
3 - Marathon ae gsm BS 
ipnoca tee Jae % 
Lowes, Greece sie PBR 59m 
mo. Hicks, United States..<:.= 3h. 28m, 53s 


| 1936 


799 
1906 W. ¢. Sherring, Canada. -2h. 51m, 23 3- 
ae oe J. Hayes, United States. 2h, 55m, iss 
912 K McArthur, South reo ag 2h. 36m. 54.8s 
1920 H. Rolehnninen Finland.....2h. 32m, 35 4-5s 
1924 A. O, Stenroos, Finland........ 2h, 41m. 22.6s 
1928 El Ouafl, France.............2.. 2h. 32m. 57s 
1932 Juan Zabala, Argentina......... 2h. 31m. 36s 
1936 Kitei Son, Japa: abs ie icc age 2h. 29m. 19.2s 


110 Metérs Hurdles 

Curtis, United States. ................ me 3-5s 
Kraenzlein, United dnd f 

F. W. Schule, United States. . 
R. G. Leavitt, United States. 
Forrest Smithson, United States. . 
2 F. W. Kelly, United States 
E, J. Thomson, Canada. 
4D. “* Kinsey, 


x 0 Meter Hurdles 
. Kraenzlein, United States. ~ 
. Hillman, United States......... 3 Bee 


400 Meters Hurdles 
. B. Tewksbury, United States. . 


A. C 
H. & 
Ww 
“ Hillman, United States............. 53s 
F 
M 


- Bacon, United States.. 
2 Loomis, United States. . 

7 Taylor, United States..... 
Lord 


ison 


25 500 Meter Steeplechase 
G. W. Orton, United States. 
Ji, Lightbody, United States. . 


Standing High Jump 


Tm 
. Im, 39° Pe Bs 


1900 R. C. Ewry, United States......... 4 aft. bin 
1904 R. C. Ewry, United States. .4ft. llin 
1906 R. C: Ewry, United States -.....! ist. 1 5- 8in 
1908 R. C. Ewry, United States. . .5ft. 
1912 Platt Adams, U. S. ...... »5ft. 4 1-ain 
Running High pe 
1896 E. H. Clark, United States...... 5ft. 11 1-4in 
1900 I. K, Baxter, United peer Senta 6ft. 2 4-5in 
1904 S. S. Jones, United States. vl ...5ft, llin 
1906 Con Leahy, Ireland. ........... 5ft. 2 7-8in 
1908 H. F. Porter, United States....:...... . 3in 
1912 A. W. Richards, Dnited States........ 6ft. 4in 
1920 Be. W. Landon, United States..... 6ft. 4 3-8in 
1924 .°M. Osborn, U.‘S.:))s. 7 ..c eee 6ft. 6in 
1928. R. W. King, United States....._.. 6ft. 4 3-8in 
1932 Duncan McNaughton, Canada... 6ft. 5 5-8in 
1936 Cornelius Soleuser, United States 6ft. 7 15- 16in 
Standing Broad Jump 
1900 R. C. Ewry, United States...... 10ft. 6: 2-5in 
1904 R. C. Ewry, United States...... 1lft. 4 7-8in 
1906 R. C. Ewry, United States......... 10ft. 10in 
3908 R. C. Ewry, United States...... 10ft. 11 1-4in 
1912 C. Tsicilitiras, Greece..... Yon cee 11ft. 3-4in 
Running Broad Jump 
1896 E. H. Clark, United States....... 20ft. 9 3-4in 
1900 A. C. Kraenzlein, United States 23ft. 6 7-8in 
1904 Myer Prinstein, United States..... 24ft. lin 
1906 Myer Prinstein, United States. ..23ft. 7 1-2in 
1908 Frank Irons, United States..... 24ft, 6 1-2in 
1912 A. L. Gutterson, United States..24ft. 11 1-4in 
1920 Wm. Petterssen, Sweden 23ft; 5 1-2in 
1924 DeHart Hubbard, United States. ae H 1-8in 
1928 E. B. Hamm, United States...... 25f ha Mri 
1932 Edward Gordon, United States. ost. 3 


Jesse Owens, United States..... 26ft. 5 5eiéin 
400 Meters Relay 


Sg es an a ee 


— 


Te 


1912 Great Britain 42.45 
1920 United States : 
1924 United States 
1928 United States Fs 
1932 United States 40s — 
1936 United States i 
1,600 Meters Relay 5 
1908 United States....:...---..+00000! 3m. 27 ss” 
1912 United States... .......0.5- psee- ose 3m. 16:63) Som 
1920: Great,“ Britain .......00isccesee see “3m 22 aoe é 
1924 United States.........--0e0+e+ese8- 3m. 16s ; 
1928 United States..........csseesecces 3m, 14 1-5s . “ 
1932 United States.........0.eceessee cess 3m. 8.2s 
1936 Great Britain..,...-.<++++seee- dao faiafete 3m. 98 ‘ ‘a 
Pole Vault 4 
1896 W.. W. Hoyt, United States..... qt 9 3-4in > 


1900 I. K. Baxter, United States....10ft. 9 9-10in 

1904 G. E. Dvorak, UaieG States. « ASE. gin = 

1906 guest, Proneé:....5 0.7. gies . lit. 6in. 
G. Gilbert, United States Y 12 tt. ain 


1908 | &° T:. Cook Jr., United States 


1912 H. J, Babcock, United States. . . 12ft. ll 1-2n 


800 eo Ree te Bvents-—Olympie Games; Yy 


1920 F. K. Foss, United States. . ~ 13tt. Bin | 1928 Mikio Oda, Raat 
A L. S. Barnes, United States 1932 Chuhei _Nambn,_ Japan. 
(1924 { Glenn Graham, United States 12ft. 11 1-2in | 1936 Naoto Tajima, Japan. . 

3928 Sabin W. Carr, U. S.. 7. A3ft.. 9 te 2in - 16-Lb. Shot ‘Put 


1932 William Miller, United ‘states. 


.14ft. 1 7-8in 
1986 ati: Meadows «United: States! 1896 Bi S. Garrett, United States. 


.-14ft. 3 1-4in | 1990 R R . Sheldon, United States Pea, ae 
16-Lb. Hammer. Throw Z 1904 Ralp ose, Unite ates..... ; 

1900 J. J. Flannagan, United States..... 1e7ft. 4in | 1906 M. J. Sheridan, United States. . aot. 4 
1904 J. J. Flannagan, United States.... 168ft. lin | 1908 Halph Rose, United States . A 

- 3908 J. J. Flannagan, United States .170ft. 4 i-4in | 1912 P. J. McDonald, United States. 
1912 M. J. McGrath, United States 179ft. 7 1-8in Right and_ left cape crea Rose, 
1920 PB. J. Ryan, United States..... 173ft. 5 5-8in United States ... anft. 
1924 F. D. Tootell, United States . 174ft. 10 1-8in | 1920 V. Porhola, Finland 
4928 Dr. P. O’Callaghan, Ireland ~ 168ft. 7 3-8in | 1924 Clarence Houser, United States. . 
“1932 Dr. P. O’Callaghan, Ireland 176ft. 11 1-8in | 1928 John Kuck, United States....-.. 


‘ (1 Hein, German _,,185ft. 4 3-16in | 1932 Leo Sexton, United States. 
ee eee de a = 1936 Hans Woelke, Germany..... 
56-Lb. Weight 
904 ER, feet la Canadage) 2.5.2... 4in | + Discus Throw—Greek Style 
920, bars ~ McDonald, United States 36ft. aL as 2in | 1906 W. Jaervinen, Finland............. 1 fi 
1908 M, J. Sheridan, United States...... 
Discus Throw 
A 396’R. 8. Garrett, United States 95ft. 7 1- 2in Javelin Throw 
1900 eer Hungary. 118ft. 2.9-10in} 1906 E. Lemming, Sweden.............. 
. Sheridan, United States oat 10 1-2in | 1908 E. Lemming, Sweden..........: 
Mee Mi Sheridan, United States.. 136ft, 1-3in Held in middie—= "Lerainin. 
1908. M. J. Sheridan, United States...... 134ft. 2in Sweden. 09) ces sees "179ft. 10 1-272 
912 A. R, Taipale, ‘Finland... . .. 148ft, 4in} 1912 E. Lemming, ‘Sweden... .. .198ft.. 11 1-4 


‘Right: and left hand—A. R. Taipale, Right and left ene 
Pirie tenses hele Ls ba 271ft. 10 1-4in Finland .. 
Niklander, Finland. ... 146ft. 7 1-4in} 1928 Jonni Myyra, ‘Finland. 
4 C. Le Houser, United States 151ft. 5 1-8in | 1924 gous Myyra, Finland 
28 Dr. C. L. Houser, United States 155ft. 3in} 1928 E. H. Lundauist, Sweden. 
932 John Anderson, United States  162ft. 4 7-8in 1932 Matti Jarvinen, Finland... 

936 Ken Carpenter, United States 165ft. 7 3-8in | 1936 See Stoeck, Germany. eee 


dance Hop, Step and ar ; Pentathlon 
Ewry, United States. 4ft. 8 1-2in| 1906 H. Mellander, Sweden................. 
Ewry, United States... 34ft. 7 1-4in| 1912 F-R. Bie, Norway) one dn ened , 


E. R. Lehto: s winlend «72S a2 aheae 
Pasties’ Hop, Sten and ‘Jump 1920 R. Lehtonen, Finland 


E. R. » Finland... o.aie aaeeny 6] 
. B. Connolly, United States.......... .45it 
900 Meyer Prinstein, United States. . : i Decathlon 
904 Myer Prinstein, United States....... 47ft. |. 1912 H. Wieslander, Sweden. 
Py ‘O’Connor, Ireland. 46ft. 2in | 1920 H. Lovland, Norway 
win Ahearne, Great Britain 48ft. 11 1-4in | 1924 H. M. Osborn, United Sta’ es 
G, Lindblom, Sweden........... 48ft.5 1-8in | 1928 Paavo Yrjola, Finland .... 
Tuulos, Finland. Haateld 47it. Tin | 1932 James Bausch, United States 
Winter, Australia. J MRT . 50ft. 11 1-4in' 1936 Glenn Morris, United States. 


World Records in Weight Lifting 


ny (As Officially accepted by International Soe Lifting eee: 5 
“RIGHT HAND SNATCH . is RIGHT HAND CLEAN AND JERK | 


nai i Seeteye is: 5 132 Ibs.—Rosinek eee) 
{ Haas (Austria) ~ 185 148 lbs.—Haas (Austria) 
165 Ib: achmann (Austria) - 92.5 | 165 Ibs. 7 meas 
181 lbs—Haller (Austria) . “ifn “ 
Hi weight—Rigoulot (France) eee ay ome 


LEFT HAND SNATCH 


Schweiger Sete 
s, Schweiger (Germany) 
: uttner (Germany). 
Gietl (Germany) .. 
et bacss (Germany) 


Aubiria) 95435 eee 


TWO HANDS CLEAN AND JERK 
132 lbs.— Richter (Germany). .... 
148 Ibs.—Shams (Egypt) ..... 

165 lbs.—Touny (Egypt) .. 
181 lbs.—Wassif (Egypt) ....... 
Heavyweight—Luhaar (Estonia)... 


4 d x + TWO HANDS MILITARY PRESS 
132 Ibs.—Juitsu Nan (Japan) 4 .... _97.5 | 181 Ibs.—El Zeini (Egypt) : 
148 Ibs diseint (Germany). . ‘ 108.5 H ight—Manger (Germany)... as 
ne sa puny ( Reypt) ate: 3 eavywe nfs Manger (Germany)........... 


James E. Sullivan Memorial Trophy Winners 
Name Sport | Points Year Name 
Reoeaek te Be JD. Budge 
Glen egasm tra, ia i “ 
W. R. Bonthron....... 


W. L. Little, Jr.. SHGOIE 2 tey 2 N 
Glenn Morris. . Png ig! ..!Cornelius Warmerdam. 


ae. The James FE. Sullivan Memorial Trophy is | advance the cause of spor oe 

da Mareen oe See ane “by his per- | polls n for leaders a ne cae 
C i ui as an amateur | searc! 

and a eaaae has done the most during the year to ; See Ne Maas eee 


' 
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17th Annual West Coast Relays 


Ratcliffe Stadium, Fresno, Calif., May 22, 1943 


INTERCOLLEGIATE CLASS 
Time Winner | Second x Third 


Distaace 


Kiniee aieia Og @:09.05..........|Davis, U. C..........|Joggerst, Missouri. . doe ane Francisco 
e Washin ton, U. 
PMS 2 es wain'e Cb) Ae See Batiste (March Field) |Meagher, Minter Field Tank Corps f 
Ea: = wif .../,|Biewener, unattached.|Angelich, U. C....... 
Se 3S) eee Smith, Stanford......|Ogdon, C. 6.8: Nexen 
Luce, center \ tie 
of Nev. 
< Ee | 15 ft. % in......|Warmerdam, ........ Moore, Olympic Club./Carlsen, Fresno 
Del Monte Seta \ tte 
TOs 
shale ere 24 ft. 246 in -|Jurkovich, U. C....;. Curry, tala tek = Soe Landie: 8.C. 


Ta ...|153 ft. 734 in. . | Fox, Olympic Club .. ./Burke, Olympie Club . nhs te Cre 
. ol 
ee 199 ft. 9}¢ in... .|Morales, Unattached. .|Pande, Stanford...... ret 


Holstine, St. Mary’s 
Preflight 
is aha’ 52 ft. 9% in.....!Audet, Unattached ...|Delaney, Olympic Club|Bernhard, U, C. 


y ‘ RELAYS 
Kliemmer, Clark,|Stanford ............ San Joaquin Valley 
Dewey, Ring, U.C. Army Team 
Alexander, Tracy, gee. Te, Go. cen o ireaetios U.S. C. 
gerst, Shy, Misso ‘ 

-}Meagher, Chase,|March Field......... St. Mary's Preflight 
Brown, Watters, fi 
Minter Field 

Pradder, rings _Klem- Missourtl’ 2.22 vengins U.S. C. 
mer, Davis, U. C. ‘ 
Cramer, Holtby, Ful. 8. Cy. ese ve U.S. 


ton, Meyer, Stanford 
Hunt, Craven, Baker, 

Shropshire, Fresno 
Girdner, Meyer, Holt- 

by, Fulton, Stanford 


SN SY eae 
UL: As. 2s itv gete GB 82Ce 


POINT SCORE 
Tone 48| Missouri .............21{ Del Monte............ 5| Fresno State Collegs.. 3 
eee Olympic soee Ji tp Esa 14 |_San Joaquin Valley Unattached .........- 10 
We Sea 32}; U0. Cc. L. cee cory oe Flying Schools...... 4 


JUNIOR COLLEGE CLASS 
O'Meara, Santa Rosa |Cholakian, L. A. C. C.|Frady, Long Beach 


“hurdles; | |0:15: 02a Kaiser, Fullerton. ... ./Hayes, Fullerton -...- Shaffer, Modesto 
sad ie ; .|Schemmell, Modesto. .}Kaiser, Fullerton” .|Meese, Marin 
Ot \K in....|.|Kaiser, Fullerton... -. Meese, Marin J. oi 


Likowski, Long Beac ch 
. Anderson, Santa Roep, Studley, Marin J. C...|Kaiser, Fullerton 
Moore, Santa “page _ \Overhouse, Sacramento|Kaiser, rule 


7: SSS 1g in Wright, Modesto J. C.| Yates, Fullerto 
% svelin ie Lc ee Ful ‘C.|Kuyper; Company, C.|Phillips, Marin st & 
ediey relay . — Gold,|Compton J. C........|Modesto J. 


Schemmell, Modesto 
Nash, Gold, Paxton,|Modesto J. C.......- 
Moscow, L. A. C. C. 


POINT SCORE 


eee i ton J. i, Marin J. C..........144¢| Sacramento J. C.... 5 
. 30% ante dak w Gis Long Beach J. C.... 9144} Placer J.C........- 1 


HIGH SCHOOL CLASS 


ee et 2 Eee 
Green, picaants Burns, Placer......-- Robbins, Madera 
High, Sacramento 
ee dela rie Martin, Unattached . ./Sullenger, unattached.|Wood, Lindsay 

ita? SE gegen ..|MeCormich, Visalia . .| Roth, " mattached 


Poole, Madera. ‘|Brugeman, Calusa ...|Henderson, McClatchy 


‘|Niedever......- ~" |Sherman, Sierra Union Burgess, McClatehy 
seniors Porterville. - é .|Newton, Lemoore 
Risner, Strathmore. Scaroni, King C ‘|Sciacqua, Madera 
Young, Morse, Shee- McClatch Wap ace soca aie Linds: 
peepee eee 
€ 

cae ote ael Crowder, Brake ae Porterville’...... iar Bie 

Working, Barnes, Palo 


Alto : 
elay ““A"'/1:33.01......-.-- Stokes, Chapman, An- Fresno High.......-- 
}yds relay ‘‘A’’}1:33.01 ta Sand) 


wv Lodi 

0 0 yds relay ““B’’|1:33.04..... J bo ares eae Ellar,|Placer ......------++ 
c 

) 0 yds relay ““C’’ Bg 135.08..........]Torlan, Rocha, Sawyer, Lindsay ....-.. = 5 


Barniech, Los Banos 


— 


< 


' 
{ 
¥ 
t 
‘ 
i 
i 
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49th Annual Pennsylvania Relays 


Franklin Field, Philadelphia, April 23, 24, 1943 
COLLEGE RELAYS 


Distance Time Winner Second 
BSONy AAG.) one acess «oe DS cass aN Rogers, Morrow, eee Cormell ye eis selatyie dom 
sidy, Morris, ‘Arm 
MIME Nihie iets sivte.n'nie 2 BEBO. G, Fa shee een Herrforth, Welsch, Michigans: sic 2 + pes 
Grossberger, Cotter, 
i ae OM 
CME YOMLES veiticles. 2's e205) « TB Lee oe nae Roxborough, Ross|Fordham.........-- 


Hume, Rob’t Hume, 

; Uter, Michigan 
SACHS Cee OE NY ALY Se yas SG hs Conforte, Maloney,|Penn State........-.. 

‘ Leonard, Hunter, 


. Notre Dame 
480 yds shuttle © 02 ecar teed geiere 'B. Todd, Mohler.|Navy........-..--- 
. hurdle Capers, T. Todd, 
+ Virginia 4 
1 mile freshmen..... 3:29 Oak as Lup, Stuart, Mul-|Fordham........... Villanova 
hern, Schmidt, ) 
: Manhattan Is % \ a 
1 mile Mason-Dixon. |\3:36.4 ......-.-- Andriotis, Eby Mil-|Loyola (Baltimore). ./Catholic University 
ler, Genkins, Johns A 
; : Hopkins : 
1 mile Class B....... 3:26.1.........=.|Sehmidt, Averill, |Syracuse.......---- Brooklyn : 
Sheehan, Daily, t 
Manhattan 
lie ly ere ae SOUS se aed c= 5 Haldeman, Ahern,|Morgan State....... Brooklyn Poly 
Price, Hill, Muhl- { 4 
enberg y 
METDAICEAS «36/5 lose os > eer SeSO.Gie a. ee Powers, Baden, Mot-|Rutgers.........-.- Hampton, Va. . 
- ter, Bucher, Get- 
: tysburg . 
AZO ER, sein. ees ee LE 9 hy ce ae Rubin, Carter, Gro-|Navy....-.....+--- Pennsylvania $ 
pevetes, Conwell, ‘ 
Sprint medley....... yr Ae ee EN Ufer, Pinney, Alkon,|N. Y. U...........- Fordham: } 
pea Michi- t 
Distance medley..... (ete Bo eticccie wea Fupia Leonard, Con-|Michigan........... Penn State : 
F . oe ,Hunter, ‘Notre ; ; 
Middle Atlantic A.A.|3:28............ Haldeman, Ahern,|Gettysburg........- Lehigh ' I 
mile Price, Hill, Muh- 
lenberg | 
INDIVIDUAL EVENTS 
a ee ice 0:09.8...........|Kelsey, Princeton. Ewell, Camp Lee,Va.{Shaw, Cornell |_| 
120 en hurdles....... Gr UE a a ca pert Baldwin-|Todd, Virginia...... Saunders, Camp Lee 
\ allace 
400 meter hurdles. . .}0:56:7..........- Herrforth, N. Y. U..|Floros, Columbia. . _.|Cuminins Pe é 
2 ter, Ghrs./ia 
Lp: Oran GG apie o ya Hunter, Notre Dame Ber Dart-|Masten, Colgate 
mout 7 
Shot putes. it . a: 50 ft. 3 43 in.....|Mayer, N. Y. U.....)Delaney,. Notre Dame|Saban, Indiana 
Hammer throw..... .|169 ft. 1134 in.. as aa Camp/Sanford, Cornell..... Clagett, Cornell | 
ickett i al 
Javelin throw....... 189 ft. 9% in.... acer. i el ne Patton, Navy....... Goodwin, Prince 
avy ar = 
Discus throw........ 160 ft. 2in...... Cannon,Staten Island|/Gardner, Michigan. .| Delaney, Notre Dame 
Naval Base ~ | al 
Broad Jump..,.../../24 ft. Lin....... Peacock, Manhattan| Walker, Hampton,| Yielding, Army | 
Beach Coast Guard} Va., Naval ,Train- t ; 
ing Station 
High jump.......... 6 ft. 6% in...... Williamson, Camp) Morcom, New Hamp-| Walker, {ane 
Pickett, Va. shire Va., Bareed Ie 
Camp Lee, Vahl t 
tie for third | 
FPolevault:::.,...-. 13 ft. 6in,...... Morcom, New Hamp-|Broemel, Columbia. .!Welsh, mira 
shire | Zi 
i) See HIGH SCHOOL RELAYS ] 
AUS a a 2 SC es Se Pzucan, Chirchella, oo Washington,|West Catholic, PI Phila 
Serrie, Se vale: Bay- pap art delphia 
onne, 


BURSON wis bowie.» oe by | it Ses eine Opramolla, Provost, |Bishop Loughlin,}Central, Trenton 

Lyons, Garibaldi} Brooklyn 

ay St. Michael, ; 

BAUM IS hi eG i cien)>)s iy SS Rr ar ee Cohen, Saperstein, Nem Utrecht, Brook-| Upper Dai 
Saltzman, Bader, nee Ty, hae 
Abraham Lincoln, 

. Brookly : , 
aN RT BRAR 2 31 ot Opa Clayton, Calendar, |Mt. St. Michael, N.Y.|Bayonne, N. J. 
‘aylor, Sims, De- P 
witt Clinton, N.Y. 


: PREP SCHOOL RELAYS 


lmile;..... ‘er eee 0 ate Oe Soden, Clune, RS St. Benedicts, Newark|Brooklyn Prep 
: Hopke, La 
j Military, N. ye ’ 
SEU ING Ae, hae a O 2442. os esis a McFadden, Condon,|a Salle Military,|/Brooklyn Poly 


; Newman, Young, Nv OY. 
; : Mercersburg kil 
emy 
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S.-i 
SPECIAL EVENTS 


mille Telay eta 3:33.6..... 


ae eS AE sy ea 
Pe ne a Midshipmen’ S$ School,;Manhattan Beach|Camp Lee, Va. 

Military service mile|3:41.9 ne ieee. 

ape Tvice Uy Caek $I ae a Ree ee Navy Epsadeinbte Signal|/Philadelphia Quar- 
4 epot t 
* et ncney Bie eatre re oe yc RinewN: Fy Ac C.. 2). Masten, Colgate..... Wiit, ‘Afidshipmen’s - 
7 i : S WAN ney 
sf 0 el 4 LL < oe a en American Naval Unit/British Naval Unit.. Frenen Naval Unit. 


_ *New carnival record. 


_ Ninth Annual Heptagonal Track and Field Championships 


Franklin Field, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., May 8, 1942 


Distance Time Winner | Second Third 
100 yds 21 ..|H. Kelsey, Princeton. Shaw, Cornell....... Morris, Army 
880 : ..|Burnham, Dartmouth Sullivan, Penn. ..... McMuilen, Army 
440 “|Marshall, Kroenke,|Penn............... Army 
Adamson, Kelsey, : 
Princeton 
SS) 2 I ee Burnkam, Dartmouth) Williver, Army..... ..|P. Kelsey, Cornell 
Z mile relay......... 3:25.3........... | Rogers, Holtee, (Penn. .\... .<eite tea Cornell 
McMullen, Moriis, 
Army 
Meeomnues. lS. RRUR AAT gui swaths Saine, Army.........|Jones, Army........ Kandi, Cornell 
120 yd. hurdles... ...|0:15.7....... ...}|Payne, Princeton....|/Cassiday, Army..... Vaughan, Penn. 
220 yd. hurdies......|0:25...... .:...|Cassiday, Army...... Scott, Cornell....... Novak, Army 
SHigh jump.......... 6 ft. 454 in.*....|Vessie, Columbia... .|Derouin, Army, Lar- 
. son, Cornell, Harts 
pen eae for 
; 2n. 
w Broad jump.........|22 ft. 534 in.....|Gilles, Army........ Yielding, Army..... Becker, Columbia 
Discus throw........ 144 ft. 3in...... Vessie, Columbia....|Van Schoick, Army..|Ekberg, Army ~~ 
Hammer throw......|143 ft. 134 in... .|Sanford, Cornell.....|MceCann, Columbia. .|Ely, Princeton > 
ee ese. te (ao ee Calcagni, Penn...... Bloze, Cornell....... Ekberg, Army , 
Javelin throw....... 183 ft. L in......|Smith, Army........ Wasco, Princeton....|/Kane, Penn F 


mole vault.......... Cs ee Broeml, Columbia...}/Gorelangton, Army, F 
Welsh, - Penn, ; 

Broadbent, Penn, 

Hill, Army — tied 

for 2nd 


POINT SCORE 


re 88 5-6 Penn ..........;-374%% Columbia ........28 1-3 Dartmouth ...........12 
Ravan os <2 ~ Princeton ........35 1-3 


I 
* 


Second Third 


fo. Kelsey, Princeton Shaw, Cornell 
eee aaa Alberghins, N’heastern| Halliburton, N. Y. U. 
srmuar= 12, Taian Kirk, Pennsylvania Cotter, N. Y. U. 

Te ee . Carver, Penn State Eckert, N. ¥. U. 

tee s NOY. Ds Lhd Bae as | ss 
Sk eA ae Masten, Colgate Tufts warzkoff, e 
eee Herrforth, Cotter,|Fordham We AnD 
a i Grossberger, 


Lawrence, O'Hare,|Manhattan 
Connolly, Nowicki, 

22 ft. 1134 in.... iin Morcom, N. Hampshire|Mondshein, N. Y. U. 
‘6 ft. 734 in**.... 


y 
14 ft 
Kintiseh, N. Y. U. 
35 ft. ais i: MH Sanford, Cornell Stoll, N. ¥. U. 


one lap short. **Intercollegiate record. i 
POINT SCORE 


IN. XL Ge 
e 


tad Foye “ Princeton ....-..«- 4 

ese O14 See ae BPS St. John’s.......... 4 

Colgate ..-.+--.+-6% 6 Syracuse’. .......5.. 4 

Dartmouth .......- 5 HPihte ne. a Saar H 

2 Harvard ....-.----- 5 iy RY Gl ER ae re i : 

bia. oro Pennsylvania ...... 5 WARE OWA 2 To iae ae 
.9 Northeastern .....- 4 Wale 3.205 one septs 


‘ 


4 Watson Wins 1943 National Decathlon Title 


q i Wanner, of the University of Virginia, third with 

Bill Watson, a Detroit Bee, a aati W Gis, Watson won the 100 meters Tu, ‘the ie ad 

Pe com won the National A, A. U. decathlon | JP. 310%, Fito and pole vault, third in the 400 

am 4 . . . e 0 ; 

apionati, (June 27, 1943) in Warinanco Park eee run, fourth in the javeue ae =a Eola 
Te eae Poise st, et yee ns 2 ata not Le eee 1,500 meters. 
f ckett, Va., | secure ’ rs. 

Ee ith 5,208 Soints, and Donald G. | Watson won the title (1940) with 7.523 points. 


ee 


reyes Moines Mat, April 23, 24, 1943 
UNIVERSITY RELAYS 


Winner ; _ Second 


ROOD crac Vranek,  Gonzales,|Notre Dame..:..... Mirnesota — 
i Matter, Kelly, Hl. i 
CUS BP A eek eo Beile, Goodell, Seib,/Iowa State.........- Missouri 
Dunn, Illinois 
Alexander, SET MPOXASY waco sew eral . .. |Iinois 
Shy, Joggers, ) 1 ay 
Aionadaee ert "TEXAS: kacats suai sieves Northwestern _ 
Shy, Joggers, { 
.|Greamnias, eile, Mat-|Minnesota.......-.- Northwestern 
ter, Vranek, Illinois 
Goodell, Selb, es Notre Dame.......- Missouri 
Kelly, Illino % 
Goodell, Beile, Seib, Notre Dame.......- Michigan State 


Dunn, Illinois 


COLLEGE RELAYS 


t medley.......)3:30.6...........| Ware, Brateher,/Miami...........-- Augustana 
’ English, Smith, 
Prairie View 
Gebb, Ashley,|/Grinnell.....-...... Simpson 
McMullen, waren 
Bradley Ti 
Ware, Bratcher, WMilemd 2S > ofa a:8 cleo Peynits Monmouth 
English, Smith, + ; 
Prairie View $ i 
.,|Alston, Evans, ‘Michigan Normal... .|Cornell da) 
Blayney, Donahue, ! ¥ 


7, 


INDIVIDUAL EVENTS he 


Missouri....... Pnglish, Prairie View|Murphy, Notre Dam 
Reo An A; Nichols, Oklahoma|Jacques, Texas 


& M & x tom. 
ane aes Oklahoma A Matter, Illinois......)/McFadzean, Wise. “ig 
CdS es. Texas A & Donovan, Drake. . . . |Schofield, Kans: 
Albers, Miami...... Moore, Drake.....-- Matter, Illinois 


Aussieker, Missouri. .|Welcher, Drake. . .. . Schleich, Nebras 
Debus, Nebraska... .|Kauzlarich, Saint|Gast, Iowa State 


Ambrose 
Le ae Debus, Nebraska... .|Gordien, Minnesota. |Welcher, Drake 
LD ee ee Thompson, Texas....{/Alston, Miami. ..... mace Co 


HIGH SCHOOL RELAYS 


:46.1...........|/Fort Madison....... PORE Tas ge vee Davenport — 

235.75.34..- . (2. 2} Davenport... c0%.. 2 Roosevelt Fort Madiso 
» Mbdines) 
e, -|3335. 9... Pi alcco ie SUL tOR htc ees Franklin «. (Cedar 


_{8:24.8. +++-....--}Hast (Des Moines) .. 


Rapids) 
Franklin 
Ri 


(Cedar 
apids) > y 


HIGH SCHOOL INDIVIDUAL EVENTS ~ 
Second 


Sz Winner 


Reeth le.s vie Morrison, North (Des eae, Perry ben 
Moines 
Eno, Villisca 


Moines) 
Bruce, East (Des Moines) Shechad) Lincoln 
(Council Bluffs) Brewton, North (Des 
Moines) Hulgan, Knoxville—Tied for first 
a ae: 834 tn... ...|Fritz, Ames Thompson, Muscatine|Muhl, Fort-Do 
.2in.. .|Sheeham, ... Lincoln|Houser, East (Des Fellman, East. 
(Council Bluffs) Moines) Moines) 
Knoxville 
; for third — 

Goodwin, Corning _|Theulen, 


...|48 ft. 3% in... |Williams, Ottumwa 


EUMASSLASAEE.. ..cl...'- 
E |205 ft.4in...... ‘york, Perry 


York, Perry . 


“City Time Giiy= 


14m 48.5s |New York 6/20 |\Mite - 

| gm 0%: ge _|Chicago 7/2 3 eae eee Beres, hie 
53 ~|Los Angeles 7/10 Cincinnati. 

f ce 12. San Francisco 4/17 ||Mile 4m 06.9 |New York 


er, ee res ee one oo 


4 , 
. 
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Se 
pith Annual Central Collegiate Track Championships (Indoors) 


Michigan sie College, East Lansing, Mich. 


Distance Time Winner Second * Third 
CEE ee eee ea Sa Murphy, Notre Dame|Davis, MichiganState ag Michigan 
yds high hurdles. .}0:09.4.........., Fieweger, Lawrence .|Dillon, Notre Dame.|E; ee Marquet ; 
83 oe pd hurdles. . ‘le 708.6...........]Dillon, Notre Dame. Fieweger, Lawrence. ebert, Marquette 
Pataiateats stat alas Meamtey So. es. Kerwin, a Western | Fraser, MichiganState Coleman, "Western 
of Mice! higan 
OL ae Sts: St Currie, Notre Dame. Liggett, Michigan Gurpenter Michigan 
. State Normal 

OSS 4:19.9...........|Seott, Michigan State iets Notre Maloney, Notre 
Dam 

oS See 9:12.8*..........]/Hunter, Notre Dame Paige, Michigan State Maloney, Notre 
Dam 

it mile refay......... PPG hs se WOR!S, Lundergan, | Western Michigan. _|Michigan’ State 

Tutta, Fehlig, Notre 
“6 50 ft. 5% in.... "ifsanes Notre Dame Mee, Michigan Carpenters Michigan 
SMEPURUIG. 2. eee 13 ft. 35g in... . . |Wonik, Michigan weir, Notre Dame Anon: Marquette, 
State Baerwald, Mar- ~ 

quette, Potochnik, 
Marquette, Rob- 
erts, Michigan State 

: tie tor third 

igh jump.......... ok 3 ak Ss | a a ag Radel Murphy, Notre Dame} Welch, Marquette 

| Mie 


POINT SCORE 


Pe 64196 | Western Michigan. .19 Lawrence .........114% | Céntral Michigan... 2 fi : 
tate 45 Marquette.......... 14 Michigan Normal... 9 ‘ “ 


43rd Annual Western Conference Track & Field Championships 


Dyche Stadium, Evanston, Ill., May 15, 1943 


{ Winner Second Third 
ee .|Dupre, Ohio State... |Alkon, Michigan: . Harvey, Purdue ie : 
1 ee ees .|Dupre, Ohio — . |Ufer, Michigan...... Alkon, Michigan “a 
Se Kelley, Iilinois. .|Ufer, Michigan... .|Glass, Michigan “ 


ee ice. 58. -|Kelley, Illinois | -|Pohland, Minnesota.|Matthews, Michigan 
SS, 20 wie we © 4 31. Meese ge. 5. Dunn, Ulinois. ‘|Ross Hume, Michi- goes Hume, Michi- = 


gan 
ae ae ae ¢ 3 Belie,|Michigan........... miinegota é 
Kelley, , 


Illinois 
BEMEISEN fee oo... .|Dunn, Minois. . . Leonardi Michigaa % 
D yds panaice Pera, 15.2 eae 32. Hlad, Chicago....... \Bekermeier, Illinois. |Geist, Ohio State 7 
0 yds hurdiles...... 324.7 ag! _..|Pinney, Michigan... .;Adams, Minnesota F. 
niece seu pee Fe. Lim... ,.: SB pacman Wis-|Steele, Indiana 4 
cons 


Hoefiinger, 
State—tied for first 
Boe cb we oe 3 -.....|Defield, Minnesota. .|/Segula, Michigan.... Mee Tilinois, 


{Deon N orthwest- 


eG Sate eas 46 ft. 934 in.... ./|Gordien, Minnesota. .|Kraeger, Michigan. . 


.1151 ft. 4 in. .]Gordien, Minnesota. |Dugger, Ohio State. . Fullerton, Illinois 
peg SCORE 
| Northwestern ...... 814 | Purdue ........ Pee er 
474 Wisconsin .. 3 ‘ity 4 | Indiana peers Towa 525-522 kaee 0 
Feet: Chicago : \ | yy 
ord Annual Western Gatien Championships (Indoors) 
i University of Chicago Field House, Chicago, Hl., March 6, 1943 


Time Winner Second Third s 


LR Reales, « 2 Alkon, Michi -/Towle, Wisconsin Trefanier, Ohio State 
urdles.. . 0 or erin Pinney, Mi pat. :|Lambert, Wisconsin. |Swanson, Michigan 
OE 7 ee ae “ii |Lambert, Wisconsin |Swanson, Michigan. . goes inger, Ohio 


See eel ee eae Uter, Michigan .....|Owen, Ohio State .../Kelley, Illinois 
Ee i a tia t Be: rag Roxborough, Michi- Keiley, Tilinois......|Pohlard, Minnesota 


Michigan|Dunn, Iilinois 
Duesler, Putdue..... Foslien, Minnesota 
0 Falwell, Michigan..........- Ohio State 
Long, Price, Indi- 


ana 
Beate ottehs. 0 ft. 1114 in... .|Saban, Indiana...... 
SAP eI 3 ft. BL ms [2 Matler, Ilinois...:: 


Schmidt, Ohio State- 
Ieee eeee 13 ft. 3in Schmi State. 


Crabb, Wisconsin 
MeFadzean, Wis- 
consin 


% 
Belerle, Wisconsin... 
Foster, Wisconsin ... 


5} tied. tor first 


- low 
min 


Piconiieet Ohio Stats | tied for first 
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i 


18th Annual Central Collegiate ‘Track and Field Championshi 


: Marquette University Stadium, Milwaukee, Wis... May 29, 1943 | pea 
“ Distance Time " Winner Second “Third. 
‘ di ORTON oa Pe Beaudry, Marquette |Kelley, Minnesota Matter, Illinois 
200 eae. sae Oe ey Brite. Tanase Beaudry, Marquette |Kaulitz, Mich. State |Kelley, Minnescta — 
440-8. 6. ha y's) (OG496. ee Kelley, Illinois Vranek, Illinois Hoy, Wisconsin 
440 yds relay... .|0:42.8,......+4++ Bekermeier, Gonzales, Marquette Wisconsin 
Beniane lainnesot He Beile, Mlinoi Kelley, Illinois 
GT oid uaKe 1:56.3.,........,-|Pohlan nnesota G) nois , : 
$80 vas. Wa Sigedi ates BNTSG6. 3. Sa oe Dunn, Tilinois Seib, Llinois Scott, Mich. State — 
f ane relay.. Bao eas =: cig sie Gonzales, Beile, . |Michigan State : Marquette a 
Vranek, Kelley, / F 
no: ; 
cD naflan bs ara QDS SE CR a slaiele als Foslien, Minnesota Dunn, Illinois ae Macomb 
ea i? * a! C. a 
wy 120 yds. hurdles. .|0:15.3........... Egbert, Marquette Fieweger, Lawrence Son Macomb — 
: « 220 yds. ert ae eta sate Gam = teks Fieweger, Lawrence Egbert, Marquette Adams, Minnesota iv 
| Javelin throw... ./202 ft. 4 in..... Naab, Mich. State King, Macomb Tchrs. Glasser, Indiana eI! 
Discus throw... .|156 ft. 1634 in... Gordien, Minnesota |Fullerton, Illinois Abaravich, Marquet 
Pole vault... CABS EE sedises =) Crawford, Ohio U.; De-} . Anderson, Marquette + 
oe Field, Minn., tied Matter, Illinois, tied 
High jump...... rin cc ace Hodgell, Wisconsin Milne, Mich. State Fieweger, Lawrence 
Shot Dut..... we ree ft. 11 % in... .|Gordien, Minnesota ounce Mar- pera ae a 
GMAT 5 al 6 Pee MeFadzean, Wisconsin Hyzelton, De Kalb Matter, *Ailinois | 
; POINT SCORE E | 
aah Wisconsin ......... 241¢| Indiana ......,..-. 6 Miami (Q.)......--+) 2 
wa Sate ) Teach. 14 Ohio U. (Athens)... 442] Notre Dame....... 1 i 


Minnesota 134 3 Lawrence .......... 1314 | Carleton ........... 4 Mission House (Wis.) 
Michigan state ee eos 26 DeKalb “Cii.) Teach. 8 Loyola (Chicago)... 


‘th Annual Intercollegiate A. A. A. A. Track Champions ips . 
: Tri-Borough Stadium, New York City,.May 15, 1943 
Time Winner Second Third — 


Kelsey, Princeton Conwell, N. Y. U. Shaw, Cornell | 

Kelsey, Princeton Shaw, Cornell McKenley, Bost. Col | 
Moris, Army Cotter, N. Y. U. Furri, Colgate 

Nowicki, Fordham Zoeliner, N. Y. U. 2 Caskey, ‘Navy. ah 
Burnham, Dartmouth |Smith, Penn State Scott, Mich, State. 1 
Herrforth, Welsch, Fordham Villanova ei 


Gropsberecr, Cotter, i 
- ; : 
Ro a % .|Stone, Penn State Hamm, Maine Page, Mich. State 
‘: ea: anates: 5 Todd, Virginia Leclair, Maine Cassidy, Colgate 
es 220 988, Busnes ‘|Halliburton, N. Y. U. |Cassidy, Colgate Alberghini, North-— 5) 
iy eastern 
Morcom, New Hamp. |Jones, St. Johns Yielding, Army a! 
Morecom, New Hamp. Vessie, Columbia Milne, Mich. State i 


Morcom, Néw Hamp. |Broemel, Columbia Welsh, Penn: Gorels 

ton, Army, tied 
DIRE ie 2% in.....|/Brown, Navy Mayer, N. Y. U. Lakomski, Holy Cros= 
[1139 fe. Din.! >): Lakomski, Holy Cross |Bates, N. Y. U. Vessie, Columbla * | 


.|193 ft. 734 in... .| Patton, Navy Murray, Holy Cross Smith, army : 
TE Ree eee Fisher, Harvard cee Maine Greenberg, R. I. Stati 


POINT SCOR 


Columbia .......... 10% Virginia bata) Bin Sa 7 St. Johnisese eee ; 
Princeton ..:....... Boston College. ..... 5 yeenors ae Ai? hates Sa 
Colgate .22.. 2 ..c5.. i0 Dartmouth ........ 5 1. Es. ieee oe ; 
Michigan State..... 916] Manhattan ........5 Nespas =o be ice SR 
Fordham ..........- 9 Harvard ok cca sae 5 Haverford ......... 
Pang ot van Sing 814 | Rhode Island....... 414] Alfred . ‘ 
pOormelM tn. . 8 Northeastern ...... 4 Temple 


| 22nd Annual National Collegiate Championships me | 
: Dyche Stadium, Evanston, Ill., Bea 11-12, 1943 "5 
Distance . Time Winner Second | 


rd8.. 2. We Ci ae a te Oa Davis, California Trout, U.S. C. 4 
| 220 yde.. ORL AO. dukons » Davis, California Trout, U.S. C. Baunend, 0 % ra 
* 4#40syds......-.- TOE SR SCR 5 ie aoe Baurland, U.S. C. Robert Kelley, TMinois Fulton, Stanford 
$80 yds Rl SES DED crigies close Nowicki, Fordham Ufer, Michigan Pohiand, Minnesota 
; 1 mile. 4319.0... 65.55... Burnham, Dartmouth | Dewey, California Hume, Michigan _ 


TIER ACR aia a rule CRIS 6 by Thompson, Texas Page, Michigan State |Twomey, W. Illino! 3 


Teache 
.|Cummins, Rice Fieweger, Lawrence Jaques, peasy 
Cummins, Rice Fieweger, Lawrence Halliburton, N. Y. 
Aussieker, Missouri Mayer, N. Y. U. Delaney, Notre Dai 
Gast, Iowa State Debus, Nebraska Miller, U.S. C. 
Christopher, Rice Curry, U. 8. C. ' |Kamm, Washington Be 
4 eS hae aregiaes aa Winter, Oregon State 
: , Ne rdien, nneso’ : 
Sueteld, Utah > \Ghrletopher, Rice ot | * eee 
“ Smith, Stanford } tied 
Hodgell, Wise. ? s 


POINT SCORE 3 
.46| Texas 16{ Dartmouth ....:..... Bn W. Illinois Teach... 
ya ..10| Miami U. (Ohio)... 
36| Michigan ..... 16| Utah ........ te 
32| Michigan State 14| U. S. Navai Ac. ea Cornell Coles aoe ; 
j te. 


31| Stanford 


Nebraska 19| Iowa State. 2 
- -‘Winois .. 18| Notre Dame % Oueata Bit 4 OnnkS vinx 
Washington « ..17| Missouri’ ©. Ohio State....... th rece Virginians 


é 


Sporting Events—A., A. U. Track Results 


ae 


0,000 meters... . 
000 meter walk. 


10 meter hurdles 
00 meter hurdles 


UO meter hurdles 
000 — 
re h 


0:14.3... 


9 239.7 


6 ft. 734 


. |161 ft. 2 


‘laa ft. 456 2 any 


52 ft: 113% in.... 
15 ft 


. |164 ft. 654 in.... 


Davis, Olympie Club 


- |Bourland, U. 8. C. 
Hulse, N. Y. A. C. 
Dodds, Boston A. A, 


. |Haegg, Sweden 


Gregory, Navy, Ia. 
Wilson, Maccabi A. C. 


at ee |Cummins, Rice Inst. 
Cummins, Rice Inst. 


x yr oes New Orleans A. 
McCluskey, U. S. Na- 
val Reserve 
Christopher, Rice Inst. 
Watkins, Fort Sam 
Houston 

Audet, Los Angeles 
Del 
|Cannon, U. 8. Naval 


|_ Reserve 
Dreyer, N. Y. A. C. 


TB nceva 37s 


Monte, 


Breenniaae, 
lub 


Ufer, 
Hulse, N.Y, A 


demy 


Freiveger, Law 
ec pachaias 


Phillips, Tufts 


Guar 
Williamson, 

Pickett 
Aussieker, 


Debus, 


Rafferty, N. Y. 
Carlsson, Stockholm 


Pioneer 


Cc salen, Grand St. Boys 
Michigan 


Rice, U.S. M. M. Aca- 


As Gs 


rence 
Pioneer 


Miller, U.S.C. 


Feacach. U. 8. Coast 


Camp 


Missouri 
Defield, Minnesota 


Nebraska 
Folwartshny, N. Y. A. 


807 
55th Annual’ National A. A. U. Championships 
Tri-Borough Stadium, New York City, June 19- 20, 1943 
2 SENIOR 
Time Winner Second Third 
ars 5 Sk Davis, Olympie Club |Thompson, Jersey City Greenridge, Pioneer 
b 


Wu 
acs ‘Shanahan C, 


Fulton, beg ft Club 
Burnham Y. A.C. 
Mephe) Attdsnipmen, Co- 
lamb: 

nome Dallas 


Vogel, Boston A, A. 
beep Prudential 


Saunders, Camp Lee 
Freiveger, Lawrence 


Gates, Fort Monmouth 
Dewey. Olympie Club 
Curry, U.S. C. 
Sheffield, Utah 
Delaney, Olympic Club 
Groswird, Olympie 
Club: Moore, Olym- 
pic Club, tied 
Huber, Detroit Police 


Huber, Detroit Police 


Step, jump.. |45 ft. 5in....... eD, Bainbridge, |/Lewis, Rankin, Pa. 
6 1b. weight..... |35 ft. 2in....... |Berst, N. ¥. A.C. Dreyer, N. Y. A. C. Huber, Detroit Police 
Glin throw.... |202 {t. 5in...... | Biles, Pioneer Club Cohen, Phila. College|Footrick, N. Y. A. C 
: } | of Osteopathy 
v ——_ ee 
“Equals record. **Betters world mark, but not allowed because of wind. \ 
te POINT SCORE 
marks Ay O..... Ft. Sam Houston. .10 Ft. Monmouth...... 114 | Navy V-7........:.. 
cisco O. C.. ea Del Monte Pre-Fl...10 Prudential A.A..... 6 Catholic Univ....... 2 
aeeneer Club. .34 Naval Res. Albany. .10 Uniy. of Utah...... 6 Col. T. and F. Club. 2 
rele .3215 | New Orleans A. C...10 Camp Lee, i= t itot 6 Holy Cross.......... Zs 
ae. Calif. 26 Naval Res. Stat. Is..10 Mixnabat “ Chae 6 Ger.-Amer. Club.... 1 
= aed G., oe ae | 2 i Oe Se ee ae 516 Sera i D. Club. 1 
Camp Piekett....... 8 Dickinson Geliexe’” 512 | Kan. C. Naval A. B. 1 
Univ. of Mo........ 8 92d St. Y.M.H.A... 4 Sheppaad et ae 1 
of Minn. 8 Univ. of Texas..... 4 Colgate Univ.. 1 
Tufts College....... 8 Glen Dale H. S... 4 Warinanco A. eT 
M. gs Pt... 8 Camp Carson...... 215 | Univ. of Wis. 1 
Morena... 7. 55.-5 8 Varsity Club....... 214| Cornell (Ia.) U.... 1 
of Neb; 22-0: 8 Olde Tymers Club.. 2 Northeastern U..... 1 
- LIOL NY. 8 Boston College...... 4 z 
JUNIOR 


meter hurdles |0: 14: ae 
meter hurdles|0:23.4... 


mmer ‘aie 155 ft. 5 
lbs 


cus throw... .|147 ft. af 
step, JUMD. .|43 ft. 1 


put, 16 Ibs.. [50 ft. 4 in. 


d jump. me (24 tt. o im 2s 
weight. ...|26 ft. 1% in....- 


Club 
Guida, Shanahan C. C. 
MceKenley, Boston Col. 


N. ¥_ A. €, 
§, Pasadena High 


Vogel, Boston A. A. 
Jacques, Texas 


Lawrence, Glendale, 
Calif., a gi School 
Miller, U. 8. C. 
Phillips, Tufts 
Sharaga, 92nd Y. M. 
.|Moore, Olympic Club 


se ell, Wisce.; Bre- 
a Upper Darby, 


eased Olympic Club 
Burnham, Andover 
.|Curry, U.S. C. 
Fowler, Morehead, Ky. 


‘Bates, Pioneer Club 
Mayes, Pioneer Club 


3 in... 


iqetn,: 3 
0% 


.|Murray, Holy Cross 


Trout, U. 8. C. 
Kirk, Collegiate Club 


Beile, Champaign, Ill. 
Simms, Pioneer Club 
Clutterham, Cornell 
Marr, N. Y. A. C. 
Beverly 


Biewener, 
Hills, Calif. 


alberghini, Northwest- 
MeLane, Navy R. O. 
Stonewall 


Wisner, 


Democratic Club 


Weber, German-Amer- 


ean A. C, 
Defield, Minnesota 


aoe ag 
Calif., 


geen” 

h School 
eee ae G. A. 
‘Tomas, Jeanette, Pa., 


arriers 
Meagher, N. Y. A. C. 


Burke, Olympic Club 


Cox, Stonewall Demo-|Curry, 


cratic Club 


Miller, U. S. C. 


ee ans oe Air Base, 


Benton 
School, Los geles 
Grohsberger, Grand St. 


Boys 
Green, Winchester, Va. 
Leoni Camp Upto n 
Merdelman, Fordham 
Schmidlein, N. Y. A. C. 
Fieweger, Lawrence 


Jacques, Texas 
Collegiate 
Clu 

O'Hare, Fordham 

Moses, 8. I. Harriers 

Grosswird, Olymple 
Club 

Milham, N. Y. A. C. 


Kintisch, Fort Bragg 


Cummings, 


U.|Fowler, Morehead, Ky. 


Young, Olde Tymers 
Clu ‘ 
Kelikow, Grand St. 


shrader, Fung by erin Field. 


Porch, Collegiate Club 


Guslavson, N. Y. A. C. 


A 


se 


- 


ao 


i Pe ee ne ee 


Sporting Events—A. Avi 


2 ayers 


s f ae a Tied ‘f wy 
POINT SCORE © x : nfl > adic : 
! li 50 | Univ. of Wis. 413 |Shanahan C. C....10 | K. C. Naval A B. 
rey * es ta POR -48 Ag Gy Age Os 12 Varsity Club....... 9 |\Tuskegee A. F. Sc 
ey N. Pioneer Club 38 Glendale High. nek Northwestern Lhe 8 Camp Upton... 
Ss. irene OO. CLs. 34 Boston College .10 Cornell (Ia) Col.... 8 Ft. Monmout 
Grand. St. Boys...29 | Tufts College. .10 Anaheim High ...... 8 Ft. Bragg......- 
Coll. & F.. oie .28 | Boston A. A... .10 | Jeannette Hite. 8 | Staten Is, Harriers. 
Univ. ee Texas. ae Holy Cross Col.....10 Ger. Amer. A. 8 Maccabi A. C... 
Stonewall Club.. Hunter Field, 10 Navy ROTC, Pile 8 Prudential A. Aue 
‘Fordham .........- Tee 924 S. Y.M.H.A....10 Lawrence College... 6 Drake Univ....... 
(Olde Tymers....... 16 S. Pasadina High. .10 Colgate Univ....... 6 Downtown Y¥MCA.. 


55th Annual A. A. U. Track Championships Samir 


Madison Square Garden, New ‘York City, Feb. 27, 1943 


Winner HN Second Thine 5 

u Jersey |Ewell, Camp Lee, Va.|Stickel, unattac! 
. Dillard, Baldwin-Wal- my 
Cet anette row. [Bectham, NY. Navy |Kelly, N.Y. 


C.|Nowicki, Fordham... | Hulse, N. Y. ‘Aa 
.|Dodds, Boston A. AL Burnham, Dartm: 


City 
PIDSOGI 9 Do sieve ote och Stickel, unattached. 


isieialy aie Rafferty, N. Y. A 
arte ers Dixon, N. Y. U 


pears ESGGS.8 bccn zee Rice, N. ¥. A. G....|Marr, N, ¥.U.. 2... Styers, N. Y. U 
2054) iid), Baie Carlsson, Sweden... . |Medgyesi, N. ¥. A. C.|Mihalo, Detroit 
AOR S Carpozi, Zoellner,|Fordham........... | St. John’s Colleg 


Dixon, Eckert, N. 
Ys 1U- ~ “aes : 
St. John's College | 


5 Wergbant: 225.56 hi 3 ~ Villanoya. 


52 ft. 4% in.....|Mayer, N, Y. A. . |Delaney, Notre Dame | Kintisch, N. Xe 
| 155 ft. 3% in.....|Dreyer, N..Y. A. C..|Johnson, Bath, Me..|Berst, N. ¥. . 
AGEN RIB Ps CHE se Ewell, Camp Lee, Va.|Thomas, Jeanetle, Pa.| Morcom, New Ha 


Geer tes) 0 15 ft..3% in..... Warmerdam,Olympic|Morcom, New Hamp- 
ae ; Club shire, Moore, Drake 
i —tied for second 

Ty 6 ft. 6in........|Vessie, Columbia, 
Williamson, Camp 
Pickett, Va. —tied 
for first 


POINT SCORE 


J. C. Dept. of Rec... 5 . | Camp Pickett ...... 4 
Prairie View 254 St. John’s Col...... 4 
Sweden ..... 5 Jeannette, Pa,, Detroit, Mich 
Columbia . 5 Harriers deeek a 3 Villanova |. 
any marks | A Boston A,.A....).... 3 Portsmouth C. G 

f Bath rake <5. fcr ae 212 | Manhat. ene oS 
Baldwin-Wallace ek Dartmouth ......... 2 maotea er Jah 


PREP SCHOOL DIVISION 


Time Winner Second 
GROGET, Se esate < Old, La Salle M. A.. 
-]0:08.6........... Ash, Hill School... .. iu 
cee ee ese (0254.20.00... Proft,Seton Hall Prep Rainear, Haverford... 
secees es Sy Oe ee abictg ark Seton Hallj|Clune, La Salle M.A. . Curran, ‘La Salk 
EY eee oar Meresraburs Acad-|St. Benedict's Prep. . n 
|4:36.8. ESATA Barrett, Seton Hall Warton, La Salle| Berk. EG ly Pr 


' Prep 
NS SB. h silat auaints St. Benedict’s Prep..|La Salle M. A....... 
/48 ft. Sin....... Covino, Seton Hall|Berne, Hill School. : 


é Prep 
AW stores 20 ft: 8 in.......|Ash, Hill School...../Breene, Hill School. . 
5 ft. 5in........|Ash, Hill School..../ Staunton »|ciane ta 


Simmons, 
M. A. 


Y 


POINT SCORE 


ton Hall Prep ee F. & M. Academy..... 11 | Mi nee 
at M.A St. Benedict’s,....... b | Btaunion Ae, Wet elie 


UR eeuenyi 251 Haverford). c,.0c8: :,. 7 


“ Sporting Events—A.A.U. Track Results; Warmerdam’s Record 809 


HIGH SCHOOL DIVISION 


Winner Second Third 


_ Distance 


See rece Oe ++++-+.+....|Beckett, Baltimore. .|Friedman, Neéw|Smith, Weymouth, 
Mas: 


Utrecht Ss. 
NTE Si bo a, 5 mene Collings-| Wilson, Newton Simon, New Utrecht 
wood, N. 
A ae ee 0:51.9...........|Bright, James Monroe! Sause, Bayonne, N.J.|Callender, DeWitt 
n 


Clinto 
DeWitt|/Badenhop, 
Utrecht 


. 
Oe 2:19.5...........|Serrie, Bayonne, N.J. New 


Washington 


Rees im ace ea 51Ca Abraham Lincoln,...|Newton............ Bishop Loughl 
-/4:37.5...........|Ross, Woodbury, N.J. - Davidson, Twomeg . Siehop 
Bronx oughlin 
Par FES Brooklyn Prep...... pants (N.J.) Cen-/Bryant 
tral 
eet §:23.8...........}Kearny, N. J.......|Bishop Loughlin ....|Trenton (N.J.) Cen- 
tral 
22 oe ae 51 ft. 234 in.....|/Wasser, New Utrecht) Walsh, Newton, Mass.|Sullivan, Walpole, 
Mass. ; 
Gur ne 6 ft. 2in......../Dennenberg, G.|Mooay, Plainfield,/Ellis, Boston English 


*Equals world and breaks meet record. 
POINT SCORE 


rae 16 Collingswood ...... 5 Weymouth (Mass.) 3 Morris . oa 

e.aeee } Hearny o2.. i. 48 5 Walpole (Mass.).... 3 Baystate ...... erate 

10 Lincoln ....,. .'S Boston English..... 3 oN. ¥. Vous. f.00 er 4 

9 eke Un Seer 3 La Salle (Proy.).... 2 

8 5 | Fordham Prep...... 232 | Union). :5... ee 1 

1 4 Ringe .Tech......... 2 Newark So. Side.... i 

i ee 2 4 | Mt. St. Michael.... 2 + | Manual .......,.... 1] 

eS Plainfield... . 4 St. Michael’s (J.C.) 2 | Gorton |2.1..22277° 5) 
St. John’s (Dany’s) 1 


Warmerdam’s Vault Record of 15 Feet or More 


ree: Charles F. Hunter, manager-coach of the Olympic Track Team of San Francisco: co 
? H. Archie Richardson. 5 compiled 


_ Vaults ; pease | Place ; Date Meet 


13, 1940|/Olympic Club-U. C.Wash. Sta, 
29, 1940|National A. A. U. - 
12, 1941|Olympie Club-Stanford 
28, 1941/Olympic Club-Visalia I, 0, 
24, 1941|Los Angeles Relays 

6, 1941/Compton Invitation 

6, 1941/Compton Invitation 

6, 1941|Compton Invitation 

10, 1941|Tuolumne Jubilee 


14, 1942/Boston A. A. 
20, 1942|Chicago Relays 
27, 1942/Hill Relays 
18, 1942|U. C.-Olympie Club 
2, 1942|P. A. (A. A. U.) 
2, 1942|P. A. (A. A. U.) 
10, 1942/Army-Navy Rf. 
16, 1942|Fresno W. C. R. 
23, 1942|Northern California Relays 
23, 1942|Northern California Relays: 
6, 1942|Inter-Mountain A, A. U. 
a 1942|National A. A, U. + 


27, 1943|National A. A. U. 

_ 27, 1943|National A. A. U. 

12, 1943)Olympie Club 

20, 1943|Chicago Relays 

20, 1943|Chiecago Relays 

20, 1943|Chicago Relays 

10, 1943|Preflight-Duke 

“15, 1943)Modesto N.C. R.  ~ 


Fresno 22, 1943)/Fresno W. C. R. 
- 29; 1943|Pacific A. A. A. U. 
Row Yori : 20, 1943|N. A. A. U. M 


2, 1943|Central A. A. A. U. 
Central A. A. A. U. 
17, 1943|Haegg Inv'l Meet 

17, 1943)Haegg Inv’l Meet 


alifornia Relays, not National Collegiate Relays. 


ix) 
oD 
ns 
oo 


Madison Square Garden 


: Official of Madison Square Garden 
So eetghtn ? be- | more fon 17,000 spectators present. 


Terris-Dundee fight (May 4, 1925) after which the 
structure was wrecked for the construction of the 
New York Life Insurance Company building. The 
old Garden cost approximately $3,960,000 and oc- 
cupied the block bounded’ by 26th and 27th streets 
and Madison and Fourth avenues. It was opened 
(June 16, 1890) with Edouard Strauss, composer of 


under the direction of Leon Espinosa. 


The last attraction in the old Garden was the — 


dance music and conductor, of Vienna, and a ballet - 


Sporting Buckie Pubic chook A. 4, , Records 


810 


s 


Publie School Athletic League ar New York 
By Tom Orr, School Sports Authority ah oe 
The Public Schools Athletic League of New York | More tian 100,000 boys aprntaligt bese nN 
was organized in 1903 by the late General George outdoor and indoor ae meets, ear ¢ 
W. Wingate as its first president. On Dec. 31, 1904, baeeney Late ee aor Bes ond fon 
- the P, S. A. L. presented its first athletic program Oe eaeal encing, 80 
| with a track meet in Madison Square Garden and War 98, 185 of the New Yorke 


é In the World 
has held meets every year. who volunteered were found to have participa 
The league’s program for the past years has been 


in P. S. A. L. activities. Half of the men in if 
devoted to the development of health, sports- |famous 69th Regiment were New York Schos 
‘eroamel and good citizenship through athletics. 


athletes. 
fee. ot, High School Indoor Track Records 


Holder 


Record 


Sapirstein, Lincoln 
Semi-final Wenger, New Utrecht 
.|Tourchin, Harris 

Mauriello, Childs. 


“|Ghilds, Maddari, Schmidt, Freas, Smith................ 
.| Childs, Se Harris, Braun, Finkstberg zeraavals het aie ee ‘ 


Perkins, Commerce Seeenscccercees peseenen : 

Ottman DeWitt. Clinton. --\.t..nee'> oa a) ts ee coon 1901 

Levinson;Eastern District .............-- +--+ es ee recess 1911 
Hussey, Stuyvesant . i... 5. cee cee cence sueewne 1924 | 

.|Glickman, Madison. ............62+0-¢eceseeteeey > 
420 yd. Retul, Stuy-vesanticio. es bviativtoe babe = eee eee h i ae i 
220° Pai STs Engéls; Commercial 35.2: 20. ov devas 2.0 setae naam ve ah 
220 yds., Br. Ellison. DeWitt Clinton. 2. 2 oec ele 25 0 0 eo cis Sialelely hin =) eye 1935 

A 8O'yds...... Friedman, New Utrecht.............+.-- Pie oaciton a. | 1943 
a McDonnell, Motris..’s: ¢2is02 0 > Mc se 2 ee eee ee 942 
Glass “Childs 30h soe iow Rae cs jd de 935 
Bernstein, Hamilton: 4.2. are was Seuiiaa epee meee 1932. 
Slater, Lincoln, 3.434. .sisaSou kee boise mee =< a] L93GuN 
Scott, DeWitt Clinton. .... 00... 2. ec eeeee 1935 
Mac Mitchell, George Washington. . -]1938 >) 

4:29.7. - OMG ne Hee ee 1940 

.|56 ft. 934 in.....|Taylor, New Utrecht. .| 193: 

6 ft. 444 in...... pana Flushing... 1930 - 

a eae a hes, Flushing... 2. ... 191, 
337. ¥ New Utrecht, Noshensky, Katz, Weiner, Dovitch. . 193: f 

DeWitt Clinton, Felton, ‘Goldman, Fredericks, Abrahams bret: || 


440 va Telay .. 
704 yd. Seas 
880, Pea relay, 


High School Gaidaue Track Records 


Holder 


Record 


210. 
WU Ca RA an ic roet Friedman, New Utrecht 
Os8SIGe. hho. sks MeNulty, Er 
‘ "Daylor, BOYB 2.6 50 oF.) a. aide futsal crs cee ee ale 
Jones, Erasmus : 
Gasparola, Bryan 
Rosner, New U 
Williams, Stuyvesant............. 
..|Mae Mitcheil, Gane Washington 


ite sete Ba yece fOss8/6)-»6¢ s+ -( | MoNulty, Mirasmtua 4. s-¢- 25-74-02 poe 


- esan 
.|Childs, ainkatiara) Schmidt, Braun, Laterza 
Monroe, Forel, Walnals, Share, OrUs .... 


‘|Byrnes, New Utrecht..............0+- 
Andusky, New Utrecht............... 
Taylor, New, Utrecht ios. 0ss0% se pec bes ce tee 
=F Pole vault. esha te, Gan Freas, a ERNE ZATION fal shales ao's)5 opal nla aah Rate f 
eb eieere sles 2 Finnegan, Mani MPA TALINE 2 "c's hots bin Oley pret one neces } 
440 ya. — 120 Ib. | 
0:49.40..00\.4.-. Hamilton, Balfus, Levinson, Goldfuger, Morrison......... ¥ 
734.6. oon , Neanis ah Katz, Askauzee....... 37 
von Bo yi DOL. vals So ee mesh ) 

“880 gayelay, 120 ibe, 11:35.6 eae leprae, 6 paris, Woe, Levine, Vom one snot Sta. «bie btelmeere feibaese i 


ad ‘SCHOOL CHAMPION, 1943—New Utrecht, Brooklyn. 


nia Champions in Other 


__ SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

“BAS EBALL—Curtis, Richmond. ° 

| BS Madison, Brooklyn, 
ILF—Bayside, Queens. 

HANDBALL. Lincoln, Brooklyn 

ICE HOCKEY—Manual Training, Brooklyn. 
TENNIS—Newtown, Queens. 

an FENCING—Lincoin, Brooklyn. 

egh, LA OROSSE—Alexander Hamilton, Brooklyn. 


NM JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

 *BA SEBALL—The William Cowper, Queens. 
BASKETBALL—The Samuel Huntington, Queens. 
\ _ HANDBALL—Winthrop, Brooklyn, 


SS 


School Sports, 1942. BY 
VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL | 


BASEBALL—Brooklyn Automotive. - 
HANDBALL—East New York, Brooklyn. 
SWIMMING—East New York, Brooklyn. 
INDOOR TRACK—East New York. Brooklyn, 
OUTDOOR TRACK—East New York, Brooklyn. 
BASKETBALL—N. Y. Vocational, Mathattan. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL - 

BASEBALL—Bronx, P. S. 89; Brooklyn, Pp, Ss.) 
BAe Le: Bie Fhe 

rooklyn, P. eens, 

109; Bronx, P. S. 70; Richmond, B, ie At 


e- 
rm 


Sporting Events—Scholastic Track and Swimming Records 811 


Junior High School Outdoor Track Records’ 


Event 


Record 


Eh Sater Douglass, Clayton, Senfield, Thompson, Pindet. 
Ghoti ite ws: Ss Douglass, Chancey, Nelson, James D is 
GU sind br Cooper, Verge, Disks: Hammand, George. . 
wit de Douglass, Campbell, Warnet, Gordon, Walla 

....|Margolies, Galvani 
.| Walker, Douglass 


et afO Jassamy, Douglas 
Doles a.Sin's slep’eipeia ss 0 awe 4% Roberts, Cooper 
Lo es 2 |e Hard, Douglass. 
<i aS at +++++....«| Lebby, Douglass 
ee ee eae 0:10.6.........../Greenidge, Prospe 
= Baaha-s ahtty eousiaas “2 nein ogee M * 
ow Sete Se. ouglass, eppard, Sannudio, Brooks, se: 
UES eC P. S. 139, Manhattan, Seeley, Cassia, Brown, Rubinstein. 1935 
of 5, eer ae er Wingate, Gannon, Spezio, Zengale, Pavony........ 1922 
0: 
1: 


| eal wean 
Cubs. 


Barber, 
Nero, P 
Moss, Doug! 
Beisig < iaek J 5's : .|Horowitz, Paulding . 


Junior High School Indoor Track Records 


Holder 


PUREE, FOOMIBES's 5 oi os sin ccs. os ee atin Bex eee 3 
Marsh, Douglass 
ly tne tk ~ aie @ ROI. ETOSDORG Go. <5 a iw o's 6,5 0 gle vot sii mee ee afew 
Ga bewaivs ass BIGHED, TOG ove sic: 5 «oe vss o o)sie S ob nis Sains Oe 
oot a6 ABS renee Baufield, Douglass ; 
ES icc Millett, Galvani 


Record 


lass, Ottley, Stinnet, Leacock, 
lark, Williams, F. Mosley, J. Mosley, Tayl 
¢ per, Artigo, Ouicks, British, Toomess... . 
.| Wingate, Drew, Smith, Luigali, Papa Z 
..|Cooper, Gerbasion, Norman, Roseman, Roberts........ & 
.|Cooper, Norman, Nega, Gorgea, Paul............+.. eee 
3 per, Hart, Roberts, McClelland, Hammond...,,...... 
.| Douglass, Marquis, Williams, Madison, Buckley...... veces 
.|Hines, Clark 
.| Vaughan, Clark 1 * 
Medino, Cooper. 
Goldstein, Criston . 
Summowitz, Dewey. 


High School Indoor Swimming Records 
Record Holder 
ob ie Bee a de Anderson, Roosevelt 


VASHOY. HOVE 6 sis 00 5 + «sim, cleie'e 6, 0:0 448'vi0'6 OSI, bre.o mere ee ee 1927 
Kurlak, Stuvvesant..........0csccccsesccsccsnpecacss 1937 


Se ees ed 


TUBE act {Pappas, Richmond Hill,.........es+ereeerees 1942 

Pas Fe ee Thompson, Commerce.... ae 
ries i DS See Rogers, Harris. >}-...-... Filta, has 1910 
ot £ ...1J. Levin, Abraham Lincoln. Py Pn he. 1939 
ep ee 0360.6.0 52: le. ce Stuyvesant, Sodietson, Shields, 10 1926 
EY 4 Ree eee) Madison, O'Connell, Taylor, Shanley............++ 1937 

reiay 1:47. Commerce, O’Neil. Greenwald, Boyle, Thompson... ..... 1907 
elay.. tS ROO OF DeWitt Clinton, Richards, McAuliffe, Moore, Hanratti.. ..|1910 

; a ie ea Stuyvesant, Shaw, Crossman, Shopland, Knowles........ 1923 
Giebel, Stuyvesant... 0.0.6 ese eee ee eee teens 1915 

ackson High, Sulli Prone! 


— Rae ites eevee 
1 Indoor Swimming Records 
(FIRST YEAR STUDENTS) 


‘High Schoo 


Holder Year 
eA tort oc. 1919 
ty .(0:82).. :..-+--- | Arnold, Manual Training ...... 1919 
Loskepewss oe] Walker, Barld,- 904... ncpieetectens gente i633 
ayvesant. 0) eee) 
care a. ning. ao es oe ee een at 
Commerce, ee ont ledmans 2.5.00. seas 
AM SEN al rs oy Hunter, Rourke, Eldman, Bente. 4922 
eT Stuyvesant, Laskas, Truell, Scheibber, Kennedy.........11919 | 


a eae er ee 


ininare 


812. ey Events—Catholic High School I Regords Ss} Siz day . 


Catholic High Schools A. A. Outdoor. Track Records 


om " ‘Byent Record Holder. ; 
_ + ———$—_—— ee _ 
qOoyds yk hoo. et Quigley, De La Salle... 
‘ ue , 4 Col tg Brook Prep.. 
AENEAN PME iateva ba: = ees Finnegan, St. Ann’s 
220 yds Spillane, Bishop Lodehl 
Dunne, La Salle..... 


_ 220 yds 
120 ae high hurdles 
» 220 yds. low hurdles. x 


Drew, Loughlin . 
Mannix, Loughlin 
Briggs, ‘De La Salle. 
.|Struble, Bishop Loughlin yaaa sat cvalhl «ania take asia oleae 
“IMt. St. Michael, Provost, Lacomb, Rogers, Kellys. ve a= 
.|Relay, Freshmen, Bishop Loughlin, Vesey, Fuerst, Me- 

Gowan, Humphreys .........-5-. cere eee rete nee sree 
Mociair, Manhattan Prep..-...---- ss r es eres ceeeee 
St. Augustine’s, Farley, Lutz, Carver, Falls.........---- 


~~. 880 
» 880 a relay 
880 yds. relay Fr.. 


Lundell, Manhattan Prep -..........-----+++-+5 aoe Stee 3 
Drew, Loughliny sas aeee oa, (oe ee = eerie dats Lae 
Maurier, St. Johns Prep -|1933 — 
Byrnes, Loughlin. ... 2.02. eee 1943 By 
"SCHOOL CHAMPION, telson atin. Brooklyn. re Ml ‘ 
Catholic High Schools A. A. Indoor Track Records: 
mt Records Holder 
Ri sO ed aiiais etsy ee. ee Dunne, LaSalle Academy . bibs Sihela te \ictae ale elds perenne 
. |0510.3 ES Gotten: De LAG aos eto. sure eran era eats nee ie Ws' 
. (0:21. 2!) Hartley, St. John’s Prep.. po Riera eis ash via pore eine eRe 
NOR Lctiate wtenstoceinis Maloney, St. John’s Prep... 2... eee eee eee cet eens 
a vce Sh CIES GR pren cars Bogan, St. John’s Pred... . 6. eee ee reece eee Sous [938 
- 880 . BeOOeheeivis ils sine Quigley, De-La Salle: . ....-- 20.6) eles costes tows rnceces 11939 
‘ 880 ab, | fresh. relay .|1:39.9..........- Bishop Loughlin, Vesey. Humphreys. Schmidt, Quinlan. . .- eS 
a 880 yds., relay 1:36.6...........{Loughlin, Mannix, Dugan, Joyce, Hogan............... 194) 
me mil AOA Eero lain ces es Baumann. Loughul...cusss. asc sees cece. as ; 
65 2 Be See Loughlin, Ainwick, Prine, Neumeyer, Mahon. 
64t. 1144 in....... Mo Cort. Deh Salle. suas asec flees ; 
| 154 ft. 314 in...... Sullivan; St. John’s Prep) .ec..c sic felen oc paces © elle } 


Som ee ablGN, 1943—Loughlin, Brooklyn. 
me 


_Catholic High Schools A. A. Swimming Records — 7 ie | 


Record ; Ho/der . “Year 
ed Oe ee Roster} St: Francis. 55.4, het cet dene = nea . 
NOL22-6.ei ce ~12|Barlie, St. Begs Ls en R 
60 ¥ Resa OBOE FEL voc cd Rainhardt, Loughlin .. i here>. . ok Ness ee ee eee 1937 
(100 yd . free nc dee 0:55:62. Oe ce. ne os Donohue, St. JObN’sic. +... ake eae she aes eee 940 
Bs vyds, freel....... BaCO Men ass sides Grassy St./ John’s; . (seth odiede cn ce es oc minis selon eee ‘5 1940 
120 as. medley BELAY EON OS cium ols nts St. Francis, Lewis, Newton, Stasis, Shultz... 00. bck ok el OS 
pt j260, yds. relay :..... REROS So ocr Bishop Loughlin, Herrmann, Grummy, Nugent, Pellinger. 1940 : 
ee HOOL CHAMPION, 1943—St. Francis Prep., Brooklyn. ‘ 
Catholic School Champions in Other Sports, 1942 
: TENNIS—Iona Prep, New Rochelle BASKETBALL—L 1 Sal 
2 =&BA we. Memorial, ‘Manhattan. HANDBALL—St. Rishacl’s. STanhattael re | 
J —_———— a |) 
High School Indoor Skating Records ii 


Record Holder _ 


in le, 
Le sr 


‘Mar. “1920—Georgett! and G. Debaets. te Dec. 1934—Let - f 

a | Bee: 1929—Georgetti and G. Debaets.2270.9 505 | Mar. 1935-—Letourner-Georgetti ©: hag "12359.9° 

1930—Belloni and G. Debaets. ..2330.9 944 | Dec. 1935—Kilian-Vopel . ¢ ++ -2359.9 

"Dee. c. 1980_~Georgett: Brocardo EC SERS, 2666,9 276 | Mar. 1936—Kilian-Vopel ... 1.21. ..7" 2572.5 

an ‘Mar. 1931—Letourner-Guimbretiere. .2663-9 867 | Dec. 136—Kilian-Vopel 2 s+++> 26s ‘ 
y ee 1931—Letourner-Guimbretiere ..2618.9 176 | Mar. 1937—Aerts-Debruycker....... 12370.7 , 
_ Mar, 1932—MoNamara-Peden........ 2602.9 739 | Dee. 19387—Killan-Vopel ..... +22: 288 - 

“1932—F. Spencer-Peden ........2482.9 934 | Sept. 19838—Kilian-Vopel....,.......: 2548 


M. Mat. 1933—Letourner-G. Debaets...,.2500.9 1054 | Dec, 1938— / 
Dec. 1933—Letourner-Peden........- 2487.9 1354 May 1930 Wan cD. ia aa oar 
mele 1934—Brocardo-Guimbretiere.. ..2472.9° 304 | Noy. 1939—Moretti and Yates... “e080 i 


_ *Bive days. 


National Marbles Tournament Winners 


72 ‘The National Marbles Tournament is held annual 
my Ns ee: of the tournament winners since 1937. with song ae eatin. same Se -by-the-Sea, N 


-——s«-:1937—Bill Kloss, 13, Canton, Ohio. 1941—Gerald Ri 
Sa, | ese ae ae 
q Oe - 1940—James Music, 13, East Point, Ky. nal atic a adc ‘because a we 


\ 
\ 
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The war in Europe has postponed the regularly 
Swimming Federations to pass on applications 


ata ; . 
hese cannot be accepted as 100 percent official until approved 
held after the end of the World War. For records tentatively 
following these official records. 


RUNNING 


Holder Place 


Pee etiam oe er | tank Wykolt,, 3.6). ot =e - Cay | 10, 1930. .)U. S. A. 
-4S........-.4+-+ | Jesse Owens....... hie ; 25, 1935. lu. SAL 


Rfaeeg sls, Ns wees... |Elroy Robinson...... 

penig araie 4m., 6.4 8..........|/8. C. W: ets 
> Smi,, 568........... JM _Szabo......2....)/Hung 
Seer Seats . be Be coaince:s Lauri ; 


o++-+-[24 m., 6.28.........|/Paavo Nurmi....... shsca . 9 
os a4 odd SAIMinen oct Seen Finland....... 18, 1937. .| Finland 
witaoare . Shrubb. .../Greut Britain. |Nov. 5, 1904. / Scotland 
..|Alfred E. Shrubb..../Great Britain. . 5, 1904... |Scotland 
Alfred E. Shrubb. .../Great Britain. . 5, 1904. . |Scotland 
Paavo Nurmi Finland...... . , 1928... 
E. Tamila. . : aS 3 ne and 
G. 94. .|Great Britain 
. | Italy 
7, 1928. .|Germany 


Sa588 


tN et bt 


eee. ~. Owens. ..25.:1U0.8. A....:.. 
mele s r Chas. W. Paddock. ..JU.S.A......JA 
Eiee ers Archie Williams, ....]U. suiwia tal 


he. ne....|May 27, 1932. .|Argentine 
£28 358 ‘inland......JOct. 7, 1928. .)Germany 


NAH s. ci. 3 June 4, 1910. ./Canada 

J 13, 1904. .|Great Britain 

1905. .|Great Britain 

1905. .|Great Britain 

, f 1932. ./Great Britain 

DOF 6 5-5 e 3 i . 31, 1932. .|Great. Britain 
.../April 3, 1937. .)England 

.|Aug. 31, 1932. .|Great Britain 

»|July 17, 1908. .|Great Britain 

.|July 17, 1908. .|Great Britain 


: , 7, 1932... 

Pace + Hs 3 er 2OM:. nis Dalins Latvia....... June 16, 1932. .|Latvia 
> A. GH, Pope....... ‘|Aug. 31, 1932. .|Great Britain 
. Janis Dalinsh....... Latvia....... June 1, 1932. .|Latvia 


Saidagaet op ATINOE WEY o620:5:0:5 Sept. 26, 1957. . {Norway 
4 : ne Sept. 26, 1937 ..|Norway 
t..26, 37... 

Tune 20, 1935.. 
June £33.. 
June 11, 1937. .|Latvia 

r . . | La 
hen at Britain 
via 


We 


Ue eR 


ros 


af 
esti ‘/Aug. 31; 1932: | |Gre 
Re Ne Hi. G. Pi Peas igune 1, 1933. . "Lat 


ha 
oi 


1936. .|Sweden 
s.......|Forrest G. Towns agree us oe ioas, (US AL 
Jesse Owens. . * May 2 i907, 10S A 


HURDLES—METRIC DISTANCES (10 HURDLES) 
Record Holder - Country Date Place 


: . 27 1936. .|Sweden 
S76. aoa Forrest G. Towns... ./U. 8. fea v'ssr oe 35. 1938. |0 S.A 


i zaGs....<...kdesne Owene sono OB Ars co, July 26) 1934. :|\Sweden 


et a 


a, a 


440 yds. (4x 110).....,.|40.8s Univ. of ‘Bo. Calif.. Fi vee [May 51937 
# i : ; (Roy Delby, Milton ak 
\ Aaa Mazen Maurice Gao" i 3 
f er. Fran yko \ 
880 yds. (4 x 220).......|1m., 25s.....|Staniord Univ. . .|U. S.A. May 15, 1937. .| 
2 (Kueubuhl, — Hiser- 

aah Wala: \e } man, eg Wei- 

alee ' lershaus' 
-. 1 mile (4x 440).........|3m.. 11.68... .|U. of igh Calif. . 
eee: (Johnson, Cassin, 
Spa eee Fitch) 


S. Tea 
UGHornbostel, Young, 
Williamson, Wood- 


2 miles (4°x 880)........ 7m., 35.88... 


ruff) 
17 m., 16.28. ‘fsdiene Univ 
(Truitt, Smith, 
Deckard, Lash) 


{National Team. U.S. A.......|Aug, 9, 1936..;U.S. A. 
|\(Jesse Owens, Ralph 
Metcalfe, Foy Draper, 

Frank Wykoff) A 
.|Stanford Univ. .8. May 15, 1937..|U. S. A. 


(Kueubuhl, Hiser- 
man, Malott, Wel- : 
ershauser) : : 
.|3 m., 8.2 s... |National Team 5 Aug. 7, 1932..)/U. S.A. 
(Ivan Fuqua, Ei : 
Ablowich, Karl War- ; 
nie ner, William Carr) , oe 
mtrs. (4.x 800)....|7m., 35.8s... .|U. 5S. team U.S. A.......|Aug. 15, 1936. .|England 
7 See y, (Hornbostel, Young, - DI 
Williamson, Wood- = ¥ 


Savile: =f ruff) - 
mtrs. (4 x 1,500)... | 45 m., 55.6s. .. pave Team Great Britain, |Aug. 30, 1930. .|Germany 


Harris, Hedges, 
Cornes, ‘Thomas)- 


. |5 ft., 5 3- BE =F j MW 
1 Leo Goehring ~Be June 14, 1913. .|U. S. A. 


od (epee "lo. 8. July 12, 1986..]U.S. A. 
‘Aug. 29, 1904..|U.S. Al 
\Mray 25, 1935..|U. S. A. 
,|Aug. 6, 1936. . Germany 
May 29, 1938. .|U.S. A. 


pe Torrance: 3 Aug. 5, 1934. 


5 . q 
(29, 146 m, ra ‘Dr. J. Daranyi Sept. 29, 1935.. 
8 7-8 in. (15.77 m. ys Left—44 ft. ,10 7-8 in. (13.69 m.) 5 


7. Aug. 17, 1913..] U, 
. 140 ft., 6 é 
(12.35 m.) ...IM. J. LAR Sept. 23, 1911. .| € 


DISCUS ,THROW 


. Willi Schroder... ... - Germany...../Apr. 28, 1935. 


.|E. Nicklander Fin July 20, 1913.. 
146 ft., 23-8 in. (44.56 m.) 


JAVELIN THROW 
(Finland. . .\June 18, 1936... 


‘ DECATHLON 
ies Mec E Sa eA [Glenn Morris 7S. A... v. |Aug. 7-8, 1936.. [Germ 


Peacock Wins 1943 Pentathlon Title 


E lace Peacock, of the United States Coast Guard | won in 1933, 1934 and eee John F, x 
yf the Manhattan Beach Station (N. Y.) won the 
National A, A. U. pentathlon championship (July Net Morag John A. 

1, 1943) in Warinanco Park, Elizabeth, N. J., with attached, was third with, 2,5 

point total of 3,225. It was the fourth triumph 
for Peacock in the event which he previously had 
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Semi-Official World’s Track and Field Records 


_ As tentatively accepted up to January, 1943, 
tion tim ie te oe vy by officers of the I. A. A. F., but awaiting final confirma- 


RUNNING 


100 meters...... 10.2s Speearond Davis. oo caes.. J. 8, A. eS. 


See a... Rudolf Harbig Germany... Ra as 
k Rudolf Harbig. Germany..... Milan........ Tay’ iz! 1959 
piped Wooderson. . popareee ae London....... Aug. 20, 1938 
ydney Wooderson. reat Britain. |London....... 
{Rudolf Harbig..........|Germany 7 iene 20, es 
(Gundar Hagg Sweden 


BBB e 


BEBE 


w 


-|Helsinki....../June 16, 1939 
Helsinki.,.... June 16, 1939 
Helsinki . (Sept. 17, 1939 
-|Sept. 29) 1938 


Dt emt ifm De OO IL Cd ID Pet prt ti 
ee 


ty 
< 


Taisto Mak!. .|Finland. 
..|/Taisto Maki. . .|Finland. 
.|Taisto Maki. ...|Finland. 
Andras Csaplar. Prong... <i, eee 
. Erkki Tamila Finland. ..... Joensuu 


RELAY RACES 


; phe ee a = 

ieee 1 Een e Vola [United States. |Fresno, Cal...|May 14, 1938 

| Adrian Talley) 

~p? ae, o0.4 @,..... (German National team. .[....:.5.... 0505... eww nee Oe 4 
Sie ae Ss. . 2s. Brandkarens Sports Club/Sweden ...... | 


le tae 09.4. -..+-+ ++. [University OPTCRUIOEMB NE aio: oka 
Poe eres vis 2 ae . University of California.|............. 
|Brandkarens Sports Club|Sweden....... | 


HURDLING 


. .|Fred Wolcott... -......: 
. Fred ‘Wolcott. .....-::. 
|Grover Klemmer....... U 
.|Grover Klemmer........ 
WALKING 
13 ,59.4s.\John Mikaelson.......- Sweden... ... Sundbyberg...|Sept. 2, 1939 
oa the 37m. 18.2s.|Hermann Muller....... Germany..... Munich....:. Sept. 17 1921 
ort as 4h., 29m.,31.1s.|H. H. Whitlock......../Great Britain. London:..... Oct. 5, 1935 
seters. ._|4h., 34m., 3s.. _|Paul Sievert...._! |... |Germany..... Munich...... Oct. 5, 1924 
Vie es 25,263 meters... ‘Edgar B Brunn...........|/Norway......|Kristinehamm |Oct. ‘8, 1939 
FIELD EVENTS Tne 
Event ai Holder Country Place Date 


Ane ey ee ~ [Lester Steers. ae. aa ss . A. 
.../Cornelius Warmerdam ABE: bye: 

. (78.70 m.) -|/Yrjo Nikkanen. . .|Finl Kotka.....|Oct. a 1938 
. (59 m.). . |Erwin Blask .|Stockholm |Aug. 27, 1938 
jAdolo-Consolini.. ... . |Ttaly 52. sats. . a> oye p lla eee 


i edinrds Awaiting International Recognition 


The i table includes U. S. A. A. U. records through 1942 and other foreign performances 
King consideration by the International Athletic Federation: 


. 


Year 
Country Made 


Clyde Jeffrey 
John Wi 

Arne Anderson 
Arne Anderson. 


Uniy. of PGalifornia Pee Pee ey U.S 

Reese, Broom Riper Klemmer) 

.|German Nation: CAML, Hos yt ie ee 
(Seybert, Grau, Kaindl, Harbig) 


_ National Table Tennis Championships, 1943 
\ St. Louis, Mo., March 28 


les— Singles—Sally Green, Indianapolis, Ind. 
ns, Singles—Billy Holztichter, Great Lakes, “Mixed Doubles—Leah Hall, Columbus, O., and 
; Doubles Tibor Hazi, Washington, D. ©. | Billy Holzrichter. 

asZ10 Bellak, San Diego. Calif. 


\ 


. a) 


Sporting Epona oo U. Records on Track ¢ anc 


-Best Accepted American Track and Field Records ‘ 
Source: Amateur Athletic Union; records are as of Nov. 1, 1943 5 
re better than accepted world records, but have not been passed upon by 


I, A. A. F., and include only those made on standard size tracks, etc. A number of new records wi 
considered "by the A. A. U., in annual meeting at Columbus, O., in December, including those sere 


Gunder Hagg of Sweden during his 1943 tour of the United States. 


Some of these records a 


by . * Indicates indoor record RUNNING 4 i a4 
ap . Event Time Measurement Holder Nation { Date Place _ 
poy? es ee ———— 
F U 10, 1930 | U.S. a 
190 Le fa Fe t U y 25,1935 | U. S.. 
~ 100 yards C. H. Jeffrey....... U. . 16, 1940 | U.S. 
_ 220 yards. Jesse Owens. .|0 £5, 1935 | U.S. A 
300 yards... PHO uW's Paddock.. U. S.A 
440 yards. . ..|Ben Eastman...... U. -S.! 
. 440 yards. i1Grover Klemmer...|U. 483 
600 sere. Ben Eastmar...... U =Sq a 


Eien Cunpisha U:. 
U 


William Ritola*. 
H.Kolehmainen . 


METRIC DISTANCES 


g 
° 
‘Sq 
rs 
2} 
o 
3 
Dm 
i=) 
3 
TAD ATA TAD Tach wan Tava M TD Tawa 


Neha Sar atsiwioie ekera ao mai ets gesse Owens......-(U. 8, 
.|Ben Johnson......- U. S. 
H. Thompson.......|U. 8. 

BS biel cai asze dale Jesse Owens.......|U.S. 
Baas ciplowiche simisin'e Harold Davis......|U. 8. 
We Vhadssaia/e: Ava foiaeo a Roland Locke.... .|U.8. 
ee afiate ncn Qucapratacace C. W. Paddock.....|U. 8. 

Pere ehire tolsisiele as eel Grover Klemmer...|U. 8. 
ES acayrasteeeiece ie Thomas Campbell. .|U. rey 
eee U. 8. 
ALIS S'S 
.|U. 8. 
. |Finland 
U. 8. 
Finland 
U. 8. 


15m., 44s Pe ebe ee rie et ~ J. Kramer... .5% Lanes ee eS 
mrsOnas, P1i4e ee es Janusz Kusocinski..JU.S. A........- 31, 1932 | % 


. WALKING 
6m., 27.2s. -|Michael Pecora: ...]......-5+-+-8e- Feb. 22, 1932 
.|13m., 37s... “1G. H. Goulding. .../Canada........|Mar. 18, 1916 | U.S 
20m., 49.88 eS H, Goulding. ...|Camada........|Mar. 30; 1912 
. | 28m., 6.28. .|G. H. Goulding. ...|Camada........ Mar. 30, 1912 ; 
35m., 48.48 Son vue ®rigerio:: <. salve en st Mar. 28, 1925 | U. 
43m., 9. Gi. G saa Gores aoc ies ae Seo Mar. 28, 1925 | 'U. 
50m., 40-83 Goulding. ...|Canada. . Oct. 23, 1915 
ih., Im.,.34s S ROMOF= hp lsiels oe ake eee Nov. 24, 19 
ih., 10m., 8s. EE EB Merrill st orutodes ea aie states Ott. 5, 1880 
th., 1 B.S Merrill... hives se daniatelers Oct. _5, 1880 
..| 2h., 2m. William Plant ef sical cee hs eet Nov. 13, 1921 
..|3h., 8m., 10s 4B OUAPR Te Sal weve actatteme ale Dec. 5, 1879 
.|4h,, 3m., 35s. J: B. a ME ie eee ere Dec. 5, 1879 
Malaistires-sinj 7 miles, 1,437 yde.,4in. ea ee see ovardulfia. Stes b cle Gee sae o eH UNOV> peep Oke n ROE 
..|14 miles, 1,11 yds.. William Plant AR Lei: Sar: ee ee ceed Nov. 13. 1921 | U. 
METRIC DISTANCES 
be rane ren ae Henry Cleman®.) a) teatess 2) Wieser Feb. 23, 19 
ein eet pe ie Se 5 William Plant*,..../U.S. A.........|/Feb. 13, 1996 
Ware die nities Yugo Prigarto4. a elles; © are ke ibid 1925 
AA ar ons William Plant......JU.S. A........./Feb. 3, 1925 S.¥ 
wats vate Nd MUO IG ONO? Mek ieee eileen cent Mar. 28, 1925 | U.S. 
JUMPING AND POLE VAULT ; 
Record Holder Nation Date f) 
woven |S ft. 584 in... .|Leo Goehringer...»-|U. 8. An... June 14, 1913 | 
5 ft.,6in Harold M. Osborne*|U. 8. A........- April 4, bia 
; ich M Lester: Steers......- Ra Se Aoosty worl ae June ye 194 
ec tan b AS 4 ..-|Ray C. Ewry...... We SB Fh Steere Aug. 29, 
ee broad. ..../Jesse Owens. oS Be Sse tay May 25, 1935 
‘ Chuhei Nambu..:::|Japan..../..... Aug. z 1932 
; rae aut. Td geisie ./15 ...1C. Warmerdam..... RSA sate ae June , 1941 
Ay a WEIGHTS ; 
ys a Distance Holder Nation | Date 
.\56 ft., 416 in.. .| Alfred Blozis* .|U.s 5 i 
.. {91 ft., 1014 in. .| Ralph Rose .|U. 8. 2 irs 
‘150 ft.} 6in......|Ralph Rose U.8 2, 1912 
41 ft., 414 in... .| Ralph. Rose U.S 2) 1912 
- + |189 £€., 624 § P. J. Ryan. U.S 17, 1913 
+ *|40 ft., 634 im... .]M. J. McGrath 10.8 23, 191i | 


AIEGER) 8 ft. 24% in, Circle 


Se oa 
“Best hand. .)...... 174 ft., 834 im...| Archie Harris, ..... On SACI TER une , 1941 
Bight: DT aaa 1 laba te. 8¢¢ in. [Samen Duncaa. 1.7 pan es cae May. 37, ae 


aoe ee ee = — i= ™ 
} z “Jug mF . i) a 


Sporting Events—A. A. U. and Intercollegiate Records 817 


#} 
a JAVELIN THEOW 


ge Record Holder Nation Date Place 
(CAPS SSGR Rp eeioeiie 238 ft., 7 in. |Matti Jarvinen..... Finland........! Aug. 4, 1932 Uz S.A. 


HURDLES 


re Allan Tolmich*..... 
awe Fred Wolcott. . U 
. |Fred Wolcott. 


‘April 25, 
“|Feb. 25, 1939 


.. 6 in. hurdles r > 

., 6in. hurdles rs aie 

., 6in. hurdles) 5 tats. 
§1.6s. = 


rprncnge occa 
Sececece 


Date 


Nation 


Dyards...../40.58.........- 
80 yards...../1m., 24.8s 
mile........|3m., 09.48 


miles. ......|7m., 34.5s..... 
tiles.......)/17m., 16.18.... Apr. 23, 1937 
Aug. 7, 1932 | U.S.A 


00 meters... ./40s...........- 


00 meters. ...|1m., 24.88..... June 1, 1934 


800 meters.. .|3m., 8.2s...... Aug. 7, 1932 


‘ Best American Athletic Performances in 1943 


(As of Nov. 1, 1943) 


The records,-in some cases better than American or world records, are as. reported by the Press 
nd have not yet been passed upon by either the American Amateur Athletic Union or the International 
mateur Athletic Federation. ; f 


Time or 


Time or 
Distance Performer 


Performer Event 


-. Event Distance 
[ Davis, Calif. 220-yd. hurdles. .|0:22.8..... Dillard we 
2. re Metcalf, Okla. 21.54’ 954"... |Audet, Calif. ’ ; 
Parker, Texas Cannon, New York ‘ 


. |Parker, Texas Warmerdam, Calif. > 


. -|Fulton, Ceres ..|/Watkins, Texas 
* |Nowicki, New York enw .|Tate, Okla. 
.|Hagg, Sweden .|203/ 83/4 Marshall 
..|Hagg, Sweden “\1eH 1134”.|Cruickshank 
.|Tate, Okla. 


Outdoor Intercollegiate Records (I. C. A. A. A. A.) ‘a ; 


: fi 
yds. dash (91.44 meters)—9.4s. Frank C. Wykoff, Southern California, Los Angeles, May 10, 1930. 

@ mtrs. dash (109.36 yds.)—10.3s. Norw e. Philadelphia, Pa., June 29, 1941. 
20 yds. (201.168 mtrs.)—20.7s. Norw by i w York City, May 31, 1941. an 
9 mtrs. (218.722 yds.)—20.7s. Norw tate, New York City, May 31, 1941. + 


ood H. Ewell, Penn S Heke T's 
402.337 mtrs. 4s. Benjamin B, Eastman, Stanford, 
Fae (AGniv. of TS Vornia, Berkeley, Caiif., May 31, 1941. 

)mtrs. run (437.444 yds.)—46.1s. Archie D. Williams, U. C. L. A., Chicago, June 19, 1936. 
if-mile run (804,674 mtrs.)—1m. 49.8s. Edward Burrowes, Jr., Princeton, Princeton, June 8, 1940. | 
) mtrs.. run (874.889 yds.)—1m. 49.2s. Edward Burrowes, Jr., Princeton, Princeton, June 8, 1940. . 

j—4m. 8.3s. Louis S. Zamperini, Southern Californie, Minneapolis, 


mile run 1609,347 mtrs. 
June 18, 1938. ; 

mtrs. run (1640.417 yds.)—3m. 48.88. William R. Bonthron, Princeton, Milwaukee, June 30, 1934. 
(3218.694 mirs.)—9m. 12.8s. Louis S. Zamperini, Southern California, Los Angeles, 


an, Cambridge, May 27, 1933. 


6.48. John J. Ryan, Manhatt 
(John Reese, Fay Froom, Clarence 


4. University of California 
Los Angeles, Calif., June 17, 1941. ‘ 
13.9s. Edward Dugger, Tufts, Minneapolis, June re 1940. 


ward Dugger, Tufts, Fresno, June 29, 1940. é 
2 o ae, Earl E. Vickery, Southern California, Los Angeles, April 
; , 1939. 

mtrs. hurdles (218,722 yds.)—22.75. Earl E. Vickery, Southern: California, Los Angeles, April 


4s. W. B. Fetterman, Jr., Pennsylvania. 
Dring Sin. John M. Wilson, Southern California, Los Angeles, April 27, 1940. 


By eHart Hubbard, Michigan, Chicago, June 13, 1925. 
fifornia, and Earle Meadows, Southern California, 


— 


j—14.2s. Ed 


New York City, June 15, 1941- 
Rhode Island, Osnabrueck, August 21, 1938. 
ern California, Long Beach, California, ,— 


* 


37. 
Alfred C. Blozis, Georgetown, 
Irving Folwartshny, 
Robert E. Peoples, South 


4in, Kenneth K. Carpenter, Southern California. Prague, Aug. 17, 1936. 


' 


.|Helen Stephens. 
Stella er 


3.68. : L 
3 . 12.48... args Da cle ao afte 
yf “dean Shile: 4 ‘(United States. .|Los Angeles. ! 


ae Running high jump>.../1.65m....... Mildred Didrikson United States. .}/Los Fit eles. 


3 une broad day. orate 
Shot p Biash ae epee 0 ‘/14.3 ....,./Gisela Mauermayer.. 


Discus t en » . |48. -...../Gisela Mauermayer 
poerena et throw Nan Gindele 


RELAY RACES 


440 vas. (4x110) .......]49.8s.. .-{National team, Haynes, 
- Se Thseeyeons Ed- 


.|National team oe 


Great Britain. .|Gothenburg| 


Germany ......|Berlin......{ 
800 ous ae sees, «jim, 45.8s.. [Netenai team, Engelhardt, } 


pec “Wittmann, : 
.|Neurossén., . 


_{Ttaly .. ce Turin. ......] 93 


HURDLE RACES (8  dardiee’ 


Ruth Engelhardt. ........ seed 
ep tetaet FaI Valles cette 


PENTATHLON 
Patel sipiinici.cs avclsc teine !Gisela Mauermayer....... 


UNOFFICIAL WOMEN’S WORLD RECORDS zs i 
“tentatively accepted up ta May 1, 1941, by the officers of the I. A. A. T., but awaiting fin: 
lation by the ee as a whole. a 4 


Holder Country Made at : Fi; 
Netherlands .|Amsterdam une 19,1 
New Zealand |Auckland...|Mar. 1 5 Ee | 


New Zealand |Morrinsville|Mar. : 
Great Britain|Mitcham...|Aug. 2 


-|National team, 
Dorrfeldt, Voigt, einer leermanty orn \cotentia, are 


taly.,....../Garmisch 


Germany. --.|Breslau..... ere 
- Italy. Dresden.... 


[Germany. .|Stuttgart..|July 162 


‘As 
este ‘Women’ s American Track and Field Records 
\ As accepted by the A. A. U. 
older 


| Rosa M. Grosse..... 
. 4 Stella Walsh 


Mrs. Evelyn Hall 
» isles Icke Evelyn Hall. 


Josephine Schessler...... Aghes C 
Helen M, Filkey..... eae ie ee 


\ 


rn 


Date 
ee 2 eae seeewees + eawel Kirk... Sr . Feb. 13, 1926 


tae. fei Re Coren Mrs. Los Angeles, Calif...}Aug. 4, 1932 
5 CS whee . Sh : . [Lo 
ua eon ca track) Uae Te tn year shee BE ; {Los Angeles, Calif...j;Aug. 7, 1932 
i Thgeome f Jaa Meyers. - es : . Louis,’ Mo... . . .|Feb. 12, 1936 
3 BF GN eah M, Shiley.......... : 
1/4 fe. Dane) oo oT: Gerda Gottlieb. °+..!111!]Malden, Mass... ..: ‘Mar. 18, 1941 
.|19 ft. 4.8 in... 2... Stella Walsh. .........../Waterbury, Conn.: : 


y18 ft. 146 in. ..|Lulu Mae Hyme........ 
2 os Dorothy Lyford......... t3 
aao xt. Ee Dorothy Lyford.........|Boston, Mass....... 
. Pea tek wa wees Pre ene Rena MacDonald... ...../Chicago, Ill........ 
hi 


3 ER Se 1 eo See Helen Stephens. ........ ae 
iscus 3 Ibs. 1214 om): Los Apeslen) Calif. 


. 6% in... ..|Lillian Copeland tay ‘or 
Discus (2 lbs. 3% 02. 3% in.....|J. Wajsonwa (Poland). . /|Chicago, Ill........ . a 1 ‘ 
iscus (2 lbs. 3 ft. 2 in... .|Lillian Copeland........ Los Angeles, oe .|Aug. 
5 35 in... ..|Nan Gindele Chicago, Il.. . . {June 18, 1932 
nS, in.*...)/Nan Gindele.. .. New. York City. |. ./Feb. 25, 1933 


bd 25, 350s 296 ft............!Mildred Didrikson... ....'Jersey City, N. ..|/July 25, 1931 


eget 24 4-5 Milt RiMarb he cuit 
— -5S., rose A. A. (Maybelle Gilliland, Jessie Cross, Carri 
MSR Re a cna, "toate a 
yds. (4x75)— ‘ose A aybelle Gilliland, Jessie Cross, Carrie Jensen, Li { 
t 5 pete TB 335 ore aaa i830, Athleti d Cc Club i 
mtrs. —30s., Pasadena etic an ountry Club (K. Moor, E. Grasse, E. N! 
Doerschlag), Pasadena, Calif., June 27, 1926. f a caprcnie 
‘ aan (4x100)—46. 9s., United States Team (M. Carew, E. Furtsch, A. Rogers, W. Von Bremen), 
Los Angeles, Calif., “Aug. 7, 1932. 50s., Pasadena Athletic and Country Club @. Copeland, A: 
Y Wrenn, ©. E. Nichols, N. Doerschlag), Los Angeles, Calif., June 16, 1928. *50°4-5s., Newar ‘Women’s 
A. C. (Alice Monk, Peari Young, Nellie Sharka, Catherine Capp), Feb. 25, 1933. 
. A. (Carrie Jensen. my eo Gilliland, Jessie Cross, Loretta 


f . (Evelyn Hall, Ethel Harrington, Mar. 
| Twelliger. Annette Rogers), Chicago, I., wei 15, 1932. ee y 
) 40 yas, ta (4x110)—51 1-5s.* All Canadian Team (M. Frizzel, M. Coles, Strike, L. May), ate 
uffalo, N. ¥., Feb. 27, 1932. (c)*51.5s., Millrose A. A. (Maybelle Ciitiiand, Jessie Cross, Carrie i 
et Loretta McNeil), New York City, Mar. 12, 1930. ; 
ae moet y (50, 60, 110, 220)—53s., Millrose A. A. (Carrie Jensen, Loretta McNeil, Jessie ‘Cross, 
aybelle Gillilang), Kearny, N. J., Sept. 13, 1930. 
ds. medley relay (50 60, 110; 220)—*52.4s., Mercury A. (Pearl V. Edwards, Ila I. Bynce, Gertrude 
fohnson, Esther P. ennis), New York City, June 26, fs 939. ; 
(10: x50)—58. 5s., Pasadena ones and Country Club (K. Moore, E. Grasse, E. Nichols, E. ; 
5 cane A. Ryden, I. Copeland, V. Hedner, H. Cooley, N. Doerschlag), Pasadena, Calif, oe 


‘trs. ie aan Pe oe a ae = Cc. (Mrs. Gertrude Johnson, Esther Dennis, Ila Bynce, Ivy 
- ‘Wilson Jersey City, Oct. 1933. 
‘ds. 522) — im. di.05.. Mareury A. ty (Mrs. Gertrude Johnson, Esther Dennis, Ila Bynce, Ivy : 
- Oc i 
Cleveland (Ohio) N. ¥Y. C. R. R.A. (H. Miller, M. nf 


aoe S. Walsh), Kearny, N. J., Sept. 28, 1929. ie 
' *Indicates indoor aeard. **Stella Walsh. (c) Best ead by Amercian citizen. : 


National A.A.U. Outdoor Swimming Championships, 1943 : 


New London, Conn., New London, Conn,, 
Aug. 3-5, 1943 Aug. 3-5, 1943 


_ Distance Senior Distance 5 PanSeniones ee 
Mes Men—Winner Time Men—Winner 


220 yds. breast 2:53.2 |J. Verdeur, Phila. Yo 


110 yds. tree style A. Ford, Yale 
4:04.5 |A. siieter, "Bainbridge, is 


free style A. Ford, Yale stroke 
440 aa Pres otyile oy Rogers, Columbia 330 yds. medley . 


Sn 
ats 
Ui 


yds. free style E. Rogers, Columbia 
nile free , Buffalo, || 330 yds. rela 3:34.5  |¥ale University, E 
p free stvie.| 23:06: |P. mk onen 380 yds. relay...| 5159.3 |Yale University Es 
yds. back 1:07 A. Kiefer, ae seat | Low Dive.....-- 131.63 pts.|F. Bornes Columbus, , 
troke N. 8. 


fam championship—Yale University. 


Jasonyviile, Ind. 


won. or 1543 Aug. 27-29, 1943 
Distance 
Senior Senior 
Time Women—Winner Time Women—Winner 


3m 21.28 |P. Aspenall, B.C... 
cf Indianapolis, Ind, ; 


200 a breast 
stroke 

300 mtr. medley | 4m 35.3s 
individual 


Omtr.free style} Im 9.3s 
mtr.free style| 5m 27.88 


¢ 
- - 137.83 pts. ly 
mtr.free style|11m 19.3s |Curtis, C.P. 3 mtr. see: Bape “ 
pias ait Pieter dive | 70.38 pts.(J- Kessler, L: 1.8.A.C. 329 4 
_W.S.A. 7 
paen of-30 Sere N.Y. 300 mtr. medley | 4m 00s Multnomah Club, we 
yon a " 
aoe ig cena Mia Gs 800. en i relay |10m 42.1s bare Club, Indian- 4 
coger in. a a a Team Championship—Rt era arab, Indianapolis, "i 
Ind., 47 pts. ; 
ied Lon: Championship—Men |__New England Intercollegiate—Amherst, Mass., 
] jo eto shee eee iP. Maloney, Mar.’ 13—Ambherst College. a 
alo, N. ¥., 1h. 37m. /32.8 s. for four miles. LONG DISTANCE SWIM : 
cam cham: joashi U. s.N N. T.S., Ba ge, Pedro Candioti, in an attemp swim from, 
HA AMPIONSHIPS Rosario to Buenos, Argentina, swam 193 miles down 4 
e A. A.—(Indoor) Columbus, | the River Plate in 74 ba beb oi poraeentt pan mgt 

Mar. ene than Seat state University. by twelve miles to complete y 7 


: Sporting j Event: 


World’s 


Accepted by International Swimming Federation as of ‘April; 1940; mi 1 
ey § and abroad. As no meeting of 
sp ea ed Uited States or distances cannot be considered official. 
‘FREE STYLE (MEN) — 


Distance g ‘Name Date 


April 5, 1927|Ann Arbor 
Feb. 11, 1936|New Hav 
April 12, 1935|Chicago 

April 12, 1935]Chicago 
.|April 10, 1935|Chicago 
.-.|April 11, 1935)Chicago 
ii/Aug. 30; 1934/Honolulu...: 
.-.|Aug. 30, 1934|Honolulu.. 
.|April 6, 1935|New York 


BREAST STROKE (aEN} 


Nation Time Date 


.|Apr. 15, 1939)|New Haven....... 
‘|Apr. 15, 1939|New Haven. 
. 25, 1939] Ann Arbor... 
1936) New Haven..... 
1938) Copenhagen. .. : 
1939] Solingen-ohligs. . .. 
BACK STROKE (MEN) “ 
0.58. a s.|April ix 1939 ce ee oO. 
1 m. 04.8 s...|Jan. 18, 1936|Detroit..../ 
1 m. 32. April ey 1836|Chicago. 
2m. 24 April 11, 1935|Chicago. . 
.[5 m. 13. Sept. 10, 1936 Copenhagen. 


"RELAY (MEN) 


fara: Telay...[New York A. Cc. 5 -|3 m. 31.3 s.. .{Mar. 31, 1939|Columbus.......- 
(Th. Merermott,| 
. Fic 


A....|3 m. 59.2 s...|Aug. 20, 1938|Berlin............| 5 
ee gavete, 
Wolf, Fick) 


..]8 m. 24.3 s...|June 9, 1936|New Haven.......{ 


, 1936|Berlin..... se eeeee 


ee a ne 


- 19, 1939 Aarhus, Den... ‘ 
. 27, 1936/ Amsterdam . 
. 11, 1938) Aarhus... .... 
23, 1939] Copenhagen. 
1938|Copenhagen. 
23, 1938|Copenhagen. 
1937|Copeuhagen, 
pe en. . 
1937| Aarhus... . 


ibs 
hed 


@ CODON, 
ae 


@ BNR RN ow! 


ee 
eA 


5 Saba wa 
amenities 


. Hveger..... 22. 
R. Hveger. 
. Hveger.. 


Ad ed 
* DU Oe 
mgm a 
TA NRO DN Nt 5 0 


eo 

— 
oR 
Za 
oF 


. 
Caeme 


+ . Hveger. = Denmark. . 
relay .|Denmark National Team, 


¢ 
eter #, Arndt, G. Kraft, Denmark ..|4'm. 2 
on baad fs B, Ove-Pétersen, R. Hveger) | 


BREAST STROKE (WOMEN) 5 
«jim. 13 ay x Sere 12, 1940) Amsterdam .. 
8... 


‘ors 

-[Apr. 23, 1939|Denmark...__. ; 

Cary en, E. Michelsen) : 
AU, 7, 1938|Copenhagen.......} 


SEagugeceamaasouun 
2Boggpgg PHPBB 


SHS — 
oer 


Oct. 11; 1939|Rio De Janeir 
.. Feb. 26, 1939) Cousnhaget. wes. 
BACK STROKE (WOMEN) 


BARRATG sore svelwinve Hie mene -|1 m. 05.1 s.. .)Sept. 18, 1939) Rotterdam 
i .{im. 10.9 s.:.|Sept. 22; 1939| Rotterdam 
.{1 m. 42.1 s.. | |Sept. 29) 1939| Rotterdam 

..{2 m. 38.8 s., .|Nov. 26; 1939|Rotterdam. .. 

./Holland.. {5 m. 41.4 s.. /|Feb. 13, 1938 Amsterdam. 


RELAY (WOMEN) 


Holland 4 m. 32.8 8... terdam. .. 
_(Selbach-Mastenbrock- y May 24, 1980/Rot 
Wagner-Den Ouden) e 


Sporting Events—Skiing Records; Handball , 821 
Ski Champions and Kecords 


Source: Harold A. Grinden, Historian National Ski Association; the listi 
the National, Central and Eastern divisions canceled their major inampioashiee fon the aurea ane 


NATIONAL SKI ASSOCIATION 


Distance 
Feet or 
Meters 


Class Champion and Home Club 


Place of Eve nt. 


Sa ees “Ola,’’ Royal Norwegian Air Force ./Duluth, Minn 
Max ‘Rentsch, Lada RS ane Duluth, Minn 
.|Jack Pauly, Minneapolis, Duluth, Min 
.| Ingvar Arneson, New eee Ww Duluth, Min: 
. .|Howard Chivers, Gould Academy. ‘\Brattleboro, Vt.... 
Sa Howard Chivers, Goujd Acad 3 esha pai Be 
Four events Merrill Barber, Norwich University . Guilford, 
‘Men's downhill (open) |Martin Fopp, Timberline.......... Yosemite, ‘Oat, to- 
tal 2 runs 
Men’s downhill (amat.)|Barney McLean, Denver, Colo..... Yosemite, —— t0-] 6200.4 J. on. ce sey tiene wim 
tal 2 ru . 


Sig Engl, Sun Valley, Idaho........ 1342.4 | .15, aicterets oll carrie wie 
tal 2 runs : 
“Men's Slalom (amat.).}|Barney McLean, Denver, Colo..... 
ns 
_ Men’ 's combined slalom} Alf Engon, Sun Valiey, Idaho...... 8 » Call ous s|ehss eal eee 557 
and downhill (open) ; . 
“Men's combined slaiom|Barney McLean, Denver, Colo..... Yosemite, Cali... {0 b. vy Soe 575 
and downhill (amat.) 
‘Glass B cross country.|John Chivers, Dartmouth Outing|Brattleboro, Vt...|.....--|...-+-+0% 240 
ui 
(Class B combined. sopoun.t Chivers, Dartmouth Outing|Brattleboro, Vt....|.......|..-...--+ 429.9 


Men’s slalom (open). . 


* (open) 
Women" s downhill .) Yosemite, Cal..... $200:4\ lesa cheaper 
_ (amateur 
Bion an combinedsla-|Shirley McDonald, Sun Valley, Ida.|Yosemite, Cal.....]......-]-----+--+ 317 | 
ya aor and downhill 


_ *Denotes only open class competitor. 


JUMPING RECORDS 
(Marks set at annual tournament of the Kiwanis Ski Club; Iron Mountain, Mich., March 1, 1942) 
Se 

Distance Points 


Class Name and Home Club Feet 

. 2. Se eee eae |Torger Tokle, Norway Ski Club. . 289 
Bee. 3 .| Walter Nelson, Beloit, Wis....... 5 260 F 
(boy: ) ‘|Ralph Bietila, Ishpeming, Mieh. ... 261 eg 
.} Leonard Bietila, Ishpeming, Mich. 238 P 
PAUL BIETILA TROPHY AWARDED TO AMERICAN SKIER SCORING HIGHEST * a 
IN NATIONALS irae 
rthur Devlin, Sno Birds, Lake Placid, New WOME is dete o> sp ch toe owe Jumps 189-183 228.15 pts. ; 
_ AMERICAN SKI TROPHY AWARDED TO “BIETILA”’ FAMILY, ISHPEMING, MICH. ae 


; First time a family has won trophy. a 
New Hampshire won the Intercollegiate Ski Union goby icgauty (Feb. 13, 1943) at Hanover, NEL. yi 
eating Dartmouth by a score of 468.09 points to 462. 


Handball Champions, 1942-1943 


Source: Arthur Wehrmann, A. A. U. handball chairman 


ONE WALL—Men 
ingles—Victor  Herschkowitz| New York State Doubles—Morton Alexander and 
bess : Victor Herschkowitz, Trinity Club. 
Dples—Moe Orenstein and Vic- *Senior National Singies-—Jos. Garber, ‘Trinity 
Stale ea OWiiliam L Brook Reese Hate Ni ‘Doubles—Moe Orenstein and 
in William Lavro, Brook- or National Doubles— 
di a Victor Herschkowitz, Trinity Club. 


ONE WALL—Women 
tan Singles—Mrs. Hannah Rosenfeld, Unattached. 
FOUR WALL—Men i 
= Ginty, Pastime { Junior National Singles—William Baier, 
ron al ieee : £ yn af Ni toast’ of obi William Baier and 
) — nd Rober! ‘unior Nationa! oubles— 
«Metropolitan Doubles—Thomas Ginty 2 OY ag Sa ipesm ee tarsal Cheaes 


few York State ¢ Singles— William Lauro, Brook- b: ea aie, t les—Jos. P ki ee latak, Lake | 

Central Y Cc. , Hl. " ne 
and Wm. Senior National Doubles—Jos. Gordon and Wal-- 

fon York State Douieg-—Johm 36 oar ter Smith, Pacific Coast Club, Long Beach, Calif. ; * 


*Not conducted because of war. No handballs and priority 


; 


<a 


ee 


‘ 


on rubber. Defending champions held over. 


i Cleveland Team Wins Women’s National A. A. U. Track Meet 


¢ Polish maple Women’s Athletic Club of ; The victors were led by Miss Stella Walsh who 


j s National A. A. U- ree three firsts and the individual high score ~ 
re icraiacanes with a score |of 30 points. The victory ae the Cleveland team = 
to 714 by the Tuskegee fala. ) Institute. cred the six-year reign of the Tuskegee athletes: » ves 


822 


Time is expressed in minutes and seconds. Dollars! 
means the winner’s share of the purse, A mile is | 


Belmont Park 


FUTURITY STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 
Winner, weight 


) 


Winner, weight Time {Dollars 


_ Sporting Events—Horse Racing 


THE TURF 


5,280-feet, or 1 


760 yards. A furlong is one-eighthi 
a@ mile, or 660 = : 


eet, or 220 yards; + sign = 70 


f 


Potomac (115) -141-5| 67,675 
His Highness (130) 1.15 1-5] 61,675 
--|Morello (118 1,12 1-5) 40.450 
-|Domino (130) 1.12 4-5} 48,855 
‘The Butterfli Lil 48,710 
tequital (115) -11 2-5) 53,190 
Ogden (11 -10 43,790 
ouette il 34,290 
artimas ( -12 2-5) 36,610 
.|Chacornac (11 -10 2-5] 30,630 
-|Ballyhoo Bey (112) 10 33,580 
.| Yankee (119) -09 1-5) 36,850 
. |Savable (119) -14 44,500 
.|Hamburg Belle (114) -13 36,600 
.|Artful (114) -11 4-5] 40,830 
.|Ormondale ( 114-5) 32,960 
Electioneer (117)......... 1.13 3-5) 36,880 
Colin (12 1.11 1-5 6,640 
Maskette 1.11 1-5} 26,110 
eep (1 .|1.11 4-5; 24100 
Novelty (127) -12 1-5) 25,360 
Pennant (119) 15 15,060 
Trojan (117) -16 4-5} 16,010 
Thunderer (122) 11 4-5] 16,590 5 | 
Campfire (125) -|1.13.4-5} 17,340 |/1942. .|Occupation (126)......7 77 1.15 1.5 
-!Papp (127) 1.12 15.600 | /1943..|Occupy (126)... 22.2717" 1.17 4-5 
The distance to 1902 was 6 furlongs, from 1892 to | from 1925 to 1934, 7 furlongs, and since 1934, eu 
1903, 534 furlongs; from 1903 to 1925, 6 furlongs; | furlongs. The race was moe Vahl in 1911 and 191% 
SUBURBAN (3 YEARS OLD AND UP) a 
(Distance 10 furlongs) | 
Year Winner, age, weight Time |Doilars Winner, age, weight Time |Dolis 
1886- -| Troubadour (4) (115)......|2.12 1-4 5,697 || 1916. .| Friar Rock (3) (0l)...... .05 5G 
peg. euTUS CH) (102); ---++-+-{212 | 6,065 || 1917: ‘| Boots (6) (132)... 2.05 1-5 a OW 
{E86 --|Elkwood (5) (119). ......./2.07 1-2} 6,812 || 1918. ||Johren (3) (110) 1.272222. -06 5,856 
1859. -|Raceland (4) (120).......-/2.09.4-5| 6,900 |/ 1919. :|Corn ‘Tassel (8) (ids), 227 2.02 1-5} 5/200) 
1300. -|Balvator () (127).........|2.064-5| 6,900 |! 1920: ‘|Paul Jones (3) (106)... 2.09 3-5} 6,356) 
162" {Montana (4) (175)°°<.2.2"|B:07 2-8] 17998] 1821: [Audacious (5) (lz) 22> 2.05 2-8] S200 
‘ 4 200 
1893. -|Lowlander (5) (105)........|2.06.3-5) 17,750 || 1923. |Grey Lag (5). 3). | 03 Pat 
1894. . 2.03 3-5] 9/1505 
1895. -|Lazzarone (4) (115)... ....|2.07 4-5] 4°730|| 1925. ‘Sting (4) (129), “> .04 1-5] 11/300 
1896. . 03 13/150) 
1897... 2.02 2-5] 11,875 
1898. .|Tilio 2.06 3-5] 13/675 
00. Rin Mase (ay Gide) (7 [88 2-5] 8800|/1929" ‘| Bateau (4) (19). 72272077 2.03 2-5} 147100 
900. . | 2.07 2-5} 11/850. 
are aoe a2 Pe ie 0 
. = 00 
sib 02 7/2506 
2.03 3-5] 5, 750% 
02 12,175¢ 
2.04 3-5) 12,195 
2.01 3-5} 10,9506 
2.01 2-5) 17,051 
libereata 2.02 4-5) 17,75 
-{2.01 3-5) 19,85 
2.02 3-5] 25/2 
Se Se -014-5/ 27.2 
Ash ee 2.01 2-5 


194 rlaway 
1942) Alsab (126)..... 
1943) Fairy Manhurst (10: 


0} | Rose 


8 480 ance (126)........] 12 {2.29 
§ [1-3 (126). ass occs eda aae 

-36 2-5) 6/650]|Granville (126). 2:30 
8 |1.374-5] 6.675 2:28 
8-11.38 1450 2:29 
8 |1.371-5| 7'500 2:29 
8 |1.35 2-5] 10/400 2:29 
8 {1.37 1-5] 10/250 2131 
8 |1/36 2-5] 11'300 : 2:29. 
8 11.36 3-5] 10,900]|Count Fleet (126), 2.28 


Singi: 


Sporting Events—Horse Racing 823 
ge Belmont Park 
COACHING CLUB AMER. OAKS (3 YR. OLDS) JOCKEY CLUB GOLD CUP (3 YE. AND UP) 


Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll'rs 


h (lll 9,575||Dark Secret (5) 

elen ye ys 7.750||Firethorn (3) (11 fSae 
36 Black Flest (111) 10,575)|Count Arthur ®, (ii) 
10,575|\Firethorn (5) (12 
10,425 |War Admiral ie “tai: 
11,500|/Cravat (4) (12 ya) 
12,550)| Fenelon (3) (14), 
10,275) |Market Wise (3) (i4 ) 
15,425 |)Whirlaway (4) (124) 

,250!|Princequillo (3) (117).. 


i 


1 © 69 i im 


ww La 
7 1 
CHT NGO GGT 


NNNPNNENEN 


CASTS Fk Pek Dk) ek pk 
DK IO ASwCHO 


JUVENILE STAKES (2 YE. OLDS) 
Yr. Winner, weight 3 | Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 


1934|Nellie F 20,550||Plat Eye (120). 
Ogslpeanie Melia) 11'900||Mareriel (123) | 
fes7|Nery Lecsie Gd 
e 

1938|Dinner Date (109 
i939) Miss Ferdinand (115 

940|Misty Isle (119)... 
18 1 Retrify (119) 
1942|Good Morningj(109) 

943 Ropttaas. (119) 


€ 


Perpetua 

16,700]| Maeline ( 

14,825 Soak (119)... 
15,710 ‘High Breeze (116 
17,710|/Sun Again (116) 

9,255)|'Sun Cap (113). 

7.775||Lucky Draw (112)... 


twtotetxtetetet 
ON Wie ee 
Seosese: 
tnindrenin ine 
Boe Gags 


o 


BEOOK STEEPLECHASE (4 YR. AND UP) GRAND NATL. STEEPLE (4 YR. AND UP) 
Tr Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time Doll’ rs}) Winner, weight Fur.{ Time |Doll’r 


Lad (4) (143) 20 15.01. | 2,550 Battleship (7) (147 


Rock 
< 2/675||Snap Back (5) (137). 
pre tant) de) 30 |4: 2,700|/Bushranger (0) (172). 


Deer % a ate do 
a! pecula 
cur lGaddie EN 20 |4. 4°375||Cottesmore (7) (155) 
3/Rouge Dragon (5) (147). } 4'875||Brother Jones (7) (150).. 5.53 3-5 


CHAMPAGNE STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) FASHION STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 
Winner, weight Fur.| Time Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur. Time 


pog 
y 2 Catal an te) Ss 
a BP (119) 50 Sweet Patrice ( 6) 
Andy K Perida (116). 
10| Monday omichs (110).- 
‘982 Aisa, Geet (116) 
43)Pukka Gin (113) 


JEROME HANDICAP (3 YE. TOBOGGAN HANDICAP (3 YR. AND UP) 


Winner, weight Fur.{| Time |Doll'rs Winner, age, weight Fur, Time Doll’rs 
Okapi (4) (i1 


identity Rs a 
90) |Singing W' 


Po Se eRe 


uj 


1 wee 
CAO 


borane ans 
ee 


1 
aor 
AARAARAAHAID 


loll elon ol lel onl on 


City © 
iESTER HDCP (3-YR. OLD AND UP) EMPIRE CITY HANDICAP 


7 w Seacers age, weight Fur. T ime |Doll’rs Winner, age, weight Fur. Time |Doll’rs 
. . 
4 


_——_—_——_ 


,985||Faireno (5) (114). 
g Saxon &) ras my 9% EB £350 Top Row One B 


3 | 


Swing 
9'8501|Apache (3) (114) 
22/700 Chop Chop (3) 120 


WOOOOGOGOOO 
MAAR 
RKSSSCOOS 


* 


824 - Sporting Buevts-“Horee Racing 


. Saratoga 


HOPEFUL STAKES (2 YR: OLDS) TRAVERS’ STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) 
Yr. Winner, weight ra Time |Dollars| Winner, weight Fur.; Time | Dol 
1934|Psychic Bid (122)...... 644/1.18 4-5); 24,25¢/Observant (112)........... 10 |2.053-5| 14.6% 
1935 Red Rain (124 aa «+...] °634/1.19 4-5] 38,400)|Gold Foam (112)...... --| 10 |2.043-5] 14,67 
1936]Maedic (122).......... 636/1.2041-5) 32,600|Granville (127)........ 10 {2.05 4-5) 14,706 
1937|Sky Larking (119)..... 644/1.20 4-5 A Burning Star (117)......... 10 |2.044-5) 14,55 
1938/El Chico (126)......... 634/1.18 2-5} 42,550)Thanksgiving (117)........ 10 |2.033-5| 14,00 
1939/Bimelech (122)........ 644/1.18 4-5| 33,750|Bight Thirty (117)........ »| 10 |2.063-5) 16,5 
1940) Whirlaway (122)....... 644/1.18 37,850||Fenelon (122). ............ 10 |2.04 2-5) 17,423 
1941|Devil Diver (119)...... 634|1.18 3-5] 35,950|/Whirlaway (130)........... 10 |2.05 4-5) 16,96 
1942/Devil’s Thumb (122)... 644/1.18 2-5) © 31,750)Shut Out (130) ............ 10 |2.042-5) 17,82) 
1943/Bee Mac (119)......... 64411.18 2-5] 33,300|/Eurasian (112).... 10 |2.03 4-5 9,85 

SARATOGA SPECIAL (2 YR. OLDS) : ALABAMA STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) _ 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.) Time |Dollars Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Dollar 
1934/Boxthorn (122)........ 6 |1.121-5) 6,750)|Hindu Queen (111)......... 10 |2.05 i pet 
1935) Red Rain it22 . 6 3,750||Alberta 10 |2.05 1-5 3 

id Stream (122 6 {1.13 3,7 10 , 

1936/Forty Winks (122)..... 1.13 4-5; 7,500)|Floradora (111 10 |2.062-5| 7,523 
1937|PumpkKin (122)........ 6 |1.123-5; 8,000/Regal Lily (123). . [2.08 1-5) 7,47! 
1938/El Chico (122).... 6 {1.102-5) 8, Handcuff (125)... 10 |2.07 2-5 20 (d 
1939/Bimelech (122)........ 6+ |1.104-5) —9,000))War Plumage (124) 10 {2.05 10, LOW 
1940) Whirlaway (122)....... 6 /|1.111-5) _9,750)\Salaminia (111) 10 |2.044-5| 9,454 
1941 a tatane ste (122). . 6 /1.113-5} 11,250)'War Hazard (114) 10 |2.04 4-5 8,97 
1942/Halberd (122)......... 6 {1.13 8,000|/Vagrancy (126) .... 10 |2.051-5| 8,95 
1943/Cocopet (119)......... 6 (1103-5 5,500||Stefanita (117)........ 0.07. 10 12.04 2-5] 11, 

U. S. HOTEL STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) GR. UNION HOTEL STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) . 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Dollars| Winner, weight Fur,| Time |Dol! ars 
1934)Balladier (117)........ 1.13 5,456|\Chance Sun a Pea tte 6 |1.142-5) 4,956 
1935|Postage Due (117)..... 1.13 1-5 ,900)The Fighter (117).......... 6 |1.123-5) 8,700) 
1936/Reaping Reward (116) 6 |1.123-5) 8,225|Maedie (119).............. 6 |1.141-5|] 7,956 
1937|}Chaps (116)........... 1.143-5 »700||Fighting Fox (113)......... 6 [1.122- 7,978 
1938]El Chico (123)......... 1.13 1-5 , No Competition (116)... .: 6 [1.121-5} 10,700 
1939) Flight Command (116)..] 6 {1.132-5| —9,625|Epatant (119).........°)°* 1.14 8,622) 
1940/ Attention (122)..... 0... 1.11 4-5) 11,075|New World (117)........_: 6 |t.11 10,0564 
1941/Buster (116)........... 1.12 2-5 ,675/Shut Out (116)..........., 1.12 1-5} 10,125) 
1942/Devil’s Thumb (116)...| 6 {1.121-5 9,925|Devil’s Thumb (126) ....._; 6 |1.122-5] 10,628! 
1943/Boy Knight (119).....: 1.13 1-5 ,275||By Jimminy (112)...... -..-| 6 [1.12 4-5] 10, 28 

SPINAWAY STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) r SARATOGA CUP (3 YR. AND UP) 4 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time Poltars| Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time | Do! 
1934|Viearess (116)... 6 |1.124-5| 4,450 Dark Secret (5) (126)....... 
1935/Forever Yours (121)....} 6 |1.124-5| 6,725/Count Arthur (3) (116). . 
1936)MacCloud (116)....... 1.141-5} 6,450)\Granville (3) (116).... 
1937|Merry (LEQ), os 6 /|1.121-5| 7,975|Count Arthur (5) (126) 
ee Dinner Date (103). .... 6 {1.13 450) War A ® (26 
1939)What Now (122).......| 6 [1131-5] 8/350/Isolater (6 a Ey Sees. 
1940)Nasca (116)........... 6 /1.12 8,450) Isolater @} 136) nies sate 
1941|Mar-Kell (113)........ 6 /|1.133-5} 8,125|Dorimar (4) (121)... / °° 7" 
1942/Our Page (113)........ 6 |1.123-5| 8,825|Bolingbroke (5) (126) 
1943|Bee Mae (113)......... 6__|1.12 2-5] _9,500/Princequillo 3 (116) 

Record 
1 
Race. Dist 
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*Established record time. **Match Tace against Sir Barto: 
Man o’ War, 27 years old in 1944, lives in luxury at F =< ‘arm 
mwace Samuel D. Riddle, built for him in the rolling meadow. eae Sorcha pee 
t is See ese Pg paths tines ty a peser spproximately $1,000,000 in prize money,’ stuc 
é i ‘from _s S 
had won $3,007,967. Approximately 50,000 persons visit Main a? woe oes ae uae a 


Pe 


| 


cena ih ia eerie eae ? ee Mig 

‘SS seats Sporting Events—Horse Racing 825 
a Nn en se pet eg 
eer Aqueduct 


ee DWYER STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) BROOKLYN HANDICAP (3 YR. AND UP) 
Y¥ Tr. Winner, weight Fur.{ Time | Doll'rs Winner, Age, Weight (Fur.; Time ({Doll’rs 


- 
a 
.-) 


bo hoi by by by ee 
AG GGG 


a a re ees as 
1934'Rose Cross (116) 4,096||Discove 
SO Seth ® ry (3) (l18).z.00 . 
4 eo Sayre a Se eer ae 9,200|| Discovery 2 Dace 
Mr. Bones (119)........... 8,500|| Discovery B ta ee 
ReMMyiace Ws, ss 3 4 Seabiscuit (4) (12. Bye 
0}| The Chief (3) (105) . 3 
Cravat (4) (126). .......... 
50||Tsolater (7) (119) .......... 
7 ho 4) CEILS Ss ee teas 
: itlaway (4) (128)....... y 
' 1943! Vincentive (111). |}Devil Diver (4) (123). 4 10 |2.03 2-5 23,200 


GREAT AMERICAN STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) TREMONT STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 
| Yr. Winner, weight Fur.|.Time | Doll'rs Winner, weight Fur, Time |Doll’rs 


1934 Seay (117) 0 
SAR 


937 Maerall (115 
938} 11 Chico ean es: 


eat Requested ( 


-4942|Breezing Home (11 
pees Lucky Draw) 122) 


DO et pt tt 


J 


nt 


Poeun f O). een ae 
Maeline (119). 2.50... ack 


MK SSooS 
Sesounut 
RAARHY SOS 


Requested (119)...... 
Supermont (113). 
i\Lueky Draw (122). 


2-5 
1-5 
3-5 
1-5 
4-5 
2-5 
3-5 


. 


eipil all alel alates 
Nolet ietotot 
1a ho 8 mt 9 


alleen 


oe Jamaica 
YOUTHFUL STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) EXCELSIOR HANDICAP (3 YR. AND Ere 
Winner, Age, Weight Fur.| Time 


Watch Him (5) (108). 
King Saxon (4) (120)...... 
King Saxon (5) iat) ‘ omtat 
Thorson (5) (119). t 
0||Cabailero (6) (114) . me 
0||Thanksgiving (4) (2b) sees 
The Chief sk GE 2) ave cemy 
Robert Morris (3) seam’ = 
0 Waller (4) (106).... 
Riverland (5) (124 


Hialeah 


+ 


Yr. (Xr. | Winner, weight Fur.; Time ;Doll’rs 


“Tosa Angelic (114). ..........+. 
935| White Cockade (117)...... 
Sea: 9 


bang 


rz} 
or 


Seaanoe 


. 


prereances | 


00000000 00. G0 00.00 
RAR 
OHMAAAHN 


oe 


-_ 
‘ 


= 


a < *FLAMINGO STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) THE WIDENER (3 YR. OLDS AND OVER) 
ar. Winner, weight Fur.; Time |Doll'rs;| Winner, Age, Weight |Fur.| Time Doll’rs 
pk aA alee st pica ae 3! pian mere Ara( ts <= 


1934| Time Clock (114 


10,075 
Black Helen (11 600 


15, 
20,050 Nia aera 


20,900||Columbiana (4) (103). ..... 
piesia. = 20,100 1 a PS 


22,450||M Many gos 
1}Dispose (120).. 4 20,250||Big Pebble (5) (109) ...... s ey 
5 942 Requested a ae 4 28,150 ane parma eke Pe ¥ 53,950 ot 


*Run prior to 1937 as the Florida Derby. 
Suffolk Downs ec, 
YANKEE HDCP. (3 YR. OLDS) a a4 
Winner, weight Time | Doll’rs | - 


[lca onl onl oll ele 
Sy ee, age’ 


- an _ MASSACHUSETTS HDCP. (3 YRS. AND UP) 
co. Wianer, weight Fur.; Time | Doll’rs 


O’Ruley (117).....--¥ 1.45 ‘3 
~1935/Top Row (4) (116).. 9 i AnD eke 

-49 4- 500||Memory Book (118)......- . es 
oar a 4 Ch30) Oe 3 7 : War Minstrel (113)......-- 1.56 3-5 ‘ 
9 .52 3-5 Cravat (104)........6.--+- 1.56 1-5 f 
9 52 Yhalledon (124)....- 1.67 2-5 % 
9 |1.49 4 2.00 2-5 : 
9 48 3-5 1.56 3-5) . 

aa 9 |1.481-5 1.55 2- a 775 

se 9 {1.52 Not run. 


& 
‘| 
ea 
5 


aa 
Havre de Grace ‘a 
<DERDEEN STAKES’ (2 YB. OLDS) EASTERN SHORE HANDICAP (2 YR. OLDS) ya ty 
Winner, weight Fur.| Time [Doll’rs Winner, weight, Fur.; Time Doll'rs. r ‘ 
4 is x Rosemont av Pen tor Ae 6 r 
aoe ee m 5} 12 Postage Due ( EERE Ns, ‘8 
oo 50|\War Admiral (118)....-.-- 6 250 
Pit Bull (105)...-.-- ow o 12 
5 418) Time Alone (109) . 6 
G17). 6 10,82 
: eae Tu 
3,200 il 
lue Sw 6 800 
ee 9 43\Not fae catar #200 Raval Prinee tia). 6 10. 850 5 ! 
' —-*Dead heat-amount won by each. eee 
a 1947 race run at Pimlico. ae 
; ae ye 
. ee 
‘ “ag 
~f 
\ ; ; 


826 Sporting Events—Horse Racing 


Churchill Downs (Louisville, Ky.) a. 
s KENTUCKY DERBY (3 YR. OLDS) ee . : 
". Winner, weight Time | Dollars|) Year Winner, weight Time; De 
1910;:| Donan (li7) 0... aes. wee 2.06 2-5} 48 
1911... M 


1912 ORLY eS ic 5s ee oe : = 
1913. .|Donerail (117)......-..501 2.044-5) 5,4 
1914. .|Old Rosebud (114): 131.7 .! 2.03 2-5] 9/754) 
19152. | Regret: (112). 2 sees 2.05 2-5] 11/458 
0|/1916. .|George Smith (117). ......|2. 9,76 
0}}1917.. |Omar Kha: 043-5 60) 
1918. a 
1919. 
1920. 
1921. 
1922. 
1923. 
1938. lying Eb ‘ae 2.07 3-5| 5; 
.-|Fly ony (126) ......4 I - Bid 
1926. .|Bubbling Over (126)...... 2.03 4-5 oar t 
1927..|Whiskery (126)........... 2.06 51,001 
1928. .|Reigh Count (126)........ 2.10 2-5) 55,379 
1929. .|Clyde Van Dusen (126) 2.10 4-5] 53,956 
1930. .|Gallant Fox (126) 07 3-5 50, 
1931. .|/Twenty Grand (126) 14-5! 48, 
1932. .|Burgoo King (126)... -051-5| 52,356 
1933. .|Broker's Tip (126)... -06 4-5 48,9222 
1934. .|Cavaleade (126). ......... 04 a 
1935. .|Omaha (126)............. -05 39, 52/2} 
1936..|Bold Venture (126)........ -03 3-5) 37,7252) 
1937. .|War Admiral (126)........ -03 1-5) 52,050 
0}| 1938. .|Lawrin (126)............. 2.04 4-5 47,05GH 
1939. .| Johnstown 6) "eee ee 03 2-5 46,3505 
1940. ./Galiahadion (126) 05 60,156 
1941. .|Whirlaway (126) -O1 2-5) 61,275 
1942. ./Shut Out (126). . 042-5 Hie te 
4 943..|Count Fleet (126)... 04 60,725 
4,850 
The distance until 1896 was 114 miles and since then 114 miles. i j 
KY. JOCKEY CLUB STAKES (2 YB. OLDS) . KENTUCKY OAKS (3 YR. OLD FILLIES) _ 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.{ Time ,Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Do 
1934|Nellie Flag (119) .. 8 [1.372-5) 9,820]|Fiji 116)............0 0. 9 /1.51 3-5 2,230 0 
1935(Grand Slam (122) ..’. 8 |1.391-5| _ 9'835||Paradisical (116)... 11 °° > °° 9 {1.51 1-5] 3'3106 
#1936|Reaping Reward (122) «| 8 [1.40 10,140}/Two Bob (116)...).2.777° 9 {1.52 3-5} 4,625% 
1937|Mountain Ridge (122).....] 8 |1.383-5 8,510]|Mars Shield (116)........: 9 {1.53 2-5 4,590 | 
1938/T. M. Dorsett (122)........] 8 {1.38 3-5 8,450||Flying Lee (116)... 9 |1.52 4-5) 4°720) 
1939] (Not run) Flying Lill (116). 9 1.51 4,820 ) 
1940}(Not run) Inscolassie (116)... 9 |1.54 2-5; 43! 
1941|(Not run) Valdina Myth (116). 9 |1.523-5) 4, 
1942} (Not run) Miss Dogwood (116) . 9 {1.47 4,810 } 
1943 Not run) Wellies (106) o25 2c on ee $3911.48 3-5) 4,11 0 
"| 
New Orleans | 
FAIR GROUNDS JEFFERSON PARK i { 
NEW ORLEANS HANDICAP (3 YR. AND UP) LOUISIANA DERBY (3 YR. OLDS)... 
Yr. Winner, age, weight ([(Fur., Time )Doill’r: Winner, weight Fur.) Time |Doli i 
1934/Slapped (4) (107).........) 844|1.533-5 1,66: || Hickory Lad th ae aS 9 | 
1935 | Jes De RYU LE Dora cow ks. s.s «.c 8 1.39 2-5 436] ) hy AUD. ose ce Q 
1936 | Julia Grant (4) (100) «-| 834/1.47 2-5 750|| Rushaway (116)......_, col 
1937 |Skeetes (8) (106)... 8 }1.414-5) 1,180]|Grey Count... ... 12 histge GAG: bf 
1938 | Novelette (3) (103) .. ..| 8 46)1.47 1,485||Wise Fox....... <4 sls.clesuet oe | 
1939} Chance Sweet (4) (109 --| 844/1.46 4-5; 1,000||Day Off A ES ey ia ik) ; 
1940| Rough Diamond (8) (107)..| 81¢/1.49 1-5 850}| (Not run) 
1941 | (Not run) (Not run) 
1942 | Not run—war Not run—war 
1943] Marriage (7) (115)....... --! 83611.43 4-5| 18,575|/Amber Light (120)........ 9 
Santa Anita 


SANTA ANITA DERBY (3 YR. OLDS) 


1036/He Did (126) ........4:... 8 43|1.49 2-5] 26,000||Top Row AG) Chil) See -| 10 |2.04 4. ; 
1937|Fairy Hill (121) ........... 8 44|1.45 4-5| 45,425|| Rosemont ® 12s = 10 |2.02 rs 10 cad 
1938/Stagehand (118). 7/7 277/°° 150 2-5| 42°350 Stagehand (3) (100) 10 |2.01 3-5 1 
1939) Ciencia (115)............04 9 41.50 3-5 ,»850|| Kayak IT (4) (110)... 10 |2.01 2-5} 9 

1 weepida (120)............ 9 |1.51 3-5] 43,850]| Seabiscuit (7) (130). -| 10 |2.01 1-5 i 
1941|Porter’s Cap (120).7 7/5 /°! 9 |1.542-5| 44,975||Bay View (4) (108). °°: 10 |2:05 2-5] 3 
1942) (Not run—-war) (Not run—war) i 


1943) Not run—war ’ Not run—war 


$2,926,702 Wagered in Day on New York Track 


A world record wagering figure was established | The throng also set a one-race record for New 
(labor Day, Sept. 6, 1943) at Aqueduct, New | York tracks when $444,573 was bet, a figu: 
York City, when a crowd of 48,774 racegoers bet | ceeded only by the Kentucky Derby. The 
$2,926,702 in the mutue! machines on an eight- and a one-race ‘a of 

=I 396,570 had been set 
race card. The daily double pool also smashed the Th ee 
record when the crowd bet $116,118 on this event. > mutuel ace, large that many could not re 


sesh 
ra y ‘ = 
= 5 x 
A ° F . 
e) Sporting Evenis—Horse Racing 827 
mek . * 
: ; Pimlico 
2 PREAKNESS STAKES (3 YE. OLDS) 
Series, em eee eee eer hs ee ee ee a ey eee 
Yr. Winner, weight Time jDoliars}} Yr. Winner, weight Time |Dollars 
2873 .. Surviva (110)............ 263 itch math 1918*./Jack Hare, Jr. (115 1.53 2- ‘ 
874. . Culpepper GADOVE bien oa oh £66 2-Slic. cue 1919. .|Sir Barton itae). ‘ ar voek 33 x 11,250 
875..)Tom Ochiltree (110)... ... 2,43 1-21... 22.. 1/1920. .|Man o’ War (126)... .)11513-5] 241500 
1876. .|Shirley (110)........ 1. |2.44 3-4] .|}1921. .|Broomspun dis \)/1554 1-5} 23’000 
[ 4877. Cloverbrook (110)... 2.45 1-2) . -|{1922. -|Pillory (114)... | |1.51 3-5] 43/000 
4878. .|Duke of Magenta (110: 2.41 3-4)... .|]1923. | Vigil t114) Sev .|1.53 3-5] 51,000 
1879. .|Harold (110) 2.40 1-2}  2,550})1924. .| Nellie Morse (121) .|1.57 1-5} 52,000 
880. .}Grenada (110) 2.40 1-2 2,000]/1925. .|Coventry (126)..... {1.59 54,000 
1881. .|Saunterer (110) 2.401-2} 1,950}/1926.. y CSG). ve hee 1.59 4-5] 52,700 
1882. .1V (110) 2.441-2| 1/250]/1927. .| Bostonian (126)... 2.2... 2.013-5| 53,625 
1883. .|Jacobus (110) 2.421-2} 1'5635}/1928. .| Victorian (126)........... 2.00 1-5) 53,100 
1884. .| Knight of 2.39 1-2} 1,9051/1929. _|Dr. Freeland (ia Sat aaa 2.01 3-5 0 
1885. .|Tecumseh (118) 2.49 2,160}/19 Gallant Fox (126)......... 2.00 3-5) 52,325 
1886. .|The Bard (118) 2.45 2,050|/1931. .|Mate (126)... ......... 59 51,935 
1887. .jDunbine (118) 2.39 i- 1,675}|1932. .|Burgoo King (126 59 4-5 225 
..|Refund (118) ..|2.49 1,185}/1933. .|Head Play (126 2.02 50,375 
1889. .|Buddhist (118) .|2.171-2]  1,130}/1934. .jHigh Quest (126) . 1.58 1-5) 26,850 
..|Effendi (116) 1.394-5} 3,225}/1935..}Omaha (126)..... “|1.58 2-5] 25,175 
910. .|Lavminster ( 1.40 3-5, 3 1936. .|Bold Venture (126)... ... .|1-59 25,325 
‘911. .| Watervale (1 .| 1.51 2 1937. .| War Admirai (126)........ 1.58 2-5] 27,325 
1912. .|Col. Holloway (107) :11.56 3-5] 1 1938..jDauber (126).........-.. 1.59 4-5] *45,600 
1913. .|Buskin (117) 1.53 2-5] i 1939. :/Challedon (126)............ 1.59 4-5} 51,875 
1914. | Holiday (108) 1.53 4-5 1940. .|Bimelech (126) ............ 1.58 3-5) 53,710 
1915. .|Rhine Maiden (104) 1.58 1941. .|Whirlaway (126).......... 1.58 4-5] 53,2! 
1916..{/Damrosch (i) 1.54 4-5 ‘Aisab: (126)... i: gan Goes 1.57 491365 
‘1917. .|Kalitan (116 1.54 2-5 1943. .|Count Fleet (126)......... 1.57 2-5| 58,175 
~1918*.|War Cloud (117) 1.53 3-5 43,190 


_ *Run in two sections. The Preakness was not; 1910 one mile; from 1911 to 1924, 14% miles and 

uh from 1889 to 1909. The distance until 1889 was | since then 1 3/16 miles. : 

235 miles; in 1889 it was 134 miles; in 1909 and 

PIMLICO FUTURITY (2 YE. OLDS) WALDEN HANDICAP (2 YR. OLDS) 
Winner, weight Winner, weight Fur.; Time |Doll’rs 


oe EY Pres ACs Aer reesei Fireth: 


ae Oe ae ame Brooklyn (116) 
28,140||Nedayr (112)..... . 
28,770 chai es a wo devine eek weal 


200.00 % G0 Go or G9 00. 
RAKE 


PIMLICO NURSERY (2 YR. OLDS) 
Winner, weight Fur.; Time (Dollars — 


ve 


eyor (122) 44/0 2 
900||Grand Slam (12 es H 80 — 


DN et et ee 
Clea 
iT 


pepe 
Oh GUO rar an Gn 


FAAGy 5 
{ESELIAY at. 5 


SHOmMO AROS 


erOomonnowng 
Ww 
1 


EERIE 


Perr 
tninind nin 


Winner, weight 


seen eeeee 


Sweet Desire (109 7% 

see YEN 2 : Sketchbook (108) ........--+ 5| 8400 

eat 16,000) | Aline (121) 30 3220.23.45 2 sea ", 
a Fairv Chant (121).......... 

10,000}|Cis Marion (121)......-.. hi : 

10,000]|Vagrancy (121)......-..+-. = 

25,000||Askmenow (121).....--.-- 61. J 


Laurel 


LAUREL STAKES (ALL AGES) SELIMA STAKES (2 YB. OLDS) 


Winner, weight, age |Fur. Time [Dollars Winner, weight Fur.) Time |Dollars ~— 
Blag; (192). eee 3 |1.38 22,420 
1934|Sation 4) (1t83 8 {139 rips rey ic peda 5 8": 8 [1393-5] 20.580 


935 Pevenie ¢ » (108) 3 139 1-5 Talma Dee (11 a 
*Heelfi cee! seit s,s __|1.37 2-5 Jacola (114).....- BP 1, E i; 


‘air Knightess (3) (104) .. 
1937 { ACR 
Bs rreoMit =) Big Hurry (114) .....---+- ate 


39 ree aes eve War Beauty (114) .......-- 

ri Oe. 6'975||Valdina Myth (119) ......- 

1.401-5| 6/750||Ficklebusb (107)....- § ‘ 
137 2-5! 6.900||Askmenow (111) .. ‘ 

543) ee One l1S)...-. 2 1.42 2-5| 91175||Miss Keeneland (111). a 

*Dead heat. oF 

1943 races run at Pimlico. 


828 Sporting Events—Horse Racing 


Arlington Park 


ARLINGTON FUTURITY (2 YB. OLDS) HYDE PARK STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) _ 
¥r; Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Dollars Winner, weight Fur.| Time Dolian 
1934|Toro Nancy (112)........ 6 {1.121-5} 41,725||Try Sympathy (117)...... 54 |1.054-5) 5,91. 
1935)Grand Black el i> Fy 45,135|| Coldstream din Ly SPN 1.07 2-5} 6,77! 
1936 tra Ace ai? A 6 36,540|| Nation’s Taste (117)...... 5% {1.0 5,300 

ger tacit acs El eared axe s 

Weg rele gee mat Gy |e 18,000||Mad Money (117)........ 544 |1.061-5| 3,01 
1938/Thingumabob (117)......] 6 31,110|| Beau James (117) 514 11.044-5| 3,18 
1939) Andy K (114)............ 6 33,735|/ Roman (119) .. 54 HL. 3,222 
1940/Swain (117).....:.......5 6 34,470/|| Misty Isle (114) 5% |1,04 4-5) 5,45¢ 
1941/Sun Again (122)......... 6, 34,655]|Alsab (122)...... 6 |1.124-5) 4.796 
1942/Occupation (117).........] 6 51,500||/Head Start (114) ... --| 6 |1.12265) 4,488 
1943|Jezrahel (116)........... 6 48,650|\Dutch Raider (J12)........ 51411.06 2-5] 4,522 

*Dead heat-value to each. 5 

ARLINGTON H. (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) CLASSIC STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) i 
¥r. Winner, age, weight |Fur.| Time |Dollars Winner, weight Fur.| Time {Dott a f 
1934) Ris Kulus (3 2.02 2-5]  9,580)}|Cavaleade (126)........... 19 |2.02 4-5] 30,3272) 
1935] Discovery (4 2.01 1-5) © 8,640|/|Omaha (126)... . -+-| 10 |2.012-5) 28,972) 
1936)Sun Teddy (3) (98) 2.02 8,480|/Granville (126 ).. 10 |2.03 1-5) 28,400 
1937|Dellor (3) § 2.03 1-5; 15:375||Flying Scot (123) 10 |2.05 4-5 27,378 

'8|Cardinalis (4) (106). ...... 10 {2.05 4,000|| Nedayr eae ae .| 10 |2.06 1-5] 27,5008 
1939/Count d’Or (4) (112)...... 10 [2.05 4,050|| Challedon (126). . ---| 10 |2.02 35,600 
LOSOUNOG TUN. 5 06.0.2 cc ce des sel sce: oeicccssless.-..//Siroccov(2l) ....... 0.0... 10 |2.03 37,500H 
1941|Equifox (4) (113)........ 944}1.58 4-5} _6,895||Attention (121)......... 2! 10 |2.02 4-5 ABN 
1942|Rounders (3) (103).......] 10 {2.04 22,000//Shut Out (126)............ 10 |2.01 2-5) 69.700 
1943|Marriage (7) (120)....... 10_|2.03 3-5! 40,950/|Slide Rule (120)........... 10 |2.04 3=5| 53,46 

LASSIE STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) STARS AND STRIPES (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Dollars Winner, age, weight Fur, Time Dollar. 
1.13 2-5) 22,510|/Indian Runner (5) (118)....} 9 |1.494-5 10,760% 
1.12 4-5] 29,790|| Discovery (4) (126)........ 9 }1.504-5) 12,7252 
1.13 1-5) 21,020)|Stand Pat (5) (116).......| 9 |1.493-5| 9.520% 
1.11 4-5] 15,630||Corinto (5) (109).......... 9 11.50 9,000 
1.11 3-5) 17,540|| War Minstrel (4) (107). ..... 9 |1.541-5 3.0 6010 
1.13 18,820|| Count d’Or (4) (106). ....... 9 |1.50 4-5) 8, 6200 
1.12 4-5] 17,250]| Advocator (6) (118)....._- -| 9 /1.50 9,260 
1.12 3-5] 19,780]/Steel Heels (5) (110)....._: 9 |1.49 4-5) 9.5001 
1.13 3-5) 25,980!|Take Wing (4) (103)....... 944/1.583-5| 8; f 
1.13 1-5 Rounders (4) (116)......... 9 (|1.533-5] 42 


Washington Park fs 
| AMERICAN DERBY (3 YR. OLDS) WASHINGTON PARK HANDICAP ee | 
-(3 YR. OLDS AND UP) 4 


i 57e LU eS 7 Seen rr | — | —_—___ 
1934|Cavaleade (126)... 10 |2.04 23,310||Isaiah (4) (110)............ 6 |1.12 2,240 
135|Black Helen (118).. 2.1.22: 10 {2:10 2-5] 25;025||Late Date (6) (111)...° 1177 10 [2:06 4-5| 4'9 
PPROONOUIEON) sce - clels ceccsiclcecif's'e's cf sence Ssbileaicsaks Where Away (4) (115)..... 10 {2.03 O80 | 
1937|Dawn Play (116)2 22/177: id {2.05 25,400||Dora May (5) (108)......" 6 [1.12 1,650 | 
1938]/Not run.. a bin] 60.0} ssctscaleese ce «|{INOt RUN. 2.2 ce Wigs aVe nis. oa] ted ohne ee sects. slsinieiny 6 
Pay NOT MGI tec kc ctsc the oe cee Star Boarder (3) (105). 21.7 9° "11:50 '1-5]" * 4356 
1940|Mioland (123 -| 10 |2.05 4-5] 44,900|/War Plumage (4) (110)....1| 9 |2704 
-1941| Whirlaway (126) 10 |2.04 ,975||Big Pebble (5) (120)..... °° O |2.03 1-5} 25,500 ) 
1949|Alsab (126)... ‘| 10 |2:063-5| 607850 (6) AG). ee 10 |2:02 2-5; 25/200 
1943] Askmenow (115)... 72: 10 |2.07 56,150||/Royal Nap (3) (107)*... | 10 |2.05 25/950 | 

Thumbs Up (4) (120)*. 10 |2:05 


*Dead heat. 


Grand National Steeplechase 

(The Grand National (established 1837) is run over a course of 4 miles, 856 yards for 4-year-olds 4 
up. The race was run (1837-1838) at Maghull and then without a br orcaae j 
except in the World War years, 1916- 1919, when it was moved to Gatwhk ot Aintree, eae * 


Year Winner Owner Year Winner Owner 3 


ed nS EI ee Ee 
Stephen Sanford § {/1934.....|Golden Miller..,....|Miss D. Paget 3 
rd Airlie 1935. ....|Reynoldstown..!._-” nite pet 


1942 °°. */Not run—war 
1943 Not run—war 


1930/Com‘anderie.|Ed. Henriquet. |{1935|Crudite . bye 

1931/Barneveldt.. .|M. de Rivaud .||1936|Mieuxce . -|E. Masurel. 

1932|Strip Willow. |A. J. Duggan.. 193% Clairvoyant.|E. M. de Hoz. 
G ‘d,}/1938)Nearco, . ...|Federico, Tesio then 


Yr. Horse Owner Yr. Horse Owner Yr. ; 7 ‘ : 
insta ee = 


\ 


* ; ‘A 
SS 
+ 5 
Sporting Events—Horse Racing * °829 
at Narragansett Park 
eres SA AUAGUNEN TE BEECINN (9,2RH RDI 
ear Winner, weight Fur.| Time | Doll'rs Winner, weight Time | Doll'rs 
ees sh 144 25,700 
2451-5} 4,430}|Calumet Dick (5) (115)...... 28,200 
PETES: 243 26,300 
345 24,600 
247 TE b.) Bae ASR 24,600 
Dein. 32 745 War Relic (3) (107)......... 8 22,400 
=e) APSO 744 Whirlaway (4) (130)........ 4 24,300 
es tise = 246 Market Wise (5) (124)....... 25.300 
Derby 
(Epsom Downs, 14 miles S. W. of London; 1 mile and 881 yards; 3 yr. olds) 
‘Yr. Winner Owner Second = Winner Owner | Second * 
1932 April 5th....... be ee Dastur 11938'BoisRoussel ....)R. L. Beatty... Scot’h Union 
1933 Hyperion. . . |\Lord Derb <’g Solomon ||1939|Blue Peter... ... Earlof Rosebery |Fox Club» 
1934) Windsor Lad. . .|Rajpipia. .|Baston 1940! Pont L'Eveque..!Fred Darling ...|Turkhan 
1935|Bahram,......./Aga Khan. Goodfellow 1941 Owen Tudor... . |Mrs.MBuchapan|Morogoro 
(1936 ud Ags Khan.....\Taj Akbar 1942 Watling Street .. pen Derby... .|Hyperides 
1937 1943 Straight Deal... ./Dorothy Paget. Imiddad 
. Since 1940 the Derbies have been run at Newmarket because of the war. 
Winnings ($200,000 and up) of Noted Running Herses a 
(includes amounts won also in second and third places to approximately Nov, .1, 1943.) i 
Races; Win- || Races; Win- Races; Win- j 
Won | nings iHorse . Won | nings Horse Won | nings 
Top Flight......-| 12 * | $275,900}|/Bimelech.- -..... \% 


$560,911 
437,730|; War Admiral..... |Mioland........ 
376,744||Blue Larkspur....| 10 | 272,070)|Sarazen....-.-.- 
345,165|| Twenty Grand... yt 5 


313,639||Exterminator.....| 50 
301,810!) Man o’ War...... 249,465 


Largest Winnings By One Horse in a Year 


Horse Amount,, Year Horse Amount} Year Horse 


$19,057 ../Sarazem,.......- _|Cavaicade ec,” 
29,0 ps aeons .|Omaha . 55. 
Savion eras ..|Crusader .....-- 36. |Granvill 
reese ye .-|Anita Peabody. . . |Seabiscuit ....... 
.-|High Strung ..-- .|Stagehand..... is 
Oe Sas ose-ata ..|Blue Larkspur... .|Challedon....... 
Serco 88,250 *'iGatlant Fox....-| 308,275 .|Bimelich ....... hee ds 
.|Whirlaway...... 7 : 
77°") 415:234||1932. .|Gusto......... re 1942. |Shut Out .. .... 238,972 
ae be '6e4!| 19 ig Wooc $3:059|| 1943+|Count Fleet .....| 174,055. 


boinc 


a a ee 


" #To approximately Nov. 1, 1943. 


Leading American Jockeys (Excluding Steeplechases) 


"Jockey  |M’ts.{Won|| Yr. Jockey |M'ts.| Won 


i 


eee eee ey 


M'ts.| Won}| Yr. 


ZenPr 


mip 


5 5 epee We, 1942. oh 
. Westrope... 1943*|J. Adams....-- 


Sy ot 


pproximately Nov. 1, 1943. . 
; SP awe 


: : . s _ , y 

Paolita Wins 84th Running of King’s Plate as 
: ¢ the | to turn the trick since 1935, She paid $76. a: 
pee riate. filly, won the Bit oronto. Gatiads $2. Paolite finished the mile and a furlong in 
2 ; 22, 1943), the first member of her sex 2:02 2/5. y Sm 


ee «ee er Tae 
Three Horses Finish in a Dead Heat | Rene 
asa | Pan Full, Maestro Sascha and B ole 1G 4 
lf ae a. hore? to ia bowling — wire together in the fourth race. oN Be 
Caliente, Mexico (Aug. 22, 1943). ; 
i 


830 


‘Other Winners on American Tracks in 1943 
DETROIT—1 Mile—(Continued) 


AQUEDUCT—1¥ miles 
Aqueduct, N. Y. 


Sporting Events—Horse Racing 


Event Winner | Fur.| Time 
Sheviine 5200.55... Le: Havre. . ois; 8% 11:45 
Carter sce pasties Devil Diver...... rf 1:24 
Aqueduct........ With Regards....| 844 |1:43 3-5 
Babylon......... Bel Reigh........ 6 1:12 3-5 
Queens County.../The Rhymer.....! 8% |1:45 
Stony Brook..... Birch Rod....... 10 2:04 3-5 

ri rs. Ames 1:07 
Anthemion 1:48 1-5 
Wait. a Bit 1:22 2-5 
ar-Kell 1:51 3-5 
Birch Rod 1:24 
Lucky Draw 1:12 
‘owdin Alorter 1:18 2-5 
Hitchock Stpl Corrigan. ... 4:53 
Glendale Stp Brother Jone) 5:01 2-5 
Old Rosebud Princequillo 2:46 4-5 
Genie si sks. Lochinvar 1:52 
- Fayette... Apache. : 1:23 3-5 
Goto... .|Sbhut Out. a 1:51 
Harbor Hill Stpl. .|Elkridge.........|16 3:44 1-5 
Agile Highweight.|Poacher.’........ 5% |1:05 
Chacolet........ 2 Good Morning...| 814 |1:44 
Pdgemere. !. is .7. |Apache.........5. § 1:49 2-5 
ARLINGTON PARK—1 mile 
Chicago, Ill. 

Run at Washington Park 
Matron,......-.. Askmenow 8 1:35 1-5 
Equipoise........ Best Seller. . 8 1:37 
Northwestern... .|Signator. Zé 1 ae 4-5 
Grassland.......: ED ce le asst stareta 914 |1:56 2-5 
Cleopatra........ Jerry Lee 8 1:39 1-5 
Myrtlewood...... Ended :. 3 6 5..0] 6 1:12 2-5 
Princess Doreen. .|Valdina Marl....| 6 1:12 4-5 
Glenedes. asc > - Occupation. ..... 7 1:24 
Rolling Lawn....|/Put In.......... 9 No time 
ROBAGKS ie cists oo Cabin Creek..... 8 1:38 4-5 
Challenger....... Askmenow....... 9 1:53 3-5 
Des Plaines...... Marriage........ 9 1:50 3-5 

BELMONT PARK—11% miles 
Belmont, N, Y. 
Swift............(Slide Rule....... 7 1:24 4-5 
Apple’n Mem:Stpl|/Rouge Dragon. . .|16 3:49 4-5 
PRCOTDM ice, cs ole Nellie De .. 3). 2: 8 1:38 3-5 
National Stallion |Mrs. Ames....... 5 0:58 4-5 
Fall Highweight. .|Cassis........... 6 1:11 1-5 
Meadowbr'k Stpl. |Brother Jones. .. .120 5:18 1-5 
WLHCIOS ves es Stefanita..... 12 2:31 4-5 
rere Se tat £8 
‘op : - 
Peter Pan. . . (Slide Rule. 9 1:51 1-5 
Vosburgh........ Wait a Bit. eG 1:23 1-5 
New. York; 2). .....5 Bolingbroke. .....{18 3:52 1-2 
Manhattan...... Bolingbroke....... 12 2:30 4-5 

Juvenile...../... ucky Draw..... 5 0:59 
_ Henry of Navarre |With Regards....| 6 1:10 1-5 
Futurity Trial..../Tambo.......... 6 1:10 
El Alamein...... Dance Team..... @3¢ [1:17 3-5 
Tunisian...,.....|Thumbs Up...... 8 1:36 2-5 
AMADOU... . 4.) . ‘Thread O'Gold...| 6 1:10 2-5 
BOWIE—1 mile 
Bowie, Md, 
Y Run at Pimlico MS! 
Lynch Mem..... Royal Prince..... 8+ ies 4-5 
Bureh Mem..... Cape Cod....\.,... 6 1:12 
DETROIT—+ mile 
Detroit, Mich. 
Alger Mem Dove Pie... 8% |1:54 2-5 
Motor City Conscript 21.8% [1:45 2-5 
Governor Smacked. 6 1:10 3-5 
Frontier... Bless Me...... 9 1:51 
Boots and Saddles/Three Per Cent 6 1:19 
> Detroite ..0.. Likeasnot 6 1:12 4-5 
SCAGMIAGL cf ....5. ise Moss. 6 1:41 2-5 
GAG re an oy cis Amber Light. 9 1:53 
Mosiem Temple. .|Black 5% |b:04 4-5 
Gen. Vandergrift . |Ball Player 84 (1:46 1-5 
Lieut. Gen. Spaatz|/Golden 6 1:13 3-5 
Ann Arbor....... Gold Princess. ...| 6 1:10 3-5 
Gen. Patton. .... Sweep Singer. .... 84 |1:43 4-5 
it. Aubin........ Black Badge..... 0:58 3-5 
Summer..:...... Some Man....... 84 {1:44 
Bloomfield Open | . 
Hunt Stpl..... Rouge Dragon. ..| 16 


4:03 2-5 


| Walt Whitman... 


Detroit, Mich. 


Lansing ‘1... 2... Fire Power...... 5% 
Lansing: 2) 2 es, Black Badge..... 5% 
poe Rogers. ....|Dogpatch........ 
Godolphin....... Ball Player...... 4% 
Gen. Eisenhower. |Fiddlers’ Bit... .. 8% 
Gen. Doolittle.,..|Bless Me........ 6 


Gen.Montgomery1|/Valdina Sonora...| 6 
Gen.Montgomery2/Chaco Ballad. ...| 6 
Gen. Macarthur. . First of All. ..... 6 


EMPIRE CIT Y—1 mile 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
Run at Jamaica 


Fleetwing........ Apache..... 6 
Butler...........|Thumbs Up 9% 
Yonkers?).2 Spee pache..... 834 
Scarsdale........ Boysy.... 16+ 
East View...... :|Stronghold.......| 6 
Ardsley 1 .,|Weyanoke....... 8+ 
Ardsley 2........|Bel Reigh........ 8+ 
New Rochelle... ./Overdrawn....... 6 
Autumn... .5. .: Whirlabout...... 6 
Wakefield........|/Boy Knight...... 6 
Daingerfield., ....|/Resolute II...... 16% 
Tarrytown......./Air Current...... 816 
Questionnaire, ...|First Fiddle...... 84 
Demoisselle...... Thread O’Gold...| 6 
Aphrodite. ...... Night Glow...... 8% 
Sting’? 2..<..38tees Ariel Ladi): 23 <3. 6 
Melisande....... Apthemion....... 8% 
Seabiscuit. ....... Good Morning...| 8% 
Gladiator........|/Farmerette...... 6 
Apollo sire Sweeping Time...|} 6 
Recreation.......|Kentucky Flash. .}) 8+ 


FAIR GROUNDS—1 mile 
New Orleans, La. 


Louisiana........ Whirlaway....... 
Chalmette....... Requested....... 8% 
Gentility.-...... Wait a Bit....... 6 
Guif Coast....... Ocean Wave..... 8+ 
Rapides... ols. 5. Porter's Cap. .... 6 
Washington B'day! Mar-Kell........ 6 
La Compte...... Valdina Orphan. .}| 9 
Fair Gr. Claiming |Designator 8 
Belle Grove. .... +j/Ocean Wave 

New Orleans. -|Marriage. ..3.... 
Mardi Gras... ... Riverland. ....... 
Louisiana Derby.»|Amber Light 

Andrew Jackson. .|Rounders. . 

Fort Jackson. ..... Riverland. . 

Fort Livingston. .| Noonday Sun 
American:....... arriage.. 2.2... 


, GARDEN STATE—1 mile 
Camden, N. J. 


x 


am Penn 
Valley Forge. . 


“Rrenton*, eure A 


Yigg heen 


HAVRE DE GRACE—1 mile 
Havre de Grace, Md. 
Run at Pimlico 


Potomac—Run as Maryland-Potomac, see 


Havre de Grace. . (Thumbs Ops. 


HAWTHORNE—1 mile 
Chicago, Ill. 


Hawthorne. ..... Daily Trouble....| 9 
Juvenile. re Durskat Serene! pane 
Autumn Parasang........ 84% 
Speed. Harvard Square 6 
Sprints) Gus Oran, care Lick 6% 


Lal el el el ol el el eo 
sae Oe ay ae oe 


ie 


jl: 


SOSSae reek 
ie ss 
titan 


1:52 3-5 
1:50 3-5 
1:44 
1:13 Es | | 


pe tee 
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Sporting Events—Horse Racing 831 
JAMAICA—1 mile PIMLICO—1 mile 
Jamaica, N. Y. Baltimore, Md. 
Fur.) Time “Eyent | Winner | Fur, Time 
Eat beMONG.. 42. .... 6 1:12 Ditie..-. 5. =... Riverland s.e4) 1:56 2-5 
wanes . Ha 1-5 Mane eis spe I te ig iets ume te Rte! nae 2-5 
ica, Frandicap|Overdrawn...... 213—2—Ss—s« |: Manly Btpl...... ron Shot........ : bs , 
‘00d Memorial. .|Count Fleet... | 816 11:43 Extertainator..._|Don Juan il..... 16+ 3133 3.8 6 
Continental... ... First Fiddle... .- 834 |1:43 2-5 | Grayson......... Grey Wing....../12 [2:35 1 
Memsen d... 2... 6 1:13 1-5 | Sir Barton....... Black Grip... ... 6 1:12 4-5 
6 1:11 2-5 | Capitol 1........ iSollure, . Tash cn 6 1:11 4-5 
Ssuj -fULABIAN 6. 13 2:48 Capitol 2........|/Challamore......] 6 ~ |1;12 
= ree 6 1:11 2-5 | Battleship Stpl...|/Knights Quest... .|16 3:57 1-5 
ig Ss ES 6 1:12 4-5 | Heiser Hdep.....|Challamore.. ...| 6 1:12 3-5 
=<: «ws |harmerette...... 6 1:12 2-5 | Janney..........|/Quien Es..:...../ 6 1:13 2-5 
Got ee 5 1:01 2-5 | Lady Baltimore. .|Stefanita........| 84% |1:47 
J 1:50 3-5 | Oden Bowie. .... Director J. E.....| 6 1:14 
84 |1:45 2-5 | Ritchie..........|Challamore...... 6 1:13 3-5 
6 1:10 2-5 | Bryan O'Hara. . .|Stefanita........ 944 |2:00 
Si [1:45 4-5 
6 {1:12 3-5 ROCKINGHAM PARK—1 mile 
Rg be = Salem, N. H. 
SAS. HN ae a aia m Armistice... .....{Barbara Childs ...| 814 |1:47 4-5 
VICTORY MEET SARATOGA—1'% miles ) i 
Rees cae {Black Badge.....| 6 [1:13 Saratoga, N. ¥. oath Need 
Reriyss sx. eects: foes an He ag Run at Belmont Park 
Whirlabout. ....- [2:25 4-9 | Flash. .-22...... Tropes...) are 5% 1:05 ; 
Seeeeeee Good Morning...) 834 |1:46 Adirondack... ...|Fire Sticky. .....| 6 |1:10 4-5 
CC A erase Spiral Pass......| 6 1:12 Albany......... Rodney Stone....| 6 1:12 
..-|Moon Maiden....) 13 [2:47 2-5 | Sanford. 21.2)... Rodney Stone....| 6 1:11 1-5 
844 [1:45 4-5 | Wilson... 2... Shut Gut... 2... 8 1:36 2-5 
6 |4:14 3-5 | Saratoga Hdcp...|Princequillo...... 10. [2:01 4-5 
834 [1:45 2-5 | Merch. & Citizens |Lochinvar......! 94 [1:55 
- Kad cea Rk i es rege 
pk. a5 : - 
; KEENELAND—1!/;¢ miles eee nae eek 133 oo 
a Lexington, Ky. vi: ae eT 1:25 1-5 : 
. Saratoga Sales. . . 1:04 1-5 4 
Biue Grass....... Ocean Wave..... | 9 aes 4-5 | Schuylerville. . 1:04 2-5 
Breeders’ Futurity|Durazna.........! 6 1:11 3-5 | Blue Larkspur 2:30 3-5 
5 ihn s...c 4-055 1:5 
LAUREL—1I mile SUFFOLK DOWNS—1 mile 
Laurel, Md. 
Run at Pimlico Paul Revere. ....- 
1:58 Constitution. .... 
1:13 2-5 | Bunker BG. .y. 
= ep Puritan... 2... 
Sti ae 2-5 | Hannah Dustin 
pie...) Roug eae : 
vy Chase Stpl.|Uncle Seaweed... |2 5:18 1-5 be eto ae 
‘Queen Isabella. . .|Silvestra 9 1:55 4-5 | Tomasello.. ’"lTnrough Bound. .| 6 
Maryl'd-Potomac |Son of Peace 1:52 3-5 | Betsy Ross......|Smart Loosing...| 5 
’ Myles Standish.../Dog Day.......- 5 
Commonwealth...|/Woodford Lad... .} 6 
LINCOLN FIELDS—1!/:e miles Plymouth Rock. .|3ome Chance. ...| 6 
Crete, Ill. Coral Sea........|3ollure......-.- | 6 
z Tunisian........-. Cattachiptico...;| 544 
_Run at Hawthorne Park Guadalcanal. |! * Barbara Childs. ..| 834 
telpece Wing 7.72. BY [bbq 3-8 UNITED HUNTS—1% miles 
.|Take Wing...... 10 : 
Signator agen ai 1:16 1-5 Belmont, N. Y. ine 
oC ee 3,, [1:82 ._. | Tem. Gwath. Stpl.) Knight's Quest...J20 14356 4-5 
ae ; : ? . é 3 Miss Dog ¢ wood. : 6% 1:20 3-5 AS, WASHINGTON PARK—1% miles» 
Chicago, Ill. 
io ..<-/OUTAZNa........5 
NARRAGANSETT. ‘ mile Prairie States. BP per ibeee =y 
Pawtucket, R. I. r Wash.Pk. Futurity Sorany Nore 
a ee Master......) 8+ ,1:41 2- ridan org! 
oe. oh Gate Chance. ..-) 84% [1:46 4-5 Blue Pennant 
.-|Challamore...... 6 1:11 3-5 a eR eee 
evalue......--- 844 71:44 2-5 Ae ee poe bc 
BE yee Cherrydale......| 6 1:11 1-5 ee eo 
..../Evelyn Rolls..... 6 1:12 4-5 ites ful eo 
Dyer... .... Barbara Childs...| 844 {1:45 > Ge ip eae? $ 
hors Mem....i|Comanche Peak..' 6 1:12 4-5 tener eee: 
4 Burgoo pers ae pt 
rum... 
OAK LAWN PARK—1 mile Morice ta) 
Hot Springs, Ark. Rounders....---- 10 
nsas Derby..(Seven Hearts..../ 9 1:52 1-5 PATAtG. «5 -)- asin = 


Zev, $100,000 Match Race Winner, Dies. at Age of 23 fae 
rby winner (1923) and one of | Papyrus English ogee paar eer Cn 3 


1923). 
eds of the American turf, died | Epsom Derby is ae eee 
pe ot Oe een: elisa: yy eigen by Batl Sande, was victor by six’ — 


greatest international lengths. Papyrus was tidden is” 
history. He defeated i 


| 
7 ? . ig! 
832 Sporting Events—Horse Racing 
° =o : 
World’s Best Horse Racing (Running) Records _ ‘ 
Age | Weight ih 
Distance Horse Yrs.| Lbs. Time Date - Track i 
ne pea res) | (Se eteeaae Soe : 
Miles | Furl’ - |Min. See. 4 
3-8 = 6 105 33 1-2 |1906, Sept. 7/Butte, Mont. “ 
3 1-2 5 115 39 1916, Feb. 5| Juarez, Mex, ¥ 
1-2 2 116 46 1940, March 12|Miami, Fla. ‘ i 
4 1-2 2 105 52 1908, April 16]}Aqueduct, N. Y. me 
5-8 5 120 57 1-5 |1915, Feb. 10/Juarez, Mex, a 
& 1-2 6 150 1 03 2-5 |1914, March &/Juarez, Mex. 7! 
3-4 WSINP ECON ace w sian ciereieo fst: 139 1 08 18y1, June 22|/Sheepshead Bay, N. Y. 
*3-4 Broken Tendril....... 3 123 1 06 1-5 11929, Aug. 6|Brighton, England , 
3-4 CBN. go ois vis.s-s's)e olele 3 110 1 09 1-5 |1935, Oct. {12)Coney Is 
6 1- 4)Montanic........... 4 109 115 4-5 |1901 July 20|Wash.P’k..Chic. 
6 1-2 |Snark 4 109 1 15 4-5 |1937, Feb 9| Miami, Fla. 
7-8 Roseben..... 5 126 1 22 1906, Oct. 16|Belmont Park, N. Y. 
7-3 Clang 3 105 1 22 1935, July 19|Arlington Hghts. 
7 1-2 |High Cloud 6 118 130 1922, May 22}Churchill Downs ; 
*1 oamer 7 110 1 34 4-5 |1918. Aug. +1)Saratoga, N, Y. 
Equipois' 4 128 1 34 2-5 |1932, June 30/Arlington Park, Illinois — 
70 yds.} Chasar. .. 4 104 1 40 3-5 |1935, Sept 14/Coney Isl. Cinn, (ae | 
70 yas.| Mike Hall. 3 103 | 1403-5 |1927, Oct. 20|Latonia a 
Ball Player 4 109 1 40 3-5 /1942, July 18]Cincinnati, O. ‘ 
1-16 EOD ROW. 5 car's 6o's%0 as 3 109 1 42 1934, Dec. 8]San Mateo. Calif. ; 
1-8 Indian Broom........ 3 94 1 47 3-5 |1936, April 11/San Bruno, Calif. ' 
3-16 Challedon. ..,....... 3 12¢ 1 54 3-5 |1939, Oct... 10) Le n, Ky. 
14 Saint Andrews II..... 7 133 159 4-5 |1939, June 21|Brighton, Eng. : 
1-4 Top Gallant...... whaxe 126 200 1923, May 16|)Newmarket, England. — 
J Hark Forrard 5 75 2 00 1923, A 8| Brighton, Englan iM 
5-16 Ballot.... 4 126 2 09 3-5 |1908, July 1)Sheepshead Bay, N. Y 
3-8 Mano’ Wai 3 126 2 141-5 |1920, Tune 12/Belmont Park, N. Y. t 
1-2 ‘The Bastard 3 124 2 23 18|Newmarket, England __ 
9-16 Fandan....... ate 5 109 2 40 2-5/1940, Dec. 11/Charles ‘Town, W. Va. 
5-8 ERD WAT. a ci as. 3 126 2 40 4-5 | 1920, Sept 4| Belmont Park, N. Y. % 
3-4 Chilhowee. i .....00-. 3 126 2 54 3-5 Oct. 18)Latonia, Kv. 
3-4 SeUON O16. ces vs se'ee 133 2 52 3-5 |1922, Jan. 8| Montevideo, Usagaee , 
7-8 Bold Courier......... 4 116 3 15 3-5 |1937, Aug. 8! Agua Caliente, Mex. x 
ORG UAL ie el gealcin sim ee ae 3 315 1924, July 8|Salisbury, Engiand 
1-16 Primrose Day........ 7 106 334 1936, Aug. 30|Seattle, Wash. - 
1-8 Centurion... Ae eee) 144 335 1923, Sept. 28|Newbury, England. 
1-4 Dakota a 116 3 37 3-5 |1927, May Linfield, Eng. 5 
3-8 Wiki Jack 4 97 415 1925, Feb. fet Piven, Mex. 2 
1-2 Golden Myth 4 126 4 16 3-5 |1922, June 5| Ascot, England. y 
5-8 Worthman 5 101 4 51 2-5 |1925. Feb. 22/Tijuana, Mex. Ma 
3-4 Shot Put...... 4 126 4 48 4-5 |1940, Aug. 14|/Washington PE., Chicago 
7-8 Ma ioreleis estas sis ace n' 5 100 5 23 1925, March 8)|Tijuana, Mex. = | 
Farragut............ 5 | -113 | 515 1941; March 9|Agua Caliente, Mex. } 
-|*Lueretia Borgia...... 4 85 711 1897, May 20/Oakland, Cal. 3 
ot AS Wea's a tasdie ease 5 119 7 10 4-5 11912, Oct. 7) Louisville, Ky. ; 


WEB CODOIOND ROBO RONDE et tat pe fa tp ee 


*Made on down-hill course. 


**Against time. jOver old Futurity course at Sheepshead Bay, 170 feet less than 34 mile, » . 

OVER A STRAIGHT COURSE 2 

_. Distance Horse Age |Weight| Time Date Track > t 7 

niles Furl’gs ee ee Tye: Pas. Mia. Sec. a 

s 0} BUG sisensis> o<)01 3 122 1 1-4 |1890, Aug. : ie | 

3-8 Galley Slave. - peas 118 32 4-5 11938, Jan Daf Areagio Cue | 

1-2 Gloaming. 6 127 45 1921, Jan 12/Wellington, N. Zeal, Z| 

4 1-2 |Preceptor. 2 112 51 1908, May 19|Belmont Park, N.Y. | 

rissa... - 2 119 51 © "~/1928, June 4/Belmont Park, N. Y. ] 

5-8 Devineress 3 103 154 3-5 |1933, June Epsom, Englan f 

6 1-2 |Plater.... 2 107 1 02 2-5 |1902, Oct. 21|Morris Park, N. ¥. iF 

3-4 Artful. edatistivbs:s ois 2 130 0: 1904 Oct. 15|Morris Park, N.Y. 

6 1-2 {Porter's Mite. ..22.1. 2 119 | 1142-5 |1938, Sept. 17|Belmont Park, N. ¥ } 

First Edition......... 4 126 12 1926, May 25\Hurst Park gland. \ 

Mapeuses fics ccs. <c8 3 105 | 132 1939, June _ 22|Brighton, Eng. 
Banquet............. 3 108 2 03 3-5 11890, July _17| Monmouth Park, N. J. - 


5 Jockey Winners of Six or More Races in a Day | 


Jockey lace . Date Winners Mountil 
po a 8 OF: a a aed Havre de Grace, Md............ 2 
Robertson, A.............. Stavara; Cubs .« shoo fence Siti atne o/15/ 1998 é ; z 
Adams, A. PL ocd aa ene pasiboro, Md... icc ve... | 9/11/1980 6 6 
SEES LMG. 19? SS es eee avenna Par Lee Se 

Haas, B.!................,|Thistle Down Park. ASN hae CURE 1/87 18s FA 3 
‘Ad ..|Bay Meadows, Calif a: 6 7 

.|Tanforan, Calit 6 Ta 
6 7 
6 4 
vi 9 
Ce ed 6 8 
Record of W hirlaway / 


_—_*ear_ Starts Won 2d 34 Out Earnings | Belmont Stakes, $39,770; Dwyer Stakes, $8,075; 
746 7 2 4 3 $77,275 Travers Stakes, $16,900; American Derby, $44,975; 
- "30 13 Bie O04) <0 272/386 Lawrence Realization, $23,050. : 
22 12 8 2 © 211/250 | 1942—Dixie Handicap, $19,275; Brooklyn Handicap, 
2 1) ea a | 250 $25,050; Masseehaueits Handicap, $43,850; Nar. 
ragansett Special, $24,300; Jockey Club Gold 6 
ne ar ri. - Reon of werd iat ee Handicap (Laurel), $14,350 
0—S: cial, $9,750; Hopeful, 1850. co cial, $10,000; 
1941—Kentucky Derby, $61,275; Preakness, $49,365; $12,450. ie hee ae hae 


TROTTING 
2 38, "38 mie Temple Harvester, Aurora, Ill, Aug. 5, 


4 sted in \ race ever half-mile track, Daylee, 

aa N, Aug. 30, 1941, 1:00. 

1 mile "Grorid! s record), Greyhound, * Lexington, 
s. Might 29, 1938, Viewty 4, id, ‘IL, 
mile, in a race, Greyhound, Springfield, 
ene: 21, ee ee ‘ a, 
mile on le track, << ing, Greyhound* 

Goshen, N. Y., July 16, 1937, 1.5 

1 mile by a ‘stallion, Spencer Sent, Lexington, 
_ Ky., Sept. 24, 1941, 1:5714. 

1 mile by a Stallion, 44 mile track, eet Scott, 
‘Delaware, Ohio, Sept. 718, 1941, 

1 mile driven by a woman on helt: “mile track, 
Dale Hanover, (Mrs. E. R. Harriman), Middle- 
town, N. Y., Aug. 13, 1941, 2:0534 
qve-year-cid gelding, Reynolda, Lexington, Ky., 


‘ 


Oct. 3 
‘ Three-year-old stallion, Dean Hanover, *Lexing- 
ton, Ky., Sept. 24, 1937, 1:5814. 
Three-year-old gelding, Greyhound, Springfield, 
-TH., Aug. 21, 1935, 2:00. 
Four-year-old stallion, Spencer Scott, Lexington, 
mE Sept. 27, 1941, 1:5734 
‘our-year-old gelding, “Greyhound, Springfield, 
ons pets. eat ban. 1.5 - aiind,- Lexingt Ry. 
mile by a mare, Os! on, = 
2 ors 4, 1938, 1:56 
od mile, by, "a, yearling, Airdale*, Lexington, Ky., 
3% 

Plies by a two-year-old, Hanover’s Bertha*, 
iret, Ky., Oct. i5, 1929,'2.02: Lawrence Han- 
Over*, Lexington, Ky., ‘Oct. ii, 1934, 2.02. 

mile, by a three-year- -old (driven by Alma 
Sheppard, eleven years old), Dean Hanover*, Lex- 

iy ington, Ky., Sept. 24, 1937, 1.5842 

1 mile, by a five-year-old, Greyhound, Lexington, 
52 , Sept. 28, 1837, 1:56. 

P 1'mile, by a six-year-old, ae *Lexing- 

ton, = he Sept. 29, 1938, 1:55 

: e, to high-wheel sulky, Lou Dillon*, Cleve- 
t: tend, Ohio, a t. 12, 1903, 2:05. 
to high-wheel sulky on half-mile track, 


aa Billiken* Goshen, N. Y., Aug. 20, 1914, 


— - 
- scott paeie ware Ohio, Sept. 18, 1941 toate. Spot, 
Fastest © heats by ste er half-mile 


on 
“track, Gannon Ball, Delaware, O., Sept. 17, 1941, 
» ED 2:073: 
Fastes 


t tires heats, Greyhound, Goshen, N. x, 


13, 1936, 2:01, 2:0014, 2:00; Rosalind, L 
pene n, Ky, Sept. 30, 1937, 2: 02, 2:00, 1: 5944. 
‘astest four heats, N ibble Hanover, winner of 


le, Directum I*, Syracuse, N. Y., Sept. 14, 
Billy Direct, *Lexington, Ky., Sept. 28, 
enage re Billy Direct, *Lexington, 
i 1 mile a ed ps. Ladyship, *Indianapolis, 
a. Fis 6 geasing, Prince Alert?, New York, 


indy, Highland Scott (Mrs. 
Goshen, nye Aug. 22, 1929, 


“7 ig 59%, si 

@ race, Directum I., Columbus, Ohio, 
: ay m0 iad, FE 58. Billy Direct, Lexington, Ky., 
a ers Hie eit mile track. in race, Single G., Des 


ry 26, 1918, and Sees Louis- 
zl Moines, may, tows, ae i 4928: "and May E. Grattan, 


Sep 
5 1 

aif’ ‘mile track, ag APs Direct*, Altamont, 
oval Lady, Indianapolis, 
ra Vonian*, Lexington, 

, Sept. 26, 1 2:0242. 

1’ mile, -old filly on half-mile track, 
yellow C oenoms Hambure, N. Y., Aug. 21, 1941, 


20632. *, Lexington 
i earling colt, Frank Perry*, 2 
F mert. 12, 1911,.2:15.- | 


Sept. 28, 193; 


arriman), 


i 


- *Against time. 
= er. 


Sporting Events—Horse Racing 


PACING RECORDS 


+Paced by Tunner to sulky carrying 2 


833 


Trotting and Pacing Records 
* Source: Roger Duncan, Executive Vice-President, United States Trotting Association 
RECORDS 


second and fourth heats, Spencer ue winner of 
first heat, Earl’s Moody Guy, winn third 
to Syracuse, N. Y., Aug. 29, 1941, 2: ou 1:594¢, 

Fastest four heats by three-year-olds over half- 
mile track, Cannon Ball winner of second, third 
and fourth heats, Morate oi first heat, Duquoin, 
Tll., Sept. 10, 1942, 2:0645, 2:0546, 2:0534, 2:06. 

Fastest dead heat on half-mile "track, Bagpiper 
a ce ae Saratoga Springs, Ney 
a wake CME eA Greyhound*, Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 
088 miles, Greyhound*, Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 19, 
2 gig on half-mile track, Peter Manning, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., Oct. 23, 1925, 4:23. 
19391! “e or Lee Stout*, Trumansburg, N. ¥., Oct. 7, 

i. 

3 miles in race, Fairy Wood, Minneapolis, Minn., 
Ss 1, 1895, 7:1614. 
+ —— "t Bertie’ R., Blackpool, England?. Sept. 

4 miles, Senator L., San Jose, Cal., (reg.), Nov. 
2, 1894, 10:1: 

‘5 miles Sy race, half-mile track, Imogene Con- 
stantine, Quebec, Canada, Sept. 28, 1919, 1270844. 

10 mile , New York, N. ¥. (reg.), Nov. 


0 miles in race, Controller, San Francisco, Cal. 
cree.) Nov. 23, 1878, 27:2314 
20 miles, Black Rod*, ‘Aiken, S. C., March 25, . 
1942, 58:21. D 
30 miles, Gen. Taylor*, San Francisco, Cal, 
Feb. 21, 1857, 1.47.59. 
int Pee alles, Ariel*, Albany, N. Y., May 5, 1846, 
100 owe Conqueror*, Centerville, L. I., Nov. 
12, 1853, 8:58:53. 
Trotting pele ts ty 
Rosalind*, Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 5 
By a tandem team, *John R. : 
Hollyrood Harrier, Rutland, Vt., Sept. 7, 1936, s 


271914. ; 
Three abreast: Hollyrood Boris, Calumet Du- 
Boaaes MacAubrey, Goshen, N. ¥., Aug. 14, 1937, - 

Fest ins band, Vamenta sein Mand, and 
Mustapha, Chicago, Ill., July 4, 1896, 2:30 | 


Rt and . 
, 1939, 1:5834. 
McElwyn - and 


a team, 


Four in hand to coach, *Arthur Mower, ‘Capital PEs), 
Stock, John R. McElwyn ‘ood Harrier, 
Suffolk Downs, Mass., Oct. 


Trotting record with running mate, 1 mile, 
sEnine time, Uhlan*, Lexington, yer Ost. 9, 1913, 
1:5445 

Double gaited horse, Calumet Evelyn, Lexington, 
Ky., Sept. a, 1935, 1:5914 (p), Lexington, Ky., 
Oct. 2, 1936, 1:5942 ‘(tr T). 


and Ho t 
19 SS aeaohe t 


I 


1 mile, two-year-old colt, Calumet Cheater, Lex- 
n, Ky., Oct. 2, 1931, 2.0034. 

1 mile Ba er = cara in race, His Majesty, — 

Indian 2: 

mite bee te oe acneainiae colt, in race, Billy Di- | . 

elat Lexington, Ky., Sept. 29, 1937, 1.58. 1a 


‘ 

; 

1 mile by three-year-old gelding, Little Pat, Lex- ‘ 
ington, eh -, Oct. 2, 1936, 1.5942. 
Fastest two heats, Directum I, Columbus, Ohio, 
Oct. 2, 1914, 1:58, 2:00. (aig 


Fastest two heats by two-year-old filly on half- 
mile t track, Yellow ae Hamburg, N. ¥., 
ise ant = bet by og 3 old colt on half. Mi 

test two heat wo-year- col e 
ht truck, Court Jester, Delaware, O., Sept. 18, , 


1941, 2:0714, 2:07. 

Fastest three heats, Her Ladyship, Syracuse, 
N. Y., Aug. 31, 1938, * 58i4, 1:5849; 1:5944. { 
116 miles, Little Pat, Syracuse, 


> Xe Sept, 9,1. 9 
aT edie. out-joarrvld mare, Calumet Evelyn, Lex- 7 


ington, Ky., Sept. 21, 1935, 1: 16944. 


1 mile, four- ear-old ses, Billy ‘Direct*, 
orig fy me pee ty felging, Nate Hanover, 
io nighcwheal sulk ziike, Dan Patch*, Macon, — 
it ies, 205 1008, OR on Ga.f, Nov. 30, / 
1903, 4:17. : 


wind or dust shield, the runner PreCeHIAR 


834 


PB ie SALE a Mr nea Nn Ate a Se 
3 miles, Elastic Pointer, Kendallville, Ind., Oct. 


1, 1909. 7:3142 
4 miles, Joe Senereony Knoxville, Iowa (reg.), 


ie 13, 1891, 
5 miles, vanes ‘Peter, Quebec, Canada, Sept. 10, 


1933, 11 
* Fatihe Records By A Team 

1 mile agains time, Minor as and George Gano, 
Columbus, Ohio, Oct. 1, 1912, 2:02. 

I mile in a race, Billy ‘M. and Doctor M., Spring- 
field, Ill., Sept. 24, 1914, 2:0714 

1 mile against time on 14 mile track, Billy Direct 
and gne Widower, Altamont, N. ¥., Oct. 12, 1939, 


Bi hie in a race, 1% mile track, Colleen and Dep- 


Sporting Events—Horse Racing 


*, 


pane Sheriff, Des Moines, Iowa, Aug. 28, 1916, ~ 

1 mile against time on half-mile track by bee * 
year-olds, Saratoga, and Times Scarce, York, 
Oct. 4, 1940, 2:0534 

Pacing Recon Wag 

1 mile, Dan Patch*, Memphis, resi Oct. 27, 
1903, 1:5714. 

1 mile, in a race, Angus Pointer, Memphis, Tenn., 
Oct. 20,~-1904, 2:0445. 

ae Longfellow, Vallejo, Calif., June 23, 1869, | 
572712 ¢ 

3 mae Longfellow, Sacramento, Calif., Sept. 7. | 
1869, 7:53. 


Winners of Famous Harness Stakes 
Source: Roger Duncan, Executive Vice President, United States Trotting Association 
THE HAMBLETONIAN (3-year-old trotters) 


Best Best . 
Yr. Winner Time | Value || Yr. Winner Time | Value _ 
1926—Guy McKinney,....... 2:0434 | $73,451 ||1935—Greyhound..........-. 2:02% | $33,321 
1927—Iosola’s Worthy........ 2:03 ss 54,6 1936—Rosalind............-. 2:01 34 35,643 | 
1928—Spencer..............- 2:0214 66,226 |}1937—Shirley Hanover........ 2:0114 37,912 
1929—-Walter Dear........... 2:02 34 55,484 ||1938—McLin Hanover........ 2:0214 37,962 — 
1930—Hanover’s Bertha...... 2:03 56,859 ||1939—Peter Astra............ 230434 ,502 4 
1931—Calumet Butler........ 230334 50,291 ||1940—Spencer Scott.......... 2:02 43,658 
1932—The Marchioness....,. - 201% 53,339 ||1941—Bill Gallon............ 2:05 38,729 
1933—Mary Reynolds........ 2:03 % 40,459 ||1942—-The Ambassador....... 2:04 38,954 
1934—Lord Jim......... wes cel 220234 25,845 ||1943—Volo Song.........-... 2.02% 42,298 
Hollywood Dennis, a heat winner in 1932, set the Hambletonian record of 2;0144 | 
1943 race held on Empire City track, Yonkers, N. Y. ; 
FOX STAKE (2-year-old pacers) i 
Winner Year Winner ne 
jose The HANICHIONEEE (is since gobbles oles ae 1939—William Cash... 2.22.0. .c.neswdeesice 4 
1935—Worthy Grattan 1940—Black: Hawk =... 02. .'). ons Unmet 2303% a! 
1936—Dusty Hanover. -...).......--..-.60- 1941—Court Jester... ......-....--0.-. 5 sees 2:04%4 
- 1937—The Widower.........-........ 1942=Ad108 oc ser eai.0n eo 2p ee ere i 
» 1938—Blackstone ........... A 1943—Attorney. <sio.5:8)- 22.38 siaices Se +. .220644 
; : HORSEMAN FUTURITY (3-year-old trotters) 4 
T934=-Vitamine .\....0rseeece eens . 220134 1939—Lyrmite is\eits kieee an le kee 2:07 
1935—Greyhound .. 1940—Spencer Scott. 24... c-.cene seen 2:021%4 v 
1936—Bill Strang.. 1941—Bill Gallon.............. 5 3 date Accented 301 
1937—Southiand 20346 | 1942—Pay. Up... 0552. as ee 22074 
1938—McLin Hanover... 230186 | 1943 —Darnley 4.000, 04: 0-2: susayeetenaee 20434 
READING FUTURITY (3-year-old trotters) A 
1934—Princess Peg........... 3% | 1939—Congressional .........-...-s+ssctecee 5 | 
DSO MOG ATION crt cs cones acces sews ages 1940—MacAbigail 2.5.60 .c.u enc aen ce goa | 
1936—Pinero .... 1941—Lucy., Hanover... 5 06 -\s «ts saupaienelen aie \ 
 1937—Dean Hanover... 1942—Miss. -' Thélma.: 35.05 u2,5 <1. Ove ee ; 
a 1938—Essie Hanover 1943—Hester Hanover. .....-...i.....-..cess 2207 : 
idee Ap eee Of Be Be des 4 
; Long Prices Mutuel Winners 4 
Paid Paid | 
Date | on $2 Horse 18 4 
fs Dee rack Date | on a7 g f 
1912 | $1,884 || Miss Fountain.....|Havana....... 19 } 
1933 840 ||Playmay.......... Santa Anita. .. 1938 a O73 a | 
He | Se ee icaap. feimetiaa | teat | Hee 
oney. . . |Line : 
1934 810 || Nanamay..... A whys ee ae aero 1933 a | 
i Zombro........... | 
Pe grea! ale eee aie H 
s 2s } 
Highest Daily Double Payoffs e | 
Amount* Horses Track Date | 
$10,772.40 Jo ikrag ike @Groluney< ketas cen « Washington Park ye 
‘ 8,498.35 Winifred Ann’Tabson..*,..... 722227 Thorneliffe Park... 1.12/22: 9-1 a ae 
| : Tropical Park....2 12121122 3-18-35 | 
Bowley. 3.ced <1 See 11-16-38 7 
Delaware Park............ ~ 4-4] | 
ABSOMBON. os ics csicind es 7— 2-40 > i 
i ba ave Boor Pitts 9-42 
B one: ANAS Bites Lean — =} 
é, Ak-SarBen..... 600... ee | 
“d “ts Paele gee evan 2 : 
; ..|Bay Meadows...2......... aoa a7 ‘ 
: 7: AQUBGUGES 2 hice oe Be 3-43 
z Ar ODD: oi vtyas srk era) «agm ee 7 5-39 
i aon ae ~ 8-49 ' 
ay Meadows . 
q Hawthorne a22-4t 
| ay compas 7-31-41 
: tee 11-1241 
; Detroit... : 
y Suffolk Downs. . ate 
_ *The amount returned is bas Washington Park, ss 
4 urne: 
ry Thornelitte Park where the Doe vias as ai bet (with the exception of the Wanired Ann-Tabson Taces at 
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Retoavyweieht Noverauio. Ibs.) ob 36 ECR es Joe fone: 
ne tai WOM eh emaee nmol Gus Lesnevich 


Boxing Champions by Classes 
oan Boxing 


New York State 
Athletic beh ee 


ioe. Louis 
Gus Lesnevich 

Tony Zale 

Fred ear 

Beau Jack 

William Papalee cwillte Pepp) 


Manuel Ortiz 
P Jackie Patterson 


Ring Champions of the Past 


: HEAVY WEIGHTS 

1882-1892 John L. Sullivan (A) 1919-1926 Jack Dempsey 

1892-1897 James J. Corbett (B) 1926-1928 Gene rey (retired) 

1897-1899 Robert Fitzsimmons 1930-1931 Max Schmeling 

1899-1906 James J. Jeffries* aoe —_ gore 

1906-1908 Tommy Burns 1934 iar Reet ae 

1908-1915 Jack og a. 1936 aE J. Braddock 

1915-1918 Jess Willa 7-1942 Joe Louis 

4 A) London Prize ‘Ring (bare knuckle changilaaye @) First Marauis of Suse Champion. 
Begrardoned iitle, LIGHT HEAVYWEIGHTS uy 
1903 George Gardner tling Siki, knocked Pe ees in 
1903-1905 Robert Fitzsimmons 1922, and Mike McTigue beat Siki 
| 1905-1907 Philadelphia Jack O’Brien 1923; Paul Berlenbach beat ‘McTigue 
1907-1912 —— Burns (did not claim cham- in 1925 : 

mn pionship) 1925-1926 Paul Berlenbach i 

1912-1916 Jack Dillon claimed title but did not | 1926-1927 Jack Delaney* : 

“GS fight under it 1927 Tommy Loughran* * 

1916-1920 Battling Levinsky 1929-1930 Jimmy Slattery 

meee 1022 Georges Carpentier 1930-1934. Maxey Rosenbloom 

1922 Gene Tunney, Harry Greb 1934-1935 Bob Olin 

Harry Greb, Gene Tunney 1935-1938 John Henry Lewis* 
Gene Tunney Satincinished title to fight | 1939-1940 Billy Conr* 


in heavyweight class; previously Bat- } 1941-1942 


_ *Abandoned title. MIDDLEWEIGHTS 
_ 1897-1907 Tommy Ryan 1926 
1907 Stanley Ketchel, Billy Papke 1926-1931 
1908-1810 Stanley Ketchel aaae 
| 1911-1913 Claimed by Billy Papke, Frank Klaus, | 1934 
is Mike Gibbons, Ed McGoorty and 1935 
£ . George Chip 1936 
aH Al McCoy 1937 
. peti 1920 Mike O’Dowd 1938 
’ Johny Wilson 1939 
a Harry Greb 1940-1942 
PS stAbandoned title. WELTERWEIGHTS 
| 49 Rube Ferns, Matty Matthews 1929 
ag Matthews and Rube Ferns 1930 
Joe Walco 
Dixie Kid, Joe Walcott, Honey Melody ae 
Mike Sullivan 1932 
J Clabby* 1933 
Fee Leia ack Britton iss 
r 
Fee ewtton 1936-1938 
1938-1939 
1940 
} 1941-1942 
LIGHTWEIGHTS 
1931-1932 
1933-1935 
1935 
1 
Benny Leonard* 1938 
Benny Goodrich, Rocky Kansas aaae 
Sammy Mandell 1941-1942 
Al Singer, Tony Canzoneri es 
eee title. FEATHERWEIGHTS 
George Dixon (A) oie 
Terry McGovern ¥ 
1932-1934 
Young Corbett 
Tommy Sullivan 1934 
ae ee anin 1938 1939 
Johnn: ane i= 
Gitceny Kilbane, Eugene Criqui, Johnny } 1940 
are io 
Dundee 
Kid Kaplan* 1943 
aim disputed. 
yu 
“@ e 4 BANTAMWEIGHT 
Terry McGovern* aeee 
arry a 1 
ankie N ‘i 1926 
No. a gatiod champion 1927-1931 
Johnny Coulon 


1932-1933 
Kid Williams, Johnny Ertle 1936 


Pete Herman 


Joe Lynch 1937-1939 
Pete Merman, Johnny Buff 1940-1941 
mny Buff, Joe Lynch 1942 


Joh 
“abandoned title. 


Gus Lesnevich 


Tiger Flowers, Mickey fhe 

Mickey Walker* 

Ben Jeby 

Lou Brouillard, Vince Dundee 

Teddy Yarosz 

Teddy Yarosz, Babe Risko 

Babe Risko, Fred Steele 

F. Steele 

F.Steele, Al Hostak, Ss. bie ses 

Al Hostak 

Tony Zale i 

Jackie Fields 

Jackie Fields, Jack Thompson, Eomniy 
Freeman 

Freeman, Thompson, Lou Brouillard 

Jackie Fields 

Young Corbett, Jimmy McLarnin 

Barney Ross, Jimmy McLarnin 

Jimmy McLarnin, Barney Ross 

Barney Ross 

Henry Armstrong 

Fritz Zivic 3 Ph ie 

Fred Cochrane Cn ee ee 


Pe. 


Tony Canzoneri 

Barney Ross* 

Tony Canzoneri 

Tony Canzoneri, Lou Ambers 
Lou Ambers 

Henry Armstrong 

Lou Ambers 

Lew Jenkins spar 
Sammy Angott aie 


Ee ee eee 


Fol 9 
© 


— 


Tony Canzoneri, Andre Routis . 
C. Battalino* 
gee Miller, Peter Sarron, Kid Chaco- 


Baby Arizmendi 

P. Sarron, Henry Armstrong*— 

Joey Archibald 

Harry Jaffra 

Richie Lemos, Jackie Wilson 

Jackie Wilson 

Jackie Wilson, Jackie Callura, Phil Ter- 
ranova 


wile 
, 


Joe Lyn 
Abe G Se astetin Eddie Martin = _ 
Eddie Martin, Charley (Phil) Rosenberg 4 
Charley (Phil) Rosenberg . i 
rye claimants 

rown 
In heed Sixto Escobar leading Pi! 


nt 
sixto Escobar*® 
Lou Salica 
Manuel Ortiz 


SS oi pn 


\ 
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836. Sporting Events—Joe Louis’ Record; Heavyweight History 
is e ° 2 2 }. 
Joe Louis and His Record in 57 Ring Contests i 
en, Ch BO rt hell, Bustat KO. 2 
Jul 4— Jack Kracken, COaZO.... ees le Jan. 11—Stanley Xetchel Fs parece ), ms 
July 11—Willie Davies, Chicago. -KO. 3) 5an 27—Bob Pastor, New York,........won 10 
July 29—Larry Udell, Chicago... -K 2 | Feb. -17—Natie Brown, Katsas City. ....K.O. 4 
Aug. 13—Jack Kranz, Chicago. Won. 8 | *June22—James J. Braddock, Chicago..:K.O. 8 
Aug. 27—-Buck Everett, Chicago. -K.O. = 2| Aug. 30—Tommy Farr, New York.".....Won 15 
Sept. 11—Otto Borchuk, Detroit. .K.O. 4 aes dt 
Sept. 25—Adolph Wiater, Chicago. --Won 10 
Oct. 24—Art Sykes, Chicago..........- K.O. 8| Feb. 23—Nathan Mann, New York. ...K.O. 3 
Oct. 30—Jack O’Dowd, Detroit ........ K.O. 2| Apr. 1—Harry Thomas, Chicago..... .K.O. 55 
Nov. 14—Stanley Poreda, Chicago...... K.O, 1 | June 22—Max Schmeling, New York. ..K.O. 19 
Nov. 30—Charley ee Chicago..... =o ‘ . 1939 
ee ons Jan. 2h—Jobn Henry Lewis, New York.K.O. 1 
Jan 4—Patey Perronl, Detroit. -...... Wee 0 | ane ee eente New vork.. eo. 14a 
Feb. 1 Lee Ramage Los Angeles K.O. 2 | Sept. 20—Bob Pastor, Detroit..........K.O. 11 | 
Mar, 8—Red Barry, Francisco K.O. 3 1940 
- Mar, 29—Natie Brown, Detroit.... ee Y Feb. 9—aArturo Godoy, New York.....Won 15_ 
Apr, 12—Roy Lazaer, Chicago... KO. j | Mar. 29—Johnny Paycheck, New York -.K.O. 2 
Apr. 22—Bift Bennett, Dayton, O “KO. 6 | Jume 20—Arturo Godoy, New York.....K.O. 8 
Apr. 25—RKoscoe Toles, Flint, Mich.....K.O. Dec. 16—Al McCoy, Boston......... KO: 6. 
May 3—Willie Davies, Peoria, Il... ... K.O. 2 
May _7—Gene Stanton, K’l’m’zoo, Mich. K.O. 3 1941 } 
June Primo Carnera, New York.....K.O. 6] jan. 31—Rea Burman, New York... 5 
Aug. _7—-King Levinsky, Chicago....... KO. 7 Feb. 17—Gus Dorzazio, Philadelphia 2 
Sept. 24—-Max Baer, New York.........K.O. Mar. 21—Abe Simon, Detroit 13 
Dec.. 13—Pauiino Uzcudun, N. Y. C..... K.o. 4 Apr. 8—Tony Musto, St. Lo red 
1936 May 23—Buddy Baer, Washi 8 
Jan. 17-—Charley Retzlaff, Chicago.....K.O. 1 | June 18—Billy Conn, New York.......K.0. 43 
June 19—Max Schmeling, New York K.QO, by 12 Sept. 29—Lou Nova, New York......°/Ko: 3 
Aug. 17—Jack Sharkey, New York.. K.O. 3 
Sept. 22—Al Ettore, Philadelphia. .. K. 5 1942 : 
Oct. 9—Jorge Brescia, New York. 3} Jan. 9—Buddy Baer, New York...... 1y 
Dec. 14—Eddie Simms, Cleveland.... i | Mar. 27—Abe Simon, New York.... | 


Recapitulations—Bouts, 57; knockouts, 49; won, 7; knocked out by, 1 


Joe Louis—Joseph Louis 


near Lexington, Ala. 


July 8—John L. Sullivan beat Jake Kil- 

rain 5 rounds ee. Miss. (Last champion- 
ckle bout. 

an aoe Sept, q7—James J. Corbett defeated John 

L. Sullivan, 21 rounds, New Orleans. (Used big 


1 

lorbett, 
€ 902—July 25—James J. 
Bob Fitzsimmons, 8 rounds, San Francisco, Cal. 

1903—Aug. 14—James J. Jeffries knocked out 
James J. Corbett, 10 rounds, San Francisco. Cal. 

1904—Aug. 26—James J. Jeffries knocked out 
Jack Munroe, 2 rounds, San Francisco, Cal. 

1905—James J. Jeffries retired, July 3 Marvin 
Hart knocked out Jack Root, 12 rounds, Reno. 
Jeffries refereed and presented the title to the 
victor, Jack O’Brien also claimed the title. 

1906—Feb. 23—Tommy Burns defeated Marvin 
Hart 20 rounds, Los Angeles, Cal. 

1907—May 8—Tommy Burns defeated Jack 
O’Brien, 20 rounds, Los Angeles, Cal. 

1907—July 4—Tommy Burns defeated Bill Squires, 
1 round, Colma, Cal. 

1907—Dec. 2—Tommy Burns defeated Gunner 


1908—June 13—Tommy Burns defeated Bill 
Squires, 8 rounds, Paris. 

1908—Aug. 24—Tommy Burns defeated Bill 
Squires, 13 rounds, Sydney, New South Wales. 

cen abe A 2—Tommy Burns defeated Bill Lang, 
2 pean eei a: rata m . 

* ec. ack Johnson_s pped ‘om: 
Fil 14 rounds, Sydney, Australia. Police hal 
contest. 

1909—May 19—Jack Johnson and Jack O’Brien, 
6 rounds, draw, Philadelphia. 

1909—June 30—Jack Johnson and Tony Ross, 6 
rounds, draw, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

1909—Oct. 16—Jack Johnson knocked out Stanley 
Ketchell, 12 rounds, Colma, Cal. 
cl ae gad fee oe men Al Pores 

rounds, no decision, San Francisco, , 
1910—July 4—Jack Johnson knocked out Jim 


Barrow—whose fists have won for him $2,263 joined 
the United States Army (Jan. 12, 1942) at Governors Island, New York. Louis was born (May 13, 1914) ’ 


HISTORY OF HEAVYWEIGHT CHAMPIONSHIP BOUTS 


784 in the boxing ring, 


= “i 
Jeffries, 15 rounds, Reno, Nev. (Jeffries came back 
roe tae F yack Joh from 
ack Johnson won on points 4 
Jim Flynn, 9 rounds, Las Vegas, N. M., (contest — 
stopped by police). : 
1913—Nov. 28—Jack Johnson knocked out Andre | 
Sri cee Sate somnson and dim Jobson | 
ec. 9— fohnson and J: >| 
os hime a Eee .s has >, | 
4—June ohnson won Frank 
aseney unde Fe hee 
pri. ess ar 0 - | 
acre 26 ya Sgn ie Na : 
arch 25—Jess ard and Frank Moran, 
10 rounds (no decision), New York City. Morea | 
*1919—July 4—Jack Dempsey knocked out Jess 
Willard, Toledo, O, (Willard failed to answer bell 
for fourth round. - | 


Sept. ack Dempsey knocked out Billy 
Miske, 3 rounds, Benton Harbor, Mich. . 
1920—D 4—Jack Dempsey knocked out Bill 
Brennan, 12 rounds, New York City. 3 
1921—July 2—Jack Dempsey knocked out Georges - 
a pte 4 rounds, Boyle’s Thirty Acres, Jersey 
Y, N. J. 
1923—July 4—Jack Dempsey won on points from 
Tom Gibbons, 15 rounds, Shelby, Mont. 
1923—Sept. 14—Jack Dempsey knocked out Luis 
ee pe New xe ity. paatha a 
—Sept. 23—Gene Tunney bea’ Demp- — 
sey, 10 rounds, decision, Philadelphia, a 
27—Sept. 22—Gene Tunney beat Jack Dempsey, 


~ 


on 


pe 


Hy wo yet a whe 


- 
RS: 


j 
A 
“q 
sf 
: 
a 
2 
el 
a 


Stadium, Ne’ a 
at, his Telrenunia | 


' 
Z| 

of Germany de- 
En 


Sharkey fouled Schmeling in a bout whi 
generally considered to have resulted Phe, alee: } | 
tion of a_successor Gene inne ; | 


to Tunney, 
*1932—June’ 21—Jack Sharkey defeated 


ax j 
Schmeling, 15 rounds, decision, New York Oj 4 
¥1983—June 29—Primo Carnera knocked ack 

Sharkey, six rounds, New York City. ree: Jéct 


*1934—June 14—Max Baer knocked Primo 
Carnera, eleven rounds, New York Gi Shc 

*1935—June 13—James J. Brad defeated 
Bias Bests 15 rounds, New York City, (Judge's © 

*1937—June 22—Joe Louis knocked ames: J. 
Braddock, 8 rounds, Cnioueaaes oe et 


1937—Aug. 30—Joe Louis defeated Tommy 


‘ommy Farr, 
15 rounds (Judge’s decision), Ni 4 
1938—Feb. 23—Joe Lou gee iS a 


‘0c out Nathan 


is 
Mann, 3 rounds, New York City. 


[ge Re 
_1988—April 1i—Joe Louis knocked 
j het 5 oe New York City. Pee 

1938—June 22—Joe Louis Knocked out Max 
“‘Schmeling, ‘one round, New York City. 
1939—January 25—Joe Louis knocked out John 
Hi: Lewis, 1 round, New York City. 
1939—April 17—Joe ‘Louis knocked out Jack 
aaa ee Sparen y 

une oe Louis peepee out T 

Hane, 4 ro, Nee TO Ot ca out Bob 
: eptem oe Louis kn 
earl a eee, Detroit, Mich. irae be 
940—February 9—Joe Louis defeated A 
‘a in fifteen-round bout by decision, New York 


. Cit 
1940—March 29—Joe Louis knocked out Johnny 
Nias 2 oe New York City. wean: 
9490—June oe Louis knocked o' 
‘Godoy, 8 rounds, New York City. epi 


* Title changed hands. 
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1940—Dec. 16—Joe Loui 
H senniee eactas uis knocked out Al McCoy, 
knocked’ out Red 


—Jan. 
Burman, 5 rounds, New York City. 

bey eS 17—Joe Louis knocked out Gus 
Dorazio, 2 rounds, Philadelphia. 

1941—March 2i1—Joe Louis knocked out Abe 
Simon, 13 rounds, Detroit, Mich. 

1931—April 8—Joe Louis knocked out Tony 
Musto, 9 rounds, St. Louis, Mo. 

1941—May 23-—Joe Louis beat Buddy Baer, 7 
rounds, Washington, D. 

941—June 18—Joe Touts knocked out Billy 
Conn, 13 rounds, New York City 

1941—Sept. 29—Joe Louis knocked out Lou Nova, 
6 rounds, New York City. 

1942—Jan. J—Joe ian knocked out Buddy Baer, 
1 round, New York City. ‘ 

1942—March 27—Joe Louis knocked out Abe 
Simon, 6 rounds, New York City. 


1941 31—Joe Louis 


Largest Championship 


Benny L ard.....|Le 
Heavyweight c charity a 


May 12. 
Joe Lo 


Sept. 20, 1039. 
25, 19: coeaeees 
26, 1929 


National A. A. U. Boxing Championships. 
Boston, Mass.; April 12-13 

2 ibs.— Tony Peppi, Boston, Mass. 

“418 Ibs.—Eari O'Neal, Fort Sill, Okla. 

; Ibs.—Jackie Floyd, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ibs.—Charles Hunter, Cleveland, O. 

; rt Ibs.—Pvt. Charles Cooper, plone ha 

160 ibs.—Samson Powell, Cleveland, 

75 Ibs.—Robert Foxworth, St. Poe “Mo. 

Heavyweight—Walter Moore, Chicago, Il 


Tournament of Championships, 
New York City, March 17 


- 112 Ibs.—C. Smith, Charlotte, N. C., d., G. Cola, 
Philadelphi 


Pa. 
18 lbs.—W. ‘Hernendez, Puerto Rico, d., G. Smith- 
son, Washington, D. C. 
A i Ibs. —-W. Barrett, Navy, d., J. Gehlen, Coast 
_ Guar 
‘147 Ibs.—B. Carubia, New York, k.o., W. Smith, 
.o peeaceipnis, Ast 
—Priv. ae ae wee N. J., d., B. 
Philadelphia, d., M. 
Washin 


D. C. 
E. Ey New York, d., W-. Gillian, 


, D.C. 


= 


IONSHIP BOUTS 
312 1b ibe Clifford Smith, New York, outpointed 
, 8 re recy Jackson, Chicago, outpointed Wil- 


liam Hernandez 
6 ibs.—Tony Janiro, Chicago, outpointed George 


Coo. 
Ag tbs.-—-Chuck Hunter, Chicago, outpointed Max 
a Ballesandro Carubia, New York, out- 


Morris Corona. 
ibs, Samzon Powell, Chicago, outpeinted Herb 


175 Ibs. vereedy Evans, Chicago, br ineah out Alfred 
fue in %: 57 of first roun 
Heavrwcicht-Walter Moore, Chicago outpointed 


peorrcuus Young. | 


Bob apg oe 


Amateur Boxing in 1943 


Ce ERE Rare A 
Golden Gloves Championships, 
" Inter-City Championships, New York versus Chicago, Chi 


Championship won by Chicago, 14-2, includin} 


Battle Gaie Receipts 


Place 


National Intercollegiate Boxing Championships, 
Madison, Wis., March 26-27 


120 1bs.—Zurakowski, Michigan State. 

127 Ibs.—Davey, Michigan State. 

135 Ibs.—Knight, Washington State. 

145 Ibs.—Lutz, Wisconsin. 

155 Ibs.—D. Miller, Wisconsin. 

165 Ibs.—M. Miller, Wisconsin. 

175 tbs.—Makris,, Wisconsin. 

Heavyweight—Verdayne, Wisconsin, 
Team title won by Wisconsin. 


Abe. So PE ae 


Eastern Intercollegiate Boxing Champleone 
Syracuse, University, Syracuse, N. Y., March 6-6 


120 Ibs.—Jack Grey, Penn State. , 
127 Ibs.—Vince Byrne, Syracuse. eel; 
135 Ibs.—Ben Sgroi, Syracuse. 
145 Ibs.—Harold Wells, Syracuse. 
155 Ibs.—Billy Byrne, Syracuse. 
165 Ibs.—Larry Fitzpatrick, Army. 
1715 Ibs.—John McArdle, / Syracuse. 


Heavyweight—Salvatore Mirabito, Syracuse. 
Team title won by Syracuse. 


1943 ' 


March 51. nivenobness 19,733. 


sath 


cago Stadium, 
ALTERNATE BOUT 


112 tbs.—George Adams, Chicago, outpointed 
J Caraway. 

118 ibs.—Bertram White, Chicago, one * 
James Corti. 

126 Ibs. S Jackie Graves, Chicago, outpointed Wile 
liam Palou. 


mil bile? Bae Dalton, Chicago, defeated Max — 
ur bs. Harry Joyce, Chicago, outpointed Leo "2 
eee Chicago, outpointed — 
; 


160 lbs. —Wiiams Johnson, 
enn 
173 ibe. —Hy et ie Chicago, knocked out Joe 
hester in rd roun i 
Hees weight—John Hubbard, Chicago, outpointed — 
William Gilliam Nae 
g alternate bouts. 
_ 


Jan. 5|/H.Armstrong|J. “MeDaniels 10|L. Angeles}|June11|L. Nova...... 
Jan. 7|J. Bivins..,..|G. Lesnevich 10/Cleveland ||June14|M. Bettina... 
Jan. 8|/B. Mont- June19/J. Paterson. . 
‘ Romiers 5% GRACO. 45: 8|New York |/June21/B. Jack...... 
Jan. 15,|C. Wright... |J. Peralta..... 10|New York ||June21/T. Galento.. . 
Jan. 15|J. La Motta, .|J. Wilson..... 10|New York |) June28|J. Wilson... 
Jan. 18|J. Callura. ..|J. Wilson..... 15|Providence||June30|O. Tanberg. . 
Jan. 18 L. Castantino|R. Lunny.....10/San Frans.||June30|P. Terrenova. 
ats . .10|Hartford July 1|R. Robinson. 
10/New York/|July 3/C. Wright... 
ie 5 10|New York ||July 4/B. Mont- 
- Feb. 5/J. La ag +: . .10|/Detroit gomery.. 
: Feb. 8/S. pee aer »/H. Jones. .... 2|Holyoke July 11|/F. Zivic.. 
Feb. 8|B. Ruffin....|R. Lemos..... Pr N. Orleans||July 11/T. Mauriello. 
0 
9 


838 Sporting Events—Boxing Results; Weightlifting 


Boxing Results in 1943 


Space permits the recording of only the more important bouts, The results are as appearing in 
public prints and the Almanac assumes no responsibility for the data. 


Date Winner Loser Rds. Place Date Winner Loser Rds. 


New York ||July 12)M. Ortiz..... 
Pittsburgh ||July 19|B. Jack...... J. 
Oakland July 20|/B. Mont- 
New, York gomery....|F. Wills...... 

Boston July 20/E. Robinson .|J. Agosta..... 8 
New York ||July 21/C. Wright. . .|L. Constantino10/Cleveland 


Santiago July 21\L. Marshail. .|C. Sheppard. .10)Cleveland 
L. Angeles||July 24|H.Armstrong|W. Joyce..... 10 
JE New York ||July 26|J. Wilson....|T. Costa..... 10 
: 2|L. Angeles}|July 30/J. Callura...|F. Ryan...... 4 
5 Cleveland ||July 30|G. Dorazio...|R. Seully..... 3) Wilm 
: Oakland Aug. 7|H. Armstrong 5 Garrison . 
e New York |jAug. 8/A. Cestac....|F. Brizuela. 
ARR Kansas C, ||Aug. 9/L. Savold. L, Nova... 2.2 2 
a Boston Aug. 14 ii. Armstrong|J. Silva... _.: 9 
Bs N. Orleans}|Aug.16|/P. Terrenoya.|J..Callura. ...8 
|W. New York ||Aug.23|B. Mont- 
A. Phila, gomery 
NC: New York |/Aug.30\J. Wilson 
. Cie Detroit Aug.30/S. Bellois 5 
i -|O. Ss Pittsburgh ||Sept.10|/F. Zivic....>. Vv. 
Sa 30|J. Wilson....|J. Spangler... 2/Phila. Sept.13|P. Terrenova.|J. 
Mar.30|J. Callura.. .|H. Vasquez...10/N. Haven Sept.15|J. Bivins.. M. 
Apr. 2|B. Jack...... H. Armstrong’ 10|New York ||Sept.21|M. La Chane. 
Apr. 2|M. Belloise..|C. Williams... 8|Phila. Sept.21|G. Gurazio. .|A. Hart 
Apr. 2|M. Ortiz..... ain Sab ...6|Hollywood ||Sept.21/P. Scalzo. .. le 
Apr. 3|H. Williams..|M. Ochoa... .10|/Havana Sept.27|B. Ruffin... .jA. 
Apr. 5|B. Mont- Sept.27|B. McIntyre. 
{| gomery....|R. Alverez.... 4|Phila. § ||Sept.27|/¥. Terry..... 
_ Apr. 6 es . Bivins..... W. Jones..... 10|/L. Angeies}|Sept.28|H. Jeffra..... é i 
aoe, 19|W. Pep...... A. Aviles..... 10/Tampa eee T. Mausieue, - Barlund... 8\Syracuse 
Apr. 21|L. “Marshail,.. A. Christofori- Oct. 2)S. Angott.. . Peralta... ..10|Detroit 
(Lae a 10|Cleveland ||Oct. 2/5. Williams. . 
Apr. 26|/W. Lala .{J. Wilson... .. 12|Pittsburgh f 
aS 26 ae Nees J. Callura.. ...10)/Providence 
0)Phila, 
‘|p: PA ERBD, .10)San Fran. 
5 4 Ft. Worth 
5|)Wash’g’n 
- 1|Boston 
Apr. 31\B. Pats 
gomery..../G. Johnson. ..10|Scranton 
Apr. 31/F. Zivie Ronin. J. Roszina.... 8/Milwaukee 
May 7|H.Armstrong|T. Jessup..... 1|Boston 
May 8|J. Greco..... T. Young.....10|Montreal 
May 10/G. Dorazio...|J. Baksi...... 10/Phiia. Pope J. Wilson. . 
May17\C. Wright. ..|F. Carto...... 8) Baltimore ree ponies J. Thomas... 
May 17\J. Wilson....)/D. Petro..... 10|/Washington}|Oct. 22|A. Costa.....|B. Harrison. . “10 Worcester, 
May 18|T. , Thompson C. Worlds....10/L. Angeles Mass. 
May 21|B. Mont- Oct. 25|B: Mont- 
gomery....|B. Jack...... 15|New York gomery....!P. Scalzo..... 
May 21\L. Hambucy.|J. Callura. |: 210 Wash’g’n ||Oct. 25/S. Belloise.__|J Cooper..... 
May 21|L. Nova......|C. Crowell... .10 ae Oct. 25|J. Peralta....|J. Mack...... 
re. 
May 24/H. coils M. ee 7|New York |/Oct. 26/C. Wright. ..|P. Spataro. . 
May 25 Cc. Wright... .|/B. Pinti...... 4|New York }/Oct. 27/S. Cingott So White... sk. 
pay a6 a Ortiz.....|J. Robleto 15|Long Beach||Oct. 29|F. Zivic...... R. Richardson 10|Chicago, Tl. 
une 1/T, Galento...|H. Katz... _.. 1|Tampa Nov. 1|L. Young... _|A, Caltura. or -10 i 
‘une ..|A. Spoldi..... 10/San Diego |/Nov. 1|L. Costanio..|D. Maes...... 
June .|P. Terrenova.. 5|New York ||Nov. 5|T. Mauriello.|L. Saccld Peon 
_ June ..|L. Franklin. ..10/Chicago Nov. 5/G. Dorazio...|A. Hart....... 12/Washing’n 
June J. Phillips 10|Wash. Nov. 5/C. Brown. ...|C. Worlds... ..10|San Diego 
June . |S. Bartolo 5|Boston Nov.12|J. La Motta. .|F. Zivic. .. 11. 10|New York 
June .|L. Marsha! 3/Cleveland ||Nov.19|B. Jack...... B. Mont- 
June 10/3, La Motta. .|F. Zivic. 10|Pittsburgh gomery 


Junell H. Armstrong 8. Angott. 10)New York 


National A. A. U. Senior Weightlifting Championship ~ 


Los Angeles, Calit., June 26-27, 1943 


J. De Pietro, Paterson, N. J Rotted pr. ee it 
Ve E. Bachtell bin 185 190 255 620. 
20 335 fag 

45 245 310 aba 
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aeollege Football Standings for 1943 


SOUTHERN—Cont’ d 


a Tt. Pts. O.P. Web TSP OE: 
0 O 207 =P hp be GAL OE ees SE a bE an) 39 76 
G NOk LBL BS CREMAOR |: ser, dl ae tals 2°30 70 99 
PE 2G “370 39 | North Caroithia State...... 1 4-0 46 175 
$ é i, ee WH aAvidsons wT aeess Wa On HS eo 6 59 
: : BIG SIX 

Boe eee eee POROUS. cee tah cant 5 0 0 180 
Wisconsin... 2.22.22... Pa GO. BRIE TRO a) 2 ane 
ON UE A a ee 0 4 l\ 43 94 % 3 3° 0 54 
SOUTHERN 22 ove 120 
Duke. BAe Gar Or 39 ts ae 0 So ee 

Tease doe owes os 2.0-0 34 21 SOUTHEASTERN 

Bourn Carobine eee DS ae ee 52 29 | Georgia Tech. os 2 Acie Oy 75 7 
Wake Forest. . wae ROD 225 44 | Louisiana State. . 2 &NSaee 68 102 
North Carolin: eye 2 0 61 Sy Didene. oc. «eae 1 0 27 33 
Richmond. .. 1 1 0 27 OLE Gectwls 4 62.5 koa eee 0 2. 0 61 


Raiking 1943 Football Teams 


Source: Consensus of 131 sports writers of the Associated Press; 10 points are allotted for each first 
Place vote, nine for second, etc. Figures in parentheses indicate first places. 


TOP TEN 
SS el 1,259 ) Great Lakes (1)... ....5...0.. hee eee 642 
Towa Pre-Flight tis) » sf ee es 4,028: juke” (7)... 60. +05 coos ee 5 
4 ee a Lie Se ee een 762 | Del Monte Pre-Flight (9)........:....J...5. + 240 
5 OS A ee wine sone sa a teawiane LLG ore eegeerty wine owns 5 o's 0 Bil clwiale atentne tes eras aa 
Pardue CEE IPod 5 os kas ocak ues 707 | March Field. 38 i'd s Banna, cae 
All-America Football Teams for 1943 
Position ee se eh ee Associated Press | United Press 
LS See Pihos Gantt Parker Yonakor 
Indiana Duke Texas Notre Dame 
TACKLE ........- White Pregulman White White 
) Notre Dame Michigan Notre Dame Notre Dame 
EAPAURED. as es Pregulman Fischer Steber Filley 
4 Michigan . Southwestern Georgia Tech Notre Dame 
CENTER .<.-..... Myslinski Myslinski Myslinski Myslinski 
Army Army rmy Army 
BAsOUARD. -...5.... Filley Agase Brown Agase 
ae ea Purdue Navy Purdue 
PAGKLE. ......-: Whitmire Preston Whitmire 
College of Pacific Navy Duke Navy 4 
ES Heywood Heywood Heywood — : 
anthwestera U. S.C. U. S. GC. U.S. C. , 
AG) Sa ede Bertelli Bertelli Graham Bertelli 3 
7 Notre Dame Notre Dame Northwestern Notre Dame 
ase Se Miller Podesto Miller Miller i 
; Notre Dame College of Pacific Notre Dame Notre Dame 
i ea Odell Odell Odell Butkovich 
~ Pennsylvania ree iris Feansrivents Signal 
| os ee Dale aley ale . 
oe. Michigan Michigan Michigan Michigan 


1943 All-Service Team 


By the Associated Press 


Mend ..,....--.- Fitch, Camp Lejeune End Cindi ae Russell, Blackland 
‘Tackle ... *Mellus, Camp Davis Back), ose oe Dobbs, Randolph Field at) 
Guard .. ere, Pedth Fistne at Back $5. sabes- *Eshmont, Del Monte Pre-Flight. J 
Center iy toa Bde ACK Osta wna *Todd, Iowa Pre-Flight ‘ 
fackie fe *Bray, Del Monte Pre-Flight Back .......... Smith, St. Mary’s Pre Bilege ‘ 


Sepiayea professional football. 


Football Coach of the Year 


Source: The New York World-Telegram, a Scripps-Howard newspaper, conducts each year a poll to a4 


a4 eee coac! e year. Under the supervision of the World-Telegram, 
‘gete ball eee aT ee et tena oan tid sank the one they consider entitled to the eye itary E 


: of the year. The poll has attained national standing and rentenioees 
, parking as the football coach y sin aie Se 


as. Ooraid aor Edward Anderson.....Iowa 
1838. a Petohend Farlow. \ eee Aga ery ar 1940... Clack, D. Shaughnessy - - Stan itor 
1987- ert _ oe DiGR eae ert: Tech 1942. “William ye Alexander ae ’* [Georgia Tex. 
PEC Wa ete ; 
Professional Football Champions by Years : an 
m Year Year Team Year Team 


5 —) Giants | 1933—Chicago Bears 1938—New York Giants ~ 
: ed york, New York Giants. | 1939—Green Bay Pa ckers ; 
1922—Canton Bulldogs Was Eseries’ Steam sees Detralt as Brae ss 


B res Se =i Baan Be Bay Packers |1936—Green Bay Packers 1541—Chicago Bears FS, 
; Beret Shicago eveland ‘lardinals he Sees Bay Packers |1937—Washington Red- fee Bates Red- 4 
1926—Frankford Yellow re aa ee Bay Packers . skins USM 


Jackets 2—Chicago Bears cant Gea 
a ate champions from sag a pased on the playoff system which started in that year. ; | L 


j 
; 


Sporting Events—Football Scores 


GREAT LAKES 
20—Fort Riley.....- 
‘Purdue 


21—In 
25—Marquette...... 
19—Notre Dame.... 


7 

deere fae 

12—Camp Grant. . 0 
ee 


HARVARD 
Crimson 
7—Camp Edwards. - 
O0—Worcest’r Poly. . 
tee poe weed 


— 
§Bostan College. . 


HOLY CROSS 
Crusaders 


20—Brown......... 
32—Coast ne Canale 

7—Cornell. 
14—Colgate. . 


> es 
CNMISOCSCHW 


ILLINOIS 
Illini 
0—Camp Grant. 
18—Iowa P.-F. 


9—Io 
26—Onio State. .... 
6—Northwestern. .. 


840 
College and Service Football Scores For 1943 
ARKANSAS CAMP GRANT ~ CORNELL 
Razorbacks 23-—Dlinois......... 0 Big Red 
G22: CiiUl. s,s 3| O—Michigan....... 26 | 7—Bucknell.. ie 
= Pexgs hoes 34 | 10-—Wisconsin....... 7 | 27—Sampson 13 
0—Texas A. & M... 13| 7—Marquette...... 1 | WG ENE Reco . 46 
7—Rice. . ya 204. 0=—Purdue. 27. 4 . 19 | 3@—Princeton. ee 
1 oF OPE At eee 12] 7—Minnesota 13 | 20—Holy Cros 7 
13-—Okla. A. & M 19 | 13—Ft. Riley. . 13} 7—Colgate........ 20 
O—Tuilsa..........- 61 | O—Great_Lakes 12 | 33—Columbia....... 6 
‘| 13—Iowa Pre-F. 28 | 13—Penn State..... 0 
6—Fort Riley 10 | O—Dartmouth..... 20 
ARMY 14—Penn. ........-- 20 
Cadets 
ER 
27—Villavova.....-. 1 ie herpes KILM 
jaa — y Plebes.... 20 
prota : 4 ees Saracens. . AB DA ee 
1 Rha cto - O13 OO NY. Fa \ Se ee ee 9 
qe Stennis * 43 | 12—Lakehurst N. 26 | 47—Coast Guard. ... : 
0—Notre Dam 296 | 47—Brooklyn....-.. LA ee koe re 
16—Sampson N ‘ ae Columbia. ; 
4 S) orne. 
1:13 epee ae Lat pee. 42—Princeton 
Bg. socheetes ders 2 40 
—-Case..........- 
BAINBRIDGE NAVAL TeRigh ee Se 0 
gCnmpieieune.. .0| 4 Wiewinias <2 3 | ,DEL MONTE P.-F. | 
57—Fort Monroe, . 0| 6—Pittsburgh...... 45 33—St. Mary’s...... 
26—Curtis Bay CG.. 7 34—Pleasanton N 6 
49—Camp Lee...... 0 7J—Coll. of Ey a 16 
72—Phila C.C.N. Y 34—San Pence 0 
Yellowjackets... 0 Beavers 26—U. C: Bene heed 7 
54—Curtis Bay CG 0 | 99Brooklyn. . LG aoe Kiar s P.-F.. raf 
46—Maryland....... Q—Swarthmore..... -79 7—California....... 
12—Camp Kilmer 13 
13—aArmy Plebes.... 13 
BATES 6—Brooklyn....-.. 19 DUKE 
6—Coast Guard. ... 25 POM omen pe ten oS 
21—Woreest’r Tech. 7 CLEMSON aS oat beet 
UNS its. 31 Tigers 42—N. C. Pre-F.. 0 
13—Camp Cds jel 7 | 12—Presbyterian.... 13 | 13—Navy........-. 14 
6—Coast Guard.... 27 | 19——N. C. poe Sag oe 7 | 14—No. Carolina. . 7 
Ge Tutts.......¢-. 6| 7—V.M.L......-. 12 | 14—Georgia Tech... - 7 
6—So. Carolina.... 33 | 75—N_ C. State..... 0 
12—Wake Forest.... 41 | 49—Virginia........ 0 
BROOKLYN 36—Davidson....... 6 |27—No.Carolina:..; 6 
Kingsmen 6—Ga-Pre-F.. .= 5.5 32 
inca 2 poses Tech.... 41 


6—C. C. 
25—Buffalo Army... 0 
ine Seg a College. - 37 


12-—Rutgets........: 


BROWN 
Bears 
0—Holy Cross.,.-.- 
35—Tutts.........'.:. 
62—Camp Kilmer. . 3 
“Sa goin ec aise) 


21—Yale............ 20 
#4 — Coast poses 31 
PEPIN Visitas caie/e's1 5 = 59 
14—Colgaie. aabes <6 21 
Sy 
Bisons 

6—Cornell......... “4 
0—Penn State...... 14 
14—Muhlenberg..... 6 
6—F. & M......... 12 
8—Villanova....... 12 
7—Temple......... 6 
19—Muhlenberg.. 0 
13—Lakehurst...... 0 
MO-SCAR Nees ieee 13 
21—F. &M..... dee ee 

CALIFORNIA 

Golden Bears 
27—St. Mary’s...... 12 
LUN Ee SR a % 
6—Pacifie Col...... 12 
70 OF via. Cana 0 


bu ee pwc es 


s 5 6 
0—Alameda C. G... it 


12—Woreester 


31—Brown. 34 
COLGATE 
Red seagee 
7—Rochester. . 0 
Q—Army.....6-.45 42 
O—Penn State... 2. 0 
6—Rochester....... 14 
20—Cornell......:.: 7 
7—Holy Cross..... 14 
BO ie PST aso 0 
41—Columbia. . 0 
AI——BYOWALs fe,0's 02> wl 14 


COLL, oF res 
uard 


14—Coast G 7 
13—St. Mary’sP.-F.. 7 
19—U. C. 7 
12—California. .. 6 
16—Del Monte P v7 
Oo buGitkcnues. SC 
19—St. Mary’ 8. 7 
43—Yuma Air B.... 0 
COLUMBIA 
Lions 
7—Princeton....... 26 
ee © AIO aos Oe esas 20 
O—=APMY.. 6 ik as 52 
(P= Pent. ose. oes 33 
6—Cornell. . 33 
13—Dartmouth. aaa 


FRANK. & MARSH. 
fA Boao 12 


GEORGIA 
Bulidogs 
25—Presbyterian 7 
Cy foe ag ~ ee a 34 
7—Wake Forest.... 0 
7—Daniel Field.... 18 
6——L. Bo UL ised. 27 
39—Howard........ 0 
oy ee 12 


3: ieee Gg OUa7. 
“0-—-Georgia Tech... 48 


GEORGIA PRE-FL. 


19— Daniel Field. 13 
7—Georgia Tech... 35 
53—Newberry...... 0 
20—N. Car. P.-F. 7 
14—Tulane.:....... 1 
32—Clemson........ 


GEORGIA TECH, 
Yellow a cae 


avy 
O—Colgate. . .. 41 | 48—Geo: 


INDIANA 


6—Northwestern. .. 
54—Nebraska....... 


7—Great Dake c 
O—Purdue.. 


IOWA 
Hawkeyes 
7—Great Lakes 


32—Minnesota.... ‘; . 


IOWA STATE 
Cyclones - 
13—Iowa eer 5 
13—K 


A ga BO 5 ASA Ane id. AE Re NTMI es 


ae 


ae ME 


Sporting Events—Football Scores 841. 
MICHIGAN N.C, STATE PITTSBURGH 
. Wolverines Wolfpack Panthers 
Q | 26—Camp Grant. . 0} 18—Newport News.. Qj} QO—Notre Dame.... 41 
Steen 19 | 57—W. Michigan. . 6} 7—Clemson........ O—Great Lakes.... 40 
ain 13 | 2i—Northwestern. 7} O—Camp Davis.... 27 | 20—West Va........ 
Rw es 0 ae Dame. . 35 | 6—Wake Forest. . &4 | 25—Illinois......... 
eee 7 | 49—Minnesota...... 6| T—Greenville Army 6 | 18—Bethany..... 
- 52 | 42-—Illinois......... 6 | 13—No. Spine ies 25 | 45—Carnegie T 
. 26 | 23—Indiana... Q—Duke. ... 75 | 6—Ohio State 


. 12} 27—Wisconsin. . 0 


6 2 
2 20—Davidson. . O—Penn State... 


of 45—Ohio State. . 7—N. C. Pre-F..:.) 21 
ee CY +e es PRINCETON 
KANSAS STATE MINNESOTA NORTHWESTERN 
Wildcats Gophers Idcats 
47 26—Missouri Se eesstes aa 13 | 14—Indiana........ 
SETAT. 54—Nebraska....... 0] 7—Michigan....... 
pees 25 | 13—Camp Grant.... 7 | 13—Great Lakes 
Jee ie 3| 6—Michigan....... 49] 13—Ohio State... ._. 


6—Northwestern... 42 


42—Minnesota...... 
41—Wisconsin. . ‘ 
6—Notre Dam 


53—Mllinois..... *PURDUE 
23: Gt takes 13 
— Gt. eee 
NOTRE DAME 21—Marquette...... 0 
0 MISSOURI Fighting Irish nois 21 
RES 7 Tigers a et 19—Camp Grant.... 0 
35__Michigan. 30—Ohio State. ..... coe 
50— Wisconsin 
47—Illinois 
33—Navy..... 
26—Army:......... 
25—Northwestern.. . 
14— Iowa Pre-F...... 
14—Great Lakes... .. 


OHIO STATE 


Buckeyes 
13—Iowa Pre-F...... 
27—Missouri........ 
pat Lakes..... 
O—_Northwesterii. .. 
14—Indiana........ / 
46—Pittsburgh...... 
29—TIllinois......... 
7—Michigan....... | 
Noaptea > oot wees ; 
ooners 
0 | 22—Navai Air St.... 6 6—-Brooklyn.-..... 12 
7 | 22—Okla. A.&M.... 13 i 
PAX: Game. 2 ST. MARY'S a 
28—Geo' Tech... 14 37—Kansis State... 0 ie en Gaels 7 
6—Notre Dame. 33 | 21—Iowa State...... Tl ee ee eer : 
24—Penn. recht : ay ier -e ; 
$3 a ee 2771) Q | 26—Nebraska. 
NEBRASKA OKLAHOMA A. & M; 
pelea” 8 Cornhuskers 21—Texas Tech. . ; st. MARY'S PRE- 
lavy. 0Q—Norman Navy 7—Pacific... 13 
GT) Cn Us nen UBC. 13 
re-F. 6—Tulsa.......--- 39—California 0 4 
Loy plone tata 6—March Field 7 
eres 1p toe Sens fg | Denver. --- +s 8) 1 Manos ee 
SEA peeps nig A Eg cg 14—Del Monte P.-¥. 37 ; 
TTE waeri-tt + AMPSON NAVAL 
MARQUE NORTH CAROLINA |47-Pington... s 4 
eo Avalanche Tar Heels EY ale eed oe “o 
2 7—Georgia Tech.... 20) 7—Dartmovth..... 7 
sues S00 A\<) 19_Penn Btate .se-e- O]| 74 —Lakehurst.....- 0 
23—Jacksonville. .... 0 | 33 Columbia... -.- 0 
Duke 14 REIN oe oda - 7 
—NAVy...:-- 0 
‘o. Carolina —Army . 16 
rnell.....---- 2g—Muhienberg..... 7 
PENN STATE so. CALIFORNIA ~ 
posta | Lions |, T 6 
NA | 1 ucknell...-..-- 
Re lige” Gone Caroitna:.. 219 0 
O—Navy..-.------- 31 | O—Colgate.....-.-- “+ 49 “ae 
ace: : G—Duke. 0... -01'42)| 6—Navy.--.---.-- Te g 
23—Camp Davis . 18 4o—Maryiand.. 13 _—Onitt Bee 
7—Ga. Pre-F......- 20 | 32—W. Vir nia pee 8 San Diego N: ee 
12—Wake Forest. ... 20) ,Q-—Comer - 18 6— Maren field. 28 : 
MS G'Sate 07) 7 | 14— Pittsburgh. 0 | 26—U.C, L. A...--. 
untied team. 


. 3 
<Jescune ed ae 7 eee a og 


$42 


SOUTH CAROLINA TEXAS CHRISTIAN 
Gamecocks 4 Horned Frogs 
21—Presbyterian.... 7 | 13—Arkansas....... 0 
33—Clemson.....,... 6 Texas A.& M... 13 
20—Charieston C. G. 0 | 25—Okla: A.& Mi... 0 
6—No. Carolina,... 21} O—L. 8. U........% 14 
13—Wake Forest.... 2 | 20—-Texas Tech..... 40 
A= TORAS ivy cauhiie es 46 
SO. METHODIST G==Rivesnki ven s 13 
Mustangs OF=B. eM eOt iss 5s 13 
TF THUlSh ss 5s hotest 20 
6—N. Tex. State... 20 
RACE) cee tcp at ics a 0 
Hr ecina Wee ori ie 
HS TOXRS). 05 no es 
O—Texas A. & M... 22 TULANE 
12—Arkansas....... 14 Green Wave 
6—Texas Tech..... 7 PY tas nid ay Nay... a 
nag] i SHEN Oa sa 0 FICE ee be es 
ae ipa PreFiight | 1 
" —Ga, Pre-Flight. . 
oh ge e O—Georgia Tech... 33 
27—V. M.1 = ea) 27 ES Ure pence 0. 
13—Swarthmore..... 6 
OrSSATON Yi. oe eure aia 51 
6—Ursinus. ... 10 
6—Bucknell...0./..' 7 
6—Holy Cross..... » 42 ** TULSA 
O—Penn State..... 13 Golden Hurricane 
7—Villanova....... 341: 90-—S.' M. Us... .c..5 7 
34—Texas Tech..... 7 
TEXAS 56—Utah. ois 0 
Longhorns 20—-Oklahoma...... 6 
7—Southwestern... 14 | 6—S'west’n (Tex.) 6 
13—Oklahoma...... 7 | 55—Okla. A. & M 
34—Arkansas. .. O} 61—ArkKansas....... 0 
' 58—Rice. . . 0 
20—S. M. U. 0 
46—T..O.U... 3 7 
27—Texas A. & M 13 
U.C. L.A 
TEXAS A. & M. Bruins 


Texas Aggies USE ai tee we 
pi Sia Meiers 7—Pacific Coll. : 


_ * Indicates undefeated, untied team. 
| ** Indicates undefeated, but tied team. 


Records of Post Season Football Games 


(Figures in parentheses after games denote attendance). 


ROSE BOWL 
(Pasadena, Calif.) 


‘Year 
1916—Washington State 14, Brown 0, 


4 ye 
1930—Southern California 47, Pittsburgh 14. 
1931—Alabama 24, Washington State 0. 
1932—Southern California 21, Tulane 12. 
1933—Southern California 35, Pitt 0. 
1934—Columbia 7, Stanford 0. 
1935—Alabama 29, Stanford 13. 
1936—Stanford 7, Southern Methodist 0. 
' 1937—Pittsburgh 21, Washington 0. 

_ 1938—California 13, Alabama 0, (90,000) 
1939—Southern California 7, Duke 3, (91,000) 
1940—Southern California 14, Tennessee 0 (92,000). 
1941—Leland Stanford 21, Nebraska 13 (91,500). 
1942*—Oregon State 2, Duke 16 (56,000). 

“sa Anh ie 9): U...C. ey 3 
e 2 game was play: 
because of the war. 


4 SUGAR BOWL 
(New Orleans, La,) 

1985—Tulane 20, Temple 14. 
1986—Texas Christian 3, Louisiana State 2. 
1987—Santa Clara 21, Louisiana State 14. 
1938—Santa Clara 6, Louisiana 0. (45,000) 
1939—Texas Christian. 15, Carnegie 7. (50,000) 
1940—Texas A. and M. 14, Tulane 13 (73,000). 
1941—Boston College 19, Tennessee 13 (73,181). 


,000). 
in Durham, N, o,, 


e 


VILLANOVA *WASHINGTON ¥ 
’ Wildcats Huskies a 
35—Muhlenberg..... 12 | 35—Whitman....... ; 
O—Army....4...5. 27 | 47—Spokane A. B 4 
-7—-Sampson Nav... 17 | 27-—March Field. .,, — 
12—-Bucknell........ 8 | 41—Spokane A. B..._ 
27—Lakehurst...... 14 at 
45—Princeton....... 22 
7—Holy Cross..... 12 
34—Temple.....5.. 7 et 
WEST VIRGINIA | 
Mountaineers , 
er! daig oP tote iad 
VIRGINIA £| O-—Pitt..........--. 
Cavaliers 6—Maryland....... . 
6—West Va... 0 | 32—Carnegie Tech... © 
7—Richmond...... = Pelee hicee ei Oe Ae, 3 
ag Rpt News-- 170 | of omerhanyeaaee a 
39—Maryland...... 0 
URCL eles 49 
7—North Carolina,. 54 
WISCONSIN 
Badgers 
7—Marquette...... 33} 
V.M.I 7—Camp Grant.... 14 
Cadets ae Fein a) tate = 
pee 27 | O—Notre Dame... 
12—Clemson 7| 3 ee 
O—Richmond - 271 o—Norwestern... 
O—Wake Forest.... 21 Mi ae Bas 
O—Virginia.... 22. 34) oo Nene eee 
7—Georgia........ 46 a eee 
14—Maryland...... 21 
core 
WAKE FOREST 13—Mublenberg..... 
20—Camp Davis.... 24 | 12—Rochester....... 
7—Maryland.. . 13 | 20—Coast Guard. ... 
oe rgia. . 7 | 7—Penn... 02. 
54—N. C. Stat 6 | 20—Celumbia 
21—V. M.I 0 7—Army..... 


41—Clemson. . 
20—N. C. Pre- : 
2—south Carolina. . 


1942*—Fordham 2, Missouri 9 (73,000).. 
1943—Tennessee"14, Tulsa 7 (70,000). ; 

*The 1942 game was played in New Orleans 
because of the war. 

ORANGE BOWL: 
(Miami, Fla.) 
1933—Miami 7, Manhattan 0. 
1934—Duquesne 33, Miami 7. 
1935—Bucknell 26, Miami 0. 
1936—Cattholic U. 20, Mississippi 19. 
1937—Duquesne 13, Mississippi State 12. 
1938—Auburn 6, Michigan State 0. (18,970) 
1939—Tennessee 17, Oklahoma 0, (32,191) 
1940—Georgia Tech 21, Missouri 7 (36,500). : 
1941—Mississippi State 17, Georgetown,7 (35.001: ). 
1942—Georgia 40, Texas Christian 26 (35,505). 
1943—Alabama 37, Boston College 21 (26,166). 
SUN BOWL 
(El Paso, Tex.) 

1936—Hardin-Simmons.14, New Mexico State 14, 
1937—Hardin-Simmons 34, Texas College of Mines6. 
1938—West Virginia 7, Texas Tech 6. (12,500) © 
1939—Utah 26, New Mexico 0. (13,500) a) 
1940—Catholic U. 0, Arizona State of Temple | 


000). 
1941—Western Reserve 26, Arizona State of Temple 
13 (14,000). a 


3 (14, 
1942—Tulsa 6, Texas Tech 0 (14,000). a 
1943—Second Air Force 13,. Hardin-Simmons 7 


(16,000). ie. 
COTTON BOWL ie 
(Dallas, Tex.) 


1937—Texas Christian 16, Marquette 6. 
1938—Rice. 28, Colorado U. 14, (37,000) 
1939—St. Mary’s 20, Texas Tech. 13. (40,000) 
3940—Clemson 6, Boston College 3 (20,000). 
1941—Texas A & M 13, Fordham 12 (45,500). 
1942—Alabama 29, Texas Aggies 21 (38,000). 


(16) 5 
1943—Texas 14, Georgia Tech 1 (36,620). 


. United States—Increase in Cost of Living 843 


Retail Food Costs; Cost of Living Increases 
ource: States Di t t_of Li . 
_ "FOOD COSTS IN 81 U.S. CIEIES, 194s 18g Satisties 
(1935-1939=109) 

os Foods 


Mr. i eae 137.4 = 1B. oon tS a ee ; 
EUS lee 140.6 15. cna Sige ae eee 134 
_PERCENT OF INCREASE IN THE COST OF LIVING TO MODERATE-INCOME FAMILIES 
pe ‘ Percent of Increase between 

br ayer 1941, | September 15, 1942, 


an and sg 
September 15, 1943 September 15, 1943 


POOH AMO 


5.2 
8.5 
5.3 
0.0 
1.4 
2.2 
5.0 


INDEXES OF COSTS OF GOODS hey ey WAGE EARNERS FOR LARGER CITIES 
i ¢ - — 


; Fuel House- 

All Cloth- i . | Miscella- 

licens Food ing Rent pe ps Oe news 

Ce ee 120.7 133.0 126.0 108.0 107.3 123.8 113.2 

ad See 121.0 133.6 126.2 108.0 107 .2 124.1 113.6 

122.8 137.4 127.6 108.0 107.4 124.5 114.5 

124.1 140.6 127.9 108.0 107.5 124.8 114.9 

Seite Ae «0 125.1 143.0 127.9 108.0 107.6 125.1 115.3 

Ra a that, x 2 124.8 141.9 127.9 108.0 107.7 125.4 115.7 

a See ee 123.9 139.0 129.1 108.0 107.6 125.6 116.1 

. sees Se...) 123.4 137. 129.6 108.0 107.7 125.9 116.5 
memepe. 16.....2...... 123.9 137.4 132.5 108.0 107.7 126.3 117 


COST OF LIVING IN LARGE CITIES 
nt changes since Aug., 1939, Jan., 1941, and other specified dates*: data are for Sept. 15, 1943 


Percentage Changes 
Sept. 15, 1942 | Aug. 15, 1939 | Jan. 1, 1941 | May 15, 1942 
to to to to 
Sept. 15, 1943 | Sept. 15, 1943 | Sept. 15, 1943 | Sept. 15, 1943 
+5.2 425.7 +22.9 +6.8 


3.6 +24.0 421.5 +6.2 - 
So eae ta4 +28.3 425.2 t 
Sl Se eee 43.7 +26.1 424.3 
4.1 27.4 +23.2 +4.1 
t6:6 $353 +22.8 4914 
+5.0 *495.5 +g UF tF9 
> bh +5.9 +26.4 +22.9 + 7.4 
cranton....... +5.2 +26.2 +22.2 i¢ 
North Central ‘ 
25.3 22.2 +6:2 
+32 tori 424.2 +6.7’ 
$7.3 428.3 425.8 +8.0 
4511 +26.3 4:93) 20a 44.7 
44.7 +97:2 422.3: + 
+5.3 +25.2 422.4 t 
23.0 423.3 +6.3 
13-5 Tota +18.9 +4.4 
45.1 +25.0 421.4 +61 
27.1 +24.8 
+3 t34-7 425.1 +6.6 
+8.6 433.9 429.4 t 
47.4 +34.0 +30.3 
44/1 424.5 422.5 a! 
+815 +33.4 +30.7 +9.6 
+5.5 425.3 +23.6 +7.7 
BE 29.5 425.6 +75 
t46 $393 428.7 + 
45.1 +28.9 +26.6 + 
2.5 +21.0 +6.2 
173 +30:7 428.1 ° + 
+3.8 423.3 421.6 4+5.2 
; 24.8 ° +22.3 +6200 — 
133 $8'9 +26.5 ae 
+39 +26.5 $23.4 6.8 
+4.2 427.4 425.2 : 


a 
° 
-» 


me nt chan are based on index 
fabled workers fn large cities. 
for May 15, 1942, not available. ; 


the cost of goods purchased by wage earners and 


“Se 


844 United States—Revenue Collections 


Internal Revenue Collections Year Ended June 30, 


Source: U;.S. Treasury Department ia me 


Misc. Internal Employment |+Total income Total Income: 


Revenue ‘axes Rey. Collection Taxes 
5.53)  $74,111,646.6 
Ine: $54,897,836.31) $13,421.33 | Saas OL 24 o1673,242: 
pons etEeeeets 3912 333.89 54,749,417.75 35,663.210.7 
is. 15,173,883. 12 3)912,323.8' 749,417. 663,2 
a ealite 895.46] 694/178,629.85| - 337,051,426 
Ist California... 1/1... .. 0.65. 301,846,307.76 55,280,895.46| 694,178,629.) - 337,061 
6th California...............-]  302,828,801.22 55,818,120.3 eee 58. BOL at 
COLOTHAG sisi re helen 45,829,299.92 8,758,390.95 117,961,810.30 3829S ae 
Connectiovt........--..--.-.-| 282,898,500.33/ $381 0'ga7-80| S1.S07,506.81|  147;228.2586 
Roden. Fe ee are 54,337,109.52 10;268,375.79 155,889,808.83 Fo! 284 323 
oo eae se g74 079.69 FT 68.10 196 489 263.26 45,364,418.4 
ae est tietitts| | oh OESUESH| 1gShGIOHEE GS) ren eiO On 
Sch Tilinols. Bh Tea 179,805,297.87 10,554,919-92 286,670, 797.50 9 90310.8 
Pnbinhas ma ct hoy 268,329,435.39 24,107,539-37|  497,623,291.90 05,186 
ERSTE eo ate Ne ee 39,364,487.20 9/327,087.01 137,694,63 3 122,008,088 
Ngaridanet Mae ie foe eke 48/210,577.18 15,010,923.77 64,042, 169 32 00,820,688. 
RGHEGER VER eco ciel ute ei. 322°890,907.31 13,294,751.77|  420,607,051-15 pert 
Tpulbintiaveeen fie coi se. be. 66,908,591.81 10,961,111.13 165,360,489 62 87,490,7 
ao phe eee f 39'661,223.27| 591,1621667.38 299,922,848. 
; 55,591,885.44) _ 800,561,603.08) 423,455,007 
i 92'650,065.44| 1,187,970,823.49| 604, 74, 
a 27,842,812.41 06,701,966.27| 160.702 05s 
: 3,567,315.66 48,910,871.01 31,431, 
: 31,282,253.85} 396,608,002.51 180,33 509 
3 10,680,896.53}  143,698/071.15 69,5: 0,788 
8205. 1,746,583.02 40,414,409.81 24°699, 
“0: see ee 40 SRT oo 16,056, 177 
a Cal ge Soa 4°747,315.03 ;211. *919.703.92 056, 
Neve ian pahire Be MIR hc 15,704,753.60 3,239.672.58 42'083.338.46 23, 138,918 
ist New Jersey.............-- 63,379,151.49 9'967,451.42) , 149/292,009.44 on 48. 408.8 
Bth New Jersey........-..... 316,688,047.83 40,996,684.66|  651,798,868.41 941141 
(Se softer iO03s|  oRSEEED GS] AtECh GIES] ke 
k 7455, 879. ,531,345. i 
Bia Now York Taweshged ot) gu sz e35 77) 1.eodeias2024)  SinepbaaD 
Yor’ 196,435. $954,702. »415,866,299. 715, 
Hon New York 0e-s5;.coL ds] 2eA0e een.7e] Sie 747 Sie eee 
TK. . > : * 7 , - fi 
Bath New ork. 182°762,690.83 21:039:874.90]  357,845,979.91 154,043,400. 
North Carolina............... 527; 85,051 27 19,5 8,074.22 672,381,566.56 125,357, 
Thee a ae ee 429, 626. i ,758. S 
te onto A 218,086,229.09 20,351,255.15|  423/235,864.70| 184,798,380. 
OP ONION Ieee ss wes 633,829.1 10,706,112.50|  190,033/509.50 693, 
MitmObiowss acs ks ceecc lll 45,293,299.52 7,442,130. 105,490,650.63 52,755,220. 
Maton ae kek okeoel cw 312/040;155.81 62,086,268.63|  907,195,743.75| 533,069,319. 
OBlaoOMmale.csi. 0. i... 67,636,487.07 9/935,664,74|  156,756,917.58 79,184,765.7% 
Oregon......... "558,02: 13/000;291.42|  130/529/719.07 72,971, ; 
ist Pennsylvania 439/278,859.95 80,460,149.96]  968,410,944.11| 448,671,934 
12th Pennsylvania. 137,074,725 22'892'254.51| 231,821,090.38 LS 
23rd Pennsylvania 75,630,609.43 '963.704.7 807,636,686.81| 377,042,372. 
Rhode Island 581,715.90 9,550,777.80| ~~ 156,600,224.42 -467,7 
South Carolina,......... 1... 55,769,999.52 6,678,058.29|  105,881,312.05 ,433,2 
uth Dakota '661,870.8 1,032,513.67 16,585,224.08 10,890,839 
TERT <2 SR ee 60,533,718.31 12/659,554.11|  162,140;676.37 947,403. 
ist Texas 105,248/094.12 20,647,359.88 06,566,545.78| _ 180,671,091.7 
Ovi Ge Wes a Oe a rn 69,815,632.68 17,214,736.35|  229,546,769.65| 142,516,400.6 
tah.. 16.483,766.42 3/812,329.34 5,409, 300.02 25,113,204.2 
MapRIOt sche so ce sss asl. 16,180,936.00 2/384,716.37 32/142'911.57 13,577,259.2C 
CRETE AS 9 ee 413,101,790.59 21,625,823.33|  563,524.259.17| 128/796.645.25 
Washington. .. 122°030,548.78 2,913,762.04]  291/970,440.31|  147,026,131.4 
West Virginia 1024'359.52 '976,525.8 99}617,786.41 52,616,901, 
- Wisconsin. ; . 260,013,340.76 25,436,957.57|  460,655,616.5 175,205,315.24 
. Wyoming 3,937,733.10 974.81 16,598,339.07 11,794,631.16 


$10,407,912,774.49 


$1,498,705,033.59] $22,371,386,496.55|$10,464,768,688.4 
STATES AND TERRITORIES, PART OF OR MORE THAN ONE DISTRICT q 


Puerto Rico... 


Of the 1943 internal revenue collections the chief sources, 
Capital stock tax, $328,794,971; estate tax, $424 
Liquor, $1,423,646,456; tobacco, $923,857,283; 
Of the liquor taxes, distilled spirits, domestic, yielded $698,46 
Of the tobacco taxes cigarettes (the ordinary 
Of the manufacturers’ excise taxes, gasoline 
Of the miscellaneous taxes, 
986,794; use of motor vehicles, 
1937, $53,551,777. 


outside of income and taxes were: 
30,599; gift tax, $32,965,079. 
ecumentary, i 


5,155,286. ‘ wr 
343; malt liquors, $455,634,421. 
size) $835,230,743. ; ‘ Mal 
yielded $288,785,826. y | 
telephone, telegraph, radio, etc., $91,174,496; local phone service, $66,- 
$146,289,284; theatre and other admissions, $154,4 10,723; Sugar act ¢ 


Chronology, 


1942-1943 


- RECORD OF 


The 1942—-DECEMBER 


¢. 1—Floods in Venezuela drowned many persons 
at El Cobre. 

p. 2—In New York City, Anthony Cramer, 42, 
Ms sentenced to 45 years and fined $10,000 for 


nm. 
3—Near Halifax, Nova Scotia, two girl war 
Workers, who had received the award of a plane 
flight for Victory Loan work, were killed with 
the crew of a bomber when it crashed in the 
harbor a couple of minutes after taking off. 
4—President Roosevelt directed liquidation of 
the WPA (Work Projects Administration). 
Navy patrol bombing plane with nine aboard, 
from San Diago, vanished at sea. 
S—An Army plane crashed near Montgomery, 
Ala., killing 12 persons. 
ec. 6—The President named Claude R. Wickard, 
tary of .Agriculture, Food Administrator, 
orders to ‘‘assume full responsibility for and 
gontrol over the nation’s food program.”’ 
$—The French Government has ordered all 
ws to carry special identity cards and has re- 
ieted their movements, the Paris radio re- 
Eventually, all Jews in France will be 
ed to wear adistinguishing yellow star, 
broadcast said. 
® crash of an Army plane off Tampa, Fia., 
ied six persons. , 
hirty-seven women patients were burned to 
<< Aa * lea New Zealand, in the mental 
OSD re. 
10—The cyclone in the Midnapore district of 
enesal, Oct. 15 and 16, killed 11,000 persons, it 
‘as disclosed by the Governor’s report. 
12—In St. John’s, Newfoundland, fire and 


ported 


i 


i am were under way. 
: 3——A strike at 4 P.M. without notice, which 
“Raalted the delivery of the New York City daily 
| newspapers, except PM and the Brooklyn Daily 
wiagle, was called by the Newspaper and Mail 
PDeliverers Union, an independent, 3,000-member 
‘reganization. Officers of the striking union, 
ded by Joseph Simons, the president, defied 
War Labor Board by saying that since the 
mion was an independent organization it was 
ot bound by the no-strike pledge given for the 
| @uration of the war by other groups of organized 
bor. ‘The strikers finally agreed to return to 
ork pending arbitration and did so at 1:15 A.M., 
17 


bee 15 A Western Airlines plane from Salt Lake 
Utah, crashed in the desert in Cedar Valley, 
Fairfield, ‘Utah, killing 17 of the i9 persons 


rd. 

sident Enrique Penaranda de Castillo de- 
d martial law in five tin-mining areas in 

plivia, to prevent ‘‘extremists,’’ alleged to 
ude Nazi-controlled elements acting under 

lers from Berlin, from hampering tin produc- 


The Congress had 
. It had ap- 


ses. 
ar st. Louis, Mo., killed 
en persons; 
me which fell near St. P: 

sh of an Army plane at 


rsons. 
Bye teon Henderson submitted his resigna- 
Dt aaa tor of the Office of Price 
tion. * i 
United States S 
otice 


reme Court ruled 
ed in 


broug! 


THE YEAR 
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with 13 persons aboard, after asking for landing 
instructions. 


Dec. 22—Collision of two Army planes southeast 


of Pueblo, Colo. killed seven persons. 


—Rain-loosened boulders and dirt tumbling down 


& road-bordered hillside buried a bus at Ali- 
quippa near Pittsburgh, Pa., killing 22 of 25 
home-bound war workers. 

—An Army plane crash near Fairfield, Calif., killed/ 
five persons. 

Dec. 23—Quota restrictions on imports into the 
United States of crude and fuel oil from Mexico 
are removed and the tariff duty is reduced 50 
per cent under a reciprocal trade agreement con- 
cluded between the two countries. 

Dec. 24—The President signed a joint resolution 
increasing the pay of about 1,277,000 government 
employes and ordered all Federal offices to adopt 
a 48-hour week, to eliminate every nonessential 
service, tu seize every opportunity for impreving 
the speed and efficiency of work, and to conserve 
manpower, materials and money. This measure 
provides time and one-half pay for employes 
working more than 40 hours a week or a flat 10 
per cent increase to those whose work does not 
lend itself to an overtime schedule. 

Dec. 27—At Almonte, Ontario, a Canadian Pacific 
eastbound troop train crashed into the rear of 
a@ local passenger train for Montreal, killing 34 
persons. 

—Four persons were kilied in an Army plane crash 
near Haymarket, Va. 

Dec. 29—In Chicago, Roger Touhy, Edward Darlak 
and Basii Hugh Banghart, three of the seven 
felons who escaped from the Illinois State Prison 
Oct. 9, were captured by FBI Agents. The trio 
had been in hiding since Dec. 5. Several hours 
earlier two others of the gang, James O’Connor 
and St. Clair McInerny,.had been shot to death 
by FBI agents when they drew guns in a flat, 
when ordered to surrender. On Dec. 16, Matthew 
Nelson was arrested in a Minneapolis hotel, and 
William Steward was caught in Chicago. 

Dec. 30—An Army Flying Fortress crashed near 
Musselshell, Mont., killing 12 persons. 


ries have made thousands of persons temporarily 
homeless, with small loss of life. < 


1943—JANUARY 


Jan. 4—Cities and towns in Eastern Ontario and 
Western Quebec struggled to clear snow-blocked 
highways and patch disrupted communications 
systems after the worst winter storm in years 
had raged over the New Year holiday. 

—The United States Supreme Court reversed the 
conviction of Thomas J. Pendergast, former 
Democratic political boss of Kansas City, Mo. 
and two others on a charge of criminal contempt 
of court in connection with Missouri’s $10,000,000 
fire insurance settlement. The reversal also ap- 
plied to Robert Emmett O’Malley, former Mis- 
souri Superintendent of Insurance, and A. L 
McCormack, St. Louis insurance agent. 

Jan. 5—In Chicago, fire in a bowling alley— 
Beverly Recreation Parlor—killed six persons and 
injured 33. 

Jan. 6—The 78th Congress opened in Washington. 
The House reelected Sam Rayburn as eee 
Jan. 7—The New York State Court of Appeals 
reversed the conviction of a member of Jehovah’s 
Witnesses, who had been tried under 4 Monroe 


ing to sell Bibles and religious tracts without a 
license. The ordinance was an anti-peddling 
ordinance of the town of Irondequoit. A similar 
conviction was upheld by the United States Su- 
preme Court in a divided opinion when the 
question of religious freedom under the Federal 
Constitution was involved. The New York State 
Court said: ‘The Bill of Rights embodied in the 
Constitution of the State and nation is not an 
arbitrary restriction upon the powers of govern- 
ment. it is a guarantee of those rights whic 
are essential to the preservation of the freedom 
of the individual—rights which are a part of our 
democratic traditions and wnich no government 
may invade.’’ 

Jan 9—At Caboronic, Spain, 15 persons were killed 
when a British passenger airliner cau ne a in 
e Tagus 


Dec. 31—Floods in the Ohio River and its tributa- © 


County ordinance for distributing and attempt- — 


River. 
Jan. 11—A $108,903,923 budget, of which $100,- 
000,000,000 go for war costs in the fiscal year 


ee ee, eee eee mee 
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1944, was sent to Congress by President R 

Ve rete who asked for an. increase in Federal re- 
ceipts of $16,000,000,000 annually hy higher. 

; taxes, compulsory savings or both. 

_ —In India, Professor 
FY Vous Tutt, ‘Osalal Tresen, 05) au tlian 
—In New York City, Carlo Tresca, 09, 

radical who had lived in the United States many 
: years, was shot to death at Fifth Avenue and 
>» 15th Street when he emerged from the office of 
his newspaper ‘‘El Martello.”’ ‘ 

-. Jan. 14—The New England States were shaken 
- by two earthquakes, the first apparently starting 
of Portland, Me., and the second ten seconds 
later off Cape Ann, Mass., with the tremors 
converging into the New York City area. Most 
severe shocks were recorded in New Hampshire 
“and Maine, but Massachusetts, Vermont, Con- 
- necticut and Rhode Island also reported tremors 
_ of varying intensity. : 
Jan. 15—An American four-motor transport plane, 
under contract to the United States Army, carry- 
ing 18 Army officers, eight civilians and a crew of 
nine, crashed in a jungle area in Dutch Guiana 
(Surinam) near Paramaribo on the east coast of 
South America, 2,500 miles southeast of the tip of 
Florida. All on board were killed, among them: 
William Hodson, 51, New York City Commis- 
sioner of Welfare on leave to the Department of 
State; Major Eric M. Knight, 45, novelist, of 
the Army Special Service; H. D. Haberfeld, 30, 
‘Buffaio agent of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
_ gation; P. E. Foxworth, 36, assistant director of 
_ the’ Federal Bureau of Investigation in charge of 
he New York area; Capt. Basil D. Gallagher, 
» 42, a former New York newspaper man on spe- 
cial duty for the Army Services of Supply; Morris 
wis, 34, a publicist, on a mission of the Army 
Special Service; Dr. S. S. Durrance, flight sur- 
geon for Transcontinental & Western Air; C. 
-H. Brown, of the Califoria-Arabian Oil Com- 
& pany, and O. E. Henryson, af the Department of 
ate, assigned to the U. S. Consulate, Algiers. 
16é—An Army plane crash near Boise, Idaho, 
lied 10 persons. 
a. 18—The United States Supreme Court unan- 
-imously upheld the conviction of the American 
Medica! Association and the District of Columbia 
_ Medical Society, local affiliate, for violating the 
_ Sherman Anti-Trust Law by conspiring to block 
the activities of Group Health, Inc., a govern- 
wie: ment employee cooperative. Some of the defen- 
i -dants were acauitted by order of the court and 
others were found not guilty. The association 
was fined $2,500 and the society $1,500. 
‘The same Court ruled that the National Labor 
Relations Board musi reopen and consider dyna- 
miting of high power transmissions to intimi- 
date an industrial concern while the Labor Board 
‘Was considering a case where Local B-9 of the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
(A.F.L.), charged unfair labor practices against 
the Indiana and Michigan Electric Company of 
South Bend. The company was accused of dis- 
_couraging membership in Local B-9 and dominat- 
_ ing the Michigan Electrical Utility workers’ 
Union, conclusions in which the board subse- 
quently joined. 
~High winds in Georgia killed 12 or more persons, 

_unroofing buildings at. Fort Benning, and on 
houses, a school and a church and a mill. 
—Crash of Army plane which had just left Davis 
_. Field, Ariz., killed 11 persons. 
_ Jan. 19—President Roosevelt threatened govern- 
Ment seizure of certain anthracite mines in 
| Pennsylvania unless the unauthorized strikers 
_ went back to work in 48 hours. The strike, which 

began originally as a protest against an increase 


pare 
YF 


da fiscal year from Jul Aj : 
sale Signed it Jan. 21. Eo bh 


_. Admiral Robert H. 
' aboard, vanished of 
poe Pearl fog 
| in the mountains, 1 
Gu atraneads 30 miles north of San 
_ Jan, 22—Crash of a Pan American-Grace Airways 


J. P. Bhansali, -a. Yogi, 
i ¢ 7 reey eu 


plane, 300 miles south of Lin 3 
persons, incluing six America! 1S. 
Jan. 283—The United States Governm ut 2: 
"000,000 bushels of its stock of wheat. on 
ayereet = a anoye | to eee prices from ad 
| &bove-the parity level. .-— AVL Scenes 
—Mrs. Martha Virginia Brinson James, 21 


of Ensign Richard F. James, was slain on bo: 
the Southera Pacific's San Francisco-bound We rs 


e 


O., killing 11 persons. 

Jan. 26—Crash of an Army transport plane i 
woods seven miles from Flomaton, Ala., killed 
10 occupants, including Brig. Gen. Carlyle 
Wash, former commander of the 3rd Air Force 
Tampa. pL 

Jan. 29—A midnight earthquake near Cuzco, 
the ancient capital of the Incas, destroy 
town of Yanaoca, the provincial capital of 
with 60 persons known dead. i 

Jan. 31—Near Seattle, Wash., 34 persons, 
aged invalids, were burned to death today in 
fire which destroyed the Lake Forest Park Sai 
tarium just north of ‘Seattle. ang 


1943—-FEBRUARY 


Feb. 1—President Roosevelt withdrew his n 
nation of Edward 


Flynn’s announcement that he would requ 
that his nomination be recalled in the inter 
of national unity. te Oe a 

—The Tennessee Legislature gave final appr 
to a bill repealing the State’s 50-year-old 
tax and to another establishing a permang 
registration .system. The Senate passed Go 
ernor Prentice Cooper’s poll-tax repealer 22 te 
10 after it had approved the permanent 5. 
tration measure, 19 to 13. Both previously § 
been approved in the House. The po! si 
remains in effect in Virginia, South Caroli 
Sele osaee Alabama, Mississippi, Arkans 

‘exas. us 

Feb. 4—The Connecticut General Assembly 
in an emergency war-time act, Gov. Raymi 
Baldwin the right to suspend or modify ft 
more than six months any law he believes 
conflict with prosecution of the war. 

Feb. 5—Crash of two Army planes in squ: 
formation 12 miles south of Newbe: Ss. 
killed 14 persons. ; ; 

Feb. 6—Errol Flynn, film actor, was acqu 
in a Los Angeles court, by a jury of nine 
and three men, on three counts of statutory ri 

Feb. 7—Crash of an Army plane in the Pacific 


1,630 injured by the police or the military 
the end of 1942, following the detention 
handas K. Gandhi in August at the start ah 
Indian Congress party civil disobedience ¢: 
paign. In the same period, 60,229 were a 
26,000 convicted and 18,000 detained wit 


when a four-motored- Boeing bomber crashed 
and exploded atop a packing plant. 
b. 22——-A Pan American plane, the Yankee Clip- 
per, from New York, crashed in the Tagus River 
: Lisbon, with 39 persons aboard, as it was 
circling to land; 15 person survived: Among 
he drowned were several newspaper correspond- 
ats and stage and radio actors and singers in- 
fending to entertain American armed forces 


road. 
tb. 23—Claude R. Wickard, Secretary of Agri- 
bulture, suspended Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration marketing quotas on wheat in a 
move, he said, designed to insure adequate war- 
time supplies of the cereal for human food and 
lives feed. The order affected quotas imposed 
pn the 1942 crops and those established for the 
1943 crop. Wickard also made a change in the 
943 farm program to allow farmers to increase 
heir plantings of wheat without being penalized 
inder the benefit payment and crop loans pro- 


b. 24—At Caran, in Eire, 35 girls four to 18 
$ of age, and an aged attendant, were killed 
fire in an orphanage. 
a has abrogated unilaterally the treaty of 
by which she gave France a lease on Kwang- 
wan on her southern coast. The Japanese 
moved into Kwartig-chowwan last week, 
ng it was protecting the interests of France. 


1943—-MARCH 


arc 1—Point-rationing of food went into effect 

‘throughout the United States. 

Grain valued at $3,000,000 was destroyed in an 

elevator fire in Oakland, Calif. 

Near Avon Park, Fla., 11 flyers from the bomb- 

ng range were killed when two planes collided 

and crashed. : 

MMime. Chiang Kai-shek arrived in New York 

ty as 2 visitor of state as the wife of the 

meralissimo of the Armies of Chine. 

he United States Supreme Court reversed the 

mmviction of George Sylvester Viereck, Nazi 

propagandist, on the technical ground that he 

i not compelled to report to the State De- 

} 7 any He except as ‘agent 

a en Dp pal.’” 

larch 3—In Poona, India, Mohandas K. Gandhi 

id his three-week fast against detention by 

British. He sipped slowly from six ounces of 

ge juice, diluted with a little water. His 
to be held and his head propped by 


flows as he drank. 
Washington, the Soviet embassy said that 


mer Po Socialist labor leaders, Henryk 
sh and Victor Alter, were put to death in 
sia last December on the charge that they 


fought to discourage Soviet troops from fighting 
Germans and urged a separate peace be- 
n the two countries. Erlich was _a member 
of the executive committee of the Labor and 
Socialist (Second) International. Alter was 
rae mber of the. executive committee of the Polish 
4 nion Congress. 
seca oe ork, Sate Cort of Appeals 
\ ‘our ree, picketing w: 
thiod of, ied a jurisdictional dispute be- 
en riv. ons. 
h 7—At his headquarters in North Africa, 
m. Henri Honore Giraud repudiated all de- 
es issued by Vichy since the 1940 armistice, 
nd ‘‘ ag ag the entire government bureau 
ing 


do with restrictions on Jews in North 


ica. 
$—The United States Supreme Court ruled 
nimously in reversing the conviction of Mrs. 
ent for violating an ordinance of 
s, Tex., which makes it unlawful to solicit 
ders for ‘‘or to sell books, wares, merchandise 
any household article of any description what- 
ver within the residence district’’ without 
@ permit from the mayor. Justice 
g the opinion of the court, said: 
the — 


ridges the 
of speech 


en ent. 
: 3. J. P. Morgan, 75, New York banker, 
i= Boca Grande Island, . He had suf- 
3a brain stroke Feb. 25, followed March 2 


passed the Disney bill 
with a rider to revoke 


Lac 
1941, 
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statutory debt ceiling from  $125,000,000,000 
to $210,000,000,000. 

March 15—The United States Supreme Court ruled 
that stock holders and unsecured creditors are 
not entitled to participate in corporation reor- 

ations—the decision applying specifically to 
the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul and the 
Western Pacific railroads. 

March 16—-The New York Legislature passed a bill 
reapportioning the Senate and Assembly legis- 
lative districts. The vote was—in the Senate 
44 to 7; in the Assembly, 113 to 33. Reappor- 
tionment was 26 years overdve. The lines of 
proposed new Senate districts are drawn in the 
bill. The lines of new Assembly districts, which 
remain at the present total of 150, are to be 
Grawn by the New York City Council and the 
local legislative bodies elsewhere. New York 
City Senate districts would be increased from 23 
to 25 and the Assembly districts from 62 to 57, 
while the upstate Senate district will be in- 
ereased from 28 to 31 and Assembly districts 
decreased from 88 to 83. 

March 17—The Senate, 59 to 24, passed the Bank- 
head-Johnson bill requiring blanket deferment 
from military draft call of registrants engaged 
“substantially full time’’ in producing or har- 
vesting crops and commodities deemed essential 
to the war effort. 

March 19—Frank Nitti, 56, who had been indicted 
in New York City as one of an alleged band 
of labor union racketeers was found shot to 
death in a Chicago suburb. 

March 20—The island of San Miguel in the Azores 
reported the first snowfall there in 80 years. 

—In India, Sayed Sebghatullah Shad, the Pir of 
Pagara, who once dreamed of becoming “‘King 
of Sind,’’ was executed after having been con- 
demned to death by a military court at Hyder- 
abad. The Pir, leader of the fanatical Hurs 
of Sind Province, was charged with conspiring 
to war against the King-Emperor. 

March 23—The Senate, 74 to 3, approved the Fi- 
nance Committee’s recommendation to revoke 
President Roosevelt’s salary limitation order, 
The Senate changed the salary provision cf the 
Disney bill so that instead of salaries being 
limited to $25,000 or what they were on Dec. 
7, 1941, whichever is higher, they would have 
a floor under them equal to their highest level 
between Jan. 1 and Sept. 15, 1942. Under the 
order issued by James F. Byrnes, Economic 
Stabilization Director, under authority of the. 
President’s order of Oct. 3, salaries are now 
frozen at $25,000 net, which, under present tax 
laws, means about $67,200 gross, 

March 2 hester C. Davis, president of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of the St. Louis district, 
was named Food Administrator in an executive 
order by President Roosevelt. He will serve 
in the Department of Agriculture headed by 
Secretary Wickard, who has been Food Ad- 
ministrator since Dec. 5, 1942. 

—Japan and Russia renewed, for another year, 
their fisheries agreement. 

March 26—President Roosevelt disclosed plans 
for Land Army provision of more farm ma- 
chinery and deferment of 3,000,000 agricultural 
workers to help food program. An executive 
order was signed giving Chester C. Davis full 
powers over Federal food agencies. 

March 29—British Foreign Secretary Anthony 
Eden ended his conferences with the United 
States Government and went to Canada. 

—Near Ephrata, Wash., 11 men were killed in an 
Army plane crash. : 

March 30—The’ House, 215 to 198, rejected the 
Ruml pay-as-you-go income tax plan and, 248 
to 168, sent back to the Ways and Means €om- 
mittee the Doughton bill, providing for a sys- 
tem of at-the-source tax collections beginning 
July 1, and a plan of ‘“‘discount’’ allowances 
for those able to discharge their 1942 and 1943 
tax liabilities in one year. 

—By 70 to 5 the Senate confirmed Rear Admiral 
Emory S. Land for dnother six-year term as 
chairman of the Maritime Commission. 


1943—APRIL 


April 2—President Roosevelt vetoed the Bankhead 
bill to exclude government benefit payments 
from calculation of parity prices for ceiling pur- 

oses. It would give farmers ‘‘an unwarranted 

mus at the expense of the consumers,’ the 

esident said, and thus set off ‘‘an inflationary 
tornado.” 

—The first train rolled through Chicago’s partly, 
completed $57,000,000 subway, carrying 450 Fed- 
eral, State Ces eee oer on the first 

fficial inspection o. e tubes. 

April 4—In San Francisco, Mrs. Thomas E, Sulli- 
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W 3. 8. destroyer, The 
: a in honor of her five sons, who | 
Baitiea te Movers 1942, when the United 
States cruiser Juneau was sunk in the sea fight 
The Sullivans hail from Wa- 


van christened the. ne 
perished in November, 
off Guadalcanal. 
April 5—The U 


pert 
nited States Supreme. Court-ruled 
that the copyright law does not prevent an au- 
. thor from assigning his interest in a copyright 
renewal before he has secured it at the end of 
the original copyright grant. 
April 8—In Texas, Governor Coke Stevenson certi- 
fied the Manford Labor Control Bill to the Secre- 
tary of State, allowing it to become law without 
The bill requires unions to file 
- financial statements with the Secretary of State, 
“ setting out their receipts and expenditures in de- 
tail; forbids charging work permit fees; forbids 
_ labor to contribute to political campaigns, limits 
the fees and assessments which unions can col- 
lect to the amount “reasonably necessary’ to 
_ operate the’ union. * 
—President Roosevelt issued an executive order 
_ Intended to bring all items affecting the cost of 
living under price ceilings; to prohibit wage and 
Salary increases beyond the ‘‘Little Steel’’ for- 
, except where necessary to correct sub- 
} rds of living; to bar workers from chang- 
ing jobs for higher pay unless the change will 
aid in the prosecution of the war, and to direct 
government agencies controlling common car- 
Tiers or other public utilities to disapprove rate 
The job-changing ban would apply 
‘Non-essential as well as essential industries. 
—In accordance with the Vatican agreement of 
L 7, 1941, with Spain, requiring the clergy 
_to swear fealty to the Church, the oath was 
taken in Madrid by the newly appointed Bishops 
i Salamanca, Barcelona, Jaen and Ciudad Real. 
vil i1—President Roosevelt notified Congress 
that he had permitted the bill increasing the 
‘ “debt limit to $210,000,000,000 and carrying with it 
_ @ “Trider’’ abolishing the $25,000 net income ex- 
ecutive order, to become law without his signa- 
jure “‘in order to avoid embarrassment to our 
war financing program.” 
ractice of attaching <‘riders’’ to bills. 
€ president of the University of Cuzco in 
u named as a member of the faculty, Vice- 
sident Henry A. Wallace, who is making a 
good-will tour of South America. 
decree ordered the expropriation of 
usinesses owned or controlled by Axis cit: 
in accordance with the recommendation of 
942 Rio de Janeiro Conference. 
© New York State Court of Appeals, 
ee, declared unconstitutional the locai 
rohibits itinerant peddling in New 


Barnett Welansky, 
_ Night Club in Bo 


his signature. 


He denounced the 


owner of the Cocoanut Grove 
ston, where 491 persons met 
a in a fire, Nov. 28, 1942, was sentenced 
12 to 15 years in prison for manslaughter. 

6—Jacques Mornard, 39, confessed killer 
0! tsky, was sentenced in Mexico City 
to 20 years. 


The _ operators 


Washington wired an 
international and 


' trict officers asking that walkouts 
downs already under way be halted. 
—The Senate, 37 to 19, passed a joint resol 1 
transfer to the Republic of Panama lands 
utilities worth millions of dollars owned by 
United States Government in the Panama Ca 
“fone. The resolution also turns over to 
government the water and sewage disposal 
tems of Colon and Panama City, whieh were 
stalled by the United States. A third provis 
would cancel a $2,700,000 debt of the Pana 
Government to the United States Export 
port Bank. cay 
‘April 27—John L. Lewis announced that in 
absence of new contracts with the operators 
soft coal mines employing 450,000 men wou 
close at midnight, April 30. : eae | 
—A_general stoppage in the anthracite industry 
affecting 80,000 coal diggers became imminent asi 
Thomas Kennedy, Secretary-Treasurer of_ a 


lal 


United Mine Workers, announced that the hi 
coal fields of Pennsylvania faced a shutdown afi 
midnight April 30 unless a new contract 
negotiated or the miners and operators agri 
to an extension. , Z i 
April 28—The War Labor Board, before wh 
John L. Lewis had failed to appear forma 
certified the soft coal disputes to Presid 
Roosevelt. The Board said its ‘‘only possi 
course” was to refer the controversy to 4 
President in accordance with its establishecd 
practice whenever employees or the employer; 
“defies an order of the War Labor Board.’ — 
Board pointed out that officers of the U. M. 
had ignored its request to urge the miners 
return to work immediately ‘under the p 
as suggested by the President and ordered 
the Board.” bee 
—The Marquess of Linlithgow, Viceroy of Ind: 
decreed that the arrests of Monandas K. Gan 
and other Indian rolitical leaders should be €0 
Sidered valid, despite a court ruling that 
ordinance under which they were arrested » 
invalid. The Viceroy issued a new ordin: 
permitting the arrest and detention without t: 
of persons deemed likely to interfere with 1 
prosecution of the war or otherwise cause trouble: 
in wartime. i 
—In Ohio, four separate tornadoes swept o 
Cleveland and, Akron areas, damaged : 
homes and injured 150 persons, killing 3. & % 
April 29—President Roosevelt, on his return to 
Washington from his 7,652-mile 20-State Me: 
can-United States Army camps tour, wired Jom 
L. Lewis that if the soft coal miners did noi 
return to work by 10 A.M. on May 1, “is 
use all the power vested in me as Presiden 
as Commander-in-Chief of the Army and 
to protect the national interest and to prevent 
further interference with the successful prose- 
cuion of the war,” adding: “‘Not as President 
not as Commander-in-Chief—but as the fri 
of the men who work in the coal mines, I aj 
peal to them to resume work immediately an 
submit their case to the National War Labor 
Board for final determination. I have fi- 
dence in the patriotism of the miners. tak 
sure that when they realize the effect that sto 
Ping work at this time will have upon our bo! 
at the front they will return to their jobs.” 
April 30—John L. Lewis, and the other gene 
officers, with the 31 district presidents, sen 
President Roosevelt their reply to the latter's 
ultimatum “in which,” they said, “we have re 
peatedly, since joint negotiations with the bi- 
tuminous coal operators began here March 1 HT 
stated the reason for our disinclination to sube | 


mit our case to the National War Labor Board. 
We have had good reason to feel he War 
Labor Board had prejudged the case of | 

American coal miners. That conviction is 


fact that the 
National War Labor Board is circumscribed and 
prevented from making a decision ee the 
basis of equity-and justice by the policy 0: 
restricting every decision to the basis of =a 
Little Steel formula.” The Board, Lewis 
co-signers said, “turns a deaf ear to 
pleas of a half on of America’s finest ; 


pendent wives and children who daily find their 
living standards being lowered to aah Dai , of 
despair by mounting prices of foodstuffs aaa 1e 
essentials of life. We want an agreement. 1 
want to work, The bituminous coal operato; 
have willfully blocked the making of an. agree 
ment. We respectfully advise that in our judg- 
ment the making of an agreement through a 
renewal of collective bargaining the logical means 
of providing justice and equity to all parties. 


he 


Bs 


194S—MAY 


| 1—The soft coal dead line hour of 10 A.M. 
having passed without the return of the miners 
to work, President Roosevelt ordered Secretary 
of the Interior Ickes, as Solid Fuels Adminis- 
trator for War, to take over all the bituminous 
' and anthracite properties because ‘‘the national 
as is in grave peril as a result of almost 
plete cessation of operations of 450,000 soft- 
coal and 80,000 hard-coal miners.’’ Accordingly 
| the Secretary’ took over 3,400 bituminous proper- 
‘ties, and the hard-coal workings as weil, and 
ordered the fiag of the United States to fly from 
@ll tipples. The President by executive order 
based on constitutional powers and 
_ Buthority as Chief Executive and Commander- 
| in-Chief of the Army and Navy, directed the 
Secretary of War to give protection to those who 
Might wish to work, if this were requested by 
Secretary Ickes. The President called upon all 
“Miners ‘“‘who may have abandoned their work 
“to return immediately to the mines and work 
| for their government. Their country needs their 
‘Services as much as those of the members of the 
@rmed forces. I am confident that they do not 
Wish to retard the war effort; that they are as 
' Patriotic as any other Americans and that they 
_ will promptly answer this call to perform this 
| eSsential war service.”’ 
In Kansas a law went into effect which requires, 
Jabor unions and business agents to be licensed 
by the Secretary of State. Unions must file 
| annual financial statements showing schedules of 
dues, fees and assessments. The law prohibits 
company unions, sitdown strikes, boycotts against 
_Mion-union goods, jurisdictional strikes, or any 
except peaceful picketing in the immediate area 
Of an industrial dispute. Vliolations are punish- 
' able by fines up to $500, jail terms up to six 
_ Months, or both. There is no special administra- 
| tive agency and enforcemert is left with the 
| State’s regular law officers. 
May 2—In New York, 20 minutes before President 
_ Roosevelt began, in Washington, a nation-wide 
) dio appeal to the coal miners to return to 
_ work, Jo L. Lewis announced that an agree- 
“ment had been reached with Secretary Ickes for 
the return of the miners to work May 4, for a 
' period of 15 days. The announcement said the 
' uce would be used by the government and the 
/ inion to work out a new wage contract for both 
the anthracite and bituminous coal industry. At 
the time 480,100 miners out of 523,000 usually 
nployed were not at work. At the request of 
eretary Ickes the mine truce was extended, on 


fatally in Cracow, official Polish circles reported. 
eger was one of the ‘‘unholy ten’’ indicted 
the Polish Government-in-exile for trial after 
© war for the murder of 400,000 Poles. 
3—About 4,000 soft coal miners returned to 
ork in the Appalachian coal region. 
England a court ruling that any money a wife 
y save from housekeeping expenses belongs to 
| her husband caused protests from the Married 
‘Women’s Association of Great Britain. 
- plane crash in Iceland killed 14 persons, in- 
pluding Lieut. Gen. Frank M. Andrews, com- 
| manding general of United States troops in the 
i opean theater; Bishop Adna W. Leonard of 
the Methodist Church, who was making a tour of 
the war zones; Brig. Gen. Charles H. Barth, 
hief of Staff to Generai Andrews; and Col. 
orrow Krum, former Chicago newspaper man, 
who Was public relations officer at General 
Andrews’s headquarters. There was one sur- 
fivor, Staff Sergeant George A. Eisel, who was 


5—At Lafollette, Tenn., 31 miners were killed 
an explosion in the Etna coal mine. 

Washington, President Enrique Penaranda of 
livia signed the United Nations declarations, 
ng his nation’s full resources against the 


etary Ickes signed an order enabling him to 
e coal stocks anywhere when such action be- 
to protect civilian war plants 


6—The War Labor Board resumed in Wash- 
on its study of the coal dispute. The 
2 te has been referred there with 
‘th John L. Lewis and 


othe 
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(Murphy and Roberts) ruled that the Federal 
Communications Commission has the power to 
regulate the major broadcasting chains in the 
public interest. Under the decision the companies 
may not oWn more than one network, stations 
cannot be prevented from sending programs of 
other networks, and a restriction is set up on thé 
granting of options to a network for broadcasting 
time. Other commission regulations would bar 
networks from selling programs solely to one 
station in the same area; limit contract arrange- 
ments to not more than two years; and curb the 
right to reject programs. Extensive authority to 
control network ownership of stations is be- 
stowed on the Commission. 


—The United States Supreme Court decided that 


the government may prosecute violators of Office 
of Price Administration price ceilings without 
fear of injunction by Federal District courts. 


—In Lima, Peru, more than 100,000 rare volumes 


and 40,000 manuscripts were destroyed when 
fire swept the National Library. 


May 12—James F. Byrnes, Director of Economic 


Stabilization, restored the authority of the Na- 
tional War Labor Board to make wage adjust- 
ments ‘‘to aid in the prosecution of the war or 
correct gross inequities,’ provided such adjust- 
ments did not increase prices or increase produc- 
tion costs. 


May 17—The War Labor Board declared that John 


L. Lewis's defiance of the board ‘“‘challenges the 
sovereignty of the United States in time of war 
and gives aid and comfort to our enemies.’’ The 
statement was issued after neither Lewis nor 
other officers of the United Mine Workers ap- 
peared in response to a request that operators 
and miners representing the bituminous industry 
in the Appalachian area present themselves for 
a discussion of the procedure for collective bar- 
gaining in accordance with the board’s order; 


—The United States Supreme Court refused to re- 


view a decision holding that Japanese born in 
this country are American citizens and hence 
entitled to vote. This ruling, by the Federal 
Circuit Court at San Francisco, was challenged 
by John T. Regan, who contended that ‘‘dis- 
honesty, deceit and hypocrosy are racial charac- 
teristics of the Japanese’ and that this makes 
them unfit for American citizenship. 


May 18—In Hot Springs, Va., the United Nations 


conference on food and agriculture, attended 
by representatives of 44 nations, opened with a 
message of welcome from President Roosevelt in 
which he said that the purpose of the meeting 
was to further the policies of the Atlantic 
Charter, the declaration of the United States, 
and the Rio de Janeiro conference of the 21 
American Republics with respect to post-war 
consumption, production and distribution of food 
and other agricultural products; and this is to 
be the first of a series of international con- 
ferences. 


—Chile has broken off diplomatic and consular 


relations with the Vichy French Government,’ 
Hungary, Bulgaria and Rumania, the Foreign 


May 22—In Moscow the Comintern, created in 1919 


arties 


by the 
flonal had been out-moded and had proved to be 
a drag in some countries on the 
strengthening of the national working class par- 
ties.’’. The great lesson of the war, it added, was 
that ey venee Brgy: be tee Sie eet re 
jon of people for the speediest victory o 

anety tan be best of all and most fruitfully 
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carried out by the vanguard of the working class 

movement of each separate country, working 

within the framework of its own country- 

May 23—A 15-car Pennsylvania Railroad passenger 
train from Atlantic City, N.J., for New York City 
was wrecked on a curve near Delair, Nv J, two 
miles north of Camden, N: J. There were 1,281 
persons on the train; 14 passengers were killed, 
including a baby born during the accident. The 
mother was killed, too. 

May 25—The War Labor Board rejected John L. 
Lewis’ demand for a $2-a-day basic wage in- 
crease for his United Mine Workers, but said it 
would approve collateral demands for a six-day 
work week and portal to portal pay if agreed 
upon in renewed collective bargaining negotia- 
tions between the miners and operators. 

May 31—During this month muddy rising waters 
have submerged 3,926,000 acres of Illinois, Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Kansas and Indiana, 
routed 160,000 persons and caused 21 deaths in 
the worst floods in the midlands since 1937, 
when the Ohio and Mississippi Valley disaster 
made more than 1,000,000 homeless and took 
466 lives. 


1943-—-JUNE 


June 1—Two United States cargo ships, a tanker 
and an ammunition laden freighter, collided off 
the Atlantic coast. The crash took the lives 
of 84 of the 151 men aboard. The survivors were 
Yanded'at Norfolk, Va., by Coast Guard anc naval 
rescue Jas. : 

June 2—The! Senate completed action on the in- 

come tax bill of 1943—the so-called pay-as-you- 
go bill, by passing the measure by 62 to 19. The 
House had approved the bill the previous day 
by 256 to 114. The President signed the measure 
@ week later. It provides for full abatement of 
@ full year’s tax liability for all taxpayers with 
a tax obligation of $50 or less, cancellation of 
$50 for those with a tax obligation between $50 
and $66.67, and cancellation of 75 per cent for all 
those with greater tax obligations. Taxpayers 
pay in 1943 their full year’s tax on the income 
of 1942 or 1943, whichever is higher, and the 
“75 per. cent cancellation applies to the tax on 
the lower income year. A 20 per cent withholding 
of taxable income at source becomes effective 
July 1, 1943, for all wage and salary earners. 

—The Senate, 59 to 23, passed the House resolu- 
tion’ to extend for two more years reciprocal 
trade agreements. 

—The United States War Labor Board ordered 

| the hard and soft coal miners, estimated at 
530,000, to return to work before continuance 
of collective bargaining conferences. John L. 
Lewis, president of the United Mine Workers, 
called the War Labor Bourd’s order ‘‘an un- 
warranted, illegal action’’ and a ‘‘malicious in- 
terferring action designed to prolong the con- 
troversy.”’ President Roosevelt upheld the order 
__ (June 3) and directed the miners to go to work. 
dune 3—The United Nations 17-day conference on 
Food and Agriculture with delegations from 44 
governments, ended at Hot Springs, Va. It was 
estimated that the gathering represented 1,600,- 
000,000 people, 75 per cant of the world’s pop- 
ulation. The conference asked for the setting w 
of an interim commission in Washington to wor! 
out plans for a permanent United Nations food 
and agriculture organization as one of a series 
of international economic bodies to be estab- 
__ lished by future conferences. é 

June 4—The Policy Committee of the United 
Mine Workers of America directed the striking 
coal miners to return to work June 7. Secretary 
Iekes, Federal operator of the mines, advised 
John L. Lewis that he expected him to ‘‘direct”’ 

| the union members to return to work. Lewis re- 
plied, saying he had ‘‘no power to direct’? but 
would recommend” that the policy committee 

direct’’ the men to do so. Soon afterward the 
policy committee followed his recommendation. 
The House, 231 to 141, adopted an anti-strike 

i bill ae oe it on to the Senate. 
une 10—Secretary of the Interior Ickes, Solid 
Fuels Administrator, announced that a fine of 

$1 & day would be imposed on each of the coal 
Miners who took part in the five-day work 
stoppage last week—a possible total of $2,250,000. 
Union leaders said the fine was illegal because 
the old contract with the operators, which pro- 
vided for work stoppage fines, had expired and 
no contract has been made since. The Union 
asserting that the contract, thrice renewed pend- 
ing wage negotiations after expiring originally 
on March 31, had finally expired on May 31, 
When all the organization’s 530,000 members 
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‘left the mines, returning under orders from 
President Roosevelt and John L. Lewis. 2! 
—In Los Angeles, service men and yourg Zoot) 
suit wearers fought as State investigators, under) 
orders from Gov. Earl Warren, began searchin} 
_for.the basic causes of.a week-long series 
disorders. The disorders began in December 
in San Pédro, when lone sailors were waylaid in: 
dimout areas. According to police records, there: 
have been 26 attacks on service mien since: 
March; Navy officers say the number has eX=> 
ceeded 50 since Jan. 1. ety 4 
June 12—Ontario Highways Minister T. B. Me-~ 
Trans-Canada 


The decision, made public on Flag Day, was a Te=~ 
versal of a 1940 case, also brought by Jehovah's » 
Witnesses, in which the Court, then differently ® 
constituted as to membership, declared, with! 
only one dissenter, that school children must; 
salute. The present ruling says that ‘to sustain) 


what is not in his mind.” t e) 
other controversies involving Jehovah’s Witness= | 
es, the Supreme Court unanimously held invalid a. 
Mississippi statute under which members of the 
sect were convicted of sedition for disseminating ~ 
teachings ‘‘tending to create an attitude of stub= 
born refusal to salute, honor and respect’ the” 
Flag and Federal Government. fe 

June 16—The British Labor Party convention re= 
jected by 1,951,000 to 712,000 the British Com= 
munist Party’s application for affiliation. | 

June 17—Arrival in Mexico City of Constantine. 
A. Oumansky, Soviet Minister to Mexico, after 
a plane trip from Moscow, brought to a close 
a 13-year lapse of diplomatic relations between 
the Soviet Union and Mexico. | 

—The Standard Oil Company of California has | 
agreed to terminate its contract with the Navy | 
for exclusive oil-drilling rights in) the naval) 
petroleum reserve at Elk Hills, Calif., and en a 
will be taken to end the contract, Secretary of the 
Navy Knox announced. ° ft 

—The British Labor Party convention adopted, — 
1,803,000 votes to 720,000, a resolution maintain= 
ing that the Germans who are opposed to the 
policy of their government are a very small 
minority. It said the Labor party was op-_ 
posed to a treaty of revenge upon the German 
people, but that no permanent peace would be 
possible after tHe war unless Germany was com- — 
pletely disarmed according to the Atlantic Char- 
ter and her “‘spirit of aggressive nationa a! 
entirely eradicated.’’ The resolution weleomed | 
“any step that may be taken for the re-educa- 
tion of the German people so that they may play | 
a part in the creation of a democratic, peacef 
and secure world.”* 

June 18—The National War Labor Board, eight to 
four (the labor members voting in the minority) 
turned down the demand of the Unitéd Mine | 
Workers of America for an upward wage adjust- 
mont based on travel time occupied by miners in 
moving from the mine portal to the working 
face and back to the portal. The majority held © 
that the portal-to-portal issue was one that the 
miners could press before the administrator of | 
the Fair Labor Standards Act or in the Federal 
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1945; that they include a no-strike agreement 
in this contract, and that they also make effec. 
tive the miscellaneous concessions, estimated _ 


Board, author of the ‘“‘American Beveridge Plan’? 
for post-war social security, until AUG 31 to 


ntina, Gen. Ramirez suspen 
dential elections scheduled for Bent Orta 


ment. 
Mune 20—Earthquakes in Turkey at Adapazari, 
Anatolia, in the peninsula between the Mediter- 
_fanean and the Black Sea, killed more than 300 
_ persons. 
fune 21—In Detroit 34 persons—25 Negroes and 
‘nine whites—were killed and more than 700 in- 
qu in race riots that brought United States 
roops into the city under a proclamation of 
‘President Roosevelt that took note of ‘unlawful 
‘8nd insurrectionary proceedings’’ and put the 
‘whole area under a limited form of military 
. trol. They had been called for by Gov. Harry 
. Kelly, whose state-of-emergency order cov- 
ered Wayne County (Detroit) and adjoining Ouk- 
“land and Macomb counties, where many larger 
armament factories are located. The outbreak 
began at midnight in the Negro area. An esti- 
Mated 1,300 persons were arrested. Police offi- 
@ials said that about 85 per cent of them were 
Ne , averaging in age around 21. Almost 
ry store in Hastings Street, the boulevard 
“Of Detroit’s Negro district owned by a white 
| person, was looted. A four-biock strip extending 
‘0 and one-half miles north of Gratiot Avenue, 
pared like a war-ravaged village. 
mining in the United States came to a 
ndstill, the truce expiring at midnight. 
“The United States Supreme Court, six to three, 
ed to revoke the American citizenship of 
2 Schneiderman, Russian-born California 
‘Gommunist leader, on the grounds that the 
Wiyilege was fraudulently obtained. For the 
jority, Justice Frank Murphy held that the 
aim of the Communist party of the United States 
1927, when Schneiderman was naturalized, 
as for a peaceful change of this government at 
me indefinite time, rather than by sudden 
or violence. : 
22—End of the coal strike was announced 
the following bulletin by the Policy Committee 
the United Mine Workers of America: ‘“‘The 
membership is hereby instructed to return to 
rk and resume the production of coal under 
B direction of Hon. Harold L. Ickes, custodian 
Mines for the United States Government, un- 
midnight, Sunday, Oct. 31, 1943. This ar- 
gement is predicted upon operation of the 
s and their collateral production units by 
United States Government and will auto- 
ically terminate if governmental control is 
ted prior to the above-mentioned date. The 
odian of Mines has assured that the mini- 
um wages and conditions prevailing as of this 
e will be continued.’’ The executive officers 
the International Union were authorized to 
ercise their discretion in the filing of suits at 
, or by any other necessary means, to protect 
equity of the membership in the matter 
portal to portal compensation, both as to 
nt and deferred liability. 
Detroit many Negroes failed to appear for 
rk in defense plants. Police reported sporadic 
at s but they were quelled. Few persons 
re on. downtown streets. Saloons remained 
d throughout the day, and all public as- 
lies were banned. The Cleveland-Detroit 
ball game and the day’s horse racing 
n at the State Fair Grounds were cancelled. 
eaters were permitted to remain open until 
15 P.M., and a curfew ordered all law-abiding 
zens off the streets after 10 P.M. 
23—President Roosevelt in a public state- 
nt said: “It is a good thing that the miners 
returning to their work. This is the third 
ime within a short period that the production 
"coal has been interrupted. ‘As a result of these 


interruptions war production has been 
wed down. The action of the leaders of the 
ted Mine Workers coal miners has been intol- 
le—and has greatly stirred up the anger and 
pproval of the overwhelming mass of the 
rican people.’”’ He said he would ask Con- 
S 3 raise the age limit for non-combat 
tary service from 45 to 65 years to catch 
ddle-aged miners or any other workers who 
¢ gevernment-controlled plants. 
M. Vinsén, Economic Stabilization Director, 
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vetoed a general wage increase of eight cents 
an hour for 1,100,000 non-operating railway em- 
ployees which would have become effective today 
retroactive to Feb. 1, at an annual cost of 
$204,000,000 to the carriers. About $85,000,000 
in back pay was involved. 

—in Detroit, the double-header baseball game be- 
tween Detroit and Cleveland was played and 
rd resumed with troops stationed at each 

—In Australia, in Canberra, Prime Minister John 
Curtin’s supporters defeated by 27 to 26 a non- 
confidence motion offered by former Prime Min- 
ister Arthur W. Fadden, Opposition leader, who 
charged the government with bungling food and 
manpower problems. 

June 24—Restrictions were lifted in Detroit, Mich., 
in the outlying metropolitan area of Macomb 
and Oakland Counties, while in Wayne County 
(Detroit) curfew was set for midnight instead 
of 10 P.M., liquor sale by the glass was, per- 
mitted from 7 A.M. to 10 P.M. and places of 
amusement open until 11 P.M. A force of 3,800 
Federal troops under command of Brig. Gen. 
William E.- Gunther, of the Sixth Service Com- 
mand, continued to patrol city streets. 

—In ge coal regions 75,000 miners returned to 
work. 

June 25—President Roosevelt vetoed the Smith- 
Connally anti-strike bill requiring 30 days notice 
in advance of strikes and providing criminal 
penalties for those who instigate, direct or aid 
strikes in plants or mines operated by the 
United States Government. The Senate voted 
56 to 25 to make the bill law despite the Chief 
Executive’s disapproval. The house voted 244 
to 108 immediately afterward. Both yotes were 
over the constitutional requirement of a two- 
thirds majority to override a veto. In the Sen- 
ate, 29 Democrats, including the Acting Ma- 
jority Leader, Senator Lister Hill of Alabama, 
and 27 Republicans voted to override the Presi- 
dent’s veto, and 19 Democrats, five Republicans 
and one Progressive voted to sustain it. In the 
House, 130 Republicans and 114 Democrats voted 
against the President. Of those who voted to 
sutain the veto, 67 were Democrats, 37 were Re- 
publicans, two Progressives, one Farmer-Labor- 
ite and one member of the American Labor 
party. The act went into immediate effect 
(with half the miners idle); it lasts until six 
months after the war. Wages and other work- 


ing conditions in effect at the time a plant is” 


taken over by the government shall be main- 
tained by the government unless changed by 
the National War Labor Board at the request 
of the government agency or a majority of the 
employes in the plant. : 

—The War Food Administration seized 20,000,000 
bushels of corn at Chicago to ease a shortage. 

—The House passed/a bill to extend the life of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, carrying a 
provision prohibiting the payment of subsidies 
to consumers on agricultural commodities for 
rollbacks of maximum prices. It would allow the 
payment only of those subsidies of the_meat, 
butter and coffee programs, already in effect or 
scheduled, which actually had accrued up to the 
date of final enactment of the legislation. 

June 26—The Senate approved its bill which would 
end the Office of Price Administration’s price roll- 
back program for butter and beef, and, in the 
absence of specific legislative authorization, ban 
future subsidy programs to hold down or roll 
back prices. : 

—The White House received written pledges of 
continued allegiance to labor’s no-strike pledge 
from William Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, and Philip Murray, presi- 
dent of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

—Near Fairfield, Me., five United States Army 
fliers and four farm workers were killed when 
an Army bomber on a routine flight from the 
Presque Isle air base plunged into a potato 


field. 

June 28—Chester C. Davis resigned as War Food 
Remnistrator, and was succeeded by Marvin 

ones. 

June 29—Vice President Henry A. Wallace, chair- 
man of the Board of Economic Wartfare, 
charged that United States Secretary of Com- 
merce Jesse H. Jones had obstructed the efforts 
of the Board of Economic Warfare in its efforts to 
build up stock piles of critical and strategic war 
materials and drugs. From the summer of 1940 
until ‘‘well past’? Dec. 7, 1941, Wallace asserted, 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation ‘‘failed 
dismally’”’ to execute Congressional authoriza- 
tions and directives for vital imports which 
been given nearly 10 months before the attack 
on Pearl Harbor. In maxing a public 
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of the Wallace charges, Jones called for a Con- 
gressional inquiry. Wallace on June 30, after a 
talk with Jones, said he had ‘‘advised’’ the 
latter «‘that in my statement to the press I had 
no intention to refiect upon his patriotism or 
his interest in the war etiort. I intenaea to as- 
sert that the delays in RFC in acting upon pro- 
jects had aelayea the war effort. I, did not 
stave or intend to create the impression tat his 
personal motive was deliberately or intentionally 
to delay the war effort.” 


_—The Anthracite Tri-district Scale Committee, 


policy-making group of the United Mine Workers 
of America for the anthracite fields, issued a 
statement urging Pennsyivania hard coal miners 
to return to their jobs ‘‘in the best interests of 
all concerned.’ It was estimated that 139,000 
miners still were idle—100,000 in Pennsylvania, 
22,000 in Alabama; of the anthracite workers, 
50,000 were idle. 

—The Moscow radio said that elections to the 
Supreme Soviet had been postponed for another 
year because of the war. : 

June 30—The steel industry reflected the in- 
creased coal output by reopening five of 18 
blast furnaces which have been closed although 
three others were shut down in Alabama, leaving 
the total idle at 16. : 

—Mempers of the National Resources Planning 
Board paid a farewell call on President Roose- 
velt when the board expired because Congress 
had refused to appropriate funds. Also in 
Washington the Work Projects Administration 
turned back $130,000,000 to the Treasury and 
went out of existence. 

—The House, 160 to 32,'and the Senate, 62 to 13, 
approved legislation extending the life of the 
Commodity Creait Corporation and adding $750,- 
000,000 to its present $2,650,000,000 lenaing pow- 
ers. The bill permits continued use of subsidies 
up to $150,000,000 to-meet increased transporta- 
tion costs such as are being paid on the move- 
ment of oil to the East Coast and on coffee im- 
ports, and to promote production of critical 

“metals and war-essential foods. It also allows in- 
ecentive payments on canning and specialty 
‘crops; price support for domestic vegetable oils 
and fats, and payments for sale of wheat for 
feeding purposes; no subsidies could be paid 
simply to reduce prices, 


1948—JULY 


July 1—The Dail Hireann, 67 to 37, re-elected 
Eamon de Valera as Premier of Hire. _ ¢ 

—President Roosevelt commuted to life imprison- 
ment the death sentence of Max Stephan, 52, 
German-born Detroit restaurateur, who was con- 
victed of treason, July 2, 1942, for aiding Hans 
Krug, a German prisoner escaped from Canada. 
The President said Stephan’s treason ‘‘was not 
part of a preconceived plan. His treason bore 
something of a parallel to murder in the second 
degree or manslaughter in the first degree. 
Therefore, his case was less of an offense than 
the case of the saboteurs last year.’ — 

—Secretary of the Interior Ickes, Federal Coal 
Mine Administrator, reported that 83 per cent 
of the nation’s 450,000 soft coal. miners had 
ended their strike but that only 39 per cent of 
the 80,000 hard-coal miners were hack at work. 
Soft-coal production last week was only 4,000,000 

‘fons, compared with a normal daily, output of 
2,000,000 tons, Mr. Ickes said. He formally in- 
stalled Carl E. Newton, president of the Chesa- 
‘peake & Ohio Railroad Company, as Deputy 
Federal Coal Mine Administrator. The National 
War Labor Board unanimously ordered a new 
wage structure in the fluorspar mining industry 
which will provide an average wage increase of 
14 cents an hour for 1,400 workers, most of them 
members of District 50 of the United Mine 
Workers of America. The WLB said that the 
order would meet war-production needs and 
eliminate ‘‘chaotic’’ wages. The Office of Price 
Administration immediately authorized general 
increases. of about $5 a ton in maximum prices 
for all grades of fluorspar to boost production and 
eompensate producers for the WLB wage in- 
_ crease. ; 

July 2—President Roosevelt vetoed the Commodity 
Credit Corporation bill into which Congress had 
written a ban on the use of subsidies to roll back 
food prices. He described it as ‘‘an inflation 
bill, a high-cost-of-living bill, a food shortage 
bill.” The House failed to override the veto by 
@ margin of 27 votes; 253 votes were required; 
228 were cast for the bill, 154 against. Techni- 
eally, since the Commodity Credit Corporation 
legislation was a measure to extend its life, the 
corporation was out of existence.. Following 
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- and to increase its borrowing powers by $350 


| July 18—In Kansas City, Mo., Louis G. Lower, 6 


a suggestion made in the veto message, th 
House adopted and sent to the Senate a resolu 
tion to extend the agency's life through Jan. $1, 


000,000. f 
July 3—The Supreme Court of Tennessee, 3 to 21 
ruled as unconstitutional the 1943 legislative: 
act abolishing the poll tax. ea 
July 4—Lhe restored 260-year-old Philpse Castle 
in North Tarrytown, N. Y., was dedicated as 
memorial to Dutch colonial life in America. > 
July 5—Crash in the sea near Gibraltar of: 
United States plane operated as a British trans 
port, killed Gen. Viadyslaw Sikorski, 63% 
Premier of the Polish Government-in-Exile, anc 
14 other persons, on way to London from the 
Middle East. = 
—Liquidation of National Youth Administratior 
training centers began when Aubrey Williams: 
NYA director in Washington, ordered a cessa: 
tion of 4&ctivities in line with Congressiona? 
action terminating the agency. Kt 
July 6—In Algiers the French Committee of Na 
tional Liberation, presided over by Gen. Charle: 
de Gaulie, abolished Jacques Doriot's French 
Popular party and the group system. The 
Committee. created a school for the French; Aj 
Force at Marrakech to wiich air force cadets 
of both the North African and the de Gaullis 
air forces may be admitted. y ¥ 
July 8—The 78th Congress recessed until Sept. 14 
—In Sing Sing prison, Eaward Haight, 17, was put 
to death for the slaying of Helen Lynch, 7 
and her sister, Margaret, 8. He was the younge ; 
criminal ever to be sent to the electric ¢ 
in New York State. 
lives of William Diaz, 18, and Benitez De Jesus 
19, convicted of a ‘‘mugging’’ murder in New 
York City. i 
Nassau, Bahamas, Sir Harry Oakes, 
American-born Canadian gold mine owner, was 
found dead in bed. A coroner’s inquest offi- 
cially reported he had been bludgeoned (and 
that the bed on which he was found had been 


burned to some extent by a flame which a 
electric fan apparently blew out. A Miami, 


Bar Harbor, K a 


July 11—Near Greenville, Pa., one Negro soldie j 
was killed and six Negro soldiers were wounde 


. whites. 

uly 13—An explosion at the Army base, E 

Field, Fla., killed two officers aid 15 rivet 
51 others were injured. 


headed by Vice President Wallace and presen 
administered by Milo Perkins; created a ney 
Office of Economic Warfare, headed by Leo T 
Crowley, now Alien Property Custodian, and 
transferred all of the foreign functions of the 
old BEW and of the Reconstruction e 

Corporation's subsidiaries, all headed by Seer 
tary Jones, to the new OEW. This action fol= 
lowed the public outbreak of mutual recrimi- 
nation between Wallace and Jones over re= 
sponsibility for alleged lag in war production. 
—Solid Fuel’s Administrator Ickes announced t 
although 98 per cent of the coal mines were 
back at work, ‘‘we are getting 12,000,000 tons 
week, but it ought to be 12,500,000 at least, an 
well over that, to make up production lags. W 
are now behind about 25,000,000 tons, and it 
Me be difficult if not impossible to mal 
at up.’’ : ‘ 


rector of the Kansas City Municipal Auditorium 
and a leader in the Republican organization th: 
wrecked Tom Pendergast’s Democratic machine. 
was shot and killed in the Union Station Plaza, 
Suly 19—In Phoenixville, Pa., was welded the las 
link in the 1,251-mile petroleum steel pipe line tc 
iy. oe ale en TS Garo ong= 
,  Tex.,, to é-) Pc 3 ; 
Hook, Pa. bal ae pai 0 a 


‘signed an Agape’ wash ine hain is : Goal Ope 
sign e ois Co 
erators Association, calling for portal-to-portal 
pay, denied. by the National War Labor Board 
the Appalachian fields, and other concessions 
increase weekly pay materially without rais- 
& basic hourly wage rates. About 30/500 miners 
are employed in the Illinois fields. 
nly 22—In Cleveland, O., John 8. McCarrens, 73, 
‘president and general manager of The Cleve- 
and Plain Dealer and of The Forest City 
blishing Co., which also owns and operates 
The Cleveland News, was shot fatally, by Her- 
Bert L. Kobrak, 52, former general manager of 
German and Hungarian language newspapers 
here. Kobrak shot and killed himself. 
27—A hurricane on the Texas coast, from 
Ouston to Port Arthur, including Galvéston, 
oo ae soe a at i9 22 “ow eae with 
ured, and property damage estimated 
at $10,000,000. 
3 In Montevideo an agreement renewing 
Uruguay's diplomatic relations with Russia 


Ww were broken off in 1936 was reached. 
h Ireland, 12 of 28 persons were killed when 
@ British plane from Lisbon for London, hit a 


mountain near Ballyquin. 

f American Airlines transport plane from 

ouisville for Nashville crashed, exploded and 
hed in landing near Trammell; 20 of the 

2 persons were killed. 


1943—AUGUST 


g. 1—An airplane glider on a demonstration 
Bt at St. Louis, Mo., crashed when its wings 
e 
W: 


off, killing the 10 persons aboard, includ- 
illiam Dee Becker, Mayor of St. Louis; 
mas N. Dysart, president of the St. Louis 
“Chamber of Commerce; Max H. Doyne, director 

Public utilities; Charles L. Cunningham, 
“deputy controller;, Henry L. Mueller, presiding 
qadee of the County Court of St. Louis County, 

Major William B. Robertson, president of 
the Robertson Aircraft Corporation, maker of 
In t 


lider. 
e Harlem section of New York City five 
men—all Negroes—were Killed (a sixth died 
4 Pe 400 or more were wounded cr injured, 
dreds of stores were wrecked and looted 
“by gangs of young hoodlums and thieves, and 
sroperty damage estimated at more than $1,000,- 
) was wrought. The disturbance started when 
policeman s and wounded an off-duty Negro 
soldier whom he charged with interfering in 
arrest of a Negro woman in the lobby of a 
sl. The trouble was stirred up by false 
mors that circulated rapidly and extensively, 
5 the effect that the soldier had been killed in 
the presence of his mother. Arrests, all Negroes, 


totaled 500, including 100 women, on charges 
ol ting, jooting and assauit. 
lug. 3—Prime M ter Churchill told the House 


‘of Commons that President Roosevelt had 
“promised to turn over to Great Britain 150 to 
200 American-constructed ships on which work 
“Had been started and that some had been 
transferred. 
Aug. 9—The liner Normandie, bought by the United 
States from France, 
nd renamed the Lafayette, was 
in her slip, in New York City. The Normandie 
burned and turned over Feb. 9, 1942. 
he White House disclosed that President Roose- 
velt had returned from an unannounced fishing 
Pt ip on the north shore of Lake Huron in 
Sanada. He had lived for a week ‘on a special 
nadian Pacific Railway train on a siding at 
he water’s edge. 
ig. 19—An Executive Order ky President Roose- 
ie sit was made public giving the War Labor 


power to punish a balking labor union 
“py withholding check-off dues until it comes in 
| jine, or to suspend other major labor union 
| contract benefits. 5 
Aug. 20—Explosion and fire demolished a three- 
“story building at the plant’of Congoleum-Nairn, 
inc., in Kearny, N. J.; 12 persons were killed. 
ye of the 3,700 coal mines operated by the 
ted States Government were turned back to 
- owners—four in Ohio and one in Alabama. 
] of them had a contract with the union; 
63 more were restored next day. 
roleum from Texas, pumped from there 
Big Inch underground pipe line, 


N.J. 

Judge Metzger, in the Fed- 
: it. Som eee Cc. ere! 
/ Mi r of Hawaii, 
‘i oitlitary, Gned him $5,000 because he had 
ored a writ of habeas corpus ordering the 
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Production in court. of two naturalized citizens 
of German ancestry who, it was alleged, had 
been interned by the Army for months without 
a hearing. Gen. Richardson issued an order for- 
bidding any one connected with any court from 
applying for or eed a writ of habeas corpus, 
under penalty of a $5,000 fine and a five-year 
oe sentence, and gave the provost judge of 
he army power to try’any civilian judge for 
its violation. It specifically instructed Judge 
Metzger to drop the current case. Hawaii was 
put under martial law since Dec, 7, 1941. 

Aug. 26—In Brazil, Dr. Casper Libero, publisher 
of the Gazeta, a Sao Paulo newspaper, Arch- 
bishop Jose Gasper da Affonseoa of Sao Paulo 
and his secretary, Mgr. Alberto Teixeira Pe- 
quenc, and 15 others were killed in an airplane 
accident in Rio de Janeiro Bay. 

Aug. 28—Near Birmingham, Ala., 24 coal miners 
were killed and 25 others injured by gas ex- 
plosions in a Republic Steel Corp. mine. 

Aug. 29—The Lackawanna Limited, an 11-car'’ 
passenger express train on the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanns and Western Railroad, with 500 or more 
persons aboard, was wrecked at Wayland, N. Y., 
within 75 miles of its destination by a collision 
with a switching engine moving out onto the 
main track. ‘The Limited was behind time and 
was going at about 70 miles an hour. All except 
one of the 29 persons killed were in the forward 
coach which was to be attached at Buffalo to 
a Chicago-bound Nickel Plate train. 

Aug. 31—India’s highest court upheld the right 
of the British Viceroy to keep Mohandas K. 
Gandhi and other political prisoners in jail with- 


out trial, but condemned the way the detention \ 


law has been applied in Bengal, India’s biggest 
province. 


1943—SEPTEMBER 


Sept. 4—The Government turned back to private 
owners 369 mcre of the soft coal mines seized 
several months ago during a series of strikes 
in the coal fields. The return brings to 549 the 
number restored to private operation, Secretary 
Ickes said. Still in possession of the Govern- 
ment are 2,829 mines. _ 

Sept. 6—At Frankfort Junction, North Philadelphia, 
Pa., the 16-car -first section of the north-bound 
Congressional Limited on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, was wrecked with loss of the lives of 
80 of the 541 passengers. The accident was 
eaused, rail officials said, by an - overheated 
journal on an axle of the seventh car, a day 
coach, which melted the end off the axle and 
threw the front end of the car into the air, 
breaking the coupling with the car ahead. The 
seventh and eighth cars wrecked the signal 
tower which spanned the tracks and were them- 
selves torn and ripped. It was in these two cars 
the immediate deaths occurred. 

—The 17-car east-bound Twentieth-Century Lim- 
ited on the New York Central tracks from Chi- 
cago was wrecked near Canastota, N. Y., by the 
explosion of the locomotive boiler; two of the cars 
were derailed. The engineer, fireman snd a 
traveling fireman were killed; seven others 
aboard were injured. 

Sept. 7—In Houston, Tex., 50 men were burned to 
death in the Gulf Hotel. They died fighting to 
get down the single fire escape not blocked off 
by the flames. 

Sept. 12—In Moscow the new Patriarch of All 
Russia, Metropolitan Sergius, was officially in- 


stalled in the office that, except for a brief period - 


after 1917, had been unoccupied since the death 
of Patriarch Adrian 250 years ago. 

Sept. 14—The 78th Congress reassembled in Wash- 
ington after a vacation since July 8, and re- 
sumed its first session. 

Sept. 15—At Waupun, Wis., John F. Schrank, 67, 
who attempted to kill ‘Theodore Roosevelt in 
Milwaukee in 1912, died in the Central State 

Hospital. 

Sept. Ti—At the Norfolk, Va., Naval Air Station, 
36 persons were killed and 250 or more injured 
by an explosion in a store of ammunition. 

Sept. 19—South of Johnson City, Til., seven persons 
were killed and 50 more injured when a Grey- 
hound bus, bound for Chicago, from Memphis, 
Tenn., was in collision at a crossing with a two- 
car sckages 5 ales Missouri Pacific Railroad 

enger train. 

Sept. 20-In @ United States Army transport plane 
crash on the Laurinburg-Maxton Air Base field, 
near Maxton, N. C., 25 soldiers were killed. 

Sept. 23—Mrs. Franklin D,. Roosevelt arrived in 
San Francisco after a 23,000-mile journey by air 
into Pacific Peed Serie . 

t. 24—At Forres’ e, Pa, 

Bs yy an explosion in the Moffett Schrader mine, 


14 men were killed - 
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"Ser F Jone der of the Ned 
Sept. 25—The ‘Tokyo radio reported that Jose P. an Me ae 

: Peace, Interior Commissioner of the Japanese to be refitted fei 

Philippines government had been chosen ‘‘presi- 
dent-elect of the future republic of the Philip- 
pines’ at the first session of the ‘‘National As- 
‘sembly.’’ 

Sept. 30—The ee States ena ero eaegeed 
approved President Roosevelt’s no: S EMBER 
Haward rb becel' Stat 5 euncesdie _ aad Nov. 1 Wo rear acer ordered Secretary 
Welles. Gee bile Pes . the Interior Harold L. Ickes to take inne 
; CTOBER possession of the coal mines as a result of th! 

ap “yaa fourth war strike of 530,000 bituminous anm 

Oct, 6—The Federal Court in New York City made Enrachve nine workéea, "Che. ste ea beeen 

' its. decision in the suit of the United States aH 4 Tone The Peosient. tgliktne suiheee een 

charging the Associated Press with being a th ae Pete! ee Tae ofering them a ict 
'_ monopoly. The right of the organization to t e Pon 4 the Lave no Tebh ia wackineteaat 

"pass upon the admission of applicants was up- face t an nas Mey fee en Nov a Beereemen 

held. The court directed that the by-laws of Take ad Ai nevooment Withthe oalibel for | 

da cote ences ae a eee teed 3 daily wage escase of 3732 cents. When thi 
am ; same fie m 3 a ; 

spe Gunaay in the same city) from presenting pascltehad ee ase ee ee iti 
any bar to the election in such field. ve . q-hour day.” On Nowa tne ae 

Oct. 1—Merger of Postal-Telegraph, Inc., with the Bosrdii11 to. 1. approved: thekteee eure 

Western Union Telegraph Company was con- aoa ak sha tices ibe union leadeveaunend 
summated after the New York State Public Ser- cohn L Lewin ie ocd peken tengo eae 

vice Commission issued a final order which made ples CNG HEE ROF eines al by the: War dee 
the transaction possible. Western Union, in ex- Hoard was timeae te Nov. 20, including the 

change for 308,124 shares of new Class B stock, board's decision on calece= work ay, aoprinciall 

- received all assets and business of Postal and which 4s se ‘Reale A ail. she Sninore Doar 

_ assumed all liabilities. APerers working ee seen tek AD ccs Bee eee 
Oct. 9—Louisiana State troops took over, at Pointe OF 0 

@ la Hache, the court house ‘without resistance | @Y basis. The board also made a “mini 


e 


‘and installed Walter J. Blaize as sheriff of | Ualification which cuts the basic weekly w “ 


4 Th 
_ | Plaquemines Farish while District Attorney By aie as Ley eee of the agreement. Thé 
_ Leander H. Perez and his armed followers were ms = ge AS ee le txtetions “as 
fleeing the town. A motor convoy of more than | —New York City’s dim-out restric Ones : 
500 Guardsmen left New Orleans after 7 A.M., heb aed at dusk, after having been in for 


miles south, The epics ott was 25 dead, 50 
jured; damage, 000,000. 2 
ket. 1i—The United States Supreme Court rejected ure to stabilize one 
_ the Government’s request for a rehearing on the food prices. 

5-to-3 decision in June that membership Even with re 


was held to an increase of less than 4 per cent. 
Was the remainder of the food budget— 
fresh fruits and. vegetables—that did the 
damage. Fresh fruits and vegetables rose 
per cent between September, 1942, and WM 
-16—Chicago’s first subway, 4.9 miles long, 1943, and accounted for three-fifths of the 
sting $34,000,000, was formally opened. crease in the entire cost of living during # 
‘In a fog off the New Jersey coast, near Barnegat Period. pe 
Bay, one of two colliding United States Navy | Nov. 4—The Unit 
_ balloons sank in the Atlantic, causing the death} by fire of the 
of eight men. + 
. 17—Chanting ‘Solidarity Forever,’’ followed | —In Lendon, L 
by. “The Star Spangled Banner,” the Young for India, t 


oe 


Ber i of. 


other, King George VI, as x 
Governor General of ‘Australie, succeeding. 


Gowrie in 1944. oh 


Nov. 18—At Washington, an annual subsidy 

bind eh sy or more on flour to ee Fens! 
ce increases was announced f stab 

. bear Baek pict Fred M. Vinson, bi a ei ¥ 
Ov. xteen Navy officers and men were a: 
the 18 persons killed in the crash of a ae a 

naval transport plane 30 miles east of Rio de 


Rie gracd 
ov. 20—Sir Oswald E. Mosley, British WE 
Fascist leader, and Lady Diana Mosier were 
ry plane. : leased from Holloway Prison on order of Her. 
‘Oct. 26—A storm on the North Atlantic Coast | bert Morrison, British Home Secretary, 
eee drove several merchant ships on to the shore | Nov. 21—Two- tankers collided in a fog off 
of New Jersey. From the 7,916-ton Longstreet, Delaware Capes, About 19 persons are belie 
cited laine wane line grit near Sandy to have lost their lives. i aan 
ne) ook 0 e crew of 70. Nov. 28— stro: 
Oct. 2%—The 83,493-ton, 1,029-ft. steamship, | 3s Jes ANG ae asap ey nave, destroyed 


29 vill f > kill 
Latayette, formerly the French liner Normandie. than 4-000 poncne rare e have kille 
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The: hese many advances in science and technology during 1843 have been reported by Sci 

lost of them are described in the pages of the weekly magazine published by Science Bervice, BGLENGE 
S LETTER, to which you can refer in your local library. If you wish more information about 

hy particular report, you may find it through the SCIENCE NEWS LETTER index contained in the 


“A super-bomber, the B-29, which is superior to 
née B-17 and the B-24 in range, firepower an 
di, was reported in production. . 
The 70-ton Martin ‘‘Mars,’’ world’s largest fly- 
boat, was turned over to the Navy after com- 
letion of the last of a series of grueling tests. 
‘The Grumman ‘“Hellcat,’’ a2 Navy fighter plane 
hich retains the heavier firepower, better arma- 
lent and leak-proof gas tanks of the ‘“‘Wildcat”’ 
d has increased rangé, speed, climb, maneuver- 
lity, and altitude capacity, went into combat 
inst the Jap ‘‘Zero.”’ 
plane anti-icers, which shoot hot air through 
ucts on wing and tail surfaces, were perfected and 
(stalled on long-range patrol bombers. 
. ation of ice on propeller blades was pre- 
ated by a strip of electrically conductive rub- 
/on one edge of the blade. 
hree super-aircraft carriers of 45,000 tons, capa- 
of handling larger multi-engined planes, were 
prized and the construction of one started. 
'A new 24-passenger, twin-engine airplane, con- 
iderably smaller than the familiar DC-3, having 
out half the power and half the cost, was de- 


5 
A new eight-ton Navy torpedo plane, ‘‘Seawolf,”’ 
‘rying a crew of three, was scheduled for quan- 
production. 
werful rocket jets were reported used by the 
ns-as auxiliary power to assist heavily loaded 
in the take-off and experiments are under- 
in this country. 
weld,’? a new process of putting together 
num alloy, wooden or rubber aircraft parts 
put riveting or welding but by using a spe- 
prepared cement and applying heat and 
ure the joint, was announced. } 
automatic computing sight for aerial gun- 
| Was announced as standard equipment for all 
Fortresses. 
@lectronic autopilot, which keeps a heavy 
rigidly on its course while approaching 


a 


sd in Palestine. 

about 10,000 years old, were found 

ornia, thus furnishing a further clue to the 

ance of the early North American Indian. 
discovery of a number of important pre- 

sites in the awe region of Peru was an- 

this country. 

Giscovery of early civilizations through study 

vian textiles of complex designs was re- 


de f gold in the sun was obtained by 
pa tive sbuay of gold spectrum lines and the 


rum. 

ho Tare radioactive element, was discov- 
Beas the sun by detecting lines in the solar 
4rum that matched lines of thorium produced 
i atory. 

Saag entered a@ new 1115-year sunspot cycle 
the first new spot group pearing well away 
the sun’s equator and the last spot group 
old cycle still visible close to the equator, 

7 comets discovered were: Diamaca, Oterma 


rediscovered were: Comas-Sola, 
ein: aes Comet d’Arrest, last seen in 


va, or exploding star was discovered in the 


; eof the star 48 Librae was found to be 


d of separately rotating hot layers. 


iS Of June 26 and Dec. 25, of if you have difficulty in finding the issue you want, send your r 
ith two 3-cent stamps for each inquiry, to Science Service, 1719 N Street, N.W., Washington Pi ae 


AERONAUTICS 


the target during high altitude precision bomib- 
ing missions, was announced. 

The flightray was developed to utilize a cathode- 
ray tube to read multiple flight instruments and 
Warn the pilot when any instrument diviates from 
his setting. 

The ‘‘Flide-Rule,’’ a cross between the airman’s 
wa and engineer’s slide rule, was de- 

A waterproof, radio transmitter to SOS auto- 
matically ovcr 100,000 square miles was developed 
for use in emergency rafts. 

A caterpillar landing gear was developed to en- 

able airplanes to land on rough, soft or sandy 
ground. 
_ A night landing aid was demonstrated consist- 
ing of two lights on the plane and a small convex 
mirror on the nose of the plane which converge into 
a single spot to signal approach to the ground. 

An airplane windshiela that will not ice up and 
that will stop 15-pound birds collided with at 200 
miles an hour was developed. 

A new low-level bombsight, which has shown 


excellent precision at 400 feet, was developed for 


use in light planes. 

A new dual rotation propeller, ‘‘contraprop,” 
with automatic, constant speed, controllable pitch 
and consisting of two three-bladed entirely self- 
contained units. turning in opposite directions, 
eliminated the need for special provisions to 
withstand the force of reaction. 

A method of changing tires on war cargo traius- 
port planes was devised which cuts the time to 
less than one hour, instead of a six-man team 
working three shifts of eight hours. 

An arch type steel and canvas airplane combat 
hangar, 130 by 160 feet, which can be transported 
by air and erected within a period of 12 to 18 
hours was developed. 

Robot planes, or “‘target’’ planes of eight-foot 
span, operated by radio control, were used in 
maneuvers with ground troops. 

Army medium bombers were successfully armed 
with .75 mm cannon. 


ANTHROPOLOGY—ARCHAEOLOGY 


Evidence of the relationship in pottery styles 
between the mainland of South America and the 
West Indies, denoting similar culture, was an- 
nounced. 

Records, made public in this country, indicated 
that the first human inhabitants of the northern 
coast of Chile were two separate fishing popula- 
tions followed by an agricultural culture. 

Several hundred priceless pieces of jade, be- 
lieved to be more than 1,000 years old, were 
Tacs Ad ge in tombs deep in the jungles of 
Mexico. 


ASTRONOMY 


Nitrogen-hydrogen molecules made up of more 
than fo atoms and hiterto unidentified in comets 
were found by spectrogram measurements to be 
numerous in es negee of Comet Cunning 
and Comet Whipple It. 

Possible development of a stationary shell in the 
old nova, T. Coronae Borealis, was indicated by 
absorption lines of helium in the spect 


rum. 
One star of binary Beta hte was found to be 


the brighter member in a double star with a period 
of 50 years. 

A large new double star of eighth magnitude— 
HD 3433—was discovered in Auriga. 

Dark, obscuring matter was found to veil the 
true brilliance of the stars of the Milky Way in 

eus region. 

ae heres existence of galactic clusters like 
the Pleiades was explained hy dynamical friction, 
tendency of each star to hold back all the other 
stars in the cluster. 
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BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


About 200,000 quinine-bearing cinchona plants, 
grown from Seeds rescued from the Philippines dur- 
ing invasion, were sent to neighbor republics for 
planting. 

Fresh evidence that virus disease particles are 
giant protein molecules capable of reproduction 
and parasitic feeding within living cells was ob- 
tained by means of the ultra-centrifuge, which 
whirls mega ed at-high speeds and separates and 
sorts the particles. 

A strain of mold was induced by X-ray to under- 
go genetic changes from which were established 
many pure lines specifically deficient in ability 
to synthesize dietary essentials; these strains offer 
new approaches to the study of biochemistry and 
genetics and have also proved extremely valuable 
in_ delicate chemical analysis of food. 

Plant tumor bacteria, when deprived of power 
to cause abnormal growths through use of glycine, 
yegained it when treated with hormones; bac- 
teria from the tumors thus caused were unable 
+0 produce new tumors unless again aided by 
hormones. z n 

A deadly poison, extracted from a.microbe in 
the ’soil, was discovered as a possible rodent ex- 
terminator when laboratory tests revealed it not 
ie a som killer for mice, but a killer of the mice 

stead. 

A method for cutting muscle slices only 1/100,000 
of an inch thick was devised to give the electron 
microscope a view of hitherto invisible structures 
involved in nerve-muscle action. 

A cheaper, more efficient method of large-scale 
_aleohol production was found in the removal from 


CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS 


Biotin, recently discovered vitamin of the B 
group, was made synthetically, thus affording more 
ample supplies for research in human nutrition. 

A new method of preserving vitamin C in 
evaporated milk by sealing the evaporated milk tins 
in an atmosphere of nitrogen or under vacuum 
was developed which increases by 50% the vita- 
min C retained after six months’ storage. 

Riboflavin (vitamin B2), imporbant in the pre- 


vention of certain eye and skin diseases, was found 


to be present in the soil and in a special yeast 
first isolated from sour milk. 3 
Two important vitamins, riboflavin and thia- 
, Were recovered in quantity from brewery 
wastes by the use of an insoluble synthetic resin, 
Amberlite TR-100. ; , 

An inexpensive process for recovering a billion 
pounds of food protein annually by alcohol dis- 
tillation from wheat was developed. | 

A process for obtaining large quantities of pro- 
‘tein’ for possible human consumption from a ‘‘de- 
fatted’’ corn germ was. developed. 

A concentrated protein extract to be used as a 
Substitute for scarce grain in livestock rations 
was obtained by chemical treatment of grass. 

. A method for quicker and cheaper removal of 
proteins from distillery wastes by use of bentonite, 
a fine clay, was developed, thus affording valu- 
able protein cattle food. 3 

A sticky starch, used as a substitute tor tapi- 
oca and for textile sizing and finishing and for 
paper coatings, was made from certain kinds of 
corn and sorghum. 

Wheat gluten, a byproduct in the manufacture 
of wheat starch, was found to make a good ad- 
hesive when dissolved in dilute ammonia. 

_ Potatoes, when mashed and kept hot for a 
period before serving, were found to lose vita- 
min C rapidly. 

Hand-size aerosol dispensers, containing highly 
compressed Freon gas, a highly concentrated 
pyrethrum extract and some sesame oil, were 

' introduced for protection of the Army from 
malaria mosquitoes overseas. 

Sabadilla, seed insecticide, was processed as a 
Spray for extermination of household and crop in- 
rete as a substitute for Japanese controlled pyre- 
; m. 


A simple, inexpensive method of keeping whole 
milk powder fresh twice as long through the 
addition of wheat germ oil and edible acids was 
_ developed. 

A process for obtaining carbohydrates from 
sweet potatoes for new sugar products was de- 
yeloped by removing water from potatoes at a 
high pampenature and humidity. 

ds dried in a natural gas atmosphere which 
is later burned to heat the dehydration unit, re- 
tained almost all their vitamin C and original 
color and taste. ; 

The mechanism by which auxins, hormone- 
Hike substances, stimulate plant growth was dis- 


ow 
Lm 
bran mold of a substance that splits starch doy 
into sugar for fermentation into alcohol. 
A new synthesized female sex hormone, was ¢ 
veloped by combining sulphur with the natur 
female hormone, estrone. i 
Prenatal control of sex of fruitflies was ac ore 
plished by genetic selection. é | 
Pellets of synthetic female sex hormone, di 
thylstilbestrol, inserted under the skin of your 
roosters, made them resemble hens. + 
A program to promote the increased growing « 
cork-oaks in this country to eleminate the tutu 
risk of being cut off from foreign supplies we 
anbounced. aI 
Night-time temperature was found to affect di) 
ferently blossom induction and other activities « 
warm-climate plants and cool-climate plants. — | 
The need for boron in fertilizers to increase plan 
growth was found to vary according to the vu 
of soil and concentration of calcium and potassium 
in the soil. f a 
Seeds treated with growth-promoting chemi¢a 
failed to produce increased yields in extensive haa 
periments. ~ 
The first natural epidemic on record of vesiculsi 
stomatitis among hogs was discovered. ia 
Probably for the first time in history, two brair 
in one dog were discovered in a routine rabie 
examination. , 4 
The palm swift of Africa was found to bul 
its nest on edge on the nearly vertical frone 
of tall palms and fasten the eggs to the nest) bi 
a natural glue secreted by the bird’s al 
glands. ; r : : 
fa } 


covered to be by the release of an enzyme, di 
tase, from protein colloidal substances. il 

A new and more economical alcohol process 
for the recovery of glycerin from fats in soap 
making was develored. : 

A new kind of synthetic rubber, Paracon, walg 
developed which will be valuable as a specie 
replacement for natural rubber particularly iil 
the aircraft industry. J Sd 

The extent to which the molecules of subé 
stances form crystals was found to determing 
the difference between springy rubber, a hare 
plastic or a tough fiber. ma fl 

An improved vinyl-type plastic, Marvinol, té 
replace rubber for such uses as inner tubes, surgill 
cal gloves and molded goods, was made ye 
coal, air, salt and water. ; 

Starch acetate, a new plastic chemical for us 
as a lacquer and water-resistant adhesive, Waid 
made from potatoes. : 

A water repellent, invisible film, which pre# 
vents water from soaking into such objet 
as radio age a was developed by treatii 
the objects wi methylchlor silanes vapors. 

A new, more economic flourescent material 
composed of zinc oxide and vanadium pentoxide 


.was developed, which transforms invisible ultra: 


violet rays into warm yellow visible light. | | 
New war gases, known as nitrogen mustards 
were introduced and were found to have a milde 
blistering action on the body than mustard gasi 
For the first time 100,000,000-volt X-rays, five 
Lr greater than any previous voltage were pr O- 
Radar, a locator using ultra-high frequen 
radio waves, although developed ere 
oT Shonting avinihtaiaee throu 
y shooting invisible YTa-red rays t ugh’ 
certain organic chemicals, such as fuels ee 
en i ompeunes 5 aa tal) rote that* high-spet 
» impurity tests an 
nations could be nade, molecular dete: 
“Heatronic molding,’’ or the heating of plasi 
objects all the way through at the ance. Mere bs 


means of high-frequency radio waves, was me aes 
practical for the speedy production of airplane. 
instrument panels, radio housings and other 
thermosetting plastic objects. i ‘| 

speedy, improved method for observing the! 


rate at which metals diffuse through one anoth a 


ore-roasting plants in a western state. 

A huge optical glass disk, the largest 
ever made, measuring 26 inches in diam 
graduated in thickness from one and one-h 


origi 


es to three and one-quarter inches and weigh- 

260 pounds. was successfully cast for use in an 

onomical telescope. 

aber colored diamonds were changed to green 

ombardment with heavy hydrogen atoms. 
magnitude of the total pe current in 

lightning fiash was found to have been over- 
imated in the past. 

‘Dr. Kenneth S. Pitzer, 29-year-old, University 


Paricutin, a new volcano 200 miles west of 
Bxico City, arose from a cornfield to a height of 
000 feet and is the first whose entire life is 
ecorded scientifically. 

Pine-grained loess soils on the farm lands of 
Midwest and parts of the East were deter- 
to be the product of violent Pleistocene dust 
Evidence of a long wet spell 120,000,000 years ago 
found in fine white clays of the Southwest. 
the 250,000,000-year-old fossil remains of a giant 
fiphibian with a skull more than two feet 
og were found in Texas. 

mdary pit of Tasco, Mexico, known as Hell’s 
h, was found to be only 500 feet deep instead 
mile and was dynamited to close it'and pre- 
its use as an illegal execution spot. 

Suance of daily weather maps and fuller fore- 
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of California faculty member, wi 
prize of the American Chemical Dociety fon ee 
work in chemical thermodynamics. 
Dr. Robert P. Fischelis, organizer and head 
of the Chemicals, Drugs and Health Supplies 
Branch of WPB’s Office of Civilian Requirements 
and secretary and chief chemist of the New » - 


Jersey Board of Pharma i 
ae Sanntal cy, won the Remington 


EARTH SCIENCES 


when it was concluded that this informa 
be of no value to the enemy. pee es 

There were 43 earthquakes of sufficient strength 
to record themselves on distant seismograph instru- 
ments; notable among them was a double shock off 
the coast of Japan in the same region where the 
disastrous tidal wave of 1933 started. 

New deposits of quartz, suitable for use in mili- 
tary radio and radar apparatus, were discovered 
in North Carolina, Virginia, California and 
Arkansas. 

Ancient ocean beds in Idaho and Wyoming were 
mene. Pie contain vanadium, estimated at millions 
of tons. 

New deposits of the rare metal tantalum, used in 
surgical, electrical and temperature-control ap-~ 
paratus, were found in New Mexico. 

A portable ‘adaptation of the Geiger-Muller 
counter was found practicable in search for and 


s by the U. S. Weather Bureau was resumed ; sorting radium ore. 


i@ “pancake’’ diesel engines now powering 
y ships were revealed to put out more than 
times the power a’ pound of former diesel en- 
and to occupy only a third the space. 

turbines capable of initial temperatures of 
00 degrees Fahrenheit were made possible by 
ecapment of heat resistant alloys. 


d, fire-proof plastic material con- 
ne articles of garnets went into use on bat- 
Dp to prevent slipping accidents. 

lew and superior optical glass; made without 

was developed from common chemicals, such 
ric acid, zinc oxide ond egpeeeeeriorn ery 
walnut-sized searchlight, projecting a l, 
lep ower beam of light visible for 65 miles at 


pred smokes from grenades aided American 
in identifying themselves to friendly planes 
e Tunisian campaign. 7 
‘pre-treatment of plane and glider surfaces 
shipment to the aircraft plant, by a new 
ger and process, cut the ‘‘doping’’ time nearly 


at lane compass, the Gyro Flux Gate 
os developed which is not affected by 
motion = the plane, armor plate, or 


e due performance records and the fact 
it can be produced withou 


strical nurses’? for the 20-inch pipeline be- 


fotable and interesting inventions patented dur- 


he include: 
few method for making sea water drinkable 
“adding silver oxide and tartaric or citric acid 
smove sodium chloride and magnesium chloride. 
“radiolocator, for locating remote objects, which 
es use of 01 @ single ei aged in place of the 
i xisting systems. i 
5 pete sPacuetic. probe for locating metal 
n ‘ounds. 
nen ine ea bear eer rae from 
C rs instead of stee 5 5 
as sg ey large-scale cultivation of mold 


INVENTIONS 


- ENGINEERING AND TECHNOLOGY 


tween Texas and the East Coast were developed to 
record temperature of motors, pumps and bear- 
ings, pressure in the pipe and direction of fuel 


Cement-water paints were found highly effec- 
tive in preventing rain penetration through con- 
crete walls. 

A complete, faster and cheaper method for 
Mapping strategic areas of this country was 
achieved by improved stereoscopic plotting of 
aerial photographs, called photogrammetry. : 

Plastic lithographic printing plates, replacing 
critical zinc and aluminum, were made from poly- 
vinyl alcohol resin for use in printing colored 
a and documents and in mobile field printing 


Washing films and prints, after fixing with hypo, 
first with sea water and then with fresh water 
was found to speed the job in photography. 

A compact, easily portable mercury flash lamp 
outfit which takes photographs with an exposure 
of only one-millionth of a second, was developed 

Chicken feathers were salvaged for camouflage 
and stuffing material by use of a preservative 
containing two inexpensive weak acids which pre- 
vents decomposition of the wet feathers. 

A new device, the ‘wide-angle photoelectric 
seanner,’”’ combining spinning mirrors and a light- 
sensitive cell was designed for use as an industrial 
safety and inspection device. 

A new gage which uses mirrors and a ray of light 
to adjust the sights of a Garand rifle in less 
than a minutes without firing a shot was de- 4 
signed. 

Theremostats, metal disks the size of a silver i. 


+ 


dollar, were used as a fire-protection in parplanes. 

A speedier, more economical method for making 
gears for military vehicles was developed by pre- 
cision forging them on presses without the usual 
machining. 3 

Stainless steel sheets were stiched together 
with an electric thread or current which shoots 
clean through the metal and fuses the sheets to- 
gether at their inner surfaces. 

The Alaskan Military Highway was opened after 
a year’s work in which airplane reconnaissance 
found a way through and engineer regiments with 
“guts and tractors’? and other machinery built 
the road. 

Willard H. Dow, president of Dow Chemical — 
Company, won the Charles Frederick Chandler 
Medal. 


t 


5 

j 

a 

4 

4 

2 

4 

a 

used in | awry ened of alcohol for smokeless powder | 
and synthetic rubber. 

A wide-angle periscope for tanks which provides 
a wider view of the horizon and enables quicker if 
iming of guns. i 

z A powerful wire cutter, adapted either for get- 

ting through barbed-wire entanglements or for 

the work of electricians, riggers and fencebuilders. © q 
A testing machine that signals by winking neon + 

light flaws detected in rapidly moving wire by 

means of a magnetic field surrounding an elec- : 

il. d 
a ‘method of obtaining valuable chlorine as a 


i 


\ 


t 


858: 


byproduct of the potash industry through use of 
silica catalyzers. 

A more compact oxygen mask for flyers practi- 
cally incorporating in the mask a rebreathing 
bag where fresh oxygen is diluted with already- 
breathed air. : 

' An infra-red. de-icer for preventing icing on 
plane wings and propellers. k 

A glider torpedo, traveling at a pre-determined 
angle and a constant speed, to be projected from 
fast-moving airplanes. 

A device that turns a fencepost or tree stump 
into an anti-aircraft mount for the .50-caliber ma- 
chine gun in less than half a minute. ¥ 

A cheaper, safer hand grenade the size and 
shape of a baseball which uses the centrifugal 
force of the throw to set off the fuse. 

A demolition explosive which will break com- 
pletely through metal objects without mud or dirt 
stemming. 4 

An amphibian pontoon bridge, which is towed 
over land on its own wheels. 


MEDICAL 


Hope of a penicillin conauest of venereal dis- 
ease Wes held out by reports of cures of syphilis 
and gonorrhea by this safe, potent chemical from 
molds which has also been reported effective in 
treatment of gas gangrene, osteomyelitis and 
other ‘staphylococcal infections, pneumococcus 
pneumonia and hemolytic streptococcal infections. 

A new drug for fighting malaria and one sufil- 
ciently promising to be worthy of trial . under 
field conditions, was announced by the War De- 
partment, though the name of the drug was not 
_ released. 

“Continuous caudal analgesia,” a new safe an- 
esthetic method for banishing the pain of child- 
birth by means of continuous injection near the 
base of the spine of a pain-killing chemical, 
metycaine, was announced and said to give prom- 
ise of further surgical usefulness for war 
wounded. 

Possibility of using chicken serum to develop vac- 
cines to protect against, or antiserums to cure, 
certain virus diseases, such as virus pneumonia, 
‘parrot fever, trachoma and lymphogranuloma vene- 


Treum, was suggested by announcement of a chicken © 


antiserum that definitely protected mice against a 


. virus pneumonia. 


Folic acid, one of the new B vitamins, was found 
‘to have an important role in blood cell production 
in ‘studies showing it would cure anemia and 
agranulocytosis induced by sulfonamides in white 
rats and that lack of ii in the diet caused agranu- 
locytosis in monkeys, anemia in chickens. 

Two 24-hour sulfa drug cures for impetigo were 
announced, one using sulfa-diazine in a jelly that 
gives a plastic coating and needs no bandage, the 
other using microcrystalline sulfathiazole. 

Thiamin, vitamin B1, was discovered to be manu- 
factured by the intestinal bacteria of humans, a 
finding lixely to change earlier views of vitamin 
requirements. 

‘A method of creating nerve banks, constituting 
‘a supply of quick frozen and dried nerve fragments 
for nerve grafts, was developed and found success- 
ful in laboratory animals with clinical use as a 
future possibility. 

The first clinical use of nerve grafts from cada- 


vers with acacia used to glue the graft in place 


was reported with good results in the first two 
cases. ° 

The production of safe vaccines against two types 
of encephalitis, or sleeping sickness, the St. Louis 
and Japanese B types, effective, according to blood 
tests, in half or more of thé vaccinated, was an- 
nounced. 

A specially treated cotton, oxidized cellulose, 
which is safely absorbed by the body, was found to 
aid in stopping bleeding during operations on the 
brain or elsewhere when the material was soaked 
in blood-clotting thrombin, and gave promise of 
further medical and surgical usefulness. 

The use OO oma sulfa drugs and other drugs 
and the technique of quick evacuation of wounded 
to advanced surgical centers accounted for the re- 
turn to active duty after hospitalization of 41% 
of United States Army war wounded, and 53% of 
Nayy and Marine wounded. 

The United States Army with the aid of vac- 
‘cines won an almost 100% battle for its overseas 
troops in combatting diseases, of which the typhus 
victory is especially noteworthy. 
gehe ra ANd See meernes against disease 

f atin, was covere the same m 
which yields penicillin. ae 
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Cosmetic and an ointment for burns or 0 
flesh injuries that contain an extract from ¥ 
which stimulates cell respiration and growth. 

Use of solid strands of nylon-type plastic in ti 
replacing cotton and rayon cords. ee 

A method of coating individual seeds with 2 
hesive envelopes containing fertilizer, nitrifyin 
bacteria, fungicides, etc., to make them more efi 
cient. Vey 

A neatly transparent airplane for photograph 
and observational work made of a skeleton framer 
work of metal filled in with plexiglass. ie | 

An improved method of chilling large pieces 
of meat to make it better and keep it from 
ing. f pa 

A simplified, light-weight air-conditioning unilj 
for small houses, which chills the water from cit 
mains and passes this chilled water through coll 
to cool the air. ‘ - : 

An egg incubator with correct-time-interva 
turnings based on embryological study of the 
chicken. 1p | 


SCIENCES 


Large scale production of penicillin, germ-fight-# 
ing chemical remedy from mold, was startedi 
aided by development of two more productive 
strains of the mold and use of fermentation as wells 
as surface culture methods of growth. 3 

A major factor in causing sterile marriages a 
stillbirths was traced to incompatibility of the 
parents with regard to a newly recognized blot 
factor, Rh, and a method of distinguishing coupl 
who are doomed to childlessness from this cause 
from those who have a chance of having some nor- 
mal babies was developed. : 

New triumphs reported for sulfa drugs included 
speedy recovery of shipyard eye (epidemic kerai to~> 
conjunctivitis) by sulfathiazole desoxyephedrine 
treatment; controlling scarlet fever epidemics by! 
sulfadiazine; and preventing epidemic diarrhea ¢ 
the new-born and curing ‘‘babies’ sore eyes’’ dil 
to gonorrhea by succinyl-sulfathiazole. a | 

A new sulfa drug, desoxyephedronium sulfath 
zole, reported to bring prompt relief in colds and 
to shorten their duration, and the prevention of 
ear and sinus infections after a cold by a sulfadia- 
zine spray were announced. . 

New sulfa drugs which were developed include 
phthalylsulfathiazole, for treatment of intesting 
infections, such as dysentery and sulfamerazin 
for pneumococcus pneumonia, meningitis, gon 
rhea and streptococcus infections. ' 

Two possible anti-influenza weapons suggested 
tests on laboratory animals were inhalation of smi 
concentrations of triethylene glycol vapor in 2 
and by inhalation cf a globulin fraction of influ- 
enza immune horse serum. ¢ 

New methods of nerve repair and grafting, so fat 
used only in animals, which were developed wer 
use of an artery cuff to guide the blind growth ¢ 
fibers from cut nerves in nerve splicing and 
of a sliding sleeve extension made out of a stumpé 
of the severed nerve for the same purpose. 3 | 

Repair of skull injuries by plates of tantalum 
rare metal which is strong, light weight, eas 
malleable, does not corrode, is not poisorious 
does not cause foreign body reaction, and use o: 
tantalum wire for suturing nerves and tantalum 
foil wrappers to keep regenerating injured nerve 
free from scar tissue, were reported. z 

Initial success of a new method of treating goite 
by medicines instead of by surgical operation was 
announced using the medicines, thiourea and thiow 
racil, which have the unique property of inhibi 
the function of the thyroid gland, actually, it 
sees preventing production of its powerful hor 

one. ae | 

A method which simplifies treatment of diabet 
and gives better control of blood sugar was pe 
oped by mixing two forms of insulin, slow-ac 
protamine zine insulin and rapid-acting regu! 
insulin. t 

Banishing toothache due to exposed dentin, com: 
mon cause of dental pain, and desensitizing sensi- 
tive areas in the filling of cavities were reported 
to have been achieved by a new sodium fluoride 
treatment. k { 

Red blood cells, formerly a waste by-product | 
the large-scale production of ,blood Se 
salvaged and used successfully in place of who 
blood in the treatment of anemia and, when 4d 
end powdered, to hasten wound healing. 

The right of the U. S. Food, Drug and Cosme 
py pra tee to ben poe re of eae for e 

ood was uphe ec’ l 
Supreme Court. u ieten/ol nee 
Treatment of burns with a new plaster 


” 


9 a vee? a a? = 
boas 


sthod, which stops pain, rests and protects the 
urned part from further injury, prevents swell 
nd slowing of the blood circulation in the burn 
ea, showed good results in clinical cases. 
Innovations developed for aiding in skin grafting 
eluded: refrigeration anesthesia of the area from 
h the skin is to be taken; use of a dye, sodium 
escein, injected into 2 vein to indicate when 
circulation has been established in the graft; 
d use of a chessboard pattern, sticky paper 
es to fix small bits of skin for grafting over a 
In the search for a morphine substitute without 
Hdietion property, relief of intractable pain in 
atients with inoperable cancer was obtained by 
nree chemicals, known for short as M3, M4, and 
7, developed following the lead of female sex 
prmone synthesis. 
Suecessful methods for preventing and treating 
Serious war ailment of shipwreck victims, im- 
ersion foot, were developed by Royal Canadian 
‘aval Medical Officers. 
‘Fish juices as a substitute for water for ship- 
recked men in lifeboats were found to maintain 
for protracted periods without danger to health. 
A new acid treatment, racemic glutamic acid 
aided to normal diet over long periods of time, 
S 2 nha effective in warding off epileptic 
sions. 
evention or cure of seasiokness in three out of 
ar cases by pink pills developed by the Royal 
madian Navy was announced, though the formula 
_@ military and naval secret at present. 
Uffectiveness of sulfa ointments in treatment of 
tin infections and wounds was increased by add- 
to the base of the ointment ordinary water 
id @ slightly alkalinized chemical. 
SBulfathiazole was reported as a speedy cure for 
ferich mouth and the sore throat that often ac- 
npanies it. 
| method of extending the usefulness of sulfa 
rugs, consisting in interacting iodine with the 
ulfa drug, was discovered. , 
|A chewing gum containing’ sulfadiazine was 
ped as a possible remedy for severe sore 


sible substitutes or supplements for blood 
ma in treating shock from hemorrhage sug- 
by laboratory tests on animals include solu- 

ms of amino acids and hydrolized proteins from 
ither beef blood plasma or casein, the chief protein 
f milk, and beef blood plasma alka for a 
hort time to destroy the antigens. — 
} A new synthetic hormone, octofollin, was devel- 
ped and used without ill effects to relieve meno- 


ew chemical, diasone, was anmounced as a 
nising remedy for tuberculosis. 

ictural details of the syphilis germ, treponema 
m, were made visible for the first time by 
es taken with a new electron microscope, at 


| Sustained physical and mental strain caused a 
ip psychiatric war malady, Guadalcanal neu- 
treated with quiet, food and absolute rest, 
terrific, but brief, strain as in the sinking of 
‘aircraft carrier Wasp caused no neurosis, not 


a yn syndrome, a chip-on-the-shoulder de- 
iveness of men from crowded districts of some 
cities as well. as some rural regions, was 
and differentiated from psychopathic 


y. 

se most people cannot recognize their own 
writing, silhouette, or voice, an individual's 

icism of these ane provided a new meth- 

if exploring the unconscious. 

pearasis, caused by strong emotional con- 

petween self-preservation and duty, was found 
the most common mental casualty. ; 
tigue was objectively measured by the period 

time an individual could continue to feel the 
tion of a special tuning fork. 

goggles were developed with which eyes can 

pted for night vision more quickly in a 
roatn shed children inder ‘peare os much 

n urished c ren under 

Peoints higher on ao tests after they have 
et. 

d in birth cortrol were 

to affect adversely 


tified 
n 


at. 
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an enlargement of 9,000 diameters, and the re- 
sulting pictures then ‘given an t = 
enlar gement, gi additional ten-fold 
er recovery from infantile paralysis was re- 
poited to follow usé of the drug, prostigmine, 
which relieves the excessive muscle tone or tension 
and the muscle spasm and also reduces incoordina- 
tion in cases with not too severe involvement. 

Discovery of a fear-and-worry chemical in the 
blood, as yet unidentified but believed responsible 
for physical changes resulting from emotional up- 
sets, Was announced. 

Encouraging results in cases of advanced syphilis 
followed treatment by a new series of bismuth com- 
pounds, such as dihydroxypropyl bismuthate, which 
were taken by mouth instead of intramuscular in- 
jections. 

Danger of injuring the brain by the fast treat- 

ment of syphilis with large doses of arsenicals may 
be decreased through use of chalcone, a chemical 
from lemon peel, experiments suggested. 
.Arsenical treatment for syphilis, amebic illness 
such as dysentery and trypanosome diseases like 
sleeping sickness, may be made safer by the use 
of a vitamin, para-aminobenzoic acid, it was re- 
ported. 

Seven vitamers, sister vitamins, were discovered 
for biotin, believed by some to play an important 
role in cancer. 

Diet was linked to malaria by the discovery that 
chickens and ducks deficient in the vitamin, biotin 
developed a more severe type of malaria than di 
fowl on a normal diet. 

Carrots were found to prevent ill effects of high 
altitudes in experiments on animals. 

Incidence of two vitamin hunger diseases, beri- 
beri and pellagra, was reported to have decreased 
through enrichment of white bread and flour with 
niacin and thiamin. 

A new, unidentified disease, bullis fever, thought 
to be transmitted to man through tick bites, was 
discovered and reported to be increasing in fre- 
quency and severity in the San Antonio area. 

A new, speedy, low-cost pregnancy test, using rats 
instead of rabbits as test animals was developed. 

Recovery from severe burns is decisively influ- 
enced by the surrounding temperature during the 
first 24 hours, the most -favorable temperature 
being about 75 degrees Fahrenheit, laboratory tests 
with animals showed. 

The danger of jaundice in persons who get hu- 
man blood serum for transfusions or protective 
inoculations might be averted by ultraviolet irra- 
diation of the blood or serum, experiments 

Treatment for shock in extensive burns, which 
in man is the cause of 60% to 80% of the deaths 
within the ‘first few days, was reported successful 
in laboratory tests by use of a salt water drink. 

A_new, finely equipped cancer clinie was opened 
in Guadalajara; Mexico, during the first Mexican 
Cancer Congress. 


\ PSYCHOLOGY AND PSYCHIATRY 


high school pupils; 12 such valid components were 
identified in another study of 2,539 persons. ‘ 


The activity in single fibers of the auditory nerve 


of cats was recorded, the results thus obtained 
supporting a ‘“‘place’’ theory of hearing. ¢ 

The discovery that the pitch of a tone in one 
ear can be changed by introducing a tone of the 
same frequency in the other ear has important 
implications for a theory of hearing. Persons whose 


hearing fatigues most rapidly were found most. 


likely to have it permanently impaired by loud 
notbed; a discovery which makes it possible to de- 
crease the danger of ‘‘boilermakers’ deafness.” 


Headlines emphasizing the bad news were found © 
to stimulate action in the war effort more effec- - 


tively than rosy headlines. 

Analysis by psychologists of Japanese propa- 
ganda appeals led to recommendations to our Goy- 
ernment for counter-propaganda, / 

That anti-semitism is an important problem for 
the United States was indicated by a national 


survey showing that over 50% believe that “‘the . 


Jews have too much influence in this country.” . 

Zoot-Suit riots brought to attention a complex 
youth movement composed of three different 
groups, only one of which is of the delinquent 
gang type. . 

The war brought about conditions such that half 
a@ million children under 16 were working part or 
full time. f \ 

A “plague of questionnaires’’ which developed 
as an attempt of Government to consult the public 
directly, was relieved by scientific study of all 
government questionnaires and the application of 
psychological techniques to make them more useful, 


’ 


showed.. 
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Science Service and Science Clubs of America 


Dissen:inating scientific information to the public 
and acting as a liaison agency between scientists 
and the world at large, Science Service is a unique 
educational institution, with headquarters at 1719 
N St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Newspapers are served with accurate and com- 
plete reports of the latest scientific discoveries and 
developments in all fields of science, while indi- 

iduals may obtain the weekly Science News Letter, 
monthly THINGS of science, books, etc. An over- 


seas edition (monthly) of the Science News Letter” 


is available to members of the armed services and 
other persons abroad. 

Trustees of Science Service, nominated by the 
National Academy of Sciences, the National Re- 
search Council, the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, the E. W. Scripps Estate 
and the journalistic profession, are: z 

C. G. Abbot, secretary, Smithsonian Institution; 
J. McKeen Cattell, editor, Science; Edwin G. 
Conklin, American Philosophical Society (Presi- 
dent); Frank R. Ford, Evansville Press; Ross G. 
Harrison, Yale University; A. H. Kirchhofer, man- 
aging editor, Buffalo Evening News; W. H. Lewis, 
Wistar Institute; R. A. Millikan, California Insti- 
tute of Technology; O. W. Riegel, director, Wash- 
ington and Lee School of Journalism (Treasurer); 
Harlow Shapley, Harvard College Observatory 
(Vice-President and Chairman of Executive Com- 
mittee); Harry L. Smithton, Cincinnati, O.; 
Neil H. Swanson, Executive editor, Sun Papers; 
Hugh §. Taylor, Princeton University; Warren 
S. Thompson, Miami University, Oxford, O.; 
Henry B. Ward, University of Illinois; William 
BH. Ritter, University of California (Honorary 
President). Watson Davis is director and secretary. 

To stimulate amateur interest in science, particu- 
larly on the part of youth, Science Clubs of America 
is administered by Science Servite. 

Clubs devoted to scientific interests in schools, 
ees without cost and receive helpful ser- 

‘Clubs affiliated numbered (Nov. 20, 1942) more 
than 3,500 with about 100,000 members, with every 
state represented, as well as U. S. possessions. 

Science Clubs of America and Science Service 
weld together the thousands of laymen and scien- 


ah 
oa 
z 


tists, teachers and students, youths and adul 
amateurs and professionals, into a great moveme: 
for understanding and applying science in neigy 
horhood, community, national and world aifai: 
This organization is motivated by the belief thy 
the knowledge and application of science and - 
methods are essential to winning the war as well | 
to the existence of our civilization. 4 
Science clubs vary in size from four to 150 mer 
bers and each youth group is sponsored by an adil 
who is responsible in large measure for the splend 
progress made by clubs. we 
The members of Science Clubs oz America hae 
their laboratories and workshops in cellars am 
attics, school classrooms and laboratories, in i 
dustrial plants and museum. lecture rooms. J 
periments and study of the boys, girls, men ami 
women range through the many branches of scieng 
as each prepares to do his share in tit 
war. In some cases the work is of a gener 
nature: in others specialized. yaa 
The success of Science Clubs of America depene 
largely on the eager desire of the members to le 
science, but it has been greatly supplemented J 
the support and stimulus of scientific organization 
throughout the country. These include academ 
of science, museums, colleges, universities an 
other such institutions through which it has bee 
possible to set up Science Centers. Here clubs an 
individuals meet to discuss and demonstrate wh 
they have accomplished. In these Centers are hes 
such functions as fairs, congresses, salons « 
photography, conferences, all designed to he: 
young and mature scientists in an area to Kno 
one another and to acquaint the public with thi 
progress of science. a 
To encourage gifted young people, Science Clutt 
of America conducts the Science Talent Search fe 
Westinghouse Science Scholarships. li 
In each of the first two Science Talent Searche 
more than 15,000 graduating seniors in high schoo 
all over the country participated. Forty con tess 
tants are invited to Washington, D. C., for thi 
Science Talent Institute. During the five days 


3 
the Institute the scholarships are awarded to e 


ech 
me | 


winners for use in colleges, universities and 
nical schools of their choosing. 


‘ Motor Bus Operations 
Source: Bus Transportation 4 
INTERCITY MOTOR BUS COMPANIES ONLY 
Revenue Bus- Revenue 2 
Sipe ll Bus com Pi deve ee Passen-|Bus Com-| Buses 
anies = 
es P we: oye sere ae panies Owned 
(000) (000) (000) 
1989....} 313,450 2,598 18,614 853,142/|1941....| 376,833 2,200 1 : 
1940... !| 361.455]  2'308 18,000 f 893,658111942_-. "| 635,928]  2'700 38'000 it 


CITY OR LOCAL COMPANIES ONLY (IN CITIES AND TO SUBURBAN POINTS) 


1934. . 71,809,300 805 17,580 | 587,600)/1939. ...|3,373,000) : 5 
1935... ||2'084100 800 19'250 | 690:600||1940. . 7 3,820,570 #35 33°30 |1,08c6s 
Hees eames] Has | F083 | ROSIN REARS] 888 
1938... 13,184,500 746 29,200 | 982/800 en be ee Soe 
REVENUE PASSENGERS 
Total i Si 
Year City & City Intercity Line Haul Scene 
Suburban Service Hire Cos. - 
TORU to uh) 3,820,570.000 | 361,455,000 | 4,182,025,000 
a ,820,570. 455, 182,025, 3,500, 
1941 Sy Ee 4,544,012,000 | 376,833,000 | 41920,845,000 3o8t 000 Mi 
E30 Se Sains 6,308,460,000 | 635,928,703 | 6,944,388,703 | _ 2'000/000 | 6. 
_ PASSENGER CARRIERS 
Source: The Interstate Commerce Commission 
Year Ended December 31 1939 1940 1941 
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NEW YORK STATE STATISTICS 
Population, 1940, by Sex, Race 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


White 
Male Female Foreign Negro 
Total Native born 
Se Ace t 690, 6,788,816 12,879,546 10,026,016 2,853,530 571,221 


i aaaian 112,915 
29;051 19630 


192,826 
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Ee WHITE POPULATION IN NEW YORK STATE, 1940 ; 

ntry of Birth Number Country of Birth Number]; Country of Birth Number F 
————_g ____.|2,853,530||Poland..............+-| 281,080||Portugal. ,............ 
et tak av 4: : 
ee eae : 

ql 

edcblatiaetciete ; 

Bo iae ae soe a 
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eee 00 eke ; 4 

All other & not reported 3 

ae Seilte stock 1940—7,133, 650 Tacicntern, 2,853,530; native of foreign or mixed 4 
ntaEe, 4,280,120.) 


INGE State—Population, 1940—Age Groups 


Source: United States Bureau ‘of the Census 


County Under 5 5 to 24 _ 25 to 64 
io and State cise ce aides o sine 835,784 4,212,569 , 7,508,433 922,356 i 
ounties: ; 
ALD ATS «cies ociplelbot we WR esas eho oka 13,509 66,199 123,389 185218 156,39 
Allegany 3,431 13,329 18,739 2182 ‘ 25, 
Bronx. 2.4. +. 84,598 439,979 
{. Broome... 12,348 54,918 
Cattaraugus DI 24,714 
Cayuga. s 4,363 20,201 
Chautauqua. 8,073 39,550 
Chemung... 5,122 24,189 
Chenango 2,760 11,267 
SEALE ON del tooPh Sraicisih io setceceleeiale 4,906 19, 
Cclumbia x 12,849 
Cortland 2,733 10,571 
LAA riod ie jakd o'btn o's 6 eee ein 3,221 13,29 
6,970 35,562 
54,337 265,096 
»801 i; 
3,826 15,612 
3,062 14,42 
3,274 15,226 
1,610 8,672 
1,371 
3,959 19,053 
7 27,32: 
168,829 maser 
2,619 13,236 
2,993 12,537 
26,189 135,556 
414 18, 
27,423 131,775 
88,850 499,192 
11,840 5 
13,408 65,798 
19,114 95,150 
809 17, 
8,726 43,678 
,803 8, 
5,440 24,000 
3,207 3,8 
1,112 5,0 
80,64C 391,345 
Rensselaer . ,410 36, 
Richmond. 10,977 60,297 
Rockland. . 009 24,832 
St. Lawrence 7,778 31,48 
Saratoga.... ee 4,466 20,633 
Schenectady. ....201 200202205: 6,826 37,020 
POMORENEL 2/255 2 rye aie sak oe ke 1,545 6,289 
Schuyler 1,007 4,193 
PONCE R ape ee, yg ne ees 1,705 7,202 
Steuben 6,687 27,499 
RIE a ent iaisiorels bees 6 oka 3 11,336) 57,165 
Sullivan - 2,408 11,164 
ioga. 2,100 8,6 
‘Tompkins 3,025 13,259 
ter... 5,502 26,444 
Warren. 2,552 10,759 
Washington 3,596 15, 
Wayn 3,61 16, 
Wrestohester 34,871 182,837 
Wyoming 2,180 5 aH 
GE OT Ss een Ea ers ae 1,142 4,987 2,169 4 
HOUSING UNITS (FAMILIES) IN N. Y¥. STATE 1940 ie 
County Total County Total County ‘Total County 


44,532 apres 
57,446||Schoharie. . 


The State... . ./4,033,540 


7,9 
mend fos 
Eivinigston gton,.. 
Madison...... 
eee ---..+.| 127,775||Rockland......| 25,333|/Westchester. 
ontgomery 20,594||Wyoming..... 
UR 617,433/) Yates. . Bf wt 5 


POPULATION OF N, Y. STATE—URBAN AND KURAL 


‘Census Yr. State Urban Rural Census Yr. State Urban. 

te ee ee 13,479,142 | 11,165,893 2,313,249 |/1880....... 

1930.......| 12,588,066 | 10,521,952 2,066,114 |) 1870....... goay ee P issace 

EBQO Fe 10,385,227 8,588,586 1,796,641 1860....... 3,880,735 1.524344 ; 

1910.. ei a) tae" 614 oreres be Me ay Oe 3,097,394 "87 414 ; 
2'092'898 setae 428,021 471,266. 
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“New York State, one of the thirteen original 
of the Union, was named in honor of the 
of York, and is commonly referred to as the 
“Empire State.’’ Visited by Verrazano in 1524, and 
first explored by Henry Hudson and Samuel de 
lain in 1609, it was settled by the Dutch in 
a4, After forty years as the Dutch province of 
WNew Netherland, it was conquered by England in 
664 and then renamed New York. Existing as an 
‘English province for over a century, it declared its 
imdependence of Great Britain on July 9, 1776. 
he colony of 180,000 persons has developed during 
the past 150 years into the most populous state in 
the Union, with 13,479,142 inhabitants, when the 
Fea census was taken in 1940. 
ew York’s first Constitution was adopted on 
pril 20, 1777, and George Clinton was declared 
bed the first Governor of the State on July 9, 
177 +. New York State was in many ways the 
Tineipal battleground of the Revolutionary War. 
it of the three hundred and eight skirmishes and 
agements, no less than ninety-two were fought 
New York State soil. The Battle of Saratoga, 
Gd as one of the decisive battles of the World, 
de possible the crowning victory at Yorktown. 
6 British evacuated New York City on November 
5, 1783. The Constitution of the United States 
§ Tatified by New York State on July 26, 1788. 
New York City became the first capital of the 
Fede: Republic, and there George Washington, 
er being iriaugurated as the first President, lived 
One year and four months. 
fhe name of George Washington is linked with 
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New York ‘Counties, Areas and County 
Source: State Records 
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Brief History of New York State 


Source: The Legislative Manual 


New York State’s early history on many occa- 
sions. He first visited New York in 1756. Except- 
ing the year 1777, he lived in New York State a 
portion of each year from 1775, When he was 
chosen head of the American forces, until he bade 
farewell to his officers at Fraunces Tavern, New 
York City, on December 4, 1783. It was in, New 
York State that he received the Declaration of In- 
dependence; here he planned some of his most 
important campaigns; here he proclaimed the 
cessation of hostilities; here he declined a kingship 
and wrote some of his most masterful state papers. 
Here on April 30, 1789, in Federal Hall, New York 
City, he took the oath of office as the first Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

George Clinton, following an election in June; 
1771, ordered by the Council of Safety created by 
the Convention of the Representatives of New 
York, was declared elected first Governor of the 
State of New York July 9, 1777. He was opposed 
by three candidates: John Jay, Philip Schuyler and 
John Morin Scott. Not only was he elected Goy- 
ernor but also Lieutenant-Governor; the latter 
office he declined. ° 

He was inaugurated as Governor July 30, 1777, 


at Kingston, N. Y. According to historical records, - 


the ceremony was memorable though not osten- 
tatious. Standing on the same upturned barrel in 
front of the Kingston Courthouse from which the 
New York State Constitution had been read and 
proclaimed April 22, 1777, Governor Clinton in the 
uniform of a Brigadier-General of Militia, took the 
— my ewe as the Tirst Governor of the State of 
ew York. 
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Canani 
Goshen. 
Albion. 


hhrough New York Bay and up the Hudson 
fies, tothe nornrly Weenie, tna Roped 
County lines just a ve et | 
It extends out Long Island Sound to New 

hore of Long Island to Port 
Sen aloie sie ocean front of Long Island 
jurisdiction extends to Fire Island Inlet. 
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Births, Deaths, Marriages, with Rates, in New York State 
Source: New York State Department of Health 
Rates per 1,000 Pop. 
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Still births, of which there were (1941) 6,122; (1942) 6,794, are not included in the above table. 


Estimated | Seer natmiler maine SI Aare ede) BL ad AV a) 
Year Mar- “9 
Po; ulation| Births Deaths Under | Deaths: 
(Cal) “ly July 1 riages | pirths | Deaths pha in] 5 Years |Under | 
ic 
22.4 13.8 25 | 29,584 | 20.5 | 
19.8 12.3 18.9 20, 14.5 
18.9 12.8 19.4 22,105 | 14.6 
19.0 11.7 | 18.8 18,108 it j 
18.2 12.4 17.6 19,845 13.1 
17.5 12.4 18.4 ~| 17,633 | 11.4 
17.2 11.7 17.4 16,366 11s | 
6. 11.8 16. 15, 10.6 
15.5 11.5 15.8 13,601 9.2 
14.5 11.5 16.6 13,250 8.9 
14.3 11.5 18.9 12, oe 
14,1 11.4 19.7 11,414 Tot 
13.8 11.7 21.6 10,7 7.0 | 
14,1 11.6 26.5 10,509 618 
14,2 11.0 16.2 9,513 6. 
Lf 14.0 11.1 15.6 8,90 6.0. 
1940. 13,501 5 150,17 F 14.6 11.1 19.6 8,692 5.8 
5 Uy 9 Baan ror 13,593,433 | 211,446 147,707 144,368 15.6 10.9 21.2 8,280 5.6 
thee De ore 13, 683,198 | 245,148 | 149,758 143,741 17.9 10.9 24.0 ene loa eree oF 
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DEATHS, CHIEF CAUSES, NEW YORK STATE (Rates per 100,000 Population) a f 
Pulm.Tuber|Pneumonia ,CardioVasc., Bright’s Cancer Diphth. Suicide if 


1925. ..| 9,162| 78.9 |13,571 |116.8 |43,370 |373.3|10,171 | 87-5|13,201 [113.6 | 1,001] 8.6] 1,664} 14.2 
1926. 1095 | 76.9 |16.666 |141.0 | 46,750 |395.4| 11,040 | 93.4]13,613 |115.1| '727] 6.1] 1,635] 13.8% 
1927 $'435 | 70.1 |12,267 |102.0 | 45,069 |374.7| 9, 78.4|14,331|119.2| 9 8.1] 1,856 | 15. 
1928. _.| 3667 | 70.9 {15.519 |126.9| 48,550 |396.9| 9,608 | 78.6|14,709|120.3| 863] 7.1) 1,932} 15.8 
1929. . || 8'516| 68.5 |15,433 |124.1| 50,491 |406.0| 9,473 | 76.2/15,144/1218| 656| 5.3] 2,135 | 17.2 
1930. ..| 81146 | 64.6 |12,908 |102.4| 48/487 |384.5| 9,719 | 77.1|15,588 |123.6| 342} 2.7] 2.345) 18.6 
1931. ..| 7'833 | 61.7 |13,590 |107.0|49,931 |393.2| 9,419 | 74.2/15,989|125.9| 281] 2.2) 2,503} 19.7) 
1935.21) 7'364 | 7.5 [12,636 | 98.8 | 51,113 |399.7 | 9,848 | 77-0|16,344/127.8| 270] 2:1] 2.711) 20% 
1933...) 7,192] 55.8 |12, 94.2| 51,657 |401.1 | 10,179 | 79.0|17,003 |132.0| 151] 1.2] 2)357| 18.2: 
1934. ..| 6.983 | 53.8 |11,224 | 86.5|54,356 |419.1|10,946 | 84.4|17,698 |136.5| 134] 1.0] 2,216) 17.11 
1035... .| 6.847 | 52.4 |11,018 | 84.4| 55,109 |422.1 | 10,374 | 79.5|18,600|142.5| 102) 0.8| 2,180} 16: 
1936... .| 7,047 | 53.6|11,514 | 87.6| 58,912 |448.2|10,175 | 77-4] 19,189 |146.0 0.5| 2'088 | 15. 
1937. ..| 6.829 | 51.6 |11/368 | 85.9 |59,964 |453.1| 9/809 | 74.1| 19,618 |148.2 80] 0.6| 2°122] 16.0% 
1938. ..| 6,042] 45.3| 8; 62.6 |60,111 /451.2| 9,229 | 69.3|20,307 |152.4 38 | 0.3| 2'253] 16.9% 
1939...| 5.998 | 44.7| 7/434 | 55.4|63,477 |473.3| 8,779 | 65.5| 20,792 |155.0 32| 0.2| 2'207| 16.5% 
40... "| 5806} 43.0| 6,130 | 45.4 |65,056 |481.8| 8,946 | 66.3 |21/420 |158.6 16| 0.1 | 2)266| 16.8% 
1941... 5.772 | 42.5 | 5.823] 42.8 |65.380 |481.0| 8,025 | 59.0 |21,261 |156.4 16| 0.1) 1,926 | 14.21 
1942. . || 5.763| 42.1! 52427 | 39:7 167,348 |492.2| 7,529 | 55.0 '22/264 |162.7 15} 0.1! 1,808 | 13.21 


Homicide deaths——(1931) 795;, (1932), 764; (1933) 738; (1934) 641; (1935) 593; G : 
(ag38), 433; (1939) 407; (1940) '382; (1941) ‘370; (1942) 5, (2934): GAT5 (1935) (B036 C188) ee 
(aga). 639: (1933), "BH Cabs). 502° Ga Be ee ee a aes a Cy 
(1940) 424;" (1941) 431; (1942) 2 (1938) 412; (1939) 


Registered Motor Vehicles in New York State — iS | 


Source: State Bureau of Motor Vehicles 


Year No. Year No. Year No. | Year No. %. 
aS ee eee , i 
19 8,625 . 1928 2,115,178 1933 2,276,967 . 99) 
1910 62,655 1929 2298985 1934 2'330,570 1930 59843 | 
1915 234,032 1930 2:347,011 1935 2,305,144 1940 "848,515 
1920 682,919 , 1931 2'354,993 1936 2:525,199 1941 239742036 
1925 1,635,337 1932 2.302.259 1937 2.640.675 ||! 1942 2,696,302 | 


The 1942 registrations were—passenger, .2,243,- | 21,709; farm vehicle, 12,644; motorcycle, be! 


i 2 y transporters, 93. 
058; ambulance, 799; omnibus, 31,671; commercial, Motor vehicle. fatalities in 1942! toteled: Pat 


316,880; Trailer, 51,232; dealer, 4,476; suburban, | compared with 2,661 in the previous years 


New York State Banking Statistics = 4 


5 Source: New York State Banking Department 


— Oe ad Deposits ($1,000) Resources ($1,000) _ 
In_ |Outside I Out F ; 
As of 1942 | N.Y. |'N. ¥. | Total ny. |S ae Total teh Qutside ; 
City''| City | Stete | ‘city’ | Giey. | State} Chey: | Gay. 


Trust companies} 37 118 | 155 |13,729,72 65,60 

State banks....| 10 114 124 Bat 100 ‘ Teas oo 3a8 759) eH or B48 2 193" esl '9ea" 
' Private bankers 2 3 5 6,783! 2,238) 149,022 174837 7A elas 68] iar 

Seve banks,.! 55 | 77 132 | 4, bot 125|1,239,109| 5,830,234] 5,122'815/1, 399, 808 6 Be 


osits—industrial banks, $74,823,000; savings and loan as: 
loan ah cba? $e 400,000; credit unions, $15,270,00 000; investment Ce 315 ith ate Ane savings | 
Total A inber ‘of institutions, 1,254; deposits, $22,310,099,000; resources, $25,266,246,000. 


The geological history of New York can be traced 
back to the Precambrian era, the oldest recogniz- 
able in the rocks of the earth. 

\-These earliest rocks known are the Grenville 
‘metamorphosed sediments (gneisses, marble, etc,). 
__ They are exposed in the Adirondacks.and the 
‘Hudson Highlands. They prove that in Grenville 
Northern, Eastern, and probably Southwestern 

WN. Y. was under the water. 
_ After the deposition of the Grenville sediments 
igneous activity took place on a large scale and 
huge masses of molten rock (granite, anorthosite, 
pero. rene) Were pushed into the sediments 

m below. 

Some time after the whole Adirondack region 
Was subjected to enormous pressure and intensely 
folded,\and then the great mass of Grenville sedi- 
Tents was upraised well above the sea. 
At the beginning of the Cambrian time, when or- 
Banic life becomes first recognizable in the State, 
ay the eastern margin was submerged, but toward 
end (Potsdam time) the sea covered the whole 
ion except the central 
‘ondacks. 
| In the long Ordovician period, during which the 
Beekmantown, Chazy, Black River and Trenton 
‘Wimestones and the Utica, Frankfort and Lorraine 
shales and sandstones were ta gas the State 
’ Most of the time submerged under the Ordo- 
mm sea, except for the Adirondack island. 
Toward the end of that period, however, the 
Green and Taconic Mountains arose along the 
‘eastern border of the State and practically all of 
Northern, Central, Eastern and Northeastern New 
Ser ees 


and northwestern 


and. 
e @ Silurian period were deposited 
the Medina and Oneida sandstone and conglom- 
erate, the Clinton shale, sandstone, limestone 
ton ore, the Rochester shale, the Lockport and 

Iph dolomites, the+Salina shales, salt and 
waterline, etc. 


4 ‘ 


y e mines and quarries of New York State, ac- 

wording to the State Geologist at Albany, yield 
materials valued at more than $80,000,000 a year in 
heir fir: 


er end the Hudson Highlands, hematite in 

“Clinton belt of the central and western coun- 
es. Important deposits of titanium-bearing iron 
ores are now mined in the central Adirondacks. 
Major developments of nontitanium iron ores are 


: ; Orange, Ulster 
md Sullivan counties, but the first named is the 


ented to 38,220 short tons, with a value of 

809,440. — 

otr natural gas represent a value of 

oe 000. Gypsum in recent years has 
om wide use for building purposes and in 

fhe mining and manufacture of this material New 
wk leads. The output is about 1,000,000 short 
with @ value of $1,500,000. 


abo 21, 
Fatt 


- 


Museum is a part of the Education 
Bectorent of the University of the State of New 
rk. The collections are arranged on the upper 
; of the State Education Building. opposite the 
: The collections are open free 


clays, sands, hs Sar salt, gypsum, building 
tone, Ol) arc cantology, This hall includes verte- 


e general appear- 
sea bottom. The Gil- 
layers or horizons of 


in 


; c the smaller mammals, birds 
ice Rea theltusis in extensive series of 


N. Y. State—Geological History; Minerals; Museum 
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Geological History of the Empire State 


Source: The late John M. Clarke, State Geologist, New York State Museum 


During the early part of this period the sea had 
Spread over only Central and Western New York, 
while during the late Silurian it had extended over 
the State west and south of the Adirondack region. 

The strata of the next or Devonian era comprises 
the whole Catskill and southwestern plateau prov- 
inces and cover more than a third of the State. 
These rocks abound in. fossils and show that the 
Sea continued to cover at least the southern half. 

The sea of the Carboniferous period hardly came 


over the boundary of the State from Pennsyivania. . 


At the end of Paleozoic time New York, except 
for a small area at the mouth of the Hudson, was 
raised during the Appalachian revolution well above 
the sea, never to be invaded again until the end 
of the glacial period. . 

During the long Mesozoic period New York was 
dry land, in Triassic time considerable volcanic 
activity prevailed in Southeastern New York, when 
sheets of lava (the trap of the Palisades) were 
forced into nonmarine Triassic beds. 

During the next, or Jurassic, period the State 
Was above the sea and actively eroded, but in the 
following Cretaceous period Staten and Long Is- 
lands disappeared under the sea. 

At the end of this period the State, which had 
— bee Spe nearly to a plain, was uplifted 2,000- 

‘ eet. 
After this time in the Tertiary pericd the present 


drainage and relief of the State were developed in. 


its major features. 


Finally came the glacial period, which enriched * 


the State with thousands of lakes and waterfalls. 
It ended with the Cnamplain subsidence, during 
which the sea came for the last time into New York, 
into the Champlain Basin and Hudson Valley. 
A recent elevation has again drained these 
regions. 


The Hudson River is one of the most ancient — 


rivers of the continent and flows over rocks which 
have been frequently and heavily faulted, 


‘Minerals and Mining in New York State 


Source: State Geologist 


Salt produced amounted to 19,425,614 barrels in 

41 valued at $7,416,739. Both rock salt and 
evaporated salt are obtained. 

Cement manufacture, in which local clays and 
limestones are utilized, has had a rapid growth. 
The works are mostly centered in the Hudson River 
valley below Albany, but there are also plants in 
Warren, Schoharie, Tompkins, Onondaga and Erie 
counties. The present output of Portland cement is 
around 11,000,000 barrels, worth nearly $16,000,000. 
Clay and clay manufactures inclusive of brick, tile, 
Paya ing and pottery recently have amounted to 
$8, ,000. “Te igs 

The qua stones include granite and mea in 
the Adirondacks and Hudson Highlands, and a 
varied assortment of limestones and sandstones 
from other regions. Trap rock is obtained in Rock- 
land county. The total products have a vaiue in 
excess of $12,000,000. The mines of tale in St. 
Lawrence county are the largest in the country. 
Other minerals produced in New York State 
are lead, silver, garnet, diatomaceous earth, quartz, 
emery, graphite, feldspar, pyrite, slate, millstones, 
molding sand, and building sand and gravel. 


NEW YORK STATE MUSEUM 


well-mounted specimens. The mounted series ot 


domestic poultry, including the domestic fowl, 
turkeys, pigeons, peacock, ducks, geese and pheas- 
ants is extensive. The collection of birds’ eggs is 
one of the most complete in America. This sectia: 
also contains a representative series of insects, 
State Herbarium. The State Herbarium contains 
75,000 specimens, mostly of New York plants, and 
has a large collection of fungi. A special exhibit 
of wax ee illustrates the common edible and 
joisonous fungi. 5 
m Halls of Archaeology and Ethnology. The former 


illustrates the implements used by the Iroquois 


Indians, such as flint atrow and spear heads, axés, 
pipes, pottery and various articles used for adornh~ 
ment. 
aie of on 
eneral. 

omic surveys of its natural resources and 
teeincetation to its industries, also a natural his- 
tory survey of the plants an animals, including 
insects, and acts as a general bureau of information 
publishing popular and technical reports. e = 
value and are growing. There is a'small collection 


of the fine arts. 


Six life size Indian groups illustrate their 
The State Museum conducts geologic — 


866 New York: State—Mountains; vate 


New York State Mountain Peaks 
Source: The U. S. Geblogical Survey; figures show feet, above mean sea level 


A dacks—The prihcipal mountain group in|  Catskilis—They cover an area of: 1 saua: 
the Scaenaats S ohevine an area of 5,000 square LSet principally in ‘Greéne,: Ulster, fivan, an 
‘miles in the north-northeast area, Delaware counties, west of the mmudson River. 


CHIEF ADIRONDACK PEAKS 
(Figures ending in 0 usually are derived from contours and may be as much as 20 feet in error 
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CHIEF LAKES AND PONDS IN NEW YORK aoe 
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Lake Erie orders on New York State for an| tral New York. From west to 2 
airline ge of 64 miles. sus, Hemlock, Canadice, Ed eee 


ea a 
Lake Ontarie forms the northern boundary of ax Oth Spade abet wees ieuin ‘ 


tate for an air line distance of 146 miles.| There are 2,300 lakes, ponds, ‘or reseryoi 


S. 
Finger Lakes form a group of glacial lakes in cen- inches pat eh f which 78 hav os 


N. Y. State—Canals; Marine Academy; Spa 
_The New York State 


ca Source: State Department of Public Works 


The Erie Canal was opened (Oct. 
the system made free (as of Jan. 1. i883 
. The construction of the improved canals was 
fk Regun 1905. Their depth is 12 feet; the locks are 
roar | ay! long. 


: the Erie branch, the Mohawk River is 
utilized from Troy to Rome; from Rome to Sylvan 
_ Beach; land cuts and the enlarged channel of Wood 
‘Creek are utilized; then Oneida Lake and Oneida 
River. Seneca and Clyde Rivers to Lyons, where 
another land cut is made to a point near Pendle- 
ton; then Tonawanda Creek to the Niagara River. 
__ The Oswego Canal, which joins the Erie Canal ai 
Three River Point and extends to Lake Ontario at 
Oswego, is practically the Oswego River canalized. 


tford to Lake Champlain at White- 
‘Ball. It is formed by the canalized Hudson River 
from Waterford to Fort Edward, and an artificial 
_ channel from Fort Edward to Whitehall. 

_ The Cayuga and Seneca Canal is formed by the 


26 1835) and j 
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Canal System 
canalization of Seneca River and Oa‘ and 
Seneca Lakes. This canal joins near Mon ma. 


The Cayuga branch extends southerly to the 
head of Cayuga Lake at Ithaca. 

The Seneca branch extends from the junction at 
the foot of Cayuga Lake up the Seneca River to 
and through Seneca Lake to Watkins. 

The Champlain Canal was opened for traffic in 
1916. The Oswego Canal in 1917, and the complete 
route from Troy to Buffalo in 1918. 

The total length of the canals is 525 miles. 

They are under the supervision of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Works, who acts through the 
Commissioner of Canals and fein 8 

The principal office is in the State Office Build- 
ing, Albany, N. Y.; district offices in Albany, Utica, 
Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo and N. Y. City. 

In the City of New York there are terminals as 
follows: Pier 6, East River; W. 53rd St., North 
River; Mott Haven; Gowanus Bay, Brooklyn; 
Greenpoint, Brooklyn, and Halletts Cove. 


CARGO TRAFFIC, NET TONS, BOTH WAYS ON N. Y. STATE CANALS 


Mapnufact, j Agricult’r’! |Other and Manaufact, | Agricult’r’l ;|Other and 
‘ Year Products ‘roducts Total Year Products Products Total 
Net Tons Net Tons Net Tons Net Tons Net ‘Tons 
494, 3,073,412/1936...... 3.492,632 782,216 5,014,208 
218,367 1,858,114/1937...... 3.778.055 379.376 10,467 
226,291 1,421,434/1938...... 3,004,149 1,073,244 4,709,486: 
52,0 2,344,013/1939... 2. .008,9 616,908 89,03! 
1,316.950 3.605.457 |1940... 21. 3,550, 34 772,875 4,768,160 
963,720 4,074,002/1941...... 3,257,681 778,216 503,059 
1,075.968 4,142,728/1942_.. 2... 2,298,969, 287,987 3,539,101- 
} 991.963 4,489,172 ; 
; ; 
: New York State Merchant Marine Academy 


: York State Merchant Marine Academy, 
A riginally founded as the New York Nautical School 

1875, provides comprehensive training for a ca- 
‘Peer as an officer in the American merchant marine. 
administered by The State 


aling, en en 
ee ah drawing, Engtish composition, 


completion of fi 

+ o0ses artment in 
as = ee the Deck Department or the Engi- 
neering x 

|. the J lemy the cadet 
ry meres hie choice 


courses. , 
" Cadets manage their own teams which compete 
i wire ether schools in basketball, baseball, swim- 
| Sine, fencing, boxing and wrestling. 

| mune andidate for admission must be a citizen of 


A 
; ted 
ee fhe. nor 


cant! 
i“ 7 


. hot less than 16 years and 2 
pave reached his 22nd birthday on date 


Vv: t- 
of the Conservation Depar' 
Saratoga Springs 


“in. Saratoga Springs Authority was 
Bea by SP puinive, Act for the purpose of 
ring a loan from the Reconstruction Finance 
‘orporation to complete the present development 
the Sara This Authority, whose 
of the Saratoga eyrings 

existence until the 


titution for the 
Spa is an ins deed 


Source: An Official of the Institution 


of admission. He must be unmarried, a high school 
graduate, physically sound, of robust constitution 
and of good moral character. Classes enter the 
Academy once a year, on July, registration for 


which closes on June 30 of every year. Candidates © 


who meet the requirements for entrance are given 
a physical examination similar to that given for 
entrance to the U. S. Naval Academy, after passing 
they must then take the competitive entrance ex- 
amination, which is held in the first week of July. 

The course covers a period of 3 years. E 
cadet is required to deposit $250 on his own 
account with the Supply Officer to cover the cost of 
uniforms, equipment and text books. Cadets resi- 
dent of the State of New York pay a Maintenance 
Fee of $300 per annum. Non-resident Cadets pay a 
Maintenance Fee of $750 per annum. In addition 


each Cadet ic required to pay an Athletic Contribu- _ 


tion of $5 per annum. 

During the Academic Term, which extends from 
July through April, the Cadets live and attend 
classes at Fort Schuyler, The Bronx, N. Y., where 
he buildings housing the Academy are located on 
B acres of land. During the Sea Term, which ex- 
tends from May through August, the Cadets live 


and attend classes on board the Training Ship 
Empire State, which makes a three months’ cruise 


to foreign waters. 
Information in detail may be obtained by writing 
The Secretary, Fort Schuyler, Bronx, N. ¥. 


The Saratoga Spa 


Source: An Official of the Institution 


n under unusual physical or nervous strain. 
pene Bs a is situated on the Saratoga Springs 
Reservation, which embraces more than two square 
miles and its acquisition was begun by the State 
in 1910 for the safeguarding of the medicinal 


rings for which’ this region has been famous 


since 1773. These are the only naturally carbonated) 


waters found in the United States. east of 


ins. 5 
we ae an tHe facilities of the Saratoga Spa 


are 3 bath houses for administering natural min- 


eral water baths and other treatments; halls for 


the mineral waters; a bottling plant; a 
een department; a recreation centre for the 
therapeutic use of sports, with a swimming pool, 

olf course, 
Caaks for the free use of cure patients, 
public in general. ‘ 


Each °. 


courts; and 1300 acres of © 
and tennis ; and of the 


(> 


New York State—Parks and Campsites S ; as 
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Fhe Palisades Interstate Park is a chain of parks 
~+that lie along the west bank of the Hudson River 
beginning at Fort Lee in New Jersey, embracing the 
_ Palisades, a large part of the Highlands of the 
_ Hudson; and terminating at Newburgh, in New 
York. The rocks of ne cae are said, by 

' geologists to be 150,000,000 years old. 
=e Within the Cite of the Park, but not under the 
supervision of the Palisades Interstate Park Com- 
_ mission, is the Stony Point Battlefield Reservation. 
_ The total area of the Park is 45,182 acres, of 
which the Harriman Section covers 36,353 acres; 


. Bear Mt. area, 3,371; Brooks Lake, 479; Storm 
King, 1,056; Hook Mt., 653; Blauvelt, 536; Tallman 
 Mt., 108; Haverstraw, 73; Palisades, 16; Stony 

Poi 


‘oint, 8. 
- ‘The Park is visited annually by over 4,116,000 
persons. — 


3 


_ the eastern borders, and the Erie the western. 
The main artery connecting the several sections 


WESTCHESTER 


Long Island Sound Shore—Glen Island (105 
acres) off New Rochelle, connected with the main= 
land; Playland—Rye Beach (273 acres), all-year 


‘esort. 
. Playland is the largest recreational center in the 
_ Westchester County Park System. In addition to 


Walley Stream (107 acres), 18 miles from N. Y., 
from Southern State Parkway to Merrick Road. 

._ Hempstead Lake (903 acres), 21 miles from N. Y., 
_ or. Southern State Parkway. 

Jones Beach (2,413 acres), 40 miles from N. Y. 
q | ‘This park is reached by the Grand Central and 
Northern State Parkways, the Southern State High- 


be Ropes from eens Beach by the rr 3 ‘ause- 
way and the Meadowbrook Parkway; and via the 
Long Island Railr with bus connections. Jones 


Bethpage (1,390 acres), 37 miles from N. Y., 
north of Farmingdale. Bethpage occupies a rolling 


on the Nassau-Suffolk County Line. Four 18-hole 
_ golf courses and a clubhouse are available. There 
are picnic groves, over ten miles of bridle paths 


v 
. 


Catskill Park contains 544,000 acres, of which the 
: state owns more than 232,000 acres. The park is 
- situated in the Hudson, Delaware and Mohawk 
valleys. There is a rim of high, rough, and precip- 
_ itous mountains extending from the northerly end 
of the park along the northeast and easterly part. 
The Catskill section is reached by rail on the New 
York Central to Rhinecliff, thence by ferry to 
‘Rondout, the terminus of the Catskill Mountain 
branch of the New York Central railroad; and by 
e New York, Ontario and Western railroad. No 
charge is made in the preserve for the use of 
eampsites or facilities. The chief campsites are: 
Beaver Kill—turn north from State Highway, 
_ route 17, two miles west of Livingston Manor. The 


New York State Parks with Campsites 
Source: Division of Parks, New York State Conservation Department ial 
THE PALISADES INTERSTATE PARK Sat 


rae LONG ISLAND STATE PARKS bs, 


_ wooded tract north of the Village of Farmingdale | 


Campsites available at a charge of 75 cents a day or $2.50 a week. 
Sis ‘ 


CATSKILL MOUNTAIN REGION 


of the Park is U. S. Route 9-W, readily accessib: 
by way of the Holland Tunnel, the George Was! 
ington Bridge or the Dyckman Street-Englewoo 
Ferry from New York City and from Yonkers, ov 
the Yonkers-Alpine Ferry. It is a scenic high 
almost constantly in sight of the Hudson River 


man section, 3 
River, access to the Park may be had over t 
Bear Mountain Parkway and the Bear Mounta 
Bridge. ; 


per week. 


COUNTY PARKS - 
Yonkers, north of Van Cortlandt Park; V. Everii 


tends from the New York City line in Pelham 
Park to the Connecticut line, where it. « 
with the Merritt Parkway, which extends 


and pedestrian trails, a stable where well-traiz 
saddle Borate, niay ie ee, and 3 aes field whe: 
games may be witnessed every Sun tern 
during the polo season. ; , . 
Fire Island (800 acres) 53 miles from N. Y., ferry 
Babylon. ee 
Belmont Lake (347 acres), 42 miles from N. 
Heckscher (1,518 acres) 50 miles from N. Y. 
Great South Bay, south of E. Islip. Wolk 
A gift to the State of 290 acres of Westbr 
country estate of the late W. Bayard Cutting 
Great River, L, I., for use as a. public arbo: 
was announced in 1956 by the Long Island 
Commission. The tract contains a fine coll 
of evergreens and is noted for its landscapini 
Sunken Meadow (520 acres), 45 miles fr 
near Kings Park; on Long Island Sound. 
Wildwood (395 acres), 73 miles from 1 
Long Island Sound.* } be apis: 35 


ee 
Montauk Point (158 acres), om 1} 
on the ocean. ; = — 


Hither Hills (1,755 acres), 122 miles from N 
on the ocean, west of Montauk.* ne mers a 


Orient Beach (342 acres), 108 
on Gardiners Bay ; - baer = 


campsite is about five miles from this point 
hard surfaced Toads. ra 
oodlan alley—turn south from State 
way, route 28, one mile, west of Pocky yi 
miles run on good macadam to cam} 
Devil’s Tombstone—turn north 7 
Highway, route 28, at Phoenicia or 
State Highway, route 23-A two mil 
Hunter, The campsite is at the southerly 
to the Stony Clove, a narrow defile betwee 
and ee mountains, through which the hig 
es. ooh Vi 
North Lake—turn north from State 
route 23-A, at Haines Falls. There follows 
of three miles. : wes 


a 
- Taconic, at Copake Falls (6,000 acres) and Rudd 
Pond at Millerton (200 acres), 90 miles from N. ¥.; 
Lake Taghkanic (760 atres), 115 miles from N. ¥.; 
Clarence Fahnestock Memorial (3,400 acres), $ 
miles from Cold Spring; Margaret Lewis Norrie 
(23 acres) on Hudson River, 9 miles north of 
Poughkeepsie. 
_ Eesho Lake (66 acres) at Millwood, N. Y. Hunter- 
brook (14 acres), 5 miles east of Peekskill, N. Y. 
Kitchawan (20 acres), 2 miles north of Millwood, 
WN. Y. (formerly administered by the Westchester 
County Park Commission.) 
, tents, 12 x 14 with floor, outside fireplace, 
table and benches and accommodating six are 
Pavailable at $1 a day, $6 a week, or $20 a month. 
all tents, 8 x 10, and accommodating four, rent 
ior 75 cents a day, $4.50 a week or $15 a month. 
Campsites are rented to those supplying their own 
‘€quipment at 50 cenis a day, $3 a week or $10 a 
Month. Cottages accommodating as many as from 
two to eight persons are available at from $2 to 
ip day, $5 to $40 a week or $20 to $120 a moath. 
‘Application for accommodations should be made 
im advance to the superintendent at Taconic park 
caretakers at the others. The Taconic 
te Parkway is now extended to include. the 
mx River Parkway extension, north of the 
‘Kensico Reservoir (formerly under the jurisdiction 
‘of the Westchester County Park Commission) . 
"Selkirk Shores, on Lake Ontario, 4 miles W. of 


i 6 

g wegOo; , 
‘Moravia; Stony Brook (481 acres), 3 
‘Dansville: Taughannock Falls (540 acres), 
C ga Lake, 2 ee N. of ace. Waris sai 
0 acres e 0 at name; Newtown 
et Gcoorvation (318 acres), 5 miles S. E. 


ira. 

2 peoreh Fee (5 = Ere on upper Genesee 
rer, 50 miles S. of Rochester. 

Hazalin Beach State Park, 28 miles from Roches- 


750 acres). 2 

nine Bh o47 acres), 70 miles from Buffalo, 
30 miles from Jamestown, 10 miles from Bradford, 
3 Lake Erie (240 acres) 7 miles from Dunkirk: 

ba Lake (650 acres) near Cuba, N;= ee 
Reservation at Niagara, Whirlpool State 
(109 acres); Devil's Hole State Park (42 
I Island State Park (722 acres), 
Buckhorn Island State Park (618 


_ Camping is free in the Forest 
serve. The State has provided many p&blic sites, 
marked by signs, but visitors should register 

th the rangers in charge. 3 

Be chief campsites are: 

ve 


the United Stat 


Lake George Battleground—route U. S. 9, about 


rr . 


der the Conservation Department’s program, 
iles of fishing rights of trout 
ea s eams throughout the State 


tment exercises jurisdic- 
and reforestation 
d life including 


ers 
e open 
Bir over 

s and_ his 


Ter etate Forest Preserve, established in 1885, 
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UP STATE PARKS 


One-fourth mile south of Lake George villa: ° 
the south end of Lake George. a Lao. 

Hearthstone Point—two miles north of Lake 
George. Village on Bolton road, State Highway. 
Eagle Point—Two miles north of Pottersville on 
wD. 8: highway, route 9, on Schroon Lake. , 

Sharp Bridge—Sixteen miles north of Schroon 
peasy er the Schroon River and U. S. highway, 

Paradox Lake—On the shore of Dark Bay, about 
three-quarters of a mile from State highway, route 
73. The entrance highway to the camp leaves the 
State highway two-miles east of Severance and one 
mile west of Paradox. 

Crown Point Reservation—Turn east from Route 
8 and 22, about half way between Crown Point and 
Port Henry. Route 8 leads directly to the camp 
and to Champlain bridge, a distance of four miles. 

Wilmington Notch—Between the Ausable River _ 
and State Highway, route 86. Lake Placid is the 
nearest village, 7 miles away. i 

Poke-O-Moonshine—On U. S. Highway, No. 9, 
between Elizabethtown and Keesville, about six 
miles south of the latter village. j 

Cumberland Bay—Turn east off U. S. Highway 
9, just north of Plattsburg, on road to ferry. ; 

Meadowbrook—On State Highway, route 86, 4 
miles east of Saranac Lake. { 

Meacham Lake—On State Highway No. 10, eleven 
miles north of Lake Clear. 

Fish Creek Pond—On State Highway, route 10, © 
between Saranac and Tupper Lake. 

Cranberry Lake—Turn from State highway 
route 3 at Cranberry Lake Village; 
dirt road to camp site. 

Lake Eaton—On the north shore of Lake Eaton, 
a quarter of a mile from State Highway, route 10. 
Entrance to the camp is two miles west of Long ~ 


Lake. 

Golden Beach—On the easterly shore of Raquette 
Lake, close to State Highway, route 28, about 3 
miles north of Raquette Lake village. . j 

Sacandaga—On State Highway, route 30, and’ the 
Sacandaga River, 4 miles south of Walls. 

Moffitt Beach—Turm north from State Highway, 
route 8, 2 miles west of Speculator. | 
Poplar Point—On State Highway, route 8, on the 
westerly shore of Piseco Lake about two miles west 

of the hamlet of Piseco. 

Point Comfort—On Piseco Lake and State High- 
way, route 8 two miles west of the Poplar Point site. 

Caroga: Lake—On easterly shore of Caroga Lake © 
nine miles north of Gloversville on State Highway, 
route 29A. . 

Lewey Lake—Midway betweem. Speculator and 
Indian Lake village, reached by dirt road from 
Speculator and partly Macadam from Indian Lake. 
The road is part of State Highway, route 10. 

Pixleys Falls—Six miles south 0: Boonville on 
State Highway, route 46. : 

Whetstone Gulf—Just off State Highway, route 
12, six miles south of Lowville. 

Eighth Lake—At west end of Eighth Lake, five — 
miles west of Raquette Lake village on State High- 
way, route 28. ‘ 2 

Eel Weir—Five miles south of Ogdensburg, near 
State Highway, route 87. To reach site turn west 
from Route 87 about halfway between Ogdenshurg 
and Heuvelton. 

John Boyd Thacher (944 acres) 15 miles from — 
Albany. Picnicking, scenic trails and winter sports. — 


2 miles over 


y 


te 


consists of a total of (Sept. 30, 1943) 2,404,497,.88 — 
pores of which 2,172,074.92 are in the Adirondack 
Preserve and 232,422.96 in the Catskill Preserve. 
The Preserve represents an actual investment by 
the State of approximately $15,000,000 to $20,000,-. 
000. In addition to guarding the State forests from 
fire and disease the Department maintains thirty | 
free public camp sites in the Adirondack and Oats- — 
kill regions and maintains also trails and overnight 
shelters. Reforestation activities, up to Jan, 1, 
1944, included the replanting of approximately — 
346.000 acres of idle land to forest trees as part of 
@ 15-year program for the a and replant- 
ing of one million acres. All reforestation areas 
have been made public hunting grounds, Two 
forest tree nurseries are maintained with an an- 
nual output of approximately 25,000,000 trees. 
Trees are sold to private land owners at $2 to $5 
per thousand and given to municipalities and State 
institutions. The total number of forest trees 
planted on both State and private lands, aa of 
Jan. 1, 1943, was 632,829.000. 1 
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New York State—Agriculture; ‘Farms, Crops 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


Land 
in 
Farms 


1. of Farm 
Land and 
ee 


a e fa iapesree Va rene 
Waar ent bane in Farms Live Brock 
Acres 
19,119,084 fi 08 964 Peri? 46 642 

358, '403| 803, rey 1593, 
is. 627, 206/1,018, ”286, 213 


3 TO, 10,499 


153,238| 17,170,337 


roduced by 1,269,653 cows amounted a 338 415,443 gallons 
in farms (i940) includes (acres)—crop it 
land idle of fallow (742, fea); plowable pasture (2,779,979). 
3,911,168) are not included 


FARMS, CROP LANDS, AND THEIR VALUE, 1940 
Value of 
Land and 
Buildings 


_ Dollars 

13,507,794 

10,851,864 
588,600 


Tn 1939, mille 
‘ Improved dah 
(132, EUs ind 
ts ther’ Jan ¢ 


All Lands 
in Farms 


County Farms 


30,601,81 
39,720,999 
- 6,902,525 
10,769,852 
1,316 


16,342,082 
10,312,328 


ee 
Be 


7 
512,384 23,880,0118 


venws of [Val. ned Farm Val 


Farms | All Lands 
in Farms 


Agriculture in. New York State 


rs 
mpl. and | all Farm 


achinery | 


Dollars Dollars” 
3p, Os4 :926) 650 ee, 
29'166,695| 936,366, 
36,798,170|1,195,790, 


ands harvested (6,581,296); crop _faili 
Woodland (3,022,323) : 


r 
awe oO 


‘Land and ~ 
Buildings 


177,516 | 


17,170,337 | 9. 


Chief Food Crops in New York State 


Source: State Department of Agriculture and Markets 


HE 


3 
ie) 
9,177 Li 190/45,815/21,991 
17,272 | 1,058/37, aap 326, 291 
6) 8,958 1; 


A 


1, 


770 29,260/25,164 
753/30, 120|28,012 


siete 
SBISS 
POUR TOY 


Wows 
Tae 


OnINICD 
Or 


Godo~100%0 


24, ue 
690/27, 800 28,7 


ais 


55125,6 
880]33,440]19,061 
Buckwheat 


3é 


a4 


29 
28 
|____Rye 


3 


of eB 


4, pale 2,002| 27} 432 
Beata ty a 
Beteeies 4,161|1'997| 18| 324 


“8 aie 


Bal 


Ee 


it 


ee tf 
Yr. 


: 


Yr. 3 
Te gs 
a i=} 
hal Senne.) EH 
140 2,380) 1,333 
112 2! 016]1,774 
144}2' 1, 591 
8 |161/2,496]1 1298 


7A 


4 ines 


4,968! 77,998 
293124915 
440) 79,424 


e) 


355|25,560) 
317/39, "05 Z 


_New York State fruit crops, 1941 and 1942, respectively: a 16,. 302, 000 bushels, 18,997,000 


; “peaches 1,649,000 bushels, 1,615, 


69,600 tons: cherries 17, 000 tons, 29,800 tons. 


‘ 


000 bushels; pears, 848,000 bushels, an 241; 000 bushels; grapes 47,61 
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Wholesale Trade—New York State, 1939 


y Source: United States Bureaa of the Census 


Em- Pay in 


i Em- Pay in 

= ee: — oes Year Year Estab. Sales ployees Year 

v 0. ollars 0. Dollars State | No. Doll 

/ a ° ollars No. Dollar: 
26,915 10,796,261,000 241,465 482,989,000 


re t es 

11939. ..| 30,389)14,508,479,000| 292,807 632,525,000 |/1929.. .| 25,202|17,143'753,000| 274,699|684.265,000 

|. Y. State data for 1935 exclude personnel and payroll of 169 issi Fi 

Peercsrments have hiner pace im the 1935 fieures for comparison parsoses. bulk, chaon eae 

Service an mited—function wholesalers, with their total net sales in 1939 included dr: di 
6,316,000; groceries, $709,656,000; farm products, $508,390,000; : ucts vtetels) 

°$333,031,000: clothing and furnishings, $375,670.00. Mj FOOS,SA0.000; | FRETS BPOCRO TE ee ea 

: “Sales at wholesale made by agents and brokers in 1939 totaled $4,148,497,000. 
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x, RETAW, TRADE IN NEW YORK STATE IN 1939 AND 1929 
a Souree: United States Bureau of the Census 


Propri- 
Population | Stores | Sales ator Empl’yes| Pay Roll 
TT Sea 113,479,142 | 209,425 | $5.578.159.000 | 191,259 | 567.150 | § 0 
929. ceased... 212'588,066 | 183,615 | _6,968,931,000 169.129 362,797 +70 9/333;000 


Been et et > oh ves os 
2. ‘ 

Im retail trade, sales by department stores in 1939 amounted to $462,019,000; motor- : 
ysales totaled $418,314,000; eating places took in $456,707,000. ” : eee ee 


. CITIES OF MORE THAN 25,000 ; 

In the following table their current sales are compared with those shown in previous census 

~ ap2g figures for cities except New York and Buffalo include data for Tepbit garawen: TE one 

’ classified as retailers in those years, but are now included in the Service Census. ; : 

? Sales 

TEE City 
1939 1929 | 

I 


€ $1,000 $1,000 
* toed state| 5,578,159 6,968,931) |Utica....... 
Tot. | Schenectady . 


Sales 
"1939 


Sales 
1939 1929" 


$1,000 | $1,000 
Poughk’ psie. 28,283 31,227 
White Plai 3 


City 


1929 


4,336,482) 5,650,973) Binghainton 


8,192,594) 4,225,513 |NiagaraT"lis| 35,521 38,402||/Rome...... 11,967 14,713 
250,311) 337,429\|Trov....... 5 . 18,887| 50497» 
169,967| 206,492 ||Mt. Vernon. 86 Amsterdam. 14,644 17,571. 
106,030} 136,592\|N. Rochcile. 3 5 Newburgh. . 20,331 22,580 


60,834\|Elmira..... : Kingston...| 16,323 1,342. 
102/257 ||\Jamestown.. | 0°423|| ahs 


Fj OCCUPATIONS OF EMPLOYED WORKERS, 1940; NEW YORK STATE, NEW YORK CITY ~ 


Wwe: 5 Ee aes NS CMe ae 
Occupation State City - Occupation State | City — 
DIRS ass Os ne eb ee ee |3,521,163/1,964,346||Farm laborers (wage workers) 
wien and semipro. workers. ) and farm foremen.........-- 66,827 


' Professional Workers: hea Farm laborers (unpaid family 
rs rs 


WOrkeTs),; se 5's h.2e- Ws ae eer 
Laborers, exec. farm & mine. 
Occupation not reported... 
Beéemates;........%.. 0+ / os 5- 
Pro. & semipro. workers.... 
Professional workers: 
0}|| Actresses 


tects 
and art teachers. 
thors, editors, and reporters. . 
Chemists, assayers & metall’gists 
DEMURE nS oes = pce + =. 
pres., prof. & instructors . 
ts 


re 
mt ht 28 C1 OO OVID 


meh OM sosk 
CON 0020 a 


91 College pres., prof., & instructors. 
62 Dentists, phar's, ost’s, veteri’ans 
92 Lawyers and judges...........- r 
138 10,429)|Librarians........ be hasalac a: Saibt Tae 1,986 
810 7,195) |Musicians and music teachers... 4,163 — 
607|  15,832||Physicians and surgeons......-. 929 
a ee 05 3,360)|Social and welfare workers..... - 5,693 
232|  11,362)|Teachers (n.e.c.) (ine, Co. agents) 35,870 
¢ 964) \'Trained nurses & student nurses. 28,565 
MECMINATIANS <— .< stse + es + es 240 {Dancers, showmen, and athletes. 2,302] \ 1,895 
Semiprofessional workers: Designers and draftsmen......- vf 3,213 : 
2 s,ishowmen, and athletes. 2,121 Farmers & farm managers.. DOL 39 © 
ners and draftsmen....... 3 8'791||. Proprietors, managers and 


as eros: except farm. “4 49,123 
ical, sales, and kindred| | 
workess ade ele Maly Mids EN ie 488,849| 324,605 


' Farmers-and farm 
rt og ES aca 
Ss 


Meérs., & 
..| 440, 259,075 Operative, kindred workers} 309,724) 191,265 
Eacope F i a on Domestic service workers...| 211,895) 116,226 
Sb Se 666,897| 446,199 Service workers, except Do- : 


Sito epee 590,280] 319,308 Farm laborers & foremen. . 
Farm laborers (wage workers) 
EES aneicis ys +s ~| 692,159) 388,788]|_ and farm foremen......... ae 1,220 
.| 14,976 Abe Farm Petes) (unpaid family ses V4 

< i SWOLKEIS) . vic ol gees ce oes y re 
eee xg 4 Laborers, exc. farm & mine 8,491 2,601, 


mestic and protective..... 151,482] 89,028 
2,539 i 


663 


12 tor17 years old 
odo, a Hise of 93 


142,511; 
arch 24-30, 1940. 2 7) 


Manutaettites in New Your Sinics 1949.1939 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census aA 4 
No. No. Wage Horse Wagesin | Gost of Value of [ 


Year »| Estab. Earners Power the Year | Materials | Products 
Dollars Doll 

Say SUBRE 23,553 199,349 49,131,000] 134,655, 55,674 

4859... 22,624 2 65,446,759 

Pet SBSs oe 36,206 351,8 142, 466, 758 

TS7Oewen, 42,739 454 a5 198, 029, 

1889... 65,840 370, "380, 55! 3 
»- 1899... .1 78,658 849,056 1,181, "309 408,855,652] 1,143,791,776|2,175,726,900|1,651,210,22 0 , 


_ The figures for the above years include data for “‘hand and neighborhood industries,’’ such as black- 9 
smithing, carpentry, shoe repairing, tailoring, etc. 
pene ae for the years in the table below exclude such items, taking in only the larger ple 


I j Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars. 
-| °—s- 35,957 726,909 . oy, 931} 337,323,585)1,018,377,186]1,871,830,872/1,523, 502, 2,65 
P 44,935 662} 557,230,839] 1,856,904,342/3,369,4 
49,330) - 2 926, 963}1 9/8,867,004,906 
39,273 1,104,335 re |} '648,379,433| 4 935,505,313|9,892,763, 168] . 


2 1938. cis i ga'bia G57 SUSE ecg oan 1;163,806,520|3,783,904,755|7,134,400, 147. 


ALL CHIEF MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN N. Y. STATE IN 1939 


earners 
(average Wages 
for the 

year) 


BOTA ices, = SABES Oe RE oa Ee EE Pete 957,854 | $1,163, 785, 198 $7,134,400,14 
UOT a ss OHS Rig eae Eee "658 | 1,236,048 7,314,446, 524 
SE Ec RE Se RE 4/912 380 ‘57,689,7: 


‘arpet and rugs, wool and mats. 
emicals, not elsewhere classified 
Children’s and d infants’ wear........ 


Footwear | Poe PU DELI trate cbc aio% s t neter fake ccs vee 
HanG-other fur ratments 0.6. Fo. ecw we cee ses 


61,035, 007 


Four of the 33 great industrial areas of the United States which have altogether ‘more Soret 
the installed electric motors in manufacturing plants are located 

the ed patch ‘x tee Bureau of the Census. eee a Bias 
ese four indus areas are (1) New York City-Newark-Jersey City: (2) Buffalo, cov 
Niagara Counties; (3) Rochester, covering Monroe County: (4 Albany-' = 
Pee ae and | Schenectady Counties. shal "Sthenosat ee corte 
e cago area Tf: S first in power concentration with prime movers, 

power. Desrort is next, and the New York City-Newark- Geree City area is ou er eee 


- 


= 
a _ MANUFACTURES IN CHIEF CITIES, NEW YORK STATE, 1939, 1929 


Wage Wages | Value of 
Earners | In Year | Products pyieee at cae 


$1,000 
5,457 Wee ty 425 
11/493 52,600 
40,516 47,908 
; 51,656 58,448 
Biighamton, 44,074 q 
& é f 733-| 53/052 ard 
\ Buffalo. telnes| 59,931 | 487,517 ; 
x ‘ © 68,854 | 100,578 | 720,201 36480 39,152, 
_ ‘Elmira,..... 5,135 6,090 24,598 8,174 


5,700 8,110 31,878 


7,030 8,160 35,886 
9, nent 13,788 54,220 


jo eR UES 
 Lockport....f 1939] 4, 5,422 | 32,113 |lyo 
rs 31987 51811 | 38,769 1929 


11,272 


11,552 
13}195 


8,689 
13, 127° 


a 
*: Source: New York State 
P mesente of the University with year when terms 
‘Chancellor, Thomas J. Mangan, Binghamton 


(1955); Vice Chancellor, William J.’ Wallin - 
kers (1945); Christopher C. Mollenhauer, Brodie 


m (1947); John Lord O’B 
nm Brandeis, N. Y. 
oodward, Rochester 


a 


Daily ;Teach-;Teach’rs; Total 


Yr. Attend.|} ers ages |Expend.|Schools 
4 : $1,000} $1,000 
1900 | 857,488) 31,768} 19,219 33,421 81,768 
eores 960,433; 36,115} 26,563 47,804) 121,713 
a 10 }1,118,073 99 x 0,665) 183,017 
1916 }1,288, 47,881} 46,690 71,01 202,717 
71920 |1,361, 54,165; 70,71 108,597) 273,981 
ieee 1,651,126) 64,321] 134,323 3 24,530 
926 |1,684,595| 66,434) 140,9. 257,672} 577,396 
ee 1,726,772| 68,716; 148,870 | 294,312 60. 
1928 |1,768,3 70,849] 162,183 | 324,406! 671,255) 
ft 1,801,530! 73,218} 176,147 | 376,071| 737,948) 
1,866,241} 75,511| 186,062 | 391,417) 805,645 
(1931 }1,911,215 fc: 193,483 | 369,035) 857.258 


i338) 


cy st 
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University of the State of New York 


Department of Education 


President of the University and Commissi 
Education—George D. Stoddard. noe 

Deputy Commissioners-Lewis A. Wilson. 

Associate Commissioners—George M. Wiley and 
J. H. Miller. 

Assistant Commissioners—1. Cayeé Morrison, 
Hermann Cooper, Lloyd L. Cheney, Arthur W. 
Schmidt, Edwin R. Van Kleeck, Irwin A. Conroe, 
Oakley Furney; counsel, Charles A. Brind, Jr. Di- 
rector of State Library, R. W. G. Vail. State His- 
torian, Arthur Pound. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL STATISTICS, NEW YORK STATE OFFICIAL FIGURES 
| Val. of |) 


Daily |Teach-|Teach’rs| Total | Val. of 
Yr. | Attend.} ers Wages |Expend./Schools 
$1,000 1. $1, 

1932 |1,958,164| 79,494) 199,820 | 377,281] 903,272 
1933 |2,005,832) 78,491; 194,149 | 343,455} 892,452 
1934 |2,014,439) 78,512] 185,461 | 315,188] 895,289 
}1935 |2,006.795} 78,947] 186,800 29,182 3,613 
1936 |2,002,645 ,159| 193,707 | 351,823 2,132, 
1937 |1,998,909| 81,657) 197,217 | 375,176] 953,138 
1938 |1,985,214| 82,454) 209,023 91,976| 992,975 
1939 |1,960,946] 82,392) 202,296 | 393,841|1,026,930 
1940 |1,919,684| 80,553| 209,727 | 402,444|1,062,320 
||1941 |1,865,946) 80,254) 209,378 | 380,912|1,081,014 
1942 |1,781,149| 77,884} 206,249 | 370,206)1,089,370 


OL oo AN Lincs ieee intl Meena att Miia heated SEE Seemann wewenee ee a CTT I ee 
enditures excluding moneys from the sale of bonds and certificates of indebtedness were since 1933 
) $322,396,309; (1934) $309,834,631; (1935) $314,970,661; (1936) $325,994,476; 
$354,109.166; (1939) $347,775,704; (1940) $357,637,229; (1941) $357,923,285; 


1937) $334,889,510; 


¢ 


& es . * . 
a Religious Denominations in New York State, 1936 
a ct Source: United States Bureau of the Census 
p4 : Mem-} Mem- Mem- 
f Denomination bers | bers Denomination bers 
ee — _—_——_—_———————e 
"Roman Catholic........ 3,075,428) 9,270||Ch. of God in Christ 1,411 
|-gewis eg eal eS 12,1 890|| Amer. Ethical Union... . 1,531 
: 5, (88 | African Orthodox,. . “ 1, 
890||Ch. of God, Sts. of Christ 6,36: 
4,374||Old Catholic........... 6,86 
131||Fire Baptized Holiness. .|. 17 
Independent Churches. . 7,137 
727|\Evangelical........-+.. 7,555 
Adventist... ...--2f-.0) 6,452 
97||Christian, Mission’y Alli. 3,656 
United Brethren........ 3,592 
60|| Polish Nat'l. Catholic... 9,835 
Disciples of Christ......| 10,583 
1,536||Ch. of Armenia........ 2,288 
94: 2,495||Catholic Apostolic,..... 1,100 
880] (Scandinavian Plymouth Brethren..,.. 3,160 
1.817|| _ (Norweg., Danish)... . 843||Italian Bodies.....- a 3,148 
‘New Apostolic.......-- 1,158|| Mennonite Bodies. ..... » 793 
. reported | Schwenkfeiders; Vedanta Society. 
See ee In 1665, Catholics sought to convert the Onon- 


re 


Living); 
hurch (Unit A 


New Jerusalem 
kers (American); 


Public 
Seurce: State. Dep 


if v 

u stance in New York State consists of 
Be relict program—including veteran relief 
janced by state and local funds, and the three 
jal types of assistance in whose financing the 
eral Government participates—old age assis- 
“aid to dependent children, and qssistance to 


1 
125,684,871. 


dagas and other tribes in New York. t 


There were Jews in the original 
1650. In New York, then New Amsterdam, there 
were Jews in 1654. 

In 1760 Philip Embury, a Wesleyan local preacher 
from Ireland, landed in New York with members 
of his Irish class. 

A putoere Wises dd was formed on Man- 
ttan Islan 1648. 
nethe mplsce ral en) ee 1698 consecrated Trinity 

rch in New York City. : 
Oune Reformed religion came to New Netherland 
with the earliest Dutch settlers. ‘ 


Assistance in New York State 
artment of Social Welfare e3 


State funds and 45.8 per cent from local funds. 


Home relief expenditures for the year were 


$68,069,549. A monthly average of 152,275 cases 
ed this form of assistance. 
case] age assistance pba 11s Bore aver- 
118,882 persons was, 39,965,780. 
an Suerkae of 27,619 families received $16,688,748 


‘| under the aid to dependent children program. 


Assistance to the blind, covering an average of 
2,779 vou per month, ‘was $960,794. 


colonies before 


1942) $356.183,375. 
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Convictions for Crime in New York State 
= «Source: New York State Department of Correction 


Courts of Record 
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3 
i 3,320 

; ,247| 3! 

| 1,228 "515| 2 

2.1 1/831 


ne 


7,969 


PRs The opening of Green Haven prison, 18 miles 
oe Poughkeepsie, has been indefinitely post- 
BO! 


_ The number of inmates in the State penal insti- 
_ tutions (as of June 30, 1940) was—Attica Prison, 

2,266; Auburn Prison, 1,702; Clinton Prison, 2,149; 
reat Meadow Prison, 1,501; Sing Sing Prison, 
,197; Wallkill Prison, 458; Women’s Prison, 204; 
a imira Reformatory, 1,707; Institution for Defec- 
_ tive Delinquents, Napanoch, 955; Institution for 
ene 


fective Delinquents, Woodbourne, 661; N. Y. 
tate Vocational Institution, Coxsackie, 636; Mat- 
_teawan State Hospital, 1,511; Dannemora State 
_ Hospital, 1,139; Albion State Training School, 373; 
_  Westfiel State Farm-Reformatory, 266. 
, State Institutiens for Criminal Insane—Mat- 
eawan State Hospital, at Beacon, Dutchess 
ounty; Dannémora State Hospital, at Dannemora, 
Clinton County. 


the Bxecutive 
_. Department of the State of New York was estab- 
_, iished (1917) by the legislature. It consists of six 
“troops of 110 officers and men each with barracks 
in Batavia (Troop ‘‘A’’, Capt. Winfield W. Robin- 
: ‘son); Malone (Troop ‘‘B’’, Capt. Harold C. Her- 
_ Yick); Sidney (Troop “C”’, apt. Francis S. Mc- 
_ Garvey); Oneida (Troop ‘“‘D’’, Capt. John M. Kee- 
_ ley); ‘Troy (Troop ‘‘G’’, Capt. Stephen McGrath), 
_ and Hawthorne (Troop “‘K”’, Capt. Walter PF. 
_ Reilly), and with semi-permanent sub-stations 
_ scattered, through the State. There are also offi- 
cers and men policing State parks and parkways 
on Long Island, with headquarters at Babylon; 


__-The Division of State Police in 


Total 
Males 


Fem’les| Total 


eels vis Raat: 
27,737 
28,657 


Cen- 
Creedmoor Nanecha Village), Gowanda, 


tion 

3,609} 26,248 
,503] 5,28 

8, 062) 15.670 


974) 321,981 
6 321]1,020,297 
3,550/32,314/1,116,654 


2'850134,2751 ‘787,379 


“The increase, 1937 and since, in ‘‘other misdemeanors’’ and 
and the total for all courts (last column) is due to the inclusion of traffic cases. ‘ 


Wyoming 
at Auburn, Cayuga County; 


afee The New York State Police 


Source: Division of State Police 


hl Seka aa The Insane in New York State a 
resten , Source: Horatio M. Pollock, Statistician, State Department of Mental Hygie: ; 


as of 


alley (Wingdale), Hudson 


Courts of Special Sessions SS 


72,382 
33,835] — 
28 


0}. 22222]. 385,400) 393 
i1;366]1,080,769] 1,089.’ 
92211, 161,037| 1,070, 
941/1;246,901| 1,25: 
976| 1,146,739} 1,155," 
1,005|1/229,771| 1,238,2: 
919| 835,058] 843, 


8,420 
5,245 
4,841 
‘total’? for Courts of Special 


854 


Institution for Male Defective Delingu: 
Napanoch, Ulster County; Albion State Tr: 
School (females), Albion, Orleans County; In 
tution for Defective Delinquents, Woodb 
Sullivan County. ; » 
State Reformatories—Elmira Reformatory, 
Elmira, Chemung County; Westfield State 
at Bedford Hills, Westchester County. The Elmi 
Reformatory receives from the courts senten 
male criminals not under 16 nor over 30 year: 
age who are convicted of or who plead guilty 
felony for the first time. ae ee 

The House of Refuge, on Randalls Island, | 
York City, established in 1824 by the Society | 
the Reformation of Juvenile Delinquents © 
City of New York, became part of ree 

2, _ 


partment of Correction on July 1, .193: 
name was changed to the New York ke ya 
tional Institution, which, April 15, 1935, 
established in its new location, at West Co 

Greene County, N. Y. All the boys in the Hx 
of Refuge under 16 years of age have been ti 
ferred to the New York State Training School | 
Boys, at Warwick, Orange County. Boys 16 to 
years of age may be committed, except for 
punishable by death or life imprisonment. 


ep " Lo 
and the Bronx River Parkway, Letchwor' 
Allegany State Parks. : : 
The headquarters of the Division of Stat 
is in the Capitol, Albany, N. Y¥., and ¢ 
Superintendent is Capt. John A. Gaffne: 
tive Officer, Capt. Stanley C. Beagle. 

The duties are to detect and prevent cri 
to apprehend criminals, and to enforce th 
motor vehicle laws. A 

In 1942 the mounted patrols covered 22,8! 
motorcycle and automobile patrols, 
miles; 47,469 arrests; 45,318 convictions 
biles mgthli Maa: killed 165. ” 
property recovered, 2,289.29; aggregat 
collected, $333,142.76, mie 


ne | 


Total 
ea ES eS 
Males {[Fem‘*les ‘Tot 


River (Poughkeepsie), 
“(Ward’s tsldnd) N 
(Brentwood, L. I.), 
burg), St. Lawrence (Ogd 
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_ ‘The New ‘York State Personal Income Tax Law 
Provides, with respect to any fiscal year beginning 
On or after October 1, 1934, as follows: 

The ordinary tax based on net income which is 
eomputed as usual is levied at the following gradu- 
ated rates, which are applied to the amount of net 
‘income after reflecting credit for the personal 
exemptions: 2% on the Ist $1,000; 3% on the 2nd 
‘@hG 3rd $1,000; 4% on the 4th and 5th $1,000; 5% 
On the 6th and 7th $1,000: 6% on the 8th'and 9th 
$1,000; 7% on ali over $9,000. The total of the 
mormal tax and net capital gain tax (see last 
Parasraph) is reduced 25% for the calendar years 
1941-1942 and fiscal years ending in 1942 and 1943. 

_A single person, or a married person not living 
With husband or wife, may claim a personal ex- 
émption of $1,000. 

A “ae eae who, during the taxable year, was the 
head of a family, or was married and living with 
husband or wife, may claim an exemption of $2.500. 
Only one exemption of $2,500 is permitted against 
a aggregate net income received by husband and 


e. 
if the exemption status changes during the tax- 
‘able year the exemption allowable for the periods 
Prior and subsequent to the change must be 
@pportioned on the basis of time. 
a Heads of Families 
_A “head of a family” is an individual who 
‘actually supports and maintains, as a family unit, 
“One or more dependent individuals who are closély 
connected with him by blood relationship, relation- 
‘Ship by marriage or by adoption, and whose right 
to exercise family control and provide for these 
lependent viduals is based upon some moral or 
obligation. A 
__in addition to the personal exemptions just men- 
tioned, an allowance of $400 may be claimed for 
@ach person other than husband or wife under 
ae years of age, or incapable of self-support 
use Mentally or physically defective, or is over 
18 years of age and is in fulltime attendance at 
approved school or college, who was receiving 
as or her chief support from the taxpayer. if the 
2 ption status changed during the year the ex- 


_A temporary emergency tax is imposed by Article 
dl A of the New York State Tax Law. This is a tax 
6n net incomes of urincorporated businesses and is 
le with respect to the calendar year 1943 or any 
year ending in 1944. The tax is imposed at 
B Tate of 4% of net income of any unincorporated 
siness wholly or partly carried on within New 
York State. 
oan, exemption of $5,000 is permitted, and the tax 
“not due in those cases in which the net income is 
less than'the exemption. 

“The computation of gross income and net income 
f ws closely the computation made for purposes 
e Personal Income Tax Law. However, in ad- 

to the deductions permitted for the Personal 
m allowed a reasonable amount 


spership carrying on an unincorporated business, 


ome instances, school districts. 


7 Source: 
i rmitting savings banks in the State of 
COL sell Savings Bank Life Insurance is 
ministered by seven trustees of Savings Banks 
s Insurance Fund, a body corporate. The 
stees of the Fund are appointed by the Super- 
ndent of Banks with the approval of the Gover- 


licy forms, bookkeeping 
f other forms and docu- 


i istance of an actuarial director. 
edi SP irector fer UVES OF declines applications 
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New York State Personal Income Tax Law 


Source: State Income Tax Bureau 


emption must be apportioned. The dependency 
credit can be claimed only by the person who 
provides the chief support and cannot be divided 
between two individuals. , 

Returns are due on or before April 15 of each 
year with respect to the previous calendar year or 
On or before the fifteenth day of the fourth month 
following the close of a fiscal year. 

A fiscal year means an accounting period of 12 
Months ending on the last day of any month other 
than December. 

Residents and non-residents of N. ¥. State are 
taxable—a resident on income from all sources 
except those specifically exempted by the law; a 
nonresident on compensation from services actually 
rendered in New York, or income derived’ from a 
business carried on, or from real estate located 
within, New York State. 


Returns From Every Taxpayer 

A return is required of every taxpayer where if 
single his net income for the taxable year is $1,000 
or more or if married and living with husband or 
mite the aggregate net income of both is $2,500 or 

ore. 

A return must be rendered in any case irrespec- 
tive of the amount of net income where the gross 
income amounts to $5,000 or over. 

Where a taxpayer actually changes residence 
from or to the State during a taxable year, a return 
is required to be filed for period of residence and 
one for period of non-residence, provided the net 
income is of sufficient amount for the whole taxable 
Period as defined above to require one. 

The Normal Tax msy be paid in full when the 
return is filed or it may be paid in quarterly in- 
stallments, the first quarter being due at the time 
of filing the return and the other installments 
three months, six months and nine months re- 
spectively after the due date. In no event shall 
any installment except the last be less than $5. 

In addition to the normal tax there is due a net 
capital gain tax. Net capital gain is the excess of 
gain over loss with respect to the sale or exchange 
of capital assets. The rate is one-half of the 
normal rates. It, also, is payable in instalments in 
the same manner as the normal tax. - 


UNINCORPORATED BUSINESS TAX 


if such person is actively engaged in the conduct 
of the business. 

The amount so allowable can, in no event, exceed 
in the aggregate 20% of net income nor can it ex- 
ceed $5,000 for each individual or member. 

If business is carried on both within and without 


New York State the net income must be appor- © 


tioned-so as to allocate to the State a proportion of 


the total income which, under the circumstances * 


in each case. will equitably reflect the amount of 
income actually earned within the State. 
The returns must be made in conjunction with 


the returns filed under the provisions of the Per-— 


sonal Income Tax Law. Special blanks for this 
purpose have been prepared by the Tax Commission 
and should be secured by every unincorporated 
business entity which is subject to the tax. 

The tax is payable in full at the time the return 
is filed. 


to cities, towns, villages and, in: 


Ne State adopted the personal income tax in 1919. The State retains all but an amount which 
is Be rarely. 15% of the fae On net income and apportions such ad 


: -——s Savings Bank Life Insurance in New York 


Edward A. Richards, President of the Organization. : 


nks. No one person may have more than $3,000 
Leg ordinary life insurance protection in the, Say-. 


ings Bank Life Insurance System, A record of each. 


application, a copy of the report of applicant’s 


physical examination and a record of applicant's | 


age, address, type of policy and amount of in- 


surance is kept. The Life Insurance Department — 


ch insuring bank is constituted like an in- 
ae sompany, The bank does all the clerica: 
work in its own books, collecting premiums and 
investing the reserves. it is not necessary that one 
be a depositor in a bank to secure Savings. Bank 

ife Insurance. 

ute system is operated on the legal reserve 
basis. Banks are allowed to invest in the Savings 
Banks Life Insurance Fund. In addition to the 
investment by the Savings Department of the 


banks, 2% of each premium collected is also paid 


into the Fund. 
Bank Life Insurance system in New 
ee a a ony 1, 1943, had in force $33,141,497 of 


insurance on 37,466 policies. 


Unemployment Insurance in New York State 
: Source: New York State Department of Labor <8 


‘fhe Unemployment Insurance Law of the State 
of New York, the second of its kind to be enacted 
in this country, 1 became effective April 25, 1935. 
The Federal Social Security Act was not enacted 
until Aug. 14, 1935, and under the terms of its 
Title IX the New York Law was approved by the 
Social Security Board on Jan. 24, 1936. 
The most far-reaching changes since the original 
_« , enactment of the Law were effected at the 1942, 
= session of the Legislature. In the past a require- 
ment for benefit was that unemployment must be 
experienced during seven consecutive days. The 
new legislation, known as the ‘‘day-base’’ plan and 
effective on and after Noy. 30, 1942, substituted the 
day for the week as_a unit for meas un- 
employment, and supplied a single method for the 
State to deal with partial as well as total un- 
employment. 
At the 1943 session of the Legislature the mini- 
_ mum benefit payable to eligible workers was raised 
~ from $7 to $10. Workers may new receive from $10 
to $18 benefit for each accumulation of four ‘‘ei- 
fective days’’ as provided in the, Law. ach 
claimant must serve a waiting period of two 
weeks before receipt of benefits and may receive 
ponents up to a maximum of 20 times the benefit 
rate. 
Employer contributions to the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund became assessable Jan. 1, 1936, 
at the rate of 1 per cent of insured payrolls during 
1936, at 2 per cent during 1937, and at 3 per cent 
during 1938 and 1939. By a 1940 amendment to 
the Law, the contribution rates for 1940 and there- 
after were reduced from 3 to 2.7 per cent. As 
required by the Social Security Act, all monies 
collected under the New_York State Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Law are deposited with the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in an Unemployment Trust 
Fund, subject to requisition by the State Division 
of Placement and Unemployment Insurance for the 
- payment of benefits as provided under the State 
- Law. — Contributions are payable quarterly and 
_Inust be accompanied by detailed payroll reports. 
- Since Jan. 1, 1938, contributions were payable on 
_ the first $3,000 of wages of all workers in the 
i paper of covered employers. 
“ iwloyers not subject’ to the Law may become 
yoluntarily insured for an initial two-year period 
and for one-year periods thereafter with the con- 
sent of the Industrial Commissioner. Both subject 
and non-subject employers are required to keep 
accurate records of wages paid to each employee. 
By a 1941 amendment to the Law employers who 
_ fail to comply with the demand to furnish state- 
ments not previously submitted—on individual em- 
___ ployee’s earnings, are subject to a penalty of $3 
_ with respect to each employee and to each calendar 
quarter involved, not to exceed $500 with respect 
__ to any calendar quarter. Once subject, an employer 
‘ceases to subject only after a finding by the 
Industrial Commissioner that he has not within 
ny 15 days in the preceding calendar year em- 
ployed four or more persons in employment subject 
Me, to the Law. An employer who has become subject 
to the Law and fails to notify the Industrial Com- 
_ missioner of such fact within six months is subject 
' to a penalty in the amount. of 100 per cent of 
; aid Sar ogee eas nd ‘oy eas $500 nor to be 
less. than or each calendar year (eff 
April 17, 1941). cemocere 
. nployment of four or more persons within each 
of 13 or more calendar weeks in the years 1935 
_and 1936 made employers puniect to the Law on 
and after Jan. 1, 1936. Employment of four or 
_ more persons within each of fifteen or more days 
within any calendar year after Dec. 31, 1936, 
- makes an employer subject to the Law on and 
after the first of the fifteen days within which 
‘ aaa dat ea Seem 
ployees of New York or of other states 
eligible to apply for benefits in New York if the 
- major part of their base-year employment was in 
_ New York State; or, in case the work was not 
- confined t6 any one State, if some of their em- 
ployment was in New York and the base of opera- 
tions was in New York; or if the base of operations 
or place from which service is directed is not any 
_ State in which some part of the service is per- 
eee but the individual's residence is in New 
_ York State. Tips, bonuses, vacation pay, and other 
‘ aloe oe are wages on which contributions must 
e paid; dismissal wages, except under special 
-elreumstances, are not. Payments made by an em- 
ployer under a retirement, sickness, or accident 


eX 
Toe 


rant 
rhe 


ey 


1 Wisconsin’s law was originally enacted Jan. 
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disability plan, effective Jan. 1, 1940, are not w: 
to be used as a basis for benefit payment. — 
Exemptions under the Law include: Employ 
agricultural labor as defined in the Law; 
ployers of spouse or minor child; non-profitm 
religious, scientific, charitable, literary, and 
cational bodies; New York State’s municip 
porations and other governmental subdivision 
employment as a golf caddy; employment duri 
all or any part of the school year or regular yac: 
tion periods as a part-time worker of any pe 
actually in regular attendance during the day 
as a student in an institution of learning (as re- 
cently amended on April 1, 1942); and employme: 
covered by the Federal Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act. National banks and other Federal 
instrumentalities except those wholly owned by the 
United States or those exempt from the Fed 
Unemployment Tax Act were brought | 
coverage of the Law as of Jan. 1, 1940. 
The New York Court of Appeals in Octo 


subject to the jurisdiction of the Law. By | 
enactment of the Legislature, provision was 
that for the period prior to January 1, 194 
cgateibusee shall be payable on wages Dp 
officers or members of crews on vessels. 
Benefits are payable according to a fixed sc! 
in the Law. Until Nov. 30, 1942, benefits were 


fective days,” LV 
constitute the waiting period. Benefits range fr 
a minimum of $10 to a maximum of $18 at_ 
intervals, depending upon the ear ‘ings. of | 
benefit claimant in the ‘‘base year’’ (the cal 
year immediately preceding the ‘‘benefit y 
Before June 1, 1942, the maximum was $15 
period of 13 weeks. On and after June 1 
20 weeks of benefit may be secured in any “‘ 
year.’ Formerly, a new ‘‘benefit year’ begar 
each April 1; on June 1, 1942 and thereafter, 1 
“benefit year’’ in the period from the fitst Mond 
falling in June of each calendar year to 3 
cluding the Sunday which follows the las : 
in May of the next calendar year. 

If “Tperonehyy fitted’’ by training and 


ence, eligible c ants must accept offere 

ployment unless its acceptance include join 

company union, quitting a labor union, ¥ 

in an establishment where an industrial 

versy exists, working for substandarc 

——_ ha raac go ye or wo! 

place so remote from home that expenses of tr 

are substantially greater than that requirec 

former employment unless the expense is prov: 

for. An employee may also refuse employment 
but benefi: f 


statement or representation to obtain be ef 
Provision is made in the Law for Hear‘ 
referees on disputed points with regard 
claims or with regard to determinatio: 
Sew ares: Mere eo may be n 
e App oard an en, on ion of 
ig pe courts. bana sc ‘ 


i The Industrial Commissioner is aut! 

by 1942 amendment to the New York cere 
se t 

unemployment insurance purposes anc 

offer the use of State insura 

social security agencies. ne Oe 


29, 1932, 


. A 1943 legislative enactment extended the power 
of the Industrial Commissioner with regard sy co-~ 
operative agreements for making investigations and 
securing infcrmation in connection with the ad- 
ministration of unemployment insurance. Foreign 
ee ns. in addition to appropriate State and 
eral agencies, may now be parties to such 
@greements. Appropriate arrangements have now 
been worked out with Canada. 
tt is estimated that about 6,000,000 persons 
Worked in employment protected by the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Law during 1942 or, being in 
thilitary service, have ‘‘frozen’’ wage credits which 
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would give them protection upot. their return to 
civilian life. 

On January 1, 1942, the reserves on hand for 
the payment of benefits amounted to $288,007,085, 
net contributions deposited in the Fund during the 
year totaled $176,336,504, and interest was credited 
during the year in the amount of $7,684,339. 

In spite of rising employment in the midst of a 
War economy, the State paid out $66,000,000 in 
benefits during 1942. On December 31 the balance 
on hand for the payment of future benefit was 
$406,454,438. The Division had a balance of 140,711 
“active’’ employer accounts at the end of the year. 


Workmen’s Compensation in New York State 
2 Source: New York State Department of Labor 


‘The Workmen’s Compensation Law of New York 
Tequires coverage whenever one or more employees 
“ate engaged in any of the listed hazardous employ- 
Ments carried on for pecuniary gain. In addition, 
the statute requires compensation coverage by any 
@mploying organization whether or not the work 
‘embraces the listed hazardous employments and 
‘Fegardiess of whether carried on for pecuniary gain 

four or more workmen or operatives are em- 

It expressly excludes farm laborers and domestic 
Servants, but these may be voluntarily insured. It 

excludes lumbering operations by a farmer 
P the production of. firewood for sale to the 
general public provided not more than four per- 

ons are engaged in such work. 
An amendment of 1929 specifically exempts 
ers, ministers, and other non-manual workers 
- religious, charitable, or educational cor- 

ion. 

_ An amendment of 1931 includes in the coverage 
bf the com; 


msation law private or domestic chauf- 
‘feurs employed as such in New York City. No 
penalty is placed. however, upon employers who 
Beh fo insure such eheatours.. aie 
ee e-employees are en compensa- 
tion, but only such municipal employees as are 
included among the listed hazardous occupations, 
R oad employees injured in interstate com- 
m aH proused by the Federal Employers’ 
uiabi ct. 


asters and crews of vessels on navigable waters 
excluded by the Admiralty jurisdiction of the 
sderal courts. Longshoremen. and other mari- 
ime workers if injured on docks are protected by 
“compensation law, but if injured upon navi- 
waters, including dry docks, compensation is 
Mid under the Federal “‘Longshoremen’s and Har- 
| © Workers’ Compensation Act,’’ approved March 
4, 1927. Masters and crews, and workers engaged 
in ing or repairing, are excluded from com- 
pensation if the vessel on which accident occurs is 
under eighteen tons net. 
_ An injured employee or others must give written 
notice of the accident to the employer and the 
ustrial Commissioner within thirty days unless 
: to give such notice is excused by the Board 
n the ground that notice for sufficient reason 


knowledge of the accident, or on the ground that 
could not have been given or that the employer had 
the employer had not been prejudiced by the 
omission, A.compensation claim’ must be filed 
within a year except that for sufficient reason the 
feel pe Board may extend the time for filing to 
Wo years. 

The accident must not be due to the injured 
employee's wilful intent to wee Lee himself or an- 
other or solely to his intoxication. 


In ta case of an accident which occurred prior 


to July 1935, the employer is required to provide 
proper and adequate medical attention and the 
pore trate may select the physician to render treat- 
ment. 

In case of an accident after such date the in- 
‘eg employee may select a physician authorized 

y the Industrial Commissioner. 

Compensation to a disabled employee is 34 of his 
average weekly wages but not to exceed $25 per 
week, or less than $8 per week, and the minimum 


rate in cases of permanent total disability shall not 


be less than $15 per week. 
In death cases awards are made to dependents 


in accordance with a schedule provided therefor. — 


The total amount of benefits must not exceed 3! 
of the average weekly wage of the deceased bas 


on maximum earnings of $162.50 a month. In the. 
case of the widows and children of deceased em-~ 


ee wages are not deemed less than $75 a 
month. t 
Temporary total disability—two-thirds of the 


sverage weekly wage for the period of disability, 


but not to exceed $5,000. = 
Temporary partial disability—when there is a 
decrease in earning capacity, the compensation 


provided is two-thirds of the difference between — 


the injured employee’s average weekly wages before 


the accident and his wage earning capacity there-. 


after, but shall not exceed a total of $4,000. 

The Law allows compensation for any and all 
occupational diseases if the disability is occasioned 
after September 1, 1935. 

For silicosis or other dust disease, compensation 
is payable for total disability or death only and is 
limited to an aggregate total of $5,000 } 


Minors under 18 years of age who are employed _ 


in violation of the Labor Law are entitled to 
double compensation. y 


Industrial Accidents in New York State 
Source: New York State Department of Labor 


Accidents Deaths (incl. Accidents) 
No. Total Total No. Compens. Perm, | Temp. 
: ° 5 Deaths | _Ipjur Injury, 
No. Comp. | Compens. No. Comp. for Deaths qin AR No Bie f 
- — —_ — | —————_—— | — 
7 854,726) 1,828 1,102| $6,449,258 16,050 
4aeF08 Se78 Sr 598 76 1,787 17110| "6,874,881 17,368 
521,624|  98,984| 28,186,003 1,917 11042| 6,980,588 18,559 
Gor asol Sues) 2803075) | dom) ES] Faiaeee| Teas 
ee ee 
Bris] Gael Hise) re Pal Geel Tae 
38550 69,918] 22/084,083 1,293 755 4116.3 8 16,475 é 
372'382|  69.770| 25,405,110 1/372 764| 4,178.70 17.528 
Geis] ian] Joaze| aul ESL gates] bls 
me ee 
ae: 604,25 ; 971, | i; ane ee peer 
528'467| 79,280| 28,065,133 1/354 71 996.8 23,720 
‘ 54/799] 31,563,584 1,279 771 052, A 
SES PPP oat 100,051! 36,892,782 1/319 766| 5,007,388| 28,3. 


; ths are for fiscal year ~ 
1924 h 1930—all figures excepting the number of accidents and dea : : 
dine Sane 80. 1931 and since—all figures are for calendar year. 


Se, a 


ens 
Nonfatal Compens. 


A minimum wage law was passed by the New 
York State Legislature and approved by Governor 
Lehman (April 27, 1937), Its enactment followed 
the decision of the United States Supreme Court of 
March 29, 1937, reversing its stand in the Adkins 
case and upholding the minimum wage law of the 
State of Washington. 
: The act, entitled ‘‘Minimum Wage Standards 
for Women and Minors,”’ states, ‘It is the declared 
public policy of the State of New York that women 
and minors employed in any occupation should re- 

’ ceive wages sufficient to provide adequate main- 
tenance and to protect their health.”’ ; 

The law empowers the Industrial Commissioner 
to investigate wages paid to women and minors in 
4 any occupation, except domestic service in_ the 
_. home of the employer or labor on a farm, and, if, 

., (on the basis of information in his possession, with 
or without a special. investigation, the Com- 

_ missioner is of the opinion that a substantial num- 
. ber of women or minors in such occupation receive 
_. Wages insufficient to provide adequate maintenance™ 
and to protect health; to appoint a wage board 
which shall recommend minimum wage rates for 
women and minors in such occupations. 4 
The wage board is composed of not more than 3 
representatives of employers, an equal numberof 
representatives of ,employees and not moré than 
3 disinterested members representing the public. 
Within 60 days it shall submit a report recom- 
mending minimum wage standards for women and 
minors in the occupation or occupations under 
consideration. In setting minimum wage standards 


= | 
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The Minimum Wage Law in New York State 
Source: New York State Department of Labor 


t CJ + 
the board may take into account (1) the ami 
hate ten VN ja ad ad eee a a dt 

rotect health, — e value ‘the ser 
Thess tof service tendered, and (3) wages paid in 
the state for like or comparable work. f 
After public hearing on the report of the wag 
board the Industrial Commissioner may, if h 
not satisfied, refer the matter to the same we | 
board or a new one, or he may approve the reves ; 
and issue a dirdctory wage order and administra- | 
tive regulations. If the Commissioner has reason | 
believe that any employer is not observing the prc 
visions of such order, he may, after a hearing, 
cause the name of such employer to be publis! : 
If at any time after a directory wage order has 
been in effect for three months, non-observance 
such order threatens the maintenance of the min- 
imum wage standards, the Industrial Commissioner | 
may, after public hearing, make such order manda= — 
tory. Violation of a mandatory wage order is 
misdemeanor. Any employee who is paid less than — 
the wage established by a mandatory order may 
recover in a civil action the full amount due hi 
Any employer discriminating against an_emplo; 
for giving testimony or serving on a wage bo 
is guilty of a misdemeanor. _ 4 Y ‘= 
Provision is made for reconsideration and review — 
of the minimum wage standards after a wage order — 
has been in effect for six months, 9 
Minimum wage orders covering approximate: 
165,000 women and minors are in effect = th 
laundry, beauty service, confectionery, Cc 
and dyeing, restaurant and hotel industries. 


- Average Weekly Earnings in 
___, Source: New York State Department of Labor; 
“Month | 1930 


————— 


1931 }|- 1932 | 1933 


1934 | 1935 


24.99 
24.74 
$28 .81/$26.42!$22.73 


Av.for yr. 83 


79/$23 .92/$24.82/$26 « 
2.76| 24,11) 24.80] 26.90 


‘ t +7 
ate - 
Factories in New York State __ 
includes all employees in both office and shop | 
1936 | 1937 1940 | 1941 Pa | 


. 96| $26.82/$26 .25)/$28.71/$3 
.35| 27.02] 26.19) 29 


$25 .341$27 .36/$26 .29| $27.29 $27.091$31 


1%: ir $25.72; (192! 
y 125 2. 
(182 ; 


8) $29.44; (1929) $29.99, 


_ Chapter 443, effective July 1, 1937, and known 
as the N. Y. State Labor Relations Act, is modeled 
upon’ the National Labor Relations Act. The State 
Bits Act applies particularly to industries. in intra- 
_ state commerce, excepting from its applications 
_ employers and employees admittedly subject to the 
_ National Labor Relations Act or the Federal 
_ Railway Labor Act. Employees of the State, 
es Panieipality or other governmental agency, chari- 
‘table, religious or educational organizations, do- 
¢ mestic servants also 
_ exempt. 
__ The Act affirms the rights of employees to self- 
organization, to form, join or assist labor unions, 
‘to bargain collectively with representatives of their 
_ Own choosing, free from interference, restraint, or 
' coercion of employers. It makes the representa- 
tives selected by the majority of the employees the 
exclusive Roimaining pacney in respect to condi- 
tions of employment, Employees may at any time 
' present grievances to employers directly or through 
representatives. 
,The State Labor Relations Board is authorized 
to decide the appropriate unit for collective bar- 
_ aining, as employer, craft or plant unit; pro- 
- Vided that, where the majority of employees of a 
particular craft shall so decide, the Board must 
designate such craft as the appropriate unit. It 
_ may also conduct investigations, hearings and 
‘elections, if necessary, to ascertain proper repre-- 
q Bortatties, ‘Individuals hired for the duration of 
3 
j 
¥ 
‘ 
yy 


and farm laborers are 


& strike are barred from participation in elections. 
. Company unions cannot. be listed on ballots. 
The Board 


; cannot intervene in controversies 
between 


persons or groups within a labor organi- 


1 - ‘ 


we j 


verage for—(1915) $12.85; (1916) $14.43; (1917) $16.37; (1918) $20.35; (1919 
$25.04; (1923) $27.24; (1924) $27.68; (1925) $28.26; (1926 


-.  \ New York State Labor Relations Act 


Source: New York State Department of Labor Ane 


) $23.50; (1920) | 
$29.02; (1927) 


~ 


ra ty 
zation or between labor organizations aff 
With the same parent organization, «© 
, The Act includes in unfair labor practices, suct 
infringement upon the rights of employees a: 
charge or refusal to hire, or discrimination ‘mt 
gard to any condition of employment beca' seo 
Membership or activity in any labor \organization 
refusal to bargain collectively or discuss gri 
with employees’ duly selected representa’ 
sisting in the formation or contributing 
porte of an? company union, te 

ganization, spying upon employees’ actiyit 
blacklisting, discharge for exercising ‘Tights o 
oie or giving information or testimo! 

et. ‘ 


order 
ae 


the Labor Relations Board for enforceme 
rulings and to the employers for appeal 
Board’s decisions. Interference with th 
ties of the State Labor Relations Boar 
employees’ exercise of their rights in 
of representatives is penalized.- -° 
The Board reported that it had helped ta_ 
about 106 strikes during 1942. 1389. 
filed with the Board in that year.” ‘The 
conducted 461 elections by secret ballot au ng 1949 
more than during any prior year, Of he 20,4 
voters eligible to vote in these, 18,416—or 
cent—appeared at the polls and cast 
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Ms New York State Government 
(Elected Nov. 3, 1942. Terms expire Dec. 31, 1946) 
Governor—Thomas E. Dewey, Rep., New York Bice  cppauita and Executive Mansion. 


Comptroller—Frank C. Moore, Rep., K 


‘enmore, 
Lieutenant Governor—Joe. 


anley, Rep., Perry. $10,000. 


Attorney General—Nathaniel L. Goldstein, Rep., Brooklyn. $12,000. 


Se 


~ Executive (Thomas E. Dewey); Audit and Con- 
trol (Frank C. Moore—$12,000); Taxation and 
Finance (Rollin Browne—$12,000); Law (Na- 
i el L. Goldstein); State—Thomas J. Curran— 
,000); Public Works (Charles H. Sells—$12,000); 
onservation (John A. White—$12,000); Agricul- 
ture and Markets (C. Chester Du Mond—$12,000); 
Gabor (Michael J. Murpny—$12,000); Education 


Among the bureaus or divisions of the State Department are: 


Budget (John E. Burton—$12,000); Military and 
Naval Affairs (Brig. Gen. Ames T. Brown—$8,500); 
National Guard (Federally recognized as one of the 
components of the Army of the United States, was 
‘Ordered to active duty by tbe President.) Stand- 
@rds and Purchase (Richard S. Persons—$10,000); 
| State Police (Capt. John A. Gaffney, Acting Supt.— 
$10,000); Parole (Frederick A. Moran—$12,000); Al- 
‘eoholic Beverage Control (John F. O’Connell—$12,- 
j ); Housing (Ira S.-Robbins, Acting—$12,000); 

thietic Commission (Brig. Gen. John J. Phelan— 
$7,800); Motor Vehicles (Clifford J. Fletcher); Rac- 


ADMINISTRATIVE DEPARTMENTS 


(George D. Stoddard—$15,000); Health (Dr. Ed- 
ward S. Godfrey, Jr.—$12,000); Menu “avplent 
on Frederick MacCurdy—$12,000); Social Welfare 
Robert Pe reap e oe Correction (John A. 
Lyons—$12,000); Public Service (Milo R. Maltbie— 
$15,000); Banking (Elliott V. Bell—$12,000); Insur- 
ance (Robert E. Dineen—$12,000); Civil Service (J. 
Edward Conway—$9,000). 


; ing Commission (Herbert Bayard Swope); Harness 


Racing Commission (Elbridge T. Gerry); Canals 
and Waterways (Guy W. Pinck—$11,000); En- 
ginnering (Thomas _F. Farrell, absent in litary 
service—$11,000); Highways, (Harvey O. Schermer-. 
horn—$11,000); State Council of Parks (Robert 
Moses); Probation (Platt K. Wiggins); Power 
Authority (James C. Bonbright (No salary, but $75 
per day is allowea when traveling or rendering 
sty eee td an gre B Nie yontte) es Triborough 
uthority, Randalls Island, N., Y. ay 
Robert Moses, Chairman. bs sh 


oe New York State Judiciary ‘ 


"as 
\ Salaries—Chief Judge. of the Court of Appeals, | M. Kleinfeld (1955); John B. Johnson (1953); E. 


00. Associate Judges, $22,000, plus $3,000 each 
We expenses. Justices of the Supreme Court, 
$15,000, except in the Ist, 2nd and 9th Judicial 
Gistricts, who each receive an additional $10,000. 
“Those assigned to the Appellate Divisions each re- 
'e@eive an additional $2,000; the Presiding Justices, 
' $2,500. Justices elected in the third and fourth 
idicial department, except when designated to 
Appellate Division in the first or second de- 
ent, receive in addition to salary $1,000 a 
in Heu of traveling and other expenses. 
Judges and. Justices are elected for terms of 14 
ars. They may serve until December 31 of the 
‘Year in which they become 70, the constitutional 


ige limi 
Sa . COURT OF ag Te kacnee 
Pag Judge—Irving Lehman, New _ Yor i 
Mm: a Winicdate Judges Harlan w. Rippey. 
Rochester (1944); Jo! : ughran, King: 
- (1948) aieares D. Thacher, New York City (1951); 
| Albert’ Conway, Brooklyn (1954); Charles S. Des- 
“mond, Buffalo (1954); Edmund H. Lewis, Skanea- 
| feles (1954). Clerk——John Ludden. 


| JUSTICES OF THE SUPREME COURT 
First District (Counties of New York and 
Bronx; pouaene in aon Steage Pah ah ag 
dic: — . Collins , : F r 
— a (1951); Julius Miller (1944); Ber- 
Isidor Wasservogel (1945); 
1946); Aron Steuer (1946); 
Later ean Bene Coit; Ken- 
ny S les B. OU , Bro! . - 
Oe orprien Ferainand Fecora {rosay. 
0 S : Benedict D. Dineen ; 
Ske Gi 53); Ernest E, L. Hammer, 
» (1953); 


‘iter (1953); 
; r (1954); D 
pe ariine C. Hecht, Jr. (1955);, Samuel Null 
1955): Bernard Botein (1956); 
956); David ei =e ga adds (iss?) 
ur 1957); Josep . Gavaga 3 
Biterm ie (1956); Albert Cohn (1955); 
ckenthaler (1947). 
Appellate Division, First Department (consisting 
St Judicial District)—Francis Martin, Bronx, 
sein vane PW), AS: Gea 5. bord 
W : mnon, Bronx : é 
aes = M. Callahan, Bronx (1954). 


= 


George 


Pre 


Nes icated)—George E. - 
g otherwise ingitvarden city (1945): James 


liam B. 
(1951); Charles 
- Percy D. Stoddart, 
R. Swezey (1952); Joseph 

ohnson (1952); Philip 


Evan Rubenstein (1956); Michael F. Walsh (1956); 
Cortland A. Johnson (1956); Charles S, Colden 
(1956); Henry L. Ughetta (1956). ; 
_ Appellate Division, Second Department (consist- 
ing of 2nd and 9th Judicial Districts—Frederick P. 


Greene, Rensselaer. Schoharie, - Sullivan and 
Ulster)—Sydney F. Foster, Liberty (1956); F. Wal- 
ter Bliss, Middleburg (1949); Gilbert V. Schenck, 


Francis Bergan 
Harry E. Schirick, Kingston 
re Troy (1948); William H. Murray, Troy 
Fourth District (Counties of Clinton, Essex, 
Franklin, Fulton, Hamilton, Montgomery, * St. 
Lawrence. Saratoga, Schenectady, Warren and 
Washington)—O. Byron Brewster, Elizabethtown 
(1955); John Alexander, Schenectady (1945); Elss- 
worth C. Lawrence, Malone (1946); Edward J. 
Heffernan, Amsterdam (1952); Daniel F. Imrie, 
Glens Falls (1955). i x 
Fifth District (Counties of Herkimer, Jefferson, 
Lewis, Oneida, Onondaga and Oswego)—Frank J. 
Cregg, Syracuse (1945); Abram Zoller, Little 
1947); James T. Cross, Rome (1949); Jesse E. 
ingsley, Syracuse (1951); Francis D. M , 
Syrecuse (1952); Henry J. Kimball, Watertown 
(1952); _D. Page Morehouse, Jr., Oswe 
Frank F. Dowling, Utica (1947); Clifford H. Searl. 
Syracuse (1952). vy 
Sixth District (Counties of Broome, Chemung, 
Chenango, Cortland, Delaware, Madison, Otsego, 
Schuyler, Tioga and Tompkins)—Riley 


Ithaca (1944); James P. Hill, Norwich (1951); 


Martin W. Deyo, Binghamton (1953);, William H. 


Coon, Cortland (1955). : 
Seventh District (Counties of Cayuga, Livings- 
ton, Monroe, Ontario, Seneca, Steuben, Wayne and 
Yates)—Marsh N. Taylor, Rochester 
Kenyon, Auburn (1944); Benjamin B. Cunninghi 
Rochester (1944); William Love, RB 
(1945); John C. Wheeler, Corning (1949); Ji 
Van Voorhis, Irondequoit (1950); Fred D. Cribb. 
Canandaigua (1950); Lewis A. Gilbert, Newark 


1954). : . 
(eehth District (Counties of Allegany, Catarat- 
gus, Chautauqua, Erie, Genesee, Niagara, Orleans 


and Wyomihg; residence, Buffalo unless otherwise 


indicated)—Alonzo G. Hinkley (1946); Parton 
Swift (1946); Almon W. Lytle (1946): Frank 
A. James (1947); Lockport 


William <A. Gold, 

1947); John V. Maloney, Buffalo (1947); Samuel 
. Harris, Buffalo (1947); George A. Larkin, 

Olean (1848); Raymond C. Vaughan, 

(1950) R. Foster Piver Hamburg (1954); 

H. Munson, Medina (1955): Paul J. Batt (1956). 
Ninth District (Counties of Dutchess, Orange. 


Putnam, Rockland and Westchester)—Graham — ; 


Witschief, Newburgh (1943); Frederick P. Close, 
Tuckahoe (1944); Mortimer B. 
Nyak (1945); Raymond E. Aldrich, Poughkeepsie 
(i947); Lee Parsons Davis, New Rochelle (1950); 
Gerald Nolan, Yonkers (1951). 


(1949); Pierce H. | 
H 


"(1952); 


H. Heath, 


(1953); Benn é 


g) 
ochester 
ohn 


a alo 
na 


Paterson, Upper - 


; aati ett asi 


edule, | Hs 
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New York State Legislature, 1944. 


(Meets each year first Wednesday in January; members receive. $2,500 salary). ; 
SENATORS ELECTED: IN 1942 TO SERVE IN 1943-44 : 
18—*R. A, DiCostanzo, R., M’h'n| 35—Fred A. Young, R., Forres 
19—Charles D, Ferry D,, Manh'n||36—*W. H 
21—Lazarns Geseph. D., 
22—Carl Pack, D., Bronx 
23—John J. Dunnigan, D., 
24—R. S, Bainbridge, R. &. I. 
25—P. W. OB ect pata es Scarsdale 
Condon, 
27—*T.C. Desmond, ge Newburgh 
28—F. H. Bontecou, R., Rhinebeck 


{Perry 8, Duryea,R., Montauk 
2—Seymour Ha'pern, R., Kew Gar 
3—J. V. Downey, D.,J’ks'n H’ghts 
4—Carmine J. Marasco, D., Bkn 
5—William Kirnan, D.,; B’ ‘yn 
3 6—Edward J. Coughlin, D., B’klyn 
7—*Louis B. Heller, D., B’klyn 
5 specie; Greenberg. ’D..R'kI’n 
.9—Jas. A. Corcoran, ae B’klyn 
10—Jere x Twomey, Brogkiyn 
 -11—James J. Craw ay ‘D., B’klyn 
. 12—E. F. Quinn, D., Manhattan 
 13—FrancisJ. Mahone: ,D.,M’ha'n 
 +14—*Wm. J. Murray, D.;Manha'n 
 15—*Lester Baum, R., Manhattan 
i 16—James G. Donovan, D., M’h'n 
Foie R. Coudert, Jr., R., ‘M’ha'n 


20—*A. A. F 


26—Wm. F. 


aa " Albany—(1) Geo. W. (2)_Mortimer A. 
| Cullen, D., (Both neta: 3) John McBain, 
} _R., Watervliet. 

Allegany—William H. MacKenzie, R., Belmont. 

Broth St Matthew J. H. McLaughlin, D., 410 E. 

159th St.; (2) Patrick J. Fogarty, D., 446 E. 140th 
_  $t.; <3) Arthur Wachtel, D., 818 Manida St.; 
ay. ®. Isidore if ees ee 1250 ogee Ave.; 
“( 
D., "120°w 


; (6) Peter 
1D Louis 
G gone Gs) Rehan 136 “Knauf, R., Binghamton; 
ay (2) Orlo M. Brees, R., Endicot; it. 
Ae Garten delnes Noonan, R., Farmersville. 
: Eel pattern H. Chase, R., Aurora. 
(Chantats jua—(1) E. Herman Magnuson, R., James- 
_ town; 13) Herman B. Graf, R., Fredonia. 
Ch hemung—Harry J. ie R., Horseheads. 
_ Chenango—Irving M. Ives, R., Norwich. 
_ Clinton—*Leslie G. Ryan, R., Rouses Point. 
Columbia—Fred A. Wash iburn, R., Hudson, 
| Gortland:Harold Es Creal, R., Homer. 
_ Delaware—Elmer J. Kellam, R., rai kK. 
Dutchess—(1) Howard N. Allen, R., Pawling; (2) 
_ _ Ernest I. Hatfield, R., Hyde Bark 
ae ‘Erie eee; sinless otherwise noted)—(1) Frank 
A. Gu (2) ee) aan = Ehriich, R.; (3) 
ites sh Eales, (4) *John P. Quinn, b.; 
Vv. Fe aenaak'. D.; (6) Jerome C. 
Just in C. Morgan, R., Ken- 
hn Pillion,- 
i ckes, R., srichndcronw. 
ee Franklin—Wm. L. Doige, R., Chateaugay. 
Fulton and Hamilton—John R. Younglove, R. 
- Genesee—Herbert A. Rapp, R., Darien Center. 
_ Greene—*William Brady, R., Coxsackie, 
_ Herkimer—*Leo A. Lawrence, Herkimer. 
_ Jefferson—Russell Wright, Saeecae 
_ Kings—(all Brock}: 1) aioe M. Oliiffe, R., 
Leo 4H Rayfiel, D., 1818 Ave. 


me Bergen St.; (2) 


L.; (3) Mary A. eee 82 Pioneer St.; (4) 
| *Bernard Austin, 559. Bedford Ave.; £83 
fi *John R. Starkey, re ae, ae Ave.; (6 

My 00 (7) *John 


(9) Edgar F. Moran, 
(10) Fosice W. Feely, D., 
‘ 00 11th BE: at diy Eugene F. Bannigan, D., 520 
ran eae bod ) James W. ys eely, D.,’ 300 
lth St.; (13) *Ralph Schwartz, D., 288 Ainslie 
A 44) Harry Gittleson, D., 61 Harrison Ave.; 

et 


ohn reign D., 1044 Manhattan Ave.; 


Louis L. Friedinan » D., 2094 E. 4th St.; 

“Fred G. ee a 650 Greene Ave:; (18) 

: _ iwin Steingut, i Eastern Pkwy.; (19) 

m ‘Max M, Turshen B , 503 Bushwick Ave.; (20 

“Roy H. Rudd, D., 1116 Jefferson Ave,; = 
omas A. Dwyer, D., 2212 Ditmas Ave.; 


nony J. SES , 34 Jerome St.; (23) Autrea 

a iat Lam: 828 Bistern Pkwy. 

a “ete Beri Ba Bema fh - Oroghan, 

to: ames W. R. 

| Madiso Madison—Wheeler Milmoe, R., Canastota. 
Monroe er? chester unless otherwise noted)—(1) 

: eran seumever. Jr., R., Brighton; @) nn 

ham Schulman, (3) George Manni 

re ® Thomas F, Riley, B R.; (6) William B. ms 

; Brockport. 

- yiBTOCRPOTE, F. Bennison, R., Fort Plain. 

_ Nassau—(1) Jo he _ Bennett, ee Rockyille Center; 


.: 
= 


New York State Legislature 


31—*C.C. Hastings, 
32—G. T. Seelye, R 
33—B. F. Feinberg, 
34—*RhodaF.Graves, 


* ae Seeowair ss “ELECTED IN 1942 TO SERVE IN 1943-44 


> (B) Ghavies J. Becki- | 


H. Hampton, R., Utica 


anhattan a . Mitchell, R., 


Bronx 


Bronx 


es Pe = 
44—J. R. Hanley, R., Perry 
45—Rodney B. Janes, R., Pittsford 
46—Allen J. Oliver, R., 'Rocheste’ 
47—Wm. Bewley, R., Loeepora 
48—*FW. fs Manoney, a 

3, Woitkowiak, D 
50—C.O. Burney, Jr., R., 
51—Jas. W. Riley, R., Ol 


R., Yonkers 


., W.8' aLake 
Burnt Hills 

Plattsburg 

.,Gouvernr, 


W. 20th eae 


Namara, D., ig 

McCarron, 'D., iE: 

Brook, R., 27 E. o5th St.; Pass John P. repre ; 

D., 343 E. 87th St.; (17) *Hulan E. Jack, 

W 110th St.; (18) *Hamlet oO. Catenaccio, R., 156 _ 
3 “D 


(ay Ave.; 
needa "etlinede, i 
Harry uitor, R., You stown. 
Oneida—(1) Frank A. vA 
Harry G. Converse, R., 
Williams, R., Remsen 
Onondaga—(1)' Leo w.. 


oy 


Deansboro: @ c. D 


‘Breed, R., Baldwinsville; — 
) George B. Parsons, R.: (3) Frank J. Sostetes 
(Both Syracuse). 


Oniane ae R. Marble, R., (R. D.) Holco 
Orange—(1) Lee B. ‘Mailler, R., Cornwa 
Wilson C. Van Duzer, R., Middletown. 
Orleans—John S. Thompson, R. Medina. 
Oswego—Henry D. Coville, R., 
Otsego—Chester T. Backus 
Putnam— D. Mallory Stephe 


orris, 
s, Re, Bre 


necke Baie Pidcalrpods 
D. 7-14 150th St., 
a Bowe, D., 


"Sherman, R., Sarat 

Bohemestady Cb} Oswald D. He ck, 28: 
tady; (2)»Wendell Cc. Wilber, R. 

Eby perpnadr se dee |, L. Parsons, "REY 
chuyler—Edward K. Cor . 
Watkins Glen. wi 

Seneca—Lawrence ne Van Cleef, R., 

Steuben—(1) Edith C. Cheney, R., Co! 
William M. ert R., ae isteo. _ 

upton, 


Reni da R. R. 
ROM Barrett, RY “Bugne st 


sitliticn hha M. eda 
Tompkins Stani Site 
‘ompkin: anley aw, R., 
Ulster—John F, Wadlin, ae 
Warren—Harry A. Reo 
Washington—Henry Neado, 
Westchester Vv. 


R., Roscoe. 
ounsberry, 
Ithaca, 

hland. ; 


her 1 Woloot e, | 
= fon ee ee) 


ae 
, (2) *William S. H Port Washington. : 
New York—(all Bignhattany i) ‘John J. Lamula, 
l 110 Monroe St.; (2) *Louis-De Salvio, ae 425 
i W. Broadway; (3) Maurice E. Downing, D.. 402 enn Yan. 
? z Senate—Democrats, 20;. Republicans, 31. " Assembly_—Democeate) 59; Republicans, “90, 


"Approved by American Labor Party. 


oye 
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Bee . Governors of the State of New. York 


: Source: 


r 
+ 


wv First Dutch Period. 
ns Jorisszen Tienpoint, Director......... 1623 
‘Gornelis Jacobzen Mey, Director............. 1624 
alam ‘Verhuist, Director... 2... 000.6008. ee 1625 
Peter Minuit, Director Gen........) fay 4, 1626 
Bastiaen Jansz Krol, Director Gen. . March 1632 
uter Van Twiller, Director Gen. . ere 1633 
filiam Kieft, Director Gen........ arch 28, 1638 
Petrus Stuyvesant, Director Gen...May 11, 1647 


' Under Dutch rule the powers of government, 
@ivil and ecclesiastical, were vested in the Director 
of the West India Company and his Council. 


First English Period. 


Richard Nicolls, Gov........... Sept. (ns.) 8, 1664 
Francis Lovelace, Goy.. ... August 17, 1668 
= Second Dutch Period. 

Cornelis Evertse & War Council. . Aug. (n.s.) 12, 1673 
Anthony Colve, Gov. Gen. /....Sept. (a.s.) 19, 1673 
_ Second English Period (Early Colonial). 
Hdmond Andros, Gov.......... Nov. (m.s.) 10, 1674 
Anthony Brockholls, Lieut.-Gov.November 16, 1677 
Sir Edmond Andros, Gov....... August 7, 1678 


‘iJan. (n.s.) 13, 1681 


homas Dongan, Govy.... 27, 


Sir Edmond Andros, Gov....... August 11, 1688 

ncis Nicholson, Lieut.-Gov...October 9, 1688 
faeob Leisier, Lieut.-Gov....... June 3, 1689 
denry Sloughter, Gov.......... March 19, 1691 
Richard Ingoldesby, Commander- 

EIRENE nnaisis'> bo < sores soos July 26, 1691 
Benjamin Fletcher, Gov........ August 30, 1692 
Parl of Bellomont, Gov......... April 2, 1698 

Jolin Nanfan, Lieut.-Gov....... ay 16, 1699 
i of Bellomont, Gov......... July 24, 1700 
Pro vincial Council. ..Mareh 5 to May 19, 1701 
3 John Nanfan, Lieut.-Gov....... May a. 1701 


ouncil 
prtomunter, GOV........... June 14, 


eter Schuyler, Pres. of Council..July 21, 
am Burnet, Goy..... . .September 17, 
h Montgomerie, Go April 15, 
Van Dam, . of Council. July 1, 1731 
m Cosby, Gov.....,.-..- August 1, 1732 
ge Clarke, Pres. of Council.. March 10, 1736 
ee Clarke, Lieut.-Gov......October 30, 1736 
ge Clinton, Gov........-.- September 22, 1743 
Andros was Governor of New England, New York 


-and New Jersey. 
| Before 1709 the administration of government, 
en the offices of Governor and Lieutenant-Gov- 
or was Vacant, was vested in the Council, the 
to preside being lodged in theeldest Councilor. 
5m 1702 to 1738 New York and New Jersey 
: pont executive, and Lord Cornbury was the 
st io 


‘firs t incumbent. 
| Third English Period (Pre-Revolutionary). 
“Sir 10, 1753 
b % 1y33 
tember 3, 
4 3, 1757 
d iiader ° 
ES ORGS vce ee woes August 4, 1760 
ic inate Colden, Lieut-Gov. August 8, 1761 
Obert Monckton, Gov.......- October 26, 1761 
er en, Lieut. ‘pig wid Sed 18, ae 
kton, GOV......--- ‘un 
rt nner Golden. Lieut.-Goy.June 28, 1763 
r Henry. ee Gov....-....November 13, 1765 
jwallader Colden, Lieut.-Gov.September 12, 1769 
arl of Dunmore, Gov......--- October 19, 1770 
NO CGR tick Gov'aph ——f.Hfts 
; ut. : s 
iam Re aoe 5 Seeces June 26, 1775 


3 ji . Constitution 
; e when the Governor should enter on the duties 
office. Gov. 


The Constitution of 1821 fixed their in- 


ation after 1823 for Jan. 1. 
Bland -« 1882) resigned Jan. 6, 1885, to become 


ereby Was Governor for 29 days. 
= 


NOTES ON TABLE 


ote—Governor Lehman resigned on Dec. 2, 1942, and the Lieutenant Governor, 


Official Records 


(The order of succession, if the Governor dies or resi 
the Senate; the Speaker of the Assembly.) The term has 


James Robertson, Gov......... March 
Andrew Elliott, Lieut.-Gov.!._! April i? ifs 


Robertson and Elliott were Military Governors 
during the Revolutionary War, but wer - 
nized by the State of New York. ee 


Government by the Provincial Congress. 
Peter Van Brough Livingston. .. May 28, 1775 


Nathaniel Woodhull, Pres. protemAugust 28, 1775 
Abraham Yates jr., Pres. protem.November 2) 1775 


Nathaniel Woodhull. .......... ecember 6, 1775 
John Haring, Pres. pro tem.,... December 16, 1775 
Nathaniel Woodhull............ February 12, 1776 
John Haring, Pres. pro tem 19, 1776 
Nathaniel Woodhull 9, 1776 
Abraham Yates jr., Pres 10, 1776 
Abraham Yates jr. 28, 1776 
Peter R. Livingston. September 26, 1776 
Abraham Ten Broeck....... farch 6, 1777 
William Smith, Pres. pro tem. . , April 9, 1777 
Pierre Van Cortlandt, Vice-Pres. April 11, 1777 
Leonard Gansevoort, Pres. protemApril 18, 1777 
Pierre Van Cortlandt, Vice-Pres. April 21, 1777 
Abraham Ten Broeck.......... April 28, 1777 
Pierre Van _ Cortlandt, Pres. 

Council of Safety...........: May 14, 1777 

State (Elective). 

Name Residence Elected 
George Clinton...../Ulster Co. ..... July 9, 1777 
John Jay,. .5 2.65... New York City.|April, 1795 
George Clinton..... Ulster Co...... April, 801 
Morgan Lewis...... utchess Co....|April, 1804 
Daniel D. Tompkins|Richmond Co., .|April, 1807 
John Tayler........ Albany: 2. ka March, 1817 
De Witt Clinton....|New York City~ 1817 
Joseph C. Yates....|Schenectady..:.|Nov. 6, 1822 
De Witt Clinton....|New York City.|/Nov. 3, 1824 
Nathaniel Pitcher... |Sandy Hill...., eb. 11, 1828. 
Martin Van Buren.. ~ 5, 1828 
Enos T, Throop.... . 12, 1829 
William L. Marcy. . + ah, B32 

~ 7, 1838: 
. 8, 1842 
. 5, 1844 
. 3, 1846 
- 7, 1848 
Washington Hunt... - 5, 1850 
Horatio Seymour... . 2, 1852 
Myron H, Clark.... + . 7, 1854 
John A. King...... Queens Co..... Nov. 4, 1856 
Edwin D. Morgan. .|New York City.|Nov.. 2, 1858 
Horatio Seymour. ..|Deerfield....... Nov. 4, 1862 
Reuben E. Fenton. .|Frewsburgh. ...|Nov. 8, 1864 
John T. Hoffman...|New York City.|Nov. 3, 1868 
John A. Dix....... New York City.|Nov. 5, 1872 
Samuel J. Tilden. . ./New York City.|Nov. 3, 1874 
Lucius Robinson... ./Elmira......... Nov. 7, 1876 
Alonzo B. Cornell...|New York City.|Nov. 4, 1879 
Grover Cleveland. ..|Buffalo. . ov. 7, 1882 
Hill 1m: . 6, 1885 
. 3, 1891 
. 6, 1894 
. 8, 1896 
Odell j Qeerpurehe 2. /ENev, 8, 1800 
Benj. B. ell jr....|Newburgh...... ov. 6,) 
Beaic W. Higgins. .|Olean.......... Nov. 8, 1904 
Charles E. Hughes..|New York City.|/Nov. 6, 1906 
Horace WERE; “e's ieee Cb ae toe _ up Het 
John A> Dix... sh. « omson....... ov. 8, 
meshes ata York City. Fate rs Feat 
Martin H. Gl aaa BUY orate ate « ct. “ b 
Charles 8. Whitm New York City.|Nov. 3, 1914 
Alfred E. Smith....|New York City.|Nov. 5, 1918 
Nathan L. Miller...|Syracuse....... ov. 2, 1920. 
Alfred E. Smith....|New York City.|Nov. 7, 1922 
F. D. Roosevelt....|Hyde Park..... Nov. 6, 1928 
piembert Leaman . |New ‘elord CHE Nov. 8, 1932 
oletti..... see note belo 
Tan B. Dewey..!New York City.'Nov. 3, 1942 


OVERNORS 
Srestlent of the iyo) and Hill, the Lieu- 


tenant-Governor, succe him as Governor, and 
was elected Nov. 6, 1885, for a full term. 

Hughes (1906) resigned as Governor, Oct. 6 
1910, to become a Justice of,the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and was succeeded as Goy- 
ernor by Lieutenant-Governor Horace White. 


Glynn (1913) was Lieutenant-Governor and ben 5 


1913, when Sulzer, who 


rnor Oct. 17, 
came Gove! Hawes 


was impeached, was removed from office. 
died in 1941. . 
Charles Poletti 


ga 


Ese 


- 
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CITY OF NEW YORK ~ eee 
Brief History of the Municipality , 


Source: Legislative Manual of the State — 5 ee oe 
| Manhattan Island, the present Borouse of ered aelpbt ee started between New York an 
hattan, was discovered by Henry Hudson on = . ' scée-Wasl 

‘tember 11, 1609. In 1613, the first habitations for pe oy 1776, in the praires o Geor ee m aa 
~ bad men were pal by baa a hae: aie ies re the’ American troops guartered, i New York, | 

oadway now stands. , , ear the site now occu C He 

Minuet Eppolntea Director-General of New Neth- tHe the same year construction started on the fi 

erland, purchased Manhattan Island from the In- | waterworks to supply the city through wooden 
dians for trinkets valued at about twenty-four | pipes. The English captured the city on Septem: 
dollars, and the town with a population of less ber 14, 1776, and aad =o satel Oe oe 
ee! 200 eespomed New ape ar aes agate Se Ene tonto ae the Americas, Th 
New Ant rd i e oom apopruary 2, 1653, | 1a! step in the establishment of the first Ameri 

| Fhe first street was paved in 1657, this running | Clated on rebruary 5, 178, when Governor Georg 
between Broad atid Whitehall Streets. Or March | Clinton appointed James Duane as the first Mayo: 

12, 1664, King Charles II of England granted all 

the Dutch lahd in America, covering what is now 

- New York, New Jersey and a part of Connecticut, 

to his brother James, Duke of York. The city 
was captured by the English on September 8 of 
that year and it was then named New York after 

_ the Duke of York. Thomas Willett, of Plymouth, 

' was appointed the first Mayor, taking office in 
June, 1665. On August 9, 1673, the city was re- 

captured by the Dutch, who named it New Orange, 
after the Prince of Orange. In November, 1674, 
7 New Netherland, including the city of New Orange, 
! was ceded to England, and the province and the 

city renamed New York. 
- On December 8, 1683, the city was first divided 
into wards, each of the six with an alderman. On| made on March 24, 1900; it became operative | 
‘April 27, 1686, the first charter was granted. The | October 27, 1904. 

- first printing press was Set up on April 12, 1693, New York County became Manhattan Boroug 
--gnd on October 16, 1725,.the first newspaper in | on Jan. 1, 1898; Kings County became Brook 
New York was founded. A new city hall was | Borough; and that part of New York County 
completed Re proce snccaat Rereets = sree Nae north of athe, Harlem River (the . upper slice 0 
F mis “New Federa, all,’”’ and on Apri » | whie ey en taken from Westchester C 

igo, George Washington there took oath of office | became Bronx Borough; Queens County becam 
as first President.of the United States. The first | Queens Borough; and Richmond County (Stater 
city library was founded in 1754. In 1756 a stage | Island) became Richmond Borough. shel 


Mayors Since 1665 ee j 


‘ 


; } Mayors Terms 5 Mayors e 
1 |Thomas Willett. . Robert Lurting. . .|1726-1735 A. C. Kingsland., .}185: 
2 |Thomas Delavall Paul Richard.....|1735-173% J. A. Westervelt. 


1739-1744 
1744-1747 
1747-1757 


1 
D.Matthews, Tory 
James Duane..... 
Richard Varick... 
omas Delavall. . Edward Livingston 
Francis Rombouts. 1679 De Witt Clinton. .}|1 
wien 1 Marinus Willett...) 1807-1808 
cee De Witt Clinton. .| 1808-1810 
Jacob Radcliff. ...|1810-1811 
- 16 |Nicholas Bayard. . 168 De Witt Clinton. .]1811-1815 
17 ‘|8. van Cortlandt. . John Ferguson,... 1815 
fe eh 1689-1690 Jacob Radcliff. ...]/1815-1818 
19° "id 1691 D. Colden».... 
10 1692-1694 
1694-1695 
1695-1698 
. - 11698-1699 
.|1699-1700 7 ia 
a [ 1700-1701 oe G. B. McCle : 
26 |Thomas Noell. . Cc. W. Lawrence ynor 
27 |Philip French..... Aaron Clark... L.Kline(A} 
28 | William Peartree. . {18 1 1 
Bbenezer Wilson. . 
» van Cortlandt. .|/1710-1711|| 65 |James Harper..... 
aleb Heathcote. . W. F. Havemeyer.| 1845-1846 
& Andrew H. Mickle] 1846-1847 
\J. van Cortlandt. . 20 ‘William V. Brady .| 1847-1848 
Robert Walters, . . 0 |W, F, Havemeyer .| 1848-1849 
Caleb S. Woodhull] 1849-1851 


MAYORS OF BROOKLYN 
Source: Official Records 


is ayors 

George Hall...:....| 1834 _||11/Gonglin Brush... ... 21|Fredk, A. Schroede 
cheney opuer: 418 re James Howell... . 3 
Cyrus P. Smith. .. . .|1839-1841||14/Samuel 8. Powell... ; Daniel 


5h 1842 1 
feo did 1843-1844 fred M. Wood.... 
om. . nage.| 1845 17|Samuel Rooth....../1 
a . . [1846-1848 ||18|Martin Kalbfleisch. . 
. 1849 19|Samuel-S. Powell. ,.. 
‘1850 20|John W. Hunter... .|1874-1875 


* 


, 
; 


_ Office Name Salary 


Mayor..........|FiorelloH. LaGuardia... . {$25,000 


Deputy Mayor. .| Rufus E. MeGahen. 
aa Joseph D. MeGoldrick :-. “| 20,000 
~The Council. ....| Newbold Morris......... 15,000 


The Mayor, Comptroller, and Pr 


esident of the Council 
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Board of Estimate 
Office 


Name Salary 

.-|Edgar J. Nathan, Jr.....;] 15,000 
-|James J. Lyons........,.} 15,000 
John Cashmore....... Kk ,000 
James A. Burke. ......... 15,000 
Joseph A. Palma......... ,000 


have aes each» Borough Presidents of 


attan and Brooklyn, 2 each; other Borough Presidents, 1 each. 


.- Secretary of the Board: 
_ Terms of members of the Board expire Dec. 31 
__.(@)Rufus E. McGahen is also a 
Teceives no salary as Deputy Mayor. 


Isaac Eichholz kad Pont a 1356, Municipal Building, Manhattan. 
Commissioner of the Board of Water Supply ($12,000 yearly): 


The City Council 


'_ Members were elected in November, 1943, 
“President and Minority Leaders, $7,500: others, $5 


iy Manhattan ae ert a 
Stan chael J. Quill, Ind. 

enley M. Isaacs, R., | Charles E. Keegan, D. 
| Benj. J. Davis r., Comm, | Gettrude W. Klein, AL. 
de m A. Carroll, D. 
‘ 


Brooklyn 
John,.P. Nugent, D. Anthony DiGiovanna, D. 


for two years. Terms expire Dec. 31, 1945. Salaries: Vice- 


®. Charkey, of Brooklyn)—Vera Tanahey, City Hair? each... Recratary: to the: Vite Chat aaa aaa 


Genevieve B. Earle, R., 
Ind. 


Walter R. Hart, D. 
P. V. Cacchione, Comm. 
Joseph T. Sharkey, D. 
Edward Vogel, D. 


Queens 
James A. Phillips, D. 
Hugh Quinn, D, 
Alfred J. Phillips; R. 


Richmond 
Frederick Schick, D. 


' Departments and Bureaus of the City Government 


_ Accounts—(See Investigation, Department of.) 

" Art Commission of the City of New York— 
he! on the designs of all pablia buildings and 
‘works of art intended for public places). Address 
“communications to the Art Commission, City Hall. 
_ Assessors, Board of—Frederick J. H. Kracke, 


_ chairman (38,500). 
_ Budget, Bureau of—Thomus J. Patterson, di- 
Pector ($12,000). ie 
_ Civil Service Commission, Municipal—Harry W. 
| Marsh, president ($8,500); Ferdinand Q. Morton 
ind Esther Bromley ($6.500 each); 299 Broadway. 
Comptroller—Joseph D. McGoldrick ($20,000). 
Correction, Department of—Commssioner, Dr. 
Peter F. Amoroso ($10,000), 100 Centre Street. 
_ Doc! plevextment of—(see Marine and Aviation, 
Dept. of). 
= “E ducation, Board of—Elisworth B. Buck, president. 
' Other members of the Board: Daniel Paul Hig- 


| gims, James Marshall, Mary E. Dillon, Joseph D. 
| Fackenthal and Dr. George H. Chatfield. They 
serve without pay. Located at 110 Livingston St., 
| ‘Brooklyn 2, N. Y. Secretary—Eugene R. Canudo. 
. The Board of Superintendents consists of the 
te aperintendent of Schools, the Deputy Superin- 
sndent and seven Associate Superintendents. 
__ The Su ent of Schoois (Dr. John E. 
| Wade) receives $25,000; associate superintendents, 
| $12,500. Secretary—Katharine M. Crowe. 
of her—Ordway foto 
e 


Se 


Salary, $8,000. Bor- 
Manhattan; Tremont 


: of—Almerindo Portfolio, 


acaoe, 
asurer ($10, : 

Fire ent—Patrick Walsh, commissioner 
wre 12500). Bee to the department—Richard 
_#. Warn , s 

Pal Senith, Department of—Ernest L. Stebbins, M.D., 
| gommissioner ($11,000). Secretary to the Depart- 
o: eeMatthew A. Byrne ($6,500), 125 Worth 


5 et . 

treet. 

‘Hospitals, Department of—Edward M. Bernecker, 
£.D. Ite malasioner ($10,000), 125 Worth Street. 
jasing and Buildings, Department of—W. 


10,000). 
commissioner (oie of—William B. Her- 


D 
t ($10,000), 2 Lafayette Street. 
een (ine Dobomasion Counsel)— 
Corporation Counsel ($17,- 


tion 
oner ($10,000). 


(Ail Mankattan, Municipal Bldg., unless otherwise stated) 


Markets, Department of—Daniel P. Woolley, 
commissioner ($10,000), 137 Centre Street. 
Parks, Department of—Robert Moses, commis- 
sioner ($13,500), Arsenal Bldg., Fifth Ave. and 
64th Street. : 


Parole Commission—John C. Maher, chairman . 


($8,000); Mary A. Frasca and Samuel J. Battle 
000 each). The Commissioner of Correction 
and the Police Commissioner are ex-officio mem- 
bers. Secretary—John J. Devitt ($3,660), 100, 
Centre Street. 4 

Police Department—Lewis J. Valentine, commis-! 
sioner ($12,500), 240 Centre Street. George Ormsby 
(acting) chief clerk. Air Warden Service—D. A. 
Thompson, acting commandant; Division of Na- 
tional Defense—Inspector John - Sutter, in 
charge; Military Service Bureau—Iinspector John 
W. Sutter, in charge. All 300 Mulberry. Street. 

Public Service Commission—(This is a part of 
the State Government and is put here for reference 
purposes.) The commissioners are appointed by 
the Governor with consent of the Senate, Milo R. 
Maltbie, chairman; M. William Bray, George A. 
Arkwright, Neal Brewster and Maurice C. Burritt 
($15,000 each); State Office Bldg., Albany, N. Y.; 

. ¥. City branch 233 Broadway, Manhattan. 
Murray G. Tanner, secretary (Albany); Harold 
N. Weber, executive secretary (Manhattan). The 
Transit Commission, Metropolitan Division— 
Abolished and consolidated with the Public Service 
Commission, April 1, 1943. 

Public Works, Department of—tIrving V. A. 
Huie, commissioner ($12,000). 

Purchase, Department of—Albert Pleydell, com- 
missioner ($10,000). 


Sanitation, Department of—William F. Carey, — 


commissioner ($10,000), 125 Worth Street 


d A als, Board of—Harr: » Ao 
Standards and n (e10,000). Chief Clerk—Joseph 


~ Chief Clerk—Henry Clay Simons ($4,200). 
Cag here? Ce ctieonienih Board—Board consists of 
seven members; meets the fourth Tuesday in eac 
month. Secretary—Louis Taylor, 154 Nassau Street. 
Tenement House Department—(Part of the De- 
partment of Housing and Buildings). ° . 
Transit Commission—(See Public Service Com- 
mission.) ; 
ortation, Board of—Consists of _ three 
beaeners appointed by the Mayor: John H, De- 
chairman; Frank X. Sullivan and George 
Keegan ($20,000 each), Secretary, William Jerome 
Daly ($6,500), 250 Hudson Street. 
Triborough Bridge Authority—Paul Loeser, 
eral manager and secretary, Randall’s Island. 
Water Supply, Board of—George J. 
president, Henry Hesterberg and Rufus E. Me en 
($12,000 each). Secretary—Richard H. Burke, 120 
Wall Street. i 
Water Supply, Gas and Electricity, Department 
of—Patrick Quiity, commissioner ($10,000). Secre- 
tary to the Department—Lucille L. Kraft $4,500)., 
Welfare, Department of—Leo Arnstein, commis- 
sioner ($11,000). Secretary to 
John A, Eggleston, 


gen- 


Gillespie, — 


the Department, 
902 Broadway. ’ ii 
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Courts in the City of New York — 
UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURTS == 2s 
The Federal courts for the Southern District of ; New Yorl: meet the first Wednesday of every mo. 


New York meet the first Tuesday of each month 
in the U. $8; Court House, Foley Square, New 
York 7. ; : 

Clerk of the Court—George J. H. Follmer. ; 

Southern District Court Judges( Bronx, Columbia, 
Dutchess, Greene, New York, Orange, Putnam, 
‘Rockland, Sullivan, Ulster and Westchester Coun- 
ties)—John C. Knox, Henry W. Goddard, William 
Bondy, Francis G. Caffey, Alfred C. Coxe, George 
Murray Hulbert, Vincent L. Leibell, John W. 
Clancy, Samuel Mandelbaum, Edward A. Conger, 
John Bright and Simon H. Rifkind. 

The Federal courts of the Eastern District of 


see ‘page 87. 


add The Supreme Courts in Manhattan and the| and Staten Island meet in the Court 
_ . Bronx meet in the new monumental structure on 


Headquarters—Manhattan, 52 Chambers St.: 
Bronx, 851 Grand Concourse; Brooklyn, 120 
Schermerhorn St.; Queens, Sutphin Blvd. and 88th 
: Ave., Jamaica; Richmond, Castleton and Bement 
Aves., West New Brighton, S.I. ,» 

; The Chief Justice receives ($18,000) a year: the 
Associate Justices ($17,500). Their terms expire 
_ Dee. 31 of year named. 

_, Chief Clerk, Charles H. Hussey. 
i The court is composed as follows: 

BE oe Manhattan—John A. Byrnes, Chief Justice 
iy (1946); Henry s. Schimmeé} (1947); Joseph W. Kel- 
4 


County 


(The Judges receive $25,000) (Terms expire Dec. 31st of year named.) 


_ _Bronx-——James M. Barret} (1955); Harry Stack- 

ell (1957); Lester W. Pattérson (1947). 

ee ings—Louis ‘Goldstein (1943); Franklin Taylor 

(4949); Peter J. Brancato (1949); Franklin Tay- 
lor (1949); Lous Goldstein (1953); Samuel S. Lei- 


eo 


,The court sits in the Criminal Court Building, 
_ 100 Centre St., Manhattan. Clerk of the Court— 
= F. Howard Barrett. Deputy Clerk of the Court— 


‘years, who receive $25,000 each, and whose terms 
_ end Dec. 31,of years named, are: 


¢ aye 


iM . (Chief Justice, $13,000; other judges, $12,000) 


Chief Justice—William R. Bayes (June 30, 1946): 
other Judges—Alfred J. Hofmann (1945) Frank 
_ Oliver (Apr. 30, 1952); Bernard A. Kozicke (June 
, 1 McDonald (June 30, 1945); 

_ Alvah W. Burlingame (1951); George B. De Luca 


; 
‘4 


: 


" Glerk—-Joseph H. McSh 


(Presiding Justice, $13,000; other judge: 


Presiding Justice—John Warren Hill (Oct. 31) 
1944); Justices—(Acting Presiding Justice)—W. 
_ Bruce Cobb (March 16, 1948); Hubert T. Delany 
(July, 1944); Theodore Stitt (July, 1944); Stephen 
_§. Jackson (Dec. 9, 1944); Jacob Panken (Dec., 
1944); Justine Wise Polier (Sept. 13, 1945); Law- 
rence B. Dunham (Sept. 22, 1945); Herbert A. 
O’Brien (Jan, 26, 1946); Juvenal Marchisio (Dec. 
15, 1947); Jane M. Bolin (July 21 1949); Dudley F. 
Sicher (Oct. 4, 1949); Isaac Siegel (Sept. 15, 1950): 
Joseph F, Maguire (Feb. 13, 1953). 
¢ Justices Hill and Dunham on military leave. 
_ Justices Delany and Stitt were appointed to take 
. ‘heir places while absent from duty. 
F 


New York City—Governing 


SUPREME COURTS, 
For a list of the Justices of the Supreme Court | Centre Street. 
9. 


General Sessions 


Jerome Craig. The judges, who are elected for 14 } stein (1953); John 


Court of Special Sessions 


otherwise noted) 


Domestic Relations Court, 


Ss, $12,000 each. 
unless otherwise indicated) 


Officials 


ee ee eee ee 


iA the Federal. Building. Washin nm and Johnso 
reets, TOO. Fy fists Wi sa Ce ha ~ 
sere of the Court—Percy G. B. Gilkes, 
Eastern District Court Judges (Kings, Qui 
Nassau, Suffolk, and Richmond Counties)—Mar 
B. Campbell, Robert A. Inch, Grover M. Mi 
Wit Cistene: GC. Galston, Mortimer W. Byers 
Matthew T: TUZZO. nD f x 
Circuit Court. of Appeals Judges (New Your. 
necticut and Vermont)—Learned Hand, Thi 
. Swan, Augustus N, Hand, Harrie B. C 
Charles E. Clark and Jerome N. Frank reN, 
United States District Attorneys—Manhatt 
Southern District, James B. M. McNally; Brookly 
Eastern District, Harold M. Kennedy. 


NEW YORK STATE 


, Long Isl 
House 
Joralemon Street, opposite the Borough Hall. 


The Supreme Courts in Brooklyn 


Bronx—W: s. 
parth (1951); Thom 
Schackno (1953). Se 

Brooklyn—Jacob H. Livingston (1948); Sylv. 

F. Sabbatino (1948); Murray Hearn (1949); Jaco 
J. _Schwartzwald (1952) George J. Joyce (1 

eens—William P. Wiener (1951); Jami 
Conroy (1947); Thomas J. Towers (1947). 

Richmond—Arnold J. B. Wedemeyer (1947). 


Courts 


bowitz (1954); Nathan R. Sobel (1956), 
isn ee Downs (1945); Peter T. Fai 

Richmond—Thomas J. Walsh. (1957). Electe 
(Nov. 1943) result in dispute. i : 


George L. Donnellan (1950), James 
Wallace (1949); John J, Freschi’ (1945); Owen - 
Bohan (1947); Saul S. Streit (1950); Jonah J, G 
A. Mullen (1953); Jacob Gould | 
Schurman, Jr. (1954); John J. Sullivan (1954) 1 


\ 


31st of year named unl 


(Terms expire Dec. 


PARTS—I, VI 
Borough of Manhattan. s 

PART II—1i20 Schermerhorn St., Br 
Gener ilI—County Court House, L 

PART Iy—Coun 
PART V—851 


Klyn. 


. 


100 Centre St., New York 13. 
officer—James J. Ryan . 


City of New York ~ 


Terms expire last day of month of year 


Director of Administration, Adolphus - 
($7,000), Deputy Directors Adminis 


F, 
) $3,300). Offices, 
hattan 


New York County—Children’s Court di 
137 East 22nd Street, James F. Gilles; 
Court ($5,500). Family Court. divis: 
2nd & Street; Rowland J. Sheridan, Clerk of 

mi s hm SPV RAM 

Kings County—Children’s Court divisic 
Schermerhorn Street; Louis Wolff, Clerk. 
Family Court division, 327 


Court ($3,840), 
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Thorn Street; Edward A. Looram (Acting), ; maica, L. I. Children’s Court j 
Clerk of the Court ($2,940). ~ Divisions, Thomas J. *o'Brien Sie ot Sous 
‘Bronx County—1118 Grand Concoursé. Chik ee). 
$ Court and Family Court divisions, Frank A.| ,/ichmond County—100 Richmond Terrace, St. 
Marron, Clerk of Court ($3,540). and ‘Family Court Divisions Eugene B Rew. 
~ Queens County—105-34 Union Hall Street, Ja-! Clerk of Court ($3,540). oe a i 


¥ 


: Magistrates Courts 
{Appointed by the Mayor for a term of 10 years, expiring last day of month of year named unless 
otherwise indicated) (Chief Magistrate, $13,000; others $10,000). 
aa Chief Magistrate—Henry H. Curran (June, 1945)! 
‘ MANHATTAN—( HEADQUARTERS, 100 CENTRE ST.) 

\ William A. Farrell, military leave (May 4, 1945); | (June, 1951); Robert F. Mahoney (Jan, 6, 1950); 
)Leonard McGee (July 8, 1945); Mrs. Anna M. | William W. Hoppin (May 1, 1945); Raphael Ps 
EK S (June, 1950); Alfred M. Lindau (July 18, | Koenig (June, 1949); Edmund L. Palmieri, military 
947); Edgar Bromberger (April, 1947); Morris | leave (Aug. 15, 1953); William E. Ringel, military 
Rothenberg (July 14, 1947); Harry G. Andrews ! leave (June, 1949). ; 


f BRONX ; 
| Raphael R. Murphy (April, 1943); William Klapp 8 ie Abetes (June, 1951); Samuel Orr (June, 1952). 
(Aug. 15, 1949); Ambrose J. Haddock (July 27, 1949); } 


Le BROOKLYN—(Room 510 Municipal Bldg.) 


- John D. Mason (April 30, 1947); Vincent J. | Hirsimaki (Dec., 1949); Charles E. Ramsgate (June. 
“Sweeney (April, 1951); James A. Blanchfield (April, | 1950); Alex Pisciotta, military leave (Dec., 1951); 

951); Thomas H. Cullen, Jr. (May 21, 1944); D. | J. Roland Sala (Dec., 1951); Abner C. Surpless 
Joseph DeAndrea (April, 1951); Charles Solomon | (Dec., 1951): Frances W. Lehrich (April, 1951); 


me? 
rancis 

xf n 

/ Henry 
: iid 19. 
: 

tte : Municipal Courts 


(Justices elected for a term of 10 years ending Dec. 31 of year given; President Justice, $11,340: 
See 


1945); Nicholas H. Pinto (July 18, 1947); | Joseph B. Glebocki (June, 1953); John F. K. Mas- 
. Giaccone (June, 1949); Charles E. ! terson (April, 1947). 
; QUEENS 
A. Soffer (Jan. 4, 1948); Frank Giorgio [= Horn (April, 1947). 
45); Jenkin R. Hockert (Dec., 1947); Peter ] 


RICHMOND 


others, $10,840) 
ce, Headquarters, 6 Reade BROOKLYN 


The Justices, by districts are: | ist—120 Schermerhorn St., Michael Ditore (1949). 
ee ’ 2d—495 Gates Ave., Milton M. Wecht (1945), Ed- 
Lone’ A. Wynne (1949), Wm. J. McNulty nt 3ip} 
rd—6 Lee Ave., Charles J. Carro. ‘ 
ay 3 ee etme Gua. eo es Thomas E. Morrissey, Jr. (1947). 
: 1951) Emil M. Haas (1953). 4th—363 Liberty Ave., Jack S. Strahl (1949). 
Sis West 54th St., Joseph B. Rafferty (1947), ere at ANS, eee 42d St., Roger J. Brock (1949). 
\ - in (195 : 
porge M. Carney (1949), Charles A. Curtin ( sth—27-33 Snyder Ave., Prank H. Parcells (1945). 
: ‘m. S. Katzenstein | Edward Cassin (1947), Charles H. Breitbart (1949 
r (1947), John M. Lewis 7th—363 Liberty Ave., Harry P. Eppig (1947), 
ee Th J. Whalen eth —ath At re. hd and St., Coney Island, Harold 
Eth—3 é 54th St., omas J. ve. and 42nd St., Con 
5), Bae Goodman (1947), Benjamin ShallecK | J, McLaughlin (1949). t P 


Joseph F. Caponigri QUEENS 
) Pico aie cOatirey (1951), John C. ae ti His meee te! a rand Mario J, Cariello 
2 1951), Harold J. Crawfo ¥ 
deh ee 151st. Sapte A. cae es “rake ; Sacapere pie and Justice St., Elmhurst, John F. 
4 n « | Scile: x 
: = (Ht Bt. eortes pivirro 1947), j ad—69-02 64th St., Ridgewood, Edward J. Smith 
i 1947). ; 
ll Hayes (1945), 4th—88-11 Sutphin Blvd., Jamaica, Daniel E. 

ayo “William C. be ee Fitzpatrick (1951), neues a ies Be se 

0); Keyes Winter —Beach Channel Drive, bet. j ' 
aaa o1tta. Rockaway Beach, William J. Morris, Jr. 
les E, Toney | (1951). ’ 
6th—Town:’ Hall, Flushing, Rodman Richardson 
951). i 


(1951) 
RICHMOND 
Christopher Cie. | ist-Bement and Castleton Aves, W. New 


—East 
Delagi (1945 
“Donoghue ( 


t 


lifvan’ (1953). Nev. 1943). Result in dispute. b 
eas iain ee ee 


County Offices 


: issioners of—-New York, A. Welles 

New York, Archival ch); Kings; ag eecords, Commyman Sehorenstein ($7,500 each). 
sti ™ts12,000); Queens, Paul Livott| Registers—Office abolished and consolidated into 
Charles F. Pallister ($7,000). | city-wide office, appointment to be made by Mayor 

k S. Hogan; | orter competitive civil service examinations. City 
William O’Dwyer | Register—Henry W. Ralph ($7,500); Hall of Records. 
as C. a ee erent ls Sheriffs—Office abolished bia vonsbideteds ae 
($8,690); Queens whens ata ($8,600) city-wide office, appointment o be nade Besta 

0 h): ‘Richmond, Farrel! A. Gonzales | iter competitive civil service bi ee ees 
vdical Examiner, Chief—Thomas A. Sherifi—John J. McCloskey, Jr. ($7,500); 
8,000). s— James F. | Of Records. + Fol oe 
‘ub éministrators—New _¥ : tes—-New Yerk, James A. Foley and 
¢ 10.000); Bronx, James W. “anes (94,000) poet a yee unty; Bronx, Albert H. Henderson; 
jiliam V. Elliott; Queens, Alfred 2. Bets | 3 npelenany’ MeGarey. Queens, Jobh C 
000 each); Richmond, : Boylan ($15,000). wing 


’ 


Charles G. Keutgen (Dec., 1947). y ea 


* 


\ 
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The colors in the flag are Dutch—blue, white and 
orange in perpendicular bars, the same which 
floated over the Island of Manhattan more than 300 

x years ago. The colors are exact, a pure indigo blue 
in use in 1662 and the distinctive color of the 
Prince of Orange. \ 

' The seal of the City which is the device on the 
middle or white bar of the flag stamped in blue 

sf contains in a central position the wings of a 

windmill, with a flour barrel on each flank, denot- 
ing the early industry of Manhattan. The sailor 
at the left symbolizes its sea-borne trade. He is 

‘dressed in garments of the English sailor of that 

___ period, in his right hand is a line and plummet and 


™ : : 
- The New York 
bg ARS Source: 


The New York Municipal Airport (LaGuardia 
- Field), costi $42,000,000 and considered the 
largest project of its kind in the world, occupies the 
site of an old amusement park, North Beach, L. I., 

. where a small, privately-owned field had been con- 
structed in 1929, utilized principally by private fly- 
‘ers. With condemned land purchased to the south- 
west of that field, and the filling in of a portion of 

_ Bowery Bay, Rikers Island Channel and Flushing 

' Bay, plans were made to increase the original field 

site to 558 acres, of which about 357 acres are man- 

Made. For this task ;a force of 5,000 men was 

employed, working three shifts a day, six days a 

week. When building’ construction started the 


force increased to a peak of 23,000 early in 1939. 
3 There are four great runways for land planes, 


es 


the longest, running northwest and southeast, 
being 6,000 feet in length and 200 feet wide; No. 2, 
_ running northeast and southwest, is 5,000 feet long 
and 200 feet wide. Runway No, 3, running east 
. and west, and No. 4, running north and-south, are 
4,500 feet and 3,532 feet long respectively. Both 
are 150 feet wide. - . 
Py ___ Offices of the United States Weather Bureau and 
- the two departments of the Civil Aeronautics 
_ Administration—Air Traffic Communications and 
_ Air Traffic Control—are located on the third floor 
of the Administration Building from which offices 
most of the air traffic in the northeastern part of 
_ the United States is coordinated. 
The extreme western portion of the airport is 
occupied by the Marine Terminal, to the south and 
west of which is the marine terminal hangar, a 
_ five-sided building of such dimensions that two 
‘regulation sized football fields could be laid out 
on its floor and occupied at the same time. A 
E second large seaplane hangar was completed in 
1942. Giant clipper planes in the European or 
_ Bermuda trade land or take off on seaplane oper- 
ating channels or on Long Island Sound, reached 
' through a taxi-strip of water. 
~ _ At night the buildings are marked out by red 
lights; the runways bordered by contact lights 200 
feet apart. The ends.ot the four runways are 
marked by green range lights and at the end of 
,each runway are two narrow-beam floodlights, 
each of 744 million candlepower. 
_A control desk in the airport traffic control tower 
pees the landplane Administration Building is the 
nerve center of the entire network of lights. An 
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The Flag of the City 


Source: Official Records é 3 re 


Municipal Airport (LaGuardia Field) 


An Official of the Field 1 


‘ 


above his right shoulder is a cross-staff. — 
other side of the shield stands a M 
Indian, with characteristic bow and head-dr 
The beaver at the top and bottom of shield 
the native animal of Manhattan and indi 
work as well as industry and trade. The cre 
a spread eagle, distinctly American. The dat 
is the year of transfer from Dutch to E 
Sovereignty. * - : oe 
The Mayor has an official flag, the same in desig 
as the flag of the City, except that upou the mi 
or white bar there are above the design of the 
in a semi-circle, five blue five-pointed stars, 
fying the five boroughs of the City; the dimen: 
of the flag are 33 inches by 44 inches. <*s 


es] 


airport in miniature is on this control de: 
which tiny lights go on and off with the con 
lights, traffic lights and fiood lights on the 
All radio receivers, including those of the 
itself and the airlines using the field, are loca 
on Rikers Island, to eliminate electrical interfer- 
ence from automobiles and machinery at the us A 
LaGuardia Field has the heaviest air pas: 

traffic in the world—an average of 270 r 
scheduled airliners arriving or departing daily, 
rying an average of approximately 3,000 pass 


(cost $1, 
Offi 


ed by ten-cent turnstiles, There 
over a million paid admissions yearly. 
oe are bas —— af ota bi A 
ating over 1, People at one time. ac 
Field is almost a small air ci 
branch post office, a branch 
shops hgh: branchi 


American Export Airlines and Tr 
lines. Airmail letters can be mailed at 
at LaGuardia Field day or night, and are forward 
immediately on the next plane to their destination 


3,900,000, an 
S.Gousone pounds. , 

n the year 1942, it is estimated that 
mately 925,000 revenue passengers used. 
port for scheduled flights. ce ks i 


we 


« _ 


ia?» 
An order signed April 16, 1942, by Secretary of 
_. Commerce Jesse Jones as chairman of the Foreign 
_ ‘Trade Zones Board authorizes the city of New York 
to carry on foreign-trade zone operations on piérs 
No, 72, 73, 74, 75 and 84, North River, Manhattan, 
‘ and adjoining slips and uplands for the duration of 
- the war emergency. ‘ 
All operations heretofore carried on at Foreign- 
_ Trade Zone No. 1, Staten Island—which the United 
_ States War Department has taken over for the 
duration of the present emergency—may be handled 
on all five of the designated North River piers. 
' Despite difficulties incident to carrying on zone 
operations in three scattered segments, results of 


2. 


New York F oreign Trade Zone 


Source: United States Department of Commerce 


the 1942 o 
Zone wer 


at §: 
road 


was sligh less than th 
$575,348 as compared with $691,000 for 194 
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i _ Population of N. Y. City by Boroughs (Present Area) 


‘Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census for Census Years; Dept. of Health estimates, other years 


0 Rinses SS pale semieaieeiciealeylied Soeaeloe! alltel bles ical aehaebaeabely Die SM a) 
\ Year Manhattan 
3 ae — Bronx | Brooklyn | Richmond Queens Totals 
1790 (U.S. Census). 133 1,761 4,49 3,835 - 
a0 SS Sas 60,515 1,755 S740 2'3ad B68 79:216 
8 : . 96,373 2,267 8,303 5,347 7,444 19,738 
4820s . 123,706 2,782 11,187 6,135 8,2 152,086 
oe re Ma ys 3,028 20,535 7,082 9, 243978 
i * . . 7346 47,613 965 ; x 
183 cats 315,547 eos 138,882 15/081 18'808 ooo 
so « 942/292 37°39: 279,122 25,492 32,903 | 1,174,779 
-4880—=—* “ 1,184,673 STraso Poet Peat 45,408 | 1,478,103 
ao. : 1,194,673 51,98 599,495 38/991 56,559 '911,698 |. 
‘i900. « i Tasdnns aes $38,547 51,693 87,050 2 1 
fe 2 -| 1,850, 1507 1,166,582 : 52, 7437, 
1810 se} 24332,542 430,980. | 1,634,351 85969 baron) | atvegias 
4915 (State Census)-| 2,137,747 615,600 | 1,798,513 98,634 396,727 “bay oat 
isis ty’s Est.)...| 2,301,208 623,488 1,879,909 105,512 2/347 eens 
381s Doss] 2.391436 685,504 1.959.015 111,808 aortso | Siaseraa? 
ss ..| 2,286,550 716,512 | 1,998,568 114/956 dsosts | sis7etol 
18 .S, Census)"|  2/284.103 732,016 | 2.018.351 116,531 460'042 | 5re20,048 
4920 (City’s Fst.)...| 2.363.839 757.945 | 2,034,712 118,564 4on707 | 8:683°765 
v == 1.| 2,228,193 | 809/944 2,097,570 122/642 558,2 SiLea9 
or-4* 27182/549 861,943 2/150.428 126,720 617,693 | 5,939,333 
7 2)141,905 913,042 | 2203/2865 |  130;798 677,186 | 6,067,117 
ps 2)101,150 966,084 | 2/256/289 134,887 736,841 | 6,195)251 
eat 2/060, 1,018,083 | 2/309'147 138,965 796,334 | 6,323,035 
puree | tmoue | sere | uate | ieee | eee 
‘ 979,215 7122; : 121 
eis 1,938,463 | 11741223 | 21467;866 151,210 Q7a'o7s | $!z00:737 
:} 1897;819 | 1/228,222 | 2'520,724 155,288 | 1,03 6,834,521 
(U.S. Census):} 1:867,312 | 1/265,258 | 2'560,401 158,346 | 1,079,129 | 6,930, 
O (City’s Est.) | 1859.590 | 1.275.134 | 2.570.440 159,120 | 15090742 6,954,712 
~ ies « 834,625 307,07 602,903 161, 
en i 1,813,604 | 1/333,972 | 2,630/24° jeseas |° Tareas | 7'098!30a 
mes 1,794,162 |. 1,358,847 | 2'655,535 165,685 | 1,186,205 | 7,160,434 
ei ae 1,773,25€ | 1,385,595 | 2,682;72 167,782 | 1,216,807 | 7,226,164 
Gar 1)751/394 | 1,413,563 | 2'711/155 169:976 | 1;248,806 | 7,294,894 
ase 1,729,633 | 1,441,532 | 2,739/58, 172,169 | 1,280,805 | 7,363,624 
aon 1,707,038 1,470/311 2'768'839 174/426 1'313'732 1434, 
~  ™ Cli} ¥essiz69 | 1.493,686 | 2.792.600 176,259 | 1/340.476 | 7,491,790 
iii] zee2}195 | 1:527:68> | 2/827:160 178,925 | 1/379.374 | 7,575,339 
U. S. Census).! 1/889,924 1'394,711 2'698,285 174/441 1,297,634 1454, 
City’s Kat.)..| 1,639,000 1,558,000 2'857,000 181,000 1,414,000 7,649, 
= 572] 1893000 | 1'411,000 | 2,716,000 176,000 | 1,325,000 | 7,521,000 
ae 1,895,000 | 1,424,000 | 2,729,000 178,000 1/347,000 7,573,000 
i )..41/897,000 | 1:437,000 | _2/742.000 180,000 | 1,369,000 | 7,625,000 


Population, N. Y. City Metropolitan Area 
oe Source: United States Bureau of the Census ‘ 
— Dwelling units, 1940 


F | pe 
A 1940 1930 1920 Total Occupied -~ 
feat? 2 11,690,520 | 10,901,424 8,505,404 3,425,480 3,160,945 : 
Ex Qopnectiout.«- 520-0... 152,016 | "138, 98,012 40,774 | 38,528 
Wy in New Jersey... 004.005 22. 22. --.| 2,982,854 | 2,915,096 | 2,204,319 846,054 799,229 
‘In New Jersey cities. .... 0,501 | 1,012,154 944/285 270,980 f 
Iizabeth.........- 109,912 89 95,783 ; 27,987 
Jersey City 301,173 316,715 298,103 84/822 79;701 
ewark 429°760 1337 414)524 116,810 112/228 
CORSE) ee A 138,513 135,875 9,9 
BeNeweMUnes cre yt. -.s-->- 8,707,666 | 7,848,065 | 6,153,073 | 2,579,426 | 2,371,717 
~ In New York cities. -..0.. 220-55 - 7,597,593 | 7,065,092 | 5,720,224 | 2,259,352 | 2,086,555 
New York City...0.0522....0.-- 7,454,995 | 6,930,446 | 5,620,048 | 2/218,608 | 2,048,027 
Sa 2 eee 142/598 134,646 100,176 40,774 38,528 


4 5 he area kequaxe Miles) in 1930 of the districts named above was—whole district (2,514.11); in 
Connecticut (145.06); in New Jersey (1,159.84); in New Jersey Cities (54.36); Elizabeth (9.73); Jersey City | 


ah 3.00); Newark (23.57); Paterson (8.06); in New York State (1,209.21); in New York Cities (319.13); © 
y W York City (308.86); Yonkers (20.13). é 


All classes: Total White Native White 
= oe SS at ae See oe 
ps e Total Male Female Male Female Male Female 
otal, city......... 7,454,995 | 3,676,293 3,778,702 | 3,455,003 | 3,522,498" 2,397,164 | 2,500,317 
BOHR S sictrints =n 0)¢ 1,394,711 689,327 705,384 677,620 692,699 447,519 462,324 
We) Brooklyn.......-- 2'698'285 | 1,332,545 | 1,365,740 | 1,282,485 | 1,305,466 | 891,76 928° 
' Manhattan...... »| 1,889,924 133 963,791 455 97,170 502,13 . 635,292 | 
“Queens...-. Mofee a 1,297,634 638,605 659,029 626,382 644,349 486,379 507,764 
“Richmond......:- 174,441 89,683 84,758 88,061 82,814 69,362 66,392 


~ Whites, 6,977,501; Negroes, 458,444; other races, 19,050. 
Whites, native, 4,897,481: foreign-born, 2,080,020. 


; es, 205,727; females, 252,717. Other races—males, 15,563; females, 3,487. 
Of the white males, 991,260 were single, 


yvorce 


‘Of the white females, 878,920 were single, 1,624,200 were married, 315,780 were widows, and 20,400 were © 


“The estimated civilian population, March 1, 1943 (the 5 boroughs, plus Nassau, Rockland and West- 
ester Counties) was_17,973,929, as against 8,487,823 on April 1, 1940. In the foregoing area, plus the 
w Jersey counties of Bergen, Essex, Hudson, Middlesex, Monmouth, Morris, Passaic, and Union, the 
timated civil population was 10,990,887, as against 11,524,018 on April 1, 1940. ‘ 


NEW YORK CITY, POPULATION BY. SEX, RACE, NATIVITY, 1940 : - 


1,652,480 were married, 102,820 were widowed, 15,640 were 


Foreign-born whites—males, 1,057,839; females, 1,022. 181. ai 


NEW YORK CITY POPULATION, 1940, 1930, BY ‘AGE, SEX, COLOR 
(1930 totais include persons of unknown age. 1930 figures for white Population include Mexicans) _ 


ae ia ‘All Classes hite 
ity, e300 || : r 
Gonae Year Total j Male | Female Total _ Male | Female} 


All 8: 1940.|7,454,995|3,676,293|3,778,702|6,977, 501|3,455,003|3,522,498 
~ 7 nde; D.. *433,894| '221/415| 212,479] '403,239 *206,210| '197,029 
wl to 


12,894 5,154 
341,069) 168,432 
27,583) 13,782 
24,903 
13) 338 e 347" a 25/080] 
711,398) 350,087| 361;311| 686,3 ; . 
687,417| 327,734] 359,683] 647,688] 310,184] 337,504] 39,729 
2,485,396]1,261,860|1,223,536|2,325,636/1,180,112|1,145,524| 159,760 
1,199,674| 610,568] |589,106|1,156,481| 588,104] 568,377) 43,193 5 bese 
264,502) 121,560] 142/942 "259,615| 119,699] 139,916 4,887 1,861} 


Pat 5 Manhattan Bronx 


INo. of Est. No. of Est. 3 . ,|No. of; 
i Bldgs. Cost. Bldgs. Bldgs. 


. Dollars. 
576|166,733,525 
233)106,639,946 
55| 20,089,585|™ 832 
9,045, 


61 
18,411,700 
24,930,865 962] 37,397,365 
48,831 .221,400 


os 297| 60:775;350 3'156| 47,803,300| 9'211] 887465.¢ 

‘ 50,633,125| 12/359| 145,052,908 
1939; 3/400| 45,741;750| 10°319| 77/104/039| _ 

2 202 j 31,687,037 '505| 61,753,540 

me rosth |) 164 ; '802| 547104'730 6.053] 46,983,757 
1942." 7,678,400) 621] 6,371,108| 172051 14,248°900) 2'868| 2372877903 


3 
: +4 The 1942 figures show buildings completed, instead of plans filed. 
7 TOTAL—WHOLE CITY 


1 No. No. 
ar.| oF Est. Year| of Est. Year |. of Est. 
‘Bldgs; Cost . Bldgs Cost Bldgs Cost 
Dollars, Dollars. 
’ 1931. .]21.307/305,166,638]|1935..| 8,915]108,935,174 
1932. | 8.027} 54.857.510 - «f13. 958, a 1940. .|13,534)1 ares 
61, ot 1933. 6,105} 49,888,333 > 114,185|244,043,362||1941. .| 9, 210] 182" 304, 
1930: :}20; 465) 353, 057, 721||1934. :| 5.589] 53,065,006||1938. .|17.692 281,950 "349 1942. .| 5, aie 54,450, 
4 , ; MULTI-FAMILY HOUSES ERECTED IN NEW YORK CITY : 
a: Private dwellings, hotels and apartment hotels are not included in the compilation 
> Apart- 
, 4 : _ments | Rooms | Estimated 
a Do ’ in Cost 
5 aoe Dale 
1925 ‘ae +573} 155,402/211,013,200 
3 739 4)  §3,441/138,882, 100 
t 


107,540|159,885,784 
et 6.504| 19/589] 25, "800 


427) 57 101: 1,200, 
R 10,511] 10, 174°000 28,404) 9 
8,716| 28.887] 26,074,475 8 5,154 a #93 eg 00 


Fires and Fire Losses in New York City 


Source: New York City Fire Department 


; 
J 

1 Ne. Loss Yr. | No. Loss Yr. | No..| Loss a Xr} 
d " ¥ Dollar Dollars 
1916 | 13.677) 8.746.404 

; 

15.633] 9,069 

{ 12,958] 7,467,997 


1 994/15, 20 |}. 
14,425] 8.217811 3}19,) 5 31, ‘ 
19: 13°416 5,757,018 22,631|18,684,835 26, 308 137 575,685 } 


- New York City—Population; Area, Altitudes 889 
Boreign White Stock, New York City, 1940 


Source: The United States Bureau of the Census 


PRTG Native 
‘ Tota Total of 
ie eecaan Foreign) Foreiga ign| Foreign] Foreign 
ae White | Born jorMixed \hite"| Born jorMixed 
oll - Stock Parent: Stock Farent= 
age age ~ 
148,955 63,115 85,840 ||Bulgaria............. 1,130 
64,252 33,292 30,960 || Turkey in Europe. . 50. Soe 340 
ane avast ae acn ned Sp btn Seer 53,25 28,593 24,660 
21. 32° ANS n eae, Ree 1,095,369] 409! 4 
464,66 160,325} 304,340|/Spain............... 383 13°588 et 
¥ 30,750 23,7 a 1 OO a eee 5,016 2,676 2,340 
55,161 28,881 26,280 ||Other Europe........ 8,937 5,757 3,180 
16,825 8.845 7,980 || Palestine and Syria_. 17,558 8,598 ; 
11;28 5,608 5,680 || Turkey in Asia....._. ~ 30,778 17,398 13,380 
,068 3,888 ,180 || Other Asia... 8,907 5,10’ 3 
740 340 400||Canada—French . 


15,251 8,551 6,700 || Canada—Other 
38,816 19,120 || Newfoundland 
273,540 i 


57,624, 26,884] —30:740|| Indies............. 23,124] 13,344) 9,780 
Z 322,586] 145/106] 177,480 Gantens, "and South 
Hungary. . 123,188] 62,588} 60,600|| America. . 19,729] 12,429] 7, 
Vugosiavia ‘| 11355} 6.475] __4;880 Australia. 2)007 87| 1,020 
os (0.8.8. R.).. 289 69 20 
einoanis 33,169] 15,089 18.080|| reported........... 25,082) 3,682] 21,400. 
ae °17,525| 11,245] 6,280 _ eee 
"Rumania.. 72) 222017! $4,675] 40,655] 44:020||  Total............. 4,831,580|2,080,020|2,751,560 - 
rie Area of New York City 
4 
mes? Source! Chief Engineer’s Bureau, Board of Estimate; U. S. Bureau of the Census, 1940 
ia 


The City (five boroughs) of New York has an| miles, breadth 9.2 miles; Brooklyn, length 11.5 
“extreme length, north and south, of 36 miles: and| miles, breadth 10.3 miles; Queens, length 15.1 
“an extreme breadth of 1612 miles, measuring from | Miles, breadth 13.7 miles; ‘Richmond, length 15.5 


miles, breadth 7.0 miles. 
te i North River along 23d Street, Manhattan. and | “rhe area of the incorporated City-of New York, 


to the easterly border of Queens Borough. | according to the U. S. Bureau of the Census, 1940. 

) From the western border of the Borough of Rich-| isin sqaare miles, as follows-(hrst Heures are 
mond to the eastern border of Queens Borough, | total area; second figures show land area, exclusive 
t ance is 25 miles. of inland water)—(Bronx) 54.4-41. 0; (Brooklyn) 
_ Manhattan pong is 1214 miles long and its| 88.8-71.0; (Manhattan) 31.2-22.0: (Queens) ‘126.6- 
PZ -xti eme breadth is 245 miles; Bronx, length 8.1! 108.0; (Richmond) 64.4-57,0, 


4 an 
; * ALTITUDES IN NEW YORK CITY 
fer’ Data marked with * relate to street elevations. 
| Manhatten: frigto Richtvindsor Road between Todt Hill Road 
& . r pet ween 
im ee te Avenue. at ‘iy Diesen * and Little Clove Road.......-..... 264* 
- 3. Fort Washington Avenue at W. 184th 2. Highest point in the City, south of 
St. Washington Heights)........... 251° the intersection of Todt “Hill Road 
[)3- Fort Washington Avenue at W. 190th ae een ea ee ss ce 
ae St. (Washington Heights)... .... an Terrace, Coordinate position W. 
Sees Avenue at W. isrd Bt... proce 28:00? 8+ 21:000...-..seereeevnene 400.8 
EMME Hort GEDTEC.......)-25- 22-22 sees ee mae 
Beers Westinston at W. 164th St. (nat- 1. Prospect Park West and 18th St.: 182.77 
SEP eUNe IEEE OIICE Wiad 5 Sy e's sncte s wo ieee a 2 2: Barbey Street and Highland Blvd. 
Inwood Hill Park (natural surface) .... 230 age near the entrance tor Forest Park. . 167.7* 
: Bronx: . Greenw cemetery, Highway monu- 
Grosvenor Avenue at W. 252nd St. ment on a cemetery road inside the 
aster dats) See Ge Chinas: 276% ace neft® Ave. gate, on Reservoir Hill.. 216.5 
ve. 2! re) Kings- 
He ie td a eS eee iat Pos chive y oo 8a 162* Poporitiiarly: Service Roadway, and 
‘3. Mosholu Parkway North ‘at West Gun Gentrat Parkway, at Station 3744-00 
Hill Road (Mosholu)..............-. 179* near Glen ks Club house 1,650 
a ee ier ia gE 
: of e an A 
oa eee es 284.5 County line..-.-..-- +. aA nee 259° 


T a rises from the Rich- | Cortlandt Park, 193.39; Riverdale Ave. and Spuyten 
‘mond Road Pig dae islattis on the rapid transit | Duyvil Parkway, 178.49; Grand Boulevard and 
, and eatin New Dorp and the Moravian | Concourse, and E. 199th St., 148.64; Hall of Fame 
metery, where the Vanderhbilts lie buried. aes, peer at “Gaiversity Ave. 170.32; Poe Park, z 
Bae She Atlantic rds Bridge, at University, ane es oo ee 
anhattan above sea level, Other Brooklyn u are: Base. 

= gy Sieveticns — Aecituals thereof, are: Cus- | Museum on Eastern Parkway, at Washington AY yer, 
0 House, rae, Be wling Green, 21.75; roe tie 163.44; 9th Ave. (Pros oh: Park a sca 


ery Withee ¥ or ob base of tat) eee 
ea rage” water tower, Pf ‘alia Wackiccton Avenue and 175th Street (8th Pele 


m). 
—284 owest track Pan (depth kegel es 
ie highest natural er iiinded “ tehtcs Rvee ae High, Water oe Lars of Fits Ft aes 8 ee alee 
Riverdale Hill. Channel o! Stree! 
giland Ave. and, W abot Bh Ave., near E. | River Tunnels of we B.M.T. Baath: Ave.— 
 St., 210.73; Jerome and Mosholu Aves., Van | 60th St.—Queens Line. 
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Marriages and Deaths New York iy? (Five - Boroughs) 


_ Source: Registrar of Records, | Department of Health 
Live Births Marriages [{ _ Desths | Stillbirths 


Year | per 
(Cal.) |Pop. July 1 No. 1,000 No. 
Sate pop. 


WO, 
MORK ONN pon ac: 


WOOROWAR 
al 
2 00% Go: 


a 
ated ped sad san pd sa 


23.37 | 64,422 | 11.32 6,234 
20.37 | 64,826 | 10.25 6.134 
00 17.7 9.10 5,700 
000 16.5 8.8 5.579 | 
‘39 ae 
“O00 i 9.4 5,07 
ua 9.5 4'90 
1 0.0 “99 
1 95 
1 6 
14 
5 
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L . 0 
) | 131,988 é 81,434 
“Included in the live births in 1942 were 2,667 twins (individuals). 
BROOKLYN BIRTHS, MARRIAGES AND DEATHS © 


iN r din the table above. In this and the following table the figures have been official 
tg Cena vo births, deaths and still births to conform to borough of residence 1927 and since.) _ 


veaths 


ats. 


Live- Still- Mar- All 
births | births riages | Causes |Tuberc’s|Pneum. 


{ 


pie Eee ARE a See wk Se 
Births | M’r’g’s|Deaths 


050). 
24,293) 21, 
"932| 18/613 


| 22, 842 
23,225) 25, 065! 1 7 ,592| 26,28 12, 343 12) 232 
om street accidents 888, of which 823 were auto fatalities; suicides pe 1S ie 
DEATHS, CHIEF CAUSES, (GREATER) CITY OF NEW YORK 


Non- Heart, Non- ; 
ar eure, Pneu-| Pul’ry Dis- | Year |Pulm.| Pneu-|Pul’ry| Can- Dia 
‘Tuber|monia Tuber ease Tuber} monia|Tuber| cer bete: 


Lad in 1942 fr 


12,993 


‘eaee deaths—(1936) 33; (1937) 26; (1938) 26; (1939) 22; (1940) 12; (1941) 14; Rey! 5. 

ce pie ntheria a, deaths, (1933) 8 86; (1934) 103; (1935) 68; (1936) 35; (1937) 58; (1938) 26; 193 
+8) pigemie pcoinanls deathis—(2094) 73; (1935) 243; (1936) 226; (1937) 101; (2938 ; 
: 4 a) 1941) 42; (194 ? £ ) ( ) 83; \ 39) 


tomy tis Heaths C1934)" 2; (41935) 91; (1936) 9; (1937) 21; (1938) 4; (1939) 18; (1940) 5; 
endicitis deaths—(1934) 1,006; (1935) 920; (1936) 1,050; (1937) 935; (1938) 825; 


es 
- aga) enna. deaths-(1i sgh 8: Ry 21; (1935) 11; (1936) 25; (1937) 468; (1938) 162; 
(yee) 28: ‘Gea 119; (1942) 68 skis Saat 


ay FROM ALCOHOLISM IN NEW YORK CITY 


roa Man- The |Brook| Tot. {Man-| The |Brook| Vot. 
: Yr. That’ a Bronx| lyn | City || Yr.|hat’n/Bronx| lyn | City 
eee SSS) SOS es eS | a 
| 905) 396 |, 40 135 596 1/1931) 573 
| 1910} 409 28 | 143 621 ||1932| 417 
1915) 393 91 562 ||1933) 421 
1920 7 16 98 1/1934] © 290 
aed 483 48 123 682 ||1945| 255 


631 49 277 908 ||/1936| 261 
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' New York City—Debt; Debt Limit; Assessed Values 891 
City of New York Bonded Debt 


Source: City Comptroller’s Office 
Funded Debt - Net Funded |Other Debt) Tax Notes 


_ Asof |(Corp. Stock,} Simking |pebt (Colu'n| (Gener Oth. Debt] Interest 
 Jan.1 Notes and one Lteas : fuaas Sweatt Revenue | on City 
4 Assess. B’ds) | Holdings tinave 2). | Bonds) | Bonds) Bills) Debt 
it Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars | Dolla Dollars | Dollars 
- ‘1930 oe 1,968,893,361 362,686,484 1.606,206,877| 721,750, me 30, 000, 7000 46,740, 7000 91,037,349 
pmpSeb...... 2,373,307,317 | 487,803,561) 1,885,503.756|. 78, 175, 315/139, 935, ies 100) 907, 292 
od eis. S »312,625,070 | 448,381,976| 1,864,243,094 58, 369), 842/164, 9 
a 2,354,197,896 467,169 321 1,887,028,575 49,372,119 45, 698" 795 90,133'885 
es F .024| 472,325,737) 1,902,096,287 60:607.373 43) 603, 287} 89,837,865 
mead... .. 2,497,434,777 | 492,264,182] 2,005,170,595 55,056,991 49) 091, 663 45,199,314 
Sets wee Ns 402, $16,254,141) 2,134,148,467)|... = 8,150,000} 61/621,000 93,810,297 
1941 3,036,112,586 | 520,228,981] 2,515,883,605|....._ |.” -| 15,300,000} 80,967,040) 87,709,210 
a 2,999,269,262 534, 712,654) 2,464,556,608|.... ||. be 2,000,000} 80,188,935] 81,496,438 
ae 2,988, 052, 233 | 556.541 »002' 2,431,510,881!.. 2.60. ek. 2,810,000! 82,616,358! 90,507,452 
’ ‘ CITY DEBT LIMIT SUMMARY, JAN. 1 
\DebtLimit f \DebtLimit 
Constitu- | After | —— Unen- Constitu- | “After | Reserves Unen- 
tional Debt Deduct.all, ,, ee ts CUmbered||Yr.tional Debt Deduct.all) Se cumbered 
Yr. Incurring Outstand. Goes S| Debt Incurring Ovutstand,| Projects Debt 
Power | Debt, = oat Margin | Power Debt, Author- | Margin 
i |Bonds,etc.| z acd Bonds,etc.| ized : 


Dollars Dollars | Dollars | Dollars | Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
a 3.124.881,149/123.423.548 76.412,965 47.010,581 alt 37.|1,667,.876.355'233,347,903) 97, 461.3: 370/235,886,533 
(/1,713,381,731 464,498,550 84,812,734 379,685,816 ed 1,659, 969,519/279,213. ‘463| 

820,354,827/552,218,648 244,689,583 307,529,065 /39. 1. 674, Pees 286/225, 025,419) 


34,1, 175,009,867] 50,015 552 
*83.|1,961,693,493|621,617,800| 20.777,089 600,840,711! 


| *40..1,666, 125,208 177,628,433|147,720,866] 29,907,567 
1/846,301;085/495,189/783, 32) 619. iy 462,570,435 /"41. L 661,953,018 149, oe pe 91,052, 186| 58,235,490 

./1,714,923, 655)406,81 9'739| 39,936,444 366,883,295||'42.1 1654,421/809| aa 79,214,291| 89,182,149 
36.|1,664.977.119|351.484,376 04,936.648 256,547,728||'43 1,643,728,708| 284 Oss; 278) 59,274,927|174,783,351 


_ The constitutional limit to debt incurring power of the City on July 1, 1940, was $1,661,953,017.96. This 


based on 10 per cent of the averaged assessed valuation over the past several Jeane? 
tice 530,179.60. " 


New York City Assessed Values and Tax Levies 
Source: City Tax Department 
Assessed Values 


Realty Other) Realty of | Special Total of 3 Personal Grand Tax Levy 

nan Corp's. Corporat’n | Franchises| Preced. Cols.| Property Totals 
3 19,700 564.413 855} 18, 203. rid 272 De 439, 130 18, 583, 987 402/497, 7 398,500 

17,288,399 717 90.308, 413, 1 7 ’ 
15,565,721,731| 386,925,200| 697,124'268| 16,649,771,199| No tax on 16,649,771,199 468,549,374 
4 .906/1,114, ae 375) .695,334,267| 16,678,763,548| “* ‘* 16,678 ,763,548 |452,683,113 
14,579.279.807|1.312,934.925| 707,480,462| 16,599.695,194| “ ‘ “ | 16,599,695,194|459,332'721 
14,540,810,277|1.432, 360, oe 677,217,842| 16,650,297,794) “ <“* ‘ | 16,650,297,794/489,874,023 
14,62 "$18,346]1,443,334,875| 672,690,951| 16,736,844.172) “ “ “ | 16,736,844,172|242,179.617 
14,558,596,052/1,415,576,350) 666,460,537| 16,640,632,939/ ** “ “ | 16,640,632,939/491,468,760) 
14,417, 162,863]1,468,051.580| 668,187,035] 16,553,401,478 “ “S| 16,553,401,478 soeraaaiene 
14/224'028/914)1/362,826,245 na 282, 967} 16,223,137,226| “* : 16,223,137,226|482,302,505 
3| 14,0 7819/|1,366,230,545 157,091] 16,122,975,455, “ “ “ | 16,122, "974, 455 488, 498, 341 
13,927,482/855!1,378,532,665 iE 196,036] 16,011,211,556| “ “ “ {| 16,011, 211,556]. Fi crcene 


r “(ey Figures cover only ordinary real estate, and do not include ytility corporations. 


NEW YORK CITY ASSESSED VALUATIONS BY BOROUGHS 


Including the Land 
eer armed Manhattan Bronx Brooklyn Queens Richmond 


Dollars Dollars Dollars 
lars Dollars 

soya asl 9s oe co 20g 8 2 ee 
ae Be ori i OH 861, iH 3, a "397,953 2, 154, G78. 6a4 295,811,020 


yes 111211 71457,873,311 


eae 
i :|6,759,855,589 
6:982'598.019 6,498, 280, 450|1,687,809,13613,315,516,11212, 15i, "768 722 ath. 143" 435 
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GROSS TAX KATES ON REAL PROPERTY IN N. Y. CITY, BY BOROUGHS 


Loe Rich Year Geena Brooklyn Queens Rich-- 
aeEeen, Brooklyn| Queens a, Bonz’ Rick 
- ts Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Bre Pe | re | ee lime ee Pe ee | ae 
"72-2161| 2:62 ‘ Zz. “ig |b 403-43] 3-4 1.49 144 
3° 68-2. 2.67 2.74 B72 ||1939-40..|2.95-2-92) 2.95 3-04 2-95 
Seal 3-33 3-30 1oai-42. 2:96-2:96] 2.9 309 2.98 
385 to 3 si 3:86 2 80 1942-43. _|2.98-2.98] 2.9 3.14 8-00 
170-2: 272 2:79 2.73 ||1943-44../3 103! 3:05 3.13 2 
2.76-2.74| 2.78 2184 2.74 
\ 


149,148'219]130, Herd 249 


oo ae ee a; en 


bal 


t af ; 
. The New York City Transit System is the largest 
municipally owned and operated transit property in 
the United States. It is the sole owner and oper- 
ator of all the subway and elevated lines in the 
City of New York and the owner and operator of 
‘trolley ‘and bus lines in the Borough of Brooklyn, 
' some of which extend into the Boroughs of Queens 
and Manhattan. It has under its operating juris- 
- diction slightly less than 241 route miles of rapid 
2 transit lines, almost 192 route miles of trolley lines, 
'- and. 110 miles of bus routes. Between June 29, 1941 
and March 29, 1942, 7 of the trolley lines were 
motorized, one of which was converted back to 
trolley operation on March 29, 1942. 
. ‘The New York City Transit System is the result 
of the Unification in June, 1940, of two of the 
large privately owned transit companies with the 
' City owned and operated Independent Subway Sys- 
tem. 


? ' Trunk Lines—From 211th St. and Broadway, 
down Broadway to the vicinity of Dyckman St., 
- southwesterly to 193d St. and Overlook Terrace; 
| down Ft, Washington Ave. to 174th St. 
|. ‘Thence southeasterly to Broadway and 173rd St., 
down Broadway to St. Nicholas Ave., down St. 
- Nicholas Ave. to Eighth Ave. and 122nd St., down 
 _Bighth Ave. and into Central Park West, along the 
Park wall, skirting Columbus Circle, down Eighth 
Ave. again to 53rd St. where it joins the Queens 
‘Line to Jamaica. 
“From 53rd St., the trunk line extends down 
ighth Ave. to Greenwich Ave., and thence along 
Greenwich Ave. to Sixth Ave., where it forms a 
junction with the Sixth Aye. Subway, thence along 
‘Sixth Ave. to Carmine St., where the lower East 
” Side’ link turns into Houston St. to Essex St., and 
along Essex St. to Rutgers St., and under the East 
River to Jay St., Brooklyn, where it connects with 
he main fine entering Brooklyn by way of the 
Fulton St.-Cranberry Tunnel, while the main line 
continues along Sixth Ave. to Church St., and 
along Church St. to Fulton St., thence along 
_ | Fulton St. and under the East River to Cranberry 


sy 


‘From Cranberry St. the line proceeds through 
High St., to Jay St., to Smith St., Ninth St. to 


Coney Island. The 
k art. to Jay St., 
Brooklyn, was put in operation on Feb. 1, 1933; train 
service extended to Bergen St., Brooklyn, on March 
20, 1933; to Church Ave., Brooklyn, on Oct. 7, 1933. 
-. Another line enters Brooklyn Leste ig Jay Street 
by way of 3 tunnel from the foot of Rutgers St. 
in Manhattan, The Smith St.-Church Ave. line 
goes into Manhattan by the Rutgers. St. tunnel, 
under the East River to 53rd St., to Jamaica, 
' At the intersection of Schermerhorn and Smith 
 $ts., Brooklyn, The Brooklyn crosstown line turns 
easterly into Schermerhorn St. and across central 
_ Brooklyn and through the Greenpoint section of 
Queens, to a connection with the 53rd St.-Jamaica 
Line at the Queens Plaza Station. The Brooklyn 
_ Crosstown portion of this line between the Hoyt- 
- Schermerhorn St. station and the Nassau Ave. 
‘Station in Greenpoint was opened July 1, 1937. A 
part of the line, from Nassau Ave., Brooklyn, to 
“ u 


ne pie The west side system starts on an elevated struc- 


ture at Livonia and New Lots Aves., East New 
York (Brooklyn), goes on Livonia Ave. to Saratoga 
_ Ave., then turns into Eastern Parkway, where it 
_ becomes a Subway. It runs through the Eastern 
‘Parkway to Flatbush Ave., at Eighth Ave., thence 
. to Fulton St., to Clark St., and under the East 


23 River to William St., Manhattan; to Beekman St.; 


to West Broadway; to Varick St.; to Seventh Ave.; 
~ to Broadway; to St. Nicholas Ave.; to Amstredam 
Broadway; to 242d St., at Van Cortlandt 


. Park. 

_ *. Another; branch of the west side system starts at 
m, and runs 

Ave, to the Eastern 


Fa - Ave.; to 


Flatbush and Nostrand Aves., Brookly 
in a subway through Nostrand 


Parkway, ‘where it joins the other branch. 
At 96th 


St. and Broadway, the west side system 
has a branch (part of the original Interborough 


New York City—Subway, “LP and Surface Roads : ; 


ee ‘The New York City Transit System 


Source: Officials of the Board of Transportation 


The purchase price of the privately owned - 
INDEPENDENT DIVISION 


‘| along Fulton St. to Rockaway Ave. by transfe 


pay er I. R. T. (INTERBOROUGH RAPID TRANSIT) DIVISION “ 


Pe, , 644 4 3 


and 2nd Ave. 
structures of the 9th Aye. “‘L”’ 
St. station, and the entire 2nd Ave. 
tween Chatham Square and 125th St. in b- 
have been demolished and also the structure of the | 
Fulton St. and 5th Ave. “L’’ Lines in Brooklyn — 
have been demolished. eee oa - -| 
The New York City Transit System operates ir i 
Manhattan, Brooklyn, Bronx and Queens Bor-)_ 
oughs, under the administration of the Board of | 
Transportation. For operating purposes, the ent 
System has been divided into three divisions know 
as the IRT, BMT and IND Divisions, 


[ 


Queens Plaza, Queens, went into operation on 


Aug. 19, 1933. Tae 
Fulton St.-Brooklyn Line—The Fulton St. line 
running from Lafayette Ave. and Ft. Greene Place, | 


went into operation on April 9, 1936, It connects 
at Rockaway Ave. with the Fulton st. Line of the 
BMT Division. The construction of an extension 
to the Fulton St. Subway from Rockaway ‘Ave. to 

Grant Ave. and Sunrise Highway is in progress. _ 
Bronx-Concourse Line—From a connection © 


nn 


Concourse and under the Concourse to 
Parkway. Thence the line turns easterly thro 
Van Cortlandt Ave. to 205th St., to Webster A’ 
The Bronx Concourse line to 205th St. and Webste 
Ave., was put in service on July 1, 1933. 
The 53rd St.-Jamaica Line extends from a 
nection to the 8th Ave. line at 53rd St., to Long | 
land City; thence via Jackson Ave., Steinway . 
Broadway, Queens Boulevard, 137th St., Hills 
Ave., to 169th St. A part of the line, extendin 
from 8th Ave., Manhattan, to Roosevelt 
Queens, went in operation on Aug. 19, 1933. 
portion from Roosevelt Ave. to Union Turnpik: was 
put in operation on Dec. 31, 1936, and to 169th St... 
on April 24, 1937. atte { 
The Houston-Essex St. 
Houston St. and Essex St. 2 a 
East Broadway, was put in operation January 1, 
1936. The extensidn of this line across the East 
River via the Rutgers-Jay St. tunnel to Yor 
ies (Brooklyn), was put in operation 


The 6th Ave. Line—The 6th Ave. Line exten 
under 6th Ave. from 8th St. to 53rd St., Manhiat ; 
tan. At the southerly end at 8th St., it connects 
with the 8th Ave. Line, and at 53rd St. it 
connects with the 53rd St.-Jamaica Line, as well as 
with the Washington Heights and Con nena : 
It was opened for service Dec. 15, 1940. 

Dyre Aye.-174th St. Line, formerly the New ” 3 
Westchester and Boston Railroad, extends 


from 
ma orth | 
| 


the East 180th Street Station in the Bronx, 

r erly to the Dyre Ave. Station at the City 

At its southerly terminal, East 180th Street, West 

Farms, it connects by transfer with the White 

Plains Road Line of the IRT Division. Operation! 

under City management started May 15, a ee 
A SY 


4 % ’ 
subway) that | extends under Central Park to Leno : 
| 


re 


e. 
The east side system starts at Flat! 
lantic Aves, (Long Island R.R. peru 


r 
i 


goes under Flatbush Ave., to Fulton St.: to 
lemon St.; under the East River to Battery 
penkaren: under Broadway, to Park Row; 
rooklyn Bridge, to Lafayette St., to Fourth 
to 42nd St. (Grand Central Station): to 
m Ave. to 130th St.; thence under’ the 
lem River to Mott Ave. to 149th St., where it 
merges onto an elevated structure, to Westchester 
ve.; to the Southern Boulevard, to the southern 
part of Bronx Park (Bronx Zoo). 
An extension of the east side system starts at 
Ave, and 138th St. and goes through 138th 
-_to the Southern Boulevard; to Whitlock Ave. 
Westchester Ave.,and through Old Westchester 
to the Eastern Boulevard, at the west side 
Of Pelham Bay Park. 
__ The Queensboro Branch of the Interborough sub- 
- System starts at 4Ist St. and Seventh Ave. 
és Square), and uses the Belmont tubes under 
East River at 42d St. to Long Island City, 
the Queensborough Bridge Plaza. 
e it splits into two elevated branches, one 
: through Ravenswood, on Second Aye., to 
smarts Ave., Astoria; the other going on Queens 
d Wevard (Greenpoint Ave.), to Roosevelt Ave., 
to Willets Point Boulevard and thence to Main 


ark, 
) the 


rinity Pl.; Church St., Broadway 7th Ave., 59th 

Si), 5th Ave., 60th St., and via tunnel under East 

} er and Welfare Island to Queensboro Plaza sta- 

, Long Island City, where connections are made 

the Astoria and Flushing “L’’ Lines. A 

ich of the Broadway (BMT) Line extends 

8 the main line at Fiatbusn Ave. #xtension 

Willoughby St., via Flatbush Avenue Exten- 

bn, Manhattan Bridge, and Canal St., Manhat- 

m, to Broadway, and Canal St., where it again 
nects with the main line described above. 

e Culver Line is a branch of the Broadway 

) Line branching off fror the main line at 

and thence via 


lin line of the Broadway (BMT) Line at 36th 
and 4th Ave., Brook and thence via 38th 
New Utrecht Ave., 86th St. and Stillwell Ave. 
the Corey Island Terminal. 


i 


d Ave. “L’’ starts at Park Row (old Chat- 
St.) and the Brooklyn Bridge, and runs on 
"Row to the Bowery, at Chatham Sauare 
e it connects with the South Ferry branch, 
ice it bends into the Bowery; to Third Ave to 
St., where it crosses the Harlem River and 
_to 3rd Ave. and 145th St. to Botanical Gar- 


~, to 

vate 
Ave., Queens. - 
Line extends from 


4 xington Ave. to Broad- 
Parkway. 


rth tunnels under the Hudson River from Jer- 
ty to ‘Morton St., New York. Started No- 


. and up Sixth Ave. to 3. 
abiod March, 1904; sompleted in 1910. 


. 


Hudson Riyer extend from Penn- 
n ed Beco New York, to Newark, 
. Work started April 1, 1904; completed in 


New York City—Subway, “L” and Surface Roads 


The Hudsog Tubes were put in service on! since 1903. 


893 


RR eee Re OL ee ee 
St., Flushing, to which service was extended on 
January 21, 1928. 

‘fhe original subway, built by John B. McDonald 
and financed by August Belmont and associates, 
was opened and grctated in 1904—from the Brook- 
lyn Bridge to 145th St., and Broadway (via Park 
Row, Elm and Centre Sts., 4th Ave., 42nd St., and 
Broadway), on Oct. 27; to 157th St. and Broadway, 
On Nov, 12; to 145th St. and Lenox Ave., on Nov. 
23; and over the Westchester Ave. branch, from 
3rd Ave. to West Farms, on Noy. 26; through the 
Harlem River tunnel, to 180th St., on July 10, 
1905. The extension south on Park Row to Fulton 
St., was opened and operated in 1905, on Jan. 16: 
to Wall St. on June 12; to Bowling Green, on July 
10; to South Ferry, on July 10. The extension on 
Broadway to 22ist St. was operated on March 12, 
1906; to 242nd St., and Broadway, on Aug. 1, 1908. 

The trains south on Broadway were operated 
from Bowling Green, through the original East 
River tunnel, to Borough Hall, Brooklyn, on Jan. 
9, 1908; to Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, on May 1, 
1908; to Utica Ave., via Eastern Parkway, Brook- 
lyn, and to Flatbush and Nostrand Aves., Brook- 
lyn, on Aug. 23, 1920; through service to New Lots 
Ave., on Oct. 31, 1924. 


The Sea Beach Line is a branch of the Broadway 
(BMT) Line. leaving the main line at 59th St. and 
4th Ave., Brooklyn, via private right of way and 
thence to Avenue Z, where it connects with the 
West End Line and terminates at the Coney Island 
Terminal. ; 

The Brighton Beach Line is a branch of the 
Broadway (BMT) Line, leaving the main line 
at DeKalb Ave. and Flatbush Ave. Extension, 
and thence via Flatbush Ave. to Prospect Park, 


and thence to Sheepshead Bay, to Brighton Beach, 


to Coney Island Terminal. 

The Nassau St. Loop and Center St. Loop 
extends from a commection with the Broadway 
(BMT) Line at the foot of Whitehall St. and 
the East River, Manhattan, to the Williamsburg 
Bridge, connecting in Brooklyn with the Broadway 
(BMT) ‘“‘L’’ Line, which extends to 168th St.. 
Jamaica, and also to the Manhattan Bridge, con- 
necting in Brooklyn with the BMT subway lines. 

The i4th St.-Canarsie Line extends from 14th 
St. and 8th Ave., Manhattan, via 14th St: and 
under the East River to North 7th St., Brooklyn, 
to Rockaway Parkway and 105th St., to Canarsie. 
Shore. 


“L”? LINES IN MANHATTAN, BRONX 


dens, Bronx Park. North of Fordham Road the 
Webster Ave. extension runs north via Webster 
Ave. to Gun Hill Road, to the White Plains Ave. 
extension. 

sae aoth St., the “‘L’’ connects with the Inter- 
borough subway elevated line that runs on West- 
chester Ave., and operates over that line to 
Freeman Street. ; 


“ZL” LINES IN BROOKLYN AND QUEENS 


e Brighton-Franklin Line extends via private 
EE a from Fulton St. and Franklin Ave., 
where it connects by transfer with the Fulton St. 
Line (IND Division) to Prospect Park, where it 
connects with the Brighton Beach Line of the 
BMT Division. 

The Astoria Line extends from Queensboro Plaza 
Station, Long Island City, via 2d Ave., to Ditmars 
Ait ushing Line extends from Queensboro 
Plaza Station, Long Island City, via Queen Boule- 
vard and Roosevelt Ave., to Main St., Flushing. 

Broadway-Jamaica ‘‘L’’ described under Nassau 
St. Subway and Center St. Loop. 


HUDSON AND MANHATTAN RAILROAD 


Is under Hudson River from Jersey 
Beatty fo the Church St. Terminal Building Gen 
landt, Church and Fulton Sts.), New York 
Started May, 1905; opened for traffic, 1909. 
Tunnels (consisting of two single track tubes) ex- 
tend from the Hoboken terminal of the Lacka- 
wanna Railroad to Washington St., Jersey Gy. 
with connections to the Pennsylvania and e 
railroads. P 


OTHER TUBES UNDER THE RIVERS ‘ : 
Nov. 27, 1910, at which time the road was electri- 


tween Long Island City and Manhattan 
ae aes Electrification had been in progress 


a 


ee a eo 
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Manhattan crosstown tunnels from the Penn-|° proach in open cut. to Homestead, west of 
sylvania Railroad Station, mentioned above, Palisades. The first tube was opened for traffic: 
across New York under 32nd and 33d Sts. to;First, seis ; a ee 
Ave. Started July, 1905, completed in 1910. 
There are two tunnels, each with two tracks. 
The tunnels are built of concrete with the 
ae about 60 feet below the surface of the 
street, ; 
East River tunnels connect with the crosstown 
tunnels and extend under the East River to 
Long Island City. Started September, 1904; 
( _ completed in'1910. Four separate tubes. 
| Holland Vehicular—Twin tubes under the Hudson I S \ a 
' (North) River, 9,250 feet in length, from Canal is by way of the New Midtown Highway 
, Manhattan, to Twelfth St., Jersey City. Twenty-first Street. (Van Alst .Ave.), Li 


St. 
Opened to commercial traffic at 12.01 a.m. Nov. Island City. / ‘ 
ree is at 36th St., east | 


1927. Work started Oct. 12, 1920. The Manhattan Plaza is 
The Lincoln (midtown Hudson) Vehicular, con- Second Avenue. ae 
- sists of twin tubes under the river approximately Battery-Brooklyn-Governors Island Tunne’ 
8,000 feet long, from 38th St., Manhattan, to proposed tube under water, is to carry veh 
- Weehawken, N. J.,°with an express highway ap- traffic to and from Manhattan. ' ; 


reef Bs “1,” SUBWAY AND BUS TRAFFIC (REVENUE PASSENGERS) 


Year Interborough Interborough |.B.M.T. “‘L”’ & Independent 
(Fiscal) | ‘“‘L’’ Lines Subway Lines Subway Lines City Subway 
1920.......| 369,034,477 586,098,633 376,782,635 

da ts 736,820,672 591,256,029 
986,672,286 714,433,616 
800,759,169 598,231,061 202,975,574 
814,217,041 608,904,130 236,065,648 
799,647,996 590,488,471 9,051,0 
764,180,529 550,221,684 
756,851,753 543,050,814 
760,879,397 539,764,476 
765,321,661 519,098,695 
745,430,944 529,389,089 
763,372,065 549,881,213 


_ Note—Exclusive of Staten Island Rapid Transit road, which carried 10,683,432 passengers a 
942 calendar year. ~ > va 
BMT bus traffic (fiscal years): 1941, 78,475,697; | (fiscal years): 1941, 193,698,341; 1942, 200, 
: ue 1942, 128,929,410; 1943, 148,704,565. 1943, 207,992,175. iD 
5 Ee i a r Total Operating Revenues of New_ 
BMT trolley traffic (incl. South Brooklyn Rail- | Transit System and South Brooklyn Railwe , 
1942 ay 


“way Co.) (fiscal years): 1941, 335,700,309; 1942, | (fiscal years): 1941, $115,779,650; 
_ 315,501,255; 1943, 353,245,016. A 297; 1943, $125,937,769. x 
| privately operated bus lines in New York City | g.7gume from operation: 1941, $27,783 


; sya a cet 610,786,764; 1942, 667,784,036; Excess of revenues over operatin : 
: 090,000. : 3 3 g expens' 
Ta oS $28,150,124; 1942, $21,915,383; 1943, $25,272, 4 
Privately operated trolley lines. in New York City | * Partly estimated. 


Out of Town Travel in 1942 : é . 


Source: The Transit Commission a 
from 23,372,295 passengers in 1941 to 


passengers in 1942. 
' The number of commuters enterin 


_ | The total of passengers transported in and out of 

the city (1942) by railroads and ferries was 291,- 

154,442, an increase over 1941 of 34,677,504 or 13.5%. 
_ Trunk line railroad passenger service-totaled 221,- ree ane ferry was reported as 92,913,48 

227,248 in 1942, as against 184,989,536 in 1941. On | mission eee eee ot es eae ee 

; privately | Guetstes. ferries there was a decrease | the city at 175,546 enum Oh cae 


New York City Food Supply 
Source: Bureau of Consumers Service, Department of Markets 
1940 1941 
Kod op ay ee BAG 5,194,450,000 4,912,975,000 — 


257)187,866 52): 
4 meer meiner fama Ser dae 
PpWeebe MOURGB) «covet... +owtcss chivas ees 74,882,720 91,052:779 
x, atry (ounds)... eee 248)172,200 233/813/919 
<3 BUMS) eee ee sees tee Baer ork 126,560,000 | 113,856,000 _ 
Pemmereh rere e et a Rc? a a a 675,787,156 
Sie eR Ohccuy. re 205,882,809 
ea eee 132/455,945 
pa 487,050,911 
20,010,472 
ae 7,503,723 
i : 185,365 "67 
: Coy Caley hy 2.3 gee Grea ee 4 26,323,836 32,3449 


1,555,213,417 1,700,240,197 
Average Annual Imports, 55,000,000 pounds. ANS 


- 
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ie The Water Supply of New York City 
, Source: eee oe Department of Water Supply, Gas, and Electricity 
a apac- Area Capac- 
gl Acre ~ | ‘tom, [Mtiii'n|| Reservoirs Sa. | done in 
o S| Miles} Feet als. Actes | vijles Feet ‘Gus. 
Catskill System Crot. F'ls, Div ‘ 
Schoharie......... 1,145.0 1.79 | 1,130.0} 19,583||Tideus ee 663.4 1048 308.43 7,599 
Ashokan, FB. Basin.| 5,131.2] 8.02-| 588.03] 82,238|| Amawalk.” 606.1} 0.947| 401.47| 7/070 
okan, W, Basin.| 3,184.0) 498 591.0} 48,240/| Cross River 769.2) 1.202] 331.47] 10)898 
MMSE hei ia 202 < 2,218.3] 3 47 357.0] 30,573|| Muscoot.. . .. | 1,366.1] 1.822] 199.55] 5:705 
BSI oss 121.1) 0.19 |. 451.02} — 948)| New Croton. /!.._| 2'259.2| 31530] 201/56] 282110 
Wampus.......... 45.6] 0.07 | 455.18 99 Lake Mahopac. « .. 560.0] 0.875] 659.55] 575 
: — = ft eee MIP... os. 2d 101.1 158 pe 565 
‘Total. ; SESS at 11,845.2|}18.52 181,681)|| Lake Gleneida... . 168.9 Oba bodes ae8 
Groton System Lake Gilead.......| 122.2] 0.191| 496.55 380 
Ree eC orners.<. . force Sen ag sane ost Pond.... 69.1} 0.108) 778.55 170 
x dle raul. 83 1.692 73.55 ids nite Pond.......| 115.2} 0.180) 830.05 200 
, Bratich, Sodom..| 456.8] 0.898] 416.55] 5,243|/ Total......... 
ration, Sodom. 856. me) 216.08) 524 ‘ota - |10,586,2/16.586)...... - {103,075 
Croton Falls, Main! 1,062.4] 1.660] 311.32] 14'839]| Grand total... . }22,431.4 35.106)....... 284,756 
a The deepest well on Long Island is at Point Lookout—1,266 feet. 
+. WATER CONSUMPTION IN NEW YORK CITY—(AVERAGE) PER DAY 
ar, Figures Show Millions and Tenths of Millions of Gallons 
TYear Ma’n. Priv Year |Ma’n. ] Pri 
. 1.)| Brx. | Bkin.| Que. | Rich s. | Total]) (Cal.) | Brx. | Bkin.| Que.| Rich.| Cos. | Total 
7910...) 331.0] 143.1] 12.6 | 8.9 | 32.9 | 528.5//1937...| 545.4] 257.2] 90.0] 25.4 | 59.3 | 975.3 
i813. 41.3} 128.8] 13.0 | 11.5 | 33.6 | 528.2]/1938...| 537.0] 273.5] 87.5] 22:3 | 60.0 | 980.3 
*") 466.2] 187.2] 18:1 | 18.4 | 45.0 | 734.9]/1939-- 2} 545.6] 2695] 99.4] 23:5 | 64.1 |1,0021 
1925...| 492.9] 233.0] 45.9 | 21:7 | 45.2 | 839.6|/1940-:°| 487.8] ‘260.3] 93.0] 21:2 | 60.4 | ‘922.7 
“y 5b4.4 258.4 78.2 29-8 54.5 385.3 1941... 508 -8 267.8 102.7| 22.0 | 63.4 | 964.2 
-- | 354.41 258.41 78.2 | 29:8 | 64.51 985.3 : bet iala) cl 
"Work is in progress on a new water supply system, the Delaware, which will add three storage 


sseryoirs of a combined capacity exceeding 230,000 million galions, and a daily safe yield of 540 mil- 


‘ion gallons. On completion of the Dela 


Ware system New York City will have a dependable suppl. 
1500 million gallons, or 614 million tons of water per day. to furnish this Sana legen 


age area of more than 1,700 square miles, an area greater than the entire land area of the State of 


Rhode Island. 


] d@ Bronx—Croton water was in- 
Beeeohatien, one the Bronx River in 1884; the 
Byram in 


1896. 
‘The Catskill supply, introduced in 1917, is ob- 
Binesi from the Schoharie and Esopus watersheds 
mn Catskills. 

Schoharie watershed with a drainage area 
14 square miles lies north of the aoe in the 
and er section of the Catskill Mountains. 
flow of Schoharie Creek is intercepted by 
@ dam which forms the Schoharie reservoir. 
Ashokan reservoir lies 14 miles west of the 
json at Kingston, N. ¥., and 98 miles from the 

hern city boundary. It is in the Esopus water- 
, which has a drainage area of 257 square 


Croton watershed, 22 miles north of the 


The 
y line, has an area of 375 square miles and a 
_of 300,000,000 gallons daily. 
Cai th Catskill system together with 


e 
: 3 yklyn system furnish the entire supply 
P ates th the exception of the Twenty- 


, wi 
th Ward, which is supplied by the N. Y. Water 


vice cond 
Queens— cit: - lies the First, Second, 
nird and Firth W. fhe remainder of the 
water co 
borough is qipelied by 2 priva sees: 


» Catski 
jy to the borough, the other half 
to les by the City and private water com- 


; sources. 
nd—The Borough is supplied from the 
en system, supplemented. by a small amount 
n local wells. Silver Lake reservoir, the terminal 
‘yoir for the Catskill system, is in this bor- 


The ¢ the Catskill system was about $189,- 
( Bear wtlich $29,000,000 was for the Schoharie 


he city, in 1942, got $38,562,678 from the sale 
f wal 


ill Vie ryoir is in Yonkers, just north of 
MN Me ork City line and 15 miles south of 


is crossed by a tunnel wholly 
 Hiudson River depth of 1,114 feet below sea 
between a shaft at Storm King Mountain 
the west bank and another shaft on the east 
of the river at Bre: 


out 1,600 nozzles, 

in See coaphere and removal of un 
re) e 2 - 
Be cases other matters causing tastes 


dors. Another basin, containing 3,500 nozzles, 


/ 


is under construction at Kensico Reservoir, to 
aerate Delaware water. 

Within the screen chambers downstream from 
Ashokan and Kensico reservoirs and in the Hil) 
View downtake chamber chlorine gas is introduced 
into the water for the destruction of germ life. 
The gas, which is delivered compressed to a liquid 
state in steel containers, is neutralized or dis- 
sipated before the treated water reaches the dis- 
tribution pipes. 

From Hill View reservoir Catskill water is and 
Delaware water will be delivered into the five 
og ed by two circular tunnels, deep in solid 
Tock. 
from 15 to 14, 13, 12 and 11 feet, is 18 miles long. 
City Tunnel No. 2, which is 17 feet in diameter, 
is 20 miles ine 2 From these two tunnels water 
is brought up through shafts to 37 underground 
valve chambers, from which it is delivered to the 
large trunk mains, many of them 4 feet to 6 feet in 
diameter, in the City streets. ‘ 

From the terminal shafts in Brooklyn two lines 
of pipe, generally 66-inch and 72-inch steel and 
48-inch cast iron, extend to the 438 million gal- 
lon Silver Lake reservoir in Richmond, crossing 
the Narrows by means of flexible jointed cast- 
iron pipe buried in trenches in the harbor bot~- 
tom, one line 36 inches and one 42 inches in 
diameter. 

The cost of the Catskill and Delaware delivery 
system within the City limits, including the two 
City Tunnels, the major pipe-lines and appur- 
tenances, and Silver Lake reservoir, exceed 
ye Stee Service System—The high 

High Pressure Fire Service System—The 

ressure fire service system in Manhattan is 

unded by 34th St., Madison Ave., 24th St., Lex- 
ington Ave., 14th St., 3rd Ave, Bowery, Houston 
St., East River, Battery, North River. There are 


* 


City Tunnel No. 1, reducing in diamater - 


two pumping stations—Gansevoort and West Sts., - 


and Oliver and South Sts. Each station has s 
seetrically driven centrifugal pumps. ,Hither fresh 
or salt water may be used. 

In Brooklyn there are two high pressure fire 
service systems. The one for the business and 
manufacturing districts is bounded by the Navy 
Yard, St. Edward’s St., St. Felix St., Fort Greene 
Place, Fifth Aye., 24th St., Fourth Ave., 39th St. 
and the water front, covering an area of 4.8 square 


miles. The supply is furnished by two stations, one~ 


located at the foot of Joralemon St., and the re- 
serve at Willopeney and St. Edward's Sts. 

ani 
ahiaces, Or B08 acres. The pumping station is af 


West 25th Street and Neptune Ave. 


high pressure system protects’ 


alata 
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i 
Name of Hoypieal _ Address 


Wei General Hospitals (Voluntary) 
Manhattan 


.|117 Beekman St. 
161 East 90th St..... 
Stuyvesant Pk. E. 17th.. 
314 East 15th S8t....... 


324 West 30th St....... 
. Broadway and 196th St. 
-}k019 Madison Ave..... 
-(70 Convent Ave....... 
76th St. and Park Ave.. 


Lutheran; ....... 343 Convent Ave...... 
Midtown........|309 East 49th St....... 
_ Misericordia. .... 531, Hast 86th St........ 
~ Mother Canes .|611 Edgercombe Ave... 
ats unit a inai...../5th Ave, and 100 St.... 
Wav ork, cc:ii) 525 Hast 68th St....... 
ig Pay Tetatcie ; 
ag Diyision)..... .|525 East 68th St....... 
te ox Infirmary 


yr Women and 

pee Waele sky 321 East 15th St......-. 
Y. Polyclinic. ./341 West 50th St. . 

r Post Grad- 

LWAAYADE a.) sin Sir ase 303 Bast 20th St 

ee Ne eh cae taste at 168th St. and Broadway 
- Rockefeller re. York Ave. and 66th St. . 

5 i ee ./59th St. and 9th Ave... 


7th ‘Ave. and foe St. 
eee Ave. and 


hs 
. |446 West 43rd St.. 


.. (1276 Fulton Ave.. 
:|Westchester and Cald- 


237 St. Nicholas Ave. 
.|DeKalb and Ashland Pl. 


: Bon pee and How: 
segs 132 Yarkside AVEC sc. 
igelical 
mess. . 627 Chauncey St....... 
a jater Ry 2265 Cropsey Ave...... 
[oly Family. 155 Dean St......3.... 
srael Zion....... 02 10th Ave......... 
DOWISH secs os 555 Prospect Pl........ 
A Island Col./Henry and guky Sts. 
Roches a East N. Y¥. Ave. and 
5 tk p, Junius 8t. : 
; ethodist.. . (506 Sixth St.. 
KE prexiam 
aren ..|/4520 4th Ave 
Beck Crown and Albany Aves. 
i Er oapect "Heist 


03 Washington Ave... 
atherl ine. . ey Bushwick Ave..... 


ry St 
...|Fourth ao: and 17th St. 
rd Ave 


Resse 
Heights. 


Rm stalogia 44-14 Parsons Blvd.. 
hel ae eae Rich- 


Bi PRUE Hospital Fund of New York 


wieeReT 
city 


Name of Hospital 


St. Josephs. ..... 


Richmond é ee 
Richmond Me- 393 Prince Bay Rd.,| 
morale geen « Prince Baya s 
St. Vincents. .... ‘Bard and Castelton| _ 
Aves., W.N. Brighton| — 
Staten Island... .|Castelton Ave., Tomp-| 


kins vilie. 2) tae 


(Vi oluntary) Seth A senehsol at ot eet ate Meitnelate 
Special Hospitals — 


Cancer 
Memorial... 


i 
. 444 East 68th St... 
Chronic 


Jewish Sanitarium|East 49th St. and Ru 
land Road, B’klyn... 

Montefiore ...... Gun Hill Road Es 

Jerome Ave., Bron: 


B’klyn Eye & Ear/29 Greene ansk 
Harlem Bye & Ear|2099 Lexin 

oor Eye&Har|210 East 6: th Bt. 
. Y. Eye & Ear.}218 Second Ave 


Neurological 4 
Neurological Inst. |Ft. ie 

and W. 168th Bt. 
Orthopedic 


ot. Charles...... 


ee 


Tuberculosis 
B'klyn Thoracic. . 
Montefiore 
Sanatorium... . 

| St. Anthony's... 


St. J OBeDE’ sieietaie 

Seton. et 3211 Henry Hudso 

Beton Nazareth. . .|3211 Henry sue 
Fotaleo scat es é 


Women and 


Fe) SA ch. ei Broadway and 1 
Bronx Maternity . |1072 Grand Con 
B'Klyn Women’ 


Can 
House of Calvary.|/Featherbed Lan 
Macombs Road, B 
St Rose's........ 71 Jackson St.. 


Se ii 


Beth Abraham. . .|612 Alberton ve.,, 
jose Hebrew Bers nd Di 
Frances Behervier: Indeperiderig : 
Hebrew Hom lazve Gt Cl = we B: 
5 ome.. ay Ave. 
Holy Comforter. .|196th St. 
mcourse, Bron: 


Con 
rows for Incur- paces! ie apd 3r 


Tot. Homes for 
chronically ill 


rere wenn wens 
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a HOSPITALS AND THEIR CAPACITIES (Continued) 


fame of Hospital Address Capac Name of Hospital Address P apse 
J. 
eae ee ee =i 2S SS SS ae 
‘neral Hospitals(Municipal) Ward Servee Only Special Hospitals 
n nee 
FD CBN 26th St. and First Ave...| 2,949 ¥. C. Cancer|Welfa I 
: Se Welfare Island, E. River.| |8 tute a eee 
By Gouverieur ea ee 50 t Spas e eh RIVERA cckee 2 eee 192 
+ Sa I ae 200 || W Tey ena Ne 
Lege 136th St. and Lenox Ave.| 654 ever tec SE aee 
Paes Welfare Island, E. River} 1,140 ||Communicable eS eae ea 
Kingston Ave..../Kingston Ave. and Bot 
land Rd,, B’klyn.. 510 
u Queensboro 
Southern Blvd., Ford- PAVUHOD «50 6 <« Lott’s Lane, Jamaica. . 54 
CS SLY aaa 460 Richmond Castelton Corners, 
Aa Bae Concord Ave., 141st St.. 430 Borough........|  Richmond,......)... 36 
eee Walton Ave., 168th St... 466 || \Willard Parker...|Foot of East 16th Street 433 
Ree ee et efee senor esewrss esse erencnnsr Total..... SO ge be tS 5 tk eee ee oie) a ee _ 
% Orthopedic poe 
|Ocean Pkw. and Ave.Z:.| 270 ||_Neponsit Beach. -|Neponsit Beach, Queens} 120 


.....|North Portland Ave. Tuberculosis 
and Auburn P] 284 Municipal Sana- 
peenpoint Dio a torium. .. . |Otisville, Orange County| 418 


St .| _ 300 |} Riverside. . .|North Brothers Island. 332 
s County.. ot Se Sea View.. Bye] on Corners, Rich- a 
mond. >i. -. 2a eee i 
. P| Ga Triboro.........|Parsons Blyd. and 82nd 
teens Dr., Jamaica. ....... 557 
General.. .|16ist St. and 82 Drive, ——— 
isolation Beds! Jamaica PLOEAR Ks. <5 stdin < on! e's < bales as 3,071 
included) Total special hoe- 4 
1 General Va os ee, BACAR. o, . ocuicod chee ees cee eee 6,305 
/ _hospita (SERS See 10,864 |/Total all hospitals|.../................. 117,169 


MEDICAL CENTERS 
are five corporate units of the Columbia- 3. The Babies Hospital of the City of New York. 
yterian Medical Center (Broadway-Riverside 4. The Neurological Institute of New York. 
W. 165th St. to W. 168th St.), as follows: 5. The New York State Psychiatric Institute and 
The Pr Presbyterian Hospital in the City of New | Hospital. The Herman Knapp Memorial Eye Hos- 
, including: The Presbyterian Hospital, The potoerds has been merged in the Columbia-Presbyterian 
Hospital for Women, the Vanderbilt Clinic, 
"Squier Urological Clinic, the Stephen vV. eTEn New York Hospital (York Ave., East 68th St. 
tness Private Patient Pavilion. The Presby-.| to East 71st St.; office, 525 East 68th St.) includes 
n pocepitel School of Nursing; The Institute of | in its group the ‘Lying-in Hospital, Manhattan Ma- 
almology ternity and Dispensary, Nursery and Child’s Hos- 
4 "The Columbia University Group, including: | pital, Payne Whitney Psychiatric Clinic, and is as- 
Dental t of Physicians and Surgeons, the School | sociated with Cornell University Medical College; 
Z eae and Surgery, the School of Oral | also the New York Hospital—Westchester Division 
ane, the DeLamar institute of Public Health. / for Mental Diseases at White Plains, N. Y¥. 


Police and Crime Statistics in New York City 


Source: The Police Commissioner 
Arrests 


Arrests 


—-  — — Police Police} Police 
) |Homi-| Other |Tot. all} Force . (Cal.) |Homi-| Othe Dept. 
cide | Fel.’s | Crime cide | Fel.’ Expend. 


No. No. i No. No. No. Dollars 
50} 465,576) / 18,633 seis 5941 19,346|64, 619,268 
77 ,324| 19,333 2 ras 9) 
doscsta| 1938 
556,640 197331] 59,211 194 12'578| 937,764 y 
98} 732,233) 19,331) 61,132,1 - 11,914 17,582|66, 591, 692 
826,887} 19,332 
ta of Police Force, 18,817. 
res for expenditures cover the fiscal year July 1, 1941, to June 30, 1942. 


New Cost of Living Index for New York City 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Dept. of Labor, 1935-’39 = 100 


Fuel, 
electric-| House- | Miscel- 
sf and |furnish-| laneous 


Allitems Clothing] Rent 
ice ings 


97.0 102.4 99.9 101.8 
37-0 101.5 98.6 100.8 
98.9 100.5 98.5 99.4 
98.6 100.0 99:9 99. 
96.3 99.8 99.3 97.8 
93.7 99.8 97.8 97.3 
100.6 99:8 98.0 99:9 
97.1 100.7 98.7 | 100.9 
99:8 101.9 100.1 98.4 
101.1 101.1 99.6 7.5 
99.1 101.0 99:8 ‘0 
98.6 101.2 100.8 96.6 
99.8 101.6 103.5 96.6 
106.7 103.1 10314 100.1 
109.8 109.7 104. 106.9 
112.5 111.3 103.3 111.2 
116.5 122'3 405.6 117.2 
“June 1 120.4 125. 104.6 118.5 
December 15 132.3 126.2 109.2 117.9 
ease a ee 137.2 129. 110.7 119.1 
verages—(1935) 99.2; (1936) 99.4; (1937) 102.0; (1838) 100.0; (1939) 99.5; (1940) 109.8; 


oan; (1942) 114.7. 


‘ 
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898 : New York Cay Pees 
Chief Parks in’ the’ City of New York 


Source: Official Records of the Department é 
nee (Pigures in parentheses indicate area in actes) ~ 
: geet PARKS WITH GOLF COURSES rn BBN 
; BRONX 


Van. Cortlandt (1,132.35), Broadway, Jerome Ave., | Pelham Bay (2,130.71), Eastern Blvd. Eastc 
Van Cortlandt Park. Sou and Yonkers City line. 2n0 Hutchinson River, 1 ears eles 
5 Course 18 holes, 5,383 yards, par 68, club house, ~* Bost Road and Shore Road, 18 holes, 6,636 ya 
lockers, showers. 72, Pelham Bay course, Shore R 
-Mosholu Golf Course, Jerome Ave. and Holley Bplit Rock Road, 18 holes, 6,559 yards,” 
“Lane, Woodlawn, 18 holes, 5,145 yards, par 65,| One club house serves Split Rock an 
club house, showers, lockers. Bay. Showers, lockers, restaurant, 
s QUEENS. ; 
Clenzriew (121. 2), Belt Parkway, Bayside, 18 holes, Club house, restaurant. 
6 yards, par 71. Club house, ‘showers, lock-'| Forest Park (538), Park Lane, Unio \ 
AS ne restaurant. Park Lane south. Course, Park Lane Sout 
Kissena (222.89), Underhill Ave., 164th St._Course, Forest Parkway, 18 holes, 6,115 yards, 
North Hempstead Turnpike and Fresh Meadow Club house, lockers, showers.. . 
F ‘Road, ‘Flushing, 18 holes, 4,750 yards, par 64. ; ayy" 
BROOKLYN hy 


hes = 
- Dyker Beach (242. 42), Seventh Ave., 86th St. Bay. Course, 86th St. and 7th Ave.,18 hol 
3 14th Ave., th Hamilton Reserv. and Gravesend yards, par 72. Club house, lock Ts, showers 


: RICHMOND 
‘Silver, Lake (207), Forest Ave. to Clove Road.| La Tourette (580), Forest Hill and Lon 
_ Course, Forest Ave. and Victory Blvd., 18 holes, Course, Forest Hill and London Road, 
* 1G; 108 yards, par 70. Club house, lockers, showers, 6,681 yards, Par. 72. Club che voekers, sh 
restaurant. # 
a2 GOLF FEES ’ 
“Season -Permit—$5. 00. An additional charge of | Date Permit—Monday to Friday ‘ine 
0 cents is made on season permits for weekday | Saturday, Sunday and Holidays, $1. 
lay. ‘On Saturday, Sunday and holidays an ad- | Lockers, $5.00. Daily Lockers, 25c. 
1 Saree. os 50 cents per day is made. Single 
Y PARKS WITH SWIMMING POOLS 
MANHATTAN 
Amsterdam Ayes. 
W. 60th St. near 11th Ave. 
, Thomas Jefferson (15.524), W. “111th 
Ave., W. 114th St. pen: Picmere” Rives 
H hbridge 118.77), 155th St. to Dyckman St., | Twenty-third St., at A’ 
— W. of atk em River Driveway, Edgecombe and | John Jay, E. 77th St. ad “Cherokee: 
: i BRONX 


} se ), " Ae BROOKLYN f 

‘Sunset (24.50 5 Ave., Tth Ave., 41st to 44th Sts. | Red Hook (56.36), Clinton, Ba; ends a 

NagcCarren- (35.71), Nassau. Ave., Lorimer St.| Betsy Head (10.55), Hopkinson, « a 
Leonard St., Bayard St., No. 12th St. Livonia Aves. P TEA) ae 

ie aa QUEENS : 

Astoria (56. 25), East River, Ditmars. 19th St., 25th Ave. ‘ae 

Flush ; Meadow Park, Amphitheatre, Grand’ Central Parkway and Horace Harding Bo ev: 

: E fe) RICHMOND 

Richmond Terrace at Faber St. | Tompkinsville, Yictory Blvd. near 

ADMISSION FEES TO SWIMMING POOLS 

~ Weekdays ena: Saturdays from 10 A.M. to 12:30 | and all day on Sundays and 

mi 1M. there is a free period for children under 14 | 9-cent charge for children 3. Rolidgy 
years of age in the swimming pools. No adults | and a 25-cent charge for children - cae 

‘are admitted to the pool areas during this free | and adults at the swimming Pools. 

<. pertod.. After 1 P.M. on weekdays and Saturdays | Federal Tax. ‘ 
(ps h, 326 Rivington St.; Carmine St ay oon Rete Pl 5 Ri wees 

p aruc r utgers Place, utgers Pl.; 

na “and Clarkson St.; Hast 23rd Street, 23rd St. | 407 West 28th St.; gers Le 
ni 


‘* 


ie 


gees River; "East 54th Street, 342 East 54th St.; | 59th St.: West 134th Street, % We: 
PARKS WITH BEACHES 
BRONX 


a QUEENS s : 
| foeab ‘Riis (234.50}, Jamaica Boy, Atlantic Ocean and Beach 149th § Pe 
Ri oe (166. 50); Atlantic Ocean, from Beach 2nd St. to Beach iadth St. ate = 3 Ne 
BROOKLYN S 
va - Coney Island, Ww. 37th St. to Coney Island Ave, ier RNY 
: Porat ’ 
1 Yen Beach, F. D. Roosevelt Boardwalk and Beach, Ft. Wadswo: ‘ 
Wolfe’s ete Park, Cornelia Street, east of ee aadlevenae bhi kod ory Sia ; 
eee are parking fields (25c a day) in Jacob Riis Park and Orchard Beach. ae 
; ee i ADMISSION FEES TO BEAC 
eis, a 25 cents parking eharge for automo- | and 25 cents fi ) 
sin The lockers cost 15 cents for a child locker, | for aresciner gener bom 4 with 50 


OTHER CHIEF PARKS | \ Se 
ae MANHATTAN Ar tee 
’ Battery (21.2), Foot of Broadway and State St.| ‘“Cleopatra’s Ni x F 
aa, Green (0.517), Broadway and Whitehall | the Mefcopelitan iwenad Sentra 
’ f is park, established by the Common Coun-| Heliopolis between 1460 B.C., an 
if { uae it ye a bow! Tie ie rededicated on | commemorate the poem 
Ap a historical pageant, Th 
-_ Bryant (8.603) Fifth to Bixth Aves 40th Bt to| and the’ Vaney ue 


4 
Central (840. 01), Fifth Ave. to 8th Ave, (Centr: 
“Park West), 59th St. to 110th St. : “i 


ong Bay, Orchard Beach. 


New York City—Parks; Grant’s Tomb a 899 


aT Pp = 8 o 0.16 Mt. Mor: to Madison Ave. 
to — $ of New York it was set up in a Morris (2 
( ), ris 2) 


-1 

Hail (10.281), rate eh Park Row and Cham- | p=" 120th St. to E. 124 
5: The ; am- | Randalls Island (193. 97), East and Harlem Rivers. 
st wer (93.35) 3 Montgomery to E. 12th St., along Sate 7 stadium to seat ee 21,400 persons; 
W: .09), Rivers for adults: ai, grounds; open play areas 
t. Se nan fo Dyckman. Sts Ste ahs ek eos other features. large children’s Playground: and 

» Riverside Drive to Broadway, | Riverside Park 

Pall Cig 03), 1 Dyckman St., ‘H way. | "River, and St to teeth Ree” Tons Hudson 
_and | Harlem ship ¢ i an ai, udson River ee a eae 22), St. Nicholas Ave., W. 130th St. 
way, m St. to Inwood Hill | Carl Schurz (13.42), Ave. B, 84th to 89th Sts. and 


‘ison Square Ae Se Br East River. 
23d St. to 26th ), Broadway, Madison Ave., Tompkins Square (10.50), Aves. A to B, E. 7th to 


tan Sear (1.57), Central Park W., Tith | _ E. 10t 

‘St. to 81st St. and Columbus Ave. Union Square (3. a Broad 

ngside (31.24), W. 110th St. to W. 1234 St., Ave. and 17th S$ adway and 14th St., 4th 

anhattan, Morningside Aves. to Morningside wei and W. 4 aan (B. 6), Fifth Ave. and Waverly 
"4 . an 4th St. 


BRO 
el Usteioes Fr St., E. 210th St., Southern } McCombs Dam bs .30), Harlem River, E, 158th 
= » E. t, erome Ave., to River Ave. 
waves. ont Park (38.23), Clay, Mt. Eden and Teller | Old are No. he . 64), Reservoir Ave. froin Sedg- 
ae | wic ve. to niversity Ave. 
(5.14), W. 188th St. to W. Fordham Rd. | poe (2. 33), Grand Concourse, Kingsbridge Rd., E. 
Point (171.00), Old Ferry Pt., ee 


| and University ‘Ave. 
ree ene nn | mire 00, tn aio Pa 
‘ort © (10.0), Pennyfield Ave., - 

and Lon ‘sland Sound, : Shore Drive St, James (11,39). E. 191st to E, 1934 Sts., Jerome 

uiden an paul) Aves., B OD, BYES. 
k Boulevard and W. 205ih' St. edford | 5+" Mary’s (34.43), E. 149th St., St. Ann’s Ave., 
Hudson Memorial (4.07). a Ave., | , St. Mary’s Ave 
ppock St. and W. 227th St. Seton Falls (29. 25), E. 233d St. to Pratt Ave., Seton 
Hudson Parkway (141.8), Harlem River to Ave. to Eden Terrace. 
oui at W. 254th St. to Saw Mill River} Franz Sigel (17.47), Grand pete pore ta 
Walton Ave., E. 158th St. to N. Cc. 

Mullaly (17. “oP = 162d St. to McClellan St., Williamsbridge Playground (19. 14). E. abate “st. 
ome to River A and Bainbridge Ave. 


BROOKLYN 
hurst (19.37), Cropsey and 2ist Aves., Bay; _ Brooklyn and Queens is 141.28 acres. 
kway and Gravesend Bay | Lincoln Terrace (20,64), Eastern Pky., Rochester, 
Botanic Garden ( a1. 57), Eastern Park- East New York and Buffalo Ayes. 
, Flatbush Ave., Washington Ave. and Em- | Marine (1,792.0), Flatbush- Gerritsen-Ellmore Aves. 
: vd. to Jamaica Bay. 
er (Children’ $§ Museum) (5.54), Park Place to treed (8.47), ‘port Hamilton Ave., Tth Ave. and 
iS Place, Brooklyn to Kingston Aves. 
wick e 87). Knickerbocker to Irving Aves., oun’ Head (27.1), Shore Rd., Colonial Rd., 68th St. 
we m Sts. Parade Ground (39.50), Parkside Ave., Parade Pl., 
r ). ee Ave., E. 80th to E. 93d Caton Ave., Park Circle and Coney Island Ave. 
t d Schenck Prospect (526.25), Prospect Park W., Prospect Park 
(10. 3, Pushing to Park Ayes., Navy to No.- lees Parkside Ave., Ocean’ Aye., to Flat- 
us. ve. 
"Greene. ee. Myrtle Ave., De KaJb Ave., Beatie fee 73), Sea Breeze Ave., W. 8th to W. 


: orden 22), No. of Jamaica Ave., from War- Tompkins (7.81), Tompkins, Marcy, Lafayette and 
St. to Force Tube Ave. The total area in Greene Aves. ‘ 


QUEENS 
md (464.84), C. Parkway to Northern ; Cunningham (459.27), Horace Harding Blvd., Motor 
evard and osird Street. Pk’way, 210th St. 


en Flushing Meadow (1.257), along Grand Central 
iol prt? ot AN aed Avenue +,Panrize Parkway from Flushing Bay to Union Turnpike. 

Highland (141.28), Vermont Ave., Highland Blvd. 
ykyille (74 a. Southern Parkway and Brook- | Jacob Riis (234.50) West End Rockaway Peninsula. 
> Boulevar Juniper Valley (50.24), N.Y. Connecting R.R. to 


Geo. H. Y . Dry Harbor Rd., 62d and 63d A 
and. oS “Ply, Memorta aa ease lias King (11.50), Jamaica to 89th ‘aves.; “isoth to 153d 


28.87), Poppenhusen Ave. to East River, |g," ‘Aibans (9.93), 111th to 113th Aves., 174th Pl. 
j "¢ to 169th St. 
n (45.79), Little Neck, 35th Ave., and | Talimans Island (12.00), Westerly portion of Tall- 
ve, : | mans Island. 


Barret Zoo) (8.11), Cl Ra and eK d Si Rd 
00 e ove an ve. an gens 
eed 1. Bs igs Randolph Walker (5.27), Delafield PL, Bard and 
Vi Davis 
78 an Aa rc Yee. Care Wilisebrosk (156.5), Richmond Ave. and Victory 
(1,256.0), Great Kills, bet. Hylan Blvd. 


Blvd. 
Lower Wolfes Pond (224.36), a Ave. and Cornelia 
pringville "(162.00), Victory Blyd., Travis Ave. ‘ 


ME is Pe eee hie oa 
; Grant’s Tomb ‘ 
bas The Custodian 

The Tomb is open from 9:00 A. M. to 5:00 P. M., 
or sundown. Admission free at all times. 

There are two sarcophagi, one containing the’ 
body of Gen. U. S. Grant; the other that of his 
wife, Julia Dent Grant. 

The bodies of Gen. Grant and his wife are in 
the original caskets of oak which are within cedar 
lead-. Ser boxes, and both of these are in the 
sarcop! 

ro in fe the tomb are bronze busts of the generals 
who were on Grant's staff in the Civil War—Sher- 

Set ap a man, Sheridan, Thomas, Ord and McPherson. 

porary tom! the body 1. #4897) Gen Grant was born at Point Pleasant, Clermont 
in the Mausoleum; the dedication cere- | County, Ste (April 27, 1822) and died (July 23, 
re held (April 27, 1897). 1885) at Mt, McGregor, Saratoga, N. Y. 4 


an 
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: New York 


i The question most frequently asked officials of 
the New York Zoological Park (familiarly known 
as the Bronx Zoo) probably is: What effect has the 

~ war had on the Zoo? 

.The answer is: Almost none. 

_ It happened that “The Greatest Zoo in the. 

World” entered the war period with the largest 

number of animals in many years and with a long- 

“term program of reconstruction and modernization. 
- Most of the major-items in the Zoo’s plan for 
- making itself over will have to wait until critical 
materials are available after the war, of course, 
but a great many lesser plans were put into effect 
the past year without running into new con- 

struction restrictions. 

The two principal changes in exhibits were in 
- the interior of the Gorilla House to give greatly 
expanded quarters for the Zoological Park’s baby 

- \ gorillas, and the creation of a beautiful series of 

3 “Shabitat’’ cages in the main Bird House. 
; / The first of these latter was a ‘‘Jewel Room” 
Aor the exhibition of rare and beautiful humming- 
jbirds from South America. Ten small cages; 
, Planted with flowers and tropical foliage, were set 
_ { in the wall of a darkened room. Only the cages 
' are lighted, and in these the hummingbirds flit 
rom flower to flower, or sip from hidden vials 
containing an artificial nectar. The spectators, 
standing in the dark, see the shimmering, irides- 
cent colors of the birds to the best advantage. 


__ Near the beginning of the year the bird collec- 
. tion was enriched by the most extraordinary collec- 
- Costa Rican birds ever brought into the 


Source: 


_ The New York Botanical Garden occupies 280 
‘acres of diversified land in the northern and 
_ western parts of Bronx Park. The Bronx River; 
with a gorge and waterfall, is one of its natural 
features. Along the’ banks of the fiver is the 
_. Hemlock Grove, including more than 3,000 native 


trees... 4 
The gates of the Garden are open daily from 
0 a.m. to one-half hour after sunset. Admission to 
the, grounds and the display is free at all times. 
The museum includes a herbarium of more than 
» 2,000,000 pressed plant specimens; a reference 
—lbrary of hearly 50,000 bound volumes; exhibits of 
_ Plants growing naturally within 100 miles of the 
' City of New York; a synoptic collection, that_is, 
_ specimens representing the principal plant families 
of the world; a display of the important economic 
' plants of the world; and fossil plants, the ancient 
ancestors of the plants now living. There also is a 
-\ collection of historic microscopes. The museum 
building contains also an auditorium in which 
nan popular illustrated lectures dealing with plants or 
_ their culture are given on Saturday’ afternoons 
_ during the greater part of the year. 
The main conservatories house thousands of 


WG, (aagrm Brooklyn Botanic Garden 


Source: An Official of the Institution ca 2 


_. “The Brooklyn Botanic Garden occupies a tract of 
- about 50 acres located between Washington and 
_, Platbush Avenues, south of Eastern Parkway. The 
a central part of the Garden contains the Systematic 
Section, where living plants of the world are ar- 
- \ fYanged in systematic order, In addition there are 
various, special gardens, such as the Rose, Rock, 
_. Wild-Flower, Horticultural, Wall, Iris, Water, Ex- 
perimental, Children's, Medicinal, Culinary, Ivy, 

ete. Various guide hooks have been published. 
The Conservatories consist of several ranges, 
where a large number of tender species of plants are 


New York City—Zoo; Aquarium; Botanic Gardens 


Zoological Park (Bronx Zo 


Source: An Official of the Society 


ei, The New York Botanical Garden 


An Official of the Institution 


| A. M. until dusk; on Sundays’ and He 


hummingbirds exhibited in the Jew 
the first specimens ever exhibited 0 y 
umbrella bird. This jet black bird, the size o 
crow, has an umbrella-like topknot which it ¢ 
lower over its head and face at will, Also in + 
collection were 2 dozen specimens of the Costa Ri 
an quetzal, called the most beautiful bird in @ 
New World,” the male of which has an iridesce 
green-blue train almost a yard long. = _ 
There are 254 acres in the Zoological Park . 
Bronx Park, most of it heavily wooded and rock 
The Zoo has 12 major, permanent buildings a 
more than 20 aviaries and large shelters. The an 
mal collections average about 2,500 specimens | 
around 1,000 kinds, including some of the world’s 
greatest rarities—two giant’ pandas, birds of par 
dise, okapi, bongo, umbrella birds, scarlet cock 
the-rock, and very fine series of hornbills, t 


roses, the Children’s Zoo, Farm-in-the-Zoo (whe 
24 kinds of farm animals were exhibited in 19 
the ‘‘African Plains’? moated enclosure, 
me ea track for children, where they ¢ 
camels, llamas, elephants and ponies. _ : 
There are four popular-priced restaurants in 
Zoo, and a luncheon pavilion for basket par 
Photography is encouraged and every facilit: 
given amateurs that is consistent with safe 
Admission to the Zoo is free except on 
Wednesdays and Thursdays when the 
10 cents for adults and 5 cents for children, 
tax. All other days and all holidays are free 


The Aquarium—Plans are being developed fo 
new New York Aquarium, to be built after the 
In the meantime, the brightly-colored 
fishes formerly exhibited in the old Aqui 
Battery Park are on display in the Lion | 
the Zoo. These are set in mural-covered 
beautifully planted tanks. ic 


tender plants from more southern climes. In 
Floral Display House, also the Tropical Ov 
Garden, there is g continuous show from Ni 
through May. The Tropical R ‘For 

istic plantings of begonias, aroids, aqua’ 

cal ferns and of cacti and other succu! 


Worthy of speci Tock ga 
with the adjacent flowering meadow and 
flower garden; the rose garden, flowering 
hardy trees; also the seasonal outdoor « 
beginning in April with four or five ac 


for amateur and professional garde 
teachers and nature study leaders, and fo: 
who are interested in plant life and th 


and literature of gardening.  — 


ha 


mens, and rooms for administrati 
The Garden is open free to the 


open at 10 A.M. Visited by more aoe 1, 7h. 
persons yearly, it makes a contribution to the 
cational and cultural life of the Greater City. 
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Leading Churches in the City of New York 


Source: Official Denominational Records 


io MANHATTAN Synodital_Church of Russia—St. Nicholas Ca- 
ee Apostelic—Holy Cross Cathedral, 580 | thedral, 15 E. 97th St. é aed 


Among other places of worship in Manhattan 
Baptist—Central, 92nd St. and Amsterdam Ave Unitarian—All Souls, Lexington A 
tiverside, 122nd St. and Riverside Drive: First, y a 34 ‘St. bat 


i nde ‘Drive ; ie Feder ped g Ser Ave. and 34th St 
BS way; Judson Memorial, versalist—(Fourth), Church of th v! 
gton St. So.; Madison Ave. Church, cor. | Paternity, Central Park West and 76th St. rina 
tee Orthodox—Holy Trinity Cathedral, 319 E. 
Among other places of worship in Manhattan 
are: Church of the Strangers (Deems sonra 
307 W. 57th St.; Divine Inspiration (Spiritualist), 
20 W. 91st St.; Gospel Tabernaele, 44th St., and 8th 
Ave.; Labor Temple, 2nd Ave. and 14th St. New 
Jerusalem Church (Swedenborgian), 114 E. 35th 
t.; Pentecostal Glad Tidings, 325 W. 33rd_St., 
Spiritualists’, 123 W. 94th St.; Society of Ethical 
Culture, 2 W. 64th St.; Theosophical, 22 E. 8th St. 


BROOKLYN 


Baptist—Temple, 3d Ave. and Schermerhorn St.; 
Emmanuel, Lafayette Ave. and St. James Pl: 
Hanson Flace, at So. Portland Ave.; Sixth 
Ave., at Lincoln Pl. 

Christian Science—First, New York Ave. and 
Dean St. 

Congregational—Central (also St. Paul’s), Han- 
cock St., near Franklin Ave.; Clinton Ave., at La- 
fayette Ave.; Flatbush, Dorchester Rd. and_ E. 
18th St.; Pilgrims, Henry and Remsen Sts.; Ply- 
mouth, Orange St., near Hicks St.; South, Presi- 
dent and Court Sts.; {In 1934 the Church of the 


itst, Central Park West and 96th St.; Second, 10 
7. 68th St.; Third, Park Ave. at 63rd St.; Fourth, 
fort Washington Ave., at 185th St.; Fifth, 342 Mad- 
ison Aye. near 43rd St.; Sixth, 1935 Anthony Ave., 
mnear Tremont Ave.; Seventh, Broadway at 111th 


4 St.; 
555 N. 14ist St.; Society, 262 E. Tremor Ave 
ie Dongregational—Tabernacle, Broadway and 56th 


Disciples of Christ—Centrai Church, W. 8ist 
t., near Columbus Ave. 
Friends’ Quaker)—Meeting Houses: (Hicks- 
ite), BE. 15th St. and Rutherford Pl.; and (Ortho- 
dox), 144 E. 20th St. 

jewish— 


ar 


Plymouth Church of the Pilgrims. { 

Disciples of Christ—Flatbush, Dorchester and 
Marlborough Roads. 

Friends—(Hicksite). 110 Schermerhorn St.; 
(Orthodox), Lafayette and Washington Aves. 

Jewish—Beth-El, 15th Ave. and 48th St.; Beth 
Judah, 904 Bedford Ave.; Beth Sholaum, 399 9th 
St.: Eighth Ave., at Garfield Pl.; Mt. Sinai. State 
and Hoyt Sts. Ria 

Lutheran—Emmanuel, 421 7th St.; Evangelical, 
Schermerhorn St., near Court St.; Good Shepherd, 
4th Ave. and 75th St.; Redeemer, Ditmas Ave., 
at E. 2ist St.; St. Luke’s, Washington Ave., near 
DeKalb Ave.; St. Peter’s Bedford Ave., near De- 
Kalb Ave.; Trinity, 4th Ave. and 46th St.; Zion, 
Henry St., near Clark St. 

Methodist Episcopal—First, ae and Clark 
Sts.; Grace, 7th Ave. and St. J *s Pl.; Hanson 
Place Central, at St. Felix St.; New York Ave. at 
pons St.; Simpson, Clermont and Willoughby 

ves. y 

Moravian—Jay St., near Myrtle Ave. 

Presbyterian—Bediord, Dean St. and Nostrand 
Ave.; Central, Marcy and Jefferson Aves.; First, 
Henry St., near Clark St.; Lafayette Ave., at So. 
Oxford St.; Memorial, 7th Ave. and St. John’s 
P],; Spencer Memorial, Clinton and Remsen Sts.; 
Throop Ave., at Macon St.; Westminster, Clinton 
St. and Ist Pl. 3 

Protestant Episcopal—Christ, Clinton and 
Harrison Sts.; Grace, Hicks St. and Grace Court; 
Holy Trinity, Clinton and Montague Sts.; Messiah, 
Greene and Clermont Aves.; Redeemer, Pacific 
St. and 4th Ave.; St. Ann’s, Clinton and Living- 
ston Sts.; St. John’s, 7th Ave, and St. John’s 
Pl.; St. Luke’s, Clinton Ave., near Fulton 8t. 

Reformed Church in America—Bethany, Cler- 
mont Ave., near Willoughby Aye.; First, of 
Williamsburgh, Bedford Ave. and Clymer 8t.; 
First, Flatbush and Church Aves.; Old First, 7th 
Ave, and Carroll St. : 

Roman Catholic—Holy Name of Jesus, Pros- 


64 
lith St.; Fourth, West End Ave. and 91st St., 
te oa Avye., at 73rd St.; Rutgers, W. 73rd St., 


ay; Scotch, Cei 
End, 165 W. 105th St. 
—C. 


round Corn ansfig' 
.; St. Andrew’s, 127th St. nea: 
Bartholomew’s, 109 E. 50th_ St. 
esant Sq.; St. James’, - 

.; St. Luke’s, Convent Ave. 

St. Mark’s-in-the-Bouwerie, 2nd 
St.; St. Paul’s Chapel, Broadway 


5 at 29th St.; 
Fifth Ave. at 48th St.; West End Col- 


Fort Washington Ave., at 181st St. 
Catholic—St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Fifth 
E. 50th St.; Ascension, 107th St., near 
> Holy Trinity, 205 W. 82d St.: 


Lourdes, De Sales Pl., near Broadway; Our Lady 
of Mercy, Schermerhorn St., near Bond St.; Queen 
of All Saints, Lafayette and Vanderbilt Aves., St. 
Augustine’s, 6th Ave. and Sterling Pl.; St. Charles 
Borromeo, Sidney Pl. and Livingston St.; St. 
Francis Xavier’s, 6th Ave. and Carroll St.; St. 
James Pro-Cathedral Jay and Chapel Sts. : 
Seventh Day Adventist—Washington Ave,, at 
Gates Ave. : 
Swedenborgian—Church of the New Jerusalem, 


t.; St. ignatius Loyola’s, Park Ave. 
Monroe Pl. and Clark St 


and 

’s, 11 EB. 28th St.; St. Patrick’s, 

| vanes 
i ; Pl.; Second, Clinton and Congress Sts. - 

Universalist—All Souls’, Ditmas and Ocean 


Aves. 7 
Jlaneous—Brooklyn Spiritualist Soc., 58 
Serie °PL: Brooklyn Tabernacle, 17 Hicks St.: 
Christian and Missionary Alliance 1560 Nostrand 
ve.. Ethical Culture Soc,, Academy of Music. 


St. 
jon Army—Centennial Memorial Temple, 
14th St. There ate other meeting p! ¢ 
nth Day Adventist—City Temple, 564 W. 


Pilgrims and Plymouth Church merged into the 


pect Ave. and Prospect Park West; Our Lady ore, 


Guitarian Saviour, Pierrepont St. and Monroe — 


a OC Pt ee i i 


The New York 


Source; An Official of the Institution 


‘The Central Building of the New York Public 
Library,' Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street, built by 
the city, as opened May 23, 1911; cost, $9,000,000. 

The branch library buildings usually contain 
lending and reference departments for adults, 
similar departments for children, lecture rooms 
used for meetings for educational purposes and for 
organizations for social betterment. The branch 
libraries work in concert with the schools and pay 
special attention to the Americanization of foreign- 
born citizens. In addition to the branches there 

are the Municipal Reference Library, Library for 
~ the Blind, Bronx Reference Center, Music Library, 

. and Picture Collection (lending). 
' The Reference Department, in the Central 
Building and the Annex at 137 W. 25th St., in 

. addition to their main reading rooms, have special 
- rooms devoted to art and prints, American history, 


be) OTHER LIBRARIES 


American Geographical Society, Broadway and W. 

- 156th St.—Open from 10 A. M. to 5 P. M. 

American Museum of Natural History, Central 
Park West and 77th St. 

American Numismatic Society, W. 156th St, and 


Broadway. : 
of Information, 50 Rockefeller 


J Baan: Library 

er. azo. 

Columbia Univ., W. 116th St. and Amsterdam Ave. 
Cooper Union, Fourth Ave. and 7th St.—Open 8 
_A. M. to 10 P. M. ; A. 
oe Institute, 22 E. 60th St. 

: rick Art Reference, 6 E. 71st St. Admittance by 
fi appointment to students of art. 

Friends (Quakerania), E. 15th sSt.—Open 
Mondays, Wednesdays, Fridays. 

‘Genealogical and Biographical, 122 E. 58th St.— 

5 M.; ciosed on Sundays. 


|. Open 9:30 A. M. to 
Grolier, 47 W. 60th St. 
Hispanic Society, W. 156th. St., near Broadway. 
Historical Society, 170 Central Park West—9 A. M. 
to 6 P. M., except August and holidays. 
Huntington Free,  Westchester:Sq., Bronx. 
aw Library, 42 W. 44th St. 
hare yf 


f 


ata 
“The Brooklyn Public Library has a Central 
Building, 35 branches, three deposit stations, and 
more than 500 agencies fer the distribution of 


this building, built by the City at a cost to datejof 
$5,000,000, is not yet completed. It houses the 
Cataloging, Book Order, Central Registration, 
Ec Central Service, and Library Extension De- 
partments. Special collections, such-as Art and 
_ Music, Science and Industry, are maintained. There 
‘are separate Children’s and Young People’s Rooms. 
Both circulation and reference service, including 
‘readers’ advisory service, is offered to adults. 

+» Twenty-one of the 35 branches are housed in 
buildings erected by Carnegie Funds; 12 are in 
temporary quarters. All branches have reference 
‘service; in addition, special reference work, aimed 


ay 


if The Administration headquarters are in the 
Central Building, 89-14 Parsons Blvd., Jamaica, 
which was built from funds appropriated by the 
_ City and opened to the public April 1, 1930. The 
Central Building houses the Central Circulation, 
Central Children’s, Room, General Reference De- 
‘partment and special rooms devoted to Long Island 
. history and’ genealogy, art and music, business, 
| science and technology, periodicals, and education. 
_ There are 28 branch libraries giving reference 


New York City—Libraries 


Es Brooklyn Public Library a 


Source: An Official of the Library 


RG oh . The Queens Borough Public Library 


Public Library 


maps, manuscripts, music, genealogy, _ Slavonic 
literature, Jewish literature, Oriental literatur 
economics and public documents, periodicals, ‘SC. 
ence, technology, and newspapers. _ 4% 
There are three exhibition rooms, anc © 
leries which are devoted to the Lenox and Stua 
art collections, with portraits of Washington, 
Gilbert Stuart, paintings by Reynolds, Raeburn 
Copley, Turner, etc. The Avery collection of prin’ 


ment, and i,549,402 in the Circulation Departm 
and the Municipal Reference Library; a total 
4,449,192.* ; 


IN MANHATTAN Pr 
Lawyers’, 2 Rector St.—Open 9 A. M, to 5:30 
Masonic, 50 W. 24th St.—Open 7 to 10:30 P. 
Mechanics and Tradesmen’s Soc., 20 W. 44th 
Mercantile, 17 E. 47th St.—8:30 A. M. to 
Methodist, 150 Fifth Ave.—9 A. M. to 5 P. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth Ave. an 
St.—Open daily, 10 A. M. to5 P.M. _ 
Morgan,.J. Pierpont, Library, 33 E. 36th St. 
New zee Secleeys 53 E. 78th St.—Open 9— 
New York University, Washington Square; 
sity Heights. cal 
Russell Sage Foundation Library, 130 E. 22d St. ‘ 
Seamen’s, 25 South St.—Open 10 A. M. to 10 , 
Unioa Th. Sem., Broadway, cor. 120th St.—Open © 
8:45 A. M. to5 P.M. Closed Aug. 15 to Sept. 1 
United Engineering Society, 29 W. 39th St!—Ope 
daily except Sunday, 9 A. M. to9 P.M. ~ 
Young Men’s Christian Ass’n—At_ branc 
Open 9 A. M. to 10 P. M.; Sundays, 2 to 10 
Young Men’s Hebrew Ass’n, Lex. Ave. at 92d St. 
Young Women’s Christian Ass’n—At bran 
Open 9 A. M. to 9:15 P. M., Sundays / 


erence Branch at 197 Montague St. ee 
The Library has a total collection of a) 
mately 1,200,000 volumes. Notable are the co’ 
of music books and stores, books on costum« 
and checker collection, Civil War and Worl 
libraries, and Old Juvenile collection. 5 
The Library’s special services include su 
vf classroom book collections, instruction of 
in the use of the library, story-telling, spon: 
of young people’s clubs, exhibition of m 
from outside maintenance of pictures an 


ee} 
Shafer; Chief Librarian, Milton James 

There are circulation branches in all 
the borough. ; 

Hours: Most branches o) 
9 P.M., Saturday 9 A.M. to 1 
holidays from 2 to 


as well as leading service, 18 eommuni 


In 1943 the library had 796,500 voli 
registered borrowers, and circulated 
umes for home use. The City 
its maintenance for 1942-43 was $' 
Chief Librarian, Louis J. Bailey. 
Bourne Most branches open week days 


New York City—Statue of 


rane Source: Office of the 
The e of Liberty (a Nationa] Monum 
on Bedloe’s Island, New York Harbor, is part ofthe 
- Borough of Manhattan, New York City, and the 
r around it is in New Jersey, was first proposed 
oon after the Civil War by a group of Frenchmen 
led by BE. de Laboulaye. They commissioned one 
ir number, Frederic Auguste Bartholdi, 
‘se ptor, of Alsace, (born 1834, died 1904), te do 
a me work. The U. S. Congress (Feb. 22, 1877) 
ered President Hayes to set apart a site on 
h island, which Bartholdi, on a visit, had sug- 
oat A committee was formed (1874) to raise 
| funds. In France, 180 cities, 40 general councils, 
( ‘Many societies and thousands of people contributed 
eu, :000. In the United States, by the aid of ‘‘The 
_ World,’’ $280,000 was raised for the pedestal. 
'.. The head of the Statue was completed for the 
_ Paris Exposition (1878). The forearm had been 
Mibesition, Philadelphia’ (et) eet oes 
1 * a, ‘ ence it was 
asterred to Madiso: 


b) 


_ ‘Ft. 


sight from base to torch. 


, thickness trom ear to ear.......... 


A ’ outline map on the upper elevator land- 
a skyline charts on the balcony enable the 
sitors to identify the landmarks and skyscrapers 
New York. The Statue is visited by 400,000 visi- 
yin a year. Ac of five cents each way 
the elevator (up or down) to the feet of Statue 
put in effect (1939). The estimate for main- 
nance in 1942 was $44,410. 
' Bedloe’s Island is reached by a ferry from The 
cag The Island lies 2,950 yards southwest 
from Battery. It was named for Isaac Bedloe, 


Source: 


Rockefeller Center, the largest privately-owned 
business and entertainment center in America, is 
located in the heart of New York City, from 48th 
‘to 5ist Sts., between Fifth and Sixth Aves.; 75,000 
men were directly employed in the construction of 
its 14 buildings. Construction of the first—the RKO 
pm uilding—was started in July, 1931. The final 
‘ivet in the 14th and final building—the 20-story 
D. S. Rubber Co. structure at the N.E. corner of 
Hh Ave. and 48th St.—was driven on November 
939, by John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
he surface area of Rockefeller Center covers 
513,575 sq, ft., almost 12 acres, of which 445,600 
. Sahat leased for a long period from Columbia 


The studios and 
Broadcasting Co. are 


ais, ¢ 


aetically every oth 
Bere a testatrante; the Néw York 
t enter, are esta’ nts; 
igeumn of Science and Industry: U.S. Post Office: 


3, eR ERS RS a lea ae a at aa a 
The Statue of Liberty on Bedloe’s Island 


Superintendent of the National Monuments 


Rockefeller Cente Rallio City 


Officials of the Development 
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Liberty; Rockefeller Center 


j 1881) in Paris, Levi P. Morton, the Am 
B é 4 erican Am- 
passador, driving the first rivet. The Statue was 
nished (1883) M. De Lesseps, President of the 
ee Committee, officially presented the Statue 
: Ainbassador Morton (July 4, 1884). The corner- 
8 oe of the oie was laid on Bedloe’s Island. 
SS ug. 5, 1884) and the French vessel, Isere, from 
ouen, France, landed the Statue in New York 
toon Rae ics Geo): the ro of putting the parts 
4 egun ay, k 
dedicated October 28, 1886. ES ee 
The Statue weighs 450,000 pounds (225 tons); 
the copper alone weighs 200,000 pounds, and. is 
3-32 of an inch thick; 40 persons can stand in the 
head. The public is not admitted to the torch. 
The number of steps in the Statue from the top 
of the pedestal to the head is 168; the number of 
mes 7 he wasvatre pe uplifted right arm, 54. 
estal o e Statue is 89 f 

Ga feet ‘at eg : eet in height and 
Tty carries in her left arm, pressed against 
hegre d g hig eecat the Law whic ha: 

on it the date, in block letters (Ju : 
meaning Liberty baged on Law. Oy See 


DIMENSIONS OF THE STATUE 


Ft. |Ip. 

Distance across the eye 216 
Leneth of noge.. .. o.)2 ees eee 4|-6 
Right arm, length 42|0 
Right arm, greatest thickness 12 | 0 
hickness of waist 35.| 0 
Width of mouth 310 
‘Tablet, length. ; 23 [07 
Tablet, width. . 13 | 7 
Tablet, thickness . 2/0 


the patentee under Governor Nicolls, and was 
ceded to the United States in 1800, having been 
used previously for quarantine purposes. Fort 
Wood was built (1811) on the site of an older 
fort. The Fort was abandoned (1937). The island 
is Federal property and is administered by the 
Department of the Interior. ‘ 

The original purpose of the Statue of Liberty was 
the commemoration of Franco-American relations 
during the period of the American Revolution and 

1 in subsequent years. 


government passport bureau; group of 12 land- 
scaped sky gardens; consulates of 19 foreign coun- 
tries; an underground bonded warehouse; man 
special exhibitions; an employee gymnasium; and, 
in season, an outdoor skating pond. 

In gross area, 2,908,903 sq. ft., the RCA Building 
is the largest office structure in the world. 1% has 
a ground area of 99,770 sa. ft., with a frontage of 
155 ft. on Sixth Ave., 472 it. on 49th St., 468 ft. 
on 50th St., and 191 ft. on Rockefeller Plaza. On 
the 70th floor are the Observation Roofs, 904 ft. 
above mean high water level, and 850 ft. above the 
street. These roofs are built on three levels, are 
206 2t. long and 20 ft, wide. From them may be 
seen a panoramic view of the city, its harbors and 
surroundings points of interest. 

The Radio City Music Hall is the largest indoor 
theater in the world and seats 6,200 people. 

A series of sub-surface Concourses—air-condi- 
tioned and flanked by specialty shops—provide 
pedestrian traffic facilities beneath the dite etegt 
and streets, so that it is possible for visitors 
pass underground beehiie most of the buildings: 
air-conditioning plants give the Center the world’s 
Jargest air-conditioning system for human comfort — 
in a commercial development. 

The ‘Main Street’’ of Rockefeller Center is 
Rockefeller Plaza, a private street 60 feet wide, 
running between 48th and 5lst Sts. 355 ft. west of - 
Fifth Ave., and parallel to it. From Fifth Aye. a 
Promenade, the ‘‘Channel’’, leads down toward the 
Plaza and the RCA Building. It is 50 ft. wide and 
200 ft. long and contains 6 shallow reflecting pools 
surrounded by shrubs and flowers. At the end of 
the Channel lies the Lower Plaza, a sunken court 
125 ft. wide and 95 ft. long, used for ice skating in 
and for an outdoor cafe in the summer. 


the winter, focated in the. Lower 


The Prometheus Fountain is 
Plaza. 

/ hout the buildings there are more than 
oy ecampies of the work of outstanding contem- 
porary artists. These include sculpture in stone. 
glass, stainless steel, and hronze, and murals in 


many media, 


reo < 
a 


904 New York City—M anufacturers; Trade; Education 


Manufactures in New York City — : 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census d 


; Wage | Wages in | Value of | Wage 
Year | Estab. Bara’s ‘Year ' Products | Year |Estab. Earn’s| . 


No. |Av. No. 
he 552,507 |9 


“Phe 1935 


and 193% figures include printing and publishing. 
SUMMARY FOR 1939 BY BOROUGHS 


Wage Wages in Cost of Ma- 
Earners ear terials 


Dollars Dollars Do : 
24,100,454 | :115,752,38 
155,948,038 2 870,578, 
378;629,784 
65,410,911 
8,666,475 


' New York City-Newark-Jersey 
P SY Gey Tadvatrial Area Estab. Earners 
? ; : No. Aver. No. Dollars Dollars _ 
Total: 1939... 33,385 849,608 | 1,042,681,700 | 3,887,580,270 
(Ree Ce ye 28,007 848,345 1,046,186,704 3,886,157,018 


Counties, 1939 ; ‘i 
rtionin New York State, tot.| 27,174 | 534,008 659,574,579 | 2,344,928,296 
Westohester..-.-0--.-.sciasa| 9 B23 21,342 goo 818917 | | 107,183.827 
* tot.,i9 ; 600- 3107, ,542,651,974 | 
Oe re a aration 548 : 31,911,188 is 


“1 


RETAIL TRADE IN N. ¥. CITY BY BOROUGHS © ; 
(Data are for 1939) oe 
Sales Pro- 


Stores in Year prietors : 


50,778 


_. Wholesale Trade—Many wholesalers, especially jobbers, sell also at retail and it is 
‘separate their sales. According to the Census the wholesale trade in New York City (1939) | 
_ (Establishments, 24,042; sales in year, $12,954,252,000; operating expenses, $1,148,338,000; 2 
Bee, see employes, 241,4€5; payroll in year, $545,796,000; stocks on hand at 
*’Sales were divided as follows—by seryice and limited function merchants, $5,417,476, 
seers sales branches (with stocks), $1,982,804,000; by those without, stocks, $1,388,494,00 

bulk stations, $113,677,000; agents. and brokers, $4,009,458,000; by assemblers (mostly fa 
$42,346,000. — vhf) a 
Ae «Education Statistics: New York City 
School year — Average Brora’ Numbered /[ 7 


ending in Daily aily School Organi- 
sixty ie ne Register | Attendance| Buildings satlons 


No. No. ) ier 
829,573 735,654 553 508 
861,751 779,031 557 511 
i 814,038 564 521 
925,756 853,490 585 539 
946,815 870,682 5. 
164,804 890,939 623 570 
981,436 909,096 9 
996,343 925,664 651 597 
1,014,605 939,591 661 613 
1,028,464 947,987 665 624 
043, 973,562 683 647 
,064, 182,240 700 676 
1,082,765 1,001,394 Til 693 
,099, 1,017,808 702 681 
1,104,672 ,022,810 702 682 
1,107,915 1,018,154 698 679 
121,084 1,030,818 714 697 
1,116,266 ,023,165 716 7 
1,103,463 1,015,220 719 704 
1,093,683 . 993,152 732 716 
Tossors | sssaor | fas | fy 3 
029, 5 126,004,314. 
977,659 887,937 725 712 


; 123,402,086. 
19,040 814,485 - 715 702 117'914/06 $3 


betas ati marl 


New York City—Employed Workers; and Their Wages 905 - 


Persons 14 Years and Over by Employment Status, 1940 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census 
In Labor Force 


Not in Labor Force 


——$ 


Prnoved Seeki Ww k 
Popul- (Except | On Pub. Shite 1a 
: City Ag oS Total => Pub. aot y 
aN an mers'y ork E: - = 
“a Over Work) Total jenced Eo hee 


Total School |tution 
total re 
Sexes} 6,102,747/3,474,750 8 s 532,008 459,422 
074 


2,627, ; 
1,130°30: 627,987| 474,543 


73,573 
2,989,576|2,424,740 373,549| 335,922) 564,836 
"555, 013 "450, 350 4 67,868 6 
1,063,403] 852/218 694,090 
786,059) 640,561 i 
Boy ok 513,780|' 426,087 52 87,693 
71,321| 55,524 44,479 A 6,530 15,797 
3,113,171/1,050,020 . 123, nee 2,063,151 
"875,291 173,705 2 2 20,9 


1,105,857} 346.874 j 63 ; 39;890 
"826,216| 3527984 7 
538,559 


290,5: i 46,242 
158,408 iP 14,798 
67,248] 18,049 14,663 28 1,677 


GAINFUL WORKERS 14 YEARS AND OVER, 1940, 1930 


»All classes Nonwhite 
‘ Female Femaie 
1930 1930 1940 1930 
124,674 | 105,098 
4,028 4,504 
21,407) 
2,40 
fore 
766 


Service |Laborers, 
except except, 
Kindred | service domes. 


388,783) 6,976 
79,191 + 412 


64.52 7 
mond 14,66 % 0 126 2/29) "509 


AGE OR SALARY WORKERS (EXCEPT ON EMERGENCY WORK) IN N. Y. CITY, 1940 
Without Other Income With Other Income 
Total Male Total Male | Female 
162,460} 101,900 
34,380 15,640 


pand Wa Total 


Income 


or Salary 
1939 


Female 


823,400] 417,620| 288,720 aste 


“hy 


906 New York City—Gov. Isl.; P. 0.,9, N.Y. Fund; B. A. Authority 


Governors Island in New. York Harb 


Governors Island from the early days of Dutch 
le in New York down to the present, has always 
beet a government reservation. It is ege shaped | the island to. watch 
and lies half a mile south of the tip of hattan | of the hotel, T 
Island and is reached by a small ferry, operated | military took over 
‘py the government, To the Indians, the island | Governor Geor: 
was Pagganack, translated by the Dutch to Nutten, | Dr. Price, who 
the names meaning ‘‘the land where the nut trees | hotel. In 1730 


ased from the Indians by 
of New Nether- 


Department 
since then 
Service Command’s are 


a theater anc 
In August, 
ding 


window frames and sills, as well as floors 

color schemes, were copied as exactly as 

At one time the island had a race erack and was Modern appliances and fixtures were 

a fashionable summer resort for New Yorkers. Restoration was completed in 1937. 
Date RE NeW. NOK ees 


Se x é = “ 
- Fort Wadsworth, Staten Island, is on the south side of The Narrows. Facing it, on the no 
the Narrows, is Fort Hamilton, Brooklyn. eG 
Fort Slocum is on Davids Island, two miles south of New Rochelle. . ‘Sains 
Fort Schuyler is on Throggs Neck, Bronx Borough. P oe eee 
_ Fort Totten, Queens Borough, is 2 miles from Whitestone. \ basal 


meee) . New York General Post Office 


The New York General Post Office, with juris- 
diction over Manhattan and the Bronx, covers the 
two city blocks, 31st Street to 33rd Street, Eighth 
e to-Ninth Avenue. ‘The main entrance is 
ighth Avenue. Postmaster—Albert. Goldman. 
sistants+-Charles Lubin and John W. Lynch. 
‘ _ Mail Deliveries—Manhattan Borough, 2 and 3; 
_ Bronx Borough, 2; Suburban, 2. Mail Collections— 
; Manhattan Borough, »10 to 26; Bronx Borough, 
to 11; Submarine, 4 to 5. 
5 - On October 3, 1937, City Hall Annex, formerly 7 
' the Old General Post Office, at Park Row and th z 
| Broadway,, and Hudson Terminal Annex, at 30 
~GruntGded’00"the' Chase Se Ato tn he New 
_transferre ¢ Chure! . Annex, e New Ce 
Federal Gffice Building at 90 Chureh St. The Tob 000 insuied and COD 
site, including Mail Street, thereupon was re- | packages. et mint 


des hie SF . 
eer The Greater New York Fund 
tis byt Bye Source: An Official of the Institution (11 West 42nd Street) — 


‘ an 
The Greater New York Fund, organized in 1938, | in a competen R 
_ is a permanent, philanthropic organization appeal- diredionee MiKo" 5 
. _ ing annually to business enterprises and employee Services offered by Fund agencies 
groups for contributions to help support voluntary | Hospital and clinical care for the ‘acu 
ip welfare and health agencies. Services of the 406 | cally ill; nursing and health servi 
‘Fund agencies are available without discrimination | families and adults in trouble; child w 
to all races and creeds and are used by approxi- | ties, including foster care in y 
~ mately 2,000,000 New Yorkers annually. institutions for children who 
| Organizations affiliated with the Fund must be | lected or delinquent; care of t 
- ineorporated and serve people in or from New York | and group work; planning and r 
_ City either free or at less than cost. Accounts Sanity resources for the treatment of hea 
hie be audited annually and management vested ' welfare problems. . ys aye 
i rae 


ye _ The Port of New York Authority : 
A, , Headquarters: 111 Highth Ave., Manhattan 


| New Jersey—Frank C. Ferguson, Chairman; | Freight Termin | at 
_ Joseph M. bold tae Jr., John Borg, Raymond M. 16th Street, Man atieee ae * 
} Greer, Prank D Tsey, end Arthur Walsh, ; The United States War Depai 
; ew York—Howar . Cullman, Vice-Chairman; } di m F 
John J.. Pulleyn, Rudolph Reimer, Charles S. Frome over phe Parte atiee 
Whitman, Frank J. Taylor and Eugene F. Moran. 
The Port Authority meets the first Thurs- 
day in each month and at other times on call. It 
has charge of the bridges that connect the states 
of New Jersey and New York, and the Holland 
and Lincoln Tunnels. The Port Authority Com- 
merce Building, including the Union and Lincoln | 9,441,958. 


Bn 
ght 


€ 


for the first six months 1 43 


Meek 
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NY BOOK IN PRINT! | y= 


Delivered at your door. We pay 
festese. Standard authors, new 
ks, popular editions, fiction, ref- 
erence, medical, mechanical, *chil- 
dren’s books, etc.—all at guaran- 
teed savings. Send card now for 
Clarkson’s 1944 Catalog. 


Write for our great illus- 
FREE trated book catalog. A 
short course in literature. 
The buying guide of 300,000 book 
byers. FREE if you write NOW—TODAY! 
CLARKSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dept. WA-44 
253 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


BOOKS FOUND 


FREE 7) 
not) FREE WAY 
Yhat Books Do You Want? 


Ve quote lowest market prices. No 
harge for locating Hard-to-Find 
Books. All books. OLD or NEW 
nailed POST-FREE. 

SEARCHLIGHT BOOK WORLD 
22 East {7th St., New York City 


FIX ANY RADIO 


quickly to repair all radio sets. New, differ- 
t Comparison method permits you to do expert work 
Hac immediately. No previous radio knowledge 
peded. Introductory training included. Simple, pic- 
ire suggestions tell you where to look for faults and 
bw to inake the repair. Manual 844x11 in., 112 pages. 
blue Tints. 1,000 hints. 10- mtg trial. Only $1.50, 
Money back guaranteed 


paipald. Mi 
PREME PUBLICATIONS °22,2,20f"¢*90 5¢ 


REFRIGERATION 


New manual 
Price 
Money back guarantee, Supreme 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 


spair and improve all refrigerators. 
Mis how. Charts and pictures to help you. 
$1.00, postpaid. 
ub ications, 328 8. Jefferson St., 


ae 


WINN’S NEW IDEA 


HOME LABORATORY 
CHEMICAL KITS 
i] AND 
yy HAPPARATUS OUTFITS 


YW For Students. Send 


4 
Sa ) : es .05c for Literature 
f %\ and Retail Supply 
Catalog. 
_ J. H. WINN MFG. CO. 
Established 1931 
124 W. 23rd St., N. ¥. C. 


WA-4 


Any book, new. or 
second-hand, out-of- 
print and hard-to-find 
quickly supplied at 
lowest prices! We 
issue frequent bargain 
catalogues which are 
sent “FREE” upon 
request! Write: 


LD PROFS BOOK SHO 


Wi6 Arcadia Ct. Pontiac 16, Mich. 


Trine ae 


SNA NAN NANA 


a 


-S 
gist Gy 


SN 


CARTOON 


YOUR WAY oT 


SUCCESS! 


Wis ” DON'T COPY= 
LEARN TO ORIGINATE! 


RAYE BURNS can make YOU a REAL CAR- 
TOONIST! In your spare time and in the privacy 
of your own home, he will teach you HOW to 
CREATE ORIGINAL CAR- 

TOONS that you may SELL to $ es 
newspapers, magazines, etc, 

Course contains 26 lessons and — 
over 600 illustrations and 

comes to you for ONLY...... 

Send complete address on postcard or coupon for 
FREE details and sample illustrations. 
| THE RAYE BURNS SCHOOL 

Dept. A-9, Box 1298. Cleveland 3, Ohio 

Please send me FREE details about your Course. 


ADDRESS ...,.cccece sesccsencrevrenessuse . 
CITY. ...seccsvecesee peeneces STATE. .... bee 


je A SS SS mE 


l 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| NAME -.0--ececcseeeeeeeaes eer te a 
i I. 
l | 
| | 
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Old-Age Insurance 


Men & Women—Ages 70 to 905 


€osts Only One-Cent-a-Day 


The National Protective Insurance Co., 437 
Pickwick Bidg., Kansas City, Mo., has espe- 
cially prepared a new Old Age accident policy 
with Hospital and General Coverage benefits 
to be issued exclusively to men and women— 
ages 70 to 90, who are prevented on account of 
their advanced age from getting insurance from 
other companies. 

This new policy pays maximum benefits of 

2,000, increasing to $3,000. Maximum month- 
ly benefits of $150, including Hospital care. 
Large cash, sums for fractures, dislocations, etc. 
Doctor bills. Liberal benefits paid for any and 
every accident. 3 

The Compatiy is the oldest and largest of 
its kind and has promptly paid Over Two Million 
Dollars in cash benefits to its policyholders. 

The entire cost is $3.65 for a whole year— 
365 days—Only One-Cent-a-Day. 

Simply send name, age and address of person 
to be insured, and the namie and relationship of 
the beneficiary—that is all you do—then the 
Company will send a policy for 10 days’ FREE 
INSPECTION, without obligation. 30,days’ 
instirance will be added free-when $3.65 is sent 
with request for policy. Offer is limited, so. write 
today, 


FOR THOUSANDS OF MEN 


Tobacco Habit 


BANISHED 
LET US HELP YOU 
—— ea) 


= , 
Wl Stop craving tobacco in any form. Tobacco 
Hi Redeemer in most cases relieves all 
fj craving for it in a few days’ time. 
fm Don’t try to quit the tobacco habit un- 
| aided. It’s often a losing fight against 
a heavy odds, and may mean a distressing 

shock to the nervous system. Let Tobacco 
Redeemer help the habit to quit you. it 
MM is pleasant to use, acts quickly, and is 
@ efiective in most cases. 


Not a Substitute 


After finishing the treatment, there should 
be ‘mo desire to use tobacco again or to 
al continue the use of the remedy. In case 
the treatment is not perfectly satisfactory, 
we. will gladly refund any money paid. 
Tt makes not a particle of difference how 
f@ long tobacco has been used, how much it jm 
ma is used, or in what form—whether it is 
wl cigars, cigarettes, pipe, plug, fine cut or | 
snuff. In most cases, Tobacco Redeemer 
removes all craving for tobacco in any a 
i form in a very few days. And remember, 
fH it is offered with a positive money-back 


| 

uarantee. 
| te | 
& 


7] Beats today for our free booklet showing the 


_. 
IN BUSINESS FOR 30 YEARS al 
200,000 SATISFIED CUSTOMERS | 


241 Clayton Station St. Louis, Mo 


i FREE! tevsneomu 


(oo BS eee 
FAST—LONG RELIEF IN 


Rheumatic— ; 
Arthritis Pain | 


you sho 
usually © 


the same pr 
for over 45 years. 
OINT-EASE, 30 E 


PIXACOL, used only as directed, has 
brought relief to psoriasis sufferers 
when everything else failed. A liquid, 
it is applied externally, dries quickly, | 
is non-greasy, convenient to use. You 
can try a regular $1 bottle of PIXACOL 
without spending a cent. Write for’ 
FREE details. - A 


PIXACOL COMPANY of 
Dept. W-3, Box 1298, Cleveland 3, @hio 


BARGAINS!!! 
Used Home- 


Self-study educational material for amb 
tious people who want to get ahead. Co 
plete home-study courses and self-ins 
struction books, slightly used. Sole 
Rented. Exchanged. All subjects: 100% 
satisfaction guaranteed on every transac- 
tion. Cash paid for used courses. Full de- 
tails and 84-page illustrated bargain cata- 
log FREE. Write today! | 


‘J 


. 
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BSTER'S COLLEGIATE 


FIFTH 


110, 000° 
— ENTRIES. - 


no ap neice ae 


it defines all the most 
commonly used words, se- 
lected from WEBSTER’S NEW IN- 
TERNATIONAL DICTIONARY, Second 
n—the “Supreme Authority” in courts, schoois, 
ial offices——and is edited with the same care- 
holarship. Business men, secretaries, students 
iy upon Webster's ‘Collegiate for concise, accurate 
wers to their every-day questions on. correct 
usage. 1,300 pages; 110,000 entries; $3.50 to 
1S, depending on choice of bindings. 


& C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 


= gee rove 


You may have fo waif for 
your copy of WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE. Paper ra- 
tioning, plus exceptionally 
heavy government needs, 
plus an unprecedented pub- 
lic demand, make it impos- 
sible to supply everyone 
promptly. Place your order 
with your bookseller. He 
will do his best fo provide 
your copy with the least 
delay. 
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can Drunkenness be stopped? 
Wh 


ey pater eis 


400,000 happy families 


Send for FREE BOOKLET which 
gives you the facts—why drunkenness 
is a disease—how it should be treated. 


Read how the physicians of the 
Keeley Institute have sent 400,000 
“men and women back to their 
homes ... happy and completely 
free from the liquor habit. Read 
how ‘the experience of 60 years 

is translated into successful 
- treatment of cases which need 
scientific, medical care. 

Your free copy of this val- 
uable booklet will be sent in 
a plain envelope. All cor- 
respondence is held in strict © 

confidence. Write today. 


address O. F. NELSON, Secretary 


‘The KEELEY INSTITUTE | 


DS DWIGHT -- ILLINOIS 
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Why You Can Buy 
AMERIGAN LIFE 
nsurance With Confidence 


Exceptionally Strong 
4 Financial Position 
For each $100.00 z 
pe cebligations 

AMERICAN 

if 8: has $109. 15 
in evurers zee 

| a greater margin — 
| of assets than =| == 
the average? ZZ 
mec. for i939 


TS com- SS 
nie: 


_ Operates Under Rigid 
State Insurance Laws 
Deposits in Gov- 


ernment bonds 
; and approved 
= securities are 


made with the 
State Insurance 
Department for 
the protection of 
maaill policyhold- 


Noted for [ts Sound 
) Management 


An ‘old- estab- 


Ss. B. HUNT, 
Pres 


‘BUY WAR BONDS 


part of all you earn is 
yours to keep 


rican Life is an authorized 
nt of the Federal Govern- 
to issue War Bonds. 
s will be delivered by reg- 
mail anywhere in the 
States. Write for appli- 
n and details. 


ai $1,000 safe 
LIFE INSURANCE 


Special 20-Pay Life Policy With 
Extra Liberal Features— 
{/2 Regular Rate 


First 5 Years 


Imagine getting safe, gli 
liberal life insurance Hi 
protection for only 
$1.00 a- month (less 
than 25c a week). And 
what a policy! No pre- 
miums to pay after 20 
years. Has double in- 
demnity feature; lib- 
eral cash and loan 
values; attached 
$100.00 sight draft for 
emergency benefit. Policy issued to any 
man, woman or child in good health, age 
1 day to 55 years (amount of policy de- 
pends upon age). 


NO DOCTOR'S EXAMINATION— 
NO AGENT WILL CALL 


No long application to fill out; no em- 
barrassing questions to answer. Every- 
thing handled by mail. Can you imagine 
a more pleasant, or more convenient way 
to get Life Insurance? 


MAIL COUPON NOW—SEND NO MONEY 


Get your actual policy on wide-open 10-DAY 
FREE INSPECTION OFFER. No obligation to 
buy. Nothing to lose. Mail coupon today to 


VOU MCE, 
WAU Rey 


“renverunen PB 
SMe om 


| American Life & Accident Insurance Co. 
| 282-A American Life Bldg. © St. Louis, Mo. | 


| Pull NAM). scccicdsvessespsnccsatcccorcasecsosssantevaedopectsatencguassobebagsnsnh | 
(Please 1 rint) City & : 
MNCS EIS. i ctsiatiscdincecbareanregecanley States Aetna | 


Date of Birth— 
YOAP rc: coccssecsons. Mo.... 


| DeseribG Occupation,......v-isercccceesecsecveccseunsesverertacsenparnseseat | 
4 Name of Beneficiary Relationship 
Amount of Ins. 
Are you in good health?.........--s0++ NOW CarrieG..cccscssseseses ; 
Check if under | i 
Age 46 and Double [| .....cccseeesssetsssessccnesensonecosatseaseguees 
Amount is wanted. Last Signature of Applicant or Parent | 


ee le PS SS NN ce 


Nae itl 
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“ees Confidential Ad 


"Models not required 
Before filing your patent application write for 


FREE LITERATURE 


. - for 
Preliminary 
NE Search for 
fats 
$10 
Search report 
4 days - 
© 
TRADE 
MARK. 


Searches 


$5 


Register all your 
Trademarks . 


12 34 NEW YORK 1 


(At 31st) Telephone Long 


FREED — 


Inventors Recording Blank 


Also an interesting booklet, 
“American Inventions May 
Win the War.”’ Write for your 

free copy today. 


(Please Print) 


2. A. POLACHEK 
Midis Patent Attorney-Consulting Engineer 
1234 Broadway,.New York 1, N. Y. 


eer 
a at Please send me literature Te the fol- 
4 lowing without any obligation on my part; 
Fartiig also free booklet and recording blank. 
4. General Information C Patents 
“Hee Aiken 
1 ae | Name S9S 6 olin Loifw'e 4) 08s (0), 6 9 toe a fe: 0 4) oilers. 6 enel aie aisle) es cyese¥euaiie\ airal eet We le eu are cle ay oe 
x Hy BRPUIUERS Took Oo FAs bn sly Ae akta. mye crabl, ced eee 1S ee 
at ME URERN Me YS ea ak VW octesl {hts Aas dye RRR eae A t/t CS tate as aksemacne 
iL 


wg: Leclerc Mahe ah rl rh hela Alaa later due jarioe paste ie i ar = 


crs TH 


KNOW TOMORROW’S WEATHER TODAY— 
YOULL MARVEL AT ITS ACCURACY 


Why pay $5 or $10 for a barometer 
when you can predict the weather 
yourself at home, 8 to 24 hours in ad- 
vance, with this accurate, inexpensive 
Weather House forecaster? It’s made 
like a little Swiss cottage with a 
thatched green roof and small green 
shutters. Inside the house is an old 
witch and a little boy and girl. When 
the weather is going to be fine, the lit- 
tle boy and girl come out in front. 
But when bad weather is on the way the old witch 
7” high, 6” wide makes an appearance. There is an easy-to-read 
4” deep thermometer on the front of the cottage that shows 
Genuine Walnut you the exact temperature. You can depend on 
knowing the condition of the weather from eight 
te twenty-four hours in advance with this Weather 
. = House, made in the U. S. A. Here is positively the 
Lives on Air Alone most amazing introductory advertising offer ever 
The r el t ever 7 j pri 
The greatest nov on ig: a person made. But you must act quickly—prices may rise. 
owning one of these plants will 
have much good luck and success 


Yours free—for prompt ac- 
tion. It will grow in your 


room pinned to the win- O/, . . 
Se rie teal Sent to You on 100% Satisfaction Guarantee 
grows a plant at every Test the Weather House for accuracy. Watch it closely, 
notch. The small lants see how perfectly it predicts weather in advance, then 
may be detache and if you don’t agree it's worth many dollars more_than 
potted if desired. When the small cost, simply return your Weather House 

within 10 days and get your money back promptly in 


planted in earth it grows 
two feet tall and blooms 
>eautifully. The blooms 
may be cut and dried and 
they will hold their 
beauty for years. This 
plant is being studied 
by some of our leading 
scape Universities and is ing 


‘OR Y EACH TINY PLANT very high in plant evo- 
AS IT GROWS Fi ou aM uers THIS dest Ae 


full without question. Almost every day of your life 
is affected in some way by the weather, and it’s such 
a satisfaction to have a re iable indication of what the 
weather will be. The Weather House comes to you 
complete and ready to use. Ideal for gifts and bridge 
prizes. It will bring new pleasure to everyone in 
your family. The price is only $1.69 C. O. D. You 
must act now to secure this price. 


@ a 
The Weather Man, Dent. a4 
: aa, East, Madison Street 10 DAY TRIAL COUPON §& 
a icago . inois SN o 
“4 ighbors mow phone “I saw your Weather jm Send at once (1) ‘‘Swiss’’ Weather House and Free s 
Te oat whee the House at a friend’s home s# Good, Luck Leaks Oty arrival. I will pay, Posuet . 
7 a . s 0) v 
weather is going to be. and the way they raved = be rebther House is guaranteed to work accur- = 
We certainly think the about it, I decided to or- § Stely. Also I can return {ne Weather House for 
Weather House is marvel- der one for myself. es any reason within 10 days and get m gmoney, back. . 
2 i Sen 3.) OF BD .69. 
ae Ls Mrs. L. R., meat é = = Eostage. O 2 for $2.98. . 
BB dn 2 “ver since got my s = 
Amsterdam, Ohio. weather House I’ve been # Nam@vceews ieicaiss rind’ stain = 
mpiease rush 6 _ more able to plan my affairs a § . 
Weather Houses. I want day ahead. It’s wonder- » = 
to ae them ever, as ful.” = . 
pSef on are wonder- 
eSiaiaead Mrs. D. L. B.. : 
y Shenandoah, Iowa. 


Mrs. I. F., Booth, Me. 


+ you can go where ) 
ement is rapid and pay higher. 


_ Another Language 


_ LINGUAPHONE Ear-Eye METHOL 


In your own home you can learn to speak any of 29 languages by the wo 
famous Linguaphone Ear-Eye Conversatic iethod. If is amazingly simple a 
practical. You HEAR voices of native ars . . they speak to you as often as. 
want them, never tiring . . you REPEAT what they say, answer their que 
before you are actually aware, you are conversing in the language of y. 

_ Save time, work and money, learn the inguaphone Way which has he 
thousands in the Army, Navy, Flying and Signal Corps and oth services, as 
as more than one million home-study students. 


LINGUAPHONE HOME-STUDY COURSES in 29 L 
_SPAN . H  =—ssSRAINNISH 
i DUTCH a 
AFRIKAANS | 
__ CHINESE 
JAPANESE 
PERSIAN 


